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VOL. IX. 


FART Hi, 


CONTINUATION OF HISTORICAL GREECE. 


CHAPTER LXIX. 


CYRUS THE YOUNGER AND THE TEN THOUSAND GREEKS 


Spartan empire.— March of the Ten Thousand Greeks. — Persia 1 kings 
τος nica — Artaxerxes Longimanus.— Darius Nothus.—C yrus_ the 
younger in Ionia — his vigorous operations against Athens. — Youth and 
educ: sion of epi — His esteem for the Greeks —his hopes of the 
crown.— Death of Darius Nothus — succession of Artaxerxes Mnenon. 
— Secret proparations of Cyrus for attacking his brother. — Klearchus 
and other Greeks in the service of Cyrus. — Strict administration, and 
prudent behavior, of Cyrus. — Cyrus collects his army at Sardis. — The 
Ten Thousand Greeks — their position and circumstances. — Xenophon. 
— How Xenophon came to join the Cyreian army.— Cyrus marches from 
Sardis — Kolossee — Kelaenz. — Pelt — Keramén-Agora, Kaystru-Pe 
dion. — Distress of Cyrus for money — Epyaxa supp lies him.— Thym- 
brium — Tyrizum — Review of the Greeks by Cyrus. — Ikonium — 
Lykaonia me l‘yana. — Pass over Taurus into Kilikia. —Syennesis of 
Nilikia — his dupli city — he assists Cyrus with money. — Cyrus at Tar- 
sus — mutiny of the Gre eks —their refusal to go farther. — Klearchus 
tries to suppress the mutiny by severity — he fails. — He tries persuasion 
— his discourse to the soldie rs.— His refusal to march farther — well re- 
ceived. — Deceitful manceuvres of Klearchus to bring the soldiers round 
to Cyrus. — The soldiers agree to accomp: uny Cyrus ἢ arthe or — mecreane of 
pay. — March onward — from Tarsus to Issus. — Flight of Abrokomas — 
abandonment of the passes. — Gates of Kilikia and Syria. — Desertion 
of Xenias and P asion — prudence of Cyrus. — Cyrus marches from the 
sea to T hapsakus on the Euphrates. — Partial reluctance of the army — 
they ford the Euphrates. — Se parate manoeuvre of Menon. — Abrokomas 
abandons the defence of the river — his double dealing. — Cyrus marches 
along the le ft bank of the Euphrates —the Desert — privations of the 
army. — Pyla — Charmandé — dangerous dispute between the soldiers of 
Klearchus and those of Menon. — Entry into Babylonia — treason of 
Orontes — prepar: ition for battle.— Discourse of C yrus to his officers and 

soldiers. — Conception formed by Cyrus of Grecian sureriority. — Presens 
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of Cyrus to the prophet Silanus. — Cyrus passes th und fer 1 δι ἀρ 
— Kunaxa --- sudden appearance Οἱ tne king’s army — preparation 
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Cyrus for battle.—- Last orders of Cyrus. — Battle of Kunaxa — easy 
victory of the Greeks on their side. — [mpetuous attack of Cyrus upon 
his brother — Cyrus is slain. — Flight of Arigeus and the Asiatic force of 
Cyrus. — Plunder of the Cyreian camp by Artaxerxes. \ ictorious atti- 
tude of the Greeks. — Character of Cyrus. — If Cyrus had succe: ded, he 
would have been the most formidable enemy to Greece .... ..+l-5l 


CHAPTER LXX. 
RETREAT OF THE TEN THOUSAND GREEKS. 


Dismay of the Greeks on learning the death of ΟἹ US. Klearchus offers 
the throne to Ariseus. — Artaxerxes summons the reeks to surrt —— 
their reply — language of Phalinus. — Ariwus refuses the throne, but in- 
vites the Greeks to join him for retreat. — The Greeks rejoin Arizus “ἢ 
interchange of oaths -- resolution to retreat togt ther. — Position of the 
Greeks —to all appearance hopeless. — Commencement of the retnens, 
along with Arizus — disorder of the army. — Heralds from the I ersians 
to treat about a truce. — The heralds conduct the Gre Ks to village S ek 
nished with provisions. March over the canals. — Abundant supplies ob- 
tained in the villages. — Visit of ‘Tissaphernes — negotiations. non ( on- 
vention concluded with Tissaphernes, who engages to conduct the Greeks 
home.— Motives of the Persians — favorable dispositions of Parysatis 
towards Cyrus. — Long halt of the Greeks — their quarrel with Ariana, 
— Secret despair of Klearchus. — Retreating march begun, un ler lissa- 
phernes — they enter within the Wall of Media — march to Sit take — 
Alarm and suspicions of the Greeks — they cross the Tigris. — αὐ veer 
ing march up the left bank of the Tigris — to the Great Zab. — usp! 
cions between the Greeks and Tissaphernes. τὸν Klearchus con’ erses with 
Tissaphernes — and is talked over. — Klearchus, with the ot er ( prone 
generals, visits Tissaphernes in his tent. — lissaphernes eotaes the iret k 
generals. They are sent prisoners to the Persian court, and there put to 
death. — Menon is reserved to perish in torture — sentiments of queen 
Parysatis. — How Klearchus came to be imposed upon. — Plans of is- 
saphernes — impotence and timidity of the Persians. — I'he Persians 
summon the Grecian army to surrender. — Indiguant refusal of the 
Greeks — distress and despair prevalent among them. — First ap- 
pearance of Xenophon — his dream. — He stimulates the other captains 
to take the lead and appoint new officers. -- Aadress of X« nophon to th 
officers. New generals are named, Xenophon being one. — Uh rm, 
convened in general assembly — speech of Xenophon. “οἷν Favora le aug- 
ury from a man sneezing. — Encouraging topics insisted on by Xenophon. 
— Great impression produ ed by his speech — the army confirm th ἐμ Ν 
generals proposed. — Great ascendency acquired over the army at om 6 
by Xenophon — qualities whereby he obtained it. — ( ombination of " 
quence and confidence, with soldier-like resource and bravery. — Approac 
of the Persian Mithridates — the Greeks refuse all parley — The Greeks 
cross the Zab and resume their march, harassed by the Persian cavalry. 
Sufferings of the Greeks from marching under the attacks of th: gp ἃ 
Successful precautions taken.— Tissaphernes renews the attack, Wi 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE TEN THOUSAND 


Greek cities on the Euxine — Sinopé with her col 
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some effect.- - Comfortable 


. qua Greeks. They halt to repel 
the cavalry, and the narch fast j 


die onward. — Victory of the Greeks -- 
κλρβράρε Be Xeno} hon. — The Greeks embarrassed as to their route — 
Impossibility either of following the Tigris farther, or of crossing it. — 
The strike ‘nto the mountains of the Karduchians. — They barn much 
rg baggage — their sufferings from the activity and energy of the 
Aarduchnia ixtreny Ὶ ᾿ 


danger of their situation. — Xenophon finds out 
another ri 11} the 


: enemy’s position. — The Karduchians are de- 
feated and the road cleared. — Danger of Xenophon with the rear division 
and baggage. — anxiety of the Greeks to recover the bodies of the slain 
στ ihey reach the river Kentrités, the northern boundary of Karduchia. 
3 the Kentrités — dream of Xenophon. — They 
dis over a ford and pass the river.— Xenophon with the rear-euard re- 
pels the Karduchians and effects his passage. — March through Armenia. 
Heavy snow and severe cold. — They ford the Eastern Euphrates or 
: 1es —- extreme misery from cold and hunger. 

7 in good quarters — subterranean villages well stocked with pro- 
visions. — After a week’s rest, they march onward — their guide runs 
away. — They reach a difficult pass occupied by the Chalybes — raillery 
exchanged between Xenophon and Cheirisophus about stealing. — They 
turn the pass by a flank-march, and force their way over the mountain 
— March through the country of the Taochi — exhaustion of provisions 
—-capture of a hill-fort.— Through the Chalybes, the bravest fighters 
whom they had yet seen—the Skythini.— They reach the flourishing 
city of Gymnias. — First sight of the sea from the mountain-top The- 
ches — extreme delight of the soldiers. — Passage through the Makrdones. 
—Through the Kolchians — who oppose tiem and are defeated. — Kol- 


chian villages —unwholesome honey. — Arrival 
Euxine (' 


ae 
— Difficulties of passing 


Murad. — Distressing marc} 


— hest 


, ᾿ς ΡΝ 
lage : ᾿ at Trapezus on the 
irebizond).— Joy of the Greeks — their discharge of vows to 
their gods — their festivals and games. — Appendix....... 


CHAPTER LXXI. 


GREEKS, FROM THE TIME THAT 
THEY REACHED TRAPEZUS, TO THEIR JUNCTION WITH THE LACEDZR- 
MONIAN ARMY IN ASIA MINOR. 


ci . lonies. Kerasus, Kotyéra, 
and ‘lrapezus. — Indigenous inhabitants — their relations with the Greck 
colonists. — Feelings of the Greeks on the Euxine when the Ten Thou- 
sand descended among them. — Uncertainty and danger of what they 
might do.— Plans of the army — Cheirisophus is sent to Byzantium to 
procure vessels for transporting them. — Regulations for the army pro- 
posed by Xenophon during his absence. — Adopted by the army — their 


intense repugnance to farther marching. — Measures for procuring trans 
ports. 


Maraudiug expeditions for supplies, against the Colchians and the 


Drilz.— The army leave Trapezus, and march westward along the coast 


to Kerasus. — Acts of disorder and outrage committed by various sol- 
diers near Kerasus. — March to Kotyéra — hostilities with the Mosyna- 
ki.—.Long halt at Kotyora —remonstrance from the Sinopians 

Speech of Hekatonymus of Sinépé to the army —reply of Xenophon. 


~ Success of the reply — good understanding established with Sindpe. — 
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Consultation of the army with Hekatonymus, who advises going hom 
by sea. — Envoys sent by the army to Sindpé to procure a yer 
erty and increasing disorganization of the army. — Ideas of Χι es 
about founding a new city in the Euxine, with ‘the army. — Sac ‘five of 
Xenophon to ascertain the will of the gods — treachery ‘of the oni he 
Silanus. ~ Silanus, Timasion, and others raise porn Menara M | Xe ae 
phon. General assembly of the army. — Accusations against Xeno hie 
— his speech in defence. — He carries the soldiers with him — disc κω t 
and flight of Silanus.— Fresh mancuvyres of Timasion — fresh aan 
nies circulated against Xenophon — renewed discontent of the ‘army = 
Xenophon convenes the assembly again. — his address in Scheace of bl ἊΝ 
self. — His remonstrance against the disorders in the army. — Vote of the 
army unanimously favorable to Xenophon — disapproving the disorders 
and directing trial.— Xenophon’s appeal to universal suffrage, : - the 
legitimate political authority. Success of his appeal. — Feeder ἐν 
commends trial of the generals before a tribunal formed of the locl pi 
or captains. _ Satisfaction of the army with Xenophon --- hese 
which discipline was upheld by the officers. — Complete triumph of Χ μη 
ophon. His influence over the army, derived from his coura a his frank. 
ness, and his oratory. — Improved feeling of the army — peace with the 
Paphlagonian Korylas. — The army pass by sea to Sindpé. — Return of 
Cheirisophus — resolution of the army to ‘elect a single general — they 
= to —— Xenophon, who declines — Cheirisophus is chosen. — The 
sc aad ry sea to Herakleia — they wish to extort money from the He- 
a opposition of Cheirisophus and Xenophon. — Dissatisfaction 
“ὃν πο MiP eer? divide into three fractions. 1. The Arcadians and 
καὶ δ . A division under Cheirisophus. 8. A division under Xen- 
ee y iaoeagp division start first and act for themselves —they get 
ἊΝ grea τῆς ἀρᾷ and are rescued by Xenophon —the army reiinited at 
po μιᾶ ig Hew, - generals reelected, with Neon in place of Cheiri- 
πον ραν ΕΣ Laois at Kalpé — unwillingness to move in 
caeootoih a " Ἀγ ee victory —— troops of 
were about to settle there as a colony = A : val of Kle. FP my ee id 
harmost, from Byzantium together wi og her feton wheat a 
᾿ yz , tog ith Dexippus. — Disorde 
μιν cease wd against Kleander, arising from Aa 20 Mies 
me ce mR eae sae of Kleander — Xenophon persuades the army 
Sonne menincaie at  soabeliptargse-egeaanrh Alig at oa. by the vol- 
ΜΝ ὶ 6 mutinous soldier.— Appeal to the 
μενος δ μὲ panto at πῶ is completely soothed. — Kleander takes the 
ee  ὑρερ νοναα g | = saat friendship both towards the army and 
eg Pa se fee nfavorable sacrifices make Kleander throw up 
Sem Mabe 10 poate rege να March of the army across the country 
moar sees Gk an’ n.— arnabazus bribes Anaxibius to carry the 
meg ἢ erent wk eaigp a Europe — false promises of Anaxibius 
ke ῷίαπεοτα ὉΝ of 2 enophon to leave the army immediately 
| aye ὯΝ — addressed to him by Seuthes of Thrace. 
‘iii ais Gente the anu yzantium — fraud and harsh dealing of Anax- 
gh degen eae y at once out of the town.— Last orders of Anax- 
ities, ta ele hts Ων of the gates. — Wrath and mutiny 
paige ihe : eis ee a Ke 7 again into the gates, and mus- 
hs sdcipecated. soldion — ius and all within the town.— 
athe serge 9 geo σειν τ of Byzantium — danger of all within 
iP Rie “seam ἐὴ on. =. enophon musters the soldiers in military 
oe ee em. — 2 enophon calms the army, and persuades 
‘rain from assaulting the town — message sent by them ta 
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Anaxibius -- they go out of Byzantium, and agree to accept Koeratadas 
as their commander. — Remarkable effect produced by Xenophon — evi- 
dence which it affords of the susceptibility of the Greek mind to persua 
sive influences. ~ Xenophon leaves the army, and goes into Byzantium 
with the view of sailing home. Keeratadas is dismissed from the com 
mand. — Dissension among the commanders left. — Distress of the army 
— Aristarchus arrives from Sparta to supersede Kleander — Polus on his 
way to supersede Anaxibius. — Pharnabazus defrauds Anaxibius, whe 
now employs Xenophon to convey the Cyreians across back to Asia. — 
Aristarchus hinders the crossing — his cruel dealing towards the sick 
Cyreians left in Byzantium. — His treacherous scheme for entrapping 
Xenophon. — Xenophon is again implicated in the conduct of the army 
— he opens negotiations with Seuthes. — Position of Seuthes — his libe- 
ral offers to the army. — Xenophon introduces him to the army, who ac 
cept the offers. — Service of the army with Seuthes, who cheats them of 
most of their pay. — The army suspect the probity of Xenophon — un- 
just calumnies against him — he exposes it in a public harangue, and re- 
gains their confidence. — Change of interest in the Lacedemonians, who 
become anxious to convey the Cyreians across into Asia, in order to make 
war against the satraps. — Xenophon crosses over with the army to Asia 
—his poverty — he is advised to sacrifice to Zeus Meilichios — beneficial 
effects. — He conducts the army across Mount Ida to Pergamus. — His 
unsuccessful attempt to surprise and capture the rich Persian Asidates. 
—In a second attempt he captures Asidates — valuable booty secured. — 
General sympathy expressed for Xenophon — large share personally al- 
lotted to him. — The Cyreians are incorporated in the army of the Lace- 
dzmonian general Thimbron — Xenophon leaves the army, depositing 
his money in the temple at Ephesus. — His subsequent return to Asia, 
to take command of Cyreians as a part of the Lacedsemonian τοῦς OP 
Xenophon in the Spartan service, with Agesilaus against Athens — he is 
banished. — He settles at Skillus near Olympia, on an estate consecrated 
to Artemis. — Charms of the residence — cood hunting — annual public 
sacrifice offered by Xenophon, — Later life of Xenophon — expelled from 
Skillus after the battle of Leuktra — afterwards restored at Athens. — 
Great impression produced by the retreat of the Ten Thousand upon the 


Greek mind re coe 121-80 


CHAPTER LXXII. 


GREECE UNDER THE LACEDZMONIAN EMPIRE. 


pequel of Grecian affairs generally — resumed. — Spartan empire —how 
and when it commenced. — Oppression and suffering of Athens under 
the Thirty. — Alteration of Grecian feeling towards Athens —the Thirty 
are put down and the democracy restored. — The Knights or Horsemen, 
the richest proprietors at Athens, were the great supporters of the 
Thirty in their tyranny.— The state of Athens, under the Thirty, is a 
sample of that which occurred in a large number of other Grecian cities, 
at the commencement of the Spartan empire. — Great power of geal 
— he establishes in most of the cities Dekarchies, along with a Spartan 
harmost. — Intimidation exercised everywhere by Lysander in favor of 
his own partisans. — Oppressive action of these Dekarchies. — In some 
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points, probably worse than the Thirty at Athens. — Bad conduct of the 
Spartan harmosts — harsh as well as corrupt. No justice to be obtained 
against them at Sparta. . Contrast of the actual empire of Sparta, with 
the promises of freedom which she had previously held out. — Numerous 
prema of general autonomy made by Sparta — by the Spartan general 
rasidas, especially.— Gradual change in the language and plans of 
Sparta towards the close of the Peloponnesian war. — Language of Bras- 
idas contrasted with the acts of Lysander. — Extreme suddenness and 
completeness of the victory of AZgospotami left Lysander almost omni 
potent.— The dekarchies became partly modified by the jealousy at 
Sparta against Lysander. The harmosts lasted much longer. — The 
Thirty at Athens were put down by the Athenians themselves, not by 
any reformatory interference of Sparta. —The empire of Sparta much 
worse and more oppressive than that of Athens. — Imperial Athens de- 
prived her subject-allies of their autonomy, but was guilty of little or no 
oppression. — Imperial Sparta did this, and much worse — her harmosts 
and decemvirs are more complained of than the fact of her empire.— 
This more to be regretted, as Sparta had now an admirable opportunity 
for organizing a good and stable confederacy throughout Greece. — Spar 
ta might have redrganized the confederacy of Delos, which might now 
have been made to work well. — Insupportable arrogance of Lysander — 
bitter complaints against him, as well as against the dekarchies. — Ly- 
sander offends Pharnabazus, who procures his recall. His disgust and 
temporary expatriation. — Surrender of the Asiatic Greeks to Persia, 
according to the treaty concluded with Sparta. — Their condition is af- 
fected by the position and ambitious schemes of Cyrus, whose protection 
they seek against Tissaphernes. — After the death of Cyrus, ‘Tissaphernes 
returns as victor and satrap to the coast of Asia Minor. — Alarm of the 
Asiatic Greeks, who send to ask aid from Sparta. The Spartans send 
Thimbron with an army to Asia. His ill-suecess and recall — He is su- 
perseded by Derkyllidas. — Conduct of the Cyreians loose as to pillage 
— Derkyllidas makes a truce with Tissaphernes, and attacks Pharnabazus 
in the T'road and olis. — Distribution of the Persian empire; relation 
of king, satrap, sub-satrap.— Mania, widow of Zénis, holds the subsatrapy 
of Molis under Pharnabazus. Her regular payment and vigorous gov- 
ernment. — Military force, personal conquests, and large treasures. of 
Mania.—- Assassination of Mania, and of her son, by her son-in-law Meidias, 
who solicits the satrapy from Pharnabazus, but is indignantly refused. — 
Invasion and conquest of Molis by Derkyllidas, who gets possession of 
the person of Meidias. — Derkyllidas acquires and liberates Skepsis and 
Gergis, deposing Meidias, and seizing the treasures of Mania. — Derkyl- 
lidas concludes a truce with Pharnabazus, and takes winter quarters in 
Bithynia. — Command of Derkyllidas — satisfaction of Sparta with the 
improved conduct of the Cyreians. — Derkyllidas crosses into Europe, 
and employs his troops in fortifying the Chersonesus against the Thra- 
cians. — He captures and garrisons Atarneus.— He makes war upon Tis- 
saphernes and Pharnabazus, upon the Meander. — 1 imidity of ‘Tis- 
saphernes — he concludes a truce with Derkyllidas. — Derkyllidas is 
superseded by Agesiiaus.— Alienation towards Sparta had grown up 
among her allies ir Central Greece. — Great energy imparted to Spartan 
action by Lysander immediately after the victory of /Egospotami ; an 
energy very unusual winh Sparta.— The Spartans had kept all the ad- 
vantages of victory to themselvec — their allies were allowed nothing. — 
Great power of the Spartans — they take revenge upon those who had dis- 
pleased them — their invasion of Elis. — The Spartan king Agis invades 
the Eleian territory. He» vetires from it immediately in consequence of 


Sriumphant position of Spart 
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earthquake. — Second invasion of Elis by Agis — he marches through 
T: a: victorious march, with much booty. — Insurrec- 
aig 


Triphylia and Olympi rious ooty, er 
tion of the oligarchical party in Elis — they are put down. ; Rig eros eon 
are obliged to submit to hard terms of peace.— Sparta refuses Σ 


vic presi y.— Tri nt position of Spar- 
the Pisatans to the Olympic presidency. Triumphant p p 


sseni 5 sus and its neighbor- 
gg expels the Messenians from ONES Sat 55 5 


CHAPTER LXXIII. 


AGESIT.AUS KING OF SPARTA. — THE CORINTHIAN WAR. 


a at the close of the war — introduction of a 


large sum of gold and silver by Lysander —opposed by perth on 
Ephors.— The introduction of money was only one among a large tre 


i : ive S ἃ. τ 
of corrupting circumstances which then became operative on Spart 


Contrast between Sparta in 432 n.c., and Sparta after 404 “ oe atiorger: 
of peculation, inequality, and discontent at Sparta.-—— ἃ ΘΒ. ΠῚ 


Isokrates and Xenophon to the change of character and habits at Sparta. 


i is arrogance ¢ bitious projects — flattery 
) ssander — his arrogance and am 1S atte 
bain r Real position of the kings at 


i i ists and poets. — 

lavished upon him by sophists and . ] e kings ὃ 
τὠρπωναμαςι τ intrigues to make himself king at ae tries pag 
to move the oracles in his favor — scheme laid for the production Of : 


τ᾽ παν th 
fred documents, as yet lying hidden, by a son of Apollo.— His aim at the 


kingship fails — nevertheless he still retains gee oH acvee spat δ» 
ta. — Death of Agis, king of Sparta — doubt as to the egiti τοὶ Moti 
son Leotychides. Agesilaus, seconded by Lysandes, et tg hen Sh se 
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bles and degrades Lysander, who asks to pve sent away. — Lysander is 
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Spartan allies for peace. — Tiribazus summons them all to Sardis, to heax 
the convention which had been sent down by the Great King. — ‘Terms 
of the convention, called the peace of Antalkidas. — Congress at Sparta 
for acceptance or rejection. All parties accept. The Thebans at first ac- 
cept under reserve for the Beeotian cities. — Agesilaus refuses to allow 
the Theban reserve, and requires unconditional acceptance. His eager- 
ness, from hatred of Thebes, to get into a war with them single-handed. 
The Thebans are obliged to accept unconditionally. — Agesilaus forces 
the Corinthians to send away their Argeian auxiliaries. ‘The philo- 
Argeian Corinthians go into exile ; the philo-Laconian Corinthians are 
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PART II. 


CHAPTER LXIX. 
CYRUS THE YOUNGER AND THE TEN THOUSAND GREEKS. 


In my last volume, I brought down the History of Grecian 
affairs to the close of the Peloponnesian war, including a descrip- 
tion of the permanent loss of imperial power, the severe temporary 
oppression, the enfranchisement and renewed democracy, which 
marked the lot of defeated Athens. The defeat of that once 
powertul city, accomplished by the Spartan confederacy, — with 
large pecuniary aid from the young Persian prince Cyrus, satrap 
of most of the Ionian seaboard, — left Sparta mistress, for the 
time. of the Grecian world. Lysander, her victorious admiral, 
employed his vast temporary power for the purpose of setting up, 
in most of the cities, Dekarchies or ruling Councils of Ten, com- 
posed of his own partisans ; with a Lacedemonian Harmost and 
garrison to enforce their oligarchical rule. Before I proceed, 
however, to recount, as well as it can be made out, the unexpected 
calamities thus brought upon the Grecian world, with their event- 
nal consequences, — it will be convenient to introduce here the 
narrative of the Ten Thousand Greeks, with their march into the 
heart of the Persian empire and their still more celebrated Retreat. 
This incident, lying apart from the main stream of Grecian affairs, 
would form an item, strictly speé king, in Persian history rather 
than in Grecian. But its effects on the Greek mind, and upon the 
future course of Grecian affairs, were numerous aud important; 
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while as an illustration of Hellenic character and competence 
measured against that of the contemporary Asiatics, it stands pre- 
eminent and full of instruction. 

This march from Sardis up to the neighborhood of Babylon, 


conducted by Cyrus the younger and undertaken for the purpose 


\ 
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οἵ placing him on the Persian throne in the room of his elder 
brother Artaxerxes Mnemon,— was commenced about March or 
April in the year 101 sp. c. It was about six months afterwards, 
in the month of September or October of the same year, that the 


battle of _ Kunaxa was fought, in which, though the Greeks were 


victorious, Cyrus himself lost his life. They were then obliged to 
commence their retreat, which occupied about one year, and ulti- 
mately brought them across the Bosphorus of Thrace to Byzan- 
tium, in October or November, 400 B. 6. 

The death of king Darius Nothus, father both of Artaxerxes 
and Cyrus, occurred about the beginning of 404 B. c., a short time 
after the entire ruin of the force of Athens at JEgospotami. His 
τοῖσῃ of nineteen years, with that of his father Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus which lasted nearly forty years, fill up almost all the inter- 
val from the death of Xerxes in 465 8. c. The close of the reigns 
both of Xerxes and of his son Artaxerxes had indeed been marked 
by those phenomena of conspiracy, assassination, fratricide, and 
family tragedy, so common in the transmission of an Oriental 
sceptre. Xerxes was assassinated by the chief officer of the pal- 
ace, named Artabanus, — who had received from him at a banquet 
the order to execute his eldest son Darius, but had not fulfilled it. 
Artabanus, laying the blame of the assassination upon Darius, 


prevailed upon Artaxerxes to avenge it by slaying the latter; he 


then attempted the life of Artaxerxes himself, but failed, and was ἡ 


himself killed, after carrying on the government a few months. 
Artaxerxes Longimanus, after reigning about forty years, left the 
aceptre to his son Xerxes the second, who was slain after a few 
months by his brother Sogdianus ; who again was put to death after 


soven months, by a third brother Darius Nothus mentioned above.! 


! See Diodor. xi, 69; xii, 64-71; Ktesias, Persica, c. 29-45; Aristotel. 
Polit. v, 14, 8. This last passage of Aristotle is not very clear. Compare 
Justin, x, 1. 

For the chronology of these Persian kings, see a valuable Appendix i 
Mr. Fynes Clinton’s Fasti Hellenici, App. 18, vol. ii, p. 313-316. 
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‘The wars between the Persian empire, and Athens as the head 
of the confederacy of Delos (477-449 B. c.\, have been already 
related in one of my earlier volumes. But the internal history of 
the Persian empire during these reigns is scarcely at all known to 


t 
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us; except a formidable revolt of the satrap Megabyzus, obscurely 
noticed in the ΕἼΤ στῆς nts of K te sjas.! About 414 8. 6. the Egyp- 
tians revolted. Their native prince Amyrteus maintained his 
independence, — though probably in a part only, and not the whole, 
of that country,- — and was succeeded by a native Egyptian 
dynasty for t space of sixty years. A revolt of the Medes, which 
took place in 408 B. C., was put down by Darius, and subsequently 
a like revolt of the Kadusians.? The peace concluded in 449 B. C., 
hetween Athens and the Persian empire, continued without open 
violation, until the ruinous catastrophe which befel the former 
near racuse, in 413 B.c. Yet there had been various commu- 
nications and envoys from Sparta to the Persian court, endeavoring 
to procure aid from the Great King during the early years of the 
war; communications so confused and contradictory, that Arta- 
xerxes (in a letter addressed to the Spartans, in 425 B. δὲ and 
carried by his envoy Artaphernes who was captured by the Athe- 
nians), complained of being unable to understand what they meant, 
—no two Spartans telling the same story.‘ It appears that Pis- 
suthne ¢ Sardis. revolted from the Persian king, shortly 
iod, and that Tissaphernes was ‘sent by the Great 
cs this revolt ; in which having succeeded, by brib- 
‘of the satrap’s mercenary troops, he 


. 


ssion of the satrapy.° We find Tissa- 


Mr. Fvnes Clinton, mentioned in the preceding 
in troops in the army of Artaxerxes at the bat- 

here were other Egyptians in a state 
C onou | revol t nassazer of Xenophon’s Anabasis, i, 
8. 9: ii, 5, 13; ‘odor. xiii. 46; and the Dissertation of F. Ley, Fata et 


Conditio Agy] 20-56 (Cologne, 1830). 


3 Xen. Helle 

4 Thucvd. iv, 50. πολλῶν yap ἐλϑόντων πρεσ λέων οὐδένα ταῦτ ' 

This incompetence, or duplicity, on the part of the Spartan envoys, helpa 
to explain the facility with which Alkibiades duped them at Athens (Tha 
«γᾷ. v.45). See above, in this History, Vol. VII. ch. lv. Ὁ. 47 
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8 Ktesias, Persic. ο. 52. 
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phernes satrap in the year 413 B. C., commencing operations 
jointly with the Spartans, for detaching the Asiatic allies from 
Athens, after her reverses in Sicily ; and employing the Spartans 
successfully against Amorges, the revolted son Οἱ Pissuthnes, who 
occupied the strong maritime town ot lasus.' | 

The increased vigor of Persian operations against Athens, after 
Cyrus, the younger son of Darius Nothus, came down to the Ionic 
coast in 407 B. C., has been recounted in my preceding volume ; 
together with the complete prostration of Athenian power, accom- 
plished during the ensuing three years. Residing at Sardis and 
placed in active cooperation with Greeks, this ambitious and ener- 
getic young prince soon became penetrated with their superior 
military and political efficiency, as compared with the ago Asi- 
atics. For the abilities and character of Lysander, the Pelopon- 
nesian admiral, he contracted so much admiration, that, when 
summoned to court during the last iliness of his father Darius in 
405 B. C., he even confided to that officer the whole of his tribute 
and treasure, to be administered in furtherance of the war ;2 which 
during his absence was brought toa victorious close. 

Cyrus, horn after the accession of his father to the throne, was 
not more than eighteen years of age when first sent down to Sardis 
(in 407 B. c.) as satrap of Lydia, Phrygia, and Kappadokia, and 
as commander of that Persian military division which mustered at 
the plain of Kastdlus ; a command not including the Tonic Greeks 
on the seaboard, who were under the satrapy Οἱ Tissaphernes. 
We cannot place much confidence in the account which Xenophon 
vives of his education ; that he had been brought up with his 
brother and many noble Persian youths in the royal palace, — 
under the strictest discipline and restraint, enforcing modest habits, 
with the reciprocal duties of obedience and command, upon all of 
them, and upon him with peculiar suecess.4 It is contradicted by 
all the realities which we read about the Persian court, and is a 
patch of Grecian rather than of Oriental sentiment, better suited 
to the romance of the Cyropedia that to the history of the Anab- 
asis. But in the Persian accomplishments of horsemanship 


! Thucyd. viii, 28. See Vol. VIL, ch. xi, p. 389 of this History 

2 Xen. Hellen. ii, 1, 14. Compare Xen. (Econom. iv, 2U. 

2 Xen. Anab. i, 1, 2; 1, 9, 1; Xen. Hellen. i, 4, 3. 9 

4 Xen. Anab. i, 9, 3-5. Compare Cyropeedia, i, 2, 4-6; Vil, 1, 16, ete. 
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mastery of the bow and of the javelin, bravery in the field, daring 
as well as endurance in hunting wild beasts, and power of drinking 
much wine without being intoxicated, — Cyrus stood preeminent; 
and especially so when compared with his elder brother Arta- 
xerxes, who was at least unwarlike, if not lazy and timid.! And 
although the peculiar virtue of the Hellenic citizen, — competence 
for alternate command and obedience, — formed no part of the 
character of Cyrus, yet it appears that Hellenic affairs and ideas 
became early impressed upon his mind; insomuch that on first 
coming down to Sardis as satrap, he brought down with him strong 
interest for the Peloponnesian cause, and strenuous antipathy 
to that ancient enemy by whom the Persian arms had been so 
signally humbled and repressed. How zealously he cooperated 
with Lysander and the Peloponnesians in putting down Athens, 
has been shown in my last preceding volume.? 

An energetic and ambitious youth like Cyrus, having once learnt 
from personal experience to appreciate the Greeks, was not slow 
in divining the value of such auxiliaries as instruments of power 
that he should act to a certain extent upon Grecian ideas, and 
conciliate the good will of the Ionic Greeks; so that he came to 


to himself. Τὸ codperate effectively in the war, it was necessary 


combine the imperious and unsparing despotism of a Persian 
prince, with something of the regularity and system belonging toa 
Grecian administrator. ‘Though younger than Artaxerxes, he 
seems to have calculated from the first upon succeeding to the 
Persian crown at the death of his father. So undetermined was 
the law of succession in the Persian royal family, and so constant 
the dispute and fratricide on each vacancy of the throne, that such 
ambitious schemes would appear feasible to a young man of much 
less ardor than Cyrus. Moreover he was the favorite son of queen 
Parysatis,3 who greatly preferred him to his elder brother Arta- 
xerxes. He was born after the accession of Darius to the throne, 


while Artaxerxes had been born prior to that event; and, as this 


latter consideration had been employed seventy years sarlier by 


} Plutarch, Artaxerx. c. 2-6; Xen. Anab. ut sup 

£ See Vol. VIII. ch. Ixiv, p. 135. 

2 Darius had had thirteen children by Parysatis; but all except Arta 
xerxes and Cyrus died young. Ktesias asserts that he heard this stute 
ment from Parysatis herself (Ktesias, Persica, 6. 49). 
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queen Atossa! in determining her husband Darius 


x 
ἡ Τὴ 


to declare (even during his lifetime) her son «ἃ 
tended successor, to the exclusion of an 

wife, and born before his accession, — SO Cy rus, peri 
pated the like effective preference to himself 

of Parysatis. Probably his hopes were fal 

fact that he bore the name of the great 

whose memory every Persian reverenced. 

reckoned on becoming king, is sho 

about the early part of 405 B. C. 

Persian etiquette that every man } 

the king should immerse his hands in 

sleeves, which rendered them for the moment inapplica 
active use; but such deference was shown to no one 

king. Two first cousins of Cyrus, — sons Οἱ [lierame 

inely one of the satraps or high Persian dignitaries in A la 
nor), by a sister of Darius, — appeared in his presence peg 
thus concealing their hands;* upon which Cyrus ordered them both 
to be put to death. The father and mother pre ferred bitter com- 
plaints of this atrocity to Darius; who was induc d to send for 
Cyrus to visit him in Media, on the ground, not at all fictitious, 
that his own health was rapidly declining. | , 

If Cyrus expected to succeed to the crown, it was important 
that he should be on the spot when his father died. He accord. 
ingly went up from Sardis to Media, along with his body guard of 
three hundred Greeks, under the Arcadian Xenias 3 who were so 
highly remunerated for this distant march, that the rate of pay was 
long celebrated.? He also took with him Tissaphernes as an osten- 
sible friend; though there seems to have been a real enmity be- 
tween them. Not long after his arrival, Darius died ; but without 
complying with the request of Parysatis that he should declare in 


1 Herodot. vii, 4. 2 Xen. Hellen. ii, 1, 8, 95 Thueyd. viii, 58. 
Compare Xen. Cyroped. viii, 3, 10; and Lucian, Navigium seu Vota, Ὁ 
30, vol. iii, p. 267, ed. Hemsterhuys with Du Soul’s note. — : 

It is remarkable that, in this passage of the Hellenica, either ee. 
er the copyist, makes the mistake of calling Xerxes (instead of a 
father of Darius. Some of the editors, without any authority from ee 
wish to alter the text from Ξέρξου to "Aptasepsov. 


3 Xen. Anab. i, 4, 12. 


CYRUS DISAPPOINTED OF THE THRONE. 


favor of Cyrus as his successor. Accordingly Artaxerxes, being 
proclaimed king, went to Pasargade, the religious capital of the 
Persians, to perform the customary solemnities. Thus disap 
pointed, Cyrus was farther accused by Tissaphernes of conspiring 
the death of his brother ; who caused him to be seized, and was 
even on the point of putting him to death, when the all-powerful 
intercession of Parysatis saved his life.! He was sent down to his 
former satrapy at Sardis, whither he returned with insupportable 
feelings of anger and wounded pride, and with a determin _u reso- 
lution to leave nothing untried for the purpose of dethroning his 
brother. This statement, given to us by Xenophon, represents 
doubtless the stoxy of Cyrus and his friends, current among the 
Cyreian army. But if we look at the probabilities of the case, we 
shall be led to suspect that the charge of Tissaphernes may well 
have been true, and the conspiracy of the disappointed Cyrus 
against his brother, a reality instead of a fiction.? 

The moment when Cyrus returned to Sardis was highly favor 
able to his plans and preparations. The long war had just been 
concluded by the capture of Athens and the extinction of her 
power. Many Greeks, after having acquired military tastes and 
habits, were now thrown out of employment; many others were 
driven into exile, by the establishment of the Lysaadrian De- 
karchies throughout all the cities at once. Hence competent 
recruits, for a well-paid service like that of Cyru., were now unu- 
sucly abundant. Having already a certain number of Greek 
mercenaries, distributed throughout the various garrisons in his 
satrapy, he directed the officers in command to strengthen their 
garrisons by as many additional Peloponnesian soldiers as they 
could obtain. His pretext was,—first, defence against Tissa- 
phernes, with whom, since the denunciation by the latter, he was 
at open war, — next, protection of the Ionic cities on the seaboard, 
who had been hitherto comprised under the government of Tissa- 
phernes, but had now revolted of their own accord, since the en- 
mity of Cyrus against him had been declared. Miletus alone had 
been prevented from executing this resolution, for Tissaphernes, 
reinforcing his garrison in that place, had adopted violent meas< 
ures of repression, killing or banishing several of the leading mem 


? Xen. Anab. i, 1, 4. 2 So it is presented by Justin, v, 11. 
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Cyrus, receiving these exiled Milesians with every demonstratiow 
of sympathy, immediately got together both an army and a fleet, 
under the Egyptian Tamos,! to besiege Miletus by land and sea 
He at the same time transmitted to court the regular tribute due 
from these maritime cities, and attempted, through the interest of 
his mother Parysatis, to procure that they should be transferred 
from Tissaphernes to himself. Hence the Great King was deluded 
into a belief that the new levies of Cyrus were only intended for 
private war between him and Tissaphernes ; an event not uncom- 
mon between two neighboring satraps. Nor was it displeasing to 
the court that a suspected prince should be thus occupied at a dis- 
tance.” 

Besides the army thus collected around Miletus, Cyrus found 
means to keep other troops within his call, though at a dis- 
tance and unsuspected. A Lacedemonian officer named Klear- 
chus, of considerable military ability and experience, presented 
himself as an exile at Sardis. He appears to have been ban- 
ished, (as far as we can judge amidst contradictory statements,) 
for gross abuse of authority, and extreme tyranny, as Lacede- 
monian Harmost at Byzantium, and even for having tried to 
maintain himself in that place after the Ephors had formally dis- 
missed him. The known efficiency, and restless warlike appetite 
of Klearchus,3 procured for him the confidence of Cyrus, who gave 
him the large sum of ten thousand Darics, (about £7600), which 
he employed in levying an army of mercenary Greeks for the 
defence of the Grecian cities in the Chersonese against the Thra- 
cian tribes in their neighborhood ; thus maintaining the troops until 


1 Xen. Anab. i, 1, 63 i, 4, 2. 

® Xen. Anab. i, 1, 7, 8, ὥστε οὐδὲν ἤχϑετο (the king) αὐτῶν πολεμούντων. 

3 Xen. Anab.i,1, 9; ii, 6, 3. The statements here contained do not 
acree with Diodor. xiv, 12; while both of them differ from Isokrates (Orat 
viii, De Pace, 8. 121; Or. xii, Panath. s. 111), and Plutarch, Artaxerxes 
c. 6. 

I follow partially the narrative of Diodorus, so far as to suppose that the 
tyranny which he mentions was committed by Klearchus as Harmost of 
Byzantium. We know that there was a Lacedemonian Harmost in that 
town, named as soon as the town was taken, by Lysander, after the battle of 
Egospotami (Xen. Hellen. ii. 2,2) This was towards the end of 405 B. = 
We know farther, from the Anabasis, that Kleander was Harmost there 8 
400 n.c. Klearchus may have beer Harmost there in 404 B 6. 


EFFORTS OF CYRUS TO GAIN POPULARITY. 9 


they were required by Cyrus. Again, Aristippus and Menon, — 
Thessalians of the great family of the Aleuade at Larissa, whe 
had maintained their tie of personal hospitality with the Persian 
royal family ever since the time of Xerxes, and were now in con- 
nection with Cyrus,! — received from him funds to maintain a force 
of two thousand mercenaries for their political purposes in ‘Thessaly, 
subject to his ‘all whenever he should require them. Other 
Greeks, too, who had probably contracted similar ties of hospitality 
with Cyrus by service during the late war, — Proxenus, a Beo- 
tian; Agias and Sophznetus, Arcadians ; Sokrates, an Achzan, 
etc., — were also empowered by him to collect mercenary soldiers. 
His pretended objects were, partly the siege of Miletus; partly 
an ostensible expedition against the Pisidians, — warlike and pre- 
datory mountaineers who did much mischief from their fastnesses 
in the south-east of Asia Minor. 

Besides these unavowed Grecian levies, Cyrus sent envoys to 
the Lacedzemonians to invoke their aid, in requital for the stren- 
uous manner in which he had seconded their operations against 
Athens, — and received a favorable answer. He farther got 
together a considerable native force, taking great pains to concil- 
sate friends as well as to inspire confidence. “He was straight- 
forward and just, like a candidate for command,” — to use the 
expression of Herodotus respecting the Median Déiokés ; 2 main- 
taining order and security throughout his satrapy, and punishing 
evil doers in great numbers, with the utmost extremity of rigor ; 
of which the public roads exhibited abundant living testimony, in 
the persons of mutilated men, deprived of their hands, feet, or 
eyesight. But he was also exact in rewarding faithful service, 


? Xen. Anab. i, 1,10; Herodot. vii, 6; ix, 1; Plato, Menon, 6. 1, p. 70; 
€. 11, p. 78 C. 

$ Herodot. i. 96. Ὁ δὲ (Déiokés) ola μνξώμενος ἀρχὴν, ἐϑύς τε καὶ δίκαιος 
ἦν 


Xenoph. Hellen. iii, 1,1; Diodor, xiv, 19. 


? Xen. Anab. 1, 9, 8. Πολλάκ v ἣν ἀνὰ τὰς στειβομένας ὁδοὺς, καὶ 
ποὐῶν καὶ χειρῶν καὶ ὀφῚθδαλμῶν στεροϊμενους ἀνϑρώπους. 

For other samples of mutilation inflicted by Persians, not merely on mal- 
efactors, but on prisoners by wholesale, see Quintus Curtius, v.5, 6. Alex- 
ander the Great was approaching near to Persepolis, “ quum miserabile 
agmen, inter pauca fortune exempla memorandum, regi occurrit. Captivi 
erant Greci ad guatuor millia feré, quos Perse vario suppliciorum mode 
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both civil and military. He not only made various expeditions 
against the hostile Mysians and Pisidians, but was forward in 
exposing his own person, and munificent, rewarding the zeal of all 
soldiers who distinguished themselves. He attached men to his 
person both by a winning demeanor and by seasonable gifts. As 
it was the uniform custom, (and is still the custom in the East), 
for every one who approached Cyrus to come with a present m 
his hand! so he usually gave away again these presents as marks 
of distinction to others. Hence he not only acquired the attach- 
ment of all in his own service, but also of those Persians whom 


modern,) —and of such secret preparations, — Cyrus sought te 
reap the fruits at the beginning of 401 B. c. Xenias, his general 
at home, brought together all the garrisons, leaving a bare suffi- 
ciency for defence of the towns. Klearchus, Menon, and the other 
Greek generals were recalled, and the siege of Miletus was relin 
quished; so that there was concentrated at Sardis a body of sever 
thousand seven hundred Grecian hoplites, with five hundred light 
armed.! Others afterwards jomed on the march, and there was, be- 
sides, a native army of about one hundred thousand men. With such 
means Cyrus set forth, (March or April, 401 B. c.), from Sardis. 
Ilis real purpose was kept secret; his ostensible purpose, as pro- 
claimed and understood by every one except himself and Klearchus, 
was to conquer and root out the Pisidian mountaineers. A joint 
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Artaxerxes sent down on various pretences for the purpose of 
«hl ΟΝ = . e . Α ΟΞ Ὺ "4 Ν γῶ 
observing his motions. Of these emissaries from Susa, some were 
owl ro) = . e > . > 
even sent to obstruct and enfeeble him. It was under such orders 
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that a Persian named Orontes, governor of Sardis, acted, in levy- 
τ « Ji Pic c Α Ἂ 

, ΕΣ ἔνα τ jee subdued him, and twice 
ing open war against Cyrus 3 who twice su ἘΠ 


pardoned him, on solemn assurance of fidelity for the future. In 
all agreements, even with avowed enemies, Cyrus kept faith ex- 
actly ; so that his word was trusted by every one. . 

Of such virtues, (rare in an Oriental ruler, either ancient OF 


affecerunt. Alios pedibus, quosdam manibus auribusque, amputatis, inw- 
tisque barbararum literarum notis, in longum sul ludibrium — 
ete. Compare Diodorus, xvii, 69; and the prodigious tales of crue And 
counted in Herodot. ix, 112; Ktesias, Persic. c. 54-59; Plutarch, Artaxerx. 
is > A a ‘aussie of remark, that while there was nothing in which the 
Persian rulers displayed greater invention than in exaggerating ene suf- 
‘ering upon a malefactor or an enemy, — at Athens, _— = 
was put to death by public sentence, the execution ton Ρ sigan 
prison by administering a cup of hemlock, without even pu ) ic on 
[t was the minimum of pain, as well as the minimum of indigaity Log? κα 
one may see who reads the account of the death of Sokrates, given by Plato 
the Phedon. 

a oecthaleedy that, on the whole, the public sentiment in England is more 
humane now than it was in that day at Athens. Yet an Athenian public 
could not have borne the sight of a citizen publicly hanged or ee in 
the market-place. Much less could they have borne the sight γε . e — 
longed tortures inflicted on Damiens at Paris in 1757 (a fair parallel to 
Persian σκάφευσις described in Plutarch, Artaxerx. c. 16), in the presence 
of an immense crowd of spectators when every window commanding ἃ 
view of the Place de Gréve was let at a high pr‘ce, and filled by the best 
:) ny in Paris. ᾿ 

: T Xen, Anab. iL 9, 13. 3 Xen. Anab. i, 6, 6. 
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Lacedzmonian and Persian fleet, under the Lacedzmonian admi- 
ral Samius, at the same time coasted round the south of Asia Minor, 
in order to lend cooperation from the sea-side.2 This Lacedamonian 
cooperation passed for a private levy effected by Cyrus himself; for 
the ephors would not formally avow hostility against the Great 
King.3 

The body of Greeks, immortalized under the name of the Ten 
Thousand, who were thus preparing to plunge into so many unex- 
pected perils, — though embarking on a foreign mercenary service, 
were by no means outcasts, or even men of extreme poverty. 
They were for the most part persons of established position, and 
not a few even opulent. Half of them were Acadians or 
Acheeans. 

Such was the reputation of Cyrus for honorable and munificen . 
dealing, that many young men of good family had run away from 
their fathers and mothers; others of mature age had been tempted 
to leave their wives and children; and there were even some who 
had embarked their own money in advance of outfit for other 
poorer men, as well as for themselves.4 All calculated on a year’s 


1 Xen. Anab. i, 2, 2-3 2 Xen. Hellen. iii, 1,1. 3 Diodor. xiv, 21. 

4 Xen. Anab. vi, 4,8. Τῶν γὰρ στρατιωτῶν οἱ πλεῖστοι ἧσαν οὐ σπάνει 
βίου ἐκπεπλευκότες ἐπὶ ταύτην τὴν μισϑοφορὰν, ἀλλὰ τὴν Κύρου ἀρετὴν ἀκοῦ- 
evrec, οἱ μὲν καὶ ἀνόρας ἄγοντες, οἱ δὲ καὶ προσανελωκότες χρήματα, καὶ τοῦ- 
των ἕτεροι ἀποδεδρακότες πατέρας καὶ μητέρας, οἱ δὲ καὶ τέκνα καταλιπόντες, 
ὡς χρήματα αὐτοὶς κτησάμενοι ἥξοντες πάλιν, ἀκούοντες καὶ τοὺς ἀλλουΐϊ Tove 
παρὼ Κύρῳ πολλὰ καὶ ἀγαϑὰ πράττειν. Τοιοῦτοι οὖν ὄντες, ἐπόϑουν εἰς 
τὴν ‘Eyyada σώζεσϑαι. Compare Υ. 10, 10, 
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campaign in Pisidia; which might perhaps be hard, but would 
certainly be lucrative, and woula enable them to return witha 
well-furnisked purse. So the Greek commanders at Sardis all 
confidently assured them ; extolling, with the emphasis and elo- 
quence suitable to recruiting officers, both the liberality of Cyrus! 
and the abundant promise of all men of enterprise. 

Among others, the Beeotian Proxenus wrote to his friend Xen- 
ophon, at Athens, pressing him strongly to come to Sardis, and 
offering to present him to Cyrus, whom he, (Proxenus,) considered 
as a better friend to him than his own country 32” a striking evi- 
dence of the manner in which such foreign mercenary service 
overlaid Grecian patriotism, which we shall recognize more and 
more as we advance forward. This able and accomplished Athe- 
nian, — entitled to respectful gratitude, not indeed from Athens 
his country, but from the Cyreian army and the intellectual world 
generally, — was one of the class of Knights or Horsemen, and 
is said to have served in that capacity at the battle of Delium.3 
Of his previous life we know little or nothing, except that he was 
an attached friend and diligent hearer of Sokrates; the memorials 
of whose conversation we chiefly derive from his pen, as we also 


derive the narrative of the Cyreian march. In my last preceding 
chapter on Sokrates, I have made ample use of the Memorabilia 
of Xenophon; and I am now about to draw from his Anabasis (a 
model of perspicuous and interesting narrative) the account of the 
adventures of the Cyreian army, which we are fortunate in know- 
ing from so authentic a source. 


} Compare similar praises of Ptolemy Philadelphus, in order to attract 
Greek mercenaries from Sicily to Egypt (Theokrit. xiv, 50-59). 

2 Xen. Anab. iii, 1, 4. Ὑπισχνεῖτο δὲ αὐτῷ (Proxenus to Xenophon) εἰ 
ἔλϑοι. φίλον Κύρῳ ποιήσειν" ὃν αὐτὸς ἔφη κρεϊίττωἑαυτῷ νομίζειν τῆς πατρί: 
doc. 

3 Strabo, ix, p. 403. The story that Sokrates carried off Xenophon, 
wounded and thrown from his horse, on his shoulders, and thus saved his 
life, — seems too doubtful to enter into the narrative. 

Among the proofs that Xenophon was among the Horsemen or Ἱππεὶς of 
Athens, we may remark, not only his own strong interest, and great skill 
in horsemanship, in the cavalry service and the duties of its commander, 
and in all that relates to horses, as manifested in his published works,— but 
also the fact, that his son Gryllus served afterwards among the Atheniaa 
horsemen at the combat of cavalry which preceded the great battle of Man 


tineia (Diogetn -u€rt ii, £4} 
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On recviving the invitation from Proxenus, Xenophon felt much 
inclined to comply. ‘Toa member of that class of Knights, which 
three years before had been the mainstay of the atrocities of the 
Thirty, (how far he was personally concerned, we cannot say,) it 
is probable that residence in Athens was in those times not pecu- 
liarly agreeable to him. He asked the opinion of Sokrates ; who, 
apprehensive lest service under Cyrus, the bitter enemy of Athens, 
might expose him to unpopularity with his countrymen, recom- 
mended an application to the Delphian oracle. Thither Xenophon 
went; but in truth he had already made up his mind beforehand. 
So that instead of asking, “ whether he ought to go or refuse, — 
he simply put the question, “ To which of the gods must I sacri- 
fice, in order to obtain safety and success in a journey which I am 
now meditating?” The reply of the oracle, — indicating Zeus 
Basileus as the god to whom sacrifice was proper, — was brought 
back by Xenophon; upon which Sokrates, though displeased that 
the question had not been fairly put as to the whole project, never- 
theless advised, since an answer had now been given, that it 
should be literally obeyed. Accordingly Xenophon, having offered 
the sacrifices prescribed, took his departure first to Ephesus and 
thence to Sardis, where he found the army about to set forth. 
Proxenus presented him to Cyrus, who entreated him earnestly 
io take service, promising to dismiss him as soon as the campaign 
against the Pisidians should be finished.!. He was thus induced 
to stay, yet only as a volunteer or friend of Proxenus, without 
accepting any special post in the army, cither as officer or soldier. 
There is no reason to believe that his service under Cyrus had 
actually the effect apprehended by Sokrates, of rendering him 
unpopular at Athens. For though he was afterwards banished, 
this sentence was not passed against him until after the battle of 
Koréneia in 394 B. c., where he was in arms as a conspicuous 
officer under Agesilaus, against his own countrymen and their 
Theban allies, — nor need we look farther back for the grounds 
af the sentence. 

Though Artaxerxes, entertaining general suspicions of his bro- 
ther’s ambitious views, had sent down various persons to watch 
nim, yet Cyrus had contrived to gain or neutralize these spies, and 


~ 


1 Xen. Anab. iii, 1, 4-9; v. 9, 22-24. 
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had masked his preparations so skilfully, that no intimation was 
gonveyed to Susa until the march was about to commence. It 
was only then that Tissaphernes, seeing the siege of Miletus re- 
linquished, and the vast force mustering at Sardis, divined that 
something more was meant than the mere conquest of Pisidian 
freebooters, and went up in person to warn the king; who began 
his preparations forthwith.!| That which Tissaphernes had divined 
was yet a secret to every man in the army, to Proxenus as well 
as the rest, — when Cyrus, having confided the provisional man- 
agement of his satrapy to some Persian kinsmen, and to his admi- 
ral the Egyptian Tamos, commenced his march in a south-easterly 
direction from Sardis, through Lydia and Phrygia.2 Three days’ 
march, a distance stated at twenty-two parasangs,? brought him to 


' Xen. Anab. i, 2, 4; i, 3, 19. 
Diodorus (xiv, 11) citing from Ephorus affirms that the first revelation 


to Artaxerxes was made by Pharnabazus, who had learnt it from the acute- 
ness of the Athenian exile Alkibiades. Tha he latter should have had 
any concern in it, appears improbable. ut iodorus on more than one 
oceasion, confounds Pharnabazus and Tissaphern 

2 Diodor. xiv, 19. 

3 The parasang was a Persian measurement of length, but according to 
Strabo, not of uniform value in all part Asia; in some parts, held equiv: 
alent to thirty stadia, in others to forty, in others to sixty (Strabo, xi, p. 518; 
Forbiger, Handbuch der Alten Geograph. vol. i, p. 555). This variability 
of meaning is no way extraordinary, when we ' 
tween English, Irish, and German miles, etc 

Herodotus tells us distinctly what he m 
Persian government of his day recognize¢ 
the great road from Sardis 
territory for purposes of tribute 
Greek stadia = nearly three anda Snglish miles, or nearly 
graphical miles. The distance between every two successive stations. 


id all sect 


the road from Sardis to Susa, (which was “all inhabited ¢ 


LI 
διὰ οἰκεομένης τε ἅπασα καὶ ἀσφολέος), would seem to have been 


and marked in parasangs and fracti 
from the account which Herodotus 
that this road passed from Kappadoki ' 
Keleenz and Kolossex to Sardis; and therefore that the road which 
took for his march, from Sardis at least as far as Keleenz, must have 
s0 measured and marked. 
Xenophon also in his summing up of the route, (ii, 2, 6; vii, 8, 26) lime 
plies the parasang as equivalent to thirty stadia, while he gives for the 
most purt, each day’s journey measured in parasangs. Now evead a tn 
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whe Meander; one additional march of eight parasangs, after 


erossing that river, forwarded him to Kolosse, a flourishing city 


gutset of the march, we have no reason to believe that there was any official 
measurer of road-progress accompanying the army, like Beton, ὁ Byatt 
στὴς ᾿Αλεξάνδρου, in Alexander’s invasion; see Athenzus, x, p. 442, and 
Geier, Alexandri Magni Histor. Scriptt. p. 357. Yet Xenophon, through 
out the whole march, even as far as Trebizond, states the day’s march of 
the army in parasangs; not merely in Asia Minor, where there were roads, 
put through the Arabian desert between Thapsakus and Pylx, — through 
the snows of Armenia, — and through the territory of the barbarous Chaly- 
bes. He tells us that in the desert of Arabia they marched ninety parasang 
in thirteen days, or very nearly seven parasangs per day, —and that too 
under the extreme heat of summer. He tells us, farther, that in the deep 
snows of Armenia, and in the extremity of winter, they marched fifteen 
parasangs in three days; and through the territory (also covered with snow) 
of the pugnacious Chalybes, fifty parasangs in seven days, or more than 
seven parasangs per day. Such marches, at thirty stadia for the parasang, 
are impossible. And how did Xenophon measure the distance marched 
over ὁ 

The most intelligent modern investigators and travellers, — Major Ren 
nell, Mr. Ainsworth, Mr. Hamilton, Colonel Chesney, Professor Koch, ete., 
offer no satisfactory solution of the difficulty. Major Rennell reckons the 
parasangs as equal to 2.25 geogr. miles; Mr. Ainsworth at three geogr. 
Mr. Hamilton (travels in Asia Minor, c. 42, p. 200), at something 
n two and a half geogr. miles; Colonel Chesney (Euphrat. and Ti- 


ει: 


? 


ris, ch. 8, p. 207) at 2.608 geogr. miles between Sardis and Thapsakus —~ 
1.98 geoer. miles, between Thapsakus and Kunaxa,—at something less 
_without specifying how much, during the retreat. It is evident 


i 


is no certain basis to proceed upon, even for the earlier portion of 
more, for the retreat. The distance between Ikonium and 
is one of the quantities on which Mr. Hamilton rests his 
y no means certain that Cyrus took the dire 
1 out of his way, partly 
iykaonia, partly to eonduct the Kilikian princess homeward. 
d upon by Mr. I yn, is the distance between Kelzen: 
ite of which seems well ascertained, 
best modern maps, fifty-two geographical 
the distance twenty parasangs. Assuming the road by 
been the same with a , it would 
make the parasang of Xenophon = 2.6 geographical miles. I have before 
remarked that the road between Kolossz and Kelznz was probably measured 
and numbered according to parasangs; so that Xenophon, in giving the 
number of parasangs betwe:n these two places, would be speaking upon 
official authority. 
Even a century and a half afterwards, the geographer Kratosthenes found 
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in Phrygia, where Menon overtook him with a reinforcement of 
one thousand hoplites, and five hundred peltasts, — Dolopes, JEnI- 
anes, and Olynthians. He then marched three days onward to 
Kelenex, another Phrygian city, “great and flourishing,” with a 
citadel very strong both by nature and art. Here he halted no 
less than thirty days, in order to await the arri 

with his division of one thousand hoplites, eight hundred ‘Thracian 
peltasts, and two hundred Kretan bowmen; at the same time So- 
phenetus arrived with one thousand farther hoplites, and Sosias 
with three hundred. This total of Greeks was reviewed by 


it not possible to obtain accurate measurements, in much of the country 
traversed by Cyrus (Strabo, ii, p. 73.) 

Colonel Chesney remarks, ~ “ From Sardis to Cunaxa, or the 
Mohammed, cannot be much under or over twelve hundred and sixty-fiv 
geographical miles ; making 2.364 geographical miles for each of the five 
hundred and thirty-five parasangs given by Xenophon between those two 
places.” 

As a measure of distance, the parasang of Xenophon is evidently untrust- 
worthy. Is it admissible to consider, in the description of this march, that 
the parasangs and stadia of Xenophon are measurements rather of time 


mounds of 


' ‘ 


than of space? Trom Sardis to Kelxnx, he had a measured road and 
numbered parasangs of distance ; it is probable that the same mensuration 
and numeration continued for four days farther, as far as Keram6én-Agora, 
(since I imagine that the road from Keleenz to the Halys and Kappadokia 
must have gone through these two places,) — and possibly it may have con- 
tinned even as far as Ikonium or Dana. Hence, by these early marches, 
Xenophon had the opportunity of forming to himself roughly an idea of 
the time (measured by the course of tlre sun) which it took for the army to 
march one, two, or three parasangs and when he came to the ulterior por- 
{fons of the road, he called that length of time by the name of one, two, or 
three parasangs. Five parasangs seem to have meant with him a full day’s 
march; three or four, a short day; six, seven, or eight, a long, or very long 
day. 

We must recollect that the Greeks in the time of Xenophon had no port: 
able means of measuring hours, and did not habitually divide the day inte 
hours, or into any other recognized fraction. The Alexandrine astrono- 
mers, near two centuries afterwards, were the first to use ὥρη in the sense 
of hour (Ideler, Handbuch der Chronologie, vol. i, p. 239.) 

This may perhaps help to explain Xenophon’s meaning, when he talka 
about marching five or seven parasangs amidst the deep snows of Armenia 
I do not however suppose that he had this meaning uniformly or steadily 
present to his mind. Sometimes, it wiuld seem, he must have uscd the 


word in its usual meaning of distance. 
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Cyrus in one united body at Kelenz; eleven thcusand hoplites 
and two thousand peltasts.'! 

As far as Kelznz, his march had been directed straight towards 
Pisidia, near the borders of which territory that city is situated 
So far, therefore, the fiction with which he started was kept up. 
But on leaving Kelzenz, he turned his march away from Pisidia, 
in a direction nearly northward; first in two days, ten parasangs, 
to the town of Peltz; next in two days farther, twelve parasangs, 
to Keramdn-Agora, the last city in the district adjoining Mysia. 
At Pelte, in a halt of three days, the Arcadian general Xenias 
celebrated the great festival of his country, the Lykza, with its 
usual games and matches, in the presence of Cyrus. From Ke- 
ramén-Agora, Cyrus marched in three days the unusual distance 
of thirty parasangs,® to a city called Kaystru-Pedion, (the plain 


' Xen. Anab. i, 2, 8,9. Ahont Kelens, Arrian, Exp. Al. i, 29, 2; Quint 
Curt. iil, 1, 6. 

2 These three marches, each of ten parasangs, from Keramén-Agora to 
Kiystru-Pedion, — are the longest recorded in the Anabasis. It is rather 
surprising to find them so; for there seems no motive for Cyrus to have 

ied forward. When he reached Kaystru-Pedion, he halted five days 

h (Zug der Zehn Tausend, Leipsic, 1850, p. 19) remarks that the three 

s’ march, which seem to have dropped out of Xenophon’s calculation, 
paring the items with the total, might conveniently be let in here; sq 

t these thirty parasangs should have occupied six days’ march instead of 

e; five parasangs per day. ‘The whole march which Cyrus had hitherto 

ide from Sardis, including the road from Keramoén-Agora to Kaystru- 
Pedion, lay in the great road from Sardis to the river Halys, Kappadokia, 
and Susa. That road (as we see by the March of Xerxes, Herodot. vii, 26; 
v, 52) passed through both Kelenz and Kolosse; though this is a pro- 
digious departure from the straight line. At Kaéystru-Pedion, Cyrus seems 
to have left this great road; taking a different route, in a direction nearly 
south-east towards Ikonium. About the point, somewhere near Synnada, 
where these different roads crossed, see Mr. Ainsworth, Trav. in the Track, 


i - 


28 
I do not share the doubts which have been raised about Xenophon’s ac 
curacy, in his description of the route from Sardis to Ikonium; though the 
uames of several of the places which he mentions are not known to us, and 
their sites cannot be exactly identified. There is a great departure from 
the straight line of bearing. But we at the present day assign more weight 
to ihat circumstance than is suited to the days of Xenophon. Straight 
roads, stretching systematically over a large region of country, are not of 
that age ; 
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the communications were probably all originally made, betweer 
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of Kaystrus), where he halted for five days. Here his repose 
yas disturbed by the murmurs of the Greek soldiers, who bad 
received no pay for three months, (Xenophon had before told us 
that they were mostly men who had some means of their own) 
and who now flocked around his tent to press for their arrears. So 
impoverished was Cyrus by previous disbursements, — perhaps 
also by remissions of tribute for the purpose of popularizing him- 
self, — that he was utterly without money, and was obliged to put 
them off again with promises. And his march might well have 
ended here, had he not been rescued from embarrassment by the 
arrival of Epyaxa, wife of the Kilikian prince Syennesis, who 
brought to him a large sum of money, and enabled him to give to 
the Greek soldiers four months’ pay at once. As to the Asiatic 
soldiers, it is probable that they received little beyond their 
tenance. 

Two ensuing days of march, still through Phrygia, brought the 
army to Thymbrium ; two more to Tyrieum. Each day’s march 
is called five parasangs'. It was here that Cyrus, halting three 
days, passed the army in review, to gratify the Kilikian princess 
Epyaxa, who was still accompanying the march. His 
troops were first made to march in order before him, cavalry a 
infantry in their separate divisions ; after which he himself in 
chariot, and Epyaxa in a Harmamaxa, (a sort of carriage or 
litter covered with an awning which opened or shut at assure), 


Ἰ 


passed all along the front of the Greek line, di 
The hoplites were marshalled four dee) 
brazen helmets, purple tunics, greaves or legeu 


rubbed bright, just taken out of the 


one neighboring town and another, without much reference to sai 
distance, and with no reference to any promotion of traffic between d 
places. 

It was just about this time that King Archelaus begat 
roads” in Macedonia, — which Thucydides seems to note : 
thing (ii, 100). 

' Neither Thymbrium, nor Tyrizum, can be identified. But it seems 
that both must have been situated on the line of road now followed by the 
earavans from Smyrna to Konieh (Ikonium,) which line of road follows a 
direction between the mountains called Emir Dagh on the north-east, and 
those called Sultan Tagh on the south-west (Koch, Der Zug der Zehn 
Tausend, p. 21, 22). 
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carried ducing a mere march.! Klearchus commanded or the 
left, and Menon on the right; the other generals being distributed 


in the centre. Having completed his review along the whole 
line, and taken a station with the Kilikian princess at a certain 
distance in front of it, Cyrus sent his interpreter to the generals, 
and desired that he might ree them charge. Accordingly, the 
orders were given, the spears were protended, the trumpets sound. 
ed, and the whole Greek force moved forward in battle array 
with the usual shouts. As they advanced; the pace became accel- 
erated, and they made straight against the victualling portion of 
the Asiatic encampment. Such was the terror occasioned by the 
sieht, that all the Asiatics fled forthwith, abandoning their prop- 
erty, ~ Epyaxa herself among the first, quitting her palanquin. 
Though she had among her personal guards some Greeks from 
Aspendus, she had never before seen a Grecian army, and was 
amazed as wei as terrified; much to the satisfaction of Cyrus, 
who saw in th. scene an augury of his coming success.® 


\ Elyov δὲ πᾶντε κράνη χαλκᾶ, καὶ χιτῶνας φοινικοῦς, καὶ κνημῖδας, καὶ 
τὰς ἀσπίδας ἐκκεκαϑαρμένας. 

When the hoplite was on march, without expectation of an enemy, the 
shicld seems to have been carried behind him, with his blanket attached to 
it (see Aristoph. Acharn. 1085, 1089-1149); it was slung by the strap round 
his neck and shoulder. Sometimes indeed he had an opportunity of reliev 
ing himself from the burden, by putting the shield in a baggage-wagon 
(Xen. Anab. i, 7,20). The officers generally, and doubtless some soldiers, 
could command attendants to carry their shields for them (iv, 2, 20; Aris- 
toph. I, c.). 

On occasion of this review, the shields were unpacked, rubbed, and bright- 
ened, as before a battle (Xen. Hell. vii, 5, 20); then fastened round the neck 
or shoulders, and held out upon the left arm, which was passed through the 

ps attached to its concave or interior side. 

Re specting the cases or wrappers of the shields, see a curious Stratagem 
f the Syracusan Agathokles (Diodor. xx, 11). The Roman soldiers also 
carried their shields in leathern wrappers, when on march (Plutarch, Lucull 
27). 

it is to be remarked that Xenophon, in enumerating the arms of the Cy 
reians, does not mention breastplates; which (though sometimes worn, see 
Plutarch, Dion. c. 30) were not usually worn by hoplites, who carried heavy 
shields. It is quite possible that some of the Cyreian infantry may have 
had breastplates as well as shields, since every soldier provide. his own 
arms; but Xenophon states only what was common to all. 

Grecian cavalry commonly wore a heavy breastplate, but had no :.ivld. 

® Xen. Anab. 3, 2, 16-19. 
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Three days of farther march, (called twenty parasangs in all) 
brought the army to Ikonium, (now Konieh), the extreme city of 
Phrygia; where Cyrus halted three days. He then marched for 
five days (thirty parasangs) through Lykaonia; which country, 
as being out of his own satrapy, and even hostile, he allowed the 
Greeks to plunder. Lykaonia being immediately on the borders 
of Pisidia, its inhabitants were probably reckoned as Pisidians, 
since they were of the like predatory character:! so that Cyrus 
would be partially realizing the pretended purpose of his expedi 
tion. He thus, too, approached near to Mount Taurus, which 
separated him from Kilikia; and he here sent the Kilikian prin 
cess, together with Menon and his division, over the mountain, by 
a pass shorter and more direct, but seemingly little frequented, 
and too difficult for the whole army; in order that they might 
thus get straight into Kilikia,? in the rear of Syennesis, who was 
secupying the regular pass more to the northward. Intending 
to enter with his main body through this latter pass, Cyrus first 
proceeded through Kappadokia (four days’ march, twenty-five 
parasangs) to Dana or Tyana, a flourishing city of Kappadokia ; 
where he halted three days, and where he put to death two 
Persian officers, on a charge of conspiring against him.? 

This regular pass over Taurus, the celebrated Tauri-Pyle or 
Kilikian Gates, was occupied by Syennesis. Though a road fit 
for vehicles, it was yet three thousand six hundred feet above the 
level of the sea, narrow, steep, bordered by high ground on each 


( 
© 


side, and crossed by a wall with gates, so that it could not b 


9 
forced if ever so mode rately defended.4 But the Kilikian prince, 


! Xen. Anab. iii, 2, 25 
3 This shorter and more direct pass crosses the Taurus by Kizil-Ches. 
meh, Alan Buzuk, and Mizetli:; it led directly to the Kilikian δι aport-towk 
Soli, afterwards called Pompeiopolis. It is laid down in the Peutinger 
Tables as the road from Iconium to Pompeiopolis (Ainsworth, p. 40 seg.; 
Chesney, Euph. and Tigr. ii, p. 209). 

3 Xen. Anab. i, 2, 20. 

4 Xen. Anab. 1 =. 9. Diodor. Xiv, 90, See Mr. Kinneir, Travels ila 
Asia Minor, p.116; Col Chesney, Euphrates and Tigris, vol. i, p. 293-354; 
and Mr. Ainsworth, Travels in the Track of the Ten Thousand, p. 40 seg... 
also his other work, Travels in Asia Minor, vol. ii. ch. 30, p. 70-77; and 
Koch, Der Zug der Zehr Tausend, p. 26-172, for a description of this mem 
arable pass. 
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alarmed at the news that Menon had already crossed the moun- 
tains by the less frequented pass to his rear, and that the fleet of 
Cyrus was sailing along the coast, evacuated his own impregna 

ble position, and fell back to Tarsus; from whence he again re- 
tired, accompanied by most of the inhabitants, to an inaccessible 
fastness on the mountains. Accordingly Cyrus, ascending with- 
out opposition the great pass thus abandoned, reached ‘Tarsus 
after a march of four days, there rejoining Menon and Epyaxa. 
Two lochi or companies of the division of Menon, having dis- 
persed on their march for pillage, had been cut off by the natives ; 
for which the main body of Greeks now took their revenge, 
plundering both the city and the palace of Syennesis. That prince, 
though invited by Cyrus to come back to Tarsus, at first refused, 
but was at length prevailed upon by the persuasions of his wife, 
to return under a safe conduct. He was induced to contract an 
alliance, to exchange presents with Cyrus, and to give him a 
large sum of money towards his expedition, together with a con- 
tingent of tr ops ; in return for which it was stipulated that Kilikia 
should be no farther plundered, and that the slaves taken away 
might be recovered wherever thuy were found.! 

It seems evident, though Xenophon does not directly tell us so, 
that the resistance of Syennesis, (this was a standing name or 
title of the hereditary princes of Kilikia under the Persian crown), 
was a mere feint; that the visit of Epyaxa with a supply of 
money to Cyrus, and the admission of Menon and his division 
over Mount Taurus, were manceuvres in collusion with him ; and 
that. thinking Cyrus would be successful, he was disposed to sup- 
port his cause, ‘yet careful at the same time to give himself the 
air of having been overpowered, in case Artaxerxes should prove 


victorious.2 


Alexander the Great, as well us Cyrus, was fortunate enough to find this 


a 


impregnable pass abandoned; as it appears, through sheer stupidity or reck- 
lessness of the satrap who ought to have defended it, and who had not even 
the same excuse for abandoning it as Syennesis had on the approach of 
Cyrus (Arrian. E. A. ii. 4; Curtius, iii, 9, 10, 11). 

' Xen. Anab. i, 2, 23-27. 

2 Diodorus (xiv, 20) represents Syennesis as playing a fouble game, 
though reluctantly. He takes no notice of the proceeding of Epyaxa. 

So Livy says, about the conduct of the Macedonian courtiers in regard 
to the enmity between Perseus and Demetrius. the two sons of Philip Il of 
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At first, however, if appeared as if the march of Cyrus was 

7 > . ryt ν 
destined to finish at Tarsus, where he was obliged to remain 
twenty days. The army had already passed by Pisidia, the 
ostensible purpose of the expedition, for which the Grecian troo 


had been engaged; not one of them, either officer or soldi: 


ps 
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snectine anvthing ¢ the pn ites wt ; ry 
Buspecting anything to the contrary, except Klearchus, who was 


he I, ol] , aw ti . 
in the Dut all now saw that they had been imposed 


upon, and found out that they were to be conducted against the 
>} Ἂ . . ὼ . ᾽ Ι 
Persian king. Besides the resentment 


shrunk from the risk altogether : 


armies, but from the terrors cf a march of three months inward 


from the eoast, and the impossibilit return, which rad so 


powertully affected the Spartan King Kleomenes,!' a 


a century be- 


δι χω ξγυπω . ᾿ νοὶ 
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fore; most of them being (as I have 


decent position and family in their respective cities 


γ 
ς᾽ δι οὐδ. “1... ες . : 
ly tney prociaimed tieir determination to advance ne 
they had not been er, caced to fight aoainst the Great 
Among the Grecian officers, each (Klearchus, Pr 


non, Xenias, etc.) commanded his own separate di 
i 


4 
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reneralissimo except Cy rus himself. Each of them probably 
i : ra 
sympathized more or less in the resentment as well as in the 


é! . 


repugnance of the soldiers. But Klearchus, an exile and a mer- 


cenary by profession, was doubtless prepared for this mutiny, and 
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had assured Cyrus that it might be overcome. That such a mat 


as Klearchus could be tolerated as a commander of fre 
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1on-professional soldiers, is : ‘oof of the great s ibili 
al soldiers, is a proof of the great susceptibility 


i¢ Greek hoplites for military discipline. For though he had 
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itary merits, being brave, resolute, and full of 
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for the subsistence 
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ed with him =. ] . | 
(1 Witih DIM, and were remarka 
: 


nese at Peeling - —— 2s . 
& ness Of discipline, so long as political orders required 


*“ Crescente in dies Philippi odio in Rc manos, cui Perseus indul 
geret, Demetrius summa ope adversaretur, prospicient 
incaw i a fraude fraternA juvenis — adiuvandu | ; 
damaque spem potentioris, Pers Ὁ se adjungunt,” 


es animo exitum 
ἢ, trum erat. rati. foven 
| xi, 5). 

« See Herodot. v. 49, 3. Xen. Anab. i, 3, ἐ. 
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but preferred service under other commanders, when they could 
obtain it.! Finding his orders to march forward disobeyed, Kle- 
archus proceeded at once in his usual manner to enforce and 
punish. But he found resistanee universal; he himself with the 
eattle who carried his baggage, was pelted when he began te 
move forward, and narrowly escaped with his life. ‘Thus disap- 
pointed in his attempt at coercion, he was compelled to convene 
the soldiers in a regular assembly, and to essay persuasion. 

On first appearing before tne assembled soldiers, this harsh 
and imperious officer s.ood for a iong time silent, and even weep- 
ing; a remarkable point in Grecian manners, — and exceedingly 
impressive to the soldiers, who looked on him with surprise and 

silence. At length he addressed them: “ Be not astonished, 

Ἔν to see me deeply mortified. Cyrus has been my friend 

benefactor. It was he who sheltered me as an exile, and 
cave me ten thousand Daries, which I expended not on my own 
profit or pleasure, but upon you, and in defence of Grecian inter- 
ests in the Chersonese against Thracian depredators. When Cy- 
rus invited me, I came to him along with you, in order to make 
him the best return in my power for his past kindness. But 
now, since you will no longer march along with me, I am under 
the necessity either of renouncing you or of breaking faith with 
Whether I am doing right or not, I cannot say; but I 
shall stand by you, and share your fate. No one shall say of me 
that, having conducted Greek troops into a foreign land, I be- 
trayed the Greeks and chose the foreigner. You are to me 
country, friends, allies; while you are with me, I can help a 
friend, and repel an enemy. Understand me well; I shall ge 
vherever you go, and partake your fortune.” 3 
is speech, and the distinct declaration of Klearchus that he 
would not march forward against the King, was heard by the 
soldiers with much delight: in which those of the other Greeb 
divisions sympathized, especially as none of the other Greek com- 
manders had yet announced a similar resolution. So strong wae 
this feeling among the soldiers of Xenias and Pasion, that twe 


' Xen. Anab. ti, 6, 5-15. 
2 Xen. Anab. i, 3, 2-7. Here, as on other occasions, I translate the 
sense rather than the words. 
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thousand of them left their commanders, coming over forthwith 
with arms and baggage, to the encampment of Klearchus. 

Meanwhile Cyrus himself, dismayed at the resistance encoun- 
tered, sent to desire an interview with Klearchus. But the latter, 
knowing well the game that he was playing, refused to obey the 
summons. He, however, at the same time despatched a secret 
message to encourage Cyrus with the assurance that everything 
would come right at last, — and to desire farther that fresh invi- 
tations might be sent, in order that he (Klearchus) might answer 
by fresh refusals. He then again convened in assembly both his 
own soldiers and those who had recently deserted Xenias to join 
him. Soldiers,” (said he), we must recollect that we have now 
broken with Cyrus. We are no longer his soldiers, nor he our 
paymaster; moreover, I know that he thinks we have wronged 
him, —so that I am both afraid and ashame 9 ‘ar him, 
He is a good friend, — but a formidable οἱ 
ful force of his own, which all of you see near at Σ 
no time for us toslumber. We must take careful counsel whether 
to stay or go; and if we go, how to get away in safety, as well as 
to obtain provisions. I shall be glad to hear what any man haz 
to suggest.” 

Instead of the peremptory tone habitual with Klearchus, the 
troops found themselves now, for the first time, not merely released 
from his command, but deprived of his advice. Some soldiers 
addressed the assembly, proposing various measures suit: 
the emergency; but their propositions were opposed 
speakers, who, privately instigated by Klearchus himself, 
the difficulties either of staying or departing. O 

| 
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secret partisans of the commander even affected to take 

posite side, and to be impatient for immediate departure. 
Klearchus does not choose to conduct us back (said this speaker 
let us immediately elect other generals, buy provisions, g 

to depart, and then send to ask Cyrus for merchant-vessel 

at any rate for guides in our return march by land. If he re- 
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fuses both these requests, we must put ourselves in marching 
order, to fight our way back; sending forward a detachment with- 


out delay to occupy the passes.” Klearchus here interposed to 


say, that as for himself, it was impossible for him {7 continue iz 
command: but be would faithtully obey any other commander 


DFCEIT EMPLOYED BY KLEARCHUS. “5 


who micht be elected. He was followed by another speaker, who 
demonstrated the absurdity of going and asking Cyrus, either for 
a cuide, or for ships, at the very moment when they were frus- 
trating his projects. How could he be expected to assist them 
ruides ? 


Oo 


in getting away? Who could trust either his ships or his 
On the other hand, to depart without his knowledge or concur- 
rence was impossible. ‘The proper course would be to send a 
deputation to him, consisting of others along with Klearchus, to 
ask what it was that he really wanted which no one yet knew. 
His answer to the question should be reported to the meeting, in 
order that they might take their resolution accordingly. 
To this proposition the soldiers acceded ; for it was but too 
retreat was no easy matter. The deputation went to 
estion to Cyrus; who replied that his real purpose was 


is enemy Abrokomas, who was on the river Euphrates, 


> march onward. If he found Abrokomas there, he 

him as he deserved. If. on the other hand, Abro- 

, they might again consult what step was fit to be 

diers, on hearing this, suspected it to be a deception, 

but nevertheless acquiesced, not knowing what else to do. ‘They 

required only an increase of pay. Nota word was said about 

the Great King, or the expedition against him. Cyrus granted 

increased pay of fifty per cent. upon the previous rate. Instead 

of one daric per month to each soldier, he agreed to give a darie 
and a half.” ! 

remarkable scene at Tarsus illustrates the character of 

‘k eitizen-soldier. What is chiefly to be noted, is, the 


appeal made to their reason and judgement,—the habit, estab- 


ui ι 


lished more or less throuzhout so large a portion of the Grecian 


ει 


world, and attaining its maximum at Athens, of hearing both 

sides and deciding afterwards. The soldiers are indignant, Just- 
ὦ το, 

ly and naturally, at the fraud practised upon them. But instead 


of surre rings thems: 3; to ὁ impulse arising out of the past, 


they are brought to look at the actualities of the present, and 
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Cyrus, was an enterprise so full of difficulty and daager, that the 
decision to which they came Was recommended by the best con- 
siderations of reason. ΤῸ go on was the least dangerous course 
of the two, besides its chances of unmeasured reward. 

As the remaining Greek officers and soldiers followed the ex- 
forward from Tarsus, and reached Issus, the extreme city 
kia, in five days’ march, — crossing the ri 
mus. At Issus, εἰ flourishing and commercial port 
of the Gulf so called, Cyrus was joined by hi fleet of fifty tri- 
remes, — thirty-five Lacedemonian and twenty-five Persian tri- 
remes; bringing a reinforcement of seven hundred hoplites, und 
the command of the Lacedzmonian ᾿; irisophus, said 
been despatched by the Spartan Ephors.? He al 
farther reinforcement of four hundred Grecian soldiers; making 
the total of Greeks in his army fourteen thousand, from which 


riven by Xenophon at thi 
hundred feet ; which ly with the statements of modern travé 
(Koch, Der Zuc der Zehn Tausend 
Compare, for the iption of 
Asia Minor, p. 135; 1. Chesney, 
Ainsworth, Travels in the Track of the T 
Colonel Chesney affirms that neither the Sa e Pyramus is ft 


here must have been bridges; which, in the then flourishing state 
by no means improbable. 


ster +} . ++ hin +} , 
differ as to the route which they suppose 


Tarsus and Issus 
Xenophon mentions nothing about th 


appear noticed both in Arrian (ii, 6. 11,7) a in Strabo (xiv, 
various data of ancient history and geography about this r 
means easy to reconcile ; see a valuable note of Miitzel on Quintus Curtius, 


iii, 17, 7. An inspection of the best recent maps, either Colonel Chesney’s 
or Kiepert’s, clears up some of these better than any v ‘rbal description. 
We see by these maps that Mount Amanus bifurcates 1 two branches 
one of them flanking the Gulf of Issus on its western, the 

ern side. ‘There are thus two different passes each called Pyle Amanides 
or Amanian Gates; one having reference to the Western Amanus, the 
other to the Eastern. The former was crossed by Alexander, the latter by 
Darius. before the battle of Issus; and Arrian (ii, 6; ii, 7) is equally or 
rect in saying of both of them that they passed the Amanian Gates “τοῖον 
both did not pass the same gates. 


3 Diodor. xiv. 21. 
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are to be deducted the one hundred soldiers of Menon’s division, 
slain in Kilikia. 
The arrival of this last body of four hundred men was a fac 
of some importance. They had hitherto been in the service of 
Abrokomas (the Persian general commanding a vast force, said 


three hundred thousand men, for the king, in Phoenicia and 


. ᾿ S| z Ὕ ι Ὗ . 
ria), from whem they now deserted to Cvrus. Such desertion 
fi 


oht against the great 


at once the proof of their reluctance to 


their countrymen marching upwards, and of the general 
. i < 


ὶ 
εἰ 


lisecouragvement reigning amidst the king’s army. So great, indeed, 
i rokomas now fled from the Syrian 
abandoning three defensible positions in 
Gates of Kilikia and Syria. 2. The pass 
Reilan over Mount Amanus. 3. The passage of the Euphra- 
been alarmed by the easy passage 
Cilikia, and still more, probably, 

is with the invader.! 

5. of Kilikia and Syria 
for this emergency by bring- 
at he might be able to trans- 

defenders. ‘The pass 
vas a narrow road for the 
sea on one side and the 
on the other. The two 
of Syria, were 


he two the river 


ut the posses: 
Cyrus 

we cannot 
ὶ us ὧδ compa ‘eG 
had looked at this as 
beforehand, and had 


Pe Δ : Can 4} a , ] See : 
provided the means of meetins lem; whereas n the King’s side, 


all the numerous means and opportunities ΟἹ defence are succes. 
' Xen. Anab. 1, 4, 3-5. ‘Appoxouac δ᾽ οὐ τοῦτο ETO 70 €V ἀλλ᾽ ἐπεὶ ἤκουσέ 
Κῦρον ἐν Κιλικίᾳ ὄντα, ἀναστρέψας ἐκ Φοινίκης, παρὰ (βασιλέα ἀπήλαυνεν. 
etc. 
1 Diodor. xiv. 
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sively abandoned ; the Persians have no confidence, except in vast 


numbers, — or when numbers fail, in treacl 


ery. 

Five parasangs, or one day’s march from this pass, Cyrus 
reached the Phenician maritime town of Myriandrus ; a place of 
great commerce, with its harbor full of merchantmen. While he 
~ested here seven days, his two cenerals Xenias ind Pasion des 
serted him; privately engaging a merchant vessel te carry ther 
away with their property. They could not brook the wrong vhicl 
Cyrus had done them in permitting Klearchus to retain under his 
command those soldiers who had deserted them at Tarsus, at the 
time when the latter played off his deceitful manceuvre. Perhaps 
the men who had thus deserted may have been unwilling to return 


to their original commanders, after having taken so offensive a step. 


σ 
And this may partly account for the policy of Cyrus in sanctioning 
what Xenias and Pasion could not but feel as a great wrong, in 


rym 


which a large portion of the army sympathized. [he general be- 


] 
᾿ 
‘ 


lief among the soldiers was, that Cyrus would immediately despatch 
some triremes to overtake and bring back the fugitives. But in- 


ls. and after com- 


stead of this, he summoned the remaining genera 
municating to them the fact that Xenias and Pasion were gone, 
added, —“I have plenty of triremes to overtake their merchant- 
men if I chose, and to bring them back. But I will do no such 
thing. No one shall say of me, that I make use of a man while 
he is with me, — and afterwards seize, rob, or ill-use him, when he 


have their wives and children under 


wishes to depart. Nay, I 
lle 


guard as hostages, at Tralles ;! but even these shall be given up to 


them, in consideration of their cood behavior down to the present 
day. Let them 0 if they choose, with the full knowledge that 
they behave worse towards me than I towards them.” This beha- 
vior, alike judicious and conciliating, was universally admired, and 
produced the best possible effect upon the spirits of the army ; 
imparting 9 confidence in Cyrus which did much to outweigh the 

1 Xen. Anab. i, 4,6. To require the wives or children of generals in 
service, as hostages for fidelity, appears to have been not unfrequent with 
Persian kings. On the other hand, it was remarked as a piece of gross 
obsequiousness in the Argeian Nikostratus, who commanded the contingent 
of his countryr.cn serving under Artaxerxes Ochus in Egypt, that he vol 
unteered to bring up his son to the king as an hostage, without being de 


mavded (Theopompus, Frag. 135 [ed. Wichers]} 2p Athene. vi, p. 252). 
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prevailing discouragement, ia the unknown march upon which they 
were entering.! 

At Myriandrus Cyrus finally quitted the sea, sending back his 
fleet2 and striking with his land-force eastward into the interior. 
For this purpose it was necessary first to cross mount Amanus, by 
the pass of Beilan; an eminently difficult road, which he was for- 
tunate enough to find open, though Abrokomas might easily have 
defended it, if he had chosen. Four days’ march brought the 
army to the Chalus (perhaps the river of Aleppo), full of fish held 
sacred by the neighboring inhabitants ; five more days, to the 
sources of the river Daradax, with the palace and park of the 
Syrian satrap Belesys; three days farther, to Thapsakus on the 
Euphrates. This was a great and flourishing town, a centre of 
commerce enriched by the important ford or transit of the river 
Euphrates close to it, in latitude about 35° 40° NA The river, 


4 - 


4, 7-9. 2 Diodor. xiv, 21. 

Ὁ the remarks of Mr. Ainsworth, Travels in the Track of the Ten 
Thousand, p. 58-61; and other citations respecting the difficult road 
through the pass of Beilan, in Miitzel’s valuable notes on Quintus Curtius, 
ili, 20, 13, p. 101. 

4 Neither the Chalus, nor the Daradax, nor indeed the road followed by 
in crossing Syria from the sea to the Euphrates, can be satisfactorily 
made out (Koch, Zug der Zehn Tausend, p 36, 37). 

Respecting the situation of Thapsakus, — placed erroneously by Renne'l 
‘ower down the river at Deir, where it stands marked even in the map an 
nexed to Col. Chesney’s Report on the Euphrates, and by Reichard higher 
up the river, near Bir —see Ritter, Erdkunde, part x, B. iii; West Asien, p. 
14-17, with the elaborate discussion, p 972-978, in the same volume; also 
the work of Mr. Ainsworth above cited, p 70 The situation of Thapsakus 
is correctly placed in Colonel Chesney’s last work (Euphr. and Tigr. p 
913), and in the excellent map accompanying that work; though I dissent 
from his view of the march of Cyrus between the pass of Beilan and Thap- 
sakus. 

Thapsakus appears to have been the most frequented and best-known 
yassage over the Euphrates, throughout the duration of the Seleukid kings, 
down to 100 B.c. It was selected as a noted point, to which observations 
and calculations might be conveniently referred, by Eratosthenes and other 
geographers (see Strabo, ii, p. 79-87). After the time when the oman 
empire became extended to the Euphrates, the new Zeugma, higher up the 
river near Bir or Bihrejik (about the 37th parallel of latitude) became more 
used and better known, at least to the Roman writers. 

The passage at Thapsakus was iu the lme of coa’ tron, Pamyra te 
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when the Cyreians arrived, was four stadia, or somewhat less 
half an English mile, in breadth. 


| 


Cyrus remained at Thapsakus five days. He was now compelled 
formally to make known to his soldiers the real object of the march, 
hitherto, in name at least, disguised. He accordingly sent for the 
Greek generals, and desired them to communicate publicly the tact, 
that he was on the advance to Babylon against his brother, — 
which to themselves, probably, had been for some time well kn 
Among the soldiers, however, the first announcement excited 
murmurs, accompanied by accusation against the generals, of 

ing betrayed them, in privity with Cyrus. But this out! 

very different to the strenuous repugnance which they h: 
manifested at Tarsus. Evidently they suspected, and had 

made up their minds to. the real truth: so that their complaint 
was soon converted into a demand for a donation to ea 


1 


soon as they should reach Babylon; as much as that 


had given to his Grecian detachment on going up thit 


Cyrus willingly promised them five mine per head (ab 

equal to more than a year’s pay, at the rate recently stipulated of 
a daric and a half per month. He engaged to give them, besides, 
the full rate of pay until they should have been sent back to the 
Ionian coast. Such ample offers satisfied the Greeks, and δὶ 

to counterbalance at least, if not to efface, the terrors of t 

known region which they were aout to tre ad. 

But before the general body of Greek soldiers had pronoun 
their formal acquiescence, Menon with his separate division 
already in the water, crossing. For Menon had instigated his 
to decide separately for themselves, and to execute their dé 
before the others had given any answer. “ By acting thus (said 
he) you will confer special obligation on Cyrus, and 


sponding reward. If the others follow you across, he will suppose 


Karrhe in Northern Mesopotamia ; 
below Bagdad) to the other cities 
Nikator and his successors, Antioch on 
Laodikeia, Antioch ad Taurun, ete. 

The ford at Thapsakus (says Mr. Ainsworth, p. 65 is celebrated to 
this day as the ford of the Anezeh or Beduins. 1 the right bank of the 
Euphrates there are the remains of a paved ling to the verg 


banks of the river 


THEY FORD THE 31 


that they do so because you have set the example. If, on the 
eontrary, the others should refuse, we shall all be obliged to retreat. 
put he will never forget that you, separately taken, have done all 
that you could for him.” Such breach of communion, and avidity 
for separate gain, at a time when it vitally concerned all the Greek 
soldiers to act in harmony with each other, was a step suitable to 
the selfish and treacherous character of Menon. He gained his 
point, however, completely ; for Cyrus, on learning that the Greek 
troops had actually crossed, despatched Glus the interpreter to 
express to them his warmest thanks, and to assure them that he 
would never forget the obligation ; while at the same time, he sent 
inderhand large presents to Menon separately.'! He passed with 
his whole army imm diately afterwards ; no man being wet above 
the breast. 

What had heeome of Abrokomas and his army, and why did he 
not defend this passage, where Cyrus might so easily have been 
arrested? We are told that he had been there a little before, and 
that he had thought it sufficient to burn all the vessels at Thapsa- 
kus, in the belief that the invaders could not cross the river on foot. 
And Xenophon informs us that the Thapsakenes affirmed the Eu- 
phrates to have been never before fordable, — always passed by 
means of boats; insomuch that they treated the actual low state 
of the water as a providential interposition of the gods in favor of 
Cyrus; “the river made way for him to come and take the scep- 
tre.” When we find that Abrokomas came too late afterwarus 

hattle of Kunaxa, we shall be led to suspect that he too, 
like Syennesis in Kilikia, was playing a double game between the 
two royal brothers, and that he was content with destroying those 
vessels which formed the ordinary means of communication bes 
tween the banks, without taking any means to inquire whether the 
passage was practicable without them. ‘The assertion of the Thap- 
sakenes, in so far as it was not a mere picce of flattery to Cyrus, 
could hardly have had any other foundation than the fact, that they 
had never seen the river crossed on foot (whether practicable or 
not), so long as there were regular ferry-boats.? 

' Xen. Anab. i, 4, 12-18. 

2 Xen. Anab. i, 4,18. Compare (Plutarch, Alexand. 17) analogous expres- 
sions of flattery — from the historians of Alexander, affirming that the sea near 
Pamphylia providentially made way for him — from the inhabitants on the 


- 
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After crossing the Euphrates, Cyrus proceeded, for nine days’ 
march,! southward along its left bank, until he came to its affluent, 
the river Araxes or Chaboras, which divided Syria from Arabia. 
From the numerous and well-supplied villages there situated, he 
supplied himself with a large stock of provisions. to confront the 
desolate march through Arabia on which they were about to enter, 
following the banks of the Euphrates still further southward. It 
was now that he entered on what may be called the Desert, — an 
endless breadth or succession of undulations, “ like the sea,” with- 
out any cultivation or even any tree; nothing but wormwood and 
rarious aromatic shrubs.2 Here too the astonished Greeks saw, 
for the first time, wild asses, antelopes, ostriches, bustards, some of 
which afforded sport, and occasionally food, to the horsemen who 


amused themselves by chasing them; though the wild <¢ 


swifter than any horse, and the ostrich altogether unapproachal 


Five days’ march brought them to Korsdété, a town which had 


been abandoned by its inhabitants, — probably, however, leaving 


+ 
. 


banks of the Euphrates, when the river was passed | Υ͂ the Roman legions an 1 
the Parthian prince Tiridates, in the reign of the Emperor Tiberius (‘Tac 
tus. Annal. vi. 37); and by Lucullus still earlier (Plutarch, Lucuil. c. 24). 
The time when Cyrus crossed the Euphrates, mu probably have ἃ 
about the end of July or beginning of August. No » period of great 
height, in the waters of the Euphrates near this pa 
the 2lst to the 28th of May; the period when they 
middle of November (see Colonel Chesney’s Report 
Rennell erroneously states that they are lowest in August and κα 
(Expedit, of Xenophon, p 277). The waters would thus be at 
mean height, when Cyrus passed. 
Mr. Ainsworth states that there were only twenty inches of wat 
ford at Thapsakus, from October 1841 to February 1842; 
Nimrod and Nitocris then struck upon it (p. 72), though the 
phrates and Tigris had passed over it without diffi 
May. 
' Xenophon gives these nine days of march 
(Anab. i, 4,19). But Koch remarks that the distance is not 
as that from the sea to Thapsakus ; which latter Xenophon gives at sixt) 
five parasanzs. ‘There is here some confusion ; together with the usual dif 
f +} 


nit 


ficulty in assigning any given distance as the equivalent o 
(Koch, Zug der Zehn Tausend, p. 38). 

3 See the remarkable testimony of Mr. Ainsworth, 
vation, to the accuracy of Xenophon’s description οὗ 
the present day 
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the provision dealers behind, as had before happened at Tarsus, in 
Kilikia ;! since the army here increased their supplies for the 
onward march. All that they could obtain was required, and was 
indeed insufficient, for the trying journey which awaited them. 
For thirteen successive days, and ninety computed parasangs, did 
they march along the left bank of the Euphrates, without provis- 
ions, and even without herbage except in some few places. Their 
flour was exhausted, so that the soldiers lived for some days alto- 
σοί μετ upon meat, while many baggage-animals perished of hunger. 
Morecver the ground was often heavy and difficult, full of hills 
and narrow valleys, requiring the personal efforts of every man to 
push the cars and waggons at particular junctures ; effo1 .s in which 
the Persian courtiers of Cyrus, under his express urders, took 
zealous part, toiling in the dirt with their ornamented attire. 
After these thirteen days of hardship, they reached Pyle; ne: 

the entrance of the cultivated territory of Babylonia, where they 
seem to have halted five or six days to rest and refresh.3 There 


ws δὲ ταῦ, δ΄ ὦ ὦ , , 
Xen. Anab. i, 2, 24. ? Xen. Anab. i, 5, 4-8 

ΒΥ κυ δ ‘ ha . r hs ] - τ᾽ ; ΟἿ ᾿ 
[ infer that the army halted here five or six days, from the story after- 
wards told respecting the Ambrakiot Silanus, the prophet of the army; 
ἁ « “ῦϑ 


τι 
δ! 


10, on sacrificing, had told Cyrus that his brother would not fight for ten 
days (i, 7,16). ‘This sacrifice must have been offered, I imagine, during 
halt — not during the distressing march which preceded. The ten days 
imed by Silanus, expired on the fourth day after they left Pyle. 
It is in referenee to this portion of the course of the Euphrates, from the 
Chaboras southward down by Anah and Hit (the ancient Is, noticed by 
Herodotus, and still celebrated from its unexhausted supply of bitumen), 
be tween latitude 353° and 34°— that Colonel Chesney, in his Repoxt on the 
Navigation of the Euphrates (p. 2), has the following remarks : — 

The scenery above Hit, in itself very picturesque, is greatly heightened, 
as one is carried along the current, by the frequent recurrence, at very short 
intervals, of ancient irrigating aqueducts; these beautiful specimens of art 
and durability are attributed by the Arabs to the times of the ignorant, 
] 1 


meaning (as is expressly understood) the Persians, when fire-worshippers, 


{ 
t 
] 
i 


and in possession of the world. ‘They literally cover both banks, and prove 
that the borders of the Euphrates were once thickly inhabited by a people 
far advanced indeed in the application of hydraulics to domestic purposes, 
of the first and greatest utility —the transport of water. The greater por- 
tion is now more or less in ruins, but some have been repaired, and kept up 
for use either te grind corn or to irrigate. The aqueducts are of stone, firmly 
cemented, narrowing to ahout two feet or twenty inches at top, placed as 
VOL. ΙΧ. 2* Soc. 
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was on the opposite side of the river, at or near this point, a flours 


ishing city named Charmandé; to which many of the soldiers 


right angles to the current, and carried various distance 
rior. from two hundred to one thousand two hundred yards 

“ But what most concerns the subject of this memoir 15, the existence of 
Β parapet wall or stone rampart in the river, just above the several aque 
ducts. In general, there is one of the former attached to each of the latter 
And almost invariably, betwcen two mills on the opposite banks, one of 
them crosses the stream from side to side, with the exception of a passage 
left in the centre for boats to pass up an i down. The object of these sub- 
saqucous walls would appear to be exclusively, to raise the water sufficiently 
at low seasons, to give it impetus, as well as a more a yundant supply to the 


of 


wheels. And their effect at those times is, to create a fall in every part 
the width, save the opening left for commerce, ich tl 
rushes with a moderately irreg ilar surfa 


from four to eight feet high originally ; but 


thy 


of stones disturbing the evenness of 


ficient passage for large boats at low se isons.” 
The marks which Colonel Chesney points out, of previous popula 


and industry on the banks of the Euphrates at this part of its course 
extremely interesting and curious, when contrasted with the d 


. 
YY) 


depicted by Xenophon ; who mentions that there were no other 1! 
than some who lived by cutting millstones from the stone quarries 

sending them to Babylon in exchange for grain. It} ain that the popu- 
lation. of which Colonel Chesney saw the remaining tokens, either had al 
ready long ceased, or did not begin to exist, or to construct their dams and 
aqueducts, until a period later than Xenophon. They probably began 
during the period of the Seleukid kings, after the year 500 B.C. For this 
line of road along the Euphrates began then to acquire great importance 
as the means of communication between the great city of Seleukeia (on 
the Tigris, below Bagdad) and the other cities founded by Seleukus Nikator 
and his successors in the North of Syria and Asia Minor — Seleukeia in 
Pieria, Antioch, Laodikeia, Apameia, etc. This route coincides mainly 
with the present route from Bagdad to Aleppo, crossing the Euphrates at 
Thapsakus. It can hardly be doubted that the course of the Euphrates 
was better protected during the two centuries of the Seleukid kings (B.C. 
300-100, speaking in round numbers), than it came to be afterwards, when 
that river became the boundary line between the Romans and the Parthians. 
Even at the time of the Emperor Julian’s invasion, however, Ammianus 
Marcellinus describes the left bank of the Euphrates, north of Babylonia, 
as being in several parts well cultivated, and furnishing ample subsistence, 
(Ammian. Marc. xxiv, 1). At the time of Xenophon’s Anabasis, there was 
nothing to give much importance to the banks of the Euphrates north of 


Babylonia. 
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crossed over (by means of skins stuffed with hay), and procured 

plentiful supplies, especially of date-wine and millet. | 
It was during this halt opposite Charmandé that a dispute 

occurred among the Greeks themselves, menacing to the safety of 


all. already mentioned that K 
lI Ihave already mentioned that Klearchus, Menon, Proxen- 


τῷ ᾿ on F t ¢ » ΨΥ > ; [ ᾿ 
ass and eac h of tae Greek chiefs, enjoyed a separate command 


over his own divisi subject only a s 7 
n division, ᾿ y to the superior control of 


1a +7 ς δέω ι (" ᾿ς: Η 2 = 
us himself. Some of the soldiers of Menon becoming involv- 


i 


‘ 


a quarrel with those of Klearchus, the latter examined 
1e case, pronounced one of Menon’s soldiers to have misbe- 
ἃ, and caused him to be flogged. The comrades of the man 


hus punished resented the proce line 
thus puni hed resented the proceeding to such a degree, that as 


was riding away from the banks of the river to his 


tent, attended by a few followers only through the encamp- 
ment of Menon,— one of the soldiers who happened to be cutting 
wood, flung the hatchet at him, while others hooted and began to 


elt hi with stones ,learechnc. after ‘( Ἷ Ἰ Ἷ 
It him with stones. Klearchus, after escaping unhurt from this 

to his own division, immediately ordered his soldiers to 
take arms and put themselves in battle order. He himself ad- 


1 


vanced at the head of his Thracian peltasts, and his forty horse- 
. mh : : .; : Α ὌΝ 4 ᾶ . ee r 

iostile attitude against Menon’s division; who on their 

le ran to arms, with Menon himself at their head, and placed 


hemselves in order of defence. A slight accident might have 

how brought on irreparable disorde r and bloodshed had not Prox 

| it * LAA i δ" 

enus, coming up at the moment with a company of his hoplites, 
1. . " es 41: : , ; ‘ . 

| liante¢ d himself in military array be tween the two d sputines par 

a & ‘ ‘ ει I ι = < ἊΨ 


ἘΞ ὙΠ 
Euphrates, 
ion as 1t was when 
marched through it, —“ full of hills and nar- 
ulleys, and presenting many difficulties to the movement of an army 
Che illustrator was, by a curious ace Kuphrates steam ἢ 
ΠῚ ' irates steamer oO 
this verv ‘tion of t] Bs ee : 
" y portion oO the river, and on the same side as the Per (: k 
i Alli (1 S i] ‘TSO-UrTrC@R 


a 


inhospitable re- 


army, and he had to walk a day and a night acress these 
, 
| 


oions: so fi > ΟΣ sneak feelin r of tl ἢ Ι j 
rions; so that he can speak feelingly of the difficulties which the Greeks 
had to encounter.” (Travels in the Track, etc. p. 81.) 
ΕΓ incl : ‘ oe 
incline to think that Charmandé must hav I 
k that Υ̓ andé must have been nearly oppos 
lower down than Hit 31 ior Rennell { )7 ; ag a 
sut Major Rennell (p. 107) and Mr. Ains 


Ὁ. 84) suppose 


he ime lane ac h ᾿ ΤΣ 
the same place as the modern Hit 


of Herodotu known town with whi 
cnown town with which we cap 
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latter at first refused. lionant that his recent insult 


row escape from death ould be treated so lightly, he desired 
| 


Proxenus to retire. 
himself, apprised of the σι, it { ne li; oer, Came galloping up 


with his personal attendants and hi } lins 1] an = Kle- 


1 ᾿ Lo f . \ ᾿ 
archus, Proxenus, and all you Greeks (sai he), you know not 


what you are doing. Be assured that if you now come to blows, 
if will be the hour of my destruction, — and of your own also, 


shortly after me. For if your force be ri ined, all these natives 


whom you see around, will become more tile to us even than 
the men now serving with 

Xenophon ) Klearchus 

persed without any encount r.” 


After passing Pyle, the territ ‘VY Called abvlonia bevan. The 


hills flanking the Euphrates, over hich the army had hitherte 


law 


been passing, soon ceased, and LO alluvial plains commenced.2 


Traces were now discovered, the first throughout their long march, 
of a hostile force moving in their front, ravaging the country and 
bhurnine the herbage. It was here that Cyrus detec 

of a Persian nobleman named Orontes, whom he examined in 


his tent, in the presence of various Persians possessing his inti- 


. 


mate confidence, as well as οἱ Klearchus with a guard of three 


»IT) } cr 
LONINKING 


} 


ῖ 
spot wnere the 
I 


Jabvlonia— with its undulations of land, and its 5166] 


river — was excnanged for the flat an fertile alluvium constituting Baby- 
lonia proper. Perhaps there was a town near the pass, and named after it 
Now it appears from Col. Chesney’s survey that this alteration in 
} 


nature of the country takes place a few miles below Hit. He observes— 


(Euphrates and Tigris, vol. i, p. 54)—" Three miles below Hit, the remains 
of aqueducts disappear, and the windings become shorter and more frequent, 


4} 


as the river flows through ἃ tract of country almost level.” Thereabouts 
it is that I am inclined to place Pylz 

Colonel Chesney places it lower down, twenty-five miles from Hit. Pro 
fessor Koch (Zug der Zehn Tausend, p. 44), lower down still. Mr. Ains 
worth places it as much as seventy ge craphical miles lower than ΗΝ 
(Travels in the Track of the Ten Thousand, p. 81); compare Ritter, Erd 
kunde, West Asien, x, p. 16; xi, pp. 755-763. 
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Greek soldiers, and circulated among the remainder, filled all of 
them with confidence and enthusiasm in his cause. Such was 
the sense of force and superiority inspired, that Klearchus asked 
him, —“ Do you really think, Cyrus, that your brother will fight 
you?...... Yes, by Zeus, (was the reply); assuredly, if he be 
the son of Darius and Parysatis, and my brother, I shall not win 
this prize without a battle.” All the Greeks were earnest with 
him at the same time not to expose his own person, but to take 
post in the rear of their body.! We shall see pre sently how this 
advice was followed. 

The declarations here r porte well as the expressions em- 
ployed before during t 
diers of Menon near Charmandé — being, as they are, genuine 
and authentic, and not dramatic composition such as those of 
4Eschylus in the Perse, nor historic amplification like the speech- 
es ascribed to Xerxes in Herodotus, — are among the most valua- 
ble evidences respecting the Hellenic character generally. It is 
nat merely the superior courage and military discipline of the 
Greeks which Cyrus attests, compared with the cowardice of 
Asiatics, — but also their fidelity and sense of obligation which he 
contrasts with the time-serving treachery of the latter ;2 connect- 
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of the Macedonians, and exchanged for that intellectual quickness 


combined with moral degeneracy, which Cicero and his contem- 
poraries remark as the characteristic of these once high-toned 


communities. | 
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argues short marches, not full marches. And it 
space of ground traversed during any one of them ca 
able. For they were all undertaken with visible evidences of an ’ 
immediately in front of them; which circumstance was the occasion of th 
treason of Orontes, who asked Cyrus for a body of cavalry, under pretence 
of attacking the light troops of the enemy in front, and then wrote a letter 
to inform Artaxerxes that he was about to desert with his divis‘on ‘The 
letter was delivered to Cyrus, who thus discov2red the treason. 
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UNDEFENDED TRENCH. 41 


of defence against the approaching invaders. Yet we hear with 
surprise, and the invade-s themselves found with equal surprise, 
that not a man was on the spot to defend it; so that the whole 
Cyreian army and baggage passed without resistance through the 
narrow breadth of twenty feet. This is the first. notice of any 
defensive measures taken to repel the invasion, — except the pre- 
caution of Abrokomas in burning the boats at Thapsakus. Cyrus 
had been allowed to traverse all this immense space, and to pass 
through so many defensible positions, without having yet struck 8 
blow. And now Artaxerxes, after having cut a prodigious extent 
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which lay outside of the Wall of Media — which portion (as we shall see 


hereafter in the marches of th2 Greeks after the battle) was very consid 
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of the Macedonians, and exchanged for that intellectual quickness 
combined with moral degeneracy, which Cicero and his contem- 


poraries remark as the characteristic of these once high-toned 


communities. 
Having concerted the order of battle with the generals, Cyrus 


marched forward in cautious array during the next day, anticipat- 
ing the appearance of the king’s forces. Nothing of the kind was 
seen, however, though abundant marks of their retiring footsteps 
were evident. The day’s march, (called three parasangs) having 
been concluded without a battle, Cyrus called to him the Ambrak- 
iotic prophet Silanus, and presented him with three thousand darics 
or ten Attic talents. Silanus had assured him, on the eleventh day 
preceding, that there would be no action in ten days from that 
time; upon which Cyrus had told him,—*“If your prophecy 
comes true, { will give you three thousand darics. My brother 
will not fight at all, if he does not fight within ten days.”! 

In spite of the strong opinion which he had expressed in re- 
ply to Klearchus, Cyrus now r ally began to conceive that no 
battle would be hazarded by his enemies; especially as in the 
course of this last day’s march, he came to a broad and deep 
trench (thirty feet broad and eighteen feet deep), approaching so 
near to the Euphrates as to leave an interval of only twenty 
feet for passage. This trench had been dug by order of Arta- 
xerxes across the plain, for a length said to be of twelve para- 
sangs (about forty-two English miles, if the parasang be reckoned 
at thirty stadia), >> as to touch at its other extremity what was 
called the walls of Media.2 It had been dug as a special measure 


' Xen. Anab. i, 7, 14-17. 

3 From Pyle to the undefended trench, there intervened three entire 
days of march, and one part of a day ; for it occurred in the fourth day’s 
march. 

Xenophon calls the three entire days, twelve parasangs in all. ‘This 
argues short marches, not full marches. And it does not seem that the 
space of ground traversed during any one of them can have been consider- 
able. For they were all undertaken with visible evidences of an enemy 
immediately in front of them; which circumstance was the occasion of the 
treason of Orontes, who asked Cyrus for a body of cavalry, under pretence 
of attacking the light troops of the enemy in front, and then wrote a letter 
to inform Artaxerxes that he was about to desert with his divis‘on The 
letter was delivered to Cyrus, who thus discovered the treason. 
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of defence against the approaching invaders. Yet we hear with 
surprise, and the invades themselves found with equal surprise, 
that not a man was on the spot to defend it; so that the whole 
Cyreian army and baggage passed without resistance through the 
narrow breadth of twenty feet. This is the first notice of any 
defensive measures taken to repel the invasion, — except the pres 
caution of Abrokomas in burning the boats at Thapsakus. Cyrus 
had been allowed to traverse all this immense space Pee 
through so many defensible positions, without a Si i a ss 

- : ; aving yet struck 8 
blow. And now Artaxerxes, after having cut a prodigious extent 
of trench at the cost of so much labor,— provided a valuable 
means of resistance, especially against Grecian heavy-armed 


Marching with a known enemy not far off in front, Cyrus must have 
kept his army in something like battle order, and therefore must have 
moved slowly. Moreover the discovery of the treason of Orontes must 
itself have been an alarming fact, well calculated to render both Cyrus snl 
Klearchus doubly cautions for the time. And the very trial of Orontes 
appears to have been conducted under such solemnities as must have occa- 
sioned a halt of the army. 

Taking these circumstances, we can hardly suppose the Greeks to have 
got over so much as thirty English miles of ground in the three entire days 
of march. The fourth day they must have got over very little ground in- 
deed ; not merely because Cyrus was in momentary expectation of the 
King’s main army, and of a general battle (i, 7, 14), but because of the 
creat delay necessary for passing the trench. His whole army (more than 
one hundred thousand men), with baggage, chariots, ete., ‘had to pass 
through the narrow gut of twenty feet wide between the trench and the Eu 
phrates, He can hardly have made more than five miles in this whole 
day’s march, getting at night so far as to encamp two or three miles beyond 
the trench, We may therefore reckon the distance marched over between 
Pyle and the trench as about thirty-two miles in all; and two or three 
miles farther to the encampment of the next night. Probably Cyrus would 
keep near the river, yet not following its bends with absolute precision ; 80 
that in estimating distance, we ought to take a mean between the straight 
1 ne and the full windings of the river. 

I conceive the trench to have cut the Wall of Media at a much wider 
angle than appears in Col. Chesney’s map; so that the triangular space 
included between the trench, the Wall, and the river, was much ag ex: 
tensive. ‘The reason, we may presume, why the trench was cut, was, to 
di fend that portion of the well-cultivated and watered country of Babylonia 
which lay outside of the Wall of Media — which portion (as we shall see 
— in the marches of tha Greeks after the battle) was very consid- 
cravae. 
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1 Xen. Anab. i, 7,20. The account given by Xenophon of = ἮΝ a 
of trench, first dug by order of Artaxerxes, and then left μαύρ chon 
fended, differs from the narrative of Diodorus (xiv, 22), wines a bala 
borrowed from Ephorus. Diodorus says that the king caused a ong Ἐν 
to be dug, and lined with carriages and waggons as a defence - Ἧς yo 
gage ; and that he afterwards marched forth from this entrenchment, 


his soldiers free and unincumbered, to give battle to Cyrus. This is 8 
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2 Xenophon does not mention the name Kunaxa, which comes to us from 


Plutarch (Artaxerx. 6. 8), who states that it was five aes ee ae tee 
fifty-eight miles) from Babylon; while Xenophon was ke henge fees 
field of battle was distant from Babylon only three pest Ν ἐφ ; 
stadia. Now, according to Colonel Chesney (Euphrates oy ξ; sc a 
p. 57), Hillah (Babylon) is distant ninety-one miles by t - ca ae 3 
one anda half miles direct, from Felujah. Following therefo 


lutarch (probably copied from Ktesias), we should place 
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of the commentators overlook, that the Greeks did not 8 : ἫΝ bes 
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the beginning of my next chapter, in reference to that Wall. 
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timation thet the king’s army was approaching in order "ἢ battle 
on the open plain. Instantly Cyrus haster.ed to mount un horse- 
back, to arm himself, and to put his forces in order, while the 
Grecks on their side halted and formed their line with all possible 
speed! ‘They were on the right wing of the army, adjoining the 
river Euphrates; Arizus with the Asiatic forces being on the 
left, and Cyrus himself, surrounded by a body-guard of six huns 
dred well-armed Persian horsemen, in the centre. Among the 
Greeks, Kiearchus commanded the right division of hoplites, with 
Paphlagonian horsemen and the Grecian peltasts on the extreme 
right, close to the river; Proxenus with his division stood next: 
Menon commanded on the left. ΑἹ the Persian norsemen around 
Cyrus had breastplates, helmets, short Grecian swords, and two 
javelins in their right hands; the horses also were defended by 
facings both over the breast and head. Cyrus himself, armed gen 
erally like the rest, stood distinguished by having an upright tiara 
instead of the helmet. ‘Though the first news had come upon 
them by surprise, the Cyreians had ample time to put themselves 
in complete order; for the enemy did not appear until the after. 
noon was advanced. First, was seen dust, like a white cloud, — 
next, an undefined dark spot, gradually nearing, until the armor 
began to shine, and the component divisions of troops, arranged in 
dense masses, became discernible. Tissaphernes was on the left, 
opposite to the Greeks, at the head of the Persian horsemen, with 
white cuirasses 3 on his right, steod the Persian bowmen, with their 


The distance of the undefended trench from the battle-field of Kunaxa 
would be about twenty-two miles. First, three miles beyond the trench, to 
the first night-station; next, a full day’s march, say twelve miles; thirdly, 
a half day’s march, to the time of the mid-day halt, say seven miles. 

The distance from Pylx to the trench having before been stated at thirty- 
two miles, the whole distance from Pylx to Kunaxa will be about fifty-four 
miles. 

Now Colonel Chesney has stated the distance from Hit to Felujah Castle 
(two known points) at forty-eight miles of straight line, and seventy-seven 
miles, if following the line of the river. Deduct four miles for the dis- 
tance from Hit to Pyle, and we shall then have between Pyle and Felu- 
jah, a rectilinear distance of forty-four miles. The marching route of the 
Greeks (as explained in the previous note, the Greeks following generally, 
but not exactly, the windings of the river) will give fifty miles from Pyles 
to Felujah, ani fifty-three or fifty-four from Pyle to Kunaxa. 
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gerrha, or wicker shields, spiked so as to be fastened in the ground 
while arrows were shot from behind them; next, the Egyptian 
infantry with long wooden shields covering the whole body and 
legs. In front of all was a row of chariots with scythes attached 
to the wheels, destined to begin the charge against the Grecian 
phalanx.! 

As the Greeks were completing their array, Cyrus rode to the 
front, and desired Klearchus to make his attack with the Greeks 
upon the centre of the enemy 5 since it was there that the king in 
person would be posted, and if that were once beaten, the victory 
was gained. But such was the superiozt.y of Artaxerxes in num- 
bers, that his centre extended beyond the left of Cyrus. Accord- 
ingly Klearchus, afraid of withdrawing his right from the river, 
lest he should be taken both in flank and rear, chose to keep his 
position on the right, — and merely replied to Cyrus, that he would 
manage everything for the best. I have before remarked? how 
often the fear of being attacked on the unshielded side and on the 
rear, led the Greek soldier ‘nto movements inconsistent with mili- 
tary expediency ; and it will be seen presently that Klearchus, 
blindly obeying this habitual rule of precaution, was induced here 
to commit the capital mistake of keeping on the right flank, con- 
trary to the more judicious direction of Cyrus. The latter con- 
tinued for a short time riding slowly in front of the lines, looking 
alternately at the two armies, when Xenophon, one of the small 
total of Grecian horsemen, and attached to the division of Proxe- 
nus, rode forth from the line to accost him, asking if he had any 
orders to give. Cyrus desired him to prociaim to every one that 
the sacrifices were favorable. Hearing a murmur going through 
the Grecian ranks, he inquired from Xenophon what it was 5 and 
received for answer, that the watchword was now being passed 
along fo: the second time. He asked, with some surprise, who 
gave the watchword ? and what it was? Xenophon replied that 
it wa: “Zeus the Preserver, and Victory.” —“ I accept it,” re- 
plied yrus; “let that be the word ;” and immediately rode away 
to his own post in the centre, among the Asiatics. 


1 Xen. Anab. i, 8, 8-11. 
* Thucyd. v. 70. See Vol. VII, ch. lvi, p. 84 of this History. 


3 Plutarch (Artaxerx. c. 8) makes this exiticism upon Klearchus ; and it 
seems quite just. 
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The vast host of Artaxerxes, advancing steadily and without 
nwise, were now within less than half a mile of the Cyreians, when 
the Greek troops raised the paean or usual war-cry, and began te 
move forward. As they advanced, the shout became more vehe- 
ment, the pace accelerated, and at last the whole body got into a 
run.! This might have proved unfortunate, had their opponents 
been other than Grecian hoplites; but the Persians did not stand 
to await the charge. They turned and fled, when the assailants 
were yet hardly within bow-shot. Such was their panic, that even 
the drivers of the scythed chariots in front, deserting their teams, 
ran away along with the rest; while the horses, ieft to themselves, 
rushed apart in all directions, some turning round to follow the 
fugitives, others coming against the advancing Greeks, who made 
open order to let them pass. The left division of the king’s army 
was thus routed without a blow, and seemingly without a man 
killed on either side ; one Greek only being wounded by an arrow, 
and another by not getting out of the way of one of the chariots.? 
Tissaphernes alone, — who, with the body of horse immediately 
around him, was at the extreme Persian left, close to the river, — 
formed an exception to this universal flight. He charged and 
penetrated through the Grecian peltasts, who stood opposite to him 
between the hoplites and the river. These peltasts, commanded by 
Episthenes of Amphipolis, opened their ranks to let him pass, 
darting at the men as they rode by, yet without losing any one 
themselves. Tissaphernes thus got into the rear of the Greeks, 
who continued, on their side, to pursue the flying Persians before 
them. 

Matters proceeded differently in the other parts of the field. Ar- 
taxerxes, though in the centre of his own army, yet from his supe- 
rior numbers outflanked Arius, who commanded the extreme left 
of the Cyreians.4 Finding no one directly opposed to him, he 
began to wheel round his right wing, to encompass his enemies $ 
not noticing the flight of his left division. Cyrus, on the other hand, 
when he saw the easy victory of the Greeks on their side, was 
overjoyed; and received from every one around him salutations, 
as if hs were already king. Nevertheless, he had self-command 


Ee 


1 Xen. Anab. i, 8, 17, Liodor. xiv, 23. 2 Xen. Anab. i, 8, 17-20. 
2 Xen. Anab. i, 10, 4-8. Xen. Anab, i, 8, 23; i,9 38 
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enough not yet to rush forward as if the victory was already 
gained,! but remained unmoved, with his regiment of six hundred 
horse around him, watching the movements of Artaxerxes. As 
soon as he saw the latter wheeling round his right division to get 
upon the rear of the Cyreians, he hastened to check this move 
ment by an impetuous charge upon the centre, where Artaxerxes 
was in person, surrounded by the body-guard of six thousand 
horse, under Artagerses. So vigorous was the attack of Cyrus, 
that with his six hundred horse, he broke and dispersed this body- 
guard, killing Artagerses with his own hand. His own six hun- 
dred horse rushed forward in pursuit of the fugitives, leaving Cyrus 
himself nearly alone, with only the sclect few, called his “ Table. 
Companions,” around him. It was under these circumstances that 
he first saw his brother Artaxerxes, whose person had been ex- 
posed to view by the flight of the body-guards. The sight filled 
him with such a paroxysm of rage and jealous ambition,2 that he 
lost all thought of safety or prudence,— cried out, “I see the man,” 
—and rushed forward with his mere handful of companions to 
attack Artaxerxes, in spite of the numerous host behind him. 
Cyrus made directly at his brother, darting his javelin with so true 
an aim as to strike him in the breast, and wound him through the 
cuirass ; though the wound (afterwards cured by the Greek surgeon 
Ktesias) could not have been very severe, since Artaxerxes did 
not quit the field, but, on the contrary, engaged in personal com- 
bat, he and those around him, against this handful of assailants. 
So unequal a combat did not last long. Cyrus, being severely 
wounded under the eye by the javelin of a Karian soldier, was cast 
from his horse and slain. The small number of faithful com- 


* Xen. Anab. i, 8, 21. 

Κῦρος δὲ, ὁρῶν τοὺς Ἕλληνας νικῶντας τὸ Kad’ αὑτοὺς καὶ διώκοντας, ἡἣδό- 
μενος καὶ προσκυνούμενος ἤδη ὡς βασιλεὺς ὑπὸ τῶν ἀμφ᾽ αὐτὸν͵ οὐ δ᾽ ὡς ἐξ ἢ χ- 
ϑη διώκεεν, ete. 

The last words are remarkable, as indicating that no other stimulus ex- 
cept that of ambitious rivalry and fraternal antipathy, had force enough te 
overthrow the self-command of Cyrus. 

* Compare the account of the transport of rage which seized the Theban 
Pelopidas, when he saw Alexander the despot of Phere in the opposite 
army; which led to the same fatal consequences (Plutarch, Pelopidas, « 
32; Cornel. Nepos, Pelop. c. 5). See also the reflections of Xenophon ov 
tbe conduct of Teleutas before Olynthus. — Hellenic. v. 3, 7. 
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panions around him all perished in his defence. Artasyras, whe 
stood first among them in his confidence and attachment, seeing 
him mortally wounded and fallen, cast himself down upon him, 
clasped him in his arms, and in this position either slew himself, or 
was slain by order of the king.! 

The head and the right hand of the deceased prince were imme- 
diately cut off by order of Artaxerxes, and doubtless exhibited 
conspicuously to view. ‘This was a proclamation to every one that 
the entire contest was at an end; and so it was understood by 
Ariwus, who, together with all the Asiatic troops of Cyrus, deserted 
the field and fled back tothe camp. Not even there did they defend 
themselves, when the king and his forces pursued them; but fled 
yet farther back to the resting-place of the previous night. The 
troops of Artaxerxes got into the camp and began te plunder 
it without resistance. Even the harem of Cyrus fell into their 
power. It included two Grecian women, — of free condition, good 
family, and education, — one from Phokea, the other from Mile- 
tus, brought to him, by force, from their parents to Sardis. The 
elder of these two, the Phokzan, named Milto, distinguished alike 


* Xen. Anab. i, 8, 22-29. The account of this battle and of the death of 
Cyrus by Ktesias (as far as we can make it out from the brief abstract in 
Photius — Ktesias, Fragm. c. 58, 59, ed. Bahr) does not differ materially 
from Xenophon. Ktesias mentions the Karian soldier (not noticed by 
Xenophon) who hurled the javelin; and adds that this soldier was after. 
wards tortured and put to death by Queen Parysatis, in savage revenge for 
the death of Cyrus. He also informs us that Bagapatés, the person who 
by order of Artaxerxes cut off the head and hand of Cyrus, was destroyed 
by her in the same way. 

"Diodorus (xiv, 23) dresses up a much fuller picture of the conflict be- 
tween Cyrus and his brother, which differs on many points, partly direct 
and partly implied, from Xenophon. 

Plutarch (Artaxerxes, 6. 11, 12,13) gives an account of the battle, and 
of the death of Cyrus, which he professes to have derived from Ktesias, but 
whieh differs still more materially from the narrative in Xenophon Com- 
pare also the few words of Justin, v, 11. 

Diodorus (xiv, 24) says that twelve thousand men were slain of the king’s 
army at Kunaxa; the greater part of them by the Greeks under Klearchus, 
who did not lose a single man. He estimates the loss of Cyrus’s Asiatic 
army at three thousand men. But as the Greeks did not lose a man, so 
they can hardly have killed many in the pursuit; for they had scarcely any 
cavalry, and no great number of peltasts, — while hoplites could not have 
overtaken the flying Persians. 
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for beauty and accomplished intelligence, was made prisoner and 
transferred to the harem of Artaxerxes; the other, a younger per- 
son, found means to save herself, though without her upper gar- 
ments,! and sought shelter among some Greeks who were left in 
the camp on guard of the Grecian baggage. These Grceks re- 
pelled the Persian assailants with considerable slaughter; pre- 
serving their own baggage, as well as the persons of all who fled 
to them for shelter. But the Asiatic camp of the Cyreians was 
completely pillaged, not excepting those reserved waggons of pro- 
visions which Cyrus had provided in order that Lis Grecian 
auxiliaries might be certain, under all circumstances, of a supply.? 

While Artaxerxes was thus stripping the Cyreian camp, he was 
joined by Tissaphernes and his division of horse, who had charged 
through between the Grecian division and the river. At this time, 
there was a distance of no less than thirty stadia or three and a half 
miles between him and Klearchus with the Grecian division ; so far 
had the latter advanced forward in pursuit of the Persian fugitives. 
Apprised, after some time, that the king’s troops had been victori- 
ous on the left and centre, and were masters of the camp, — but not 
yet knowing of the death of Cyrus, — Klearchus marched back 
his troops, and met the enemy’s forces also returning. He was 
apprehensive of being surrounded by superior numbers, and there- 
fore took post with his rear upon the river. In this position, Arta- 


1 Xen. Anab. i, 10,3. The accomplishments and fascinations of this 
Phokezan lady, and the great esteem in which she was held first by Cyrus 
and afterwards by Artaxerxes, have been exaggerated into a romantic story, 
in which we cannot tell what may be the proportio.. of truth (see /Zlian, 
V.H. xii, 1; Plutarch, Artaxerx. c. 26, 27; Justin, x, 2). Both Plutarch 
and Justin state that the subsequent enmity between Artaxerxes and his 
son Darius, which led to the conspiracy of the latter against his father, and 
to his destruction when the conspiracy was discovered, arose out of the 
passion of Dariis for her. But as that transaction certainly happened at 
the close of the long life and reign of Artaxerxes, who reigned forty-six 
years — and as she must have been then sixty years old, if not more — we 
may fairly presume that the cause of the family tragedy must have been 
something different. 

Compare the description of the fate of Bereniké of Chios, and Monimé 
ef Miletus, wives of Mithridates king of Pontus, during the last misfor- 
tunes of that prince (Plutarch, Lucullus, c, 18). 

2 Xen. Anab. i, 10,17. This provisicn must probably have been made 
during the recent halt at Pyle. 
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xerxes again marshalled his troops in front, as if to attack him, 
but the Greeks, anticipating his movement, were first in making 
the attack themselves, and forced the Persians to take flight even 
more terror-stricken than before. Klearchus, thus relieved from 
all enemies, waited awhile in hopes of hearing news of Cyrus. He 
then returned to the camp, which was found stripped of all its 
stores; so that the Greeks were compelled to pass the night with- 
out supper, while most of them also had had no dinner, from the 
early hour at which the battle had commenced.' It was only or 
the next morning that they learnt, through Proklés (descendant of 
the Spartan king Demaratus, formerly companion of Xerxes in the 
invasion of Greece), that Cyrus had been slain; news which con- 
verted their satisfaction at their own triumph into sorrow and 
dismay.” 

Thus terminated the battle of Kunaxa, and along with it the 
ambitious hopes as well as the life of this young prince. His char- 
acter and proceedings suggest instructive remarks. Both in the 
conduct of this expedition, and in the two or three years of admin- 
istration in Asia Minor which preceded it, he displayed qualities 
such as are not seen in Cyrus called the Great, nor in any other 
member of the Persian regal family, nor indeed in any other Per- 
sian general throughout the history of the monarchy. We observe 
a large and long-sighted combination, —a power of foreseeing dif- 
ficulties, and providing means beforehand for overcoming them,—- 
a dexterity in meeting variable exigencies, and dealing with dif- 
ferent parties, Greeks or Asiatics, officers or soldiers,— a conviction 
of the necessity, not merely of purchasing men’s service "y lavish 
presents, but of acquiring their confidence by straightforward deal- 
ing and systematic good faith, — a power of repressing displeasure 
when policy commanded, as at the desertion of Xenias and Pasion, 
and the first conspiracies of Orontes ; although usually the punish- 
ments which he inflicted were full of Oriental barbarity. How 
rare were the merits and accomplishments of Cyrus, as a Persian, 
will be best felt when we contrast this portrait, by Xenophon, with 
the description of the Persian satraps by Isokrates.? That many 


' Xen. Anab. i, 10, 18, 19. 2 Xen. Anab. ii, 1, 3, 4. 

3 Isokrates, Orat. iv, (Panegyric.) s. 175-182; a striking passage, as de- 
scribing the way in which political ‘nstitutions work themselves into the 
dividual character and habits. 
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persons deserted from Artaxerxes to Cyrus, — none, eacept Oron 
tes, from Cyrus to Artaxerxes, — has been remarked by Xenophon, 
Not merely throughout the march, but even as to the manner of 
fighting at Kunaxa, the judgment of Cyrus was sounder than that 
of Klearchus. The two matters of supreme importance to the 
Greeks, were, to take care of the person of Cyrus, and to strike 
straight at that of Artaxerxes with the central division around him. 
Now it was the fault of Klearchus, and not of Cyrus, that ‘th 
these matters were omitted; and that the Greeks gained only a 
victory comparatively insignificant on the right. Yet in spite of 
such mistake, not his own, it appears that Cyrus would have been 
victorieus, had he been able to repress that passionate burst of 
antipathy which drove him, like a madman, against his brother. 
The same insatiable ambition, and jealous fierceness when power 
was concerned, which had before led him to put to death two first 
cousins, because they omitted, in his presence, an act of deference 
never paid except to the king in person,— this same impulse, 
exasperated by the actual sight of his rival brother, and by that 
standing force of fraternal antipathy so frequent in regal families,! 
blinded him, for the moment, to all rational calculation. 


' Diodorus (xiv, 23) notices the legendary pair of hostile brothers, Eteo- 
kles and Polyneikes, as a parallel. Compare Tacitus, Annal. iv, 60. “ Atrox 
Drusi ingenium, super cupidinem potenti, et solita fratribus odia, accende- 
batur invidia, quod mater Agrippina promptior Neroni erat,” etc.; and Jus 
tin, xlii, 4. 

Compare also the interesting narrative of M. Prosper Mérimée, in his 
life of Don Pedro of Castile; a prince commonly known by the name of 
Peter the Cruel. Don Pedro was dethroned, and slain in personal conflict, 
by the hand of his bastard brother, Henri of ‘Transtamare. 

At the battle of Navarrete, in 1367, says M. Mérimée, “ Don Pédre, pui, 
pendant le combat, s’était jété au plus fort de la mélée, s’acharna long temps 
a la poursuite des fuyards. On le voyait galoper dans la plaine, monté sur 
un cheval noir, sa banniére armoriée de Castille devant lui, cherchant sos 
frére partout o¥ l'on combattait encore, et criant, échauffé par le carnage — 
‘Ou est ce batard, qui se nomme roi de Castille *’” (Histoire de Don 
Pédre, p 504.) 

Ultimately Don Pedro, blocked up and almost starved out in the castle 
of Montiel, was entrapped by simulated negotiations irt .he power of his 
enemies. He was slain in personal conflict by the dagger of his brother 
Henri, after a desperate struggle, in which he seemed likely to prevail, if 
Wenri had not been partially aided by a bystander. 


RETREAT OF THE TEN THOUSAND GREEKS. 5) 


We may however remark that Hellas, as a whole, had no cause 
to regret the fall of Cyrus at Kunaxa. Had he dethroned his 
brother and become king, the Persian empire would have acquired 
under his hand such a degree of strength as might probably have 
enabled him to forestall the work afterwards performed by the 
Macedonian kings, and to make the Greeks in Europe as well as 
those in Asia his dependents. He would have employed Grecian 
military organization against Grecian independence, as Philip and 
Alexander did eter him. His money would have exabled him to 
hire an overwhelming force of Grecian officers and soldiers, who 
would (to use the expression of Proxenus as recorded by Xeno- 
phon!) have thought him a better friend to them than their own 
country. It would have enabled him also to take advantage of dis 
sension and venality in the interior of each Grecian city, and thus 
to weaken their means of defence while he strengthened his own 
means of attack. This was a policy which none of the Persian 


kings, from Darius son of Hystaspes down to Darius Codomanus, 


had ability or perseverance enough to follow out; none of them 
knew either the true value of Grecian instruments, or how to em- 
ploy them with effect. The whole conduct of Cyrus, in reference 
to this memorable expedition, manifests a superior intelligence, 
competent to use the resources which victory would have put in 
his hands, — and an ambition likely to use them ayainst the Greeks, 
in avenging the humiliations of Marathon, Salamis, and the peace 
of Kallias. 


This tragical scene (en the night of the 23d of March, 1369) 15 grapla- 
cally described by M. Mérimée (p. 564-566). 

' Xen. Anab. iii, 1,4. Ὑπισχνεῖτο δὲ αὐτῷ (Ξενοφωντα Mpogevoc) εἰ ἐλε 
Ga, φίλον Κύρῳ ποιῆσειν' av αὐτός ἔφη KPELTTW EAUTYH νομί Γειν τὴς 
πατρίδος. 
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We may however remark that Hellas, as a whole, had no cause 
to regret the fall of Cyrus at Kunaxa. Had he dethroned his 


brother and become king, the Persian empire would have acquired 
under his hand such a degree of strength as might probably have 
enabled him to forestall the work afterwards performed by the 
Macedonian kings, and to make the Greeks in Europe as well as 
those in Asia his dependents. He would have employed Grecian 
inilitary organization against Grecian independence, as Philip and 
Alexander did after him. His money would have exabled him to 
hire an overwhelming force of Grecian officers and soldiers, who 
would (to use the expression of Proxenus as recorded by Xeno- 
phon!) have thought him a better friend to them than their own 
country. It would have enabled him also to take advantage of dis 
sension and venality in the interior of each Grecian city, and thus 
to weaken their means of defence while he strengthened his own 
means of attack. This was a policy which none of the Persian 
kings, from Darius son of Hystaspes down to Darius Codomanus, 
had ability or perseverance enough to follow out; none of them 
knew either the true value of Grecian instruments, or how to em- 
ploy them with effect. The whole conduct of Cyrus, in reference 
to this memorable expedition, manifests a superior intelligence, 
competent to use the resources which victory would have put in 
his hands, — and an ambition likely to use them against the Greeks, 
in avenging the humiliations of Marathon, Salamis, and the peace 
of Kallias. 


This tragical scene (on the night of the 23d of March, 1369) 1s grapli- 
cally described by M. Mérimée (p. 564-566). 

! Xen. Anab. iii, 1,4. Ὑπισχνεῖτο δὲ αὐτῷ (Ξενοφωντα Ilpogevoc) εἰ ἐλ» 
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RETREAT OF THE TEN THOUSAND GREEKS. 


Tue first triumphant feeling of the Greek troops at Kunaxa waa 
exchanged, as soon as they learnt the death of Cyrus, for dismay 
and sorrow ; accompanied by unavailing repentance for the venture 
into which he and Klearchus had seduced them. Probably Kle- 
archus himself too repented, and with good reason, of having dis- 
played, in his manner of fighting the battle, so little foresight, and 
so little regard either to the injunctions or to the safety of Cyrus. 
Nevertheless he still maintained the tone of a victor in the field, 
and after expressions of grief for the fate of the young prince, de- 
sired Proklés and Glus to return to Arizus, with the reply, that the 
Greeks on their side were conquerors without any enemy remain- 
ing; that they were about to march onward against Artaxerxes ; 
and that if Arizus would join them, they would place him on the 
throne which had been intended for Cyrus. While this reply was 
conveyed to Arizus by his particular friend Menon along with the 
messengers, the Greeks procured a meal as well as they could, 
having no bread, by killing some of the baggage animals ; and by 
kindling fire, to cook their meat, from the arrows, the wooden 
Egyptian shields which had been thrown away on the field, and the 

gage carts.! 

Before any answer could be received from Arizeus, heralds ap- 
peared coming from Artaxerxes ; among them being Phalinus, a 
Greek from Zakynthus, and the Greek surgeon Ktesias of Knidus, 
who was in the service of the Persian king.2 Phalinus, an officer 


1 Xen. Anab. ii, 1, 5-7 

? We know from Plutarch (Artaxer.c. 13) that Ktesias distinctly as 
serted himself to have been present at this interview, and I see no reason 
why we should not believe him. Plutarch indeed rejects his testimony as 
false, affirming that Xenophon would certainly have mentioned him, had 
he been there; but such an objection seems to me insufficient. Nor is it 
necessary to construe the words of Xenophon, ἦν δ᾽ αὐτῶν Φαλῖνος εἰς 
"EAAn», ii, 1, 7) so strictly as to negative the presence of one or two other 
Greeks. Phalinus is thus specified because he was the spokesinan of the 
party —a military man. 
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of some military experience and in the confidence of Tissaphernes, 
addressed himself to the Greek commanders; requiring them on 
the part of the king, since he was now victor and had slain Cyrus, 
to surrender their arms and appeal to his mercy. To this sum- 
mons, painful in the extreme to a Grecian ear, Klearchus replied 
that it was not the practice for victorious men to lay down their 
arms. Being then called away to examine the sacrifice which was 
going on, he left the interview to the other officers, who met the 
summons of Phalinus by an emphatic negative. “If the king 
thinks himself strong enough to ask for our arms unconditionally, 
let him come and try to seize them.” “The king (rejoined Phali- 
nus) thinks that you are in his power, being in the midst of his 
territory, hemmed in by impassable rivers, and encompassed by 
his innumerable subjects.” — “ Our arms and our valor are all that 
remain to us (replied a young Athenian); we shall not be fools 
enough to hand over to you our only remaining treasure, but shall 
employ them still to have a fight for your treasure.”! But though 
several spoke in this resolute tone, there were not wanting others 
disposed to encourage a negotiation; saying that they had been 
faithful to Cyrus as long as he lived, and would now be faithful to 
Artaxerxes, if he wanted their services in Egypt or anywhere else. 
In the midst of this parley Klearchus returned, and was requested 
by Phalinus to return a final answer on behalf of all. . He at first 
asked the advice of Phalinus himself; appealing to the common 
feeling of Hellenic patriotism, and anticipating, with very little 
judgment, that the latter would encourage the Greeks in holding 
out. “If (replied Phalinus) I saw one chance out of ten thousand 
in your favor, in the event of a contest with the king, I should 
advise you to refuse the surrender of your arms. But as there ia 
no chance of safety for you agaist the king’s consent, I recom- 
mend you to look out for safety in the only quarter where it pre- 
sents itself.” Sensible of the mistake which he had made in asking 
the question, Klearchus rejoined, — “That is your opinion ; now 
report our answer: We think we shall be better friends to the 
king, if we are to be his friends, — or more effective enemies, if we 
are to be his enemies, — with our arms, than without them." 


' Xen. Anab. ii, 1,12 μὴ οὖν οἴου τὰ μόνα ἡμῖν ἀγαϑὰ ὄντα ὑμῶν Tape 
ἑώσειν' ἀλλὰ σὺν τούτοις καὶ περὶ τῶν ὑμετέρων ἀγαϑῶν μαχούμεϑα, 
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Phalinus, in retiring, said that the king proclaimed a truce so long 
as they remained in their present position,— but war, if they moved, 
either onward or backward. And to this Klearchus acceded, 
without declaring which he intended to do.! 

Shortly after the departure of Phalinus, the envoys despatched 
to Arieus returned; communicating his reply, that the Persian 
grandees would never tolerate any pretensions on his part to the 
crown, and that he intended to depart early the next morning on 
his return; if the Greeks wished to accompany him, they must join 
him during the night. In the evening, Klearchus, convening the 
generals and the lochages (or captains of lochi), acquainted them 
that the morning sacrifice had been of a nature to forbid their 
marching against the king, — a prohibition of which he now under- 
stood the reason, from having since learnt that the king was on the 
other side of the Tigris, and therefore out of their reach, — but 
that it was favorable for rejoining Arizus. He gave directions 
accordingly for a night-march back along the Euphrates, to the 
station where they had passed the last night but one prior to the 
battle. The other Grecian generals, without any formal choice of 
Klearchus as chief, tacitly acquiesced in his orders, from a sense 
of his superior decision and experience, in an emergency when no 
one knew what to propose. The night-march was successfully 
accomplished, so that they joined Arius at the preceding station 
about midnight ; not without the alarming symptom, however, that 
Miltokythés the Thracian deserted to the king, at the head of three 
hundred and forty of his countrymen, partly horse, partly foot. 

The first proceeding of the Grecian generals was to exchange 
solemn oaths of reciprocal fidelity and fraternity with Arizus. Ac- 
cording to an ancient and impressive practice, a bull, a wolf, a boar, 
and a ram, were all slain, and their blood allowed to run into the hol- 
low of a shield; in which the Greek generals dipped a sword, and 
Arizus, with his chief companions, a spear.2 The latter, besides tke 


1 Xen. Anab. ii, 1, 14-22. Diodorus (xiv, 25) is somewhat copious in 
his account of the interview with Phalinus. But he certainly followed 
other authorities besides Xenophon, if even it be true that he had Xenophon 
before him. The allusion to the past heroism of Leonidas seems rather in 
the style of Ephorus. 

* Xen. Anab. ii. 2, 7-9. Koch remarks, however, with good reason, thai 
it is difficult to see how they could get a wolf in Babylonia for the sacri 
fice (Zug der Zehn Tausend, p. 51). 
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promise of alliance, engaged also to guide the Greeks, in good faith, 
down to the Asiatic coast. Klearchus immediately began to ask 
what route he proposed to take; whether to return by that along 
which they had come up, or by any other. To this Arizus re- 
plied, that the road along which they had marched was impracti- 
‘able for retreat, from the utter want of provisions through seven- 
teen days of desert; but that he intended to choose ancther road, 
which, though longer, would be sufficiently productive to furnish 
them with provisions. ‘There was, however, a necessity (he added), 
that the first two or three days’ marches should be of extreme 
length, in order that they might get out of the reach of the king’s 
forces, who would hardly be able to overtake them afterwards 
with any considerable numbers. 

They had now come ninety-three days’ march! from Ephesug, 
or ninety from Sardis.2 The distance from Sardis to Kunaxa is, 
according to colonel Chesney, about twelve hundred and sixty-five 
geographical miles, or fourteen hundred and sixty-four English 
miles. There had been at least ninety-six days of rest, enjoyed a& 
various places, so that the total of time elapsed must have at least 
been one hundred and eighty-nine days, or a little more than half 
a vear ;3 but it was probably greater, since some intervals of rest 
are not specified in number of days. 

How to retrace their steps, was now the problem, apparently 
insoluble. As to the military force of Persia in the field, indeed, 
not merely the easy victory at Kunaxa, but still more the un- 
disputed march throughout so long a space, left them no serious 


' Such is the sum total stated by Xenophon himself (Anab. ii, 1,6). It 
is greater, by nine days, than the sum total which we should obtain by 
adding together the separate days’ march specified by Xenophon from Sardis. 
Lut the distance from Sardis to Ephesus, as we know from Herodotus, was 
three days’ journey (Herod. v, 55); and therefore the discrepancy is really 
only to the amount of six, not of nine. Sce Kriiger ad Anabas. p 556, 
Koch, Zug der Z. p. 141. 

δ Colonel Chesney (Euphrates and Tigris, c. ii, p 208) calculates twelve 
hundred and sixty-five geographical miles from Sardis to Kunaxa or the 
Mounds of Mohammed. 

+ For example, we are not told how long they rested at Pyle, or opposite 
to Charmandé. I have given some grounds (in the preceding chapter) for 
believing that it cannot have been less than five days The army must 
have been in the utmost need of repose, as well as of provisions. 
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apprehensions.! In spite of this great extent, population, and riches, 
they Lad been allowed to pass through the most difficult and defen- 
sible country, and to ford the broad Euphrates, without a blow; 
nay, the king had shrunk from defending the long trench which he 
had specially caused to be dug for the protection of Babylonia. 
But the difficulties which stood between them and their homes 
were of a very different character. How were they to find their 
way back, or obtain provisions, in defiance of a numerous hostile 
eavalry, which, not without efficiency even in a pitched battle 
would be most formidable in opposing their retreat? The line of 
their upward march had all been planned, with supplies furnished, 
by Cyrus ;— yet even under such advantages, supplies had been 
on the point of failing, in one part of the march. They were now, 
for the first time, called upon to think and provide for themselves ; 
without knowledge of either roads or distances, — without trust- 
worthy guides, — without any one to furnish or even to indicate 
supplies, —and with a territory all hostile, traversed by rivers 
which they had no means of crossing. Klearchus himself knew 
nothing of the country, nor of any other river except the Euphra- 
tes; nor does he indeed, in his heart, seem to have conceived 
retreat as practicable without the consent of the king.? The reader 
who casts his eye on a map of Asia, and imagines the situation of 
this Greek division on the left bank of the Euphrates, near the 
parallel of latitude 33° 30’— will hardly be surprised at any meas- 
ure of despair, on the part either of general or soldiers. And we 
may add that Klearchus had not even the advantage of such a map, 
or probably of any map at all, to enable him to shape his course. 

In this dilemma, the first and most natural impulse was to con- 
sult Arizus who (as has been already stated) pronounced, with 
good reason, that return by the same road was impracticable ; and 
promised to conduct them home by another road, — longer indeed, 
yet better supplied. At daybreak on the ensuing morning, they 
began their march in an easterly direction, anticipating that before 
night they should reach some villages of the Babylonian territory, 
as in fact they did; yet not before they had been alarmed in the 


' Xen. Anab. i, 5, 9. 2 Xen. A nab. ii, 4, 6, 1. 

? Xen. Anab. ii, 2,13. ᾿Επεὶ γὰρ ἡμέρα ἐγένετο, ἐπορεύοντο ἐν de fed 
ἔχοντες τὸν ἧλιον, λογιζόμενοι ἥξειν ἅμα ἡλίῳ δύνοντι εἰς κῶμαι TIC 
Βα ϑυλωνίας χώρας" καὶ τοῦτο μὲν οὐκ ἐψεύσϑησαν 
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afternoon by the suppo:ed approach of some of the enemy’s horse, 
and by evidences that the enemy were not far off, which induced 
them to slacken their march for the purpose of more cautious array. 
Hence they did not reach the first villages before dark ; and these 
too had been pillaged by the enemy while retreating before them, 
so that only the first-comers under Klearchus could obtain accom- 
modation, while the succeeding troops, coming up in the dark, 
pitched as they could without any or’ r. The whole camp was a 
scene of clamor, dispute, and even alarm, throughout the night. 
No provisions could be obtained. Early the next morning Klear- 


Schneider, in his note on this passage, as well as Ritter, (Erdkunde, part. 
x, 3, p. 17), Mr. Ainsworth (Travels in the Track, p. 103) and Colonel 
Chesney (Euph. and Tigr. p. 219), understand the words here used by Xen- 
ophon in a sense from which I dissent. “ When it was day, the army pro- 
ceeded onward on their march, having the sun on their right hand,” — these 
words they understand as meaning that the army marched northward; 
whereas, in my judgment, the words intimate that the army marched east- 
vcard. To have the sun on the right hand, does not so much refer either to the 
orecise point where, or to the precise instant when, the sun rises, — but to 
his diurnal path through the heavens, and to the general direction of the 
day’s march. This may be seen by comparing the remarkable passage in 
Herodotus, iv, 42, in reference to the alleged circumnavigation of Africa, 
from the Red Sea round the Cape of Good Hope to the Straits of Gibraltar, 
by the Pheenicians under the order of Nekos. These Phoenicians said, “ that 
in sailing round Africa (from the Red Sea) they had the sun on their right 
hand ”— oc τὴν Λιβύην περιπλώοντες TOV ἠέλιον ἐπὶ desta Hero 
dotus rejects this statement as incredible. Not knowing the phenomena of 
a southern latitude beyond the tropic of Capricorn, he could not imagine 
that men in sailing from East to West could possibly have the sun on their 
right hand ; any man journeying from the Red Sea to the Straits of Gibral- 
tar must, in his judgment, have the sun on the deft hand, as he himself had 
always experienced in the north latitude of the Mediterranean or the Afri- 
ean coast. See Vol. III. of this History, ch. xviii, p. 282. 

In addition to this reason, we may remark, that Arizus and the Greeks, 
starting from their camp on the banks of the Euphrates (the place where 
they had passed the last night but one before the battle of Kunaxa) and 
marching northward, could not expect to arrive, and could not really arrive, 
at villages of the Babylonian territory. But they might naturally expect to 
do so, if they marched eastward, towards the Tigris. Nor would they have 
hit upon the enemy ina northerly march, which would in fact hare deen 
something near to a return upon their own previous steps. They would 
moreover have been stopped by the undefended Trench, which could only 
pe passed at the narrow opening close to the Euphrates. 
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chus ordered them under arms; and desiring to expose the ground. 
less nature of the alarm, caused the herald to proclaim, that who- 
ever would denounce the person who had let the ass into the camp 
on the preceding night, should be rewarded with a talent of silver.) 

What was the project of route entertained by Arizus, we cannot 
ascertain ;2 since it was not farther pursued. For the effect of the 
unexpected arrival of the Greeks as if to attack the enemy, — and 
even the clamor and shouting of the camp during the night — 80 
intimidated the Persian commanders, that they sent heralds the 
next morning to treat about a truce. The contrast between this 
message, and the haughty summons of the preceding day to lay 
down their arms, was sensibly felt by the Grecian officers, and 
taught them that the proper way of dealing with the Persians was 
by a bold and aggressive demeanor. When Klearchus was ap- 
prised of the arrival of the heralds, he desired them at first to wait 
at the outposts until he was at leisure; then, having put his troops 
into the best possible order, with a phalanx compact on every side 
to the eye, and the unarmed persons out of sight, he desired the 
heralds to be admitted. He marched out to meet them with the 
most showy and best-armed soldiers immediately around him, and 
when they informed him that they had come from the king with 
instructions to propose a truce, and to report on what conditions 
the Greeks would agree to it, Klearchus replied abruptly, — 
« Well then, — go and tell the king, that our first business must be 
to fight ; for we have nothing to eat, nor will any man presume to 
talk to Greeks about a truce, without first providing dinner for 
them.” With this reply the heralds rode off, but returned very 
speedily ; thus making it plain that the king, or the commanding 
officer, was near at hand. They brought word that the king 
thought their answer reasonable, and had sent guides to conduct 
them to a place where they would obtain provisions, if the truce 
should be concluded. 

After an affected delay and hesitation, in order to impose upon 
the Persians, Klearchus concluded the truce, and desired that the 
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? Xen. Anab. ii, 2,20. This seems to have been a standing military Jest, 
to make the soldiers laugh at their past panic. See the references in Kri- 


ger and Schneider’s notes. 
2 Diodorus (xvi, 24) tells us that Arigus intended to guide them twards 


Paphlagonia ; a verv loose indication. 
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guides would conduct the army to those quarters where provisions 
could be had. He was most circumspect in maintaining exact 
order during the march, himself taking charge of the rear guard. 
The guides led them over many ditches and channels, full of water, 
and cut for the purpose of irrigation; some so broad and deep that 
they could not be crossed without bridges. The army had to put 
together bridges for the occasion, from palm trees either already 
fallen, or expressly cut down. This was a troublesome business, 
which Klearchus himself superintended with peculiar strictness. 
He carried his spear in the left hand, his stick in the right; em- 
ploying the latter to chastise any soldier who seemed remiss, — 
and even plunging into the mud and lending his own hands in aid 
wherever it was necessary.! As it was not the usual season of irri- 
gation for crops, he suspected that the canals had been filled on this 
occasion expressly to intimidate the Greeks, by impressing them 
with the difficulties of their prospective march; and he was anx- 
ious to demonstrate to the Persians that these difficulties were ro 
more than Grecian energy could easily surmount. 

At length they reached certain villages indicated by their guides 
for quarters and provision; and here for the first time they had a 
sample of that unparalleled abundance of the Babylonian terri- 
tory, which Herodotus is afraid to describe with numerical preci- 
sion. Large quantities of corn,— dates not only in great num- 
bers, but of such beauty, freshness, size and flavor, as no Greek 
had ever seen or tasted, insomuch that fruit like what was im- 
ported into Greece, was disregarded and left for the slaves, — 
wine and vinegar, both also made from the date-palm: these are 
the luxuries which Xenophon is eloquent in describing, after hia 
recent period of scanty fare and anxious apprehension; not with- 
out also noticing the headaches which such new and luscious food, 
in unlimited quanity, brought upon himself and others.® 

After three days passed in these restorative quarters, they 
were visited by ‘Tissaphernes, accompanied by four Persian gran- 
dees and a suite of slaves. The satrap began to open a negotia. 
tion with Klearchus and the other generals. Speaking through 
an interpreter, he stated to them that tho vicinity of his satrapy 
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‘ Xen. Anab. ii, 3, 7, 13. 3 Xer. Anab. ii, 8. 14, 17 
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to Greece impressed him with a strong interest in favor of the 
Cyreian Greeks, and made him anxious to rescue them out of 
their present desperate situation 5 that he had solicited the king’s 
permission to save them, as a personal recompense to himself for 
having been the first to forewarn him of the schemes of Cyrus, 
and for having been the only Persian who had not fled before 
the Greeks at Kunaxa; that the King had promised to consider 
this point, and had sent him in the meantime to ask the Greeks 
what their purpose was in coming up to attack him; and that 
he trusted the Greeks would give him a conciliatory answer to 
carry back, in order that he might have less difficulty in reahizing 
what he desired for their benefit. ΤῸ this Klearchus, after first 
deliberating apart with the other officers, replied, that the army 
had come together, and had even commenced their march, with- 
out any purpose of hostility to the King; that Cyrus had brought 
them up the country under false pretences, but that they had 
been ashamed to desert him in the midst of danger, since he had 
always treated them generously ; that since Cyrus was now dead, 
they had no purpose of hostility against the King, but were only 
anxious to return home; that they were prepared to repel hos- 
tility from all quarters, but would be not less prompt in requiting 
favor or assistance. With this answer Tissaphernes departed, 
and returned on the next day but one, informing them that he 
had obtained the King’s permission to save the Grecian army, — 
though not without great opposition, since many Persian counsel. 
lors contended that it was unworthy of the King’s dignity, te 
suffer those who had assailed him to escape. “ I am now ready 
(said he) to conclude a covenant and exchange oaths with you ; 
engaging to conduct you safely back into Greece, with the country 
friendly, and with a regular market for you to purchase provi- 
sions. You must stipulate on your part always to pay for your 
provisions, and to do no damage to the country. If I do not fur- 
nish you with provisions to buy, you are then at liberty to take 
them where you can find them.” Well were the Greeks content 
to enter into such a covenant, which was sworn, with hands given 
upon it, by Klearchus, the other generals, and the lochages, on 
their side, — and by Tissaphernes with the King’s brother-in-law 
on the other. Tissaphernes then left them, saying that he would 
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go back to the King, make preparations, and return to reconduct 
the Greeks home; going himself to his own satrapy:! 

The statements of Ktesias, though known to us only indirectly 
and not to be received without caution, afford ground for b>lieving 
that Queen Parysatis decidedly wished success to her son Cyrus 
ἴῃ his contest for the throne, — that the first report conveyed to 
bor of the battle of Kunaxa, announcing the victory of Cyrus, 
fijled her with joy, which was exchanged for bitter sorrow when 
she was informed of his death, — that she caused to be slain with 
horrible tortures all those, who though acting in the Persian army 
and for the defence of Artaxerxes, had any participation in the 
death of Cyrus — and that she showed favorable dispositions to- 
wards the Cyreian Greeks.2 It seems probable, farther, that her 
influence may have been exerted to procure for them an unim- 
peded retreat, without anticipating the use afterwards made by 
Tissaphernes (as will soon appear) of the present convention. 
And in one point of view, the Persian king had an interest in 
facilitating their retreat. For the very circumstance which ren- 
dered retreat difficult, also rendered the Greeks dangerous to him 
in their actual position. They were in the heart of the Persian 
empire, within seventy miles of Babylon; in a country not only 
teeming with fertility, but also extremely defensible ; especially 
acainst cavalry, from the multiplicity of canals, as Herodotus ob- 
served respecting Lower Egypt3 And Klearchus might say te 
his Grecian soldiers, — what Xenophon was afterwards prepar 
ing to say to them at Kalpé on the Euxine Sea, and what Nikias 
also affirmed to the unhappy Athenian army whom he conducted 


away from Syracuse ἢ --- that wherever they sat down, they were 
sufficiently numerous and well-organized to become at once ἃ 
city. A body of such troops might effectually assist, and would 
perhaps encourage, the Babylonian population to throw off the 
Persian yoke, and to exonerate themselves from the prodigious 
tribute which they now paid to the satrap. For these reasons, 


' Xen. Anab. ii, 3, 18-27. 

2 Ktesiw Persica, Fragm. c. 59, ed. Bahr ; compared with the remarkable 
Fragment. 18, preserved by the so-called Demetrius Phaléreas: see also 
Plutarch, Artaxerx. ¢. 17. 

3 Herodot. i, 193; ii, 108; Strabo, xvii p. 788 

¢ Xen. Anab. v, 6, 16; Thucyd. vii 
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the advisers of Artaxerxes thought it advantageous to convey the 
Greeks across the Tigris out of Babylonia, beyond all possibility 
of returning thither. This was at any rate the primary object of 
the convention. And it was the more necessary to conciliate the 
good-will of the Greeks, because there seems to have been but 
one bridge over the Tigris; which bridge could only be reached 
by inviting them to advance considerably farther into the interior 
of Babylonia. 

Such was the state of fears and hopes on both sides, at the 
time when Tissaphernes left the Greeks, after concluding his 
convention. For twenty days did they await his return, without 
receiving from him any communication; the Cyreian Persians 
under Arizus being encamped near them. Such prolonged and 
unexplained delay became, after a few days, the source of much 
uneasiness to the Greeks; the more so as Arius received during 
this interval several visits from his Persian kinsmen, and friendly 
messages from the king, promising amnesty for his recent services 
under Cyrus. Of these messages the effects were painfully felt 
in manifest coldness of demeanor on the part of his Fersian troops 
towards the Greeks. Impatient and suspicious, the Greek sol- 
diers impressed upon Klearchus their fears, that the king had 
concluded the recent convention only to arrest their movements, 
until he should have assembled a larger army and blocked up 
more effectually the roads against their return. To this Kle- 
archus replied, —“I am aware of all that you say. Yet if we 
now strike our tents, it will be a breach of the convention and a 
declaration of war. No one will furnish us with provisions ; 
we shall have no guides; Arizus will desert us forthwith, so 
that we shall have his troops as enemies instead of friends. 
Whether there be any other river for us to cross, 1 know net ; 
but we know that the Euphrates itself can never be crossed, if 
there be an enemy to resist us. Nor have we any cavalry, — while 
cavalry is the best and most numerous force of our enemies. If 
the king, having all these advantages, really wishes to destroy 
us, I do not know why he should falsely exchange all these oaths 
and solemnities, and thus make his own word worthless in the 
eyes both of Greeks and barbarians.” ! 


1 Xen. Anab. ii, 4, 3-8. 
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Such words from Klearchus are remarkable, as they testify his 
own complete despair of the situation, — certainly a very natural 
despair, — except by amicable dealing with the Persians; and 
also his ignorance of geography and the country to be traversed. 
This feeling helps to explain his imprudent confidence afterwards 


in Tissaphernes. 

That satrap, however, after twenty days, at last came back, vith 
his army prepared to return to Ionia, — with the king’s daughter 
whom he had just received in marriage, — and with another 
prandee named Orontas. Tissaphernes took the conduct of the 
march, providing supplies for the Greek troops to purchase ; while 
Arius and his division now separated themselves altogether from 
the Greeks, and became intermingled with the other Persians. 
Klearchus and the Greeks followed them, at the distance of about 
three miles in the rear, with a separate guide for themselves ; not 
without jealousy and mistrust, sometimes shown in individual con- 
flicts, while collecting wood or forage, between them and the Per- 
sians of Ariaus. After three days’ march (that is, apparently, 
three days, calculated from the moment when they began their re- 
treat with Arieus) they came to the Wall of Media, and passed 
through it,! prosecuting their march onward through the country 
on its other or interior side. It was of bricks cemented with bitu- 
men, one hundred feet high, and twenty feet broad ; it was said to 
extend a length of twenty parasangs (or about seventy miles, if 
we reckon the parasang at thirty stadia), and to be not far distant 


! Xen. Anab. ii, 4,12. Διελϑόντες δὲ τρεὶς σταϑμοὺς, ἀφίκοντο πρὸς 
τὸ Μηδίας καλούμενον τεῖχος, καὶ παρῆλθον α ὑτοι εἴσω. It appears 
to me that these three days’ march or σταϑμοὶ can hardly be computed 
from the moment when they commenced their march under the conduct of 
Tissaphernes. On the other hand, if we begin from the moment when the 
Greeks started under conduct of Arius, we can plainly trace three distinct 
resting places (σταϑμοὺς) before they reached the Wall of Media. First, at 
the villages where the confusion and alarm arose (ii, 13-21). Secondly, as 
the villages of abundant supply, where they concluded the truce with Tis- 
saphernes, and waited twenty days for his return (ii, 3, 14 ; ii, 4, 9) Third. 
ly, one night’s halt under the conduct of Tissaphernes, before they reached 
the Wall of Media. This makes three distinct stations or halting places, 
between the station (the first station after passing the undefended trench) 
from whence they started to begin their retreat under the conduct of Ariseus, 
— and the point where they traversed the Wall) of Media. 
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from Babylon. Two days of farther march, computed as eight 
parasangs, brought them to the Tigris. During these two days 
they crossed two great ship canals, one of them over a permanent 
bridge, the other over a temporary bridge laid on seven boats. 
Canals of such magnitude must probably have been two among 
the four stated by Xenophon to be drawn from the river ‘Tigris, 
each of them a parasang distant from the other. They were one 
hundred feet broad, and deep enough even for heavy vessels ; they 
were distributed by means of numerous smaller channels and Citches 
for the irrigation of the soil; and they were said to fall into the 
Euphrates ; or rather, perhaps, they terminated in one main larger 
canal cut directly from the Euphrates to the Tigris, each of them 
joining this larger canal at a different point of its course. Within 
less than two miles of the Tigris was a large and populous city 
named Sittaké, near which the Greeks pitched their camp, on the 
verge of a beautiful park or thick grove full of all kinds of trees; 
while the Persians all crossed the Tigris, at the neighboring bridge. 

As Proxenus and Xenophon were here walking in front of the 
camp after supper, a man was brought up who had asked for the 
former at the advanced posts. This man said that he came with 
instructions from Arizus. He advised the Greeks to be on their 
guard, as there were troops concealed in the adjoining grove, tor 
the purpose of attacking them during the night, — and also to send 
and occupy the bridge over the Tigris, since ‘Tissaphernes intend- 
ed to break it down, in order that the Greeks might be caught 
without possibility of escape between the river and the canal. 
On discussing this information with Klearchus, who was much 
alarmed by it, a young Greek present remarked that the two mat- 
ters stated by the informant contradicted cach other ; for that if 
Tissaphernes intended to attack the Greeks during the night, he 
would not break down the bridge, so as both to prevent his own 
troops on the other side from crossing to aid, and to deprive those 
on this side of all retreat if they were beaten, — while, if the 
Greeks were beaten, there was no escape open to them, whether 
the bridge continued or not. This remark induced Klearchus to 
ask the messenger, what was the extent of ground between the 
Tigris and the canal. The messenger replied, that it was a great 
extent of country, comprising many large cities and villages. Re- 
flecting on this communication, the Greek ¢fficers came to the con 
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clusion that the message was a stratagem on tke part of Tissa 
phernes to frighten them and accelerate their passage across the 
Tigris ; under the apprehension that they might conceive the plan 


of seizing or breaking the bridge and occupying a permanent posi- 


tion in the spot where they were; which was an island, fortified 
on one side by the Tigris,—on the other sides, by intersecting 
canals between the Euphrates and the Tigris.!. Such an island was 


' Ireserve for this place the consideration of that which Xenophon states, 


in two or three passages, about the Wall of Media and about different ca- 
nals in connection with the Tigris, —the result of which, as far as I can 
make it out, stands in my text. : 

I have already stated, in the preceding chapter, that in the march of the 
lay next but one preceding the battle of Kunaxa, the army came to a deep 
and broad trench dug for defence across their line of way, with the excep- 
tion of a narrow gut of twenty feet broad close by the Euphrates; through 
which gut the whole army passed. Xenophon says, “ This trench had been 
carried upwards across the plain as far as the Wall of Media, where indeed, 
the canals are situated, flowing from the river Tigris ; four canals, one hun- 
dred feet in breadth, and extremely deep, so that corn-bearing vessels sail 
along them. ‘They strike into the Euphrates, they are distant each from the 
other by one parasang, and there are bridges over them — Ilaperéraro 0’ 
ἢ τάφρος ἄνω διὰ τοῦ πεδίου ἐπὶ δώδεκα παράσαγγας, μέχρι τοῦ Μηδίας τεί- 
γους, ἔνϑα δὴ (the books print a full stop between τείχους and ἔνϑα, which 
appears to me incorrect, as the sense goes on without interruption) εἰσιν 
ai διωρύχες, ἀπὸ τοῦ Τίγρητος ποταμοῦ ῥέουσαι" εἰσὶ δὲ τέτταρες, τὸ μὲν 
εὑρος πλεϑριαῖαι, βαϑεῖαι δὲ ἰσχυρῶς, καὶ πλοῖα πλεῖ ἐν αὐταῖς σιταγωγώ" 
εἰσβώλλουσι δὲ εἰς τὸν Εὐφράτην, διαλείπουσι δ᾽ ἑκάστη παρασάγγην, γέφυ- 
pat δ᾽ ἔπεισιν. The present ἴθ η86 --α εἰσιν αἱ διώρυχες -- seems to mark the 
local reference of ἔνϑα to the Wall of Media, and not to the actual march 
of the army. 

Major Rennell (Illustrations of the Expedition of Cyrus, pp. 79 - 87, etc.), 
Ritter, (Erdkunde, x, p. 16), Koch, (Zug der Zehn Tausend, pp. 46, 47), and 
Mr. Ainsworth (Travels in the Track of the Ten Thousand, p. 88) consider 
Xenophon to state that the Cyreian army on this day’s march (the day but 
one before the battle) passed through the Wall of Media and over the four 
distinct canals reaching from the Tigris to the Euphrates. They all, indeed, 
contest the accuracy of this latter statement; Rennell remarking that the 
level οὗ the Tigris, in this part of its course, is lower than tkat of the Eu- 
phrates ; and that it could not supply water for so many broad canals so 
near to each other. Col. Chesney also conceives the army to have passed 
through the Wall of Media before the battle of Kunaxa. 

It seems to me, however, that they do not correctly interpret the words 
of Xenophon, who does not say thet Cyrus ever passed either the Wall of 
Media, or these four canals before the battle of Kunaxa, but who says (as 
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a defensibl« position, having a most productive territory with numer- 
ous cultivators, so as to furnish shelter and means of hostility for 
all the king’s enemies. Tissaphernes calculated that the message 


Kriiger, De Authentid Anabaseos, p. 12, prefixed to his edition of the Anab- 
asis, rightly explains him), that these four canals flowing from the Tigris 
are at, or near, the Wall of Media, which the Greeks did not pass through 
until long afer the battle, when Tissaphernes was conducting them towards 
the Tigris, two days’ march before they reached Sittaké (Anab. ii, 4, 12). 

It has been supposed, during the last few years, that the direction of the 
Wall of Media could be verified by actual ruins still subsisting on the spot. 
Dr. Ross and Captain Lynch (see journal of the Geographical Society, vol. 
ix. pp. 447-473, with Captain Lynch’s map annexed) discovered a line of 
embankment which they considered to be the remnant of it. It begins on 
the western bank of the Tigris, in latitude 34° 3’, and stretches towards the 
Euphrates in a direction from N.N.E.to 8.S.W. “It isa solitary straight 
single mound, twenty-five long paces thick, with a bastion on its western 
face at every fifty-five paces; and on the same side it has a deep ditch, 
twenty-seven paces broad. The wall is here built of the small pebbles of 
the country, imbedded in cement of lime of great tenacity ; it is from thirty- 
five to forty feet in height, and runs in a straight line as far as the eye can 
tracc it. The Bedouins tell me that it goes in the same straight line to two 
mounds called Ramelah on the Euphrates, some hours above Felujah ; that 
it is, in places far inland, built of brick, and in some parts worn down to a 
level with the desert.” (Dr. Ross, l. c. p. 446). ᾿ 

Upon the faith of these observations, the supposed wall (now called Sidd 
Nimrud by the natives) has been laid down as the Wall of Media reaching 
from the Tigris to the Euphrates, in the best recent maps, especially that of 
Colonel Chesney; and accepted as such by recent inquirers. 

Nevertheless, subsequent observations, recently made known by Colonel 
Rawlinson to the Geographical Society, have contradicted the views of 
Dr. Ross as stated above, and shown that the Wall of Media, in the line 
here assigned to it, has no evidence to rest upon. Captain Jones, com- 
mander of the steamer at Bagdad, undertook, at the request of Colonel 
Rawlinson a minute examination of the locality, and ascertained that what 
had been laid down as the Wall of Media was merely a line of mounds ; no 
wall at all, but a mere embankment, extending seven or eight miles from 
the Tigris, and designed to arrest the winter torrents and drain off the rain 
water of the desert into a large reservoir, which served to irrigate an ex- 
tensive valley between the rivers. 

From this important communication it results, that there is as yet ne 
evidence now remaining for determining what was the line or position of the 
Wall of Media; which had been supposed to be a datum positively estab 
lished, serving as premises from whence to dedu ve other positions mentioned 
by Xenophon. As our knowledge now stands, there is not a single point 
mentianed by Xenophon in Babylonia which can be positively verified, ex tt 
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now delivered would induce the Greeks to become alarmed with 
their actual position and to cross the Tigris with as little dels y as 
possible. At least this was the interpretation which the Greek 
officers put upon his proceeding; an interpretation highly plausi- 
ble, since, in order to reach the bridge over the Tigris, he had 
been obliged to conduct the Greek troops into a position sufficiently 
tempting for them to hold, —and since he knew that his own pur- 
poses were purely treacherous. But the Greeks, officers as well 


Babylon itself, — and Pyle, which is known pretty nearly, as the spot 
where Babylonia proper commences. 

The description which Xenophon gives of the Wall of Media is very plain 
and specific. [5866 no reason to doubt that he actually saw it, passed through 
it, and correctly describes it in height as well as breadth. Its entire length 
he of course only gives from what he was told. His statement appears to 
me good evidence that there was a Wall of Media, which reached from the 
Tigris to the Euphrates, or perhaps to some canal cut from the Euphrates, 
though there exists no mark to show what was the precise locality and di- 
rection of the Wall. Ammianus Marcellinus (xxiv, 2), in the expedition 
of the emperor Julian, saw near Macepracta, on the left bank of the Eu- 
phrates, the ruins of a wall, “which in ancient times had stretched to a 
great distance for the defence of Assyria against foreign invasion.” It is 
fair to presume that this was the Wall of Media; but the position of Mace- 
practa cannot be assigned. 

It is important, however, to remember, — what I have already stated in 
this note, — that Xenophon did πος see, and did not cross either the Wall 
of Media, or the two canals here mentioned, until many days after the bat- 
tle of Kunaxa. 

We know from Herodotus that all the territory of Babylonia was inter 
sected by canals, and that there was one canal greater than the rest and 
navigable, which flowed from the Euphrates to the Tigris, in a direction to 
the south of east. This coincides pretty well with the direction assigned 
in Colonel Chesney’s map to the Nahr-Malcha or Regium Flumen, into 
which the four great canals, described by Xenophon as drawn from the Ti- 
gris to the Euphrates, might naturally discharge themselves, and still be 
said to fall inte the Euphrates, of which the Nahr-Malcha was as it were a 
branch. How the level of the two rivers would adjust itself, when the space 
between them was covered with a network of canals great and small, and 
when a vast quantity of the water of both was exhausted in fertilizing the 
earth, is difficult to say. 

The island wherein the Greeks stood, at their position near Sittaké, before 
crossing the ‘Tigris, would be a parallelogram formed by the Tigris, the 
Nahr-Malcha, and the tw parallel canals joining them. It might well be 
called a large ilsland, cantaining many cities and villages, with a large 
population. 
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as soldiers, were animated only by the wish of reaching home 
They trusted, though not without misgivings, in the promise of 
Tissaphernes to conduct them; and never for a moment thought 
of taking permanent post in this fertile island. They did not, 
however, neglect the precaution of sending a guard during the 
night tc the bridge over the Tigris, which no enemy came to assail. 
On the next morning they passed over it in a body, in cautious 
and mistrustful array, and found themselves on the eastern bank 
of the Tigris, — not only without attack, but even without sight 
of a single Persian, except Glus, the interpreter, and a few others 
watching their motions. 

After having crossed by a bridge laid upon thirty-seven pon- 
toons, the Greeks continued their march to the northward upon the 
eastern side of the Tigris, for four days, to the river Physkus ; 
said to be twenty parasangs.! The Physkus was one hundred 
fect wide, with a bridge, and the large city of Opis near it. Here, 
at the frontier of Assyria and Media, the road from the eastern 
regions to Babylon joined the road northerly on which the Greeks 
were marching. An illegitimate brother of Artaxerxes was seen 
at the head of a numerous force, which he was conducting from 
Susa and Ekbatana as a reinforcerent to the royal army. ‘This 
great host halted to see the Gre ks pass by; and Klearchus 
ordered the march in column of two abreast, employing hi~self 
actively to maintain an excellent array, and halting more tha 
once. The army thus occupied so long a time in passiry by 
the Persian host, that their numbers appeared greater than the 
reality, even to themselves; while the effect upon the Perc.an 
spectators was very imposing.? Here Assyria ended and Medie 
began. They marched, still in a northerly direction, for six days 
through a portion of Media almost unpeopled, until they came to 
some flourishing villages which formed a portion of the domain of 
queen Parysatis; probably these villages, forming so marked an 
exception to the desert character of the remaining march, were 


There seems reason to believe that in ancient times the Tigris, above 
Bagdad, followed a course more to the westward, and less winding, than it 
does now. The situation of Opis cannot be verified. The ruins of a large 
city were seen by Captain Lynch near the confluence of the river Adhem 
with the Tigris, which he supposed to be Opis, in lat. 54°. 

3 Xen. Anab. ii, 4, 26. 
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situated on the Lesser Zab, which flows into the Tigris, and which 
Xenophon must have crossed, though he makes no mention of it 
According to the order of march stipulated between the Greeks 
and Tissaphernes, the latter only provided a supply of provisions 
for the former to purchase ; but on the present halt, he allowed 
the Greeks to plunder the villages, which were rich and full of all 
sorts of subsistence, — yet without carrying off the slaves. The 
wish of the satrap to put an insult on Cyrus, as his personal ene- 
my,! through Parysatis, thus proved a sentence of ruin to these 
uihappy villagers. Five more days’ march, called twenty para- 
sangs, brought them to the banks of the river Zabatus, or the 
Greater Zab, which flows into the Tigris near a town now called 
Senn. During the first of these five days, they saw on the oppo- 
site side of the Tigris a large town called Kena, from whence 
they received supplies of provisions, brought across by the inhabit- 
ants upon rafts supported by inflated skins.? 

On the banks of the Great Zab they halted three days, — daya 
of serious and tragical moment. Having been under feelings of 
mistrust, ever since the convention with Tissaphernes, they bad 
followed throughout the whole march, with separate guides of their 
own, in the rear of his army, always maintaining their encamp- 
ment apart. During their halt on the Zab, so many various mani 


' Ktesias, Fragm. 18, ed. Bahr. 

? Xen. Anab. ii, 5, 26-28. 

Mannert, Rennell, Mr. Ainsworth, and most modern commentators, iden 
tify this town of Kava? or Keene with the modern town Senn; which lat 
ter place Mannert (Geogr. der Rom. v. p. 333) and Rennell (Illustrations 
Ρ. 129) represent to be near the Lesser Zab instead of the greater Zab. 

To me it appears that the locality assigned by Xenophon to Kacvai, dces 
not at all suit the modern town of Senn. Nor is there much real similarity 
of name between the two; although our erroneous way of pronouncing the 
Latin name Caenae, creates a delusive appearance of similarity. Mr. Ains- 
worth shows that some modern writers have been misled in the same man 
ner by identifying the modern town of Sert with Tigranocerta. 

It is a perplexing circumstance in the geography of Xenophon’s work, 
that he makes no mention of the Lesser Zab, which yet he must have 
crossed. Herodotus notices them both, and remarks on the fact that though 
distinct rivers, both bore the same name (vy, 52). Perhaps in drawing up 
his narrative after the expedition, Xenophon may have so far forgotten, as 
to fancy that two synonymous rivers mentioned as distinct in his memo 
randa, were only one. 
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festations occurred to aggravate the mistrust, that hostilities seemed 
on the point of breaking out between the two camps. To obviate 
this danger Klearchus demanded an interview with ‘Tissaphernes, 
represented to him the threatening attitude of affairs, and insisted 
on the necessity of coming to a clear understanding. He im 
pressed upon the satrap that, over and above the solemn oaths which 
had been interchanged, the Greeks on their side could have no 
conceivable motive to quarrel with him; that they had everything 
to hope from his friendship, and everything to fear, even to the 
loss of all chance of safe return, from his hostility; that Tissa- 
phernes, also, could gain nothing by destroying them, but would 
find them, if he chose, the best and most faithful instruments for 
his own aggrandizement and for conquering the Mysians and the 
Pisidians, — as Cyrus had experienced while he was alive. Klear- 
chus concluded his protest by requesting to be informed, what ma- 
licious reporter had been filling the mind of Tissaphernes with 
causeless suspicions against the Greeks.! 

« Klearchus (replied the satrap), I rejoice to hear such excel- 
lent sense from your lips. You remark truly, that if you were 
to meditate evil against me, it would recoil upon yourselves. I 
shall prove to you, in my turn, that you have no cause to mistrust 
either the king or me. If we had wished to destroy you, nothing 
would be easier. We have superabundant forces for the purpose ; 
there are wide plains in which you would be starved,— nesides 
mountains and rivers which you would be unable to pass, without 
our help. Having thus the means of destroying you in our hands, 
and having nevertheless bound ourselves by solemn oaths to save 
you, we shall not be fools and knaves enough to attempt it now, 
when we should draw upon ourselves the just indignation of the 
gods. It is my peculiar affection for my neighbors, the Greeks, -- 
and my wish to attach to my own person, by ties of gratitude, 
the Greek soldiers of Cyrus,— which have made me eager te 
conduct you to Ionia in safety. For 1 know that when you are 
in my service, though the king is the only man who can wear his 
tiara erect upon his head, I shall be able to wear mine erect upen 
my heart, in full pride and confidence.” 2 


? Xen. Anab. ii, 5, 2-15. 
* Xen. Anab. ii, 5, 17-23. This last comparison is curious, and in all 
probability the genuine words of the satrap — τὴν μὲν yap ἐπὶ τῇ κεφαλῇ 
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So powerful was the impression made upon Klearchus by these 
assurances, that he exclaimed, — “Surely those informers deserve 
the severest punishment, who try to put us at enmity, when we 
are such good friends to each other, and have so much reason to 
be so.” “ Yes (replied Tissaphernes), they deserve nothing less ; 
and if you, with the other generals and lochages, will come into 
my tent to-morrow, I will tell you who the calumniators are.” 
« To-be-sure I will (rejoined Klearchus), and bring the other gen- 
erals with me. I shall tell you at the same time, who are the 
parties that seek to prejudice us against you.” ‘The conversation 
then ended, the satrap detaining Klearchus to dinner, and treating 
him in the most hospitable and confidential manner. 

On the next morning, Klearchus communicated what had passed 
to the Greeks, insisting on the necessity that all the generals should 
co to Tissaphernes pursuant to his invitation; in order to reéstab- 
lish that confidence which unworthy calumniators had shaken, and 
to punish such of the calumniators as might be Greeks. So em- 
phatically did he pledge himself for the good faith and philhellenie 
dispositions of the satrap, that he overruled the opposition of many 
among the soldiers ; who, still continuing to entertain their former 
suspicions, remonstrated especially against the extreme imprudence 
of putting all the generals at once into the power of Tissaphernes. 
The urgency of Klearchus prevailed. Himself with four other 
generals, — Proxenus, Menon, Agias, and Sokrates, — and twenty 
lochages or captains, — went to visit the satrap in his tent ; about 
two hundred of the soldiers going along with them, to make pur 
chases for their own account in the Persian camp-market.! 

On reaching the quarters of Tissaphernes,— distant nearly three 
miles from the Grecian camp, according to habit, — the five gen- 
erals were admitted into the interior, while the lochages remained 
at the entrance. <A purple flag, hoisted from the top of the tent, 
betrayed too late the purpose for which they had been invited to 
come. The lochages and the Grecian soldiers who had accom- 
panied them were surprised and cut down, while the gemerals in 
the interior were detained, put in chains, and carried up as prison- 
ers to the Persian court. Here Klearchus, Proxenus, Agias, and 


τίαραν βασιλεῖ μόνῳ ἔξεστιν ὀρϑὴν ἔχειν, τὴν O ἐπὶ TH καρδίς. ἱεως ἂν ὑμῶν 


παρόντων καὶ ἕτερος εἰ πετῶς ἔχοι. 
' Xen. Anab. ii, 5, 30. 
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Sokrates were beheaded after a short imprisonment. Queen Pa 
rysatis, indeed, from affection to Cyrus, not only furnished many 
comforts to Klearchus in the prison, by the hands of her surgeon, 
Ktesias, but used all her influence with her son Artaxerxes to save 
his life; though her efforts were counteracted, on this occasion, by 
the superior influence of queen Stateira, his wife. The rivalry 
between these two royal women, doubtless arising out of many 
other circumstances besides the death of Klearchus, became soon 
afterwards so furious, that Parysatis caused Stateira to be poi- 
soned.! 

Menon was not put to death along with the other generals. 
Ile appears to have taken credit at the Persian court for the 
treason of entrapping his colleagues into the hands of Tissaphernes. 
But his life was only prolonged to perish a year afterwards in 
disgrace and torture, — probably by the requisition of Parysatis, 
who thus avenged the death of Klearchus. The queen-mother 
had always power enough to perpetrate cruelties, though not al- 
ways to avert them.2 She had already brought to a miserable 
end every one, even faithful defenders of Artaxerxes, concerned 
in the death of her son Cyrus. 

Though Menon thought it convenient, when brought up to 
Babylon, to boast of having been the instrument through whom 


the generals were entrapped into the fatal tent, this boast 1s not to 
be treated as matter of fact. For not only does Xenophon ex- 
plain the catastrophe differently, but in the delineation which he 
gives of Menon, dark and odious as it is in the extreme, he does 
not advance any such imputation ; indirectly, indeed, he sets it 


! Xen. Anab. ii, 6,1. Ktesia Frag. Persica, c. 60, ed. Bahr; Plutarch, 
Artaxerx. c, 19, 20; Diodor. xiv, 27. 

2 Tacit. Histor. i, 45. “ Othoni nondum auctoritas inerat ad prohibendum 
scelus ; jubere jam poterat. Ita, simulatione irs, vinciri jussum (Marium 
Celsum) et majores poenas daturum, affirmans, presenti exitio subtraxit.” 

Ktesias (Persica, c, 60; compare Plutarch and Diodorus as referred to in 
the preceding note) attests the treason of Menon, which he probably derived 
from the story of Menon himself. Xenophon mentions the ignominious 
death of Menon, and he probably derived his information from Ktesias (seé 
Anabasis, ii, 6, 29). 

The supposition that it was Parysatis who procured the death of Menon, 
in itself highly probable, renders all the different statements consistent and 
harmonious 
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aside.! Unfortunately for the reputation of Klearchus, no such 
reasonable excuse can be offered for his credulity, which brought 
himself as well as his colleagues to so melancholy an end, and his 
whole army to the brink of ruin. It appears that the general 
sentiment of the Grecian army, taking just measure of the char- 
acter of Tissaphernes, was disposed to greater circumspection in 
dealing with him. Upon that system Klearchus himself had hith- 
erto acted; and the necessity of it might have been especially 
present to As mind, since he had served with the Lacedamonian 
fleet at Miletus in 411 Bs. c., and had, therefore, had fuller expe- 
rience than other men in the army, of the satrap’s real character.? 
On a sudden he now turns round, and on the faith of a few verbal 
declarations, puts all the military chiefs into the most defenceless 
posture and the most obvious peril, such as hardly the strongest 
grounds for confidence could have justified. Though the remark 
of Machiavel is justified by large experience, — that from the 
short-sightedness of men and their obedience to present impulse, 
the most notorious deceiver will always find new persons to trust 
him, — still such misjudgment on the part of an officer of age 
and experience is difficult to explain.8 Polyzenus intimates that 
beautiful women, exhibited by the satrap at his first banquet to 
Klearchus alone, served as a lure to attract him with all his col- 
leagues to the second; while Xenophon imputes the error to 
ccatinuance of a jealous rivalry with Menon. The latter,‘ it 
appears, having always been intimate with Arizus, had been 


1 Xenophon seems to intimate that there were various stories current, 
which he does not credit, to the disparagement of Menon, — καὶ τὰ μὲν δὴ 
ἀφανῆ ἔξεστι περὶ αὐτοῦ ψεύδεσϑαι, etc. (Anab. ii, 6, 28). 

Atheneus (xi, p. 505) erroneously states that Xenophon affirmed Menon 
to be the person who caused the destruction of Klearchus by Tissa 
phernes. 

? Xenophon in the Cyropedia (viii, 8, 3) gives a strange explanation of 
the imprudent confidence reposed by Kleaschus in the assurance of the 
Persian satrap. It arose (he says) from the high reputation for good faith 
which the Persians had acquired by the undeviating and scrupulous honor 
of the first Cyrus (or Cyrus the Great), but which they had since ceased to 
deserve, though the corruption of their character had not before publicly 
manifested itself. 

This is a curious perversion of history to serve the purpose of his ro 
mance. 

8. Macciavelli, Principe, c, 18, p. 65. * Polyeen. vii, 18 
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thus brought into previous communication with Tissaphernes, by 
whon he had been well received, and by whom he was also 
encouraged to lay plans for detaching the whole Grecian army 
from Klearchus, so as to bring it all under his (Menon’s) com- 
mand, into the service of the satrap. Such at least was the 
suspicion of Klearchus ; who, jealous in the extreme of his own 
military authority, tried to defeat the scheme by bidding still high- 
er himself for the favor of Tissaphernes. Imagining that Menon 
was the unknown calumniator who prejudiced the satrap against 
him, he hoped to prevail on the satrap to disclose his name and 
dismiss him.! Such jealousy seems to have robbed Klearchus of 
his customary prudence. We must also allow for another im- 
pression deeply fixed in his mind; that the salvation of the army 
was hopeless without the consent of Tissaphernes, and, therefore, 
since the latter had conducted them thus far in safety, when he 
might have destroyed them before, that his designs at the bottom 
could not be hostile.2 

Notwithstanding these two great mistakes, — one on the pres- 
ent occasion, one previously, at the battle of Kunaxa, in keeping 
the Greeks on the right contrary to the order of Cyrus, — both 
committed by Klearchus, the loss of that officer was doubtless a 
great misfortune to the army; while, on the contrary, the re 
moval of Menon was a signal benefit, perhaps a condition of 
ultimate safety. A man so treacherous and unprincipled as Xen- 
ophon depicts Menon, would probably have ended by really com- 
mitting towards the army that treason, for which he falsely took 
credit at the Persian court in reference to the seizure of the 
generals. 

The impression entertained by Klearchus, respecting the hope- 
less position of the Greeks in the heart of the Persian territory 


A 


after the death of Cyrus, was perfectly natural in a military man 


who could appreciate all the means of attack and obstruction 
which the enemy had it in their power to employ. Nothing is so 
unaccountable in this expedition as the manner in which such 
means were thrown away, — the spectacle of Persian impotence. 
First, the whole line of upward march, including the passage of the 
Euphrates, left undefended ; next, the long trench dug across the 


" . 
. 


‘ πος ἘΝ ᾿ ἐπ ΤΩ ; 
* Xen. Anab. ii, 5, 27, 28. * Compare Anab. 11, 4, 6, 7; 1 
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frontier of Babylonia, witl , yassave ᾿ . 
" | = | 4, with only a passage of twenty feet wide 
λέ =) 4 Ἶ ν Ts 4 ἔ > ᾿Ξ, 

᾿ t ne ar ὦ ie suphrate 5 abandoned without a guard; lastly, the 
line of the Wall of Media and the canals which offered such favor- 
able positions for keeping the Greeks out of the cultivated territory 
a convention con- 
claded, whereby the Persians envaged to escort the invaders safe 


of Babylonia, neglected in like manner, and ; 
to the Ionian coast, beginning by conducting them through the 
—— 2 >, J °. ‘ . δ y . ᾽ , τς ; 
heart of Babylonia, amidst canals affording inexpugnable defences 


i the Greeks had chosen to take upa position among them. The 
plan of ‘Tissaphernes, as far as we can understand it, seems to have 
been, to draw the Greeks to some considerable distance from the 
leart of the Persian empire, and then to open his schemes of trea- 
sonable hostility, which the imprudence of Klearchus enabled him 
to do, on the banks of the Great Zab. with chances of success such 
as he could hardly have contemplated. We have here a fresh 
example of the wonderful impotence of the Persians. We should 
have expected that, after having committed so flagrant an act of 
| to turn it to account; 
hat he would have poured, with all his forces and all his vigor, op 
the Grecian camp, at the moment when it was unprepared, disor- 
ganized, and without commanders. Instead of 1 hich, when the 


perfidy, Tissaphernes would at least have tried 
{ 


generals (with those who accompanied them to the Persian camp) 
had been seized or slain, no attack whatever was made except ἣν 
small detachments of Persian cavalry upon individual Greek ant, 
glers in the plain. One of the companions of the generals, δὰ 
Arcadian named Nikarchus, ran wounded into the Grecian camp 
where the soldiers were looking from afar at the horsemen scour- 
ing the plain without knowine what thev were about, — exclaiming 
that the Persians were massacring all the Greeks, officers as well 
as soldiers. Immediately the Greek soldiers hastened to 


] 


: ) put them- 
selves in defence, expecting a general attack to be mad 


Θ upon their 
camp ; but no more Persians came near than a body of about three 
hundred horse, under Ariseus and Mithridates (the confidential 
companions of the deceased Cyrus), accompanied by the brother 
of ‘Tissaphernes. These men. approaching the Greek lines 
called for the Greek officers to come forth 


is friends. 
1 | » as they had a message 
to deliver from the king. Accordingly, Kleanor and Sophzenetus 
x =. a ‘ > ‘ ) ‘ . Ὁ ᾿ ως 
with an adequate guard, came to the front, accompanied by Xeno 


phon, who was anxious to hear news about Proxenus A risus 
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then acquainted them that Klearchus, having been detected in a 
breach of the convention to which he had sworn, had been put to 
death ; that Proxenus and Menon, who had divulged his treason, 
were in high honor at the Persian quarters. He concluded by 
saying, — the king calls upon you to surrender your arms, which 
now (he says) belong to him, since they formerly belonged to his 
slave Cyrus.”! 

The step here taken seems te testify a belief on the part of these 
Persians, that the generals being now in their power, the Grecian 
soldiers had become defenceless, and might be required to surrender 
their arms, even to men who had just been guilty of the most 
deadly fraud and injury towards them. If Arizus entertained 
such an expectation, he was at once undeceived by the language 
of Kleanor and Xenophon, who breathed nothing but indignant 
reproach; so that he soon retired and left the Greeks to their own 
reflections. 

While their camp thus remained unmolested, every man within 
it was a prey to the most agonizing apprehensions. Ruin appeared 
impending and inevitable, though no one could tell in what precise 
form it would come. The Greeks were in the midst of a hostile 
country, ten thousand stadia from home, surrounded by enemies, 
blocked up by impassable mountains and rivers, without guides, 
without provisions, without cavalry to aid their retreat, without 
generals to give orders. A stupor of sorrow and conscious helpless- 
ness seized upon all. Few came to the evening muster; few lighted 
fires to cook their suppers ; every man lay down to rest where he 
was; yet no man could sleep, for fear, anguish, and yearning after 
relatives whom he was never again to behold.? 

Amidst the many causes of despondency which weighed down 
this forlorn army, there was none more serious than the fact, that 
not a single man among them had now either authority to com- 
mand, or obligation to take the initiative. Nor was any ambitious 
candidate likely to volunteer his pretensions, at a moment when 
the post promised nothing but the maximum of difficulty as well as 
of hazard. A new, self-kindled, light — and self-originated stimu- 
lus — was required, to vivfy the embers of suspended hope and 
action, in a mass paralyzed for the moment, but every way capable 


1 Xen. Anab. ii, 5, 37, 38. * Xen Anab. iii, 1, 2,3 
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of effort. And the inspiration now fell, happily for the army .pon 
one in whom a full measure of soldierly strength and courage was 
combined with the education of an Athenian, a democrat, and a 
philosopher. 

It is in true Homeric vein, and in something like Homeric lan- 
guage, that Xenophon (to whom we owe the whole narrative of the 
expedition) describes his dream, or the intervention of Oneirus, 
sent by Zeus, from which this renovating impulse took its rise! 
Lying mournful and restless, like his comrades, he caught a short 
repose; when he dreamt that he heard thunder, and saw the burn- 
ing thunder-bolt fall upon his paternal house, which became forth- 
with encircled by flames. Awaking, full of terror, he instantly 
sprang up; upon which the dream began to fit on and blend itself 
with his waking thoughts, and with the cruel realities of his posi- 


tion. His pious and excited fancy generated a series of shadowy 


analogies. ‘The dream was sent by Zeus? the King, since it was 
from him that thunder and lightning proceeded. In one respect, 
the sign was auspicious, — that a great light had appeared to him 
from Zeus, in the midst of peril and suffering. But on the other 
hand, it was alarming, that the house had appeared to be com- 
pletely encircled by flames, preventing all egress, because this 
seemed to indicate that he would remain confined where he was 
in the Persian dominions, without being able to overcome the diffi- 
culties which hedged him in. Yet doubtful as the promise was, it 
was still the message of Zeus addressed to himself, serving as a 
stimulus to him to break through the common stupor and take the 
initiative movement. “Why am I lying here? Night is advanoe 


1 Xen. Anab. iii, 1, 4-11. Ἦν δέ τις ἐν τῃ στρατιᾷ Ξενοφῶν ᾿Αϑηναῖος 
ὃς OUTE στρατΤΉῆγος, etc. 

Homer, Iliad, v, -- 

Ἦν δέ τις ἐν Τρώεσσι Δάρης, ἀφνεῖος, ἀμύμων, 
Ἱρεὺς Ἡφαίστοιο, etc. 

Compare the description of Zeus sending Oneirus to the sleeping Aga 
memnon, at the beginning of the second book of the Iliad. 

* Respecting the value of asign from Zeus Basileus, and the necessity 
of conciliating him, compare various passages in the Cyropeedia, ii, 4, 191 
iii, 3, 21; vii, 5, 57. 

3 Xen. Anab. iii, 1, 12,13. Περίφοβος δ᾽ εὐϑὺς ἀνηγέρϑη, καὶ τὸ ὄναρ τὴ 
μὲν ἔκρινεν ἀγαϑόν, ὅτι ἐν πόνοις ὧν καὶ κινδύνοις φῶς μέγα ἐκ Διὸς *Zels 

Ὁποῖόν μὲν δή ἐστι τὸ τοιοῦτον ὄναρ ἰδεῖν, ἔξεστι σκοπεῦδ 
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ing; at day-break {7,6 enemy will be on us, and we skall be put te 
death with tortures. Nota man is stirring to take measures of de 
fence. Why do I wait for any man older than myself, or for 
man of a different city, to begin 2” 

With these reflections, interesting in themselves and given with 
Homeric v*vacity, he instantly went to convene the lochagi or cap- 
tains who had served under his late friend Proxenus; and im- 
pressed upon them emphatically the necessity of standing forward 
to put the army in a posture of defence. “I cannot sleep, gentle- 
men ; neither, I presume, can you, under our present perils. The 
enemy will-be upon us at day-break, — prepared to kill us all 
with tortures, as his worst enemies. For my part, I rejoice thi t 
his flagitious perjury has put an end to a truce by which we were 
the great losers; a truce under which we, mindful of our oaths, 
have passed through all the rich possessions of the king, without 
touching anything except what we could purchase with our own 
scanty means. Now, we have our hands free; all these rich spoils 
stand between us and him, as prizes for the better man. The gods, 
who preside over the match, will assuredly be on the side of us, 
who have kept our oaths in spite of strong temptations, against 
these perjurers. Moreover, our bodies are more enduring, and our 
spirits more gallant, than theirs. They are easier to wound, and 
easier to kill, than we are, under the same favor of the gods as we 
experienced at Kunaxa. 

“ Probably others also are feeling just as we feel. But let us not 
wait for any one else to come as monitors to us; let us take the 
lead, and communicate the stimulus of honor to others. Do you 
show yourselves now the best among the lochages, — more worthy 
of being generals than the generals themselves. Begin at once, 


ἐκ τῶν συμβάντων μετὰ τὸ ὄναρ. Γίγνεται γὰρ τάδε. Εὐϑὺς ἐπειδὴ ἀνηγέρ 
ϑη, πρῶτον μὲν ἐννοια αὐτῷ ἐμπίπτει" Te κατάκειμαι ; ἡ δὲ νὺξ προβαΐῖνες 
ἅμα δὲ τῇ ἡμέρᾳ εἰκὸς τοὺς πολεμίους ἥξειν, οἷο. 

The reader of Homer will readily recall various passages in the Iliad and 
Odyssey, wherein the like mental talk is put into language and expanded, 
— such as Iliad, xi, 403— and several other passages cited or referred to in 
Colonel Mure’s History of the Language and Literature of Greece, ch. xiv, 
rol. ii, p. 25 seg. 

A vision of light shining brightly out of a friendly house, counts for ἃ 
favorable sign (Plutarch, De Genio Socratis, p. 587 C.) 
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and I desire only to follow you. But if you order mv into the 
front rank, I shall obey without pleading my youth as an excuse, 
— accounting myself of complete maturity, when the purpose is 
to save myself from ruin.”! 

All the captains who heard Xenophon cordially concurred in his 
suggestion, and desired him to take the lead in executing it. One 
captain alone,— Apollonides, speaking in the Beeotian dialect, — 
protested against it as insane; enlarging upon their desperate posie 
tion, and insisting upon submission to the king, as the only chance 
of safety. “ How (replied Xenophon) ? Have you forgotten the 
courteous treatment which we received from the Persians in Baby- 
lonia, when we replied to their demand for the surrender of our 
arms by showing a bold front? Do not you see the miserable fate 
which has befallen Klearchus, when he trusted himself unarmed 
in their hands, in reliance on their oaths ? And yet you scout our 
exhortations to resistance, again advising us to go and plead for 
indulgence! My friends, such a Greek as this man, disgraces not 
only his own city, but all Greece besides. Let us banish him from 
our counsels, cashier him, and make a slave of him to carry bag- 
gage.” —“ Nay (observed Agasias of Stymphalus), the man has 
nothing to do with Greece; I myself have seen his ears bored, 
like a true Lydian.” Apollonides was degraded accordingly.? 

Xenophon with the rest then distributed themselves in order to 
bring together the chief remaining officers in the army, who were 
presently convened, to the number of about one hundred. The 


' Xen. Anab. iii, 1, 16, 25. 

“Vel imperatore, vel milite, me utemini.” (Sallust, Bellum Catilinar. 
c. 20). 

* Xen. Anab. iii, 1, 26-30. It would appear from the words of Xen- 
ophon, that Apollonides had been one of those who had held taint-hearted 
language (ὑπομαλακιζόμενοι, ii, 1, 14) in the conversation with Phalinus 
shortly after the death of Cyrus. Hence Xenophon tells him, that this is 
the second time of his offering such advice —“A od πάντα εἰδὼς, τοὺς μὲν 
ἀμύνεσϑαι κελεύοντας φλυαρεῖν φὴς, πείϑειν δὲ πάλιν κελεύεις ἰόν 
τας; 

This helps to explain the contempt and rigor with which Xenophon here 
treats him. Nothing indeed could be more deplorable, under the actual 
circumstances, than for a man “to show his acuteness by summing up the 
perils around.” See the remarkable speech of Demosthenes at Pylos 
(Thucyd. iv, 10). 
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senior captain of the earlier body next desired Xenophon to repeat 
to this larger body the topics upon which he had just before been 
insisting. Xenophon obeyed, enlarging yet more emphatically ou 
the situation, perilous, yet not without hope,—on tl: proper 
measures to be taken, — and especially on the necessity that they, 
the chief officers remaining, should put themselves forward promi- 
nently, first fix upon effective commanders, then afterwards submit 
the names to be confirmed by the army, accompanied with suitable 
exhortations and encouragement. His speech was applauded anc 
welcomed, especially by the Lacedemonian general Cheirisophus 
who had joined Cyrus with a body of seven hundred hoplites a 
Issus in Kilikia. Cheirisophus urged the captains to retire forth 
with, and agree upon other commanders instead of the four whe 
had been seized; after which the herald must be summoned, and 
the entire body of soldiers convened without delay. Accordingly 
Timasion of Dardanus was chosen instead of Klearchus; Xan- 
thiklés in place of Sokrates; Kleanor in place of Agias; Philesius 
in place of Menon; and Xenophon instead of Proxenus.! The 
captains, who had served under each of the departed generals, 
separately chose a successor to the captain thus promoted. It is to 
be recollected that the five now chosen were not the only generals 
in the camp; thus for example, Cheirisophus had the command 
of his own separate division, and there may have been one or two 
others similarly placed. But it was now necessary for all the gene- 
rals to form a Board and act in concert. 

At daybreak the newly constituted Board of generals placed 
proper outposts in advance, and then convened the army in gene- 
ral assembly, in order that the new appointments might be submit- 
ted and confirmed. As soon as this had been done, probably on the 
proposition of Cheirisophus (who had been in command before), 
that general addressed a few words of exhortation and encourage 
ment to the soldiers. He was followed by Kleanor, who delivered, 
with the like brevity, an earnest protest against the perfidy of Tis- 
saphernes and Arizus. Both of them left to Xenophon the task, 
alike important and arduous at this moment of despondency, of set 
ting forth the case at length,— working up the feelings of the 
soldiers to that pitch of resolution which the emergency required, 


+ Xen. Anab. iii, 1, 836-46. 
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—and above all, extinguishing all those inclinations to acauiesce 
in new treacherous proposals from the enemy, which the perils of 
the situation would be likely to suggest. 

Xenophon had equipped himself in his finest military costume 
at this his first official appearance before the army, when the scales 
seemed to tremble between life and death. Taking up the protest 
of Kleanor against the treachery of the Persians, he insisted that 
any attempt to enter into convention or trust with such liars, would 
be utter ruin, — but that if energetic resolution were taken to deal 
with them only at the point of the sword, and punish their mis- 
deeds, there was good hope of the favor of the gods and of ultimate 
preservation. As he pronounced this last word, one of the soldiers 
near him happened to sneeze. Immediately the whole army 
around shouted with one accord the accustomed invocation to Zeus 
the Preserver ; and Xenophon, taking up the accident, continued, 
— “Since, gentlemen, this omen from Zeus the Preserver has 
appeared at the instant when we were talking about preservation, 
let us here vow to offer the preserving sacrifice to that god, and at 
the same time to sacrifice to the remaining gods as well as we can, 
in the first friendly country which we may reach. Let every man 
who agrees with me, hold up his hand.” All held up their hands; 
all then joined in the vow, and shouted the peean. 

This accident, so dexterously turned to profit by the rhetorical 
skill of Xenophon, was eminently beneficial in raising the army 
out of the depression which weighed them down, and in disposing 
them to listen to his animating appeal. Repeating his assurances 
that the gods were on their side, and hostile to their perjured ene~ 
my, he recalled to their memory the great invasions of Greece by 
Darius and Xerxes, — how the vast hosts of Persia had been 
disgracefully repelled. The army had shown themselves on the 
field of Kunaxa worthy of such forefathers: and they would for 
the future be yet bolder, knowing by that battle of what stuff the 
Persians were made. As for Arixus and his troops, alike traitors 
and cowards, their desertion was rather a gain than a loss. The 
enemy were superior in horsemen; but men on horseback were, 
after all, only men, half-occupied in the fear of losing their seats, 
— incapable of prevailing against infantry firm on the ground, — 
and only better are to run away. Now that the satrap refused to 
furnish them with provisions to buy, they » their side were 

VOL. Ix. 4* Boe. 
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release] from their covenant, and would take provisions without 
buying. ‘Then as to the rivers; those were indeed difficult to be 
crossed in the middle of their course; but the army would march 
up to their sources, and could then pass them without wetting the 
knee. Or indeed, the Greeks might renounce the idea of retreat, 
anc establish themselves permanently in the king’s own country, 
defying all his force, like the Mysians and Pisidians. “If (said 
Xenophon) we plant ourselves here at our ease in a rich country, 
with these tall, stately, and beautiful Median and Persian women 
for our companions,! — we shall be only too ready, like the Lo- 
tophagi, to forget our way home. We ought first to go back to 
Greece, and tell our countrymen that if they remain poor, it is 
their own fault, when there are rich settlements in this country 
awaiting all who choose to come, and who have courage to seize 
them. Let us burn our baggage-waggons and tents, and carry with 
us nothing but what is of the strictest necessity. Above all things, 


+ Xen. Anab. iii, 2, 25. 

᾿Αλλὰ γὰρ δέδοικα μὴ dv ἅπαξ μάϑωμεν ἀργοὶ Civ καὶ ἐν ἀφϑόνοις βιοτεύειν, 
καὶ Μήδων δὲ καὶ Περσῶν καλαῖς καὶ μεγάλαις γυναιξὶ καὶ rap- 
ϑένοις ὁμιλεῖν, μὴ, ὥσπερ οἱ λωτοφάγοι, ἐπιλαϑώμεϑα τῆς οἴκαδε ὁδοῦ. 

Hippokrates (De Aére, Locis, et Aquis, 6. 12) compares the physical 
eharacteristics of Asiatics and Europeans, noticing the ample, full-grown, 
rounded, voluptuous, but inactive forms of the first,—as contrasted with 
the more compact, muscular, and vigorous type of the second, trained for 
movement, action, and endurance. 

Dio Chrysostom has a curious passage, in reference to the Persian pref- 
erence for eunuchs as slaves, remarking that they admired even in males an 
approach to the type of feminine beauty,— their eyes and tastes being 
ander the influence only of aphrodisiac ideas; whereas the Greeks, ac- 
eustomed to the constant training and naked exercises of the paleestra, 
boys competing with boys and youths with youths, had their associations 
of the male beauty attracted towards active power and graceful motion. 

Οὐ γὰρ φανερὸν, ὅτι of Πέρσαι εὐνούχους ἐποίουν τοὺς καλοὺς, ὅπως αὐτοὶς 
ὡς κάλλιστοι Got; 'Τοσοῦτον διαφέρειν Govto πρὸς κάλλος τὸ θῆλυ" σχεδὸν 
καὶ πώντες οἱ βάρβαροι, διὰ τὸ μόνον τὰ ἀφροδίσια ἐννοεῖν. Κἀκεῖνοι γυναι- 
κός εἶδος περιτιϑέασι τοῖς ἄῤῥεσιν, ἄλλως δ᾽ οὐκ ἐπίστανται ἐρᾷν" ἴσως δὲ καὶ 
ἡ τροφὴ αἰτία τοῖς Πέρσαις, τῷ μέχρι πολλοῦ τρέφεσϑαι ὑπό τε γυναικῶν καὶ 
εὐνούχων τῶν πρεσβυτέρων" παῖδας δὲ μετὰ παιδῶν, καὶ μειρώκια μετὰ μειρα- 
κίων μὴ πάνυ συνεῖναι, μηδὲ γυμνοῦσϑαι ἐν παλαίστραις καὶ γυμνασίοις, ete. 
(Orat. xxi, p. 270). 

Compare Euripides, Bacche, 447 seg.; and the Epigram of S‘-ato in the 
Anthologia, xxxiv, vol. ii, p. 367 Brunck. 
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let us Maintain order, discipline, and obedience to the commanders 


upon which our entire hope of safety depends.. Let every man 


promise to lend his hand to the commanders in punishing any diso- 
bedient individuals ; and let us thus show the enemy that we have 
ten thousand persons like Klearchus, instead of that one whom 
they have so perfidiously seized. Now is the time for action. If 
any man, however obscure, has anything better to suggest, let him 
come forward and state it; for we have all but one object, — the 
common safety.” 

It appears that no one else desired to say a word, and that the 
speech of Xenophon gave unqualified satisfaction ; for when Chei« 
risophus put the question, that the meeting should sanction his 
recommendations, and finally elect the new generals proposed, — 
every man held up his hand. Xenophon then moved that the 
army should break up immediately, and march to some well- 
stored villages, rather more than two miles distant; that the march 
should be in a hollow oblong, with the baggage in the centre ; 
that Cheirisophus, as a Lacedzemonian, should lead the van; while 
Kleanor, and the other senior officers, would command on each 
flank, — and himself with Timasion, as the two youngest of the 
generals, would lead the rear-guard. 

[his proposition was at once adopted, and the assembly broke 
up, proceeding forthwith to destroy, or distribute among one an- 
other, every man’s superfluous baggage, — and then to take their 
morning meal previous to the march. 

he scene just described is interesting and illustrative in more 
hat susceptibility to the 
influence of persuasive discourse which formed so marked a feature 


than one point of view.! It exhibits t 


in the Grecian character, —a resurrection of the collective body 
out of the depth of despair, under the exhortation of one who had 
no established ascendency, nor anything to recommend him, ex- 
cept his intelligence, his oratorical power, and his community of 
interest with themselves. Next, it manifests, still more striking- 
ly, the superiority of Athenian training as compared with that of 
other parts of Greece. Cheirisophus had not only been before in 


i rary LAr Tre Γ . ar is IY ; ; 7 ‘ 
A very meagre abstract is given by Diodorus, of that which passed 

after the seizure of the generals (xiv, 27). He does not mention the name 

of Xenophon on this occasion, nor indeed throughout all his account of the 


march 
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office as one of the generals, but was also a native of Sparta 
whose supremacy and name was at that moment all-powerful. 
Klearfor had been before, not indeed a general, but a lochage, or 
one in the second rank of officers ;— he was an elderly man, — 
and he was an Arcadian, while more than the numerical half of 
the army consisted of Arcadians and Acheans. Either of these 
two, therefore, and various others besides, enjoyed a sort of pre- 
rogative, or established starting-point, for taking the initiative in 
reference to the dispirited army. But Xenophon was compara- 
tively a young man, with little military experience ;— he was not 
an officer at all, either in the first or second grade, but simply ὁ 
volunteer, companion of Proxenus ;— he was, moreover, a native 
of Athens, a city at that time unpopular among the great body of 
Greeks, and especially of Peloponnesians, with whom her recent 
long war had been carried on. Not only, therefore, he had no 
advantages compared with others, but he was under positive disad- 
vantages. He had nothing to start with except his personal quali- 
ties and previous training; in spite of which we find him not 
merely the prime mover, but also the ascendent person for whom 
the others make way. In him are exemplified those peculiarities 
of Athens, attested not less by the denunciation of her enemies 
than by the panegyrie of her own citizens,!— spontaneous and 
forward impulse, as well in conception as in execution, — confi- 
dence under circumstances which made others despair, — persua- 


' Compare the hostile speech of the Corinthian envoy at Sparta. prior 
to the Peloponnesian war, with the eulogistic funeral oration of Perikles, 
in the second year of that war (Thucyd. i, 70, 71; ii, 39, 40). 

Oi μέν ye (εἰσὶ), vewreporocol (description of the Athenians by the Corintt- 
ian speaker) καὶ ἐπινοῆσαι ὀξεὶς καὶ ἐπιτελέσαι ἔργῳ ἃ dv yvo- 
σιν" ὑμεῖς δὲ (Lacedemonians), τὰ ὑπάρχοντά τε σώζειν καὶ ἐπιγνῶναι under. 
καὶ ἔργῳ οὐδὲ τἀναγκαῖα ἐξικέσϑαι. Αὐθις δὲ, οἱ μὲν, καὶ παρὰ δύναμιν τολ- 


μηταὶ καὶ παρὰ γνώμην κινδυνευταὶ καὶ ἐπὶ τοῖς δεινοῖς εὐέλπιδες" τὸ δὲ ὑμὲ- 
τερον, τῆς τεδυνάμεως ἐνδεᾶ πρᾶξαι, τῆς τε γνώμης μηδὲ : οἷς βεβαίοις πιστεῦ- 
σαι, τῶν τε δεινῶν μηδέποτε οἴεσϑαι ἀπολυϑήσεσϑαι. Καὶ μὴν καὶ ἄοκνοι 
πὶ ὺς ὑμᾶς μελλῆτας, καὶ ἀποδημηταὶ πρὸς ἐνδημοτάτους, etc. 

Again, in the oration of Perikles— Καὶ αὐτοὶ ἦτοι κρίνομεν ἢ ἐνθυμού- 
ut 3a ὀρϑῶς τὰ πράγματα, οὐ τοὺς λόγους τοῖς ἔργοις βλάβην ἡγούμενοι, ἀλλὰ 
μὴ προδιδαχϑῆναι μᾶλλον λόγῳ, πρότερον ἢ ἐπὶ ἃ dei ἔργῳ ἐλϑεῖν. Διαφερ- 
ὄντως μὲν δὴ καὶ τόδε ἔχομεν, ὥστε τολμᾷν τε οἱ αὐτοὶ μάλιστφ 
καὶ περὶ ὧν ἐπιχιερήῆτομεν ἐελογίζεσθϑαι:" ὃ τοῖς ἄλλοις ἀμαϑία 
μὲν ϑοάςος, λογισμὸς δὲ ὄκνον, φέρει. 
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sive discourse and publicity of discussion, made subservient te 
practical business, so as at once to appeal to the intelligence, and 
atimulate the active zeal, of the multitude. Such peculiarities 
stood out more remarkably from being contrasted with the oppo 
site qualities in Spartans,— mistrust in conception, slackness in 
execution, secrecy in counsel, silent and passive obedience. Though 
Spartans and Athenians formed the two extremities of the scale, 
other Greeks stood nearer on this point to the former than to the 
latter. 

If, even in that encouraging autumn which followed immediately 
upon the great Athenian catastrophe before Syracuse, the inertia 
of Sparta could not be stirred into vigorous action without the ve- 
hemence of the Athenian Alkibiades, — much more was it neces- 
sary under the depressing circumstances which now overclouded 
the unofficered Grecian army, that an Athenian bosom should be 
found as the source of new life and impulse. Nor would any one, 
probably, except an Athenian, either have felt or obeyed the 
promptings to stand forward as a volunteer at that moment, when 
there was every motive to decline responsibility, and no special 
duty to impel him. But if by chance, a Spartan or an Arcadian 
had been found thus forward, he would have been destitute of such 
talents as would enable him to work on the minds of others ! — of 
that flexibility, resource, familiarity with the temper and move- 
ments of an assembled crowd, power of enforcing the essential 
views and touching the opportune chords, which Athenian demo. 

‘ Compare the observations of Perikles, in his last speech to the Athe 
nians about the inefficiency of the best thoughts, if a man had not the 
power of setting them forth in an impressive manner (Thucyd. ii, 60). 
Καίτοι ἐμοὶ τοιούτῳ ἀνδρὶ ὀργίζεσϑε, ὃς οὐδενὸς οἴομαι ἥσσων εἶναι γνῶναί 
τε τὰ δέοντα καὶ ἑρμνεῦσαι ταῦτα, φιλόπολις τε καὶ χρημάτων κρέιτ- 
των" 6 τε γὰρ γνοὺς καὶ μὴ σαφῶς διδάξας, ἐν iow καὶ εἰ μὴ ἐνεϑυμήϑη, ete. 

The philosopher and the statesman at Athens here hold the same lan- 
guage. It was the opinion of Sokrates — μόνους ἀξίους εἶναι τιμῆς τοὺς 
εἰδότας Ta δέοντα, καὶ ἑρμηνεῦσαι δυναμένους (Xenoph. Mem 
i, 2, 52). 

A striking passage in the funeral harangue of Lysias (Orat. ii, Epitaph 
s 19) sets forth the prevalent idea of the Athenian democracy — authorita 
tive law, with persuasive and instructive speech, as superseding mutual vio 
lence (νόμος and λόγος, as the antithesis of βία). Con pare a similar sent 
rent in Isokrates (Or. iv, (Panegyr.) 8. 53-56). 
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cratical training imparted. Even Brasidas and Gylippus, ind: 
vidual Spartans of splendid merit, and equal or superior to Xeno- 
phon in military resource, would not have combined with it that 
political and rhetorical accomplishment which the position of the 
latter demanded. Obvious as the wisdom of his propositions ap- 
pears, each of them is left to him not only to imitate, but to en- 
forve ; — Cheirisophus and Kleanor, after a few words of introduc- 
tion, consign to him the duty of working up the minds of the army to 
the proper pitch. How well he performed this, may be seen by 
his speech to the army, which bears in its general tenor a remark- 
able resemblance to that of Perikles addressed to the Athenian 
public in the second year of the war, at the moment when the 
miseries of the epidemic, combined with those of invasion, had 
driven them almost to despair. It breathes a strain of exaggerat- 
ed confidence, and an undervaluing of real dangers, highly suita- 
ble for the occasion, but which neither Perikles nor Xenophon 
would have employed at any other moment.’ Throughout the 
whole of his speech, and especially in regard to the accidental 
sneeze near at hand which interrupted the beginning of it, Xeno- 
phon displayed that skill and practice in dealing with a numerous 
audience and a given situation, which characterized more or less 
every educated Athenian. Other Greeks, Lacedemonians or 
Arcadians, could act, with bravery and in concert; but the Athe- 
nian Xenophon was among the few who could think, speak, and 
act, with equal efficiency.? It was this tripartite accomplishment 

' See the speech of Perikles (Thue. ii, 60-64). He justifies the boastful 
tone of it, by the unwonted depression against which he had to contend on 
the part of his hearers — Δελώσω δὲ καὶ τόδε 6 μοι δοκεῖτε οὔτ᾽ αὐτοὶ πῶπο- 
te ἐνθυμηϑῆναι ὑπάρχον ὑμῖν μεγέϑους περὶ ἐς τὴν ἀρχὴν οὔτ᾽ ἐγὼ ἐν τοῖς 
πρὶν λόγοις, οὐ δ᾽' dv νῦν ἐχρησάμην κομπωδεστέραν ἔχοντι τὴν 
προσποίησιν, εἰ μὴ καταπεπληγμένους ὑμᾶς παρὰ τὸ εἰκὸς 
ἑώρων. 

This 13 also the proper explanation of Xenophon’s tone. 

2 In a passage of the Cyropedia (v. 5,46), Xenophon sets forth in a 
striking manner the combination of the λεκτικὸς καὶ πρακτικός — "Ὥσπερ 
καὶ ὅταν μάχεσϑαι δέῃ, ὁ πλείστους χειρωσάμενος ἀλκιμώτατος δοξάζεται 
εἶναι, οὕτω καὶ ὅταν πεῖσαι δέῃ, ὁ πλέιστους ὁμογνώμονας ἡμῖν ποιῆσας οὗτος 
δικαίως ἂν λεκτικώτατος καὶ πρακτεκώτατος κρίνοιτο ἂν εἶναι. 
Μὴ μέντοι ὡς λόγον ἡμῖν ἐπιδειξόμενοι, οἷοι ἂν εἴποιτε πρὸς 
καστον αὐτων, “οὔτο μελετᾶτε-- ἀλλ᾽ ὡς τοὺς πεπειῖσω ἔ- 
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which a. aspiring youth was. compelled to set before himself as an 
aim, in the democracy of Athens, and which the sophists as well 
as the democratical institutions, both of them so hardly depreciated, 
helped and encouraged him to aequire. It was this tripartite 80» 
complishment, the exclusive possession of which, in spite of cons 
stant jealousy on the part of Beeotian officers and comrades of 
Proxenus,! elevated Xenophon into the most ascendent person of 
the Cyreian army, from the present moment until the time when 
it broke up, — as will be seen in the subsequent history. 

I think it the more necessary to notice this fact, — that the ae- 
complishments whereby Xenophon leaped on a sudden into such 
extraordinary ascendency, and rendered such eminent service to 
his army, were accomplishments belonging in an especial manner 


to the Athenian democracy and education, — because Xenophon 
himself has throughout his writings treated Athens not merely 
without the attachment of a citizen, but with feelings more like 
the positive antipathy of an exile. His sympathies are all in fa- 


vor of the perpetual drill, the mechanical obedience, the secret 
eovernment proceedings, the narrow and prescribed range of ideas, 
the silent and deferential demeanor, the methodical, though tardy, 
action — of Sparta. Whatever may be the justice of his prefer- 
ence, certain it is, that the qualities whereby he was himself 
enabled to contribute so much both to the rescue of the Cyreian 
army, and to his own reputation, — were Athenian far more than 
Spartan. 

While the Grecian army, after sanctioning the propositions οἱ 
Xenophon, were taking their morning meal before they commence! 
their march, Mithridates, one of the Persians previously attached 
to Cyrus, appeared with a few horsemen on a mission of pre- 
tended friendship. But it was soon found out that his purpeses 
were treacherous, and that he came merely to seduce individual 


νους ὑφ᾽ ἑκάστου δῆλους ἐσομένους οἷς ἂν πράττωσιν, οὕτω 
παρασκευάζεσϑε. 

In describing the duties of a Hipparch or commander of the cavalry, 
Xenophon also insists upon the importance of persuasive speech, as a means 
of keeping up the active obedience of the sol:‘iers —Eic¢ ye μὴν τὸ ebrwee 
ϑεὶς εἶναι τοὺς ἀρχομένους, μέγα μὲν καὶ τὸ Ad yp διδάσκειν, ὅσα ἀγαϑὰ ἔνι ἐν 
τῷ πειϑαρχεῖν, ete. (Xen. Mag. Eg i, 24). 

δ See Xenoph. Anab. v, 6, 25. 
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soldiers to desertion, — with a few of whom he succeeded. Aco 
cordingly, the resolution was taken to admit no more heralds or 
envoys. 

Disembarrassed of superfluous baggage, and refreshed, the 
army now crossed the Great Zab River, and pursued their march 
on the other side, having their baggage and attendants in the centre, 
and Cheirisophus leading the van, with a select body of three hun- 
dred hoplites.. As no mention is made of a bridge, we are to 
presume that they forded the river, — which furnishes a ford (ac- 
cording to Mr. Ainsworth), still commonly used, at a place between 
thirty and forty miles from its junction with the Tigris. When 
they had got a little way forward, Mithridates again appeared with 
a few hundred cavalry and bowmen. He approached them like a 
friend; but as soon as he was near enough, suddenly began to 
harass the rear with a shower of missiles. What surprises us 
most, is, that the Persians, with their very numerous force, made 
no attempt to hinder them from crossing so very considerable a 
river; for Xenophon estimates the Zab at four hundred feet broad, 
—and this seems below the statement of modern travellers, who 
inform us that it contains not much less water than the Tigris ; and 
though usually deeper and narrower, cannot be much narrower at 
any fordable place.2 It is to be recollected that the Persians, 
habitually marching in advance of the Greeks, must have reached 
the river first, and were, therefore, in possession of the crossing, 
whether bridge or ford. Though on the watch for every opportunity 
of perfidy, Tissaphernes did not dare to resist the Greeks even in 
the most advantageous position, and ventured only upon sending 
Mithridates to harass the rear; which he executed with considera- 
ble effect. The bowmen and darters of the Greeks, few in num- 
ber, were at the same time inferior to those of the Persians; and 


' Xen. Anab. iii, 3, 6; iii, 5, 43. 

* Xen. Anab. ii,5,1. Ainsworth, Travels and Researches in Asia Minor, 
etc. vol. ii, ch. 44, p. 327; also his Travels in the Track of the Ten Thou 
sand, p. 119-134. 

Professor Koch. who speaks with personal knowledge both of Armenia 
and of the region east of the Tigris, observes truly that the Great Zab is 
the only point (east of the Tigris) which Xenophon assigns in such a man- 
ner as to be capable of distinct local identification. He also observes, here 
as elsewhere, that the number of parasangs specified hy Xenophon is essen 
tially delusive as a measure of distance (Zug der Zehn Tausend, p. 64). 
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when Xenophon employed his rear guard, hoplites and peltasts, to 
charge and repel them, he not only could never overtake any one, 
but suffered much in getting back to rejoin his own main body. 
Even when retiring, the Persian horseman could discharge his arrow 
or cast his javelin behind him with effect; a dexterity which the 
Purthians exhibited afterwards still more signally, and which the 
Persian horsemen of the present day parallel with their carbines. 
This was the first experience which the Greeks had of marching 
under the harassing attack of cavalry. Even the small detach- 
ment of Mithridates greatly delayed their progress; so that they 
accomplished little more than two miles, reaching the villages in 
the evening, with many wounded, and much discouragement.! 
“Thank Heaven,” (said Xenophon in the evening, when Cheiri- 
sophus reproached him for imprudence in quitting the main body 
to charge cavalry, whom yet he could not reach.) “Thank Heaven, 
that our enemies attacked us with a small detachment only, and 
not with their great numbers. They have given us a valuable 
lesson, without doing us any serious harm.” Profiting by the lesson, 
the Greek leaders organized during the night and during the halt 
of the next day, a small body of fifty cavalry ; with two hundred 
Rhodian slingers, whose slings, furnished with leaden bullets, both 
carried farther and struck harder than those of the Persians hurl- 
ing large stones. On the ensuing morning, they started before 
daybreak, since there lay in their way a ravine difficult to pass. 
They found the ravine undefended (according to the usual stupidity 
of Persian proceedings), but when they had got nearly a mile be- 
yond it, Mithridates reappeared in pursuit with a body of four 
thousand horsemen and darters. Confident from his achievenient 
of the preceding day, he had promised, with a body of that force, 
to deliver the Greeks into the hands of the satrap. but the latter 
were now better prepared. As soon as he began to attack them, 
the trumpet sounded, — and forthwith the horsemen. slingers, and 
darters, issued furth to charge the Persians, sustaied by the hop- 
lites in the rear. So effective was the charge, that the Persians 
fled in dismay, notwithstanding their superiority in number; while 
the ravine so impeded their flight that many of them were slain, 
and eighteen prisoners made. The Greek soldiers of their own 


* Xen Anab iii, 3.9 
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accord mutilated the dead bodies, in order to strike terror inta the 
enemy.! At the end of the day’s march they reached the Tigris, 
near the deserted city of Larissa, the vast, massive, and lofty brick 
walls of which (twenty-five feet in thickness, one hundred feet 
high, seven miles in circumference) attested its former grandeur. 
Near this place was a stone pyramid, one hundred feet in breadth, 
and two hundred feet high; the summit of which was crowded 
with fugitives out of the neighboring villages. Another day’s 
march up the course of the Tigris brought the army to a second 
deserted city called Mespila, nearly opposite to the modern city of 
Mosul. Although these two cities, which seem to have formed the 
continuation or the substitute of the once colossal Nineveh or Ni- 
nus, were completely deserted, — yet the country around them was 
so well furnished with villages and population, that the Greeks not 
only obtained provisions, but also strings for the making of new 
bows, and lead for bullets to be used for the slingers.® 
During the next day’s march, in a course generally parallel 
with the Tigris, and ascending the stream, Tissaphernes, coming 
up along with some other grandees, and with a numerous army, 
enveloped the Greeks both in flanks and rear. In spite of his 
advantage of numbers, he did not venture upon any actual charge, 
but kept up a fire of arrows, darts, and stones. He was, however, 
so well answered by the newly-trained archers and slingers of the 
Greeks, that on the whole they had the advantage, in spite of the 
superior size of the Persian bows, many of which were taken and 
effectively employed on the Grecian side. Having passed the 
night in a well-stocked village, they halted there the next day in 
order to stock themselves with provisions, and then pursued their 
march for four successive days along a level country, until, on the 
fifth day, they reached hilly ground with the prospect of still 
higher hills beyond. ΑἸ] this march was made under unremit- 
ting annoyance from the enemy, insomuch that though the order 
of the Greeks was never broken, a considerable number of theia 


Xen. Anab. iii, 4, 1-5. 

3 Xen. Anab. iii, 4, 17,18. It is here, on the site of the ancient Nineveh 
that the recent investigations of Mr. Layard have brought to light so many 
eurious and valuable Assyrian remains. The legend which Senophon 
heard on the spot, respecting the way in which these cities were captured 
and ruined, is of a truly Oriental character. 
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men were wounded. Experience taught them, that it was incone 
venient for the whole army to march in one inflexible, undivided 
hollow square; and they accordingly constituted six locl 
ments of one hundred men 


᾽ 
ἢ or regi- 
ach, subdivided into companies of 
fifty, and endédmoties or smaller companies of twenty-five, each 
with a special officer (conformably to the Spartan practice) to 
move separately on each flank, and either to fall back, or fall in. 
as might suit the fluctuations of the central mass. arising from 
impediments in the road or menaces of the enemy.! Quis 2ach- 
ing the hills, in sight of an elevated citadel or palace, with several 
villages around it, the Greeks anticipated some remission of the 
Persian attack. But after having passed over one hill, they 
a Sa to ascend the second, when they found themselves ase 
sailed with unwonted vigor by the Persian cavalry from the sum- 
mit of it, whose leaders were seen flogging on the men to a 


were 


attack.2 This charge was so efficacious, that the Greek light 
troops were driven in with loss, and forced to take shelter within 
the ranks of the hoplites. After a march both slow and full of 
suflering, they could only reach their night-quarters by sending a 
detachment to get possession of some ground above ' | 
who thus became afraid of a double attack. 

The villages which they now reached (supposed by Mr. Ains- 
worth to have been in the fertile country under the mode ! 
6 Zakhu),3 were unusually rich in 1 


the Persians, 


rn town 
rovisions ; magazines of 
flour, barley, and wine, having been collected there for the Pere 
sian satrap. ‘They reposed here three days, chiefly in order to 
tend iae numerous wounded, for whose necessities, 


, eight of the 
most ¢ te ersons were sinole act as « 
t competent persons were singled out to act as surgeons. On 


the four al ww wae . a =o - : 
e fourth day they resumed their march. descending into the 


plain. But experience had now satisfied them that it was impru- 

dent to continue in march under the attack of cavalry, so that 
a ~ 4 < e a ‘ : < 

when Tissaphernes appeared and began to harass them, they 


halted at the first village, and when,thus in station, easily repel- 


led him. As the afternoon advanced. the Persian assailants began 


Se 


* Xen. Anab. iii, 4, 19-23. 
[incline to believe that there were six lochi upon each flank — that 
is, twelve iochi in all; though the words of Xenophon are not quite clear 
* Xen. Anab. iii, 4-25. Compare Merodot. vii, 21, 56, 103. 
* Professor Koch (Zug der Zehi Tansend. p. 68) is of the same opinion 
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to retire; for they were always in the habit of taking up their 
night-post at a distance of near seven miles from the Grecian 
position ; being very apprehensive of nocturnal attack in their 
camp, when their horses were tied by the leg and without either 
saddle or bridle.! As soon as they had departed, the Greeks 
resumed their march, and made so much advance during the 
night, that the Persians did not overtake them either on the next 
day or the day after. 

On the ensuing day, however, the Persians, having made a 
forced march by night, were seen not only in advance of the 
Greeks, but in occupation of a spur of high and precipitous ground 
overhanging immediately the road whereby the Greeks were to 
descend into the plain. When Cheirisophus approached, he at 
once saw that descent was impracticable in the face of an enemy 
thus posted. He therefore halted, sent for Xenophon from the 
rear, and desired him to bring forward the peltasts to the van. 
But Xenophon, though he obeyed the summons in person and 
galloped his horse to the front, did not think it prudent to move 
the peltasts from the rear, because he saw Tissaphernes, with 
another portion of the army, just coming up; so that the Grecian 
army was at once impeded in front, and threatened by the enemy 
closing upon them behind. ‘The Persians on the high ground in 
front could not be directly assailed. But Xenophon observed, 
that on the right of the Grecian army, there was an accessible 
mountain-summit yet higher, from whence a descent might be 
made for a flank attack upon the Persian position. Pointing out 
this summit to Cheirisophus, as affording the only means of dis- 
lodging the troops in front, he urged that one of them should 
immediately hasten with a detachment to take possession of it, 
and offered to Cheirisophus the choice either of going, or stayil 
with the army. “ Choose yourself,” said Cheirisophus. “ We 


then, (said Xenophon), I will go; since 1 am the younger of t 


} Xen. Anab. iii, 4, 35; see also Cyropzedia, i, 3, 37 

The Thracian prince Seuthes was so apprehensive of night attack, thas 
he and his troops kept their horses bridled all night (Xen. Anab vii, 
2, 21.) 

Mr. Kiuneir (Travels ix. Asia Minor, etc., p. 481) states that the hurses 
of Oriental cavalry, and even οἱ the English cavalry in Hindostan, are still 
kept tied and shackled at night, in the same way as Xenophon des:ribes te 
have been practised by the Persians. 
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ΧΈΝΟΡΗΟΝ AND SOTERDIAS. a8 


then, (said Xenophon), I will go; since I am the younger of the 
two.” Accordingly, at the head of a select detachment from the 
van and centre of the army, he immediately commenced his flank 
march up the steep ascent to this highest summit. So soon as 
the enemy saw their purpose, they also detached troops on their 
side, hoping to get to the summit first; and the two detachments 
were seen mounting at the same time, each struggling with the 
utmost efforts to get before the other, — each being encouraged 
be shouts and clamor from the two armies respectively. 

As Xenophon was riding by the side of his soldiers, cheering 
them on and reminding them that their chance of seeing their 
country and their families all depended upon success in the effort 
before them, a Sikyonian hoplite in the ranks, named Sotéridas, 
said to him, —“ You and I are not on an equal footing, Xenophon 
You are on horseback ; I am painfully struggling up on foot, with 


> Stung with this taunt, Xenophon sprang 


my shield to carry.’ 
from his horse, pushed Sotéridas out of his place in the ranks, 
took his shield as well as his place, and began to march forward 
afoot along with the rest. ‘Though thus weighed down at once 
by the shield belonging to an hoplite, and by the heavy cuirass 
of a horseman (who carried no shield), he nevertheless put forth 
all his strength to advance, under such double incumbrance, and 
to continue his incitement to the rest. But the soldiers around 
him were so indignant at the proceeding of Sotéridas, that they 
reproached and even struck him, until they compelled him tc 
resume his shield as well as his place in the ranks. Xenophon 
then remounted and ascended the hill on horseback as far as the 
ground permitted; but was obliged again to dismount presently, 
in consequence of the steepness of the uppermost portion. Such 
energetic efforts enabled him and his detachment to reach the 
summit first. As soon as the enemy saw this, they desisted from 
their ascent, and dispersed in all directions; leaving the forward 
march open to the main Grecian army, which Cheirisophus accord- 
ingly conducted safely down into the plain. Here he was rejoined 
by Xenophon on descending from the summit. ΑἸ] found them- 
selves in comfortable quarters, amidst several well-stocked villages 
on the banks of the Tigris. They acquired moreover an addition- 
al booty of large droves of cattle, intercepted when on the point 
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of being transporte] across the river; where a considerable body 
of horse were seen assembled on the opposite bank.! 

Though here disturbed only by some desultory attacks on the 
part of the Persians, who burnt several of the villages which lay 
in their forward line of march, the Greeks became seriously em- 
barrassed whither to direct their steps; for on their left flank was 
the Tigris, so deep that their spears found no bottom,— and on 
their right, mountains of exceeding height. As the generals and 
the lochages were taking counsel, a Rhodian soldier came to them 
with a proposition for transporting the whole army across to the 
other bank of the river by means of inflated skins, which could be 
furnished in abundance by the animals in their possession. But 
this ingenious scheme, in itself feasible, was put out of the ques- 
tion by the view of the Persian cavalry on the opposite bank ; 
and as the villages in their tront had been burnt, the army had 
no choice except to return back one day’s march to those in which 
they had before halted. Here the generals again deliberated, 
questioning all their prisoners as to the different bearings of the 
country. The road from the south was that in which they had 
already marched from Babylon and Media; that to the west- 
ward, going to Lydia and Jonia, was barred to them by the inter- 
posing Tigris; eastward (they were informed) was the way to 
Ekbatana and Susa; northward, lay the rugged and inhospitable 
mountains of the Karduchians, — fierce freemen who despised the 
Great King, and defied all his efforts to conquer them; having 
once destroyed a Persian invading army of one hundred and 
twenty thousand men. On the other side of Karduchia, however, 
lay the rich Persian satrapy of Armenia, wherein both the Euph- 
rates and the Tigris could be crossed near their sources, and from 
whence could choose their farther course easily towards Greece 
Like Mysia, Pisidia, and other mountainous regions, Karduchia 
was a free territory surrounded on all sides by the dominions of 
the Great King, who reigned only in the cities and on the plains. 


’ Xen. Anab. iii, 4, 36-49, iii, 5, 3 

* Xen. Anab. iii, 5; iv, 1,3. Probably the place where the Greeks quit 
ted the Tigris to strike into the Karduchian mountains, was the neighbor: 
hood of Jezireh ibn Omar, the ancier’ Bezabde. It is here that ‘esther 
march, up the eastern side of the Tigris, is rendered impracticable ty the 
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Determining to fight their way across these difficult mountains 
into Armenia, but refraining from any public announcement, for 
fear that the passes should be occupied beforehand, — the gene- 
rals sacrificed forthwith, in order that they might be ready for 
breaking up at a moment’s notice. They then began their march 
a little after midnight, so that soon after daybreak they reached 
the first of the Karduchian mountain-passes, which they found 
undefended. Cheirisophus, with his front division and all the 
light troops, made haste to ascend the pass, and having gnt over 
the first mountain, descended on the other side to some villages in 
the valley or nooks beneath; while Xenophon with the heavy- 
armed and the baggage, followed at a slower pace, — not reaching 
the villages until dark, as the road was both steep and narrow. 
The Karduchians, taken completely by surprise, abandoned the 
villages as the Greeks approached, and took refuge on the moun- 
tains; leaving to the intruders plenty of provisions, comfortable 
houses, and especially, abundance of copper vessels. At first the 
Greeks were careful to do no damage, trying to invite the natives 
to amicable colloquy. But none of the latter would come near, 
and at length necessity drove the Greeks to take what was neces- 
sary for refreshment. It was just when Xenophon and the rear 


guard were coming in at night, that some few Karduchians first 


set upon them; by surprise and with considerable success, — sc 
that if their numbers had been greater, serious mischief mighi 
have ensued.! 

Many fires were discovered burning on the mountains, — an 
earnest of resistance during the next day; which satisSed the 
Greek generals that they must lighten the army, in omer to 
ensure greater expedition as well as a fuller complement of avail- 
able hands during the coming march. ‘They therefore gave orders 
to burn all the baggage except what was indispensable, and to 
dismiss all the prisoners; planting themselves in a narrow strai., 
through which the army had to pass, in order to see that thor 
directions were executed. ‘The women, however, of whom therv 


mountains closing in. Here the modern road crosses the Tigris by a bridge. 
from the eastern bank to the western (Kech, Zug der Zehn Tausend 
p. 72). 

* Xen. Arnab. iv, 1, 12 
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were many with the army, could not be abandoned; and it seems 
farther that a considerable stock of baggage was still retained ;! 
nor could the army make more than slow advance, from the 
narrowness of the road and the harassing attack of the Karduch- 
lans, who were now assembled in considerable numbers. Their 
attack was renewed with double vigor on the ensuing day, when 
the Greeks were forced, from want of provisions, to hasten for- 
ward their march, though in the midst of a terrible snow-storm. 
Both Cheirisophus in the front and Xenophon in the rear, were 
hard pressed by the Karduchian slingers and bowmen; the latter, 
men of consummate skill, having bows three cubits in length, and 
arrows of more than two cubits, so strong that the Greeks when 
they took them could dart them as javelins. These archers, amidst 
the rugged ground and narrow paths, approached so near and 
drew the bow with such surprising force, resting one extremity of 
it on the ground, that several Greek warriors were mortally 
wounded even through both shield and corslet into the reins, and 
through the brazen helmet into their heads; among them espe- 
cially, two distinguished men, a Lacedemonian named Kleony- 
mus, and an Arcadian named Basias.2 The rear division, more 
roughly handled than the rest, was obliged continually to halt to 
repel the enemy, under all the difficulties of the ground, which 
made it scarcely possible to act against nimble mountaineers. On 
one occasion, however, a body of these latter were entrapped into 
an ambush, driven back with loss, and (what was still more fortu- 
nate) two of their number were made prisoners. 

Thus impeded, Xenophon sent frequent messages entreating 
Cheirisophus to slacken the march of the van division; but in- 
stead of obeying, Cheirisophus only hastened the faster, urging 
Xenophon to follow him. The march of the army became little 
better than a rout, so that the rear division reached the halting- 
place in extreme confusion ; upon which Xenophon proceeded to 
remonstrate with Cheirisophus for prematurely hurrying forward 
and neglecting his comrades behind. But the other, — pointing 
out to his attention the hill before them, and the steep path 
ascending it, forming their future line of march, which was beset 
with numerous Karduchians, — defended himself by saying that 


* Xen. Anab. iv 3, 19-30 
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he had hastened forward in hopes of being able to reach this pass 
before the enemy, in which attempt however he had not succeeded.) 

To advance farther on this road appeared hopeless; yet the 
guides declared that no other could be taken. Xenophon then 
bethought him of the two prisoners whom he had just captured, 
and proposed that these two should be questioned also. They 
were accordingly interrogated apart; and the first of them, — 
having persisted in den ying, notwithstanding all menaces, that there 
was any road except that before them, — was put to death under 
the eyes of the second prisoner. ‘This latter, on being then ques- 
tioned, gave more comfortable intelligence; saying that he knew 
of a different road, more circuitous, but easier and practicable 
even for beasts of burden, whereby the pass before them and the 
occupying enemy might be turned ; but that there was one parti- 
cular high position commandiug the road, which it was necessary 
to master beforehand by surprise, as the Karduchians were al- 
ready on guard there. ‘Two thousand Greeks, having the guide 
bound along with them, were accordingly despatched late in the 
afternoon, to surprise this post by a night-march; while Xenophon, 
in order to distract the attention of the Karduchians in front, 
made a feint of advancing as if about to force the direct pass. As 
soon as he was seen crossing the ravine which led to this moun- 
tain, the Karduchians on the top immediately began to roll down 
vast masses of rock, which bounded and dashed down the road- 
way, in such manner as to render it unapproachable. They con- 
tinued to do this all night, and the Greeks heard the noise of the 
descending masses long after they had returned to their camp for 
supper and rest.2 

Meanwhile the detachment of two thousand, marching by the 
circuitous road, and reaching in the night the elevated position, 
(though there was another above yet more commanding), held by 
the Karduchians, surprised and dispersed them, passing the night 
by their fires. At daybreak, and under favor of a mist, they stole 
silently towards the position occupied by the other Karduchians in 
front of the main Grecian army. On coming near they suddenly 
sounded their trumpets, shouted aloud, and commenced the attack, 
which proved completely successful. The defenders, taken um 


*» Xen. Anab. iv, 1, 21. 3 Xen Arab iv, 2, 4. 
VOL. IX. 70C 
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prepared, fled with little resistance, and scarcely any loss, trom 
their activity and knowledge of the country; while Cheirisophus 
and the main Grecian force, on hearing the trumpet which had 
been previously concerted.as the signal, rushed forward aad stormed 
the height in front; some along the regular path, others climbing 
up as they could and pulling each other up by means. of their 
spears. The two bodies of Greeks thus joined each other on the 
summit, so that the road became open for farther advance. 
Xenophon, however, with the rear guard, marched on the cir- 
cuitous rond taken by the two thousand, as the most practicable 
for the baggage animals, whom he placed in the centre of his di- 
vision, — the whole array covering a great length of ground, since 
the road was very narrow. During this interval, the dispersed 
Karduchians had rallied, and reoceupied two or three high peaks, 
commanding the road, — from whence it was necessary to drive 
them. Xenophon’s troops stormed successively these three posi- 
tions, the Karduchians not daring to affront close combat, yet 
making destructive use of their missiles. A Grecian guard was 
left on the hindermost of the three peaks, until all the baggage 
train should have passed by. But the Karduchians, by a sudden 
and well-timed movement, contrived to surprise this guard, slew 
two out of the three leaders, with several soldiers, and forced the 
rest to jump down the crags as they could, in order to join their 
comrades in the road. Encouraged by such success, the assailants 
pressed nearer to the marching army, occupying a crag over against 
that lofty summit on which Xenophon was posted. As it was within 
speaking distance, he endeavored to open a negotiation with them 
in order to get back the dead bodies of the slain. To this demand 
the Karduchians at first acceded, on condition that their villages 
should not be burnt ; but finding their numbers every moment in- 
creasing, they resumed the offensive. When Xenophon with the 
army had begun his descent from the last summit, they hurried 
onward in crowds to occupy it; beginning again to roll down 
masses of rock, and renew their fire of missiles, upon the Greeks 
Xenophon himself was here in some danger, having been deserted 
by his shield-bearer ; but he was rescued by an Arcadian hoplite 
named Eurylochus, who ran to give him the benefit of his own 
shield as a protection for both in the retreat. 


-.«....“--- —— 


1 Xen. Anab. iv, 3, 17-21. 
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After a march thus painful and perilous, the rear division af 
vength found themselves in safety among their comrades, in villa 
ges with well-stocked houses and abundance of corn and wine. Se 
eager, however, were Xenophon and Cheirisophus to obtain the 
bodies of the slain for burial, that they consented to purchase them 
by surrendering the guide, and to march onward without any guide; 
-- ἃ heavy sacrifice in this unknown country, attesting their ores 
anxiety about the burial.! ; 

For three more days did they struggle and fight their way 
through the narrow and rugged paths of the Karduchian moun- 
tains, beset throughout by these formidable bowmen and slingers; 
whom they had to dislodge εἰ every difficult turn, and against whom 
their own Kretan bowmen were found inferior, indeed, but still 
highly useful. Their seven days’ march through this country, with 
its free and warlike inhabitants, were days of the utmost fatioue, 
suffering and peril; far more intolerable than anything which they 
had experienced from Tissaphernes and the Persians. Right 
glad were they once more to see a plain, and to find themselves 
near the banks of the river Kentrités, which divided these moun- 
tains from the hillocks and plains of Armenia, — enjoying comfort- 
able quarters in villages, with the satisfaction of talking over past 
miseries.? 

Such were the apprehensions of Karduchian invasion, that the 
Armenian side of the Kentrités, for a breadth of fifteen miles, was 
unpeopled and destitute of villages.3 But the approach of the 
Greeks having become known to Tiribazus, satrap of Armenia, 
the banks of the river were lined with his cavalry and infantry te 
oppose their passage; a precaution, which if Tissaphernes had 


1 Nen Anah. iv. 3. 23 
2 Yo ah. iv. £ ) ἰῷ ewrnreaga 
Xen. Anab. iv, 3,2. Ilis expressions have a simple emphasis which 
marks how unfading was the recollection of what he had suffered in Kar 
luchia. 

Καὶ οἱ “KAAnvec évravia ἀνεπαύσαντο ἄσμενοι ἰδόντες πέδιον ἀπεῖχε δὴ 
τῶν ὁρέων O ποταμὸς ἕξ ἢ ἕπτα στάδια τὼν Καρδουχων Tore μὲν οὖν ηὐλία- 
ϑησαν μάλα ἡδέως, καὶ τὰ ἐπιτήδεια ἔχοντες καὶ πολλὰ τῶν παρεληλυϑότωψ 
i Wr a re a alii : ae 

ὄνων μνημονεύοντες Entra γὰρ ἡμέρας, évaorep ἐπορεύϑησαν διὰ τῶν 
Καρδούχων, πάρας μαχόμενοι διετέλεσαν, καὶ ἔπαϑον κακὰ ὅσα οὐδὲ τὰ σύμπ- 
αντὰ ὑπὸ βασιλέως «αὶ Τισσαφέρνους. ‘Qe οὖν ἀτηλλαγμένοι τυύτων ἡδέως 
ἐκοιριηδησαν. 

* Xen. Ana). iv, 4, 1. 
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taken at the Great Zab at the moment when he perfidiously eelned 
Klearchus and his colleagues, the Greeks would hardly re 
reached the northern bank of that river. In the ~. - se ; 
stacles, the Greeks, nevertheless, attempted the —. ο = " 
Kentrités, seeing a regular road on the other side. ut e 34 | 
was two hundred feet in breadth (only half the og of Ὰ 
Zab), above their breasts in depth, extremely rapid, - τρῃ Ὲ 
bottom full of slippery stones ; insomuch that they = no ae 
their shields in the proper position, from the force of the = 
while if they lifted the shields above their heads, they oy 

sed defenceless to the arrows of the satrap’s troops. A a a 
ous trials, the passage was found impracticable, and ae : ae 
oblized to resume their encampment on the left bank. | Asa 
preat alarm they saw the Karduchians assembling on the a : in 
their rear, so that their situation, during this day and τ ) ay 
peared nearly desperate. In the night, Xenophon had See 
the first, which he has told us, since his dream on the πρό nig " 
after the seizure of the generals, — but on this genet ' wn 
more unequivocally good. He dreamed that he was eo, ἣν 
chains, but that his chains on a sudden dropped off spontaneously ; 


h~ 


on the faith of which, he told Cheirisophus at daybreak that he 


e generals offered 


2rvation ; 1 when th 
σοοῦ hopes of preservation ; anc 
πε : : As the army were 


sacrifice, the victims were at once favorable. . 
taking their morning meal, two young Greeks ran to — . 
with the auspicious news that they had accidentally — 7 x 
ford near half a mile up the river, where the water was 4h soe 
up to their middle, and where the rocks came 80 close 7. the ἦς 
bank that the enemy’s horse could offer no opposition. es > 
starting from his meal in delight, immediately offered i 5 τ 
those gods who had revealed both the dream to gain ρα 
night, and the unexpected ford afterwards to these youths ; 
revelations which he ascribed to the same gods.! oo en 
Presently they marched in their usual order, aroype sgh ae 
manding the van and Xenophon the rear, along ey oiyehed a 
newly-discovered ford; the sie = opine ee ane 
ite bank. Having reached the tora, 1, an ‘ 
sachs saat placed a wreath on his head, took it off again, 


_ 


' Xen. Anab. iv, 3, 6-13. 
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sad then resumed his arms, ordering all the rest to follow his ex« 
ample.!_ Each lochus (company of one hundred men) was then 
arranged in column or single file, with Cheirisophus himself in the 
centre. Meanwhile the prophets were offering sacrifice to the river. 
So soon as the signs were pronounced to be favorable, all the sol- 
diers shouted the pzan, and all the women joined in chorus with 
their feminine yell. Cheirisophus then at the head of the army, 
entered the river and began to ford it; while Xenophon, with a 
large portion of the rear division, made a feint of hastening back to 
the original ford, as if he were about to attempt the passage there. 
This distracted the attention of the enemy’s horse; who became 
afraid of being attacked on both sides, galloped off to guard the pas- 
sage at the other point, and opposed no serious resistance to Chei- 
risophus. As soon as the latter had reached the other side, and put 
his division into order, he marched up to attack the Armenian in- 
fantry, who were on the high banks a little way above; but this 
infantry, deserted by its cavalry, dispersed without awaiting his 
approach. The handful of Grecian cavalry, attached to the divi- 
sion of Cheirisophus, pursued and took some valuable spoils.2 


' Xen. Anab. iv, 3, 17. 

-.-EVevto τὰ ὅπλα, καὶ αὐτὸς πρῶτος Χειρίσοφος, στεφανωσάμενος καὶ ἀπς 
δὺς. ἐλάμβανε τὰ ὅπλα, καὶ τοῖς ἄλλοις πᾶσι παρήγγελλε. 

I apprehend that the words τὸν στέφανον are here to be understood after 
ἀποδὺς --- not the words τὰ ὅπλα, as Kriiger in his note seems to imagine. 
It is surely incredible, that in the actual situation of the Grecian army, the 
soldiers should be ordered first to disarm, and then to resume their arms. 
I conceive the matter thus : — First, the order is given, to ground arms; so 
that the shield is let down and drops upon the ground, sustained by the left 
hand of the soldier upon its upper rim; while the spear, also resting on the 
ground, is sustained by the shield and by the same left hand. The right 
hand of the soldier being thus free, he is ordered first to wreath himself 
(the costume usual in offering sacrifice) — next, to take off his wreath — 
lastly, to resume his arms. 

Probably the operations of wreathing and unwreathing, must here have 
been performed by the soldiers symbolically, or by gesture, raising the 
hand to the head, as if to crown it. For it seems impossible that they 
could have been provided generally with actual wreaths, on the banks of 
the Kentrités, and just after their painful march through the Karduchian 
mountains. Cheirisophus himself, however, had doubtless a real wreath, 
which he put on and took off: so probably had the prophets and certate 
select officiating persons. 

* Xen. Anab. iv, 3. 20-25. 
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As soon as Xenophon saw his colleague successfully established 
on the opposite bank, he brought back his detachment to the ford 
ever which the baggage and attendants were still passing, and 
proceeded to take precautions against the Karduchians on his own 
side, who were assembling in the rear. He found some difficulty 
in keeping his rear division together, for many of them, in spite of 
orders, quitted their ranks, and went to look after their mistresses 
or their baggage in the crossing of the water.! The peltasts and 
bowmen, who had gone over with Cheirisophus, but whom that 
general now no longer needed, were directed to hold themselves 
prepared on both flanxs of the army crossing, and to advance a 
little way into the water, in the attitude of men just about to re- 
eross. When Xenophon was left with only the diminished rear- 
guard, the rest having got over, — the Karduchians rushed upon 
him, and began to shoot and sling. But ona sudden, the Grecian 
hoplites charged with their accustomed pan, upon which the Kar- 
duchians took to flight, — having no-arms for close combat on the 
plain. The trumpet now being heard to sound, they ran away 
so much the faster; while this was the signal, according to orders 
before given by Xenophon, for the Greeks to suspend their charge, 
to turn back, and to cross the river as speedily as possible. By 
favor of this able manceuvre, the passage was accomplished by 
the whole army, with little or no loss, about mid-day.” 

They now found themselves in Armenia; a country of even, 
undulating surface, but very high above the level of the sea, and 
extremely cold at the season when they entered it, — December. 
Though the strip of land bordering on Karduchia furnished no 
supplies, one long march brought them to a village, containing 
abundance of provisions, together with a residence of the satrap 
Tiribazus ; after which, in two farther marches, they reached the 
river Teleboas, with many villages on its banks. Here Tiribazus 

himself, appearing with a division of cavalry, sent forward his in- 
terpreter to request a conference with the leaders ; which being 
held, it was agreed that the Greeks should proceed unmolested 
through his territory, taking such supplies as they required, — 
but should neither burn nor damage the villages. They accordingly 
advanced onward for three days, computed at fifteen parasangs, 0! 


' Xen Anab iv, 3, 30. 2 Xen. Anab. iv, 4, 31-34; iv, 4, 1. 
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4 Υ .᾽ ‘ ᾿ . Η ᾿ Μ 
ehree pretty full days’ march ; without any hostility from the satrap 
though he was hovering within less than two miles of them. They 
then found themselves amidst several villages, wherein were regal 
or satrapical residences, with a plentiful stock of bread, meat, wine, 
and all sorts of vegetables. Here, during their nightly bivouac, 
they we rertak so heavy a fall of s 
y were overtaken by 80 heavy a fall of snow, that the generals, 
on the next day, distributed the troops into separate quarters 
τ ἡ Τ . 
a the villages. No enemy appeared near, while the snow 
seeme ‘bid ¢ rapi ise. Yet at ni 
: to forbid any rapid surprise. Yet at night, the scouts re- 
ported that many fires were discernible, together with traces of 
military movements around ; insomuch that the generals thought 
it prudent to put themselves on thei i fi 
ut thems eir guard, and age cte 
the army into one bivouac. Here, i ἥ > ni ek Gene 
- ac. , In the night, they were over- 
whe!med by a second fall of snow, still heavier than the preceding; 
ον to cover over the sleeping men and their arms, and to 
7 ry ᾿ 
enumb the cattle. The men, however, lay warm under the snow 
and were unwilling to rise, until Xenophon himself set the example 
of rising, and employing himself, without his arms, in cutting wood 
and kindling a fire.! Others followed his example, and great com- 
fort was found in rubbing themselves with pork-fat, oil of almonds, 
or of sesame, or turpentine. Having sent out a clever scout named 
Demokrates, who captured a native prisoner, they learned that 
Tiribazus was laying plans to intercept them in a lofty mountain- 
pass lying farther on in their route ; upon which they immediately 
set forth, and by two days of forced march, surprising in their 
way the camp of Tiribazus, got over the difficult pass in safety. 
ene days of additional march brought them to the Euphrates 
river,? — that is, to the eastern branch, now called Murad. They 
found a ford and crossed it, without having the water higher than 
the navel; and they were informed that its sources were not 


far off. 


* Xen. Anab. iv, 4, 11. 

2? Xen. Anab. iv, 5, 2. 

The recent editors, Schneider and Kriiger, on the authority of various 
MSS., read here ἐπορεύϑησαν —émi τὸν Εὐφρώτην ποταμόν. The old 
reading was, as it stands in Hutchinson’s edition, παρὰ τὸν Εὐφράτην πο- 
γάμων, 

This change may be right, but the geographical data are here too vayue 
to admit of any certainty. See my Appendix annexed to this chapter. 
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Their four days of march, next on the other side of the Enu- 
phrates, were toilsome and distressing in the extreme ; through a 
plain covered with deep snow (in some places six feet deep), and 
at times in the face of a north wind so intolerably chilling and 
piercing, that at length one of the prophets urged the necessity of 
offering sacrifices to Boreas ; upon which (says Xenophon!) the 
severity of the wind abated conspicuously, to the evident conscious- 
ness of all. Many of the slaves and beasts of burden, and a few 
even of the soldiers, perished; some had their feet frost-bitten, 
others became blinded by the snow, others again were exhausted 
by hunger. Several of these unhappy men were unavoidably left 
behind ; others lay down to perish, near a warm spring which had 
melted the snow around, from extremity of fatigue and sheer 
wretchedness, though the enemy were close upon the rear. It 
was in vain that Xenophon, who commanded the rear-guard, em 
ployed his earnest exhortations, prayers, and threats, to induce 
them to move forward. The sufferers, miserable and motionless, 
answered only by entreating him to kill them at once. So greatly 
was the army disorganized by wretchedness, that we hear of one 
case in which a soldier, ordered to carry a disabled comrade, diso- 
beyed the order, and was about to bury him alive.2 Xenophon 
made a sally, with loud shouts and clatter of spear with shield, in 
which even the exhausted men joined,— against the pursuing 
enemy. He was fortunate enough to frighten them away, and 
drive them to take shelter in a neighboring wood. He then lef 
the sufferers lying down, with assurance that relief should be sen 
to them on the next day, — and went forward, seeing all along the 
line of march the exhausted soldiers lying on the snow, without 
even the protection of a watch. He and his rear-guard, as wel 
as the rest, were obliged thus to pass the night without either fooc 
or fire, distributing scouts in the best way the case admitted 
Meanwhile, Cheirisophus with the van division had got into a vil 
lage, which they reached so unexpectedly, that they found the wo 


‘ Xen. Anab. iv, 5, 4. 

‘Evia δὴ τῶν μάντέων τις εἶπε σφαγιάσασϑαι τῷ "Avéuw Kal πᾶσε δὴ περι: 
φανῶς ἔδοξε λῆξαι τὸ χαλεπὸν τοῦ πνεύματος 

The suffering of the army from the terrible snow and cold of Armenia 
are set forth in Diodorus, xiv, 28 

3 Xen. Anab. v, 8, 8-11 
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men fetching water from a fountain outside the wall, and the head 
man of the village in his house within. This division here ὧν 
tained rest and refreshment, and at daybreak some of their soldiers 
were sent to look after the rear. It was with delight that Xeno. 
phon saw them approach, and sent them back to bring up in their 
arms, into the neighboring village, those exhausted ὐὐδπὼς who 
had been left behind.! 
Repose was now indispensable after the recent sufferings. There 
were several villages near at hand, and the generals, thinking it 
no longer dangerous to divide the army, quartered the different 
divisions among them according to lot. Polykrates, an Athenian 
one of the captains in the division of Xenophon, requested bi 
permission to go at once and take possession of the village assigned 
to him, before any of the inhabitants could escape. Aatiniie 
running at speed with a few of the swiftest soldiers, he came isa 
the village so suddenly as to seize the headman, with his sides. 
married daughter, and several young horses intended as , tribute 
for the king. This village, as well as the rest, was found to én 
sist of houses excavated in the ground (as the Armenian villages 
are at the present day), spacious within, but with a narrow mouth 
like a well, entered by a descending ladder. A separate entrance 
was dug for conveniently admitting the cattle. All of them sats 
found amply stocked with live cattle of every kind, wintered upon 
hay ; as well as with wheat. barley, vegetables, and a sort of bar- 
ley-wine or beer, in tubs, with the grains of barley on the vives 
Reeds or straws, without any joint in them, were lying near, histone 
which they sucked the liquid.2 Xenophon did his satmaoet to ec 
ciliate the headman (who spoke Persian, and with whom he coms 
municated through the Perso-Grecian interpreter of the army), 


. 


' Xen. Anab. iv, 5, 8-22. 
2 Γδ j « —— x ΘΩ͂ i : 
Xe ἢ, Anab. 1V, ὁ, 26. Κάλαμοι γόνατα οὐκ ἐχοντει 
This Armenian practice sucki 
x 1enian practice of sucking the beer through a reed, to which 
the observation of modern travellers supplies analogies (see Kriiger’s note) 
: : . ω τῶ : 7 mand ~ . = oo alten =~ S 3 
illustrates the Fragment of Archilochus (No. 28, ed. Schreidewin, Poets 
Gree. Minor). | . 
ὥσπερ αὐλῷ Bobrov ἢ Θοὴῆιὲ ἀνὴρ 
ἢ Φρὺξ ἔβρυζε. ete. 
T he similarity of Armenian customs to those of the Thracians and 
Phrygians, is not surprising. 


5* 
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promising hin that not one of his relations should be maltreated, 
and that he should be fully remunerated if he would condact the 
army safely out of the country, into that of the Chalybes which 
he described as being adjacent. By such treatment the headmar 
was won over, promised his aid, and even revealed to the Greeks 
the subterranean cellars wherein the wine was deposited; while 
Xenophon, though he kept him corstantly under watch, and placed 
his youthful son as a hostage under the care of Episthenes, yet 
continued to treat him with studied attention and kindness. For 
seven days did the fatigued soldiers remain in these comfortable 
quarters, refreshing themselves and regaining strength. They 
were waited upon by the native youths, with whom they commu- 
nicated by means of signs. The uncommon happiness which all 
of them enjoyed after their recent sufferings, stands depicted in 
the lively details given by Xenophon; who left here his own ex- 
hausted horse, and took young horses in exchange, for himself and 
the other officers.! 
Afier this week of repose, the army resumed its march through 

the snow. The headman, whose house they had replenished as 

well as they could, accompanied Cheirisophus in the van as guide, 
but was not put in chains or under guard ; his son remained as an 
hostage with Episthenes, but his other relations were left unmo- 
lested at home. As they marched for three days without reaching 
a village, Cheirisophus began to suspect his fidelity, and even be- 
came so out of humor, though the man affirmed that there were 
no villages in the track, as to beat him, — yet without { e precau- 
tion of putting him afterwards in fetters. The next night, accord- 
ingly, this headman made his escape; much to the displeasure of 
Xenophon, who severely reproached Cheirisophus, first for his 
harshness, and next for his neglect. This was the only point of 
difference between the two (says Xenophon), during the whole 
march ; a fact very honorable to both, considering the numberless 
difficulties against which they had to contend. Episthenes retained 
the headman’s youthful son, carried him home in safety, and be- 
came much attached to him.? 

Condemned thus to march without a guide, they could do neo 
petter than march up the course of a river; and thus, from the 


> Xen. Anab. iv, 5, 26-36. 3 Xen. Anab iv, 6. 1-3. 
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‘ Xen, Anab. iv, 6, 4. 
ῳ a - 
Xen. Anab. iv, 6, 10-14 
Kai οὐ ἰσγ AAG 
οὐκ αἰσχρὸν εἶναι, ἀλλὰ καλὸν κλέπτειν, etc T 
ἔρον ἀρρδβοςπνωροιβέρερ τ ϑν , » ete. he reading κα 
: y Schneider to ἀναγκαῖον, which has been the val 
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: : Θ admiss op the w , 
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is a time for you to exhibit your training as well as for me [δ 


exhibit mine.” ! 

We have here an interchange of raillery between the two 
Grecian officers, which is not an uninteresting feature in the his 
tory of the expedition. The remark of Cheirisophus, especially 
‘lustrates that which I noted in a former chapter as true both of 
Sparta and Athens®,— the r ,adiness to take bribes, so general in 
‘ndividuals clothed with official power; and the readiness, in 
official Athenians, to commit such peculation, in spite of serious 
risk of punishment. Now this chance of punishment proceeded 
altogether from those accusing orators commonly called demagogues, 
and from the popular judicature whom they addressed. The joint 
working of both greatly abated the evil, yet was incompetent to 
suppress it. Hut according to the pictures commonly drawn of 
Athens, we are instructed to believe that the crying public evil was, 
— too great a license of accusation, and too much judicial trial. As- 
suredly, such was not the couception of Cheirisophus ; nor shall we 
find it borne out by any fair appreciation of the general evidence. 
When the peculation of official persons was thus notorious in spite 
of serious risks, what would it have become if the door had been 
barred to accusing demagogues, and if the numerous popular dikasts 
had been exchanged for a few select judges of the same stamp and 
class as the official men themselves? 

Enforcing his proposition, Xenophon now informed his colleagues 
that he had just captured a few guides by laying an ambush for 
certain native plunderers who beset the rear; and that these 
guides acquainted him that the mountain was not inaccessible, 
but pastured by goats and oxen. He farther offered himself to 
take command of the marching detachment. But this being 
overruled by Cheirisophus, some of the best among the captains, 
Aristonymus, Aristeas, and Nichomachus, volunteered their ser- 
vices and were accepted. After refreslting the soldiers, the 
generals marched with the main army near to the foot of the pass, 


Xen. Anab. iv, 6, 16 
AAAG μέντοι, ἔφη ὁ Χειρίσοφος, κἀγὼ ὑμὰς τοὺς ᾿Αϑηναίους ἀκούω δεινοῖς 
εἶναι κλέπτειν τὰ δημόσια, καὶ μάλα ὄντος δεινοῦ τοῦ κινδύνου τῷ κλέπτοντι, 
καὶ τοὺς κρατίστους μέντοι μάλιστα, εἶπερ ὑμῖν οἱ κράτιστοι ἄρχειν ἀξιοῦν “αἴ 
Gore ὥρα καὶ σοὶ ἐπιδείκνυσϑαι τὴν παίδειαν. 
8 See Vol. VII, ch. 1xi, ». 401 seg. 
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aml there took up their night-station, making demonstrations of a 
purpose to storm it the next morning. But as soon as it was dark, 
Aristonymus and his detachment started, and ascending the moun: 
tain at another point, obtained without resistance a high 0SItl 
on the flank of the enemy, who soon, however, Dp ua 
despatched a force to keep guard on that side. At daybreak these 
two detachments came to a conflict on the heights, in which the 
Greeks were completely victorious, while Cheirisniives was march 
ing up the pass to attack the main body. His light troops, en 
couraged by seeing this victory of their comrades aN ς ἥκω 
the charge faster than their hoplites could follow. ) But the enemy 
βαρ 80 dispirited by seeing themselves turned, that they fled with 
ittle or no resistance. Though only a few were slain, many threw 
away their light shields of wicker or wood-work, which becam 
the prey of the conquerors.! irs 
Thus masters of the pass, the Greeks descended to the level 
ground on the other side, where they found themselves in some 
villages well-stocked with provisions and comforts ; the first in the 
country of the Taochi. Probably they halted here ns dean: 
for they had seen no villages, either for rest or for ἀμ το  πειῶβῃ 
during the last nine days’ march, since leaving those Avsheniin 
villages in which they had passed a week so eminently δεν. 
tive, and which apparently had furnished them with a sobk of 
provisions for the onward journey. Such halt gave time to the 
l'aochi to carry up their families and provisions ‘into inaccessible 
strongholds, so that the Greeks found no supplies, dation ee 
days’ march through the territory. Their provisions aie aie 
pletely exhausted, when they arrived before one of these strong- 
holds, a rock on which were seen the families and the cattle of 
the Paochi ; without houses or fortification, but nearly surrounded 
by a river, so as to leave only one narrow ascent, rendered unap- 
proachable by vast rocks which the defenders hurled or rolled 


from the summi See, Sar Se eet 
> summit. By an ingenious combination of bravery and 


stratagem, in wich some of the captains much distinguished them- 
selves, the Greeks overcame this difficulty, and ole the μένε 
The scene which then ensued was awful. The ‘Taachion onan 
seized their children, flung them over the precipice, and then can 


err ee lm 


* Xen. Anab. iv, 6, 20-27 
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themselves headlong also, followed by the men. Almost every 
soul thus perished, very few surviving to become prisoners. An 
Arcadian captain named Atneas, seeing one of them in a fine 
dress about to precipitate himself with the rest, seized him with a 
view to prevent it. But the man in return grasped him firmly, 
dragged him to the edge of the rock, and leaped down to the 
destruction of both. ‘Though scarcely any prisoners were taken, 
however, the Greeks obtained abundance of oxen, asses, and sheep, 
which fully supplied their wants.! 

They now entered into the territory of the Chalybes, which 
they were seven days in passing through. These were the bravest 
warriors whom they had seen in Asia. Their equipment was a 
spear of fifteen cubits long, with only one end pointed, —a hel- 
met, greaves, stuffed corselet, with a kilt or dependent flaps, — a 
short sword which they employed to cut off the head of a slain 
enemy, displaying the head in sight of their surviving enemies 
with triumphant dance and song. ‘They carried no shield; per- 
haps because the excessive length of the spear required the con- 
stant employment of both hands, — yet they did not shrink from 
meeting the Greeks occasionally in regular, stand-up fight. As 
they had carried off all their provisions into hill-forts, the Greeks 
could obtain no supplies, but lived all the time upon the cattle 
which they had acquired from the Taochi. After seven days of 
march and combat,— the Chalybes perpetually attacking their 
rear,— they reached the river Harpasus (four hundred feet broad), 
where they passed into the territory of the Skythini. It rather 
veems that the territory of the Chalybes was mountainous; that 
of the Skythini was level, and containing villages, wherein they 
remained three days, refreshing themselves, and stocking them- 
selves with provisions. 

Four days of additional march brought them to a sight, the like 
of which they had not seen since Opis and Sittaké on the Tigris 
in Babylonia, — a large and flourishing city called Gymnias; an 
earnest of the neighborhood of the sea, of commerce, and of civi- 
lization. The chief of this city received them in a friendly man- 
ner, and furnished them with a guide who engaged +o conduct 
them, after five days’ march, to a hill from whence chey would 


---ὄ.ὄὄ  ΘὉθὁθὅὖὁΘ ΑΛ  -- 


' Xen. Anab. iv, 7, 2-15. * Xen. Anab. iv, 7, 18. 
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have a view of the sea. This was by no means their nearest 
way to the sea, for the chief of Gymnias wished to send them 
through the territory of some neighbors to whom he was hostile; 
which territory, as soon as they reached it, the guide desired them 
to burn and destroy. However, the promise was kept, and on 
the fifth day, marching still apparently through the territory of 
the Skythini, they reached the summit of a mountain called Théchés, 
from whence the Euxine Sea was visible.! 

An animated shout from the soldiers who formed the van-guard 
testified the impressive effect of this long-deferred spectacle, as- 
suring as it seemed to do, their safety and their return home. To 
Xenophon and to the rear-guard,— engaged in repelling the at- 
tack of natives who had come forward to revenge the plunder of 
their territory, — the shout was unintelligible. They at first im- 
agined that the natives had commenced attack in front as well as 
in the rear, and that the van-guard was engaged in battle. But 
every moment the shout became louder, as fresh men came to the 
summit and gave vent to their feelings; so that Xenophon grew 
anxious, and galloped up to the van with his handful of cavalry to 
see what had happened. As he approached, the voice of the 
averjoyed crowd was heard distinctly erying out, Thalatta, Tha- 
λαίέα (The sea, the sea), and congratulating each other in ecstasy. 
‘The main body, the rear-guard, the baggage-soldiers driving up 
their horses and cattle before them, became all excited by the 
sound, and hurried up breathless to the summit. The whole army, 
officers and soldiers, were thus assembled, manifesting their joy- 
ous emotions by tears, embraces, and outpourings of enthusiastic 
sympathy. With spontaneous impulse they heaped up stones to 
decorate the spot by a monument and commemorative trophy, put- 
ting on the stones such homely offerings as their means afforded, 
— sticks, hides, and a few of the wicker shields just taken from 
the natives. To the guide, who had perfermed his engagement 
of bringing them in five days within sight of the sea, their grati- 
tude was unbounded. ‘They presented him with a horse, a silver 
bowl, a Persian costume, and ten darics in money ; beside: seve- 


Diodorus (xiv, 29) calls the mountain Χῆνοιν —Chenium. He seema 
to have had Xenophon before him in his brief description of this interest 
ing scene. 
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ral of the soldiers’ rings, which he especially asked for Thus 
loaded with presents, he left them, having first shown them a 
village wherein they could find quarters,—as well as the road 
which they were to take through the territory of the Makroénes.! 

When they reached the river which divided the land of the 
Makrénes from that of the Skythini, they perceived the former 
assembled in arms on the opposite side to resist their passage. 
The river not being fordable, they cut down some neighboring 
trees to provide the means of crossing. While these Makrdénes 
were shouting and encouraging each other aloud, a peltast in the 
Grecian army came to Xenophon, saying that he knew their lan- 
guage, and that he believed this to be his country. He had been 
a slave at Athens, exported from home during his boyhood, — he 
had then made his escape (probably during the Peloponnesian 
war, to the garrison of Dekeleia), and afterwards taken military 
service. By this fortunate accident, the generals were enabled to 
open negotiations with the Makrénes, and to assure them that the 
army would do them no harm, desiring nothing more than a free 
passage and a market to buy provisions. ‘The Makrénes, on 
receiving such assurance in their own language from a country- 
man, exchanged pledges of friendship with the Greeks, assisted 
them to pass the river, and furnished the best market in their 
power during the three days’ march across their territory.? 

The army now reached the borders of the Kolchians, who were 
found in hostile array, occupying the summit of a considerable 
mountain which formed their frontier. Here Xenophon, having 
marshalled the soldiers for attack, with each lochus (company of 
one hundred men) in single file, instead of marching up the hill in 
phalanx, or continuous front with only a scanty depth, — address- 
ed to them the following pithy encouragement, — “ Now, gentle- 
men, these enemies before us are the only impediment that keeps 
us away from reaching the point at which we have been so long 
aiming. We must even eat them raw, if in any way we can do so.” 

Eighty of these formidable companies of hoplites, each in single 
file, now began to ascend the hill; the peltasts and bowmen being 
partly distributed among them, partly placed on the flanks. Chei- 
risophus and Xenophon, each commanding on one wing, spread 


‘ Xen. Anab iv, 7, 2: 2 Xen. Anab. iy 8, 4-7. 
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their peltasts in such a way as to outflank the Kolchians, wha 
accordingly weakened their centre in order to strengthen their 
wings. Hence the Arcadian peltasts and hoplites in the Greek 
centre were enabled to attack and disperse the centre with little 
resistance ; and all the Kolchians presently fled, leaving the Greeks 
in possession of their camp, as well as of several well-stocked 
villages in their rear. Amidst these villages the army remained 
to refresh themselves for several days. It was here that they 
tasted the 
still continues to produce,— unaware of its peculiar proper- 
ties. Those soldiers who ate little of it were like men greatly 


grateful, but unwholesome honey, which this region 


g 
intoxicated with wine; those who ate much, were seized with the 
most violent vomiting and diarrhoea, lying down like madmen in a 
state of delirium. From this terrible distemper some recovered 
on the ensuing day, others two or three days afterwards. It does 
not appear that any one actually died.! 

ΤΟ more days’ march brought them to the sea, at the Greek 
maritime city of ‘Trapezus or Trebizond, founded by the inhabit- 
ants of Sindpé on the coast of the Kolchian territory. Here the 
Trapezuntines received them with kindness and hospitality, send- 
ing them presents of bullocks, barley-meal, and wine. Taking up 
their quarters in some Kolchian villages near the town, they 
now enjoyed, for the first time since leaving Tarsus, a safe and 
undisturbed repose during thirty days, and were enabled to re- 
cover in some degree from the severe hardships which they had 
undergone. While the Trapezuntines brought produce for sale 
into the camp, the Greeks provided the means of purchasing it 
by predatory incursions against the Kolchians on the hills. 
Those Kolchians who dwelt under the hills and on the plain 
were in a state of semi-dependence upon Trapezus; so that the 
Trapezuntines mediated on their behalf and prevailed on the 

* Xen. Anab. iv, 8, 15-22. Most modern travellers attest the existence, 
in these regions, of honey intoxicating and poisonous, such as Xenophou 
lescribes. They point out the Azalea Pontica, as the flower from which 
the bees imbibe this peculiar quality. Professor Koch, however, calls in 
question the existence of any honey thus naturally unwholesome near the 
Black Sea. He states (Zug der Zehn Tausend, p. 111) that after careful 
inguiries he could find no trace of any such. Not contradicting Xenophon, 


he thinks that the honey which the Greeks ate must have been stale or 
tainted. 
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Greeks to leave them unmolested, on condition of a contribution 
of bullocks. 

These bullocks enabled the Greeks to discharge the vow which 
they had made, on the proposition of Xenophon, to Zeus the 
Preserver, during that moment of dismay and despair which 
succeeded immediately on the massacre of their generals by Tis 
saphernes. ΤῸ Zeus the Preserver, to Heraklés the Conductor, 
and to various other gods, they offered an abundant sacrifice on 
their mountain camp overhanging the sea; and after the festival 
ensuing, the skins of the victims were given as prizes to com- 
petitors in running, wrestling, boxing, and the pankration. The 
superintendence of such festival games, so fully accordant with 
Grecian usage and highly interesting to the army, was committed 
to a Spartan named Drakontius; a man whose destiny recalls 
that of Patroklus and other Homeric heroes, —for he had been 
exiled as a boy, having unintentionally killed another boy with a 
short sword. Various departures from Grecian custom, however, 
were admitted. ‘The matches took place on the steep and stony 
hill-side overhanging the sea, instead of on a smooth plain; and 
the numerous hard falls of the competitors afforded increased in- 
terest to the by-standers. The captive non-Hellenic boys were 
admitted to run for the prize, since otherwise a boy-race could not 
have been obtained. Lastly, the animation of the scene, as well 
as the ardor of the competitors, was much enhanced by the num- 
ber of their mistresses present.! 


* Xen. Anab. iv, 8, 23-27. 

A curious and interesting anecdote in Plutarch’s Life of Alexander. (ο 
41) attests how much these Hetzeree accompanying the soldiers (women for 
the most part free), were esteemed in the Macedonian army, and by Alex 
ander himself among the rest. A Macedonian of Ae named Eurylochus, 
had got himself improperly put on a list of veterans and invalids. who 
were on the point of being sent back from Asia to Europe. The imposition 
was detected, and on being questioned he informed Alexander that he had 
practised is in order to be able to follow a free Hetera named Telesippa, 
who was about to accompany the departing division. “I sympathize with 
your attachment, Eurylochus (replied Alexander); let us see whether we 
cannot prevail upon Telesippa either by persuasion or by presents, since 
she is of free condition, to stay behind” (Ἡμᾶς μὲν, ὦ Εὐρύλοχε, συνερῶν- 
rac ἔχεις" ὅρα δὲ ὅπως πείϑωμοιν ἢ λόγοις ἢ δώροις τὴν Τελεσίπταν, ἐπειδήῆπεβ 
ἐξ ἐλειϑέρας ἐστί). 
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RETREAT OF [THE TEN THOUSAND. 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER LXX. 


ON THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE RETREAT OF THE TEN THOUSAND 
AFTER THEY QUITTED THE TIGRIS AND ENTERED THE KARDU 
CHIAN MOUNTAINS. 


It would be injustice to this gallant and long-suffering body of men 
not to present the reader with a minute description of the full length 
of their stupendous march. Up tothe moment when the Greeks enter 
Kardw hia, the line of march may be indicated upon evidence which, 
though not identifying special halting-places or localities, makes us 
certain that we cannot be far wrong on the whole. But after that 
moment, the evidence gradually disappears, and we are left with 
nothing more than a knowledge of the terminus, the general course, 
and a few negative conditions. 

Mr. Ainsworth has given, in his Book IV. (Travels in the Track of 
the Ten Thousand, p. 155 seq.) an interesting topographical comment on 
the march through Karduchia, and on the difficulties which the Greeks 
would have to surmount. He has farther shown what may have been 
their probable line of march through Karduchia; but the most impor- 
tant point which he has established here, seems to be the identity of 
the river Kentrités with the Buhtan-Chai, an eastern affluent of the 
Tigris — distinguishing it from the river of Betlis on the west and the 
river Khabur on the south-east, with both of which it had been previ- 
ously confounded (p. 167). The Buhtan-Chai falls into the Tigris at a 
village called Til, and “ constitutes at the present day, a natural bar- 
rier between Kurdistan and Armenia” (p. 166). In this identification of 
the Kentrités with the Buhtan-Chai, Professor Koch agrees (Zug 
der Zehn Tausend, p. 78). 

If the Greeks crossed the Kentrités near its confluence with the Ti- 
gris, they would march up its right bank in one day to a situation near 
the modern town of Sert (Mr. Ainsworth thinks), though Xenophon 
takes no notice of the river of Bitlis, which nevertheless they must have 
passed. Their next two days of march, assuming a direction nearly 
north, would carry them (as Xenophon states, iv. 4, 2) beyond the 
sources of the Tigris ; that is, “ beyond the headwaters of the eastern 
tributaries to the Tigris.” 

Three days of additional march brought them to the river Teleboas 
— “of no great size, but beautiful” (iv. 4,4). There appear sufficient 
reasons to identify this river with the Kara-Su or Black River, which 
flows threugh the valley or plain of Mush into the Murad or Easterz 
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Euphrates (Aiasworth, p.172; Ritter, Erdkunde, part x. 8. 37. p. 682 
Though Kinneir (Journey through Asia Minor aad Rattan, 18 4 
p- 484), Rennell (Illustrations of the Expedition of Cyrus . 207) 
and Bell (System of Geography, iv. p. 140) identify it with he Ak-S 
or meer of Mush on this, according to Ainsworth, is only a small ie. 
= i a Kara-Su, which is the great river of the plain and district.” 
rofe ssor Koch, whose personal researches in and around Armenia 
give to his opinion the highest authority, follows Mr. Ainsworth Ἧ 
identifying the Teleboas with the Kara-Su. He supposes, howevs : 
aa Greeks crossed the Kentrités, not near its confluence with the 
aggregate Mle angie ὦ near the town of Sert or Sort. 
ee Fae ppo s tha Ἢ ey marched nearly north-east in the 
m ert to Bitlis, thus getting round the head or near 
the head of the river called Bitlis-Su, which is one of the eastern afflu- 
— - the Tigris (falling first into the Buhtan-Chai), anil which 
ἐπῆραν, an ten the Tigris itself. They then marched farther, in a 
πυρί tek Wie Goeth hy cacoutsia AE Doh “This echto to νὰ 
ee : } ain Ali-Dagh. This saddle is the 
ater-shed which separates the affluents to the Tigris from those to tl , 
Eastern Euphrates, of which latter the Teleboas or Kara-Su inn 
(Koch, Zuch der Zehn Tausend, p. 82--84). ΠΡΟΣ 
After the river Teleboas, there seems no one point in the marcl 
het can be identified with anything approaching to certainty. Nor 
lave we any means even of determining the general line of route 
apart from specific places, which they followed from the iver Tel 
boas to Trebizond. hai Sake 
wa: Δ 
Their first object was to reach and cross the Eastern Euphrates 
sy Ages of course cross at the nearest point where they could find 
eran «αρυδερρο _ cows Ms course does the river continue to be 
0 rl inter, with snow on the ground? Here professor 
Koch differs from Mr. Ainsworth and colonel Chesney. He affirms 
that the river would be fordable a little above its confluence with th : 
Tscharbahur, ab»ut latitude 39° 3’. According to Mr. Ainsworth it 
nee, not be fordable below the confluence with the ives of edie 
ee πον ie most recent and systematic in- 
Hn; la ἐς χάναδῃ _ preferable, especially as it puts the 
eeks nearly in the road now travelled over from Mush to Erzerum 
bee 18 said to be the only pass over the mountains open hidiabinnt 
zil the winter, passing by Khinnis and Koili; see Ritter Pidkoude x 
p- 387. Xenophon mentions a warm spring, which the army aaned by 
during the third or fourth day after crossing the Euphrates ‘pee iv 
5, 15). Professor Koch believes himself to have identif ed δ waste 
spring — the only one, as he states (p. 90-93), south of the range of 
“ae we called the Bingiéldagh — in the district called Wardo neat 
e village of Bashkan. rae 
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To lay down, with any certainty, the line which the Greeks followed 
from the Euphrates to Trebizond, appears altogether impossible. J 
cannot admit the hypothesis of Mr. Ainsworth, who conducts the army 
across the Araxes to its northern bank, carries them up northward te 
the latitude of Teflis in Georgia, then brings them back again across 
the Harpa Chai (a northern affluent of the Araxes, which he identifies 
with the Harpasus mentioned by Xenophon) and the Araxes itself, to 
Gymnias, which he places near the site of Erzerum. Professor Koch 
(ρ. 104-108), who dissents with good reason from Mr. Ainsworth, pro 
poses (though with hesitation and uncertainty) a line of his own 
which appears to me open greatly to the same objection as that of Mr. 
Ainsworth. It carries the Greeks too much to the northward of Erze- 
here they crossed 


rum, more out of their line of march from the place w! 
the Eastern Euphrates, than can be justified by any probability. The 
Greeks knew well that, in order to get home they must take a westerly 


direction (see Anab. iii. 5, 15). 
Their great and constant purpose would be to make way to the 
had crossed the Euphrates; and the 
near the site of Erzerum to Trebizond, 
would thus coincide, in the main, with their spontaneous tendency. 
They had no motive to go northward of Erzerum, nor ought we to 
suppose it without some proof. I trace out, therefore, a line of march 
not meaning it to be understood as the real road 
proved to have taken, but simply because it 
as a sort of approximation 


westward, as soon as they 
road from that river, passing 


much less circuitous ; 
which the army can be 
seems a possible line, and because it serves 
to complete the reader's idea of the entire ground travelled over by 
the Ten Thousand. 

Koch hardly makes sufficient account of the overwhelming hardships 
with which the Greeks had to contend, when he states (p. 96) that if 
they had taken a line as straight, or nearly as straight as was practi- 
cable, they might have marched from the Euphrates to Trebizond in 
ays, even allowing for the bad time of year. Con- 
sidering that it was mid-winter, in that very high and cold country, 
with deep snow throughout ; that they had absolutely no advantages 
that their sick and disabled men, together 
he stronger; that there were a 


sixteen or twenty d 


pr assistance of any kind ; 
with their arms, were to be carried by t 
great many women accompanying them ; that they had beasts to drive 
along, carrying baggage and plunder, — the prophet Silanus, for exam- 
thousand darics in coin from the field 
of Kunaxa until his return; that there was much resistance from the 
Chalybes and Taochi; that they had to take provisions where provi- 
gions were discoverable; that even a small stream must have impeded 
them, and probably driven them out of their course to find a ford, — 
considering the intolerable accumulation of these and other hardships 
we need not wonder at any degree of slownese in their progress. It 


jle, having preserved his three 
g I 
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rarely happens that modern travellers go over these regions in mid 
winter; but we may see what travelling is at that season, by the 
dreadful description which Mr. Baillie Fraser gives of his journey from 
Tauris to Erzerum in the month of March (Travels in Koordhistan, 
Letter XV). Mr. Kinneir says (Travels, p. 353) — “ The winters are 
so severe that all communication between Baiburt and the circumja- 
cent villages is cut off for four months in the year, in consequence of 
the depth of the snow.” 

Now if we measure on Kiepert’s map the rectilinear distance, — the 
air-line — from Trebizond to the place where Koch represents the 
Greeks to have crossed the Eastern Euphrates, — we shall find it one 
hundred and seventy English miles. The number of days’ journey- 
marches which Xenophon mentions are fifty-four; even if we include 
the five days of march undertaken from Gymnias (Anab. iv. 7, 20), 
which, properly speaking, were directed against the enemies of the 
governor of Gymnias, more than for the promotion of their retreat. 
In each of those fifty-four days, therefore, they must have made 3.14 
miles of rectilinear progress. This surely is not an unreasonably 
slow progress to suppose, under all the disadvantages of their situ- 
ction; nor does it imply any very great actual departure from the 
straightest line practicable. Indeed Koch himself (in his Introduction, 
Ρ. 4) suggests variou- embarrassments which must have occurred on 
the march, but which Xenophon has not distinctly stated. 

The river which Xenophon calls the Harpasus seems to be probably 
the Tchoruk-su, as colonel Chesney and Prof. Koch suppose. At least 
it is difficult to assign any other river with which the Harpasus can be 
identified. 

I cannot but think it probable that the city which Xenophon calls 
Gymnias (Dipdorus, xiv. 29, calls it Gymnasia) was the same as that 
whichis now called Gumisch-Khana (Hamilton), Gumush-Kaneh ( Ains 
worth), Gemisch-Khaneh (Kinneir). ‘ Gumisch-Khanah (says Mr 
Hamilton, Travels in Asia Minor, vol. i. ch. xi. p. 168; ch. xiv. p. 234) 
is celebrated as the site of the most ancient and considerable silver- 
mines in the Ottoman dominions.” Both Mr Kinneir and Mr. Hamil- 
ton passed through Gumisch-Khana on the road from Trebizond to 
Erzerum. 

Now here is not only great similarity of name, and likelihood of situs 
stion, — but the existence of the silver mines furnishes a plausible 
explanation of that which would otherwise be very strange; the exist- 
ence of this “ great, flourishing, inhabited, city,” inland, in the midst 


= > 


of such barbarians, — the Chalybes, the Skythini, the Makrones, ete. 
Mr. Kinneir reached Gumisch-Khana at the end of the third day 
efter quitting Trebizond , the two last days having been very long and 


fationing. Mr. Hamilton, who also passed through Gumisch-Khana 


reached it at the end of two long days. Both these travellers repre 
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sent the road near Gumisch-Khana as extremely difficult. Mr. Aims 
worth, who did not himself pass through Gumisch-Khana, tells us 
(what is of some importance in this discussion) that it lies in the winter- 
road from Erzerum to Trebizond (Travels in Asia Minor, vol. ii. 
p- 394). “ The winter-road, which is the longest, passes by Gumisch- 
Khana, and takes the longer portion of valley; all the others cross 
over the mountain at various points, to the east of the road by the 
mines. But whether going by the mountains or the valley, the mule- 
teers often go indifferently to the west as far as Ash Kaleh, and at 
other times turn off by the villages of Bey Mausour and Kodjah Bunar, 
where they take to the mountains.” 

Mr. Hamilton makes the distance from Trebizond to Gumish-Khana 
eighteen hours, or fifty-four calculated post miles ; that is, about forty 
English miles (Appendix to Travels in Asia Minor, vol. ii. p. 389). 

Now we are not to suppose that the Greeks marched in any direct 
road from Gymnias to Trebizond. On the contrary, the five days’ 
march which they undertook immediately from Gymnias were con- 
ducted by a guide sent from that town, who led them over the terri- 
tories of people hostile to Gymnias, in order that they might lay waste 
the lands (iv. 7,20). What progress they made, during these marches, 
towards Trebizond, is altogether doubtful. The guide promised that 
on the fifth day he would bring them to a spot from whence they could 
view the sea, and he performed his promise by leading them to the top 
of the sacred mountain Théché. 

Théché was a summit (ἄκρον, iv. 7, 25), as might be expected. But 
unfortunately it seems impossible to verify the particular summit on 
which the interesting scene described by Xenophon took place. Mr. 
Ainsworth presumes it to be the mountain called Kop-Dagh; from 
whence, however, according to Koch, the sea cannot be discerned. 
D’Anville and some other geographers identify it with the ridge called 
Tekieh-Dagh, to the east of Gumisch-Khana; nearer to the sea than 
that place. This mountain, I think, would suit pretty well for the nar- 


‘ 


rative in respect to position; but Koch and other modern travellers 
affirm that it is neither high enough, nor near enough to the sea, to 
permit any such view as that which Xenophon relates. It stands on 
K\iepert’s map at a distance of full thirty-five English miles from the 
sea, the view of which, moreover, seems intercepted by the still higher 
mountain-chain now called Kolath-Dagh, a portion of the ancient Pary- 
adres, which runs along parallel to the coast. It is to be recollected 
that in the first half of February, the time of Xenophon’s visit, the 
highest peaks would certainly be all covered with snow, and therefore 
very difficult to ascend. 

There is a striking view obtained of the sea from the mountain 
called Karakaban. This mountain, more than four thousand feet high, 
lies rather above twenty miles from the sea, to the south of Trebizond, 
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and immediately north of the still higher chain of Kolath-Dagh. From 
the Kolath-Dagh chain, which runs east and west, there strike out three 
or four parallel ridges to the northward, formed of primitive slate, and 
cut down precipitously so as to leave deep and narrow valleys between. 
On leaving Trebizond, the traveller ascends the hill immediately above 
the town, and then descends into the valley on the other side. His 
road to Karakaban lies partly along the valley, partly along the crest 
of one of the four ridges just mentioned. But throughout all this road, 
the sea is never seen; being hidden by the hills immediately above 
Trebizond. He does not again see the sea until he reaches Karakaban, 
which is sufficiently high to enable him to see over those hills. The 
guides (as I am informed by Dr. Holland, who twice went over the 
spot) point out with great animation this view of the sea, as particu- 
larly deserving of notice. It is enjoyed for a short space while the 
road winds round the mountain, and then again lost. 

Here is a view of the sea at once distant, sudden, impressive, and 
enjoyed from an eminence not too high to be accessible to the Cyreian 
army. In so far, it would be suitable to the description ot Xenophon. 
Yet again it appears that a person coming to this point from the land- 
side (as Xenophon of course did), would find it in his descending route, 
not in his ascending; and this can hardly be reconciled with the de- 
scription which we read in the Greek historian. Moreover, the subse- 
quent marches which Xenophon mentions after quitting the mountain 
summit Théché, can hardly be reconciled with the supposition that it 
was the same as what is now called Karakaban. It is, indeed, quite 
possible, (as Mr. Hamilton suggests), that Théché may have been a 
peak apart from any road, and that the guide may have conducted the 
soldiers thither for the express purpose of showing the sea, guiding 
them back again into the road afterwards. ‘This increases the diffi- 
culty of identifying the spot. However, the whole region is as yet 
very imperfectly known. an perhaps it is not impossible that there 
may be some particular locality even on Tekiah-Dagh, whence, through 
an accidental gap w the imtervening mountains, the sea might become 
visi hie. 
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CHAPTER LXXI. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE TEN THOUSAND GREEKS, FROM THE TIME 
THAT THEY REACHED TRAPEZUS, TO THEIR JUNCTION WITH 
™HE LACEDEZMONIAN ARMY IN ASIA MINOR. 


WE now commence a third act in the history of this memorable 
body of men. After having followed them from Sardis to Kunaxa 
as mercenaries to procure the throne for Cyrus, — then from Ku- 
naxa to Trapezus as men anxious only for escape, and purchasing 
their safety by marvellous bravery, endurance, and organization, 
we shall now track their proceedings among the Greek colonies 
on the Euxine and at the Bosphorus of Thrace, succeeded by their 
struggles against the meanness of the Thracian prince Seuthes, as 
well as against the treachery and arbitrary harshness of the Lace- 
dzemonian commanders Anaxibius and Aristarchus. 

Trapezus, now Trebizond, where the army had recently found 
repose, was a colony from Sinépé, as were also Kerasus and Ko- 
tyéra, farther westward ; each of them receiving an harmost or 
governor from the mother-city, and paying to her an annual trib- 
ute. All these three cities were planted on the narrow strip of 
land dividing the Euxine from the elevated mountain range which 


so closely borders on its southern coast. At Sindpé itself, the land 


stretches out into a defensible peninsula, with a secure harbor, and 
a large breadth of adjacent fertile soil. So tempting a site invited 
the Milesians, even before the year 600 B. c., to plant a colony 
there, and enabled Sinépé to attain much prosperity and power. 
Farther westward, not more than a long day’s journey for a row- 
ing vessel from Byzantium, was situated the Megarian colony of 
Herakleia, in the territory of the Mariandyni. 

The native tenants of this line of coast, upon whom the Greek 
settlers intruded themselves (reckoning from the westward), were 
the Bithynian Thracians, the Mariandyni, the Paphlagonians, the 
Tibaréni, Chalybes, Mosyneeki, Drile, and Kolchians. Here, as 
elsewhere, these natives found the Greek seaports useful, in giving 
a new value to inland produce, and in furnishing the great men 
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with ornaments and luxuries to which they would otherwise have 
nad no access. The citizens of Herakleia had reduced into de- 
pendence a considerable portion of the neighboring Mariandyni, 
and held them in a relation resembling that of the natives of Estho- 
nia and Livonia to the German colonies in the Baltic. Some of the 
Kolchian villages were also subject, in the same manner, to the 
Trapezuntines ;! and Sindpé doubtless possessed a similar inland 
dominion of greater or less extent. But the principal wealth of 
this important city arose from her navy and maritime commerce ; 
from the rich thunny fishery attached to her promontory ; from the 
olives in her immediate neighborhood, which was a cultivation not 
indigenous, but only naturalized by the Greeks on the seaboard ; 
from the varied produce of the interior, comprising abundant herds 
of cattle, mines of silver, iron, and copper in the neighboring 
mountains, wood for ship-building, as well as for house furniture, 
and native slaves.2 The case was similar with the three colonies 
of Sinépé, more to the eastward, — Kotydéra, Kerasus, and Trape- 
zus ; except that the mountains which border on the Euxine, gradu- 
ally approaching nearer and nearer to the shore, left to each of them 
a more confined strip of cultivable land. For these cities the time 
had not yet arrived, to be conquered and absorbed by the inland 
monarchies around them, as Miletus and the cities on the eastern 
soast of Asia Minor had been. The Paphlagonians were at this 
time the only indigenous people in those regions who formed a 
considerable aggregated force, under a prince named Korylas ; a 
\\rince tributary to Persia, yet half independent, — since he had 
disobeyed the summons of Artaxerxes to come up and help in re- 
pelling Cyrus?— and now on terms of established alliance with 
Sindpé, though not without secret designs, which he wanted only 
force to execute, against that city.4 The other native tribes to the 
eastward were mountaineers both ruder and more divided; war- 
fike on their own heights, but little capable of any aggressive 
combinations. 

Though we are told that Perikles had once despatched a detach- 
ment of Athenian colonists to Sinopé,> and had expelled from 
thence the despot Timesilaus,— yet neither that city nor any of 
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! Strabo, xii, p. 542; Xen. Λπεῦ. iv, 8, 34. 3. Strabo, xii, p. 545, 546 
3 Xen. Anab. v, 6, 8. 4 Xen. Anab. v, 5, 23 
® Platarch, Perikles, c. 20. 
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their neighbors appear to have taken a part in the Peloponnesian 
war, either for or against Athens ; nor were they among the num- 
ber of tributaries to Persia. They doubtless were acquainted with 
the upward march of Cyrus, which had disturbed all Asia; and 
probably were not ignorant of the perils and critical state of his 
Grecian army. But it was with a feeling of mingled surprise, 
admiration, and alarm, that they saw that army descend from the 
mountainous region, hitherto only recognized as the abode of Kol- 
chians, Makrones, and other analogous tribes, among whom was 
perched the mining city of Gymnias. 

Even after all the losses and extreme sufferings of the retreat, 
the Greeks still numbered, when mustered at Kerasus,! eight thou- 
sand six hundred hoplites, with peltasts or targeteers, bowmen, 
slingers, et 
sons. Suc 


making a total of above ten thousand military per- 
a force had never before been seen in the Euxine. 
Considering both the numbers and the now-acquired discipline and 
self-confidence of the Cyreians, even Sindpé herself could have 
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raised no force capable of meeting them in the field. Yet they 
did not belong to any city, nor receive orders from any established 
government. ‘They were like those mercenary armies which 
marched about in Italy during the fourteenth century, under the 
generals called Condottieri, taking service sometimes with one city, 
sometimes with another. No one could predict what schemes they 
might conceive, or in what manner they might deal with the estab- 
lished communities on the shores of the Euxine. If we imagine 
that such an army had suddenly appeared in Sicily, a little time 
before the Athenian expedition against Syracuse, it would have 
been probably enlisted by Leontini and Katana in their war 
against Syracuse. If the inhabitants of Trapezus had wished ta 
throw off the dominion of Sindpé, — or if Korylas, the Paphlago- 
nian, were meditating war against that city, — here were formid- 
able auxiliaries to second their wishes. Moreover there were 
various tempting sites, open to the formation of a new colony, 


which, with so numerous a body of original Greek settlers, would 


* Xen. Anab. v, 3,3; v, 7,9, The maximum of the Grecian force when 
mustered at Issus after the junction of those three hundred men who de- 
serted from Abrokomas, was thirteen thousand nine hundred men. At the 
review in Babylonia, three days before the battle of Kunaxa, there were 


mustered, however, only twelve thousand nine hundred (Anab. i, 7, 10). 
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probably have overtopped Sinopé herself. There was no restra mM 
ing cause to reckon upon, except the general Hellenic sympathies 
and education of the Cyreian army ; and what was of not less m- 
portance, the fact that they were not mercenary soldiers by perma- 
nent profession, such as became so formidably multiplied in Greece 
during the next generation, — but established citizens who had 
come out on a special service under Cyrus, with the full intention, 
after a year of lucrative enterprise, to return to their homes and 
families.! We shall find such gravitation towards home steadily 
operative throughout the future proceedings of the army. But at 
the moment when they first emerged from the mountains, no one 
could be sure that it would be so. There was ample ground for 
uneasiness among the Euxine Greeks, especially the Sinopians, 
whose supremacy had never before been endangered. 

An undisturbed repose of thirty days enabled the Cyreians to 
recover from their fatigues, to talk over their past dangers, and 
to take pride in the anticipated effect which their unparalleled 
achievement could not fail to produce in Greece. Having dis- 
charged their vows and celebrated their festival to the gods, they 
held an assembly to discuss their future proceedings ; when a Thu- 
rian soldier, named Antileon, exclaimed, — “ Comrades, I am 
already tired of packing up, marching, running, carrying arms, fall- 
ing into line, keeping watch, and fighting. Now that we have the 
sea here before us, 1 desire to be relieved from all these toils, to 
gail the rest of the way, and to arrive in Greece outstretched and 


' Xen. Anab. vi, 2, 8. 

Tov γὰρ στρατιωτῶν οἱ πλεῖστοι ἧσαν οὐ σπάνει βίου ἐκπεπλευκότες ἐπὶ 
ταύτην τὴν μισϑοφορὰν, ἀλλὰ τὴν Κύρου ἀρετὴν ἀκούντες, οἱ μὲν καὶ ἄνδρας 
ἄγοντες, οἱ δὲ καὶ προσανηλωκοτες χρήματα, καὶ τούτων ἕτεροι ἀποδεδρακότες 
πατέρας καὶ μῆτερας, οἱ δὲ καὶ τέκνα καταλιπόντες, ὡς χρήματα αὐτοῖς κτησᾶ- 
μενοι ἤξοντες πάλιν, ἀκούοντες καὶ τοὺς ἄλλους τοὺς παρὰ Κύρῳ πολλὰ καὶ 
ἀγαϑὰ πράττειν. Τοιοῦτοι οὖν ὄντες ἐπόϑουν εἰς τὴν ᾿Ελλάδα σῶζε ovat. 

This statement respecting the position of most of the soldiers is more 
authentic, as well as less disparaging, than that of Isokrates (Orat. iv, Pan- 
egyr. s. 170). 

In another oration, composed about fifty years after the Cyreian expe 
dition, Isokrates notices the large premiums which it had been formerly 
necessary to give to those who brought together mercenary soldiers, ovet 
and above the pay to the soldiegg themselves (Isokrates, Orat. v. ad Philipp. 
5. 112); as contrasted with the ever-multiplication of unemployed merce 
naries during his own later time (Ibid. 8. 142 seq.) 
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asleep, like Odysseus.” This pithy address being received with 
vehement acclamations, and warmly responded to by all, — Cheiri- 
sophus offered, if the army chose to empower him, to sail forthwith 
to Byzantium, where he thought he could obtain from his friend 
the Lacedemonian admiral, Anaxibius, sufficient vessels for trans- 
port. His proposition was gladly accepted ; and he departed te 
execute the project. 

Xenophon then urged upon the army various resolutions and 
measures, proper for the regulation of affairs during the absence 
of Cheirisophus. The army would be forced to maintain itself by 
marauding expeditions among the hostile tribes in the mountains. 
Such expeditions, accordingly, must be put under regulation ; nei- 
ther individual soldiers, nor small companies, must be allowed to 
go out at pleasure, without giving notice to the generais; more- 
over, the camp must be kept under constant guard and scouts, in 
the event of surprise from a retaliating enemy. It was prudent 
also to take the best measures in their power for procuring vessels ; 
since, after all, Cheirisophus might possibly fail in bringing an ade- 
quate number. They ought to borrow a few ships of war from the 
Trapezuntines, and detain all the merchant ships which they saw; 
unshipping the rudders, placing the cargoes under guard, and main- 
taining the crew during all the time that the ships might be re- 
quired for transport of the army. Many such merchant vessels 
were often sailing by ;! so that they would thus acquire the means 
of transport, even though CVheirisophus should bring few or none 
from Byzantium. Lastly, Xenophon proposed to require the 
Grecian cities to repair and put in order the road along the coast, 
for a land-march; since, perhaps, with all their efforts, it would be 
found impossible to get together a sufficient stock of transports. 

All the propositions of Xenophon were readily adopted by the 
army, except the last. But the mere mention of a renewed land- 
march excited such universal murmurs of repugnance, that he did 
not venture to put that question to the vote. He took upon him- 
self, however, to send messages to the Grecian cities, on his own 
responsibility ; urging them to repair the roads, in order that the 


' Xen. Anab. v, 1, 3-13. 

Ὁρῶ δ᾽ ἐγὼ πλοῖα πολλάκις παραπλέοντα, etc. This is a forcible proof 
how extensive was the Grecian commerce with the town and region of Pha 
sis, at the eastern extremity of the Euxine. 
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departure of the army might be facilitated. And he found the 
cities ready enough to carry his wishes into effect, as far as 
Kotyora.! 

The wisdom of these precautionary suggestions of Xenophon 
soon appeared; for Cheirisophus not only failed in his object, but 
was compelled to stay away for a considerable time. A pente- 
korter (or armed ship with fifty oars) was borrowed from the 
Trapezuntines, and committed to the charge of a Lacedzemonian 
Pericekus, named Dexippus, for the purpose of detaining the mer- 
chant vessels passing by. This man having violated his trust, and 
employed the ship to make his own escape out of the Euxine, a 
second was obtained and confided to an Athenian, Polykrates ; 
who brought in successively several merchant vessels. These the 
Greeks did not plunder, but secured the cargoes under adequate 
guard, and only reserved the vessels for transports. It became, 
however, gradually more and more difficult to supply the camp 
with provisions. ‘Though the army was distributed into suitable 
detachments for plundering the Kolchian villages on the hills, and 
seizing cattle and prisoners for sale, yet these expeditions did not 
always succeed ; indeed on one occasion, two Grecian lochi or 
companies got entangled in such difficult ground, that they were 
destroyed, toa man. ‘The Kolchians united on the hills in increased 
and menacing numbers, insomuch that a larger guard became 
necessary for the camp; while the Trapezuntines, — tired of the 
protracted stay of.the army, as well as desirous of exempting from 
pillage the natives in their own immediate neighborhood, — con- 
ducted the detachments only to villages alike remote and difficult 
of access. It was in this manner that a large force under Xeno- 
phon himself, attacked the lofty and rugged stronghold of the Drile, 
— the most warlike nation of mountaineers in the neighborhood 
of the Euxine ; well armed, and troublesome to Trapezus by their 
incursions. After a difficult march and attuck which Xenophon 
describ 55 i: interesting detail, and wherein the Greeks encountered 
no small hazard of ruinous defeat,— they returned in the end 
completely successful, and with a plentiful booty.? 

At length, after iong awaiting in vain the reappearance of Chei 
risophus, increasing scarcity and weariness determired them te 


-- 


' Xen Anab y, 1, 15. ? Xen. Anab. v ὦ 
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feave Trapezus. A sufficient number of vessels had been coll seted 
to serve for the transport of the women, of the sick and wounded, 
and of the baggage. All these were accordingly placed on board, 
nnder the command of Philesius and Sophzenetus, the two oldest 
generals; while the remaining army marched by land, along a road 
which had been just made good under the representations of Xeno- 


non. In three days they reached Kerasus, another maritime 
| : } ᾿ 


colony of the Sinopeans, still in the territory called Kolchian ; 
there they halted ten days, mustered and numbered the army, and 
divided the money acquired by the sale of their prisoners. ight 
thousand six hundred hvplites, out of a total probably greater than 
eleven thousand, were feand still remaining; besides targeteers 
and various light troops.’ 

During the halt at Kerasus, the declining discipline of the army 
became manifest as they approached home. Various acts of out- 
rage occurred, originating now, as afterwards, in the intrigues of 
treacherous officers. A captain named Klearetus persuaded his 
company to attempt the plunder of a Kolchian village near Kera- 
sus, which had furnished a friendly market to the Greeks, and 
which rested secure on the faith of peaceful relations. He in- 
tended to make off separately with the booty in one of the vessels ; 
but his attack was repelled, and he himself slain. The injured 
villagers despatched three elders, as heralds, to remonstrate with 
the Grecian authorities ; but these heralds being seen in Kerasus 
by some of the repulsed plunderers, were slam. A partial tumult 
then ensued, in which even the magistrates of Kerasus were in 
great danger, and only escaped the pursuing soldiers by running 

1 Xen. Anab. v, 3,3. Mr. Kinneir (Travels in Asia Minor, p 327) and 
many other authors, have naturally presumed from the analogy of name 
that the modern town Kerasoun (about long. 38° 40’) corresponds to the 
Kerasus of Xenophon , which Arrian in his Periplus conceives t be iwen- 
tical with what was afterwards called Pharnakia. 

But it is remarked both by Dr. Cramer (Asia Minor, vol. i, p. 281) and 
by Mr. Hamilton (Travels in Asia Minor, ch. xv, p. 250), that Kerasoun is 
too far from Trebizond to admit of Xenophon having marched with the 
army from the one place to the other in three days; or even in less than 
ten days, in the judgment of Mr. Hamilton. Accordingly Mr. Hamilton 
places the site of the Kerasus of Xenophon much nearer to Trebizond 
(about long. 39° 20’, as it stands in Kiepert’s map of Asia Minor,) near 8 
river now called the Kerasoun Dere St 
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into the sea. This enormity, though it occurred under the eyes 
of the generals, immediately before their departure from Kerasus, 
remained without inquiry or punishment, from the numbers con- 
cerned in it. 

Between Kerasus and Kotyéra, there was not then (nor is there 
now any regular road.! This march cost the Cyreian army not 
less than ten days, by an inland track departing from the sea. 
shore, and through the mountains inhabited by the indigenous 
tribes Mosyneeki and Chalybes. The latter, celebrated for their 
iron works, were under dependence to the former. As the Mosy- 
neeki refused to grant a friendly passage across their territory, the 
army were compelled to fight their way through it as enemies, 
with the aid of one section of these people themselves; which al- 
liance was procured for them by the Trapezuntine Timesitheos, 
who was proxenus of the Mosyneeki, and understood their lan- 
guage. The Greeks took the mountain fastnesses of this people, 
and plundered the wooden turrets which formed their abodes. Of 
their peculiar fashions Xenophon gives an interesting description, 
which I have not space to copy.2. The territory of the Tibaréni 
was more easy and accessible. ‘This people met the Greeks with 
presents, and tendered a friendly passage. But the generals at 
first declined the presents, — preferring to treat them as enemies 

1 It was not without great difficulty that Mr. Kinneir obtained horses to 
travel from Κοίγοτα to Kerasoun by land. The aga of the place told him 
that it was madness to think of travelling by land, and ordered a felucca for 
him ; but was at last prevailed on to furnish horses. There seems, indeed, 
to have been no regular or trodden road at all; the hills approach close to 
the sea, and Mr. Kinneir “travelled the whole of the way along the shore 
alternately over a sandy beach and a high wooded bank. The hills at in 
tervals jutting out into the sea, form capes and numerous little bays along 
the coast; but the nature of the country was still the same, that is to say, 
studded with fine timber, flowers, and groves of cherry trees ” (Travels in 
Asia Minor, p. 324). 

Kerasus is the indigenous country of the cherry tree, and the origin of 
its name. 

Professor Koch thinks, that the number of days’ march given by Xeno 
phon (ten days) between Kerasus and Kotydora, is more than consists with 
the real distance even if Kerasus be placed where Mr. Hamilton supposes. 
If the number be correctly stated, he supposes that the Greeks must haw@ 
halted somewhere (Zug der Zehn Tausend, p. 115, 116). 

* Xen. Arab. v, 5, 3. 
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and plunder them; which in fact they would have done, had thev 
not been deterred by inauspicious sacrifices.! 

Near Kotyéra, wh‘ch was situated on the coast of the Tibarém, 
yet on the borders of Paphlagonia, they remained forty-five days, 
still awaiting the appearance of Cheirisophus with the transports 
to carry them away by sea. ‘The Sinopian harmost or governor, 
did not permit them to be welcomed in so friendly a manner as at 
Trapezus. No market was provided for them, nor were their sick 
admitted within the walls. But the fortifications of the town were 
not so constructed as to resist a Greek force, the like of which had 
never before been seen in those regions. The Greek generals found 
a weak point, made their way in, and took possession of a few 
houses for the accommodation of their sick ; keeping a guard at 
the gate to secure free egress, but doing no farther violence to the 
citizens. ‘They obtained their victuals partly from the Kotydrite 
villages, partly from the neighboring territory of Paphlagonia, 
until at length envoys arrived from Sinépé to remonstrate against 
their proceedings. 

These envoys presented themselves before the assembled soldiers 
in the camp, when Hekatonymus, the chief and the most eloquent 
among them, began by complimenting the army upon their gallant 
exploits and retreat. He then complained of the injury which 
Kotyéra and Sindépé, as the mother city of Kotyéra, had suffered 
at their hands, in violation of common Hellenic kinship. If 
such proceedings were continued, he intimated that Sindpé 
would be compelled in her own defence to seek alliance with 
the Paphlagonian prince Korylas, or any other barbaric auxil- 
lary who would lend them aid against the Greeks.2 Xeno 
phon replied that if the Kotyorites had sustained any damage, it 
was Owing to their own ill-will and to the Sindpian harmost in the 
place ; that the generals were under the necessity of procuring 
subsistence for the soldiers, with house-room for the sick, and that 
they had taken nothing more ; that the sick men were lying within 
the town, but at their own cost, while the other soldiers were all 
encamped without; that they had maintained cordial friendship 
with the Trapezuntines, and requited all their good offices ; that 


they sought no enemies except through necessity, being anxious 


' Xen. Anab. v, 7, 12-25. 27 Xen Anab. v, 5, 7-12 
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only again tu reach Greece ; and that as for the threat respecting 
Korylas, they knew well enough that that prince was eager te 
become master of the wealthy city of Sindpé, and would speedily 
attempt some such enterprise if he could obtain the Cyeian army 
as his auxiliaries.! 

This judicious reply shamed the colleagues of Hekatonymus su 
much, that they went the length of protesting against what he had 
said, and of affirming that they had come with propositions of sym- 
pathy and friendship to the army, as well as with promises to give 
them an hospitable reception at Sindpé, if they should visit that town 
on their way home. Presents were at once sent to the army by 
the inhabitants of Kotyora, and a good understanding established. 

Such an interchange of good will with the powerful city of 
Sindpé was an unspeakable advantage to the army, — indeed, an 
essential condition to their power of reaching home. If they con- 
tinued their march by land, it was only through Sinopian guidance 
and mediation that they could obtain or force a passage through 
Paphlagonia ; while for a voyage by sea, there was no chance of 
procuring a sufficient number of vessels except from Sindpé, since 
no news had been received of Cheirisophus. On the other hand, 
that city had also a strong interest in facilitating their transit home- 
ward, and thus removing formidable neighbors for whose ulterior 
purposes there could be no guarantee. After some preliminary 
conversation with the Sinopian envoys, the generals convoked the 
army in assembly, and entreated Hekatonymus and his companions 
to advise them as to the best mode of proceeding westward to the 
Bosphorus. Hekatonymus, after apologizing for the menacing in- 
ginuations of his former speech, and protesting that he had no other 
object in view except to point out the safest and easiest plan of 
route for the army, began to unfold the insuperable difficulties of a 
march through Paphlagonia. ‘The very entrance into the country 
must be achieved through a narrow aperture in the mountainy 
which it was impossible to force if occupied by the enemy. Even 
assuming this difficulty to be surmounted, there were spacious 
plains to be passed over, wherein the Paphlagonian horse, the 
most numerous and bravest in Asia, would be found almost irre- 
sistible. There were also three or four great rivers, which the 
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+ Xen. Anab. v, 5, 13-22. 
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army would be unable to pass, —the Thermdédén and the [τὶς 
each three hundred feet in breadth, — the Halys, two stadia οἱ 


nearly a quarter of a mile in breadth, — the Parthenius, also very 


considerable. Such an array of obstacles (he affirmed) rendered 
the project of marching through Paphlagonia impracticable; where- 
as the voyage by sea from Kotyéra to Sindpé, and from Sindpé te 
Herakleia, was easy ; and the transit from the latter place, either 
by sea to Byzantium, or by land across Thrace, yet easier.! 

Difficulties like these, apparently quite real, were more than 
sufficient to determine the vote of the army, already sick of march- 
ing and fighting, in favor of the sea-voyage; though there were 
not wanting suspicions of the sincerity of Hekatonymus. But 
Xenophon, in communicating to the latter the decision of the army, 
distinctly apprised him that they would on no account permit 
themselves to be divided; that they wou.d either depart or remain 
all in a body, and that vessels must be provided sufficient for the 
transport of all. Hekatonymus desired them to send envoys of 
their own to Sinopé to make the necessary arrangements. Three 
envoys were accordingly sent,— Ariston, an Athenian, Kalima- 
chus, an Arcadian, and Samolas, an Achzan; the Athenian, proba- 
bly, as possessing the talent of speaking in the Sinopian senate or 
assembly.? 

During the absence of these envoys, the army still continued 
near Kotyéra with a market provided by the town, and with 
traders from Sinopé and Herakleia in the camp. Such soldiers 
as had no money wherewith to purchase, subsisted by pillaging the 
neighboring frontier of Paphlagonia.3 But they were receiving 
no pay; every man was living on his own resources; and instead 
of carrying back a handsome purse to Greece, as each soldier had 
hoped when he first took service under Cyrus, there seemed every 
prospect of their returning poorer than when they left home.‘ 
Moreover, the army was now moving onward without any definite 
purpose, with increasing dissatisfaction and decreasing discipline ; 
insomuch that Xenophon foresaw the difficulties which would beset 
the responsible commanders when they should come within the 
stricter restraints and obligations of the Grecian world. 


' Xen. Anab. v, 6, 4=11. ? Xen. Anab. v, 6, 
* Xen. Anab. v, 6,19; vi, 1, 2. 


14. 
* Xen. Anab. vi, 4,8, vi 2,4 
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only again tu reach Greece ; and that as for the threat respecting 
Korylas, they knew well enough that that prince was eager te 
become master of the wealthy city of Sindpé, and would speedily 
attempt some such enterprise if he could obtain the Cyveian army 
as his auxiliaries.! 

This judicious reply shamed the colleagues of Hekatonymus su 
much, that they went the length of protesting against what he had 
said, and of affirming that they had come with propositions of sym- 
pathy and friendship to the army, as well as with promises to give 
them an hospitable reception at Sindpé, if they should visit that town 
on their way home. Presents were at once sent to the army by 
the inhabitants of Kotyora, and a good understanding established. 

Such an interchange of good will with the powerful city of 
Sindpé was an unspeakable advantage to the army, — indeed, an 
essential condition to their power of reaching home. If they con- 
tinued their march by land, it was only through Sinopian guidance 
and mediation that they could obtain or force a passage throug! 
Paphlagonia ; while for a voyage by sea, there was no chance of 
procuring a sufficient number of vessels except from Sindpé, since 
no news had been received of Cheirisophus. On the other hand, 
that city had also a strong interest in facilitating their transit home- 
ward, and thus removing formidable neighbors for whose ulterior 
purposes there could be no guarantee. After some preliminary 
conversation with the Sinopian envoys, the generals convoked the 
army in assembly, and entreated Hekatonymus and his companions 
to advise them as to the best mode of proceeding westward to the 
Bosphorus. Hekatonymus, after apologizing for the menacing in- 
ginuations of his former speech, and protesting that he had no other 
object in view except to point out the safest and easiest plan of 
route for the army, began to unfold the insuperable difficulties of a 
march through Paphlagonia. The very entrance into the country 
must be achieved through a narrow aperture in the mountains, 
which it was impossible to force if occupied by the enemy. Even 
assuming this difficulty to be surmounted, there were spacious 
plains to be passed over, wherein the Paphlagonian horse, the 
most numerous and bravest in Asia, would be found almost irre- 
sixtible. There were also three or four great rivers, which the 


ee 


+ Xen. Anab. v, 5, 1322. 
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army would be unable to ΡΆ88, --- [Π8 Thermddén and the Iris 


each three hundred feet in breadth, — the Halys, two stadia οἱ 
nearly a quarter of a mile in breadth, — the Parthenius, also very 
considerable. Such an array of obstacles (he affirmed) rendered 
the project of marching through Paphlagonia impracticable; where- 
as the voyage by sea from Kotydéra to Sindpé, and from Sindpé te 
Herakleia, was easy ; and the transit from the latter place, either 
by sea to Byzantium, or by land across Thrace, yet easier.! 

Difficulties like these, apparently quite real, were more than 
sufficient to determine the vote of the army, already sick of march- 
ing and fighting, in favor of the sea-voyage; though there were 
not wanting suspicions of the sincerity of Hekatonymus. But 
Xenophon, in communicating to the latter the decision of the army, 
distinctly apprised him that they would on no account permit 
themselves to be divided; that they wou.d either depart or remain 
all in a body, and that vessels must be provided sufficient for the 
transport of all. Hekatonymus desired them to send envoys of 
their own to Sindpé to make the necessary arrangements. Three 
envoys were accordingly sent,— Ariston, an Athenian, Kalima- 
chus, an Arcadian, and Samolas, an Achzan; the Athenian, proba- 
bly, as possessing the talent of speaking in the Sinopian senate or 
assembly.? 

During the absence of these envoys, the army still continued 
near Kotyéra with a market provided by the town, and with 
traders from Sinopé and Herakleia in the camp. Such soldiers 
as had no money wherewith to purchase, subsisted by pillaging the 
neighboring frontier of Paphlagonia.3 But they were receiving 
no pay; every man was living on his own resources; and instead 
of carrying back a handsome purse to Greece, as each soldier had 
hoped when he first took service under Cyrus, there seemed every 
prospect of their returning poorer than when they left home. 
Moreover, the army was now moving onward without any definite 
purpose, with increasing dissatisfaction and decreasing discipline ; 
insomuch that Xenophon foresaw the difficulties which would beset 
the responsible commanders when they should come within the 
stricter restraints and obligations of the Grecian world. 


' Xen. Anab. v, 6, 4-11. 2. Xen. Anab. v, 6, 
* Xen. Anab. νυ, 6,19; vi, 1, 2. 4 Xen. Anab. vi, 4, 
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It was these considerations which helped to suggest to him the 
idea of employing the army on some enterprise of conquest and 
colonization in the Euxine itself; an idea highly flattering to his 
personal ambition, especially as the army was of unrivalled effi- 
ciency against an enemy, and no such second force could ever be 
got together in those distant regions. His patriotism as a Greek 
was inflamed with the thoughts of procuring for Hellas a new au- 
tonomous city, occupied by a considerable Hellenic population, 
possessing a spacious territory, and exercising dominion over many 
indigenous neighbors. He seems to have thought first of attacking 
and conquering some established non-Hellenic city ; an act which 
his ideas of international morality did not forbid, in a case where 
he had contracted no special convention with the inhabitants, — 
though he (as well as Cheirisophus) strenuously protested against 
doing wrong to any innocent Hellenic community.' He contem- 
plated the employment of the entire force in capturing Phasis or 
some other native city ; after which, when the establishment was 
once safely effected, those soldiers who preferred going home to 
remaining as settlers, might do so without emperiling those who 
stayed, and probably with their own purses filled by plunder and 
conquest in the neighborhood. ‘To settle as one of the richest pro- 
prietors and chiefs, — perhaps even the recognized Cikist, like 
Agnon at Amphipolis, ~ of a new Hellenic city such as could 
hardly fail to become rich, powerful, and important, — was a tempt- 
ing prospect for one who had now acquired the habits of command. 
Moreover, the sequel will prove, how correctly Nenophon appre- 
ciated the discomfort of leading the army back to Greece without 
pay and without certain employment. 

It was the practice of Xenophon, and the advice of his master 


Sokrates,? in grave and doubtful cases, where the most careful ree 


1 Xen. Anab. v, 6, 15-30; vi, 2, 6; vii, 1, 25, 29. 

Haken and other commentators do injustice to Xenophon when they as 
cribe to him the design of seizing the Greek city of Kotyora. 

2 Xen. Memorab. i, 1, 8,9. Ἔφη δὲ (Sokrates) δεῖν, ἃ μὲν μαϑόντας ποι- 
εἶν ἔδωκαν of ϑεοὶ, μανϑάνειν" ἃ δὲ μὴ δῆλα τοῖς ἀνϑρώποις ἐστὶ, πειρᾶσϑαι 
διὰ μαντικῆς παρὰ τῶν ϑεῶν πυνϑάνεσθϑαι' τοὺς ϑεοὺς γὰρ, ol¢ ἂν ὧσιν ἰλέω. 
σημαίνειν. 

Compare passages in his Cyropedia, i, 6,3; De Officio Magistr. Equit 
ix, 9. 

“ The gods (says Euripides, in the Sokratic vein) have given us wisdom 
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tlection was at fault, to recur to the mspired authority of an oracle 
or a prophet, and to offer sacrifice, in full confidence that the gods 
would vouchsafe to communicate a special revelation to any person 
whom they favored. Accordingly Xenophon, previous to any com- 
munication with the soldiers respecting his new project, was 
anxious to ascertain the will of the gods by a special sacrifice ; fo 

which he invoked the presence of the Ambrakiot Silanus, the 
chief prophet in the army. This prophet (as I have already 
mentioned), before the battle of Kunaxa, had assured Cyrus that 
Artaxerxes would not fight for ten days, — and the prophecy ‘ame 
to pass; which made such an impression on Cyrus that he re- 
warded him with the prodigious present of three thousand darics 
or ten Attic talents. While others were returning poor, Silanus, 
having contrived to preserve this sum throughout all the hardships 
of the retreat, was extremely rich, and anxious only to hasten 
home with his treasure in safety. He heard with strong repug 

nance the project of remaining in the Euxine, and determined to 
traverse it by intrigue. As far as concerned the sacrifices, indeed, 
which he offered apart with Xenophon, he was obliged to admit 
that the indications of the victims were favorable ;! Xenophon 


to understand and appropriate to ourselves the ordinary comforts of lif : 
ia obscure or untelligible cases, we are enabled to inform ourselves by look. 
ing at the blaze of the fire, or by consulting prophets who understand t 
livers of sacrificial victims and the flight of birds. When they have thus 
furnished so excellent a provision for life, who but spoilt children can be 
discontented, and ask for more? Yet still human prudence, full of self- 


he 


conceit, will struggle to be more powerful, and will presume itself to be 
wiser, than the gods.” 

“A δ᾽ ἔστ᾽ ἄσημα, κοὺ σαφῆ. γιγνώσκομεν 

Εἰς πῦρ βλέποντες, καὶ κατὰ σπλάγχνων πτί γας 

Μάντεις προσημαίνουσιν οἰωνῶν τ᾽ ἄπο. 

"Ap’ οὐ τρυφῶμεν, ϑεοῦ κατασκευὴν βίου 

Δόντος τοεαὕτην, οἷσιν οὐκ ἀρκεῖ τάδε ; 

᾿Αλλ’ ἡ φρόνησις τοῦ ϑεοῦ μεῖζον σϑένειν 

Ζητεῖ" τὸ γαῦρον δ᾽ ἐν χεροῖν κεκ᾿ ημένοι 

Δοκοῦμεν εἶναι δαιμόνων σοφώτεριι (Supplices, 211). 

It will be observed that this constant outpouring of special revelationg, 
through prophets, omens, etc., was (in the view of these Sokratic thinkers} 
an essential part of the divine government; indispensable to satisfy theif 
ideas of the benevolence of the gods ; since rational and scientific prediction 
Was so habitually at fault and unable te fathom the phenomena of the fa 
ture. 1 Xen. Anab. v, 6, 29 
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himself being too familiar with the process to be imposed upon 
But he at the same time tried to create alarm by declaring that a 
nice inspection disclosed evidence of treacherous snares laid for 
Xenophon ; which latter indications he himself began to realize, 
by spreading reports among the army that the Athenian general 
was laying clandestine plans for keeping them away from Greece 


without their own concurrence.! 

Thus prematurely and insidiously divulged, the scheme found 
some supporters, but a far larger number of opponents ; especially 
among those officers who were jealous of the ascendency of Xeno- 
phon. Timasion and Thorax employed it as a means of alarming 
the Herakleotic and Sinopian traders in the camp; telling them 
that unless they provided not merely transports, but also pay for 
the soldiers, Xenophon would find means to detain the army in the 
Euxine, and would employ the transports when they arrived, not 
for the homeward voyage, but for his own projects of acquisition 
This news spread so much terror both at Sindpé and Herakleia, 
that large offers of money were made from both cities to Timasion, 
on condition that he would ensure the departure of the army, as 
soon as the vessels should be assembled at Kotyéra. Accordingly 
these officers, convening an assembly of the soldiers, protested 
against the duplicity of Xenophon in thus preparing momentous 
schemes without any public debate or decision. And Timasion, 
seconded by Thorax, not only strenuously urged the army to return, 
but went so far as to promise to them, on the faith of the assur- 
ances from Herakleia and Sinédpé, future pay on a liberal scale, to 
commence from the first new moon after their departure ; togethe1 
with a hospitable reception in his native city of Dardanus on the 
Hellespont, from whence they could make incursions on the rich 
neighboring satrapy of Pharnabazus.? 

It was not, however, until these attacks were repeated from more 
than one quarter, — until the Achezans Philésius and Lykon had 


' Though Xenophon accounted sacrifice to be an essential preliminary to 
any action of dubious result, and placed great faith in the indications which 
the victims offered, as signs of the future purposes of the gods, — he never- 
theless had very little confidence in the professional prophets. He thought 
them quite capable of gross deceit (See Xen. Cyrop. i, 6, 2, 3; compare So 
phokles, Antigone, 1035, 1060; and Cidip. T yrann. 387). 

3 Xen. Anab. v, 6, 19-26. 
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loudly aceused Xenophon of underhand manoeuvring to cheat the 
army into remaining against their will, — that the latter wer to 
repel the imputation; saying, that all that he had done ‘an t 
consult the gods whether it would be better to lay his were 
fore the army or to keep it in his own bosom. The δι» nom 
answer of the gods, as conveyed through the victims and testifi ἃ 
even by Silanus himself, proved that the scheme was not il 
conceived ; nevertheless, (he remarked) Silanus had beeun to la 
snares for him, realizing by his own proceedings a collateral indi 
cation which he had announced to be visible ἈΝ the viellena: « if 
(added Xenophon) you had continued as destitute and waprovided 
as you were just now, — | should still have looked out for a ΘΗΝ 
in the capture of some city which would have enabled such of vie 
as chose, to return at once; while the rest stay behind to onthe 
themselves. But now there is no longer any necessity ; since 
Herakleia and Sinépé are sending transports, and Plindinn 
promises pay to you from the next new moon. Nothing can be bet- 
ter; you will go back safely to Greece, and will rensies νὸν for 
going thither. I desist at once from my scheme, and call noe all 
who were favorable to it to desist also. Only let us all kins 
together until we are on safe ground; and let the man who lags 
behind or runs off, be condemned as a wrone-doer.”! : 
Xenophon immediately put this question to the vote, and ever 
hand was held up in its favor. There was no man more Pitat 
certed with the vote than the prophet Silanus, who loudly ox 
claimed against the injustice of detaining any one desirous to 
depart. But the soldiers put him down with vehement disappto- 
bation, threatening that they would assuredly punish him if they 
caught him running off. His intrigue against Xenophon thaws 
recoiled upon himself, for the moment. But shortly afterwards 
when the army reached Herakleia, he took his opportunity for iis: 
destine flight, and found his way back to Greece with the three 
thousand darics.2 ; 
If Silanus gained little by his manceuvre, Timasion and his 
partners gained still less. For so soon as it became known that 
the army had taken a formal resolution to go back to Greece and 
that Xenophon himself had made the proposition the Si me 
‘ inopiang 
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Xen. Anab. v, 6. 30-33 * Xen. Anab v, 6, 34, vi, 4. 13. 
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and the Herakleots felt at their ease. They sent the transpor 
vessels, but withheld the money which they had promised to Ti- 
masion and Thorax. Hence these officers were exposed to 
dishonor and peril ; for, having positively engaged to find pay for 
the army, they were now unable to keep their word. So keen 
were their apprehensions, that they came to Xenophon and told 
him that they had altered their views, and that they now thought 
it best to employ the newly-arrived transports in conveying the 
army, not to Greece, but against the town and territory of Phasis 
at the eastern extremity of the Euxine! Xenophon replied, that 
they might convene the soldiers and make the proposition, if they 
chose ; but that he would have nothing to say to it. To make the 


very proposition themselves, for which they had so much inveighed 


against Xenophon, was impossible without some preparation; 80 
that each of them began individually to sound his captains, and get 
the scheme suggested by them. During this interval, the soldiery 
obtained information of the manoeuvre, much to their discontent 
‘and indignation ; of which Neon (the iieutenant of the absent Chei- 
risophus) took advantage, to throw the whole blame upon Xeno- 
phon ; alleging that it was he who had converted the other officers 
to his original project, and that he intended as soon as the soldiers 
were on shipboard, to convey them fraudulently to Phasis instead 
of to Greece. There was something so plausible in this glaring 
falsehood, which represented Xenophon as the author of the re- 
newed project, once his own, — and something so improbable in the 
fact that the other officers should spontaneously have renounced 
their own strong opinions to take up his, — that we can hardly be 
surprised at the ready credence which Neon’s calumny found 
among the army. ‘Their exasperation against Xenophon became 
so intense, that they collected in fierce groups ; and there was even 
a fear that they would break out into mutinous violence, as they 
had before done against the magistrates of Kerasus. 

Well knowing the danger of such spontaneous and informal as. 
seinblages, and the importance of the habitual solemnities of convo« 
cation and arrangement, to ensure either discussion or legitimate 


! Xen. Anab. v, 6, 36. 
I may here note that this Phusis in the Kuxine means the town of thas 


mame, not the river 
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defence,! — Xenvuphon immediately sent round the herald to sum- 
mon the army into the regular agora, with customary method and 
ceremony. ‘The summons was obeyed with unusual alacrity, and 
Xenophon then addressed them, — refraining, with equal generosi- 
ty and prudence, from saying anything about the last proposition 
which Timasion and others had made to him. Had he mentioned 
it, the question would have become one of life and death between 
him and those other officers. 

“ Soldiers (said he), | understand that there are some men here 
calumniating me, as if I were intending to cheat you and carry you 
to Phasis. Hear me, then, in the name of the gods. If I am shown 
to be doing wrong, let me not go from hence unpunished ; but if, 
on the contrary, my calumniators are proved to be the wrong-doers, 
deal with them as they deserve. You surely well know where the 
sun rises and where he sets; you know that if a man wishes to 
reach Greece, he must go west ward, — if to the barbaric territories, 
he must go eastward. Can any one hope to deceive you on this 
point, and persuade you that the sun rises on this side, and sets on 


i 
᾽ 


' Xen. Anab. v, 7, 1-3 

‘Exel δὲ ἠσθάνετο ὁ Ξενοφῶν, ἔδοξεν αὐτῷ ὡς τάχιστα συναγαγεῖν αὐτῶν 
ἀγορὰν, καὶ μὴ ἐᾶσαι συλλεγῆναι αὐτομώτους" καὶ ἐκελευε τὸν κήρυκα συλλέ 
gal “yopev, 

The prudence of Xenophon in convoking the assembly at once is incon- 
testable. He could not otherwise have hindered the soldiers from getting 
together, and exciting one another to action, without any formal sum- 
mons. 

The reader should contrast with this the scene at Athens (described in 
Thucydides, ii, 22; and in Vol. VI, Ch. xlviii, p. 133 of this History) dur- 
ing the first year of the Peloponnesian war, and the first invasion of Attica 
by the Peloponnesians ; when the invaders were at Acharnex, within sight 
of the walls of Athens, burning and destroying the country. In spite of 
the most violent excitement among the Athenian people, and the strongest 
impatience to go out and fight, Perikles steadily refused to call an assem- 
bly, for fear that the people should take the resolution of going out. And 
what was much more remarkable — the people even in that state of excite- 
ment though all united within the walls, did not meet in any informal 
assembly, nor come to any resolution, or to any active proceeding; which 
the Cyreians would certainly have done, had they not been convened in ἃ 
regular assembly. 

The contrast with the Cyreian army here illustrates the extraordinary 
empire exercised by constitutional forn.s over the minds of the Athenian 
citizens. 
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that? Can any one cheat you into going on shipboard with a wind 
which blows you away from Greece ? Suppose even that I put you 
aboard when there is no wind at all. How am I to force you te 
sail with me against your own consent, — I being only in one ship, 
you in a hundred and more? Imagine, however, tha, I could even 
succeed in deluding yu to Phasis. When we land there, you will 
know at once that we are not in Greece; and what fate can I then 
expect, —a detected impostor in the midst of ten thousand men 
with arms in their hands? No,—these stories all proceed from 
foolish men, who are jealous of my influence with you ; jealous, too, 
without reason, — for I neither hinder them from outstripping me 
in your favor, if they can render you greater service, — nor you 
from electing them commanders, if you think fit. Enough of this, 
now ; I challenge any one to come forward and say how it is pos- 
sible either to cheat, or to be cheated, in the manner laid to my 
charge.”! 

Having thus grappled directly with the calumnies of his ene- 
mies, and dissipated them in such manner as doubtless to create a 
reaction in his own favor, Xenophon made use of the opportunity 
to denounce the growing disorders in the army; which he de- 


picted as such that, if no corrective were applied, disgrace and 
contempt must fall upon all. As he paused after this general 
remonstrance, the soldiers loudly οἐ lled upon him to go into par- 
ticulars ; upon which he proceeded to recall, with lucid and impres- 


sive simplicity, the outrages which had been committed at and near 
Kerasus, — the unauthorized and unprovoked attack made by Kle- 
aretus and his company on a neighboring village which was in 
friendly commerce with the army, — the murder of the three elders 
of the village, who had come as heralds to complain to the generals 
about such wrong, — the mutinous attack made by disorderly sol- 
diers even upon the magistrates of Kerasus, at the very moment 
when they were remonstrating with the generals on what had oc- 
curred; exposing these magistrates to the utmost peril, and putting 
the generals themselves to ignominy.? “ If such are to be our pro- 
ceedings, (continued Xenophon), look you well into what condition 
tae army will fall. You, the aggregate body,? will no longer be 


' Xen. Anab νγ΄ 2 Xen. Anab. v, 7, 13-26. 


3 Xen. Anab. v 26-2 HL Τα τοιαῦτά ἔστα: ϑεάσασϑε ola fq 
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the sovereign authority to make war or peace with whom you 
please ; each individual among you will conduct the army against 
any point which he may choose. And even if men should come ἊΝ 
you as envoys, either for peace or for other purposes, they may be 
slain by any single enemy ; so that you will be debarred from all 
public communications whatever. Next, those whom vour univer- 
sal suffrage shall have chosen commanders, will have no authority ; 
while any self-elected general who chooses to give ord, Cast! 
Cast! (i. 6. darts or stones), may put to death Naan . = Ἧς | 
ῆ » death, it trial, either 
officer or soldier, as it suits him; that is, if he finds you readv to 
ae him, as it happened near Kerasus. Look, now, what these 
self-elected leaders have done for you. The magistrate of Keras . 
if he was really guilty of wrong towards re ae ne = 
v's ’ g towards you, has been enabled to 
escape with impunity ; if he was innocent, he has been obliged to 
run away from you, as the only means of avoiding death without 
pretence or trial. Those who stoned the heralds to d 2ath, have 
brought matters to such a pass, that you alone, among all Greeks, 
cannot enter the town of Kerasus in safety, unless in commanding 
force ; and that we cannot even send in a herald to take up es 
dead (Klearetus and those who were slain in the attack on the 
Kerasuntine village) for burial ; though at first those who had slain 
them in self-defence were anxious to give up the bodies to us. 
For who will take the risk of going in as herald, from those who 
have set the example of putting heralds to death? We generals 
were obliged to entreat the Kerasuntines to bury the bodies 
for us.”! ' 
Continuing in this emphatic protest against the recent disorders 
and outrages, Xenophon at length succeeded in impressing his 
own sentiment, heartily and unanimously, upon the soldiers. They 


κατάστασις ἡμῖν ἔσται THC στρατιᾶς. Ὕκμεϊς μὲν of πάντες οὐκ ἔσεσϑε κύριοι, 
οὔτ᾽ ἀνελέσϑαι πόλεμον ᾧ ἂν βούλησϑε, οὔτε καταλῦσαι: ἰδίᾳ δὲ ὁ βουλόμενες 
ἄξει στράτευμα ἐφ᾽ 6,7t ἂν ἐϑέλῃ. Κἀν τινες πρὸς ὑμᾶς ἴωσι πρέσβεις, ἢ εἰρῆ- 
νης δεόμενοι ἢ ἄλλου τινος, κατακαίνοντες τούτους οἱ βουλόμενοι, ποιήσουσιν 
apes τῶν λόγων μὴ ἀκοῦσαι τῶν πρὸς ὑμᾶς ἰόντων. “Emecta δὲ, οὗς μὲν ἂν 
ἡμεῖς ἅπαντες ἔλησϑε ἄρχοντας, ἐν οὐδεμίᾳ χώρᾳ ἐσονται" ὅστις δ᾽ ἂν ἑαυτὸν 
ἕληται στρατηγὸν, καὶ ἐϑέλῃ λέγειν, Βάλλε, Βάλλε, οὗτος ἔσται ἱκανὸς καὶ 
ἄρχοντα κατακαίνειν καὶ ἰδιώτην ὃν ἂν ὑμῶν ἐϑέλῃ ἄκριτον -- ἂν ὦσιν αἱ 
πεισόμενγι αὐτῳ, ὥσπερ καὶ υὺν ἐγενετο. 


‘Xen Anah. y 7, 27-30. 
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passed a vote that the ringleaders of the mutiny at Kerasus should 
be punished ; that if amy on> was guilty of similar outrages in fue 
ture, he should be put upon his trial by the generals, before the 
lochages or captains as Judges, and if condemned by them, put to 
death ; and that trial should be had before the same persons, for 
any other wrong committed since the death of Cvrus. A suitable 


religious ceremony was also directed to be performed, at the in- 
s'ance οἱ Xenophon and the prophets, to purify the army.! 

This speech affords an interesting specimen of the politica 
morality universal throughout the Grecian world, though deeper 
and more predominant among its better sections. In the miscella- 
neous aggregate, and temporary society, now mustered at Kotydra, 
Xenophon insists on the universal suffrage of the whole body, as 
the legitimate sovereign authority for the guidance of every indi- 
vidual will; the decision of the majority, fairly and formally col- 
lected, as carrying a title to prevail over every dissentient minority ; 
the generals chosen by the majority of votes, as the only persons 
entitled to obedience. This is the cardinal principle to which he 
appeals, as the anchorage of political obligation in the mind of each 
separate man or fraction ; as the condition of all success, all safety, 
and all conjoint action; as the only condition either for punishing 
wrong or protecting right; as indispensable to keep up their sym- 
pathies with the Hellenic communities, and their dignity either as 
soldiers or as citizens. The complete success of his speech proves 
that he knew how to touch the right chord of Grecian feeling. No 
serious acts of individual insubordination occurred afterwards, 
though the army collectively went wrong on more than one occa- 
sion. And what is not less important to notice, — the influence of 
Xenophon himself, after his unreserved and courageous remon- 
strance, seems to have been sensibly augmented, — certainly ne 
way diminished. 

The circumstances which immediarely followed were indeed 
well calculated to augment it. For it was resolved, on the proposi- 
tion of Xenophon himself? that the generals themselves should be 


.- — 


1 Xen. Anab. v, 7, 34, 35. 

3 Xen. Anab. v, 7, 35. 

Παραινοῦντος δὲ Ξενοφῶντος, Kal τῶν μάντεων συμβουλευόντων, ἔδοξε καὶ 
καϑᾶραι τὸ στράτευμα" καὶ ἐγένετο καϑαρμός- ἔδοξε δὲ καὶ τοὺς στρατηγοῦς 
δίκην ὑποσχεὶν τοῦ παρεληλυΐότος χρόνου 
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tried befiire the newly-constituted tribunal of the lochagts or cap- 
tains, in case any one had complaint to make against teem for past 
matters; agreeably to the Athenian habit of subjecting every 
magistrate to a trial of accountability on laying down his office. 
In the course of this investigation, Philesius and Xanthiklés were 
fined twenty minz, to make good an assignable deficiency of that 
amount, in the cargoes of those merchantmen which had been de 
tained at Trapezus for the transport of the army; Sophenetus 
who had the general superintendence of this property, but had hoes 
negligent in that duty, was fined ten mine. Next, the name of 
Xenophon was put up, when various persons stood forward to ac- 
cuse him of having beaten and ill-used them. As commander of 
the rear-guard, his duty was by far the severest and most difficult 
especially during the intense cold and deep snow ; since the sick 
and wounded, as well as the laggards and plunderers, all fell under 
his inspection. One man especially was loud in complaints against 
him, and Xenophon questioned him, as to the details of his case 
before the assembled army. It turned out that he had given hime 
blows, because the man, having been intrusted with the task of 
carrying a sick soldier, was about to evade the duty by burying the 
dying man alive.! This interesting debate (given in the Seniaais 
at length) ended by full approbation, on the part of the army, of 
Xenophon’s conduct, accompanied with regret that he had not 
handled the man yet more severely. 

Phe statements of Xenophon himself give us a vivid idea .f 
the internal discipline of the army, even as managed by a discreet 
and well-tempered officer. “I acknowledge (said ‘he to the 
soldiers) to have struck many men for disorderly conduct ; men 
who were content to owe their preservation to your orderly march 
and constant fighting, while they themselves ran about to plun- 
der and enrich themselves at your cost. Had we all acted as they 
did, we should have perished toa man. Sometimes, too, I struck 


In the distribution of chapters as made by the editors, chapter the eighth 
is made to begin at the second ἔδοξε, which seems to me not convenient for 
comprehending the full sense. I think that the second ἔδοξε, as well as the 
first, is connected with the words παραινοῦντος Ξενοφῶντος, and ought to 
be included not only in the same chapter wit: them, but also in the same 
sentence, without an intervening full st>p 

* Xen. Anab νυ, 8, 3-12. 
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men who were lagging behind with cold and ftsigue, or were 
stopping the way so as to hinder others from getting ‘award; I 
struck them with my fist,! in order to save them from the spear 
of the enemy. You yourselves stood by, and saw me; you had 
arms in your hands, yet none of you interfered to prevent me. 
] did it for their good as well as for yours, not from any insolence 
oi disposition ; for it was a time when we were all alike suffering 
from cold, hunger, and fatigue ; whereas I now live comparatively 
well, drink more wine, and pass easy days, — and yet I strike no 
one. You will find that the men who failed most in those times 
of hardship, are now the most outrageous offenders in the army. 
There is Boiskus,? the Thessalian pugilist, who pretended sickness 
during the march, in order to evade the burthen of carrying his 
. hield, — and now, as I am informed, he has stripped several citi- 
zens of Kotyéra of their clothes. If (he concluded) the blows which 
I have occasionally given, in cases of necessity, are now brought 
in evidence, —I call upon those among you also, to whom 1 
iiave rendered aid and protection, to stand up and testify in my 
favor.” 3 

Many individuals responded to this appeal, insomuch that Xeno- 
phon was not merely acquitted, but stood higher than before in the 
opinion of the army. We learn from his defence that for a com- 
manding officer to strike a soldier with his fist, if wanting in duty, 
was not considered improper; at least under such circumstances 
as those of the retreat. But what deserves notice still more, is, 
the extraordinary influence which Xenophon’s powers of speaking 
gave him over the minds of the army. He stood distinguished 
from the other generals, Lacedzemonian, Arcadian, Achzan, etc., 


' Xen. Anab. v, 8,16. ἔπαισα πὺξ, ὅπως μὴ λόγχῃ ὑπὸ τῶν πολεμίων 
παίοιτο. 

2 The idea that great pugilists were not good soldiers in battle, is as old 
among the Greeks as the Iliad. The unrivalled pugilist of the Homeric 
Grecian af my, Epeius, confesses his own inferiority as a soldier (Iliad, xxiii 
667). 

*Aooov ἴτω, ὅστις δέπας οἴσεται ἀμφικύπελλον" 
Ἡμίονον δ᾽ ob φημί τιν᾽ ἄξεμεν ἄλλον ᾿Αχαιῶν, 
Πυγμῇ νικήσαντ᾽" ἐπεὶ εὔχομαι εἶναι ἄριστος. 
Ἦ οὐκ ἄλις, ὅ,νττι μάχης ἐπιδεύομαι; ovd’ ἄρα πως ἣν 
Ἐν πάώντεσσ᾽ ἔργοισι δαήμονα φῶτα γενέσϑαι. 
ὁ Xen. Anab. v, 8, 13-25. 
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by having the power of working on the minds of the soldiers cole 
lectively ; and we see that he had the good sense, as well as the 
spirit, not to shrink from telling them unpleasant truths. In spite 
of such frankness — or rather, partly by means of such frankness, 
— his ascendency as commander not only remained unabated, as 
compared with that of the others, but went on increasing. For 
whatever may be said about the flattery of orators as a means of 
influence over the people, — it will be found that though particular 
points may be gained in this way, yet wherever the influence of 
an crator has been steady and long-continued (like that of Perie 
kles! or Demosthenes) it is owing in part to the fact that he has 
an opinion of his own, and is not willing to accommodate himself 
constantly to the prepossessions of his hearers. Without the orae 
tory of Xenophon, there would have existed no engine for kindling 
or sustaining the sensus communis of the ten thousand Cyreians 
assembled at Kotyéra, or for keeping up the moral authority of 
the aggregate over the individual members and fractions. The 
other officers could doubtless speak well enough to address short 
encouragements, or give simple explanations, to the soldiers; with- 
out this faculty, no man was fit for military command over Greeks 
But the oratory of Xenophon was something of a higher order. 


Whoever will study the discourse pronounced by him at Kotyéra, 
will perceive a dexterity in dealing with assemble-1 multitudes, — 
a discriminating use sometimes of the plainest and most direct ape 
peal, sometimes of indirect insinuation or circuitous transitions to 
work round the minds of the hearers, —a command of those fune 
damental political convictions which lay deep in the Grecian mind, 
but were often so overlaid by the fresh impulses arising out of 


each successive situation, as to require some positive friction tw 
draw them out from their latent state — lastly, a power of expan- 
sion and varied repetition — such as would be naturally imparted 
both by the education and the practice of an intelligent Athenian, 
but would rarely be found in any other Grecian city. The energy 
and judgment displayed by Xenophon in the retreat were doubt. 
less not less essential to his influence than his power of speaking 5 
but in these points we may be sure that other officers were more 
nearly his equals. 


* See the striking remarks of Thucydides (ii, 65) upon Perikles. 
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The important public proceedings above described not cnly re- 
stored the influence of Xenophon, but also cleared off a great 
amount of bad feeling, and sensibly abated the bad habits, which 
had grown up in the army. A scene which speedily followed was 
not without effect in promoting cheerful and amicable sympathies. 
The Paphlagonian prince Korylas, weary of the desultory warfare 
carried on between the Greeks and the border inhabitants, sent 
envoys to the-Greek camp with presents of horses and fine robes, ! 
and with expressions of a wish to conclude peace. The Greek 
generals accepted the presents, and promised to submit the propo- 
sition to the army. but first they entertained the envoys at a ban- 
quet, providing at the same time games and dances, with other 
recreations amusing not only to them but also to the soldiers gener- 
ally. The various dances, warlike and pantomimic, of Thracians, 
Mysians, /Enianes, Magnétes, etc., are described by Xenophon in a 
lively and interesting manner. They were followed on the next 
day by an amicable convention concluded between the army and 
the Paphlagonians.? 

Not long afterwards, — a number of transports, sufficient for the 
whole army, having been assembled from Herakleia and Sindpé, 
—all the soldiers were conveyed by sea to the latter place, pass- 
ing by the mouth of the rivers Thermodon, Iris, and Halys, which 


1 
they would have found impracticable to cross in a land-march 
through Paphlagonia. Having reached Sindpé after a day and a 


night of sailing with a fair wind, they were hospitably received, 


and lodged in the neighboring seaport of Arméné, where the Sino- 
pians sent to them a large present of barley-meal and wine, and 
where they remained for five days. 

It was here that they were joined by Cheirisophus, whose ab- 
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» Xen. Anab. vi,1,2 Πέμπει παρὰ τοὺς Ἑλληναρ πρέσϑεις, ἔχοντας ἵππους 
καὶ στολὰς καλὰς, ete. 

The horses sent were doubtless native Paphlagonian, the robes sent were 
probably the produce of the looms of Sindépé and Koty6éra, just as the 
Thracian princes used to receive fine woven and metalic fabrics from Ab 
déra and the other Grecian colonies on their coast — ὑφαντὰ καὶ λεῖα, καὶ 
ἢ GAAn κατασκευὴ, etc. (Thucyd. ii, 96). From the like industry probably 
proceeded the splendid “ regia textilia” and abundance of gold and silver 
vessels, captured by the Roman general Paulus Emilius along with Perseus, 
the last king of Macedonia (Livy, xlv, 33-35) 

® Xen. Anab. vi, } 10-14. ᾿ 
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sence had been so unexpectedly prolonged. But he came with 
only a single trireme, bringing nothing except a inane from 
Anaxibius, the Lacedzemonian admiral in the Bosphorus ; whe 
complimented the army, and promised that they should be taken 
into pay as soon as they were out of the Euxine. The δέω. 
severely disappointed on seeing him arrive thus empty-hande * 
“ame the more strongly bent on striking some blow 'o fil oe, 
purses before they reached Greece. Feeling that it was necessary 
to the success of any such project that it should be prepared not 
only skilfully, but secretly, they resolved to elect a single general 
in place of that board of six (or perhaps more) who were still in 
function. Such was now the ascendency .f Xenophon, that the 
general sentiment of the army at once turned towards him ; and 
the lochages or captair , communicating to him what was in con- 
templation, intimated to him their own anxious hopes that he would 
not decline the offer. ‘Tempted by so flattering a proposition, he 
hesitated at first what answer he should give. “But at length the 
uncertainty of being able to satisfy the exigencies of ἐδ ὁδῶν, 
and the fear of thus compromising the reputation which he had 
already realized, outweighed the opposite inducements. As in 
other cases of doubt, so in this, — he offered sacrifice to Zeus Ba- 
sileus ; and the answer returned by the victims was such as to de- 
termine him to refusal. Accordingly, when the army assembled, 
with predetermination to choose a single chief, and proceeded to 
nominate him,— he respectfully and thankfully declined, on the 
ground that Cheirisophus was a Lacedemonian, and that he him- 
self was not; adding that he should cheerfully serve under any 
one whom they might name. His excuse, however, was repudiated 
by the army; and especially by the lochages. Several of these 
latter were Arcadians ; and one of them, Agasias, cried out, with 
full sympathy of the soldiers, that if that principle were admitted. 
he, as an Arcadian, ought to resign his command. Finding that 
his former reason was not approved, Xenophon acquainted the 
army that he had sacrificed to know whether he ought to accept 
the command, and that the gods had peremptorily forbidden him 
to do so.! 

Cheirisophus was then elected sole commander, and undertook 

‘ Xen. Anab vi, ‘, 
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the duty ; saying that he would have willingly served undes 
Xenophon, if the latter had accepted the office, but that it was ἃ 
good thing for Xenophon himself to have declined, — since Denip- 
pus had already poisoned the mind of Anaxibius against him, 
although he (Cheirisophus) had emphatically contradicted the 
calumnies.' 

On the next day, the army sailed forward, under the command 
of Cheirisophus, to Herakleia; near which town they were hos- 
pitably enter.ained, and gratified with a present of meal, wine, and 
bullocks, even greater than they had received at Sinope. It τὰν 
appeared that Xenophon had acted wisely in aceite, the Rl 
and also that Cheirisophus, though elected commander, 


command ; , ‘ : 
yet having been very long absent, was not really of so much im- 
oC - “- . bi > 


portance in the eyes of the soldiers as Xenophon. In the camp 
near Herakleia, the soldiers became impatient that their generals 
(for the habit of looking upon Xenophon as one of them still con- 
tinued) took no measures to procure money for mesma | The Acha νὴ 
Lykon proposed that they should extort a contribution of no less 
than three thousand staters of Kyzikus (about sixty thousand At- 
tic drachma, or ten talents, equal to two thousand ΜΝ hun- 
dred pounds) from the inhabitants of Herakleia; another re 
immediately outbid this proposition, and proposed that they should 
require ten thousand staters —a full month’s pay for the army. 
It was moved that Cheirisophus and Xenophon should go to the 
Herakleots as envoys with this demand. But both of them indig- 
nantly refused to be concernec in 80 unjust an extortion from ; 
Grecian city which had just received the army kindly, and we 
handsome presents. Accordingly, Lykon with two Areadinn οὔϊ- 
cers undertook the mission, and intimated the demand, not without 
threats in case of non-compliance, to the Herakleots. ‘The lati 
replied that they would take it into considerat ion. But they ee 
only for the departure of the envoys, and then immediately us β 
their gates, manned their walls, and brought in their outlymg 
property. | | fi we 

The project being thus baffled, Lykon and the rest turned t ee 
displeasure upon Cheirisophus and Xenophon, whom they mace 
of having occasioned its miscarriage. And they now began te 


' Xen. Anab. vi, 1, 32. 
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exclaim that it was disgraceful to the Arcadians and Acheans, 
who formed more than one numerical half of the army and en- 
dured all the toil—to obey as well as to enrich generals from 
other Hellenic cities; especially a single Athenian who furnished 
no contingent to the army. Here again it is remarkable that the 
personal importance of Xenophon caused him to be still regarded 
as a general, though the sole command had been vested, by formal 
vote, in Cheirisophus. So vehement was the dissatisfaction, that 
all the Arcadian and Achzan soldiers in the army, more than four 
thousand and five hundred hoplites in number, renounced the au- 
thority of Cheirisophus, formed themselves into a distinet division, 
and chose ten commanders from out of their own numbers. The 
whole army thus became divided into three portions — first, the 
Arcadians and Achzans ; secondly, one thousand and four hundred 
hoplites and seven hundred peltasts, who adhered to Cheiriso- 
phus ; lastly, one thousand seven hundred hoplites, three hundred 
peltasts, and forty horsemen, (all the horsemen in the army) 
attaching themselves to Xenophon; who however was taking 
measures to sail away individually from Herakleia and quit the 
army altogether, which he would have done had he not been re- 
stramed by unfavorable sacrifices.! 

The Arcadian division, departing first, in vessels from Herakleia, 
landed at the harbor of Kalpé; an untenanted promontory of the 
Githynian or Asiatic Thrace, midway between Herakleia and By- 
zantium. trom thence they marched at once into the interior of 
Bithynia, with the view of surprising the villages, and acquiring 
plunder. But through rashness and bad management, they first 
sustained several partial losses, and ultimately became surrounded 
upon an eminence, by a large muster of the indigenous Bithynians 
from all the territory around. They were only rescued from 46. 
struction by the unexpected appearance of Xenophon with his 
division; who had left Herakleia somewhat later, but heard by 
accident, during their march, of the danger of their comrades. The 
whole army thus became re-assembled ac Kalpé, where the Arca 
dians and Achzans, disgusted at the ill-success of their separate 
expelition, again established the eld union and the old generals. 
"hey chose Neon in place of Cheirisophus, who, — afflicted by 


‘Xen. Anab. vi, 2, 11-16. 
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the humiliation put upon him, in having been first named sole soni- 
ander and next deposed within a week, — had fallen sick of a 
fever and died. The eld r Arcadian captains farther moved a reso- 
lution, that if any one h aceforward should propose to separate the 
army into fractions, he hould be put to death.' 

The locality of Kal é was well suited for the foundation ot a 
olony, which Xenoph on evidently would have been glad to bring 
about, though he took ao direct measures tending towards it; while 
the soldiers were so sent on returning to Greece, and so jealous 
lest Xenophon shor d entrap them into remaining, that they almost 
shunned the enca apment. It so happened that they were de- 
tained there for 8. me days without being able to march forth even 
in quest of prov’ sions, because the sacrifices were not favorable. 
Xenophon refus ἃ to lead them out, against the warning of the 
sacrifices — al] ough the army suspected him of a deliberate 
manceuvre fc7 che purpose of detention. Neon, however, less scru- 
pulous, led vat a body of two thousand men who chose to follow 
him, under severe distress for want of provisions. But being sur- 
prised by the native Bithynians, with the aid of some troops of the 
Persian satrap Pharnabazus, he was defeated with the loss of no 
less than five hundred men; a misfortune which Xenophon regards 
as the natural retribution for contempt of the sacrificial warning. 
The dangerous position of Neon with the remainder of the detach- 
ment was rapidly made known at the camp; upon which Xeno- 
phon, unharnessing a waggon-bullock as the only animal near at 
hand, immediately offered sacrifice. On this occasion, the victim 


oreater 


was at once favorable; so that he led out without delay the g 


part of the force, to the rescue of the exposed detachment, which 
was brought back in safety to the camp. So bold had the enemy 
become, that in the night the camp was attacked. ‘The Greeks 
werc obliged on the next day to retreat into stronger ground, sur- 
rounding themselves with a ditch and palisade. Fortunately a 
vessel arrived from Herakleia, bringing to the camp at Kalpé a 
supply of barley-meal, cattle, and wine ; which restored the spirits 
of the army, enabling them to go forth on the ensuing morning, 
and assume the aggressive against the Bithynians and the troops 
of Pharnabazus. These troops were completely defeated and dis- 
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* Xenoph. Anab. vi, 3, 10-25; vi, 4, 11. 
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persed, so that the Greeks returned to their camp at Kalpé in the 


evening, both safe and masters of the country.! 

At Kalpé they remained some time, awaiting the arrival of Kle- 
ander from Byzantium, who was said to be about to bring vessels 
for their transport. They were now abundantly provided with sup- 
plies, not merely from the undisturbed plunder of the neighboring 
villages, but also from the visits of traders who came with cargoes. 
Indeed the impression — that they were preparing, at the instance 
of Xenophon, to found a new city at Kalpé — became so strong, 
that several of the neighboring native villages sent envoys to ask 
on what terms alliance would be granted to them. At length Kle- 
ander came, but with two triremes only.2 

Kleander was the Lacedemonian harmost or governor of By- 
zantium. His appearance opens to us a new phase in the eventful 
history of this gallant army, as well as an insight into the state of 
the Grecian world under the Lacedamonian empire. He came 
attended by Dexippus, who had served in the Cyreian army until 
their arrival at Trapezus, and who had there been entrusted with 
an armed vessel for the purpose of detaining transports to convey 
the troops home, but had abused the confidence reposed in him 
by running away with the ship to Byzantium. 

It so happened that at the moment when Kleander arrived, the 
whole army was out on a marauding excursion. Orders had been 
already promulgated, that whatever was captured by every one 
when the whole army was out, should be brought in and dealt with 
as public property ; though on days when the army was collec- 
tively at rest, any soldier might go out individually and take to 
himself whatever he could pillage. On the day when KI. ander 
arrived, and found the whole army out, some soldiers wee just 
coming back with a lot of sheep which they had seized. By right, 
the sheep ought to have been handed into the public store. But 
these soldiers, desirous to appropriate them wrongfully, addressed 
themselves to Dexippus, and promised him a portion if he would 
enable them to retain the rest. Accordingly the latter interfered, 
drove away those who claimed the sheep as public property, and 
denounced them as thieves to Kleander; who desired him to bring 
them before him. Dexippus arrest: ἃ one of them, a sold ur be 


» Xen. Anab. vi, > Xen. Anab. vi. 6. 1 4 
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longing to tle lochus or company of one of the best frie ads of 
Xenophon, —the Arcadian Agasias. The latter took the man 
under his protection; while the soldiers around, incensed not less 
at the past than at the present conduct of Dexippus, broke out 
into violent manifestations, called him a traitor and pelted him 
with stones. Such was their wrath that not Dexippus alone, but 
the crew of the triremes also, and even Kleander himself, fled in 
alarm; in spite of the intervention of Xenophon and the other 
generals, who on the one hand explained to Kleander, that it was 
an established army-order which these soldiers were seeking to 
enforce — and on the other hand controlled the mutineers. But 
the Lacedzemonian harmost was so incensed as well by his own 
fright as by the calumnies of Dexippus, that he threatened to sail 
away at once, and proclaim the Cyreian army enemies to Sparta, 
so that every Hellenic city should be interdicted from giving them 
reception.) It was in vain that the generals, well knowing the for- 
midable consequences of such an interdict, entreated him to relent. 
He would consent only on condition that the soldier who had begun 
to throw stones, as well as Agasias the interfering officer, should 
be delivered up to him. This latter demand was especially in- 
sisted upon by Dexippus, who, hating Xenophon, had already tried 
to prejudice Anaxibius against him, and believed that Agasias had 
acted by his order.? 

The situation became now extremely critical; since the soldiers 
would not easily be brought to surrender their comrades, — who 
bad a perfectly righteous cause, though they had supported it by 
undue violence,—to the vengeance of a traitor like Dexippus. 
When the army was convened in assembly, several of them went 
so far as to treat the menace of Kleander with contempt. But 
“ἰωἐτιᾶ took pains to set them right upon this point. “ Soldiers 
(said he), it will be no slight misfortune if Kleander shall depart 
as he threatens to do, in his present temper towards us. We are 
here close upon the cities of Greece ; now the Lacedzmonians are 
the imperial power in Greece, and not merely their authorized 
officers, but even each one of their individual citizens, can accom: 
plish what he pleases in the various cities. If then Kleander be- 
gins by shutting us out from Byzantium, and next enjoins the Lace 
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dxmonian harmosts in the other cities to do the same, proclaiming 
us lawless and disobedient to Sparta, — if, besides, the same repre- 
sentation should be conveyed to the Lacedzemonian admiral of the 
feet, Anaxibius, — we shall be hard pressed either to remain or te 
sail away ; for the Lacedemonians are at present masters, both on 
land and at sea.! We must not, for the sake of any one or two men, 
suffer the whole army to be excluded from Greece. We must obey 
whatever the Lacedzemonians command, especially as our cities, te 
which we respectively belong, now obey them. As to what con- 
cerns myself, I unde rstand that De »xippus ἫΝ told Kleander that 
Agasias ‘would never have taken such a step except by my orders. 
Now, if Agasias himself states this, 1 am ready to exonerate both 
him and all of you, and to give myself up to any extremity of pun- 
ishment. I maintain too, that any other man whom Kleander 
arraigns, ought in like manner to give himse If up for trial, in order 
that you collectively may be discharged from the imputation. It 
will be hard indeed, if just as we are reaching Greece, we should 
not only be debarre ἃ from the praise and honor which we antic 
pated, but should be degraded even below the level of others, and 


O 


shut out from the Grecian cities.” 

After this speech from the philo- Laconian Xenophon, — so sig- 
nificant a testimony of the unme:s asured ascendency and interference 
of the Lacedeemonians throughout Greece, — Agasias rose and pro- 
claimed, that what he had done was neither under the orders, nor 
with the privity, of Xenophon ; that he had acted on a personal 


impulse of wrath, at seeing his own honest and innocent soldier 
dragged away by the traitor Dexippus ; but that he now willingly 
gave himself up as a victim, to avert from the army the displeasure 
‘a the Lacedemonians. This generous self-sacrifice, which at the 


' Xen. Anab. vi, 6, 12, 13. 

Εἰσὶ μὲν yap ἤδη ἐγγὺς αἱ Ἑλληνίδες πόλεις: τῆς δ᾽ Ελλάδος Λακεδαιμόνιο 
προεστήκασιν: ἱκανοὶ δέ εἰσι καὶ ε lc ἕκαστος Λακεδαιμονίων 
ἐν ταὶς πόλεσιν ὅ,τι βούλονταὶ διαπράττεσϑαι. Εἰ οὖν 
οὗτος πρῶτον μὲν ἡμᾶς Βυζαντίου ἀποκλείσει, ἔπειτα δὲ τοῖς ἄλλοις ἁρμοσταῖς 
παραγγελεὶ εἰς τὰς πόλεις μὴ δέχεσϑαι, ὡς ἀπιστοῦντας Λακεδαιμονίοις καὶ 
ἀνόμους ὃντας --- ἔτι δὲ πρὸς ᾿Αναξίβιον τὸν ναύαρχον οὗτος ὁ λό) > τ epl 
ἡμῶν ἥξει --- χαλεπὸν ἔσται καὶ μένειν καὶ ἀποπλεῖν καὶ γὰρ ἐν τ 3 
γῇ ἄρχουσι Aakeda μόνιοι καὶ ἐν τῇ ϑαλάττη 
χρόνον. 

3 Xen. Anab. vi, 6, 12-16. 
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moment promised nothing less than a fatal result to Agasias, was 
accepted by the army; and the generals conducted both him and 
the soldier whom he had rescued, as prisoners to Kleander. Pre. 
senting himself as the responsible party, Agasias at the same time 
explained to Kleander the infamous behavior of Dexippus to the 
army, and said that towards no one else would he have acted in 
the same manner; while the soldier whom he had rescued and 
who was given up at the same time, also affirmed that he had in- 
terfered merely to prevent Dexippus and some others from over- 
ruling, for their own individual benefit, a proclaimed order of th> 
entire army. Kleander, having observed that if Dexippus haa 
done what was affirmed, he would be the last to defend him, but 
that no one ought to have been stoned without trial, — desired that 
the persons surrendered might be left for his consideration, and at 
the same time retracted his expressions of displeasure as regarded 
all the others.! 

The generals then retired, leaving Kleander in possession of 
the priscners, and on the point of taking his dinner. But they 
retired with mournful feelings, and Xenophon presently convened 
the army to propose that a genera! deputation should be sent to 
Kleander to implore his lenity towards their two comrades. This 
being cordially adopted, Xenophon, at the head of a deputation 
comprising Drakontius, the Spartan, as well as the chief officers, 
addressed an earnest appeal to Kleander, representing that his 
honor had been satisfied with the unconditional surrender of the 
two persons required ; that the army, deeply concerned for two 
meritorious comrades, entreated him now to show mercy and spare 
their lives; that they promised him in return the most implicit 
obedience, and entreated him to take the command of them, in 
order that he might have personal cognizance of their exact disci- 
pline, and compare their worth with thatof Dexippus. Kleander 
was not merely soothed, but completely won over by this address, 
and said in reply that the conduct of the generals belied altogether 
the representations made to him, (doubtless by Dexippus) that 
they were seeking to alienate the army from the Lacedzmonians. 
He not only restored the two men in his power, but also accepted 
the command of the army, and promised to conduct them back 
into Greece. 


Xen. Anab. vi, 6, 22-28 


£ Xen. Anab. vi, 6 
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The prospects of the army appeared thus greatly improved; 
the more so, as Kleander, on entering upon his new functions as 
commander, found the soldiers so cheerful and orderly, that he was 
highly sratified, and exchanged personal tokens of friendship and 
hospitality with Xenophon. But when sacrifices came to be 
offered, for beginning the march homeward, the signs were so un- 
propitious, for three successive days, that Kleander could not bring 
hirnself to brave such auguries at the outset of his career. Ac 
cordingly, he told the generals, that the gods plainly forbade hin, 
and reserved it for them, to conduct the army into Greece; that 
he should therefore sail back to Byzantium, and would receive the 
army in the best way he could, when they reached the Bosphorus. 
After an interchange of presents with the soldiers, he then depart 
ed with his two triremes.! 

The favorable sentiment now established in the bosom of Kle 
ander will be found very serviceable here: fter to the Cyreians at 
Byzantium ; but they had cause for deeply regretting the unpro 
pitious sacrifices which had deterred him from assuming the actual 
command at Kalpé. In the request preferred to him by them 
that he would march as their commander to the Bosphorus, we 
may recognize a scheme, and a very well-contrived scheme, of 
Xenophon : who had before desired to leave the army at Herakleia, 
and who saw plainly that the difficulties of a commander, unless he 
were a Lacedzmonian of station and influence, would increase 
with every step of their approach to Greece. Had Kleander ac- 
cepted the command, the soldiers would have been better treated, 
while Xenophon himself might either have remained as his adviser, 
or might have gone home. He probably would have chosen the 
latter course 

Under the command of their own officers, the Cyreians now 
marched from Kalpé across Bithynia to Chrysopolis,? (in the ter- 
ritorv of Chalkédon on the Asiatic edge of the Bosphorus, imme- 
diately opposite to Byzantium, as Scutari now is to Constantinople) 
where they remained seven days, turning into money the slaves 


' Xen. Anab. vi, 6, 36, 37 

2 Nearly the same cross march was made by the Athenian general Lam- 
achus, in the eighth year of the Peloponnesian war, after he had lost his 
triremes by a sudden rise of the weter at the mouth of the river Kalex. iv 
the territory of Herakleia (Thucyd. iv, 75). 
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and plunder which they had collected. Unhappily for them, the 
Lacedemonian admiral Anaxibius was now at Byzantium, so that 
their friend Kleander was under his superior command. And 
Pharnabazus, the Persian satrap of the north-western regions of 
Asia Minor, becoming much alarmed lest they should invade his 
satrapy, despatched a private message to Anaxibius; whom he 
prevailed upon, by promise of large presents, to transport the 
army forthwith across to the European side of the Bosphorus.! 
Accordingly, Anaxibius, sending for the generals and the lochages 
across to Byzantium, invited the army to cross, and gave them his 
assurance that as soon as the soldiers should be in Europe, he would 
provide pay for them. The other officers told him that they would 
return with this message and take the sense of the army; but 
Xenophon, on his own account, said that he should not return; that 
he should now retire from the army, and sail away from Byzantium. 
It was only on the pressing instance of Anaxibius that he was in- 
duced to go back to Chrysopolis and conduct the army across; on 
the understanding that he should depart immediately afterwards. 
Here at Byzantium, he received his first communication from 
the Thracian prince Seuthes ; who sent Medosadés to offer him a 
reward if he would bring the army across. Xenophon replied that 
the army would cross ; that no reward from Seuthes was needful 
to bring about that movement; but that he himself was about to 
depart, leaving the command in other hands. In point of fact, the 
whole army crossed with little delay, landed in Europe, and found 
themselves within the walls of Byzantium.2 Xenophon, who had 
come along with them, paid a visit shortly afterwards to his friend 
the harmost Kleander, and took leave of him as about to depart 
immediately. But Kleander told him that he must not think of 
departing until the army was out of the city, and that he would be 
held responsible if they stayed. In truth Kleander was very un 


5 
. 


easy so lorg as the soldiers were within the walls, and was well 
aware that it might be no easy matter to induce them to go away. 


ss 
' Xen. Anab. vii, 1,2. Πέμψας πρὸς ᾿Αναξίβιον τὸν ναύαρχον, ἐδεῖτο δια- 
βιϑέώσ uw τὸ στράτευμα ἐκ τῆς ᾿Ασίας, καὶ ὑπισχνεῖτο πάντα πειήσειν αὐτῷ boc 
δέοι. 
Compare vii, 2,7, when Anaxibius demanded in vain the fulfilment of 
this promise. 


3 Xen. Anab. vii, 1, 5=7. 
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For Anaxibius had practised a gross fraud in promising them pay, 
which he had neither the ability nor the inclination to provide. 
Without handing to them either pay or even means of purchasing 
supplies, he issued orders that they must go forth with arms and 
baggage, and muster outside of the gates, there to be numbered 
for an immediate march ; any one who stayed behind being held 
as punishable. This proclamation was alike unexpected and offen- 
sive to the soldiers, who felt that they had been deluded, and were 
very backward in obeying. Hence Kleander, while urgent with 
Xenophon to defer his departure until he had conducted the army 
outside of the walls, added — “ Go forth as if you were about to 
march along with them; when you are once outside, you may de- 
part as soon as you please.”! Xenophon replied that this matter 
must be settled with Anaxibius, to whom accordingly both of them 
went, and who repeated the same directions, in a manner yet more 
peremptory. ‘Though it was plain to Xenophon that he was here 
making himself a sort of instrument to the fraud which Anaxibius 
had practised upon the army, yet he had no choice but to obey. 
Accordingly, he as well as the other generals put themselves at 
the head of the troops, who followed, however reluctantly, and 
arrived most of them outside of the gates. Eteonikus (a Lacede- 
monian officer of consideration, noticed more than once in my last 
preceding volume) commanding at the gate, stood close to it in 
person; in order that when all the Cyreians had gone forth, he 
might immediately shut it and fasten it with the bar.? 

Anaxibius knew well what he was doing. He fully anticipated 
that the communication of the final orders would occasion an out- 
break among the Cyreians, and was anxious to defer it until they 
were outside. But when there remained only the rearmost com- 
panies still in the inside and on their march, all the rest having 
sot out — he thought the danger was over, and summoned to him 
the generals and captains, all of whom were probably near the gates 
superintending the march through. It seems that Xenophon, 
having given notice that he intended to depart, did not answer *o 
this summons as one of the generals, but remained outside amoug 


1 Xen. Anab. vii, 1, 7-10. ᾿Αλλ’ ὁμῶς (ἔφη), ἐγώ σοι συμβουλεύω ἐξελϑεὶν 
ὡς πορευσόμενον" ἐπειδὰν δ᾽ ἔξω γένηται τὸ στράτευμσ, τότε ἀπαλλάώττεσι 
P ac. 

® Xen. Anab. vii, 1, 12. 
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the soldiers. “Take what supplies you want (said Anaxibius) 
from the neighboring Thracian villages, which are well furnished 
with wheat, barley, and other necessaries. After thus providing 
yourselves, march forward to the Chersonesus, and there Kyniskus 
will give you pay.”! 

This was the first distinct intimation given by Anaxibius that 
he did not intend to perform his promise of finding pay for the sol- 
diers. Who Kyniskus was, we do not know, nor was he probably 
known to the Cyreians; but the march here enjoined was at least 
one hundred and fifty English miles, and might be much longer. 
The route was not indicated, and the generals had to inquire from 
Anaxibius whether they were to go by what was called the Holy 
Mountain (that is, by the shorter line, skirting the northern coast 
of the Propontis), or by a more inland and circuitous road through 
Thrace ; — also whether they were to regard the Thracian prince, 
Seuthes, as a friend or an enemy.? 

Instead of the pay which had been formally promised to them by 
Anaxibius if they would cross over from Asia to Byzantium, the 
Cyreians thus found themselves sent away empty-handed, to a 
long march, — through another barbarous country, with chance 
supplies to be ravished only by their own efforts, — and at the end 
of it a lot unknown and uncertain; while, had they remained in 
Asia, they would have had at any rate the rich satrapy of Phar- 
nabazus within their reach. To perfidy of dealing was now added 
a brutal ejectment from Byzantium, without even the commonest 
manifestations of hospitality ; contrasting pointedly with the treat- 
ment which the army had recently experienced at Trapezus, Sindpé, 
and Herakleia; where they had been welcomed not only by com- 
pliments on their past achievements, but also by an ample present 
of flour, meat, and wine. Such behavior could not fail to provoke 
the most violent indignation in the bosoms of the soldiery ; and 
Anaxibius had therefore delayed oriving the order until the last 
svidiers were marching out, thinking that the army would heat 
nothing of it until the generals came out of the gates to inform 
them ; so that the gates would be closed, and the walls manned to 
resist any assault from without. But his calculations were nos 
realized. Either one of the soldiers passing by heard him give the 


* Xen. Anab. vii, 1, 13. 2 Xen. Anab. vil. 1, 14 
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order, or one of the captains forming his audience stole away from 
the rest, and hastened forward to acquaint his comrades on the 
outside. The bulk of the army, already irritated by the inhospitable 
way in which they had been thrust out, needed nothing farther to 
inflame them into spontaneous mutiny and aggression. While the 
generals within (who either took the communication more patiently, 
or at least, looking farther forward, felt that any attempt to resent 
or resist the ill usage of the Spartan admiral would only make their 
position worse) were discussing with Anaxibius the details of the 
march just enjoined, the soldiers without, bursting into spontaneous 
movement, with a simultaneous and fiery impulse, made a rush back 
to get possession of the gate. But Eteonikus, seeing their move- 
ment, closed it without a moment’s delay, and fastened the bar. 
The soldiers on reaching the gate and finding it barred, clamored 
loudly to get it opened, threatened to break it down, and even be- 
gan to knock violently against it. Some ran down to the sea-coast, 


and made their w: into the city round the line of stones at the 


᾿ 
1, which protected it against the sea; while the 


ὶ 
base of the city wal 


rearmost soldiers who had not yet marched out, seeing what was 
passing, and fearful of being cut off from their comrades, assaulted 
the gate from the inside, severed the fastenings with axes, ana 
threw it wide open to the army.’ All the soldiers then rushed up, 
and were soon again in Byzantium. 

Nothing could exceed the terror of the Lacedemonians as well 
as of the native Byzantines, when they saw the excited Cyreians 
again within the walls. The town seemed already taken and on 
the point of being plundered. Neither Anaxibius nor Eteonikus 
took the smallest means of resistance, nor stayed to brave the ap- 
proach of the soldiers, whose wrath they were fully conscious of 
having deserved. Both fled to the citadel — the former first run- 
ning to the sea-shore, and jumping into a fishing-boat to go thither 
by sea. He even thought the citadel not tenable with its existing 
garrison, and sent over to Chalkédon for a reinforcement. Still 
more terrified were the citizens of the town. Every man in the 
market-place instantly fled; some to their houses, others to the 
merchant vessels in the harbor, others to the triremes or ships of 
war, which they hauled down to the water, and thus put to sea.? 


- ee .......... - ne 7 


* Xen. Anab. vii, 1, 15-17. * Xen. Anah. vii, 1, 18,19 
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Τὸ the deception and harshness of the Spartan admiral, thers 
was thus added a want of precaution in the manner of execution, 
which threatened to prove the utter ruin of Byzantium. For it 
was but too probable that the Cyreian soldiers, under the keen 
sense of recent injury, would satiate their revenge, and reimburse 
themselves for the want of hospitality towards them, without dis- 
tinguishing the Lacedemonian garrison from the Byzantine citi- 
zens; and that too from mere impulse, not merely without orders, 
but in spite of prohibitions, from their generals. Such was the 
aspect of the case, when they became again assembled in a mass 
within the gates; and such would probably have been the reality, 
had Xenophon executed his design of retiring earlier, so as to leave 
the other generals acting without him. Being on the outside along 
with the soldiers, Xenophon felt at once, as soon as he saw the 
gates forced open and the army again within the town, the terrific 
emergency which was impending ; first, the sack of Byzantium, 
— next, horror and antipathy, throughout all Greece, towards the 
Cyreian officers and soldiers indiscriminately, — lastly, unsparing 
retribution inflicted upon all by the power of Sparta. Overwhelmed 
with these anxieties, he rushed into the town along with the mul 
titude, using every effort to pacify them and bring them into order. 
They on their parts, delighted to see him along with them, and 
conscious of their own force, were eager to excite him to the same 
pitch as themselves, and to prevail on him to second and methodize 
their present triumph. “ Now is your time, Xenophon, (they ex- 
claimed), to make yourself aman. You have here a city, — you 
have triremes, — you have money, — you have plenty of soldiers 
Now then, if you choose, you can enrich us ; and we in return car 
make you powerful.” — “ You speak well (replied he); I shall αι 


as you propose ; but if you want to accomplish anything, you mu: 
fall into military array forthwith.” He knew that this was the firs 
condition of returning to anything like tranquillity ; and by 
good fortune, the space called the Thrakion, immediately adjoining 


+ he 
ing 


tke sate inside, was level, open, and clear of houses ; present 
an excellent place of arms or locality for a review. The whole 
army, — partly from their icng military practice, — partly under 
the impression that Xenophon was really about to second their 
wishes and direct some aggressive operation, — threw themselves 


almost of their own accord into regular array on the Thrakier , 
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the hoplites eight deep, the peltasts on each flank. It was in this 
position that Xenophon addressed them as follows : — 

“Soldiers! I am not surprised that you are incensed, and that 
you think yourselves scandalously cheated and ill-used. But if we 
give way to our wrath, if we punish these Lacedemonians now 
before us for their treachery, and plunder this innocent city, — 
ΠΝ what will be the consequence. We shall stand soaldionnd 
orthwith as enemies to the Lacedzemonians and their allies: 
what sort of a war that will be, those whe have Mange = 
still recollect recent matters of history may easily fancy. We 
Athenians entered into the war against Sparta with a powerful 
army and fleet, an abundant revenue, and numerous tributary cities 
in Asia as well as Europe,—among them this very Byzantium 
in which we now stand. We have been vanquished in the way 
that all of you know. And what then will be the fate of us 
soldiers, when we shall have as united enemies, Sparta with all her 
old allies and Athens besides, Tissaphernes and the barbarie 
forces on the coast,— and most of all, the Great King whom we 
marched up to dethrone and slay, if we were able? Is any man 
fool enough to think that we have a chance of making head against 
s0 many combined enemies? Let us not plunge madly into dise 
honor and ruin, nor incur the enmity of our own fathers and friends$ 
ee are in the cities which will take arms against us, — and will 
take arms justly, if we, who abstained from seizing any barbari 
city, even when we were in force sufficient, shall νδενβεσο ξρμῃ oe 
plunder the first Grecian city into which we have been admitted, 
As far as 1 am concerned, may I be buried ten thousand fathoms 
deep in the earth, rather than see you do such things; and I] 
exhort you, too, as Greeks, to obey the leaders of Geeues: En- 
deavor, while thus obedient, to obtain your just rights ; but if you 
should fail in this, rather submit to injustice than cut yourselves off 
from the Grecian world. Send to inform Anaxibius that we have 
entered the city, not with a view to commit any violence, but in 
the hope, if possible, of obtaining from him the advantages which 
he promised us. If we fail, we shall at least prove to him that we 
quit the city, not under his fraudulent manceuvres, but under our 
own sense of the duty of obedience.”! 


* Xen. Anab. yii, 1, 39-31. 
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This speech completely arrested’ the impetuous impulse of the 
army, brought them to a true sense of their situation, and induced 
them to adopt the proposition of Xenophon. They remained un- 


moved in their position on the Thrakion, while three of the ec: pteane 


were sent to communicate with Anaxibius. While they were thus 


waiting, a Theban named Keeratadas a ‘hed, who had once 
commanded in Byzantium under the Lacedzemonians, during the 
previous war. He had now become a sort of professional Condot- 
tiero or general, looking out for an army to command, whereve: 


he could find one, and offering his serv ices to any ὦ ity W hich would 


eagage him. He addressed the assembled Cyreians, and offered, 


if they would accept him for their gener: al, to ae ee them against 


the Delta of Thrace (the space included between the north-wes 
1 τ south-west corner of the ἭΝ 


corner of the Propontis an¢ 
which he asserted to be a rich territory presenting great op pet 
nity to plunder ; : he farther promis sed to furnish them with ample 


subsistence during the march. Presently the envoys returned, 


bearing the reply of Anaxibius, who vlenived the message favor- 


ably, promising that not only the army should have no cause to 


regret their obedience, but that he would both report their good 


conduct to the authorities at home, and do everything in his own 


power to promote their comfort.! He said nothing farther about 
7 + 


taking them into pay ; that delusion having now answered its pur- 
rr . : . . ° . ᾿ =" 

pose. ‘The soldiers, on hearing his communication, adopted a 

resolution to accept Kcoeratadas as their future commander, and 


then marched out of the town. As soon as they were on the out- 


. 


side, Anaxibius, not content with closing = gates against net 


made public proc! ’ them were found i 


the town, he should be sold forthwit h into ἘΦ avery. 
There are few cases throughout Grecian history in which an 


able discourse has been the means of averting so much evil, as 


was averted by this speech of Xenophon to the army in Byzan- 
tium. Nor did he ever, throughout the whole period of his 
command, render to them a more signal service. 
consequences, which would have ensued, had the army persisted 
the town, 


The miserable 


in their aggressive impulse, — first, to the ctizens of 
ultimat7ly ‘o themselves, while Anaxibius, the only guilty person, 


 ς Qr 
, 32-35 
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had the means of escaping by sea, evey under the worst. circum: 
stances, —are stated by Xenophon rather under than above the 
reality. At the same time no orator ever undertook a more diffi- 
eult case, or achieved a fuller triumph over unpromising conditieis 
if we consider the feelings and position of the army ry the inst i 
of their breaking into the town, we shall be as μον d that an 
rca r could have arrested their movements. Though ee 
Ὃ ξ Ἄ Sea ) ᾿ γν . ᾿ a 
ee - ὍΒ been first gp he 
sia, xt roughly ejected, Anaxibius ; 
and although it may be said truly that the citizens of 2 ysention 
had no concern either in the one or the other, yet little pe is 
commonly taken, in military operations, to the distinction habinash 
garrison and citizens in an assailed town. Having arms in their 
hands, with consciousness of force arisine out of their ; xploits in 
Asia, ae Cyreians were at the same time inflamed by the oppor- 
tunity both of avenging a gross recent injury, and enriching them- 
selves in the process of execution; to which we may ald the 
excitement of that rush whereby they had obtained the aalues 
and the farther fact, that without the gates they had lilies - 
expect except poor, hard, uninviting service in Thrace With 
soldiers already possessed by an overpowering impulse of this 
piped see chance was there that a retiring ἀρῶν, on the solae 
4 σ " ΝΣ 4 ; i 
ae aiairahi tag aie ee hg ates καρ minds as to induce 
enophon had nothing 
to invoke exce pt distant considerations. partly of Hellenic repu- 
ts ation, chiefly of prudence ; considerations indeed of unquestionable 
reality and prodigious magnitude, yet belonging all to a distant fu: 
ture, and therefore of little comparative force, except when pi forth 
in magnified characters by the orator. How pow2rtully 6 worked 
upon the minds of his hearers, so as to draw forth these raed 
dangers from the cloud of present sentiment by which they were 
overlaid, — how skilfully he employed in illustration the example 
of his own native city, — will be seen by all who study his k ne 
Never did his Athenian accomplishments, — his talent for civ ie 
words to important thoughts, — his oeumntitede i In seizing a pres- 
ent situation and managing the sentiments of an impetuous multi- 
tude, —- appear to greater advantage than when he was ‘hus 
suddenly called forth to meet a terrible emergency. His pre 
established reputation and the habit of shavink bie anton ol 
VOL. Uk. ᾿ ᾿ | 11 Ὅλα oa 
OCe 
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doubtless essential conditions of success. But none οἱ his col 

leagues in command would have been able to accomplish the like 

memorable change on the minds of the soldiers, or to procure obe 

dience for any simple authoritative restraint ; nay, it is probable, 

that if Xenophon had not been at hand, the other generals would 

have followed the passionate movement, even though they had 
been reluctant, — from simple inability to repress it.! Again, — 
whatever might have been the accomplishments of Xenophon, it is 
certain that even he would not have been able to work upon the 
minds of these excited soldiers, had they not been Greeks and citi- 
zens as well as soldiers,— bred in Hellenic sympathies and 
accustomed to Hellenic order, with authority operating in part 
through voice and persuasion, and not through the Persian whip 
and instruments of torture. The memorable discourse on the Thra- 
kion at Byzantium illustrates the working of that persuasive agency 
which formed one of the permanent forces and conspicuous charms 
of Hellenism. It teaches us that if the orator could sometimes 
accuse innocent defendants and pervert well-disposed assemblies, 
—a part of the case which historians of Greece often present as 
“¢ it were the whole, — he could also, and that in the most trying 
emergencies, combat the strongest force of present passion, and 
bring into vivid presence the half-obscured lineaments of long- 
sighted reason and duty. 

After conducting the army out of the city, Xenophon sent, 
through. Kleander, a message to Anaxibius, requesting that he 
himself might be allowed to come in again singly, in order to take 
his departure by sea. His request was granted, though not with- 
out much difficulty ; upon which he took leave of the army, under 
the strongest expressions of affection and gratitude on their part,? 
and went into Byzantium along with Kleander ; while on the next 
day Keeratadas came to assume the command according to agree- 
ment, bringing with him a prophet, and beasts to be offered in 


τ So Tacitus says about the Roman general Spurinna (governor of Pla- 
centia for Otho against Vitellius), and his mutinous army who marched 2ut 
to fight the Vitellian generals agaist his strenuous remonstrance ~~ “ Fit 
temeritatis alien comes Spurinna, primo coactus, MOx velle simulans, quo 
plus auctoritatis inesset consiliis, si seditio mitesceret ” (Tacitus, Hist. ik 
18). 

® Xen. Anab. vii, 6, 33. 
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act ifice. Ther» followed in his train twenty men earrvine sack 
of barley-meal, twenty more with jars of wine, three tint 7 ie : 
and one man with a bundle of garlic and onions All ὡς ite 
visions being laid down, Keeratadas proceeded to offer sa “iA a 
a preliminary to the distribution of them among the sag ‘On 
the first day, the sacrifices being unfavorable, no distribution t ke 
place; on the second day, Kceratadas was standing with the . βίο 
on his head at the altar, and with the victims beside him -- 
renew his sacrifice, — when Timasion and the other olen inte 
fered, desired him to abstain, and dismissed him from the ae 
mand. Perhaps the first unfavorable sacrifices may hav ᾧ were 
impelled them to this proceeding. But the main ca seer 
sk store, inadequate even to one day’s subsistence ἂν a 
rouge F ἴω as ) j i i a 
—— by Koeratadas,—and the obvious insufficiency of his 
| ἊΝ the departure of Keeratadas, the army marched to take τὶ 
its quarters in some Thracian ' | : 
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harnabe plished. By degrees, it would probably have 
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been dissolved altugether, had not a chaa ze of interest on the part 
of Anaxibius induced him to promote its reorganization. He 
sailed from Byzantium to the Asiatic coast, to acquaint Pharna- 
bazus that the Cyreians could no longer cause uneasiness, and to 
require his own promised reward. It seems moreover that Xen- 
ophon himself departed from Byzantium by the same opportunity. 
When they reached Kyzikus, they met the Lacedemonian Ar- 
istarchus; who was coming out as newly-appointed harmost of 
Byzantium, to supersede Kleander, and who acquainted Anax- 
ibius that Polus was on the point of arriving to supersede him as 
admiral. Anxious to meet Pharnabazus and make sure of his 
bribe, Anaxibius impressed his parting injunction upon Aristar- 
chus to sell for slaves all the Cyreians whom he might find at 
Byzantium on his arrival, and then pursued his voyage along the 
southern coast of the Propontis to Parium. But Pharnabazus, 
having already received intimation of the change οἵ admirals, 
knew that the friendship of Anaxibius was no longer of any value, 
and took no farther heed of him; while he at the same time sent 
to Byzantium to make the like compact with Aristarchus against 
the Cyreian army.! 

Anaxibius was stung to the quick at this combinatiorf of disap- 
pointment and insult on the part of the satrap. To avenge it, he 
resolved to employ those very soldiers whom he had first corrupteo 
and fraudulently brought across to Europe, next cast out from 
Byzantium, and lastly, ordered to be sold into slavery, so far as 
any might yet be found in that town; bringing them back into 
Asia for the purpose of acting against Pharnabazus. According: 
ly he addressed himself to Xenophon, and ordered him without a 
moment’s delay to rejoin the army, for the purpose of keeping it 
together, of recalling the soldiers who had departed, and trans- 
porting the whole body across into Asia. He provided him with 
an armed vessel of thirty oars to cross over from Parium to 
Perinthus, sending over a peremptory order to the Perinthians to 
furnish him with horses in order that he might reach the army 


Xen. Anab. vii, 2,7 Φαρνάβαζος dé, ἐπεὶ ἤϑετο ᾿Αρίσταρχόν τε ἧκοι- 
τα εἰς Βυζώντιον ἁρμοστὴν καὶ ᾿Αναξίβιον οὐκέτι ναυαρχοῦντα, ᾿Αναξιβίον 
μὲν ἠμέλησε, πρὸς ᾿Αρίσταρχον δὲ διεπράττετο τὰ αὐτὰ περὶ τοῦ Κυρείον 
στρατεύματος ἅπερ καὶ πρὸς ᾿Δλναξίβιον. 
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with the greatest speed.! Perhaps it would not have been sate 
ogee nig oe sania under any circumstances. 
> ides acting 1 the army in Asia against Pharna- 
bazus, under Lacedzemonian sanction, was probably very accept- 
able to him. He hastened across to the army, who welcomed his 
return with joy, and gladly embraced the proposal of crossing to 
Asia, which was a great improvement upon their forlorn “a 
destitute condition. He accordingly conducted them to Perinthus, 
and encamped under the walls of the town; refusing, in his way 
through Selymbria, a second proposition from Seuthes to engage 
the services of the army. ἘΣ 
While Xenophon was exerting himself to procure transports 
for the passage of the army at Perinthus, Aristarchus the new 
harmost arrived there with two triremes from Byzantium. It 
seems that not only Byzantium, but also both Perinthus and 
Selymbria, were comprised in his government as harmost. On 
first reaching Byzantium to supersede Kleander, he found there 
no less than four hundred of the Cyreians, chiefly sick and wounded; 
whom Kleander, in spite of the ill-will of Anaxibius, had not only 
refused to sell into slavery, but had billeted upon the citizens, and 
tended with solicitude; so much did his good feeling towards Xen- 
ophon and towards the army now come into play. | We read with 
indignation that Aristarchus, immediately on reaching Byzantium 
to supersede him, was not even contented with sending these four 
hundred men out of the town; but seized them,— Grecks. citizens, 
and soldiers as they were,— and sold them all into slavery.2 


' Xen. Anab. vii, 2, 8-25. 

Ἔκ τούτου δὴ ὁ ᾿Αναξίβιος, καλέσας Ξενοφῶντα, κελεύει πάσῃ τέχν y 
καὶ μηχανῇ πλεῦσαι ἐπὶ τὸ στράτευμα ὡς τάχιστα, Kai συνέ- 
χειν Te τὸ στράτευμα καὶ συναϑροίζειν τῶν διεσπαρμένων ὡς ἂν πλείστους 
δύνηται, καὶ παραγαγόντα εἰς τὴν Πέρινϑον διαβιβάζειν εἰς τὴν ᾿Ασίων ὅτε 
τάχιστα" καὶ δίδωσιν αὐτῷ τριακόντορον, καὶ ἐπιστολὴν καὶ ἄνδρα συμπ- 
ἔμπει κελεύποντα τοὺς Περινϑίους ὡς τάχιστα Ξενοφῶντα προπί μψαι 
τοῖς ἵπποις ἐπὶ τὸ στράτευμα. 

The vehement interest which Anaxibius took in this new project is marked 
by the strength of Xenopbon’s language ; extreme celerity is enjoined three 
several times. 

* Xen. Anab. vii, 2,6. Καὶ ὁ ᾿Αναξίβιος τῷ μὲν ᾿Αριστάρχῳ ἐπιστέλλεε 
ὁπόσους ἂν εὕροι ἐν Βυζαντίῳ τῶν Κύρου στρατιωτῶν ὑπολελειμμένους, aro 
ὅῆσϑαι ὁ δὲ Κλέανδοος οὐδένα ἐπεπρώκει, ἀλλὰ καὶ τοὺς κάμνοντας ἐϑερῷ» 
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Apprised of the movements of Xenophon with the army, he now 
came to Perinthus to prevent their transit into Asia; laying an 
embargo on the transports in the harbor, and presenting himself 
personally before the assembled army to prohibit the soldiers 
from crossing. When Xenophon informed him that Anaxibius 
had given them orders to cross, and had sent him expressly to 
conduct them, — Aristarchus replied, “ Anaxibius is no longer 
in functions as admiral, and I am harmost in this town. If I 
catch any of you at sea, I will sink you.” On the next day, he 
sent to invite the generals and the captains (lochages) to a confer- 
ence within the walls. They were just about to enter the gates, 
when Xenophon, who was among them, received a private warn- 
ing, that if he went in, Aristarchus would seize him, and either 
put him to death or send him prisoner to Pharnabazus. Accord- 
ingly Xenophon sent forward the others, and remained himself 
with the army, alleging the obligation of sacrificing. The beha 
vior of Aristarchus, — who, when he saw the others without Xen- 
ophon, sent them away, and desired that they would all come 
again in the afternoon, — confirmed the justice of his suspicions, 
as to the imminent danger from which he had been preserved by 
this accidental warning.! It need hardly be added that Xenophon 
disregarded the second invitation no less than the first; moreover 
a third invitation, which Aristarchus afterwards sent, was disre- 
garded by all. 

We have here a Lacedemonian harmost, not scrupling to lay a 
snare of treachery as flagrant as that which Tissaphernes had 
practised on the banks of the Zab to entrap Klearchus and his 
colleagues, — and that too against a Greek, and an officer of the 
highest station and merit, who had just saved Byzantium from 
pillage, and was now actually in execution of orders received 


πευεν οἰκτείρων, Kal ἀναγκάζων οἰκίᾳ δέχεσϑαι. *Apiorapyoc δ᾽ ἐπεὶ HADe 
τάχιστα, οὐκ ἐλάττους τετρακοσίων ἀπέδοτο. 

1 Xen. Anab. vii, 2, 14--16. 

"Hon δὲ ὄντων πρὸς τῷ τείχει, ἐξαγγέλλει τις τῷ Ξενοφῶντι ὅτι, εἰ εἴσεισι, 

. ΄ ν , - * . a) ΄ 
συλληφϑήσεται καὶ ἢ αὐτοῦ τι τείσεται, ἣ καὶ Φαρναϑάζῳ, παραδοϑῆήσεται 
Ὃ δὲ, ἀκούσας ταῦτα, τοὺς μὲν προπέμπεται, αὐτὸς δ᾽ εἶπεν, ὅτι ϑῦσαΐ τ. 
βούλοιτο... Οἱ δὲ στρατηγοὶ καὶ οἱ λοχαγοὶ ἧκοντες παρὰ τοῦ "A γιστάρχονυ, 
ἀπήγγελλον ὅτι νὺν μὲν ἀπιέναι σφὰς κελεύει, τῆς δείλης δὲ ἥκειν Ew9~ καὶ 

γ) μ ῥὰς 1 τῆς ης 

δήλη μᾶλλον ἐδόκει [εἰναι] ἡ ἐπιβουλῆ. Compare vii, 8, 2. 
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from the Lacedemonian admiral Anaxibius. Had the accidental 
warning been withheld, Xenophon would assuredly have fallen 
into this snare, nor could we reasonably have charged him with 
imprudence, — so fully was he entitled to count upon straightfor- 
ward conduct under the circumstances. But the same cannot be 
said of _Klearchus, who undoubtedly manifested lamentable credu- 
lity, nefarious as was the fraud to which he fell a victim. 

At the second interview with the other officers, Aristarchus, 
while he forbade the army to cross the water, directed them to 
force their way by land through the Thracians who occupied the 
Holy mountain, and thus to arrive at the Chersonese ; where (he 
said) they should receive pay. Neon the Lacedamonian, with 
about eight hundred hoplites who adhered to his separate com- 
mand, advocated this plan as the best. To be set against it, how- 
ever, there was the proposition of Seuthes to take the army into 
pay; which Xenophon was mcelined to prefer, uneasy at the 
thoughts of being cooped up in the narrow peninsula of the Cher- 
sonese, under the absolute command of the Lacedzemonian har- 
most, with great uncertainty both as to pay and as to provisions.! 
Moreover it was imperiously necessary for these disappointed 
troops to make some immediate movement; for they had been 
brought to the gates of Perinthus in hopes of passing immediately 
on shipboard; it was mid-winter, — they were encamped in the 
open field, under the severe cold of Thrace, — they had neither 
assured supplies, nor even money to purchase, if a market had 
been near.2 Xenophon, who had brought them to the neighbor- 
hood of Perinthus, was now again responsible for extricating them 
from this untenable situation, and began to offer sacrifices, accord. 
ing to his wont, to ascertain whether the gods would encourage 
him to recommend a covenant with Seuthes. The sacrifices were 
so favorable, that he himself, together with a confidential officer 
from each of the generals, went by night and paid a visit 
Seuthes, for the purpose of understanding distin tly his offers and 
purposes. 


Mveesadés, the father of Seuthes, had been apparently a depend. 


ent prince under the great monarchy of the Odrysian Thracians 


* Xen. Anab. vii, 2, 15; vii, 3,3; 
? Xen. Anab. vii, 6, 34. wecog δὲ χείμων ἣν, οἷς Probably the month 


of December. 
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so formidable in the early years of the Peloponnesian war. But 
intestine commotions had robbed him of his principality over three 
Thracian tribes; which it fas now the ambition of Seuthes te 
recover, by tae aid of the Cyreian army. He offered to each sol- 
dier one stater of Kyzikus (about twenty Attic drachme, or nearly 
the same as that which they originally received from Cyrus) as 
pay per month ; twice as much to each lochage or captain, — four 
times as much to each of the generals. In case they should incur 
the enmity of the Lacedemonians by joining him, he guaranteed 
to them all the right of settlement and fraternal protection in his 
territory. To each of the generals, over and above pay, he engaged 
to assign a fort on the sea-coast, with a lot of land around it, and 
oxen for cultivation. And to Xenophon in particular, he offered 
the possession of Bisanthé, his best point on the coast. “I will also 
(he added, addressing Xenophon) give you my daughter in mar- 
riage; and if you have any daughter, I will buy her from you in 
marriage according to the custom of Thrace.”! Seuthes farther 
engaged never on any occasion to lead them more than seven days’ 
journey from the sea, at farthest. 

These offers were as liberal as the army could possibly expect ; 
and Xenophon himself, mistrusting the Lacedemonians, as well as 
mistrusted by them, seems to have looked forward to the acquisi- 
tion of a Thracian coast-fortress and territory (such as Miltiades, 
Alkibiades, and other Athenian leaders had obtained before him) 
as a valuable refuge in case of need.2 But even if the promise 
had been less favorable, the Cyreians had no alternative ; for they 
had not even present supplies, — still less any means of subsistence 
throughout the winter; while departure by sea was rendered im- 
possible by the Lacedemonians. On the next day, Seuthes was 
introduced by Xenophon and the other generals to the army, who 
accepted his offers and concluded the bargain. 

They remained for two months in his service, engaged in war- 
fare against various Thracian tribes, whom they enabled him to 
conquer and despoil; so that at the end of that period, he was in 
possession of an extensive dominion, a large native force, and a 
considerable tribute. Though the sufferings of the army from cold 
were extreme, during these two months of full winter and amidst 


' Xen. Anab. vii, 2, 1 - 58. 2 Xen. Anab. vii, 6, 34. 
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tle snowy mountains of Thrace, they were nevertheless enabled 
by their expeditions along with Seuthes to procure plentiful sub- 
sistence ; which they could hardly have done in any other manner. 
ut the pay which he had offered was never liquidated; at least, 
in requital of their two months of servi‘e, they received pay only 
for twenty days and a little more. And Xenophon himself, far from 
obtaining fulfilment of those splendid promises which Seuthes had 
made to him personally, seems not even to have received his pay 
as one of the generals. For him, the result was singularly unhappy ; 
since he forfeited the good-will of Seuthes by importunate demand 
and complaint for the purpose of obtaining the pay due to the sol- 
diers; while they on their side, imputing to his connivance the 
non-fulfilment of the promise, became thus in part alienated from 
him. Much of this mischief was brought about by the treacherous 
intrigues and calumny of a corrupt Greek from Maroneia, named 
Herakleides ; who acted as minister and treasurer to Seuthes. 
Want of space compels me to omit the narrative given by Xeno- 
phon, both of the relations of the army with Seuthes, and of the 
warfare carried on against the hostile Thracian tribes,— interesting 
as it is from the juxtaposition of Greek and Thracian manners. 
It seems to have been composed by Xenophon under feelings of 
acute personal disappointment, and probably in refutation of cal- 
umnies against himself as if he had wronged the army. Hence 
we may trace in it a tone of exaggerated querulousness, and com- 
plaint that the soldiers were ungrateful to him. It is true that a 
portion of the army, under the belief that he had been richly re- 
warded by Seuthes while they had not obtained their stipulated pay, 
expressed virulent sentiments and falsehoods against him.) Until 
such suspicions were refuted, it is no wonder that the army were 
alienated ; but they were perfectly willing to hear both sides, — 
and Xenophon triumphantly disproved the accusation. That in 
the end, their feelings towards him were those of esteem and favor, 
stands confessed in his own words,? proving that the ingratitude 
of which he complains was the feeling of some indeed, but not 
oF all. 
It is hard to say, however, what would have been the iate of this 
gallant army, when Seuthes, havi_y obtained from their arms in 
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two months all that he desired, had become only anxious to send 
them off without pay,— had they not been extricated by a change 
of interest and policy on the part of all-powerful Sparta. The 
Lacedemonians had just declared war against Tissaphernes and 
Pharnabazus, — sending Thimbron into Asia to commence military 
eperaiions. They then became extremely anxious to transport 
the Cyreians across to Asia, which their harmost, Aristarchus had 
hitherto prohibited, — and to take them into permanent pay 5 for 
which purpose two Lacedzmonians, Charminus and Polynikus 
were commissioned by Thimbron to offer to the army the same pay 
as had been promised, though not paid, by Seuthes ; and as had been 
originally paid by Cyrus. Seuthes and Herakleides, eager to 
hasten the departure of the soldiers, endeavored to take credit with 
the Lacedzmonians for assisting their views. Joytully did the 
army accept this offer, though complaining loudly of the fraud prac- 
tised upon them by Seuthes; which Charminus, at the instance 
of Xenophon, vainly pressed the Thracian prince to redress.” 
He even sent Xenophon to demand the arrear of pay in the name 
of the Lacedzmonians, which afforded to the Athenian an oppor- 
tunity of administering a severe lecture to Seuthes.? But the latter 
was found less accessible to the workings of eloquence than the 
Cyreian assembled soldiers; nor did Xenophon obtain ang ung 
beyond a miserable dividend upon the sum due — together with 
civil expressions towards himself personally, — an invitation to re- 
main in his service with one thousand hoplites instead of going 
to Asia with the army,— and renewed promises, not likely now 
to find much credit, of a fort and grant of lands. | 
When the army, now reduced by losses and dispersions to six 
thousand men, was prepared to cross into Asia, Xenophon was 
desirous of going back to Athens, but was persuaded to remain 
with them until the junction with Thimbron. He was at this tae 
so poor, having scarcely enough to pay for his journey home, that 
he was obliged to sell his horse at Lampsakus, the Asiatic town 


2. Xen. Anab. vil, 7, 15 


' Xen. Anab. vii, 6, 1-7 
3 Xen. Anab. vii, 7, 21-47 | M 
The lecture is of unsuituole prolixity, when we consider the person 
zhom. and the circumstances under which, it purports to have been spo 
ton. 
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where the army landed. Here he found Eukleides, a Phliasian 
prophet with whom he had been wont to hold intercourse and offer 
sacrifice at Athens. This man, having asked Xenophon how much 
he had acquired in the expedition, could not believe him when he 
affirmed his poverty. But when they proceeded to offer sacrifice 
together, from some animals sent by the Lampsakenes as a present 
to Xenophon, Eukleides had no sooner inspected the entrails of the 
victims, than he told Xenophon that he fully credited the state- 
ment. “ 1 see (he said) that even if money shall be ever on its way 
to come to you, you yourself will be a hindrance to it, even if there 
be no other (here Xenophon acquiesced) ; Zeus Meilichios (the 
Gracious)! is the real bar. Have you ever sacrificed to him, with 
entire burnt-offerings, as we used to do together at Athens ?” 
“ Never (replied Xenophon), throughout the whole march.” « Do 
so now, then (said Eukleides), and it will be for your advantage.” 
The next day, on reaching Ophrynium, Xenophon obeyed the in- 
junction ; sacrificing little pigs entire to Zeus Meilichios, as was 
the custom at Athens during the public festival called Diasia. 
And on the very same day he felt the beneficial effects of the pro- 
ceeding ; for Biton and another envoy came from the Lacedzmo- 
nians with an advance of pay to the army, and with dispositions 
so favorable to himself, that they bought back for him his horse, 
which he had just sold at Lampsakus for fifty darics. This was 
equivalent to giving him more than one year’s pay in hand (the 
pay which he would have received as general being four darics 
per month, or four times that of the soldier), at a time when he 
was known to be on the point of departure, and therefore would 
not stay to earn it. The short-comings of Seuthes were now made 


It appears that the epithet Mezlichios (the Gracious) is here applied to 
Zeus in the same euphemistic sense as the denomination Eumenides to the 
avenging goddesses. Zeus is conceived as having actually inflicted, or being 
in a disposition to inflict, evil; the sacrifice to him under this surname re- 
presents a sentiment of fear, and is one of atonement, expiation or purifi- 
Cation, destined to avert his displeasure; but the surname itself is to ba 
interpreted proleptice, to use the word of the critics — it designates, not the 
actual disposition of Zeus (or of other gods), but that disposition which 
the sacrifice is intended to bring about in him. 

See Pausan. i, 37, 3; ii, 20,3. K. F Herrmann, Gottesdienstl. Alter 
thiimer der Griechen. s. 48; Van Stegeren, De Grecorum Diebus Festis, p 
5 (Utrecht. 1249). 
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up with immense interest, so that Xenophon became better off than 
any man in the army; though he himself slurs over the magni 
tude of the present, by representing it as a delicate compliment te 
restore to him a favorite horse. 

Thus gratefully and instantaneously did Zeus the Gracious re- 
spond to the sacrifice which Xenophon, after a long omission, had 
been admonished by Eukleides to offer. And doubtless Xenojhon 
was more than ever confirmed in the belief, which manifests itself 
throughout all his writings, that sacrifice not only indicates, by the 
interior aspect of the immolated victims, the tenor of coming events, 
— but also, according as it is rendered to the right god and at the 
right season, determines his will, and therefore the course of events, 
for dispensations favorable or unfavorable. 

But the favors of Zeus the Gracious, though begun, were not 
yet ended. Xenophon conducted the army through the Troad, 
and across mount Ida, to Antandrus; from thence along the coast 
to Lydia, through the plain of Théebe and the town of Adramyt- 
tium, leaving Atarneus on the right hand, to Pergamus in Mysia, 
a hill-town overhanging the river and plain of Kaikus. This 
district was occupied by the descendants of the Eretrian Gongylus, 
who, having been banished for embracing the cause of the Per- 
sians when Xerxes invaded Greece, had been rewarded (like the 
Spartan king Demaratus) with this sort of principality under the 
Persian empire. His descendant, another Gongylus, now occupied 
Pergamus, with his wife Hellas and his sons Gorgion and Gon- 
gylus. Xenophon was here received with great hospitality. Hel- 
las acquainted him that a powerful Persian, named Asidates, was 
now dwelling, with his wife, family, and property, in a tower not 
far off, on the plain; and that a sudden night-march, with three 
hundred men, would suffice for the capture of this valuable booty, 
to which her own cousin should guide him. Accordingly, having 
sacrificed and ascertained that the victims were favorable, Xeno 
phon communicated his plan after the evening meal to those 
captains who had been most attached to him throughout the expe- 
dition, wishing to make them partners in the profit. As soon as 
it became known, many volunteers, to the number of six hundred, 
pressed to be allowed to join. But the captains repelled them, 
declining to take more than three hundred, in order that the booty 
might afford an ampler dividend to each partner. 
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Beginning thetr march in the evening, Xenophon and his de. 
tachment of three nundred reached about midnight the tower of 
Asidates; it was large, lofty, thickly built, and contained a con- 
siderable garrison. It served for protection to his cattle and 
cultivating slaves around, like a baronial castle in the middle ages; 
but the assailants neglected this outlying plunder, in order to be 
mcre sure of taking the castle itself. Its walls however were found 
much stronger than was expected; and although a breach was 
made by force about day-break, yet so vigorous was the defence 
of the garrison, that no entrance could be effected. Signals and 
shouts of every kind were made by Asidates to procure aid from 
the Persian forces in the neighborhood; numbers of whom soon 
began to arrive, so that Xenophon and his company were obliged 
to retreat. And their retreat was at last only accomplished, after 
severe suffering and wounds to nearly half of them, through the 
aid of Gongylus with his forces from Pergamus, and of Prckles 
(the descendant of Demaratus) from Halisarna, a little farther off 
seaward. ! 

Though his first enterprise thus miscarried, Xenophon soon 
laid plans for a second, employing the whole army ; and succeeded 
in bringing Asidates prisoner to Pergamus, with his wife, child- 
ren, horses, and all his personal property. Thus (says he, anxious 
above all things for the credit of sacrificial prophecy) the “ pre- 
vious sacrifices (those which had promised favorably defore the 
first unsuccessful attempt) now came true.”2 ‘The persons of this 
family were doubtless redeemed by their Persian friends for a 
large ransom ;3 which, together with the booty brought in, made 
up a prodigious total to be divided. 

In making the division, a general tribute of sympathy and ad- 
miration was paid to Xenophon, to whivh all the army, — gene- 
rals, captains, and soldiers, — and the Lacedemonians besides, — 
unanimously concurred. Like Agamemnon at Troy, he was al- 
lowed to select for himself the picked lots of horses, mules, oxen, 
and other items of booty ; insomuch that he became possessor of a 


1 Xen. Anab. vii, 8, 10-19 
2 Xen. Anab. vii, 8,22. ᾿Ενταῦϑα ol περὶ Ξενοφῶντα συμπεριτυγχανουσιψ 


αὐτῷ καὶ λαμβάνουσιν αὐτὸν (᾿ Ασιδάτην)ὴ καὶ γυναῖκα καὶ παῖδας καὶ τοὺς le 
πους καὶ πάντα τὰ ὄντα καὶ οὕτω τὰ πρότερα ἱερὰ ἀπεβη 
® Compare Plutarch, Kimon, c. 9; and Xen. Hellen. iv, 8, 24 
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share valuable enough to enrich him at once, in addition to tns 
fifty darics which he had before received. “ Here then Xenophon 
(to use his own language') had no reason to complain of the 
god” (Zeus Meilichios). We may add,— what he ought to have 
added, considering the accusations which he had before put forth, 
——that neither had he any reason to complain of the ingratitude 
of the army. 

As soon as Thimbron arrived with his own forces, and the 
Cyveians became a part of his army, Xenophon took his leave of 
them. Having deposited in the temple at Ephesus that portion 
which had been confided to him as general, of the tithe set apart 
by the army at Kerasus for the Ephesian Artemis,2 he seems te 
have executed his intention of returning to Athens.3 He must 
have arrived there, after an absence of about two years and a 
half, within a few weeks, at farthest, after the death of his friend 
and preceptor Sokrates, whose trial and condemnation have been 
recorded in my last volume. That melancholy event certainly 
occurred during his absence from Athens;4 but whether it had 
come to his knowledge before he reached the city, we do not 
know. How much grief and indignation it excited in his mind, 
we may see by his collection of memoranda respecting the life 
and conversations of Sokrates, known by the name of Memorabi- 
lia, and probably put together shortly after his arrival. 

That he was again in Asia, three years afterwards, on military 
service under the Lacedemonian king Agesilaus, is a fact attested 
by himself; but at what precise moment he quitted Athens for 
his second visit to Asia, we are left to conjecture. I incline to 
believe that he did not remain many months at home, but that he 
went out again in the next spring to rejoin the Cyreians in Asia, 
— became again their commander, — and served for two years 
under the Spartan general Derkyllidas before the arrival of Age 


* Xen. Anab. vii, 8, 23. 

. - x ¢ s > + ΄ “πὶ ~ ΄ x . . ΄ 

Ενταῦϑα τὸν ϑεὸν οὐκ ἡτιάσατο ὁ Ξενοφῶν συνέπραττον γὰρ καὶ οἱ Λάκ- 
ωὠνες καὶ οἱ λοχαγοὶ καὶ οἱ ἄλλοι στρατηγοὶ καὶ οἱ στρατιῶται, ὥστε ἐξαίρετα 
λαβεῖν καὶ ἵππους καὶ ζεύγη καὶ ἄλλα, ὥστε ἱκανὸν εἶναι καὶ ἄλλον ἤδη εὖ 


Τὰ εἶν, 

* Xen. Anab. ν, 3,6. It seems plain that this deposit must have been 
first made on the present occasion. 

* Compare Anabasis, vii, 7, 57; vii, 8, 2 

* Xenoph. Memorab. iv, 8, 4—as well ae the opening sentence of the 
work. 
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silaus. Such military service would doubtless be very much te 
his taste; while a residence at Athens, then subject and quies- 
cent, would probably be distasteful to him; both from the habiteg 
of command which he had contracted during the previous twa 
years, and from feelings arising out of the death of Sokrates. 
After a certain interval of repose, he would be disposed to enter 
again upon the war against his old enemy Tissaphernes; and his 
service went on when Agesilaus arrived to take the command. ! 
But during the two years after this latter event, Athens be- 
came a party to the war against Sparta, and entered into con- 
junction with the king of Persia as well as with the Thebans and 
others; while Xenophon, continuing his service as commander of 
the Cyreians, and accompanying Agesilaus from Asia back into 
Greece, became engaged against the Athenian troops and their 
Beeotian allies at the bloody battle of Koréneia. Under these 
cireumstances, we cannot wonder that the Athenians passed sen- 
tence of banishment against him; not because he had originally 
taken part in aid of Cyrus against Artaxerxes, — nor because 
his political sentiments were unfriendly to democracy, as has been 
sometimes erroneously affirmed, — but because he was now open- 
ly in arms, and in conspicuous command, against his own country.? 


* See Xenoph. Hellen iii, 2,7—a passage which Morus refers, I think 
with much probability, to Xenophon himself. 

The very circumstantial details, which Xenophon gives (iii, 1, 11-28) 
about the proceedings of Derkyllidas against Meidias in the Troad, seem 
also to indicate that he was serving there in person. 

* That the sentence of banishment on Xenophon was not passed by the 
Athenians until after the battle of Koroneia, appears plainly from Anaba- 
sis, v.3,7. This battle took place in August 394 B. c. 

Pausanias also will be found in harmony with this statement, as to the 
me of the banishment. ᾿Εδιώχϑη δὲ ὁ Ξενοφῶν ὑπὸ ᾿Αϑηναίων, ὡς ἐπὶ βασ- 
‘Aéa τῶν Περσῶν, σφίσιν εὔνουν ὁ vTa, στρατείας μετασχὼν Kipy 
πολεμιωτάτῳ τοῦ δήμου (iv, 6.4).- Now it was not until 396 or 395 Β. Ὁ. 
that the Persian king began to manifest the least symptoms of good-will 
towards Athens; and not until the battle of Knidus (a little before the 
vattle of Koréneia in the same year), that he testified his good-will by con- 
spicuous and effective service. If, therefore, the motive of the Athenians 
to banish Xenophon arose out of the good feeling on the part of the king 
of Persia toward them, the banishment could not have taken place before 
895 B. c., and is not likely to have taken place until after 394 B.c - whick 
is the intimation of Xenophon himself as above. 
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Having thus become an exile, Xenophon was all »wed by the 
Lacedzmoniaus to settle at Skillds, one of the villages of Triphy- 
lia, near Olympia in Peloponnesus, which they had recently eman- 
cipated from the Eleians. At one of the ensuing Olympic festi- 
vals, Megabyzus, the superintendent of the temple of Artemis at 
Ephesus, came over as a spectator ; bringing with him the money 
which Xenophon had dedicated therein to the Ephesian Artemis. 
This money Xenophon invested in the purchase of lands at Skil- 
lus, to be consecrated in permanence to the goddess; having pre- 
viously consulted her by sacrifice to ascertain her approval of the 
site contemplated, which site was recommended to him by its 
resemblance in certain points to that of the Ephesian temple. 
Thus, there was near each of them a river called by the same 
name Selinis, having in it fish and a shelly bottom. Xenophon 
constructed a chapel, an altar, and a statue of the goddess made 
of cypress-wood: all exact copies, on a reduced scale, of the tem- 
ple and golden statue at Ephesus. A column near them was 
inscribed with the following words, — “ This spot is sacred to 
Artemis. Whoever possesses the property and gathers its fruits, 
must sacrifice to her the tithe every year, and keep the chapel 


Lastly, Diogenes Laértius (ii, 52) states, what I believe to be the main 
truth, that the sentence of banishment was passed against Xenophon by the 
Athenians on the ground of his attachment to the-Lacedemonians — én 
Λακωνισμῷ. 

Kriiger and others seem to think that Xenophon was banished because 
he took service under Cyrus, who had been the bitter enemy of Athens. It 
is true that Sokrates, when first consulted, was apprehensive beforehand that 
this might bring upon him the displeasure of Athens (Xen. Anab. iii, 1, 5). 
But it is to be remembered that at this teme, the king of Persia was just as 
much the enemy of Athens as Cyrus was ; and that Cyrus in fact had made 
war upon her with the forces and treasures of the king. Artaxerxes and 
Cyrus being thus, at that time, both enemies of Athens, it was of little con- 
sequence to the Athenians whether Cyrus succeeded or failed in his enter- 
prise. But when Artaxerxes, six years afterwards, became their friend. 
their feelings towards his enemies were altered. 

The passage of Pausanias as above cited, if understood as asserting the 
main cause of Xenophon’s banishment, is in my judgment inaccurate, 
Xenophon was banished for Laconism, or attachment to Sparta against his 
country, the fact of his having served under Cyrus againit Artaxerxes 
counted at best only as a secondary motive. 
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in repair out of the remainder. Should any one omit this duty 
the goddess herself will take the omission in hand.” ! 

Immediately near the chapel was an orchard of every descrip 
tion of fruit-trees, while the estate around comprised an extensive 
range of meadow, woodland, and mountain, — with the still loftier 
mountain called Pholoé adjoining. There was thus abundant pas- 
ture for horses, oxen, sheep, etc., and excellent hunting-ground 
near for deer and other game; advantages not to be found near 
the Artemision at Ephesus. Residing hard by on his own pro- 
perty, allotted to him by the Lacedemonians, Xenophon superin- 
tended this estate as steward for the goddess ; looking perhaps te 
the sanctity of her name for protection from disturbance by the 
Eleians, who viewed with a jealous eye the Lacedemonian?2 set- 
tlers at Skillus, and protested against the peace and convention 
promoted by Athens after the battle of Leuktra, because it recog- 
nized that place, along with the townships of Triphylia, as auto- 
nomous. Every year he made a splendid sacrifice, from the tithe 
of all the fruits of the property ; to which solemnity not only all 
the Skilluntines, but also all the neighboring villages, were invited. 
Booths were erected for the visitors, to whom the goddess fur- 
nished (this is the language of Xenophon) an ample dinner of 
barley-meal, wheaten loaves, meat, game, and sweetmeats ;3 the 
game being provided by a general hunt, which the sons of Xen- 
ophon conducted, and in which all the neighbors took part if they 
chose. The produce of the estate, saving this tithe and subject 
to the obligation of keeping the holy building in repair, was en- 
joyed by Xenophon himself. He had a keen relish for both 


hunting and horsemanship, and was among the first authors, so 
far as we know, who ever made these pursuits, with the manage- 
ment of horses and dogs, the subject of rational study and descrip. 


tion. 
Such was the use to which Xenophon applied the tithe voted 


' Xen. Anab. vy, 3,13. Kal στήλη ἕστηκε παρὰ τὸν ναὸν, γράμματα éxou- 
σα --- Ἱερὸς ὁ Χῶρος τῆς Ἀρτέμιδος τὸν δὲ ἔχοντα καὶ καρπούμενον τὴν μὲν 
δεκάτην καταϑύειν ἑκάστου ἔτους, ἐκ δὲ τοῦ περίττου τόν ναὸν ἐπισκευάζειν 
ἐὰν dé τις μὴ ποιῇ ταῦτα, TH ϑεῷ μελήσει. 

* Xen. Hellen. vi, 5, 2 

3 Xen. Anab. v, 3,9 Ilape:ye δ᾽ ἡ ϑεὸς τοῖς σκηνοῦσιν ἄλφιτα, ἄρτους 
οἷνον, τραγήἥματα, ete. 
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by the army at Kerasus to the Ephesian Artemis; the other 
tithe, voted at the same time to Apollo, he dedicated at Delphi in 
the treasure-chamber of the Athenians, inscribing upon the offer- 
ing his own name and that of Proxenus, His residence being 
only at a distance of twenty stadia from the great temple of Olym- 
pia, he was enabled to enjoy society with every variety of Greeks, 
— and to obtain copious information about Grecian politics, chiefly 
from philo-Laconian informants, and with the Lacedzemonian point 
of view predominant in his own mind; while he had also leisure 
for the composition of his various works. The interesting descrip- 
tion which he himself gives of his residence at Skillus, implies a 
state of things not present and continuing,! but past and gone; 
other testimonies too, though confused and contradictory, seem to 
show that the Lacedemonian settlement at Skillus lasted no longer 
than the power of Lacedaemon was adequate to maintain it. During 
the misfortunes which befel that city after the battle of Leuktra 
(371 8. ο.), Xenophon, with his family and his fellow-settlers, was 
expelled by the Eleians, and is then said to have found shelter at 
Corinth. But as Athens soon came to be not only at peace, but 
in intimate alliance, with Sparta, — the sentence of banishment 
against Xenophon was revoked ; so that the latter part of his life 
was again passed in the enjoyment of his birthright as an Athe- 
nian citizen and Knight.2 Two of his sons, Gryllus and Diodorus, 
fought among the Athenian horsemen at the cavalry combat which 
preceded the battle of Mantineia, where the former was slain, 
after manifesting distinguished bravery ; while his grandson Xen- 
ophon became in the next generation the subject of a pleading 


before the Athenian Dikastery, composed by the orator Dein- 
archus.8 


* Xen. Anab. v, 3, 9. 

* Diogen. Laért. ii, 53, 54, 59 Pausanias (v, 6, 4) attests the reconquest 
of Skillus by the Eleians, but adds (on the authority of the Eleian ἐξηγηταὶ 
or show guides) that they permitted Xenophon, after a judicial examination 
before the Olympic Senate, to go on living there in peace. The latter point 
I apprehend to be incorrect. 

The latter works of Xenophon (De Vectigalibus, De Officio Magistri 
Equitum, ete.), seem plainly to imply that he had been restored to citizen. 
ship, and had come again to take cognizance of politics at Atheus 

ὁ Diogen. Laért. ut sup. Dionys. Halic. De Dinarcho. p 664, ed. Reiske 
Dionysius mentions this cration under the title of ’"Avtocrac.ov dmo2ovie 
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On bringing this accomplished and eminent leader to the close 
of that arduous retreat which he had conducted with so much 
honor, I have thought it necessary to anticipate a little on the 
future, in order to take a glance at his subsequent destiny. To 
his exile (in this point of view not less useful than that of Chucy- 
dides) we probably owe many of those compositions from which 
so much of our knowledge of Grecian affairs is derived. But te 
the contemporary world, the retreat, which Xenophon so success- 
fully conducted, afforded a far more impressive lesson than any 
of his literary compositions. It taught in the most striking man- 
ner the impotence of the Persian land-foree, manifested not less 
in the generals than in the soldiers. It proved that the Persian 
leaders were unfit for any systematic operations, even under the 
greatest possible advantages, against a small number of disciplined 
warriors resolutely bent on resistance; that they were too stupid 
and reckless even to obstruct the passage of rivers, or destroy 
roads, or cut off supplies. It more than confirmed the contempt- 
uous language applied to them by Cyrus himself, before the battle 
of Kunaxa; when he proclaimed that he envied the Greeks their 
freedom, and that he was ashamed of the worthlessness of his 


Λἐσχύλου πρὸς Ξενοφῶντα. And Diogenes also alludes to it — ὡς φησι Act 


ναρχος ἐν τῷ πρὸς Ξενοφῶντα ἀποστασίου. . 

Schneider in his Epimetrum (ad calcem Anabascos, p. 573), respecting 
the exile of Xenophon, argues as if the person against whom the oration 

: i ; r . Ὕ . . τ . 
of Deinarchus was directed, was Xenophon himself, the Cyreian comman- 
> ° . . <a is) t : γος] - 
der and author. But this, I think, is chronologically all but impossible; 
for Deinarchus was not born till 361 B. c., and composed his first oration in 
336 B.C. 

Yet Deinarchus, in his speech against Xenophon, undoubtedly mentioned 
several facts respecting the Cyreian Xenophon, which implies that the lat- 
ter was a relative of the person against whom the oration was directed. I 

1 ει. « « ~ ; : e ᾿ ‘ 
venture to set him down as grandson, on that evidence, combined with the 
identity of name and the suitableness in point of time. He might well be 
the son of Gryllus, who wes slain fighting at the battle of Mantineia in 
362 B.C . . 

Nothing is more likely than that an orator, composing an oration against 
Xenophon the grandson, should touch upon the acts and character of Xen- 
ophon the grandtather; see for analogy, the oration of Isokrates, de Bigis, 
amone others. 

' Xen. Anab. i,7,4. Compare Plutarch, Artaxerx. c. 20, and Isokratea 
Panegyr Or iv, s. 168, 169 seg. 
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ization, nothing prevented the success of the Greeks along with 
Cyrus, except his own paroxysm of fraternal antipathy.! And 
we shall perceive hereafter the military and political leaders of 
Greece, — Agesilaus, Jason of Phere,? and others down to Philip 
and Alexander,3 — firmly persuaded that with a tolerably nume- 
rous and well-appointed Grecian force, combined with exemption 
from Grecian enemies, they could succeed in overthrowing or dis- 
membering the Persian empire. This conviction, so important in 
the subsequent history of Greece, takes its date from the retreat 
of the Ten Thousand. We shall indeed find Persia exercising 
an important influence, for two generations to come, — and at the 
peace of Antalkidas an influence stronger than ever, — over the 
destinies of Greece. But this will be seen to arise from the 
treason of Sparta, the chief of the Hellenic world, who abandons 
the Asiatic Greeks, and even arms herself with the name and the 
force of Persia, for purposes of aggrandizement and dominion to 
herself. Persia is strong by being enabled to employ Hellenic 
strength against the Hellenic cause ; by lending money or a fleet 
to one side of the Grecian intestine parties, and thus becoming 
artificially strengthened against both. But the Xenophontie An- 
abasis betrays her real weakness against any vigorous attack; while 
it at the same time exemplifies the discipline, the endurance, the 
power of self-action and adaptation, the susceptibility of influence 
from speech and discussion, the combination of the reflecting obe- 
dience of citizens with the mechanical regularity of soldiers, — 
which confer such immortal distinction on the Hellenic character. 
The importance of this expedition and retreat, as an illustration 
of the Hellenic qualities and excellence, will justify the large 
space which has been devoted to it in this History. 


The last chapter of the Cyropedia of Xenophon (viii, 20, 21-26) expres- 
#€s Strenuously the like conviction, of the military feebleness and disorgan. 
ization of the Persian empire, not defensible without Grecian aid. 

᾿ Isokrates, Orat. Vv, (Philipp.) 5. 104-106. ἦδη δ᾽ ἐγκρατεῖς δοκοῦντας 
εἶναι (i. 6. the Greeks under Klearchus) διὰ τὴν Kipp προπέτεεαν 
ἀτυχῆσαι, ete. 

ἡ Isokrates, Orat. ν, (Philipp.) 8. 141 - Xen. Hellen. vi, 1,42. 

ἢ See the stress laid by Alexander the στοαὶ upon the adventures of the 
Ten Thousand, in his speech to encouraze his soldiers before the battle of 
Issus / Arrian, E. A. ii, 7, 8). 
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CHAPTER LXXII. 


GREECE UNDER THE LACEDEMCNIAN EMPIRE 


Tue three preceding Chapters have b-en devoted exclusively 
to the narrative of the Expedition and Retreat, immortalized by 
Xenophon, occupying the two years intervening between about 
April 401 B.c. and June 399 B.c. That event, replete as it is 
with interest and pregnant with important consequences, stands 
apart from the general sequence of Grecian affairs, — which se- 


quence I now resume. . ΒΕ 
It will be recollected that as soon as Xenophon with his Ten 


Thousand warriors descended from the rugged mountains between 
Armenia and the Euxine to the hospitable shelter of Trapezus, 
and began to lay their plans for returning to Central Greece, — 
they found themselves within the Lacedemonian empire, unable 
to advance a step without consulting Lacedzmonian dictation, and 
obliged, when they reached the Bosphorus, to endure without 
redress the harsh and treacherous usage of the Spartan officers, 
Anaxibius and Aristarchus. | 

Of that empire the first origin has been set forth in my last 
preceding volume. It began with the decisive victory of Aigos- 
potami in the Hellespont (September or October 405 B.c.), where 
the Lacedemonian Lysander, without the loss of a man, got pos- 
session of the entire Athenian fleet and a large portion of their 
crews, — with the exception of eight or nine triremes with which 
the Athenian admiral Konon effected his escape to Euagoras at 
Cyprus. The whole power of Athens was thus anninaies, a 
nothing remained for the Lacedxmonians to master except the 
city itself and Peirzeus ; a consummation certain to happen, and 
actually brought to pass in April 404 Β. c., when Lysander entered 
Athens in triumph, dismantled Peirzeus, and demolished a large 
portion of the Long Walls. With the exception of Athens her- 
self, — whose citizens deferred the moment of subjection by an 
heroic, though unavailing, struggle against the horrors of famine, 
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— and of Samos, — no other Grecian city offered any resistance 
to Lysander after the battle of A®gospotami; which in fact not 
only took away from Athens her whole naval force, but transfer- 
red it all over to him, and rendered him admiral of a larger 
Grecian fleet than had ever been seen together since the battle 
of Salamis. 

δ have recounted in my sixty-fifth chapter, the sixteen months 
of bitter suffering undergone by Athens immediately after her 
surrender. The loss of her fleet and power was aggravated by 
an extremity of internal oppression. Her oligarchical party and 
her exiles, returning after having served with the enemy against 
her, extorted from the public assembly, under the dictation of Ly- 
sander who attended it in person, the appointment of an omnipotent 
council of thirty for the ostensible purpose of framing a new consti- 
tution. ‘These thirty rulers, — among whom Kritias was the most 
violent, and Theramenes (seemingly) the most moderate, or at 
least the soonest satiated, — perpetrated cruelty and spoliation on 
the largest scale, being protected against all resistance by a Lace- 
demonian harmost and garrison established in the acropolis. Be- 
sides numbers of citizens put to death, so many others were driven 
into exile with the loss of their property, that Thebes and the 
neighboring cities became crowded with them. After about eight 
months of unopposed tyranny, the Thirty found themselves for the 
first time attacked by Thrasybulus at the head of a small party 
of these exiles coming out of Boeotia. His bravery and good con- 
duct, — combined with the enormities of the Thirty, which became 
continually more nefarious, and to which even numerous oligarchi- 
cal citizens, as well as Theramenes himself. successively became 
victims, — enabled him soon to strengthen himself, to seize the 
Peirzus, and to carry on a civil war which ultimately put down 
the tyrants. 

These latter were obliged to invoke the aid of a new Lacedx- 
monian force. And had that force still continued at the disposal 
of Lysander, all resistance on the part of Athens would have been 
unavailing. But fortunately for the Athenians, the last few months 
had wrought material change in the dispositions both of the allies 
of Sparta and of many among her leading men. The allies, es- 
pecially Thebes and Corinth, not only relented in their hatred and 
fear of Athens, now that she had lost her power, — but even sym- 
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pathized with her suffering exiles, and became disgusted with the 
self-willed encroachments of Sparta; while the Spartan king 
Pausanias, together with some of the ephors, were also jealous of 
the arbitrary and oppressive conduct of Lysander. Instead of 
conducting the Lacedzemonian force to uphold at all price the Ly- 
sandrian oligarchy, Pausanias appeared rather as an equitable 
mediator to terminate the civil war. He refused to concur in any 
measure for obstructing the natural tendency towards a revival of 
the democracy. It was in this manner that Athens, rescued from 
that sanguinary and rapacious regime which has passed into history 
under the name of the Thirty Tyrants, was enabled to reappear 
as a humble and dependent member of the Spartan alliance, — 
with nothing but the recollection of her former power, yet with 
her democracy again in vigorous and tutelary action for internal 
government. The just and gentle bearing of her democratical 
citizens, and the absence of r actionary antipathies, after such 
cruel ill-treatment, — are among the most honorable features ir 
her history. 
The reader will find in my last volume, what I ean only rapidly 
lance at here, the details of that system of bloodshed, spoliation, 
extinction of free speech and even of intellectual teaching, efforts 
to implicate innocent citizens as agents in judicial assassination, 
etc., — which stained the year of Anarchy (as it was termed in 
Athenian annals!) immediately following the surrender of the city. 
These details depend on evidence pertectly satisfactory ; for they 
are conveyed to us chiefly by Xenophon, whose sympathies are 
decidedly oligarchical. From him too we learn another fact, 
not less pregnant with instruction: that the knights or horsemen, 
the body of richest proprietors at Athens, were the mainstay of 
the Thirty trom first to last, notwithstanding all the enormities of 
their career. | 
We learn from these dark, but well-attested details, to appreciate 
the auspices under whicl that period of history called the Lacedw- 
monian empire was inaugurated. Such phenomena were by no 
means confined within the walls of Athens. On the contrary, the 
year of Anarchy (using that term in the sense in which it was 
employed by the Athenians) arising out of the same combination 


* Xen. Hellen. ii, 3, 1. 
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of causes and agents, was common to a very large proportion of 
the cities throughout Greece. The Lacedemonian admiral Ly: 
sander, during his first year of naval command, had organized 
in most of the allied cites factious combinations of some of the 
principal citizens, corresponding with himself personally ; by whose 
efforts in their respective cities he was enabled to prosecute the war 
vigorously, and whom he repaid, partly by seconding as much as he 
could their injustices in their respective cities, — partly by promis- 
ing to strengthen their hands still farther as soon as victory should 
be made sure.!_ This policy, while it served as a stimulus against 
the common enemy, contributed still more directly to aggrandize 
Lysander himself; creating for him an ascendency of his own, and 
imposing upon him personal obligations towards adherents, apart 
from what was required by the interests of Sparta. 

The victory of AEgospotami, complete and decisive beyond all 
expectations either of friend or foe, enabled him to discharge these 
obligations with interest. All Greece at once made submission 
to the Lacedzmonians,2 except Athens and Samos, —and these 
two only held out a few months. It was now the first business of 
the victorious commander to remunerate his adherents, and to take 
permanent security for Spartan dominion as well as for his own. 
In the greater number of cities, he established an oligarchy of ten 
citizens, or a dekarchy,3 composed of his own partisans; while he 
at the same time planted in each a Lacedwemonian harmost or 
governor, with a garrison to uphold the new oligarchy. The dekar- 
chy of ten Lysandrian partisans, with the Lacedzemonian harmost to 
sustain them, became the general scheme of Hellenic government 
throughout the AEgean, from Eubcea to the Thracian coast-towns, 
and from Myletus to Byzantium. Lysander sailed round in per- 
son, with his victorious fleet, to Byzantium and Chalkédon, to the 
cities of Lesbos, to Thasos, and other places, — while he sent Ete- 
onikus to Thrace, for the purpose of thus re ‘asting the govern- 
ments everywhere. Not merely those cities which had hitherto 
been on the Athenian side, but also those which had acted 


' Plutarch, Lysand. ec. 5. * Xen. Hellen. ii, 2, 

* These Councils of Ten, organized by Lysander, are sometimes called 
Dekarchies — sometimes Dekadarchies. I use the former word by preference; 
since the word Dekadarch is also employed by Xenophon in another and 
very «different sense — as meaning an officer who acmmands a dekad. 
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of Sparta, were subjected to the same intestine revolution and the 
same foreign constraint.! Everywhere the new Lysandrian dekar- 
chy superseded the previous governments, whether oligarchical or 
democratical. 

At Thasus, as well as in other places, this revolution was not 
accomplished without much bloodshed as well as treacherous 
stratagem, nor did Lysander himself scruple to enforce, personally 
and by his own presence, the execution and expulsion of suspected 
citizens.2 In many places, however, simple terrorism probably 
sufficed. The new Lysandrian Ten overawed resistance and pro- 
cured recognition of their usurpation by the menace of inviting the 
victorious admiral with his fleet of two hundred sail, and by the 
simple arrival of the Lacedemonian harmost. Not only was each 
town obliged to provide a fortified citadel and maintenance for this 
governor with his garrison, but a scheme of tribute, amounting to 
one thousand talents annually, was imposed for the future, and 
assessed ratably upon each city by Lysander.3 

In what spirit these new dekarchies would govern, Consisting 
as they did of picked .oligarchical partisans distinguished for au- 
dacity and ambition,4 — who, to all the unscrupulous lust of power 
which characterized Lysander himself, added a thirst for personal 
gain, from which he was exempt, and were now about to reimburse 


’ Plutarch, Lysand. ec. 13. 


Καταλύων δὲ τοὺς δήμους καὶ τὰς ἄλλας πολιτείας, ἕνα μὲν ἁρμοστὴν éxao 
τῃ Λακεδαιμόνιον κατέλιπε, δέκα δὲ ἄρχοντας ἐκ τῶν br’ αὐτοῦ συγκεκροτημέ 
νων κατὰ πόλιν ἑταιρειῶν. Καὶ ταῦτα πράττων ὁμοίως ἔν τε ταῖς 
πολεμιαις καὶ ταὶς συμμάχοις γεγενημέναις πόλεσι, παρέ- 
πλει σχολαίως τρῦπον τινα κατασκευαζόμενος ἑαυτῷ τὴν τῆς Ἑλλάδος ἡγεμο 
νίαν. Compare Xen. Hellen. ii, 2, 2-5 ; Diodor. xiii, 3, 10, 13. 

* Plutarch, Lysand.c.13 πολλαὶς παραγινόμενος αὐτὸς σφαγαῖς Kal συν- 
ἐκβάλλων τοὺς τῶν φίλων ἐχϑροὺς οὐκ ἐπιεικὲς ἐδίδου τοῖς Ἕλλησι δεῖγμα 
τῆς Λακεδαιμονίων ἀρχῆς, ete. 

Plutarch, Lysand. c. 14. Καὶ τῶν μὲν ἀλλων πόλεων ὁμαλῶς ἁπασὼν 
κατέλυε τὰς πολιτείας καὶ καϑιστη ὀεκαδαρχίας πολλὼν μὲν ἐν ἑκάστῃ σφατ- 
πομένων, πολλῶν δὲ φευγόντων, ete. 

About the massacre at Thasus, see Cornelius Nepos, Lysand. c. 2; Poly- 
en. i, 45,4. Compare Plutarch, Lysand. ce, 19; and see Vol. VIII, Ch 
ἰχν, p. 220 of this History. 

* Diodor. xiv, 10. Compare Isokrates, Or. iv, (Panegyr)s 151; Xen 
Hellen. iv, 8, 1. 

* Plutarch, Lysand. ¢.13. τοὺ Avouvdpov τῶν ὀλίγων τοὶς SpacvTaroK 
val φιλονεικοτάτοις τὰς πόλεις ἐ) χειρίζοιυτος 
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themselves for services already rendered to him,— the generat 
analogy of Grecian history would sufficiently teach us, though we 
are without special details. But in reference to this point, we have 
not merely general analogy to guide us; we have farther the paral- 
lel case of the Thirty at Athens, the particulars of whose rule are 
well known and have already been alluded to. These Thirty, with 
the exception of the difference of number, were to all intents and 
purposes a Lysandrian dekarchy; created by the same originating 
force, placed under the like circumstances, and animated by the 
like spirit and interests. Every subject town would produce its 
Kritias and Theramenes, and its body of wealthy citizens like the 
knights or horsemen at Athens to abet their oppressions, under 
Lacedemonian patronage and the covering guard of the Lacede- 
monian harmost. Moreover, Kritias, with all his vices, was likely 
to be better rather than worse, as compared with his oligarchical 
parallel in any other less cultivated city. He was a man of letters 
and philosophy, accustomed to the conversation of Sokrates, and 
to the discussion of ethical and social questions. We may say the 
same of the knights or horsemen at Athens, Undoubtedly they 
had been better educated, and had been exposed to more liberal- 
izing and improving influences, than the corresponding class else 
where. If, then, these knights at Athens had no shame in serving 
as accomplices to the Thirty throughout all their enormities, we 
need not fear to presume that other cities would furnish a body of 
wealthy men yet more unscrupulous, and a leader at least as san- 
guinary, rapacious, and full of antipathies, as Kritias. As at Athens, 
so elsewhere ; the dekarchs would begin by putting to death noto- 
rious political opponents, under the name of “ the wicked men ;”! 
they would next proceed to deal in the same manner with men of 
known probity and courage, likely to take a lead in resisting op- 
pression.2. Their career of blood would continue, — in spite of 
remonstrances from more moderate persons among their own num. 


> Xen. Hellen. in, 3, 13. 

. .émecoav Avoavdpov φρουροὺς σφισι ξυμπρᾶξαι ἐλϑεῖν, ἕως dé)? τοὺς πο 
»ηροὺς ἐκποδὼν ποιησάμενοι καταστήσαιντυ τὴν πολιτείαν. ete. 

* Xen. Hellen. ii, 3,14. Tov δὲ φρουρὼν τούτου (the harmost) Svp7réun 
ὄντος αὐτοῖς, οὖς ἐβούλοντο, ξυνελαμβανον εὐκετι τεὺς πονηροὺς καὶ ὀλιγοι 
ἐξίους, ἀλλ᾽ ἤδη οὖς ἐνόμιζον ἧκιστα μὲν παρωϑουμενους ἀνέχεσϑαιε, ἂν τιπράτ 
γεν ὁὲ τι ἐπιχειροῦντας πλείστους τοὺς ξυνεϑέλοντας λαμβάνειν. 
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ber, like Theramenes, — until they contrived some stratagem for 
disarming the citizens, which would enable them to gratify both 
their antipathies and their rapacity by victims still more numerous, 
— many of such victims being wealthy men, selected for purposes 
of pure spoliation.! They would next despatch by force any obtru- 
sive monitor from their own number, like Theramenes ; probably 
with far less ceremony than accompanied the perpetration of this 
crime at Athens, where we may trace the effect of those judicial 
forms and habits to which the Athenian public had been habitu- 
ated, — overruled indeed, yet still not forgotten. There would 
hardly remain any fresh enormity still to commit, over and above 
the multiplied executions, except to banish from the city all but 
their own immediate partisans, and to reward these latter with 
choice estates confiscated from the victims. If called upon te 
excuse such tyranny, the leader of a dekarchy would have suffi- 
cient invention to employ the plea of Kritias,— that all changes 
of government were unavoidably death-dealing, and that nothing 
less than such stringent measures would suffice to maintain his 
city in suitable dependence upon Sparta.3 

Of course, it is not my purpose to affirm that in any other city, 
precisely the same phenomena took place as those which occurred 
in Athens. But we are nevertheless pertectly warranted in re- 
garding the history of the Athenian Thirty as a fair sample, from 
whence to derive our idea of those Lysandrian dekarchies which 


now overspread the Grecian world. Doubtless. each had its own 
| 


peculiar march; some were less tyrannical ; but, perhaps, some 
even more tyrannical, regard being had to the size of the city. 
And in point of fact, Isokrates, who speaks with indignant horror 
ot these dekarchies, while he denounces those features which they 
had in common with the triakontarchy at Athens, — extrajudicial 
murders, spoliations, and banishments, — notices one enormity be- 
sides, which we do not find in the latter, violent outrages upon boys 
and women. Nothing of this kind is ascribed to Kritias and his 


' Xen. Hellen, ii, 3. 21. * Xen. Hellen. ii, 4. 1 


3 Xen. Helen. ii, 3, 24-32 Kai εἰσὶ μὲν Onn 


ov πᾶσαι μεταβολαὶ πολετε. 
ἰων VaVvaTyg@ pol, ete. 

* Isokrates Orat. iv, (Panegyr.) 8. 127-182 (c. 32). 

He has been speaking, at some length, and in terms of energetic denun- 
ciation, against the enormities of the dekarchies. He concludes by saying 
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companions ;! and it is a considerable proof of the restraining force 
of Athenian manners, that men who inflicted so much evil in grati- 
fication of other violent impulses, should have stopped short here. 
The decemvirs named by Lysander, like the decemvir Appius 
Claudius at Rome, would find themselves armed with power te 
satiate their lusts as well as their antipathies, and would not be 
more likely to set bounds to the former than to the latter. Lysan- 
der, in all the overweening insolence of victory, while rewarding 
his most devoted partisans with an exaltation comprising every 
sort of license and tyranny, stained the dependent cities with 
countless murders, perpetrated on private as well as on public 
grounds.2 No individual Greek had ever before wielded so pro- 
digious a power of enriching friends or destroying enemies, in this 
universal reorganization of Greece ;} nor was there ever any 
power more deplorably abused. 

It was thus that the Lacedemonian empire imposed upon each 
of the subject cities a double oppression ;4 the native decemvirs, 
and the foreign harmost; each abetting the other, and forming 
together an aggravated pressure upon the citizens, from which 
scarce any escape was left. The Thirty at Athens paid the great- 
est possible court to the harmost Kallibius,° and put to death 


— Φυγὰς δὲ καὶ στάσεις καὶ νόμων συγχύσεις καὶ πολιτειῶν μεταβολὰς, ἔτι 
ὁὀὲ παιδῶν ὕβρεις καὶ γυναικων αἰσχύνας καὶ χρημάτων 
ἁρπαγὰς, τίς ἂν δύναιτο διεξελϑεῖν , πλὴν τοσοῦτον εἰπεῖν ἔχω Kav’ ἀπ- 
ἄντων, ὅτι τὰ μὲν ἐφ᾽ ἡμῶν δεινὰ ῥᾳδίως av τις ἑνὶ ψηφισματι διέλυσε, τὰς δὲ 
σφαγὰς καὶ τὰς ἀνομίας τὰς ἐπὶ τούτων γενομένας οὐδεὶς Gv ἰάσασϑαι δύ- 
ναιτο 

See also, of the same author, Isokrates, Orat. v, (Philipp) 8.110 ; Orat. 
viii, (de Pace) 5. 119-124, Or. xii, (Panath.) 5. 58, 60, 106. 

’ We may infer that if Xenophon had heard anything of the sort re- 
specting Kritias, he would hardly have been averse to mention it ; when we 
read what he says (Memorab. i, 2,29.) Compare a curious passage about 
Kritias in Dion. Chrysostom. Or. xi, p. 270. 

2 Plutarch Lysand.c.19. Ἣν dé καὶ τὼν ἄλλων ἐν ταῖς πόλεσι δημοτικῶν 
φόνος οὐκ ἀριϑμητὸς, ἅτε δὴ μὴ κατ᾽ ἰδιας μόνον αἰτίας αὐτοῦ κτείνοντος, ἀλλὰ 
πολλαὶς μὲν ἔχϑραις, πολλαις δὲ πλεονεξίαις, τῶν ἑκαστάχοϑιε φίλων χαριζομ- 
évov τὰ τοιαῦτα καὶ συνεργοῦντος, also Pausanias, vii, 10, } ; ix, 32, 6. 

> Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 7. 

4 See the speech of the Theban envoys at Athens, about eight years aftes 
the surrender of Athens (Xen. HeNen. iii, 5, 13). 

εὐ. Οὐδὲ γὰρ φυγεῖν ἐξὴν (Plutarch, Lysand. c. 19) 

® Xen. Hellen. u, 3, 13. 
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yndividual Athenians offensive to him, in order to purchase his co 
operation in their own violences. The few details which we 


possess respecting these harmosts (who continued throughout the 
‘insular and maritime cities for about ten years, until the battle of 
Knidus, or as long as the maritime empire of Sparta lasted, — 
but in various continental dependencies considerably longer, that is, 
until the defeat of Leuktra in 87: Β. c.), are all for the most part 
discreditable. We have seen in the last chapter the description 
given by the philo-Laconian Xenophon, of the harsh and treach- 
erous manner in which they acted towards the returning Cy- 
reian soldiers, combined with their corrupt subservience to Phar- 
nabazus. We learn from him that it depended upon the fiat 
of a Lacedemonian harmost whether these soldiers should be 
proclaimed enemies and excluded forever from their native cit- 
ies; and Kleander, the harmost of Byzantium, who at first threat- 
ened them with this treatment, was only induced by the most 
unlimited submission, combined with very delicate management, 
to withdraw his menace. The cruel proceeding of Anaxibius 
and Aristarchus, who went so far as to sell four hundred of these 
soldiers into slavery, has been recounted a few pages above. 
Nothing can be more arbitrary or reckless than their proceedings. 
If they could behave thus towards a body of Greek soldiers full 
of acquired glory, effective either as friends or as enemies, and hav- 
ing generals capable of prosecuting their collective interests and 
making their complaints heard, — what protection would a private 
citizen of any subject city, Byzantium or Perinthus, be likely te 
enjoy against their oppression ? 

The story of Aristodemus, the harmost of Oreus in Eubeea, 
evinces that no justice could be obtained against any of their enor- 


τὸν μὲν Καλλίβ.ον ἐθεράπευον Tacy ϑεραπείᾳ, ὡς πάντα ἐπαινοίη, ἃ πράτ- 
rovev, ete. (Plutarch, Lysand. c. 15). 

The Thirty seem to have outdone Lysander himself. A young Athenian 
of rank, distinguished as a victor in the pankratium, Autolykus, — having 
beeu ipsulted bv Kallibius, resented it, tripped him up, and threw him down. 
Lysander, on being appealed to, justified Autolykus, and censured Kallibius, 
telling him that he did not know how to govern freemen. The Thirty, 
however, afterwards put Autolykus to death, as a means of carting Kalli- 
bits (Plucarcs:, Lysand.c. 15). Pausanius mentions Eteonikus ‘not Kallibius) 
as we pe.surs. who struck Autolykas; but he .seribes the saine decision te 
Lysander «it, 32, 3). 
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mities from the ephors of Sparta. That harmost, among many other 
acts of brutal violence, seized a beautiful youth, son of a free citizen 
at Oreus, out of the palestra, — carried him off, — and after vainly 
endeavoring to overcome his resistance, put him to death. The 
father of the youth went to Sparta, made known the atrocities, 
and appealed to the ephors and Senate for redress. But a deaf 
ear was turned to his complaints, and in anguish of mind he slew 
himself. Indeed, we know that these Spartan authorities would 
grant no redress, not merely against harmosts, but even against 
private Spartan citizens, who had becn guilty of gross crime out of 
their own country. A Beeotian near Leuktra, named Skedasus, pre- 
ferred complaint that two Spartans, on their way from Delphi, after 
having been hospitably entertained in his house, had first violated, 
and afterwards killed, his two daughters; but even for so flagitious 
an outrage as this, no redress could be obtained.! Doubtless, when 
a powerful foreign ally, like the Persian satrap Pharnabazus,2 
complained to the ephors of the conduct of a Lacedemonian har- 
most or admiral, his representations would receive attention ; and 
‘we learn that the ephors were thus induced not merely to recall 
Lysander from the Hellespont, but to put to death another officer, 
Thorax, for corrupt appropriation of money. But for a private 
citizen in any subject city, the superintending authority of Sparts 
would be not merely remote but deaf and immovable, so as to 
afford him no protection whatever, and to leave him altogether at 
the mercy of the harmost. It seems, too, that the rigor of Spartan 
training, and peculiarity of habits, rendered individual Lacedemo- 
nians on foreign service more self-willed, more incapable of enter- 
ing into the customs or feelings of others, and more liable to 
degenerate when set free from the strict watch of home, — than 
other Greeks generally. 


! Plutarch, Amator. Narration, p. 773; Plutarch. Pelopidas, c. 20. In 
Diodorus (xv, 54) and Pausanias, (ix. 13. 2). the damsels thus outraged 
are stated to have slain themselves. Compare another story in Xencph. 
Hellen. v, 4, 56, 57. 

? Plutarch, Lysand. c, 19. 

3 This seems to have been the impression not merely of the enemies of 
Sparta, but even of the Spartan authorities themselves. Compare two 
remarkable passages of Thucydides, i, 77, and i, 95. "Awxra γὰρ (says the 
Athenian envoy at Sparta) τά re καϑ' ὑμᾶς αὐτοὺς νόμιμα τοῖς ἄλλοις ἔχετε, 
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Taking all these causes of evil together, —the dekarchies, the 
harmosts, and the overwhelming dictatorship of Lysander, — and 
construing other parts of the Grecian world by the analogy of 
Athens under the Thirty, — we shall be warranted in affirming 
that the first years of the Spartan Empire, which followed upon 
the victory of ASgospotami, were years of all-pervading tyranny 
and multifarious intestine ‘alamity, such as Greece had never 
before endured. The hardships of war, severe in many ways, 
were now at an end, but they were replaced by a state of suffer- 
ing not the less difficult to bear because it was called peace. And 
what made the suffering yet more intolerable was, that it was a 
bitter disappointment, and a flagrant violation of promises pro- 
claimed, repeatedly and explicitly, by the Lacedemonians them- 
sclves. 

For more than thirty years preceding, — from times earlier 
than the commencement of the Peloponnesian war, — the Spar- 
tans had professed to interfere only for the purpose of liberating 
Greece, and of putting down the usurped ascendency of Athens. 
All the allies of Sparta had been invited into strenuous action, — 
all those of Athens had been urged to revolt, — under the soul- 
stirring cry of “ Freedom to Greece.” The earliest incitements 
addressed by the Corinthians to Sparta in 432 B.c., immediately 
after the Korkyrzan dispute, called upon her to stand forward ir 
fulfilment of her recognized function as “ Liberator of Greece,” 
and denounced her as guilty of connivance with Athens if she 
held back.! Athens was branded as the “ despot city ;”’ which 
had already absorbed the independence of many Greeks, and 


καὶ προσέτι εἰς ἕκαστος ἐξιὼν οὔτε τούτοιι γρήται, οὐϑ᾽ oi¢ ἡ ἀλλη ‘EAAde νο- 
μίζει. 

After the recall of the regent Pausanias and of Dorkis from the Ηδ1169- 
pont (in 477 B.c.), the Lacedsemonians refuse to send out any successor, 
φοβούμενοι μὴ σφισιν οἱ ἐξιόντες χείρους γίγνωνται, ὅπερ καὶ ἐν τι, Παυσανίᾳ 
ἐνεῖδον, etc. (i, 95.) 

Compare Plutarch Apophtheg. Laconic. p. 220 F. 

' Thucyd. i, 69. ov γὰρ ὁ δουλωσάμενος, ἀλλ᾽ ὁ δυνάμενος μὲν παῦσαι, 
περιορῶν δὲ, ἀληϑέστερον αὐτὸ ὁρᾷ, εἴπερ καὶ τὴν ἀξίωσιν τῆς ἀρετῆς ὡς ἐλε- 
vvepav τὴν Ελλαδα φέρεται. 

To the like purpose the second speech of the Corinthian envoys at 
Sparta, c. 122-124 — μὴ μελλετε Ποτιδαιάταις τε ποιείσϑηι τιμωρίαν 
καὶ τῶν ἄλλων μετελϑειν τὴν ἐλευϑερίαν, etc 
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menaced that of all the rest. The last formal requisition borne 
by the Lacedemonian envoys to Athens in the winter immediate- 
ly preceding the war, ran thus, — “ If you desire the continuance 
of peace with Sparta, restore to the Greeks their autonomy.” ἢ 
When Archidamus, king of Sparta, approached at the head of his 
army to besiege Platza, the Platzans laid claim to autonomy as 
having been solemnly guaranteed to them by King Pausanias 
after the great victory near their town. Upon which Archidamus 
replied, — “ Your demand is just; we are prepared to confirm 
your autonomy, — but we call upon you to aid us in securing the 
like for those other Greeks who have been enslaved by Athens. 
This is the sole purpose of our great present effort.”2 And tlie 
banner of general enfranchisement, which the Lacedxemonians 
thus held up at the outset of the war, enlisted in their cause 
encouraging sympathy and good wishes throughout Greece.3 

But the most striking illustration by far, of the seductive pro- 
mises held out by the Lacedzmonians, was afforded by the con- 
duct of Brasidas in Thrace, when he first came into the neighbor- 
hood of the Athenian allies during the eighth year of the war 
(424 8. 6.). In his memorable discourse addressed to the public as- 
sembly at Akanthus, he takes the greatest pains to satisfy them that 
he came only for the purpose of realizing the promise of enfran- 
chisement proclaimed by the Lacedemonians at the beginning of 
the war.4 Having expected, when acting in such a cause, nothing 


' Thucyd. i, 139. Compare Isokrates, Or. iv, Panegyr. ὁ. 34, 8. 140; Or 
v, (Philipp.) s. 121; Or. xiv, (Plataic.) s. 43. 

? Thucyd. ii, 72. Παρασκευὴ δὲ τόσηδε καὶ πόλ ἔμος γεγένηται αὐτῶν ἕνεκα 
καὶ τῶν ἄλλων ἐλευϑερώσεως. 

Read also the speech of the Theban orator, in reply to the Platzan, after 
the capture of the town by the Lacedemonians (ili, 63). 

> Thucyd. ii, 8. ἡ δὲ εὔνοια παρὰ πολὺ ἐποίει τῶν ἀνϑρώπων μᾶλλον ἐς 
τοὺς Λακεδαιμονίους, ἄλλως τε καὶ προειπόντων ὅτι τὴν Ε λλάδα ἐλευϑεροὺῦ- 
σιν. 

See also iii, 13, 14 — the speech of the envoys from the revolted Mityléné, 
to the Lacedzmonians. 

The Lacedemonian admiral Alkidas with his fleet, is announced as cros- 
sing over the Agean to Ionia for the purpose of “ liberating Greece ;” ac- 
cordingly, the Samian exiles remonstrate with him for killing his prisoners, 
as in contradiction with that object (iii, 32) — ἔλεγον ob καλῶς μὴν Ελλάδα 
ἐλευϑεροῦν αὐτὸν, εἰ ἱνόρας διέφϑειρεν, ete. 

4 Thucyd iv, 856. Η μὲν ἐκπεμφίς μου καὶ τῆς στρατιᾶς ὑπὸ Λακεδαιμονίων, 
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less than a hearty welcome, he is astonished to find their gates 
closed against him. “I am come (said he) not to injure, but to 
liberate the Greeks; after binding the Lacedemonian authorities 
by the most solemn oaths, that all whom | may bring over shall 
be dealt with as autonomous allies. We do not wish to obtain 
you as allies either by force or fraud, but to act as your allies at a 
timc when you are enslaved by the Athenians. You ought not 
to suspect my purposes, in the face of these solemn assurances ; 


least of all ought any man to hold back through apprehension of 


private enmities, and through fear lest I should put the city inte 
the hands of a few chosen partisans. I am not come to identify 
myself with local faction: I am not the man to offer you an 
unreal liberty by breaking down your established constitution, for 
the purpose of enslaving either the Many to the Few, or the Few 
to the Many. That would be more intolerable even than foreign 
dominion ; and we Lacedwmonians should incur nothing but re- 
proach, instead of reaping thanks and honor for our trouble. We 
should draw upon ourselves those very censures, upon the strength 
of which we are trying to put down Athens ; and that, too, in 
aggravated measure, worse than those who have never made 
honorable professions ; since to men in high position, specious 
trick is more disgraceful than open violence.! — If (continued Bra- 
sidas) in spite of my assurances, you still withhold from me your 
cooperation, I shall think myself authorized to constrain you by 
force. We should not be warranted in forcing freedom on any 


ὦ ᾿Ακάνϑιοι, γεγένηται τὴν αἰτίαν ἐπαληϑεύουσα ἣν ἀρχόμενοι τοὺ πολέμου 
προείπομεν, ᾿Αϑηναίοις ἐλευϑεροῦν τες τὴν Ἑλλάδα πολεμ- 
ἤσειν 

' Thucyd. iv, 85. Αὐτὸς τε οὐκ ἐπὶ κακῷ, ἐπ᾽ ἐλευϑερώσει δὲ τῶν ἝἙλλή- 
νων παρελήλυϑα, ὅρκοις τε Λακεδαιμονίων καταλαβὼν τὰ τέλ ῃ τοῖς μεγίστοις, 
h μὴν od¢ ἂν ἔγωγε προσαγάγωμαι ξυμμάχους ἔσεσϑαι αὐτονόμους 
Καὶ εἴ τις ἰδίᾳ τινα δεδιὼς ἄρα, μὴ ἐγώ τισι προσϑὼ τὴν πόλιν, ἀπρόϑυμός 
ἐστι, πάντων μάλιστα πιστευσάτω. Οὐ γὰρ συστασιάσων 
ἥκω, οὐδὲ ἀσαφὴ τὴν ἐλευϑερίαν νομίζω ἐπιφέρειν, εἰ, τὸ πά τριον παρεὶς, 
τὸ πλέον τοὶς ὀλίγοις, ἢ τὸ ἔλασσον Toi¢ πᾶσι, δουλώσαιμι. Χαλε.- 
πωτερα γὰρ ἂν τῆς ἀλλοφύλου ἀρχῆς εἴη, καὶ ἡμῖν τοῖς Λακε- 
ἱαιμονίοις οὐκ ἂν ἀντὶ πόνων χάρις καϑίσταιτο, ἀντὶ δὲ τιμῆς καὶ δόξης αἰτία 
4aAdov: oi¢ τε τοὺς ᾿Αϑηναίους ἐ γκλήμασι καταπολ ἐμοῦμεν. 
εὐτοὶ ἂν φαινοίμεϑα ἐχϑίονα ἢ ὁ μὴ ὑποδείξας ἀρετὴν κα 
Τακτωμενοι. 
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unwilling parties, except with a view to some common good. But 
as we seek not empire for ourselves, — as we strugele only to put 
down the empire of others, — as we offer autonomy to each and 
all, — so we should do wrong to the majority if we allowed you 
to persist in your opposition.” ! 

Like the allied sovereigns of Europe in 1813, who, requir ing 
the most strenuous efforts on the part of the people to contend 
against the Emperor Napoleon, promised free constitutions and 
granted nothing after the victory had been assured, — the Lace- 
demonians thus held out the most emphatic and repeated assur- 
ances of general autonomy in order to enlist allies against Athens ; 
disavowing, even ostentatiously, any aim at empire for themselves. 
It is true, that after the great catastrophe before Syracuse, when 
the ruin of Athens appeared imminent, and when the alliance 
with the Persian satraps against her was first brought to pass, 
the Lacedemonians began to think more of empire, and less of 
Grecian freedom; which, indeed, so far as concerned the Greeks 
on the continent of Asia, was surrendered to Persia. Neverthe- 
less the old watchword still continued. It was still currently 
believed, though less studiously professed, that the destruction of 
the Athenian empire was aimed at as a means to the liberation 
of Greece.3 

The victory of Egospotami with its consequences cruelly unde- 
ceived every one. The language of Brasidas, sanctioned by the 
solemn oaths of the Lacedemonian ephors, in 424 B. c.— and the 
proceedings of the Lacedemonian Lysander in 405-404 B. c.. the 
commencing hour of Spartan omnipotence, — stand in such literal 
and flagrant contradiction, that we might almost imagine the former 
to have foreseen the possibility of such a successor, and to have tried 
to disgrace and disarm him beforehand. The dekarchies of Ly- 


- Thucyd. iv, 87 Οὐδὲ ὀφειλομεν οἱ Λακεδαιμόνιοι μὴ κοινοῦυ τι νος 
' γαϑοὺ αἰτεᾳ τοὺς μὴ ϑουλομενους ἐλευϑεροὺῦν Ovd αὖ 
ἀρχῆς ἐφιέμεϑα, παῦσαι δὲ μαλλον éTepoug σπεύδοντες τοὺς πλείους ἀν 
ἀδικοίμεν, εἰ ξυμπᾶσιν αὐτονομιαν ἐπιφέροντες ὑμᾶς τοὺς ἐνανε 
τιουμένους περίδοιμεν. Compare Isokrates, Or. iy, (Panegyr.) s. 140, 141. 

* Feelings of the Lacedemonians dtring the winter immediately succeed 
ing the great Syracusan catastrophe (Thue. viii, 2) — καὶ καϑελοντες ἐκεῖ. 
νους (the Athenians) αὐτοὶ τῆς πάρης ᾿Ελλαδυς ἤδη ἀσφαλὼς ἡγήσεσϑα,. 

* Compare Thucyd. viii, 48, 3; viii, 46, 3. 
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sander realized that precise ascendency of a few chosen partisans 
which Brasidas repudiates as an abomination worse than foreign 
dominion ; while the harmosts and garrison, installed in the de 
pendent cities along with the native decemvirs, planted the second 
variety of mischief as well as the first, each aggravating the other. 
Had the noble-minded Kallikratidas gained a victory at Arginusa, 
and lived to close the war, he would probably have tried, with more 
or less of success, to make some approach to the promises of Bra- 
sidas. But it was the double misfortune of Greece, first that the 
closing victory was gained by such an admiral as Lysander, the 
most unscrupulous of all power-seekers, partly for his country, and 
still more for himself, — next, that the victory was so decisive, 
sudden and imposing, as to leave no enemy standing, or in a po- 
sition to insist upon terms. The fiat of Lysander, acting in the 
name of Sparta, became omnipotent, not merely over enemies, but 
over allies; and to a certain degree even over the Spartan authori- 
ties themselves. There was no present necessity for conciliating 
allies, — still less for acting up to former engagements ; so that 
nothing remained to oppose the naturally ambitious inspirations of 
the Spartan ephors, who allowed the admiral to carry out the de- 
tails in his own way. But former assurances, though Sparta was 
in a condition to disregard them, were not forgotten by others ; and 


the recollection of them imparted additional bitterness to the Op- 


ressions of the decemvirs and harmosts.! In perfect consistence 
I 


' This is emphatically set forth in a fragment of Theopompus the his- 
torian, preserved by Theodorus Metochita, and printed at the end of the 
collection of the Fragments of Theopompus the historian, both by Wich 
ers and by M. Didot. Both these editors, however, insert it only as Frag- 


h (Lysander, c. 13), who 


mentum Spurium, on the authority of Plutare 
quotes the same sentiment from the comic writer Theopompus. But the 
passage of Theodorus Metochita presents the express words Θεόπομπος ὁ 
ioropixoc. We have, therefore, his distinct affirmation against that of Plu- 
tarch; and the question is, which of the two we are to believe. 

Now if any one will read attentively the so-called Fragementum Spurium 
as it stands at the end of the collections above referred to. he will see (I 
think) that it belongs much more naturally to the historian than to the 
comic writer. Itisa strictly historical statement, illustrated by a telling, 
though coarse, comparison. The Fragment is thus presented by Theodo 
rus Metochita (Fragm. Theopomp. 344, ed. Didot). 

Θεόπομπος ὁ ἑστορικὸς ἀποσκώπτων εἰς τοὺς Λακεδαιμονίους, εἴκαζεν αἱ τοὺς 
τοῖς φαύλαις καπηλίσιν, al τοῖς χρωμένοις ἐγχέουσαι τὴν ἀρχὴν οἷνον ἡδύν τε 
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with her misrule throughout Eastern Greece,! too, Sparta identified 
herself with the energetic tyranny of Dionysius at Syrzcuse, as- 
sisting both to erect and to uphold it; a contradiction to her former 
maxims of action which would have astounded the historian He- 


rodotus. 

The empire of Sparta thus constituted at the end of 405 B.c., 
maintained itself in full grandeur for somewhat above ten years, 
until the naval battle of Knidus,? in 394 B.c. That defeat de- 


καὶ εὔχρηστον σοφιστικως ἐπι τῇ Aner τοῦ ἀργυρίου, μεϑύστερον φαυλὸν 
τινα καὶ ἐκτροπίαν καὶ ὀξίνην κατακιρνῶσι καὶ παρέχονται: καὶ τοὺς Λακεδαι- 
μονιους τοίνυν édeye, τὸν αὐτὸν ἐκείναις τρόπον, ἐν τῷ κατὰ τῶν ᾿Αϑηναίων 
πολέμῳ, τὴν ἀρχὴν ἠδιστῳ πόματι τῆς ἀπ᾽ ᾿Αϑηναίων ἐλευϑερίας καὶ προγράμ- 
ματι καὶ κηρύγματι τοὺς Ἕλληνας δελεάσαντας, ὕστερον πικρότατα σφίσιν 
ἔγχέαι καὶ ἀηδέστατα κράματα βιοτῆς ἐπωδύνου καὶ χρήσεως πραγμάτων ἀλ- 
γεινῶν, πάνυ τοὶ κατατυραννοῦντας τὰς πόλεις δεκαρχίαις καὶ ἁρμοσταὶς βαρυ 
γατοις, καὶ πραττομένους, ἃ δυσχερὲς εἶναι σφόδρα καὶ ἀνύποιστον φέρειν, καὶ 
ἀποκτιννύναι. 

Plutarch, ascribing the statement to the comic Theopompus, affirms him 
to be silly (ἔοικε ληρεῖν) in saying that the Lacedemonian empire began by 
being sweet and pleasant, and afterwards was corrupted and turned into 
bitterness and oppression; whereas the fact was, that it was bitterness and 
oppression from the very first. 

Now if we read the above citation from Theodorus, we shall see that 
Theopompus did not really put forth that assertion which Plutarch contra- 
dicts as silly and untrue. 

What Theopompus stated was, that the first Lacedemonians, during the 
war against Athens, tempted the Greeks with a most delicious draught and 
programme and proclamation of freedom from the rule of Athens, — and that 
they afterwards poured in the most bitter and repulsive mixtures of hard 
oppression and tyranny, ete. 

The sweet draught is asserted to consist — not. as Plutarch supposes, in 
the first taste of the actual Lacedemonian empire after the war, but —in 
the seductive promises of freedom held out by them to the allies during the 
war. Plutarch’s charge of ἔοικε ληρεῖν has thus no foundation. I have 
‘written δελεάσαντας instead of δελεάσοντας which stands in Didot’s Frag- 
nent, because it struck me that this correction was required to construe 
the passage. 

’ Isokrates, Or. iv, (Panegr.) s. 145; Or. viii, (de Pace) 5. 122; Diodor 
xiv, 10-44; xv, 23. Compare Herodot. v, 92; Thucyd. i, 18; Isok-ates, 
Or. iv, (Panegyr.) s. 144. 

* Isokrates, Panathen. s. 61. Σπαρτιᾶται μὲν yap ἔτη δέκα μόλις éneota 
fyoav αὐτῶν. ἡμεῖς δὲ πέντε καὶ ἑξήκοντα συνεχὼς κατεσχομεν τὴν ἀρχῆν 
Ido not hold myself bound to make out the exactness of the chronology 
of Isokrates. But here we may remark that his “ hardly ten years” is a 
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stroyed ner fleet and maritime ascendency, yet left her in undimim 
ished power on land, which she still maintained until her defeat 
by the Thebans! at Leuktra in 371 Β. 6. Throughout all this time 
it was her established system to keep up Spartan harmosts ana 
garrisons in the dependent cities on the continent as well as in the 
islands. Even the Chians, who had been her most active allies 
during the last eight years of the war, were compelled to submit 
to this hardship ; besides having all their fleet taken away from 
them.2 But the native dekarchies, though at first established by 
Lysander universally throughout the maritime dependencies, did 
not last as a system so long as the harmosts. Composed as they 
were to a great degree of the personal nominees and confederates 
of Lysander, they suffered in part by the reactionary Jealousy 
which in time made itself felt against his overweening ascendency. 
After continuing for some time, they lost the countenance of the 
Spartan ephors, who proclaimed permission to the cities (we do 
not precisely know when) to resume their preexisting govern- 
ments.3 Some of the dekarchies thus became dissolved, or modi- 
fied in various ways, but several probably still continued to subsist, 
if they had force enough to maintain themselves ; for it does not 
appear that the ephors ever systematically put them down, as Ly- 
sander had systematically set them up. 

The government of the Thirty at Athens would never have been 
overthrown if the oppressed Athenians had been obliged to rely 
on a tutelary interference of the Spartan ephors to help them in 
overthrowing it. My last volume has shown that this nefarious 


- ----- teen 


term, though less than the truth by some months, if we may take the bat. 
tle of Agospotami as the beginning, is very near the trith if we take the 
surrender of Athens as the beginning, down to the battle of Knidus 

' Pausanias, viii, 52, 2; ix, 6. 1. 

* Diodor xiv, 84, Isokrates, Orat. viii. (de Pace) s. 121 

* Xen. Hellen. iii, 4, 2 

Lysander accompanied King Agesilaus (when the latter was going to his 
Asiatic command in 396 Β c.). His purpose was — ὅπως τὰς ds καρχίας τὰς 
κατασταϑείσας ὑπ᾽ ἐκείνου ἐν Taig πόλεσιν, ἐκπ πτωκυίας δὲ διὰ τοὺς ἐφόρους, 
οἱ τὰς πατριους πολιτείας παρήγγειλαν, πάλιν καταστήσει μετ᾽ ᾿Αγησιλάου 

It shows the careless construction of Xenophon’s Hellenica, or perhaps 
his reluctance to set forth the discreditable points of the Lacedsemonian 
rule, that this is the first mention which he makes (and that too, indirectly} 
of the dekarchies, nine years after they had been first set up by Lysander 
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oligarchy came to its end by the unassisted efforts of Thrasybulua 
and the Athenian democrats themselves. It is true, indeed, that 
ihe arrogance and selfishness of Sparta and of Lysander had 
alienated the Thebans, Corinthians, Megarians, and other neighbor- 
ing allies, and induced them to sympathize with the Athenian ex- 
1165 against the atrocities of the Thirty, — but they never rendered 
any positive assistance of moment. The inordinate personal am- 
bition of Lysander had also offended King Pausanias and the 
Spartan ephors, so that they too became indifferent to the Thirty, 
who were his creatures. But this merely deprived the Thirty οἱ 
that foreign support which Lysander, had he still continued in the 
ascendent, would have extended to them in full measure. It was 
not the positive cause of their downfall. That crisis was brought 


about altogether by the energy of Thrasybulus and his com- 
panions, who manifested such force and determination as could not 


have been put down without an extraordinary display of Spartaz 
military power; a display not entirely safe when the sympathies 
of the chief allies were with the other side, —— and at any rate ad- 
verse to the inclinations of Pausanias. As it was with the Thirty 
at Athens, so it probably was also with the dekarchies in the de- 
pendent cities. The Spartan ephors took no steps to put them 
down; but where the resistance of the citizens was strenuous 
enough to overthrow them, no Spartan intervention came to prop 
them up, and the harmost perhaps received orders not to consider 
his authority as indissolubly linked with theirs. The native forces 
of each dependent city being thus left to find their own level, the 
decemvirs, once installed, would doubtless maintain themselves in 
a great number; while in other cases they would be overthrown, 
—or, perhaps, would contrive to perpetuate their dominion by 
compromise and alliance with other oligarchical sections. This 
confused and unsettled state of the dekarchies, — some still exist- 
ing, others half-existing, others again defunct, — prevailed in 396 
Β. 6.9 when Lysander accompanied Agesilaus into Asia, in the full 
hope that he should have influence enough to reorganize them all.! 


‘ Compare the two passages of Xenophon’s Hellenica, 111, 4, 7; 
5, 13. 

“Ate συντεταραγμένων ἐν ταὶς πόλεσι τὼν πολιτειῶν, καὶ οὔτε δημοκρατίας 
ἔτι οὔσης, ὥσπερ ἐπ᾽ ᾿Αϑηναίων, obte δεκαοχίας, ὥσπερ ἐπὶ Λυσάνδρου. 

But that some of these dekarchies still continued, we know frem the 
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We must recollect that no other dependent ¢ 


ity would 20ssess th 
same means of Ee ν ; possess the 
ims of offering en¢ rgetic resistance 


to its local decemvirs, 
and that the insular Grecian cities 
ly, | aturs 5 i 

y, but naturally helpless against the 


as Athens offered to the Thirty ς 
were not only feeble individual 
lords of the sea.! 

Such then was the result throughout Gre 
war, which had been undertaken me the 
nomy, was terminated by the battle of A 


ece, when that long 
name of universal auto- 
“gospotami. In place of 
promised autonomy, but 
An awful picture is given by the 


imperial Athens was substituted, not the 
yet more imperial Sparta. 
philo-Laconian Xenophon, in 


20¢ ᾿ 

O99 B.C., of the ascenc 

* e ©. ascendency exer- 
cised throughout all the Greci cailien 


an cities, not merely by > ς 
and the public officers, but even by the lien και eis ve s = 
“The Lacedemonians (says he in addressing the Genet ea 
are now the presidents of Greece; and even any ieie we 7 
Lacedamonian can accomplish what he pleases.” 2 " All hii, 
(he says In another place) then obeyed whatever order they iat 
receive from a Lacedwemonian citizen.” 3 ? Ro 
general ascendency thus omnipresent and 
enforced with a stringency of detail 


Not merely was the 
irresistible, but it was 
) , and darkened by : Ss 
accompaniments of tyranny and individual ee He 
never been known under the much-decried empire af Athans ᾿ 
We have more than one picture of the Athenian em we 
speeches made by hostile orators who had every motive a voles 
up the strongest antipathies in the bosoms οὐ their audience neal st 
it. We have the addresses of the Corinthian envors at Sp: en 
when stimulating the Spartan allies to the Péleguiecainn in sip 


ΕΝ 


subsequent passage The Theban envoys say to 
Athens, respecting the Spartans . — 


the public assembly at 


ai Soe 
AAAG μὴν καὶ > VUW)I 
PUY Ναὶ OVE ὕμων ἀπεστησαν φανεροί εἰσιν éfprarnKorec: ir 
τῶν ἁρμοστὼν τυραᾳᾷι a S?MATHKOTEC’ ὑπο TE yap 
1 βάννουνται, καὶ ὑπὸ δέκα avdpw ove Avoavdpor x 
THOEV Ev ἑκαστη πο; : Ι | Κρ" ταν 
/ ‘aor πόλεέεε — where the decemvirs are noted 


ἃ 2QOr : , 
im 395 B.c. See also Xen Agesilaus, i. 37 
i γ΄ . ; , 
Xen. Hellen iv, 5,15 


as still subsisting, 


2 ei στ ἐδ δ ᾿ 

Xen. Anab. νἱ, 6.12. Εἰσὶ μὲν γὰρ ἤδη ἐγγὺς αἱ Ελληνιδες 
was spoken at Kalpé in Bithynia) τῆς 
κασιν ἱκανοὶ δέ εἰσι 


eid πόλεις (this 
is δὲ Ελλάδος Λακεδαιμόνιοι προεστῇ- 
he pea τὲ, οἱ eel ἑκᾶαστος Λακεδαιμονίων ἐν 
gk δ, βούλονται διαπράττεσϑαι 
Xen Hellen. iii, 1,5. Πᾶσαι yap Tore 
δαιμόνι UVP ETLTATTOS . 3 
* Thucyd. i, 68-120. 


at πόλεις ἐπειϑοντο, ὅ,τε Aake 
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that of the envoys from Mityléné delivered at Olympia to the 
Spartan confederates, when the city had revolted from pee 
and stood in pressing need of support, — the discourse of Brasidas 
in the public assembly at Akanthus, — and more than one speech 
also from Hermokrates, impressing upon his Sicilian countrymen 
hatred as well as fear of Athens.! Whoever reads these dis- 
courses, will see that they dwell almost exclusively on the great 
political wrong inherent in the very fact of her empire, δος sc 
many Grecian communities of their legitimate autonomy, over and 
above the tribute imposed. ‘That Athens had thus already en- 
slaved mapy cities, and was only watching for oe 
enslave many more, is the theme upon which they expatiate. Ἢ 
of practical grievances, — of cruelty, oppression, stoped 4 
plied exiles, ete., of high-handed wrong committed by indivi ” 
Athenians, — not one word is spoken. Had there been the smallest 
pretext for introducing such inflammatory topics, how much more 
impressive would have been the appeal of Brasidas to the οὐρα 
thies of the Akanthians! How vehement would have been the 
denunciations of the Mitylenzan envoys, in place of the tame wae 
almost apologetic language which we now read in Thucydides ! 
Athens extinguished the autonomy of her subject-allies, and pon 
ished revolters with severity, sometimes even with cruelty. 
as to other points of wrong, the silence of accusers, such as thoso 
just noticed, counts as a powerful exculpation. =e) | | 

' The case is altered when we come to the period succeeding 1e 
battle of Egospotami. Here indeed also, we find the a : “A 
pire complained of (as the Athenian empire had been re nb 

contrast with that state of autonomy to which each city laid « ae 
and which Sparta had not merely promised to ensure, but ΝΜ cee 
as her only ground of war. Yet this is not the ee ον a 
— other topics stand more emphatically forward. re = 

virs and the harmosts (some of the latter being Helots), ‘ 
standing instruments of Spartan empire, are felt as μονα am nd 
painful than the empire itself; as the language held y Bras : 

at Akanthus admits them to be beforehand. At the time w ἣν 
Athens was a subject-city under Sparta, governed by the _ 
drian Thirty and by the Lacedemonian harmost in the acropo 


! Thucyd. iii, 9, iv, 59-85, vi, 76 
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the sense of indignity arisirg from the fact of su jection was 
absorbed in the still more terrible suffering arising from the enor- 
mities of those individual rulers whom the imperial state had set 
up. Now Athens set up no local rulers, — no native Te 
Thirty, — no resident Athenian harmosts or garrisons. This was 
of itself an unspeakable exemption, when compared with the con- 
dition of cities subject, not only to the Spartan empire, but also 
under that empire to native decemvirs like Kritias, and Spartan 
harmosts like Aristarchus or Aristodémus. A city subject to Athens 
had to bear definite burdens enforced by its own government, 
which was liable in case of default or delinquency to be tried 
before the popular Athenian Dikastery. But this same dikastery 
(as I have shown in a former volume, and as is distinctly stated by 
Thucydides)! was the harbor of refuge to each subject-city ; not 


n or native 


less against individual Athenian wrong-doers than against miscon- 
duct from other cities. Those who complained of the hardship 
suffered by a subject-city, from the obligation of bringing causes 
to be tried in the dikastery of Athens, — even if we take the case 
as they state it, and overlook the unfairness of omitting those 
numerous instances wherein the city was thus enabled to avert or 
redress wrong done to its own citizens, — would have complained 
both more loudly and with greater justice of an ever-present Athe- 
nian harmost ; especially if there were coexistent a native govern- 
ment of Ten oligarchs, exchanging with him guilty connivances, 
like the partnership of the Thirty at Athens with the Lacedemo- 
nian harmost Kallibius.2 

In no one point can it be shown that the substitution of Spartan 
empire in place of Athenian was a gain, either for the subject-cities 
or tor Greece generally ; while in many points, it was a great and 
serious aggravation of suffering. And this abuse of power is the 
more deeply to be regretted, as Sparta enjoyed after the battle of 
/Egospotami a precious opportunity, — such as Athens had never 
had, and such as never again recurred, — of reorganizing the 
Grecian world on wise principles, and with a view to Pan-hellenic 
stability and harmony. It is not her greatest sin to have refused 


i 


See the remarkable speech of Phrynichus in Thucyd. viii, 48, 5, which 
I have before referred to. 

* Xen. Hellen. ii, 3, 14. Compare the analogous case of Thebes. after 
the Lacedzmonians had got possession of the Kadmeia (v. 2, 34-36) 
9: 
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to grant universal autonomy. She had indeed promised it; but 
we might pardon a departure from specific performance, had she 
exchanged the boon for one far greater, which it was within her 
reasonable power, at the end of 405 B. c., to confer. ‘That universal 
town autonomy, towards which the Grecian instinct tended, though 
immeasurably better than universal subjection, was yet accompa- 
nied by much internal discord, and by the still more formidable 
evil of helplessness against any efficient foreign enemy. To en- 
sure to the Hellenic world external safety as well as internal 
concord, it was not a new empire which was wanted, but a new 
political combination on equitable and comprehensive principles ; 
divesting each town of a portion of its autonomy, and creating a 
common authority, responsible to all, for certain definite controlling 
purposes. If ever a tolerable federative system would have been 
practicable in Greece, it was after the battle of A2gospotami. ‘The 
Athenian empire, — which, with all its defects, I believe to have 
been much better for the subject-cities than universal autonomy 
would have been, —had already removed many difficulties, and 
shown that combined and systematic action of the maritime Grecian 
world was no impossibility. Sparta might now have substituted 
herself for Athens, not as heir to the imperial power, but as presi- 
dent and executive agent of a new Confederacy of Delos, — 
reviving the equal, comprehensive, and liberal principles, on whic! 
that confederacy had first been organized. 

It is true that sixty years before, the constituent members of the 
original synod at Delos had shown themselves insensible to its 
value. As soon as the pressing alarm from Persia had passed 
uver, some had discontinued sending deputies, others had disobeyed 
requisitions, others again had bought off their obligations, and for- 
feited their rights as autonomous and voting members, by pecu- 
niary bargain with Athens; who, being obliged by the duties of 
her presidency to enforce obedience to the Synod against all reluc- 
tant members, made successively many enemies, and was gradually 
converted, almost without her own seeking, from President into 
Emperor, as the only means of obviating the total dissolution of the 
Confederacy. But though such untoward circumstances had hap 
pened before, it does not follow that they would now have 
happencd again, assuming the same experiment to have been 
retried by Sparta, with manifest sincerity of purpose and tolerable 
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‘LOS. 208 
em . .Ξ > Ἂ rr γῆς , . : 
wisdom. The Grecian world. especially the maritime portion of it, 
had passed through trials not less painful than instructive during 
“ἢ a = 


this important interval. Nor does if seem rash to suppose, that the 
σι. . « 


~ulk of its members might now have been disposed to perfor 

steady confederate duties, at the cal] and under the μόνα, of 
Sparta, had she really attempted to reorganize a liberal confnde- 
racy, treating every city as autonomous and equal except in so fi 

as each was bound to obey the resolutions of ia laa ‘al peste 
However impracticable such a scheme may appear, we neat wath 
lect that even Utopian schemes have their transient cedaniiia ae 
δοί of certain success, at least of commencement not merely aes 
sible but promising. And my belief is, that had Kallikr: πῇ 


a ci ioe ὦ >. m Η 
with his ardent Pan-hellenic sentiment and for 


likratidas, 
ce of resoluti 

been the final victor over imperial Athens, he “οὐδὲ “4 Simin 
the moment of pride and omnipotence pass over witl , : 
some noble project like that sketched above. 
bered that Athens had never had the power of organizing any such 
generous Pan-hellenic combination. She had become de ies 
larized in the legitimate execution of her trust, as president ed 


1out essaying 
It is to be remem- 


‘ onfederacy of Delos, against refractory members ;! and had 
been obliged to choose between breaking up the Confederac 
and keeping it together under the strong compression of an 7" ᾿ 
rial chief. But Sparta had not yet become depopularized She 
now stood without competitor as leader of the Grecian ane mac 
might at that moment have reasonably hoped to carry the ei 
bers of it along with her to any liberal and Pan-hellenic organi- 
zation, had she attempted it with proper earnestness. Unfortu. 
nately she took the opposite course, under the ἐρίων of 
Lysander ; founding a new empire far more oppressive and οὐδ 
than that of Athens, with few of the advantages, and none of the 
excuses, attached to the latter. As she soon became even more 
unpopular than Athens, her moment of hich tide, for beneficent 
Pan-hellenic combination. passed away also, — never to return. 
Having thus brought all the maritime Greeks under her em- 
pire, with a tribute of more than one thousand talents imposed 
upon them, — and continuing to be chief of her landed alliance in 


§ Such ie : ‘haat: h : 
Such is the justification offered by the Athenian envoy at Sparta, im 
mediately fHre » ; ‘ “ὺ, ! ἣν 
: diately before the Peloponnesian war (Thucyd. i, 75 76). And it tg 
a ‘ Ν . ; . r yr ; : ; 
Orne Out In the main by the narrative of Thucydides himself (i, 99} 
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Central Greece, which now included Athens as a simple uuit, — 
Sparta was the all-pervading imperial power in Greece.'! Her 
new empire was organized by the victorious Lysander ; but with 
so much arrogance, and so much personal ambition to govern all 
Greece by means of nominees of his own, decemvirs and har- 
mosts, — that he raised numerous rivals and enemies, as well at 
Sparta itself as elsewhere. The jealousy entertained by king Pau- 
sanias, the offended feelings of Thebes and Corinth, and the man- 
ner in which these new phenomena brought about (in spite of the 
opposition of Lysander) the admission of Athens as a revived 
democracy into the Lacedemonian confederacy, —has been al- 
ready related. 

In the early months of 403 Β. c., Lysander was partly at home, 
partly in Attica, exerting himself to sustain the falling oligarchy 
of Athens against the increasing force of Thrasybulus and the 
Athenian exiles in Peireus. In this purpose he was directly 
thwarted by the opposing views of king Pausanias, and three out 
of the five ephors.2 But though the ephors thus checked Lysan- 
der in regard to Athens, they softened the humiliation by sending 
nim abroad to a fresh command on the Asiatic coast and the Hel- 
lespont; a step which had the farther advantage of putting asunder 
two such marked rivals as he and Pausanias had now become. 
That which Lysander had tried in vain to do at Athens, he was 
doubtless better able to do in Asia, where he had neither Pausa- 
nias nor the ephors along with him. He could lend effective aid 
to the dekarchies and harmosts in the Asiatic cities, against any 
internal opposition with which they might be threatened. Bitter 
were the complaints which reached Sparta, both against him and 
against his ruling partisans. At length the ephors were prevailed 
upon to disavow the dekarchies; and to proclaim that they would 
not hinder the cities from resuming their former governments 
at pleasure? 

But all the crying oppressions set forth in the complaints of the 
maritime cities would have been insufficient to procure the recall 
of Lysander from his command in the Hellespont, had not Pharna- 
bazus joined his remonstrances to the rest. These last representa 
tions so strengthened the enemies of Lysander at Sparta, that a 
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* Xen. Hellen. iii, 1,3. πάσης τῆς Ελλάδος προστάται, εἴς. 
3 Xen. Hellen. ii, 4, 28--30, * Xen. Hellen. iii, 4, 2 
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pereniptory order was sent to recall him. Constrained to obey, he 
came back to Sparta; but the comparative disgrace, and the loss 
of that boundless power which he had 2njoyed on his command 
was so insupportable to him, that he obtained permission to go on 
a pilgrimage to the temple of Zeus Ammon in Libya, under the plea 
that he had a vow to discharge.! He appears also to have visited 
the temples of Delphi and Dodona,? with secret ambitious projects 
which will be mentioned presently. This politic withdrawal 
softened the jealousy against him, so that we shall find him, after 
a year or two, reéstablished in great influence and ascendency. 
He was sent as Spartan envoy, at what precise moment we do not 
know, to Syracuse, where he lent countenance and aid to the 


The position of the Asiatic Greeks, alo 


λ Plutarch, Lysand. c. 19, 20, 21. 
The facts, which Plutarch states respecting Lysander, cannot be recon- 
ciled with the chronology which he adopts. He represents the recall of 
Lysander at the instance of Pharnabazus, with all the facts which preceded 
it, as having occurred prior to the reconstitution of the Athenian democ- 
racy, which event we know to have taken place in the summer of 403 B.c. 

Lysander captured Samos in the latter half of 404 B.c., after the surren 
der of Athens. After the capture of Samos, he came home in triumph, in 
the autumn of 404 B. c. (Xen. Hellen. iii, 3,9). He was at home, or serving 
in Attica, in the beginning of 403 B.c. (Xen. Hellen. ii, 4, 30). 

Now when Lysander came home at the end of 404 Β. Ο..) it was his tri- 
umphant return; it was not a recall provoked by complaints of Pharnaba- 
zus. Yet there can have been no other return before the restoration of the 
lemocracy at Athens. 

The recall of Lysander must have been the termination, not of this com- 
mand, but of a subsequent command. Moreover, it seems to me necessary, 
in order to make room for the facts stated respecting Lysander as well as 
about the dekarchies, that we should suppose him to have been again sent 
out (after his quarrel with Pausanias in Attica) in 403 B. c., to command 
in Asia. This is nowhere positively stated, but I find nothing to contradict 
it, and I see no other way of making room for the facts stated about Lysan- 
der. 

It is to be noted that Diodorus has a decided error in chronology as to 
the date of the restoration of the Athenian democracy. He places it in 
401 B. c. (Diod. xiv, 33), two years later than its real date, which is 403 B. 
c.; thus lengthening by two years the interval between the surrender of 
Athens and the reéstablishment of the democracy. Plutarch also seems te 
have conceived that interval as much longer than it really was. 

* Plutarch, Lysand. c 25. 3 Plutarch. Lysander,“ ἃ 
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lis, and the Hellespont, became very peculiar after the triumph οἱ 
Sparta at Egospotami. I have already recounted how, immedis 
ately after the great Athenian catastrophe before Syracuse. the 
Persian king had renewed his grasp upon those cities, from which 
the vigorous hand of Athens had kept him excluded for more than 
fifty years; how Sparta, bidding for his aid, had consented by 
three formal conventions to surrender them to him, while her com- 
missioner Lichas even reproved the Milesians for their aversion 
to this barg 
competing for the same advantage, had expressed her willingness 
to pay the same price for it.! After the battle of /Egospotami, this 
convention was carried into effect ; though seemingly not without 
disputes between the satrap Pharnabazus on one side, and Lysan- 
der and Derkyllidas on the other.2 The latter was Lacedzmonian 
harmost at Abydos, which town, so important as a station on the 


ain; how Athens also, in the days of her weakness, 


Hellespont, the Lacedzemonians seem stil] to have retained. But 
Pharnabazus and his subordinates acquired more complete com- 
mand of the Hellespontine AXolis and of the Troad, than ever they 
had enjoyed before, both along the coast and in the interior3 _ 

Another element, however, soon became operative. The condi- 
tion of the Greek cities on the coast of Ionia, though according to 
Persian regulations they belonged to the satrapy of Tissaphernes, 
was now materially determined, — first, by the competing claims 
of Cyrus, who wished to take them away from him, and tried to 
get such transfer ordered at court, — next. by the aspirations of that 
young prince to the Persian throne. As Cyrus rested his hope 
of success on Grecian cooperation, it was highly important to him 
to render himself popular among the Greeks, especially on his 
own side of the Aigean. Partly his own manifestations of just 
and conciliatory temper, partly the bad name and known perfidy 
of Tissaphernes, induced the Grecian cities with one accord to 
revolt from the latter. All threw themselves into the arms of Cy- 
rus, except Miletus, where Tissaphernes interposed in time, slew 
the leaders of the intended revolt, and banished many of their par- 
tisans. Cyrus, receiving the exiles with distinguished favor, levied 
an arriy to besiege Miletus and procure their restoration ; while 


Thucyd. Vill, 5, 18-37, 56-58. 84. 
Platarch, Lysander, 6. 19, 20, Xen. Hellen. iii, 1, 9 
Xen. Hellen. iii, 1, 13 
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he at the same time threw strong Grecian garrisons into the other 
tities to protect them against attack.! 
This local quarrel was, however, soon merged in the more com- 


prehensive dispute respecting the Persian succession. Both parties 


were found on the field of Kunaxa; Cyrus with the Greek soldiers 
and Mlilesian exiles on one side, — Tissaphernes on the other. 
How that attempt, upon which so much hinged in the future his- 
tory both of Asia Minor and of Greece, terminated, I have already 
recounted. Probably the impression brought back by the Lacede- 
monian fleet which left Cyrus on the coast of Syria, after he had 
surmounted the most difficult country without any resistance, was 
highly favorable to his success. So much the more painful would 
be the disappointment among the Ionian Greeks when the news 
of his death was afterwards brought; so much the greater their 
alarm, when Tissaphernes, having relinquished the pursuit of the 
Ten Thousand Greeks at the moment when they entered the 
mountains of Karduchia, came down as victor to the seaboard ; 
more powerful than ever,—rewarded? by the Great King, for 
the services which he had rendered against Cyrus, with all the 
territory which had been governed by the latter, as well as with 
the title of commander-in-chief over all the neighboring satraps, -— 
nnd prepared not only to reconquer, but to punish, the reveched 
maritime cities. He began by attacking Kymé ;3 ravaging the 
territory, with great loss to the citizens, and exacting from thera a 
still larger contribution, when the approach of winter rendered it 
inconvenient to besiege their city. 

In such a state of apprehension, these cities sent to Sparta, as the 
great imperial power of Greece, to entreat her protection against 
the aggravated slavery impending over them.4 The Lacedzemo- 
nians had nothing farther to expect from the king of Persia, with 
whom they had already broken the peace by lending aid to Cyrus. 
Moreover, the fame of the Ten Thousand Greeks, who were now 
coming home along the Euxine towards Byzantium, had become 
diffused throughout Greece, inspiring signal contempt for Persian 
military efficiency, and hopes of enrichment by war against the 
Asiatic satraps. Accordingly, the Spartan ephors were induced 
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* Xen. Anab i, 1, 8. 
* Xen Anab u, 3, 19, ii, 4,83 Xen. Aellen. iii, 1, 3; iii, 3, 23. 
5 Diodor xiv, 35. 4 Diodor. ut exp. 
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to comply with the petition of their Asiatic countrymen, and te 
send over.to Asia Thimbron at the head of a considerable force : 
two thousand Neodamodes (or Helots who had been enfranchised) 
and four thousand Peloponnesians heavy-armed, accompanied by 
three hundred Athenian horsemen, out of the number of those whe 
had been adherents of the Thirty, four years before; an aid granted 
by Athens at the special request of Thimbron. Arriving in Asia 
during the winter of 400-399 p. c., Thimbron was reinforced in 
the spring of 399 B. c. by the Cyreian army, who were brought 
across from Thrace as described in my last chapter, and taken into 
Lacedemonian pay. With this large force he became more than 
a match for the satraps, even on the plains where they could em- 
ploy their numerous cavalry. The petty Grecian princes of Per- 
gamus and Teuthrania, holding that territory by ancient grants 
from Xerxes to their ancestors, joined their troops to his, con- 
tributing much to enrich Xenophon at the moment of his depart- 
ure from the Cyreians. Yet Thimbron achieved nothing worthy 
of so large an army. He not only miscarried in the siege of La- 
rissa, but was even unable to maintain order among his own 
soldiers, who pillaged indiscriminately both friends and foes.! 
Such loud complaints were transmitted to Sparta of his irregu- 
larities and inefficiency, that the ephors first sent him order to 
march into Karia, where Tissaphernes resided, — and next. before 
that order was executed, despatched Derkyllidas to supersede him; 
seemingly in the winter 399-398 B.c. Thimbron on returning to 
Sparta was fined and banished.2 

It is highly probable that the Cyreian soldiers, though excellent 
in the field, yet having been disappointed of reward for the pro- 
digious toils which they had gone through in their long march, 
and having been kept on short allowance in Thrace, as well as 
cheated by Seuthes, — were greedy, unscrupulous, and hard to be 
restrained, in the matter of pillage ; especially as Xenophon, their 
most influential general, had now left them. Their conduct 
greatly improved under Derkyllidas. And though such improve- 
ment was doubtless owing partly to the superiority of the latter 
over Thimbron, yet it seems also partly ascribable to the fact that 


' Xen. Hellen iii, 1, 5-8, Xen Anab. vii, 8, 8-1ε. 
* Xen. Hellen. iii, 1,8, Diodor xiv, 38. 
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Xenophon, after a few months of residence at Athens, accompa. 
nied him to Asia, and resumed the command of his old comrades. 
Derkyllidas was a man of so much resource and cunning, as te 
have acquired the surname of Sisyphus.2 He had served through- 
out all the concluding years of the war, and had been harmost at 
Abydus during the naval command of Lysander, who condemned 
him, on the complaint of Pharnabazus, to the disgrace of public 
exposure with his shield on his arm;3 this was (I presume) a dis- 
gra.e, because an officer of rank always had his shield carried for 
him by an attendant, except in the actual encounter of battle. 
Having never forgiven Pharnabazus for thus dishonoring him, 
Derkyllidas now took advantage of a misunderstanding between 
that satrap and Tissaphernes, to make a truce with the latter, and 
conduct his army, eight thousand strong, into the territory of the 
former.4 The mountainous region of Ida generally known as the 
Troad,— inhabited by a population of AXolic Greeks (who had 
gradually Hellenized the indigenous inhabitants), and therefore 
known as the /Zolis of Pharnabazus, — was laid open to him bya 
recent event, important in itself as well as instructive to read. 
Theentire Persian empire was parcelled into so many satrapies; 
each satrap being bound to send a fixed amount of annual tribute, 
and to hold a certain amount of military force ready, for the court 
at Susa. Provided he was punctual in fulfilling these obligations, 
little inquiry was made as to his other proceedings, unless in the 
rare case of his maltreating some individual Persian of high rank. 
In like manner, it appears, each satrapy was divided into sub- 
satrapies or districts; each of these held by a deputy, who paid to 
the satrap a fixed tribute and maintained for him a certain mili 
tary force, — having liberty to govern in other respects as he 


' There is no positive testimony to this ; yet such is my belief, as I have 
stated at the close of the last chapter. It is certain that Xenophon was 
serving under Agesilaus in Asia three years after this time, the only mat- 
ter let for conjecture is, at what precise moment he went out the second 
time. The marked improvement in the Cyreian soldiers, is one reason for 
the statement in the text; another reason is, the great detail with which 
the military operations of Derkyllidas are described, rendering it probable 
that the narrative is from an eye-witness. 

* Xen. Hellen. iii, 1, 8; Ephorus, ap Athenex. xi, p. 500 

* Xen. Hellen. iii, 1,9. ἐστάϑη τὴν ἀσπίδα ἔχων. 

* Xen. Hellen. iii, 1. 10 - iii, 2, 28. 
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pleased. Besides the tribute, however, presents of undefiued 
amount were of constant occurrence, both from the satrap to the 
king, and from the de sputy to the satrap. Nevertheless, enough 
was extorted from the people (we need h: ardly add), to leave an 
ample profit both to the one and to the other.) 

This region, called /Eolis, had been entrusted by Pharnabazus 
to a native of Dardanus named Zénis. who, after holding the post 
for some time and giving full satisfaction, died of illne 58, leaving a 
widow with a son and daughter still minors. The satr: ap was on 
the point of giving the district to another person, when Mania, the 
widow of Zénis, herself a native of Dardanus. preferred her peti- 
tion to be allowed to succeed her husband. V isiting Pharnabazus 
with money in hand, sufficie nt not only to satisfy himself, but also 
to gain over his mistresses and his ministe rs,*— she said to him. 
— " My husband was faithful to you, and pe aid his tribute so recu- 
larly as to obtain your thanks. If I serve you no worse than he, 
why should you name any ine deputy? If I fail in giving you 
satisfaction, you can always remove me, and give the place to 
another.” Pharnabazus granted her petition, and had no cause to 
repent it. Mania was regular in her payment of tribute, —fre- 
quent in bringing him presents, — and splendid, be yond any of his 
other deputies, in her manner of receiy ing him whenever he visited 
the district. 

Her chief residence was at Sképsis, Gergis, and Kebrén, — in- 
land towns, strong both by position and by fortification, amidst the 
mountainous region once belonging to the Teukri Gergithes. It 
was here too that she ke pt her treasures, which. partly left ἴω her 
husband, partly accumulated by herself, had gradually reached an 
enormous sum. But her district also reached down to the coast, 
comprising among other towns the classical name of Ilium. and prob 


i Napa 2 Cer ; Ρ Υ ᾽ν 
See the description of the satrapy of Cyrus (Xenoph. Anab. i, 9, 19, 


21, 22). Inthe main, this division and subdivision of the entire empire 
into revenue-districts, each held | Ὺ ἃ nominee responsible for payment of 
the rent or tribute, to the government or to some higher officer of the gov 
ernment — is the system prevalent throughout a laree partion of Asia t 
the present day. 

3 Xen. Hellen. iii, 1,10. ᾿Αναζεύξασα τὸν στόλον, καὶ γρήματα λαβοῦσ Ι, 
ὥστε καὶ αὐτῷ Φαρναβάζω δοῖ ναι, καὶ ταὶς παλλακίσιν αὐτνϑῦ χαρίσασϑαι καὶ 
τοῖς δυναμένοις μάλιστα παρὰ Papva3 
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ably her own native city, the neighboring Datjanus. She main- 
tained, besides, a large military force of Grecian mercenaries in 
regular pay and excellent condition, which she employed both as 
garrison for each of her dependent towns, and as means for con- 
quest in the neighborhood. She had thus reduced the maritime 
towns of Larissa, Hamaxitus, and Koldne, in the southern part of 
the Troad; commanding her troops in person, sitting in her chariot 
to witness the attack, and rewarding every one who distinguished 
himself. Moreover, when Pharnabazus undertook an expedition 
against the predatory Mysians or Pisidians, she accompanied him, 
and her military force formed so much the best part of his army, 
that he paid her the highest compliments, and sometimes con- 
descended to ask her advice.!' So, when Xerxes mvaded Greece, 
Artemisia, queen of Halikarnassus, not only furnished ships among 
the best appointed in his fleet, and fought bravely at Salamis, but 
also, when he chose to call a council, stood alone, in daring to give 
him sound opinions contrary to his own leanings ; opinions which, 
fortunately for the Grecian world, he could bring himself only to 


tolerate, not to follow.? 
Under an energetic woman like Mania, thus victorious and well- 
provided, AZolis was the most defensible part of the satrapy of 


Pharnabazus, and might probably have defied Derkyllidas, had not 
a domestic traitor put an end to her life. Her son-in-law, Meidias, 
a Greek of Sképsis, with whom she lived on terms of intimate 
confidence —-“ though she was scrupulously mistrustful of every 
one else, as it is proper for a despot to be,” 3 — was so inflamed by 
his own ambition and by the suggestions of evil counsellors, who 
told him it was a shame that a woman should thus be ruler while 


' Xen. Hellen. iii, 1, 15 * Herod viii, 69 
° Such is the emphatic language of Xenophon (Hellen. ii, 1, 14) — Mee- 
diac, ϑυγατρὸς ἀνὴρ αὑτῆς, Ov, ἀναπτερωϑεὶς ὑπο τινων, ὡς αἰσχρὸν εἴη, 


0 ἐιδιωτὴην εἶναι, τοὺς μὲν ἄλλους para 


γυναίκα μὲν ἄρχειν, αὐτὸν 
φυδαττομένης αὐὑτης, ὥσπερ ἐν τυραννίδι προσήκει, ἐκείνῳ 
dé πιστευούσης καὶ ἀσπαζομεένης, ὥσπερ ἂν γυνὴ γαμβρὸν ἀσπάζοιτο͵ --- εἰσελε 
Cov ἀποπνιξαι αὐτὴν λέγεται. 

For the illustration of this habitual insecurity in which the Grecian des- 
pot lived, see the dialogue of Xenophon called Hieron (1, 12, τ᾿. 8-10, vu, 
10) He particularly dwells upon the multitude of family crimes which 
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stained the houses of the Grecian despots , murders by fathers sons br 
ers, wives, etc. (iil, 8) 
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he was t - i 
= og ewe man, that he strangled her in her chamber 
ollowing 5 - 30 assassi 
or ing up his nefarious scheme, he also assassinated her son, ἃ 
beautiful youth of seventeen. He succeeded in getting possession 
“- © ay a 
of the three strongest places in the district, Kebrén, Sképsis, and 
Gergis, together with the accumulated treasure of Mania; but the 
commanders in the other towns refused obedience to his summons, 
until they should receive orders from Pharnabazus. To that sa- 
ω ἐπ. ad ner % ; 

p Meidias instantly sent envoys, bearing ample presents, with a 
petition that the satrap would grant to him the district which had 
been enjoyed by Mania. Pharnabazus, repudiating the presents, 
s * . ‘ ᾿ - *. # a - με 5 

ent an indignant reply to Meidias,— “ Keep them until I come to 
seize them, and seize you, too, along with them. I would not 
consent to live, if I were not to avenge the death of Mania.” ! 

At that critical moment, prior to the coming of the satrap, Der 
k Ty ic Ta 2 Ἷ ca ᾿ ry iar γ 7 ¥ Ἢ Η 

yllidas presented himself with his army, and found /£olis almost 
defenceless. The three recent conquests of Mania, — Larissa 
; A Α ᾿ ν᾿ .- OO cs 
Hamaxitus, and Kolénz, surrendered to him as soon as he ap- 
peared ; while the garrisons of Ilium and some other places, who 
he ( ¢ > a » . ἡ ὩΣ Ν . γν 7 
ad taken special service under Mania, and found themselves 
worse off now that they had lost her, accepted his invitation to 
renounce Persian dependence, declare themselves allies of Sparta, 
and hold their cities for him. He thus became master of most 
part of the district, with the exception of Kebrén, Sképsis, and 
ΡῊ * - = ι 
Gergis, which he was anxious to secure before the arrival of Phar- 
aabazus. Ox arriving before Kebrén, however, in spite of this 
necessity for haste, he remained inactive for four days,2 because 
the sacrifices were unpropitious ; while a rash, subordinate officer, 
hazarding an unwarranted attack during this interval, was repulsed 
sg wounded. The sacrifices at length became favorable, and 
: oe was rewarded for his patience. The garrison, affected 
y the example of those at Ilium and the other towns, disobeyed 


+ Xen. Hellen. iii, 1, 13. 

* Xen. Hellen. iii, 1, 18; Diodor. xiv, 38. 

The reader will remark here how Xenophon shapes the narrative in such 
8 manner as to inculcate the pious duty in a general of obeying the warn- 
ings furnished by the sacrifice, —either for action or for inaction. I have 
already noticed (in my preceding chapters) how often he does this in the 
Anabasis. 


Pr an inference is never (I believe) to be found suggested in Thueydé 
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their commander, who tried to earn the satrap’s favor by holding 
out and assuring to him this very strong place. Sending out 
heralds to proclaim that they would go with Greeks and not with 
Persians, they admitted the Lacedemonians at once within the 
gates. Having thus fortunately captured, and duly secured this 
important town, Derkyllidas marched against Sképsis and Gergis, 
the former of which was held by Meidias himself; who, dreading 
the arrival of Pharnabazus, and mistrusting the citizens within, 


thought it best to open negotiations with Derkyllidas. He sent to 


solicit a conference, demanding hostages for his safety. When he 
eame forth from the town, and demanded from the Lacedzemonian 
eommander on what terms alliance would be granted to him, the 
atter replied, —“ On condition that the citizens shall be left free 
nd autonomous ;” at the same time marching on, without waiting 
‘ther for acquiescence or refusal, straight up to the gates of the 
t wn. Meidias, taken by surprise, in the power of the assailants, 
and aware that the citizens were unfriendly to him, was obliged to 
cive orders that the gates should be opened ; so that Derkyllidas 
found himself by this manceuvre in possession of the strongest 
place in the district without either loss or delay, —to the great 
delight of the Skepsians themselves.! 

Derkillydas, having ascended the acropolis of Sképsis to offer a 
sacrifice of thanks to Athéné, the great patron goddess of Ilium 
and most of the Teukrian towns, — caused the garrison of Meidias 
to evacuate the town forthwith, and consigned it to the citizens 
themselves, exhorting them to conduct their political affairs as be- 
came Greeks and freemen. This proceeding, which reminds us 
of Brasidas in contrast with Lysander, was not less politic than 
generous; since Derkyllidas could hardly hope to hold an inland 
town in the midst of the Persian satrapy except by the attach- 
ments of the citizens themselves. He then marched away te 
Gergis, still conducting along with him Meidias, who urgently en- 
treated to be allowed to retain that town, the last of his remaining 
fortresses. Without giving any decided answer, Derkyllidas took 
him by his side, and marched with him at the head of his army, 
arrayed only in double file, so as to carry the appearance of peace, 
to the foot of «he lofty towers of Gergis. The garrison on the 
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Xen. Hellen ui. , 20-23. 
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walls, seeing Meidias along with him, allowed him to approach 
without discharging a single missile. “Now, Meidias (said he), 
order the gates to be opened, and show me the way in, to the tem. 
ple of Athéné, in order that I may there offer sacrifice.” Again 
Meidias was forced, from fear of being at once seized as a prisoner, 
to give the order ; and the Lacedzmonian forces found themselves 
in possession of the town. Derkyllidas, distributing his troops 
around the walls, in order to make sure of his conquest, ascended 
to the acropolis to offer his intended sacrifice ; after which he pro- 
ceeded to dictate the fate of Meidias, whom he divested of his 
character of prince and of his military force, — incorporating the 
latter in the Lacedemonian army. He then called upon Meidias 
to specify all his paternal property, and restored to him the whole 
of what he claimed as such, though the bystanders protested 
against the statement given in as a flagrant exaggeration. But he 
laid hands on all the property, and all the treasures of Mania. — 
and caused her house, which Meidias had taken for himself. to be 
put under seal, — as lawful prey ; since Mania had belonged to 
Pharnabazus,! against whom the Lacedsmonians were making 
war. On coming out after examining and verifying the contents 
of the house, he said to his officers, “ Now, my friends, we have 
here already worked out pay for the whole army, eight thousand 
men, for nearly a year. Whatever we acquire besides, shall come 
to you also.” He well knew the favorable effect which this intel- 
ligence would produce upon the temper, as well as upon the disci- 


i 


d Xen. Hellen ill, ΞΕ. 20 Εὐπε μοι, ἔφη, Mai ia ὁὲ τινος 71 ἦ 
εἶπον, ἦτε Φαρνααζον Οὐκοῦν καὶ τὰ ἐκείνης, ἔφη, Φαρναβάζου. 
ἔφασαν ‘Huyuetep' ἂν εἴη, ἔφη, ἐπεὶ κρατοῦμεν" πόλέμιοι γὰρ ἡμῖν Papvapa- 
ζος 

Two points are remarkable here. 1 The manner in which Mania. the 
administratrix of a large district, with a prodigious treasure and a laree 
army in pay, is treated as belonging to Pharnabazus — as the servant or 
slave of Pharnabazus. 2. The distinction here taken between public pro 
perty and private property, in reference to the laws of war and the rights 
of the conqueror. Derkyllidas lays claim to that which had belonged to 
Mania (or to Pharnabazus) , but not to that which hac, belonged to Meidias. 

According to the modern rules of international law. this distinetion is 
one allowed and respected, everywhere except at sea. But in the ancient 
world, it by no means stood out so clearly or prominently , and the observ 
ance of it here deserves notice. 
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pline of the army. — especially upon the Cyreians, who had tasted 
the discomfort of irregular pay and poverty. 

“ And where am I to live?” asked Meidias, who found himself 
turned out of the house of Mania. “In your rightful place of 
abode, to be sure (replied Derkyllidas); in your native town 
Sképsis, and in your paternal house.! ἢ What became of the as- 
sassin afterwards, we do not hear. But it is satisfactory to find 
that he did not reap the anticipated reward of his crime; the 
fruits of which were an important advantage to Derkyllidas and 
his army,—and a still more important blessing to the Greek 
cities which had been governed by Mania, — enfranchisement and 


autonomy. 

This rapid, easy, and skilfully managed exploit, — the capture 
ut nine towns in eight days, — is all which Xenophon mentions as 
achieved by Derkyllidas during the summer. Having acquired 


pay for so many months, perhaps the soldiers may have been dis- 


posed to rest until it was spent. But as winter approached, it 
became necessary to find winter quarters, without incurring the 
reproach which had fallen upon Thimbron of consuming the sub- 
stance of ailies. Fearing, however, that if he changed his position, 
Pharnabazus would employ the numerous Persian cavalry to 
harass the Grecian cities, he tendered a truce, which the latter 
willingly accepted. For the occupation of ‘olis by the Lacedee- 
monian general was a sort of watch-post (like Dekeleia to Athens,) 
exposing the whole of Phrygia near the Propontis (in which was 
Daskylium the residence of Pharnabazus) to constant attack.? 
Derkyllidas accordingly only marched through Phrygia, to take 
up his winter quarters in Bithynia, the north-western corner of 
Asia Minor, between the Propontis and the Euxine; the same 
territory through which Xenophon and the Ten Thousand had 
marched, on their road from Kalpé to Chalkédon. He procured 


Xen. Hellen. iii, 1, 28. 

Thus finishes the interesting narrative about Mania, Meidias, and Der 
kyllidas. The abundance of detail, and the dramatic manner, in whieh 
Xenophon has worked it out, impress me with a belief that he was actually 
present at the scene. 

2 Xen. Hellen. iii, 2,1. νομίζων τὴν Αἰολίδα ἐπιτετειχίσϑαι τῇ éavrot 
@xjoe. Φρυγίᾳ. 

The word ἐπιτειχίζειν is capital and significant, in Grecian warfare. 
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abundant provisions and booty, slaves as well as cattle, by plunder. 
ing the Bithynian villages ; not without occasional losses on his 
own side, by the carelesances of marauding parties.! 

One of these losses was of considerable magnitude. Derkyllidag 
had obtained from Seuthes in European Thrace (the same prince 
of whom Xenophon had so much reason to compl: uin) a reinforce- 
ment of three hundred cavalry and two hundred peltasts, — Odry- 
sian Thracians. These Odry ‘sians established themselves in a 
separate camp, nearly two miles and a half from Derkyllidas, which 
they surrounded with a palisade about man’s height. Being inde- 
fatigable plunderers, they prevailed upon Derkyllidas to send them a 
guard of two hundred hoplites, for the purpose of guarding their sep- 
arate camp with the booty accumulated within it. Presently the 
camp became richly stocked, especially with Bithynian captives. 
The hostile Bithynians, however, w atching their opportunity when 
the Odrysians were out marauding, suddenly attacked at daybreak 
the two hundred Grecian hoplites in the camp. Shooting at them 
over the palisade with darts and arrows, they killed and wounded 
some, while the Greeks with their spears were utterly helpless, 
and could only reach their enemies by pulling up the palisade and 
charging out upon them; but the light-armed assailants, easily 
evading the charge of warriors with shield and spear, turned round 
upon them when they began to retire, and slew eed before they 
could get back. In each successive sally the same phenomena re- 
curred, until at length all the Greeks were overpowered and slain, 
except fifteen of them, who charged through the Odrysians in the 
first sally, and marched onward to join Derkyllidas, instead of re- 
turning with their comrades to the palisade. Derkyllidas lost no 
time in sending a reinforcement, which, however, came too late, 
and found only the naked bodies of the slain. The victorious 
Bithynians carried away all their own captives.2 

At the beginning of spring the Spartan general returned to 
Lampsakus, where he found Arakus and two other Spartans, just 
arrived out as commissioners sent by the ephors. Arakus came 
with instructions to prolong the command of Derkyllidas for 
another year; as well as to communicate the satisfaction of the 
ephors with the Cyreian army, in consequence of the great im- 
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Xen Hellen. iii, 2, 2-5. * Xen. Flellen 
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orevement in their conduct, compared with the year of Thimbron. 
He accordingly assembled the soldiers, and addressed them in a 
mingled strain of praise and admonition ; expressing his hope that 
they would continue the forbearance which they had now begun 
to practise towards all Asiatic allies. The commander of the Cy- 
reians (probably Xenophon himself), in his reply, availed himself 
of the occasion to pay a compliment to Derkyllidas. “ We (said 


he) are the same men now as we were in the previous year; but 
we are under a different general ; you need not look farther for 
the explanation.!” Without denying the superiority of Derkyl- 
lidas over his predecessor, we may remark that the abundant 
wealth of Mania, thrown into his hands by accident (though he 
showed great ability in turning the accident to account), was an 
auxiliary circumstance, not less unexpected than weighty, for 


ensuring the good behavior of the soldiers. 

It was among the farther instructions of Arakus to visit all the 
principal Asiatic Greeks, and report their condition at Sparta; 
and Derkyllidas was pleased to see them entering on this survey 
at a moment when they would find the cities in undisturbed peace 
and tranquillity.2 So long as the truce continued both with Tissa- 
phernes and Pharnabazus, these cities were secure from aggression, 
and paid no tribute; the land-force of Derkyllidas affording te 


' Xen. Hellen. iii, 2, 6, 7 

Morus supposes (I think, with much probability) that ὁ τῶν Κυρείων 
προεστηκὼς here means Xenophon himself. 

He could not with propriety advert to the fact that he himself had not 
been with the army during the year of Thimbron 

Xen. Hellen. iii, 2, 9. ἔπεμψεν αὐτοὺς an’ Ε φέσου διὰ τὼν ὃ λλη- 
νιδων πόλεων, ἡδόμενος ὅτι ἔμελλον ὄψεσϑαι τὰς πόλεις ἐϊ εἰρήνῃ εὐδαιμονι- 
κῶς διαγούσας. I cannot but think that we ought here to read ἐπ᾿ ᾿Εφέσον, 
not an’ ᾿Εφέσου, or else ἀπὸ Λαμψάκου 

It was at Lampsakus that this interview and conversation between Der 
kyllidas and the commissioners. took place. The commissioners were to 
be sent from Lampsakus to Ephesus through the Grecian cities. 

The expression ἐν εἰρήνῃ εὐδαιμονικῶς διαγούσας has reference to the 
foreign relations of the cities, and to their exemption from annoyance by 
Persian arms, — without implying any internal freedom or good condition. 
There were Lacedemonian harmosts in most of them, aud dekarchies half 
broken up or modified in many ; see the : juent passages (in, 2, 20; iia, 
4.7; iv, 8,1) 

VOL. IX. 
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them a protection! analogous to that which had been conferred by 
Athens and her powerful fleet, during the interval between the 
formation of the Confederacy of Delos and the Athenian catas- 
trophe at Syracuse. At the same time, during the truce, the army 
had neither occupation nor subsistence. To keep it together and 
near at hand, yet without living at the cost of friends, was ‘he 
problem. It was accordingly with great satisfaction that Derky}- 
udas noticed an intimation accidentally dropped by Arakus. Some 
envoys (the latter said) were now at Sparta from the Thracian 
Chersonesus (the long tongue of land bordering westward on the 
Hellespont), soliciting aid against their marauding Thracian neigh- 
bors. That fertile peninsula, first hellenized a century and a half 
before by the Athenian Miltiades, had been a favorite resort for 
Athenian citizens, many of whom had acquired property there 
during the naval power of Athens. The battle of ZEgospotami 
dispossessed and drove home these proprietors, at the same time 
depriving the peninsula of its protection against the Thracians. 
lt now contained eleven distinct cities, of which Sestos was the 
most important ; and its inhabitants combined to send envoys 
to Sparta, entreating the ephors to send out a force for the 
purpose of building a wall across the isthmus from Kardia to 
Paktyé; in recompense for which (they said) there was fertile 
tand enough open to as many settlers as chose to come, with coast 
and harbors for export close at hand. Miltiades, on first going out 
to the Chersonese, had secured it by constructing a cross-wall on 
the same spot, which had since become neglected during the pe- 
riod of Persian supremacy; Perikles had afterwards sent fresh 
volonists, and caused the wall to be repaired. But it seems to have 
been unnecessary while the Athenian empire was in full vigor, — 
since the Thracian princes had been generally either conciliated, 
or kept off, by Athens, even without any such bulwark.2 Informed 
that the request of the Chersonesites had been tavorably listened to 
at Sparta, Derkyllidas resolved to execute their project with his 
own army. Having prolonged his truce with Pharnabazus, he 
crossed the Hellespont into Europe, and employed his army during 
the whole summer in constructing this cross-wall, about four and ¢ 


’ Compare Xen. Hellen. iv, 2, 5. 
2 Herodot. vi, 36, Plutarch, Perikles, c. 19, Isokrates, Or v, (Philipp 
2.7 
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quarter miles it: length. The work was distributed in portions to dif. 
ferent sections.of the army, competition being excited by rewards 
for the most rapid and workmanlike execution ; while the Cherso- 
nesites were glad to provide pay and subsistence for the army, dur- 
ing an operation which provided security for all the eleven cities, 
and gave additional value to their lands and harbors. Numerous 
settlers seem to have now come in, under Lacedzemonian auspices, 
— who were again disturbed, wholly or partially, when the Lace- 
dzmonian maritime empire was broken up a few years afterwards.! 

On returning to Asia in the autumn, after the completion of this 
work, which had kept his army usefully employed and amply pro- 
vided during six months, Derkyllidas undertook the siege of Arta- 
neus, a strong post (on the continental coast eastward of Mityléné) 
occupied by some Chian exiles, whom the Lacedzmonian admiral 
Kratesippidas had lent corrupt aid in expelling from their native 
island a few years before.2 ‘These men, living by predatory expe- 
ditions against Chios and Ionia, were so well supplied with provi- 
sions that it cost Derkyllidas a blockade of eight months before he 
could reduce it. He placed in it a strong garrison well supplied, 
that it might serve him as a retreat in case of need, — under an 
Achzan named Drako, whose name remained long terrible from 
his ravages on the neighboring plain of Mysia.3 

Derkyllidas next proceeded to Ephesus, where orders presently 
reached him from the ephors, directing him to march into Karia 
and attack ‘Tissaphernes. The temporary truce which had hitherto 
provisionally kept off Persian soldiers and tribute-gatherers from 
the Asiatic Greeks, was now renounced by mutual consent. These 
Greeks had sent envoys to Sparta, assuring the ephors that Tissa- 
phernes would be constrained to renounce formally the sovereign 
rights of Persia, and grant to them full autonomy, if his residence 
in Karia were vigorously attacked. Accordingly Derkyllidas 
marched southward across the Meander into Karia, while the 
Lacedzemonian fleet under Pharax cooperated along the shore 
At the same time Tissaphernes, on his side, had received rein 
forcements from Susa, together with the appointment of generalis 
simo over all the Persian force in Asia Minor; upon which Phar. 


' Xen. Hellen. iii, 2, 10, iv, 8,5. Diodor. xiv, 38. 
? Diodor. xiii, 65. 
? Xen. Hellen. iii, 2, 11; isokrates, Or. iv, (Panegyr.) 5. 167 
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nabazus (who had gone up to court in the 


, interval lo concert more 
vigorous means of prosecuting the war, | 


“haber tac tag ut had now returned)! 
joinec him in Karia, prepared to commence vigorous Operations 
for the expulsion of Derkyllidas and his army. Having properly 
C ic Ἵ ei : 
garrisoned the strong places, the two satraps crossed the Mawander 
at the head of a powerful Grecian and Karian force, with nume- 
rous Persian cavalry, to attack the Ionian cities. 
hear is VW Ἄγ Vv ae ve > r } 1 Ὶ 
ard this news, Derkyllidas came back with his army from Karia, 
to cover the rN ΠΩ ΘΟ Ω τὶ . 
er the towns menaced. Ilaving recrossed the Me 
was marching with his army in di 


As soon as he 


ander, he 
sorder, not suspecting the enemy 
to be near, when on a sudden he came upon their scouts, planted 
on some sepulchral monuments in the road. [16 al | 
up to the neighboring monuments and towe 


so sent some scouts 
um rs, who apprised him that 
Ἐν two satraps, with their Joint force in good order, were planted 
rere to intercept him. Ife unmediately gave orders for his hoplites 
to form in battle array of eight deep, with the peltasts, and his 
handful of horsemen, on each flank. But such was the alarm 
caused among his troops by this surprise, that none could be relied 
upon except the Cyreians and the Peloponnesians. Of the insular 
and lonian hoplites, from Priéné and other cities, some actually 
hid their arms in the thick standing corn, an” fled; 


Ἐρκαδωὶ , | others, who 
took their places in the line, manifested 


a dispositions which left lit. 

> 2 af f et tte 

tle hope that they would stand a charge; so that the Persians had 

the οἱ Stee i » δ᾽ . ᾿ : x ‘ wh Die S ζ 
e Saami of fighting a battle not merely with superiority of 

number, but also with advantage of posit : 


: ion and circumstances. 
Pharnabazus was 


anxious to attack without delay. But Tissa- 


yh rnes . monllania na ᾿ > 
phernes, who recollected well the valor of the Cyreian troops, and 
a . ἰὼ « 


concluded tht al > remaini — = . 
l the remaining Greeks were like them, 


' forbade 
it; sending forward heralds { 


| Ὁ Ο demand a conference. As they 
approached, Derkyllidas, surrounding himself with ς 
οὗ the finest and best-equipped 


a body-cuard 


soldiers,? advanced to the front of 


the line to meet them: sayin: ae 
recet thie Mm ; Say Iie that he, for his part, Was prepared 


' Diodor. xiv, 39. 
* Xen. Hellen. iii, 2, 18. 
In the Anabasis (ii, 23) X i 
ens gn 18 (11, 2, 3) Xenophon mentions the like care on the part 
ea . ς Ἵ ‘ ᾿ a) Ts) ° a a 
᾿ rchus, to hare the best armed and most impos'ng soldiers around 
m, when he went to his interview with Tissaphernes 


Xenophon gladly avails himself of the Opportunity, to pay an indirect 
sompiiment to the Cyreian army. 
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w mht, — but since a conference was demanded, he hdd no objec- 
tion to grant it, provided hostages were exchanged. This having 
been assented to, and a place named for conference on the ensuing 
day, both armies were simultaneously withdrawn; the Persians te 
Tralles, the Greeks to Leukophrys, celebrated for its temple of 
Artemis Leukophryne.! 

This backwardness on the part of Tissaphernes even at a time 
when he was encouraged by a brother satrap braver than himself, 
occasioned to the Persians the loss of a very promising moment 
and rescued the Grecian army out of a position of much peril. It 
helps to explain tg us the escape of the Cyreians, and the manner 
in which they were allowed to cross rivers and pass over the most 
difficult ground without any serious opposition; while at the same 
time it tended to confirm in the Greek mind the same impressions 
of Persian imbecility as that escape so forcibly suggested. 

The conference, as might be expected, ended in nothing. Der- 
kyllidas required on behalf of the Asiatic Greeks complete autono- 
my,— exemption from Persian interference and tribute; while 
the two satraps on their side insisted that the Lacedeemonian army 
should be withdrawn from Asia, and the Lacedemonian harmosta 
from all the Greco-Asiatic cities. An armistice was concluded, te 
allow time for reference to the authorities at home; thus replacing 
matters in the condition in which they had been at the beginning 
of the year.? 

Shortly after the conclusion of this truce, Agesilaus, king of Spar- 
ta, arrived with a large foree, and the war in all respects began to 
assume larger proportions, — of which more in the next chapter. 

But it was not in Asia alone that Sparta had been engaged in 
war. The prostration of the Athenian power had removed that 
common bond of hatred and alarm which attached the allies to her 
headship; while her subsequent conduct had given positive offence, 
and had even excited against herself the same fear of unmeasured 
imperial ambition which had before run so powerfully against 
Athens. She had appropriated to herself nearly the whole of the 
Athenian maritime empire, with a tribute scarcely inferior, if at all 
inferior, in amount. How far the total of one thousand talents 
was actually realised during each successive year, we are not in ἃ 


* Xen. Hellen. iii, 2,19, Diodor. xiv, 39. τ Xen. Hellen iti, 2, 20. 
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condition to say; but such was the assessment imposed and the 
scheme laid down by Sparta for her maritime dependencies, — 
enforced too by omnipresent instruments of rapacity and oppressior 
decemvirs and harmosts, such as Athens had never paraiieled. 
When we add to this great maritime empire the prodigious ascen- 


ὶς 


dency on land which Sparta had enjoyed before, we shall find « 
total of material power far superior to that which Athens had 
enjoyed, even in her day of greatest exaltation, prior to the truce 
of 445 B.C. 

This was not all. From the general dulness of character per- 
yading Spartan citizens, the full resources of the state were hardly 
ever put forth. Her habitual short-comings at the moment of ac- 
tion are keenly criticised by her own friends, in contrast with the 
ardor and forwardness which animated her enemies. But at and 
after the battle of AX.gospotami, the entire management of Spartan 
foreign affairs was found in the hands of Lysander; a man not 
only exempt from the inertia usual in his countrymen, but of the 
most unwearied activity and grasping ambition, as well for his 
country as for himself. Under his direction the immense advan- 
tages which Sparta enjoyed from her new position were at once 
systematized and turned to the fullest account. Now there was 
enough in the new ascendency of Sparta, had it been ever so mod- 
estly handled, to spread apprehension through the Grecian world. 
But apprehension became redoubled, when it was seen that her 
ascendency was organized and likely to be worked by her most 
ageressive leader for the purposes of an insatiable ambition. F 
tunately for the Grecian world, indeed, the power of Sparta 
not long continue to be thus absolutely wielded by Lysander, whose 
arrogance and overweening position raised enemies against him at 
home. Yet the first impressions received by the allies respecting 
Spartan empire, were derived from his proceedings and his plans 
of dominion, manifested with ostentatious insolence ; and such im- 
pressions continued, even after the influence of Lysander himself 
had been much abated by the counterworking rivalry of Pausanias 
and others. 

While Sparta separately had thus gained so much by the close 
of the war, not one of her allies had received the smallest remu- 
neration or compensation, except such as might be considered te 


be involved in the d:struction of a formidable enemy. Even the 
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pecuniary result or residue which Lysander had broaght home 
with him (four hundred and seventy talents remaining out of the 
udvances made by Cyrus), together with the booty acquired at 
Dekeleia, was all detained by the Lacedzmonians themselves. 
Thebes and Corinth indeed presented demands, in which the other 
allies did not (probably durst not) join, to be allowed to share. 
But though all the efforts and sufferings of the war had fallen upon 
these allies no less than upon Sparta, the demands were refused, 
and almost resented as insults.! Hence there arose among the 
allies not merely a fear of the grasping dominion, but a hatred of 
the monopolizing rapacity, of Sparta. Of this new feeling, an early 
manifestation, alike glaring and important, was made by the The- 
bans and Corinthians, when they refused to join Pausanias in his 
march against Thrasybulus and the Athenian exiles in Peirzus,? 


—less than a year after the surrender of Athens, the enemy whom 


these two cities had hated with such extreme bitterness down to 
the very moment of surrender. Even Arcadians and Achezans 
too, habitually obedient as they were to Lacedzemon, keenly felt 
the different way in which she treated them, as compared with tke 
previous years of war, when she had been forced to keep alive 
their zeal against the common enemy. 

The Lacedzmonians were however strong enough not merely 
to despise this growing alienation of their allies, but even to tak 
revenge upon such of the Peloponnesians as had incurred their 
displeasure. Among these stood conspicuous the Eleians; now 
under a government called democratical, of which the leading man 
was Thrasydeus, — a man who had lent considerable aid in 404 
B. C. to Thrasybulus and the Athenian exiles in Peirzeus. The 
Eleians, in the year 420 B. c., had been engaged in a controversy 
with Sparta, — had employed their privileges as administrators 


' Xenoph. Hellen. iii, 5,5; Plutarch, Lysand. c. 27; Justin, v, 10. 
Xen. Hellen. ii, 4, 30. 

> Xen. Hellen. iii, 5,12. Κορινϑίους δὲ καὶ “Apxadag καὶ ᾿Αχαίους τι φῶ- 
uev , οἱ ἐν μὲν τῷ πρὸς ὑμᾶς (it is the Theban envoys who are addressing 
the public assembly at Athens) πολέμῳμαλα λιπαρούμενοι ὑπ᾽ Exe 
ivwv (the Lacedzemonians), tavtwy καὶ πόνων καὶ κινδύνων καὶ daravnuc: 
των peteixyov’ ἐπεὶ δ᾽ ἔπραξαν ἃ ἐβούλοντο οἱ Λακεδαιμόνιοι, ποίας ἢ ἀρχῆς ἃ 
τιμῆς ἢ ποίων χρημάτων μετσόεδώκασιν αὐτοὶς ; ἀλλὰ τοὺς μὲν εἱλώτας ἁρμοσ 
τὰς καϑιστάναι ἀξιοῦσι, τω» Jé ξυμμάχων ἐλευϑέρων ὄντων, ἐπεὶ εὐτύγησαν 
ὄεσποται ἀνα πεφήνασιν. 
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of the Olympic festival to exclude her from attendance on thet 
occasion, — and had subsequently been in arms against her along 
with Argos and Mantineia. To these grounds of quarrel, now of 
rather ancient date, had been added afterwards, a refusal to furnish 
aid in the war against Athens since the resumption of hostilities 
in 414 3. C., and a recent exclusion of king Agis, who had come 
in person to offer sacrifice and consult the oracle of Zeus Olym- 
pius ; such exclusion being grounded on the fact that he was about 
to pray for victory in the war then pending against Athens, con- 
trary to the ancient canon of the Olympic temple, which admitted 
no sacrifice or consultation respecting hostilities of Greek against 
Greek.!| These were considered by Sparta as affronts ; and the 
season was now favorable for resenting them, as well as for chas- 
tising and humbling Elis.2. Accordingly Sparta sent an embassy, 
requiring the Eleians to make good the unpaid arrears of the quota 
assessed upon them for the cost of the war against Athens; and 
farther, — to relinquish their authority over their dependent town- 
ships or Periceki, leaving the latter autonomous.2 Of these depen: 
dencies there were several, no one very considerable individually, 
in the region called Triphylia, south of the river Alpheus, and 
north of the Neda. One of them was Lepreum, the autonomy of 
which the Lacedzemonians had vindicated against Elis in 420 B.C, 
though during the subsequent period it had again become subject. 


! Xen. Hellen. iii, 2, 22 
Τούτων δ᾽ ὕστερον, καὶ "Αγιδος πεμφϑέντος ϑῦσαι 
τινα, ἐκώλυον οἱ ᾿Ηλεῖοι, μὴ προσεύχεσϑαι νικὴν πολέμου, λέγοντες, ὡς καὶ 


τὸ ἀρχαῖον εἴη οὕτω νόμιμον, μὴ χρηστηριάζεσϑαι τοὺς Ἕλληνας ἐφ᾽ Ἑ λλήνωι 


τῷ Διὶ κατὰ μαντι 


πολέμῳ ὥστε ἄϑυτος ἀπῆλϑεν. 

This canon seems not unnatural, for one of the greatest Pan-he 
Yet it was not constantly observed at Olym- 
2); nor yet at Delphi, 


llenic 


temples and establishments. 
pia (compare another example — Xen. Hellen. iv, 7, 

which was not less Pan-hellenic than Olympia (see Thucyd. i, 118). We 
are therefore led to imagine that it was a canon which the Eleians invoked 
only when they were prompted by some special sentiment or aversion. 

2 Xen. Hellen. iii, 2,23. Ἔκ τούτων οὗν πάντων ὀργιζομένοις, ἔδοξε 
ἐφόροις καὶ τῇ ἐκκλησίᾳ, σωφρονίσαι αὑὐτοῦς. 

3 Diodorus (xiv, 17) mentions this demand for the arrears ; which ap 
pears very probable. It is not directly noticed by Xenophon, who however 
mentions (see the passage cited in the note of page preceding) the general 
assessment levied by Sparta upon all her Peloponnesian allies during thg 


ΤΩ Γ 
TOC! 


war 
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The Eleians refused compliance with the demand thus sent 
alleging that their dependent cities were held by the right ot came 
quest. ‘They even retorted upon the Lacedzemonians the pice 
of enslaving Greeks ;! upon which Agis marched with "ὦ Rito 
te invade their territory, entering it from the north side where i 
jomed Achaia. Hardly had he crossed the frontier river Larissus 
and begui. his ravages, when an earthquake occurred. hich os 
event, usually construed in Greece as a divine weininn, eed es 
this occasion so strongly on the religious susceptibilities of Agis 
that he not only withdrew from the Eleian territory, but Seiten’ 
nla lig a arn so much additional courage to the 

leians, thé ley sent envoys and tried to establish alliances 
among those cities which they knew to be alienated from Sparta. 
Not even Thebes and Corinth, however, could be induced to assist 
them; nor did they obtain any other aid except one thousand | 
from /Etolia. ee 

In the next summer Agis undertook a second expedition, accom- 
panied on this occasion by all the allies of Sparta; even by the 
Athenians, now enrolled upon the list. Thebes and Corinth sks 
stood aloof. On this occasion he approached from the op sr or 
southern side, that of the territory once called ρῶν suit : 

through Aulon, and crossing the river Neda. He nares sca 
Triphylia to the river Alpheius, which he crossed. and in if 
ceeded to Olympia, where he consummated the sacrifice from hich 
the Eleians had before excluded him. In his march he ae joined 
by the inhabitants of Lepreum, Makistus, and δον Sais ae 
towns, which now threw off their subjection to Elis. Thus rein- 


forced, Agis proceeded onward towards the city of Elis throuch a 
. b δ < 


roductive country under ‘ishing agri 
Ρ ᾿ der flourishing agriculture, enriched by the 


Cc * Υ͂ ‘ 4. “a 7 7 ; Ly ore) ‘ ; : ; 
rowds and sacrifices at the neighboring Olympic temple, and for 
- ς, "᾿ 3 7 
' Diodor. xiv, 17 
Diodorus introduces 
es in these transactions Kir -ausani 4 
, ὉΠ: ig Pausanias, not i 
as the acting person. , oe 
EE hc RRS ΤΗ͂Ν ᾿ 
ἷ ἊΝ inias states (11, 8, 2) that the Eleians, in returning a negative answer 
fe 1€ requisition of Sparta, added that they would enfranchise their Peri- 
ΟΚΙ, when they saw Sparta enfranchise her own. This answer appears to 
: : Ξ ; « wt ῳὡ 
ον: highly improbable, under the existing circumstances of Sparta and her 
: ations to the other Grecian states. Allusion to the relations between 
‘ ‘ ᾿ ) en. ° ἜΣ ὲ 5 
parta and her Periceki was a novelty, even in 371 Bo at the congre 
ε A 1 “ es 
which preceded the battle of Leuktra aoe 
VOL. IX. 10* δ᾽ 
ἱ Looc 
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a long period unassailed. After attacking, not very vigorously, 
the half-fortified city, — and being repelled by the tolian auxili- 
aries, — he marched onward to the harbor called Kylléné, still 
plundering the territory. So ample was the stock of slaves, cattle, 
and rural wealth generally, that his troops not only acquired riches 
for themselves by plunder, but were also joined by many Arcadian 
and Achzan volunteers, who crowded in to partake of the golden 
barvest.! 

The opposition or wealthy oligarchical party in Elis availed 
themselves of this juncture to take arms against the government ; 
hoping to get possession of the city, and to maintain themselves in 
power by the aid of Sparta. Xenias their leader, a man of im- 
mense wealth, with several of his adherents, rushed out armed, 
and assailed the government-house, in which it appears that ‘Thra- 
sydzus and his colleagues had been banqueting. They slew seve- 
ral persons, and among them one, whom, from great personal 
resemblance, they mistook for ‘Thrasydieus. The latter was how- 
ever at that moment intoxicated, and asleep in a separate chamber. 
They then assembled in arms in the market-place, believing them- 
selves to be masters of the city ; while the people, under the like 
impression that Thrasydzus was dead, were too much dismayed to 
offer resistance. But presently it became known that he was yet 
alive; the people crowded to the government-house “ like a swarm 
οἱ bees,”3 and arrayed themselves for his protection as well as 
under his guidance. Leading them forth at once to battle, he 
completely defeated the oligarchical insurgents, and forced them 
to flee for protection to the Lacedzemonian army. 


' Xen. Hellen. iii, 2, 23, 26; Diodor. xiv, 17 

2 Xen. Hellen. iii, 2, 27; Pausanias, iii, 8, 2; v, 4, 5. 

The words of Xenophon are not very clear — Βουλόμενοι δὲ οἱ περὶ Zeviav 
τὸν λεγόμενον μεδίμνῳ ἀπομετρήσασϑαι TO παρὰ τοῦ πατρὸς ἀργύριον (τὴν 
πόλιν) δι᾿ αὐτὼν προσχωρῆσαι Λακεδαιμονιοις, ἐκπεσόντες ἐξ οἰκιας Sion ἔχον- 
τες σφαγὰς ποιοῦσι, καὶ ἄλλους τε τινας κτείνουσι, καὶ ὁμοιόν τινα Θρασυδαίῳ 
ἀποκτείναντες, τῷ τοὺ δήμου προστάτῃ, ῴοντο Θρασυδαῖον ἀπεκτονέναι... Ὁ 
dé Θρασυδαῖος fri καϑεύδων ἐτύγχανεν, οὗπερ ἐμεϑύσϑη 

Both the words and the narrative are here very obscure. It seems as if a 
sentence had dropped out, when we come suddenly upon the mention of 
ihe drunken state of Thrasydus, without having before been told of amy 
vircumstance either leading to or implying this condition. 

* Xen. Hellen iii, 2, 28 
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Agis presently evacuat2d the 


ἐδ ι Eleian territory, yet not without 
planting a Lacedemonian | 


1armost and a garrison, together wi 
Xenias and the oligarchical exil CN δὲ Agia 
oa — : garenical exiles, at Epitalium, a little way south 
of the river Al ius 10 . a ae Ae 
snipes y pheius. Occupying this fort (analogous to Dekeleia 
j ries { Ay ΟΥ̓: Ὁ tro δὼ 7 . . 
in Attica), they spread ravage and ruin all around throughout the 
autumn and winter, to such a degree, that in the early s ring 
Thrasydzus and the Eleian | Y Springs 
asydeeus ὁ the Mielan government were compelled to send 
to Sparta and solicit peace. They consented t 


fortificati δαὶ Ο raze the imperfect 
ortifications 11 city. so ς eS . m 
ons of their city, so as to leave it quite open. They far- 
ΕΝ 


ther surrendere ir harbor of Kylléné wi 
endered their harbor of Kylléné with their ships of war, 


and relinquished all authority over the Triphylian townships, as 


well as over Lasion, which was claimed as an Arcadian town.! 


Though they pressed strenuously their claim to preserve the town 


of Epeium (between the Arcadian town of Herea and the Tri- 
phylian town of Makistus), on the plea that they had bought it 
irom its previous inhabitants at the price of thirty talents paid y ee 
— the Lacedzmonians, pronouncing this to be a compulsory ων 


rain im se ( eaker nartiec , 
gain imposed upon weaker parties by force, refused to recognize it 


ile 


The town was taken away from them, seeminely without any 


reimbursement of the purchase money either in part or in whol 
< ἰ εἰ i ic. 


On these ter ‘le; . 
© rms = 4] φ Ss TATA ‘ ] ; P ris 
the Eleians we: admitted to peace, and enrolled 


again among the members of the Laced 


zmonian confederacy.2 


ἐν. τ, ὦ ὡς ΠΣ ; ; 
Xen. Hellen. iii, 2. 30 ihere is something perplexir 
description of the Triphylian townships which he Elei 
} A < ϊ ΔΘ... WiliCll eC 9 018 Π 8 


ay 
anl 


First. he doe ot nam ¥ _— ν WM Ε 
loes not name Le preum or M stus, both of which neverthele 


had joined Agis on his invasion and were the 


ῃ rf ; } *f | 
most importan piaces 
i 


[rivhvlia {ΠῚ 9. 95) Ἐπ’ ae . 
riphylia (iii, 2,25). Next, he names Letrini. Amphidoli, and Marg: 


a a εὐ | 
as Triphylian; which γι 
elsewhere distinguished from 
words in his text, καὶ τὰς Tpx 
f cen to mean 
Lepreum and Makistus rhaps with I ι hi 
ne | : ISTUS, pe rhap WIth e «otner places which we do not 
(ΠΟΥ͂ ; but that a καὶ after ὦ vat, has fallen f tl 
: ui after vat, has fallen out of the text, and that the 


cities, whose names follow. are ae Dat : 
hose names follow, are to be taken as not Triphylian. Phrixa and 


Epits ; rere hoth ith } Ivy 

pitalium were both south, but only just south, of the Alpheius ; they were 
NOL O 3 § TS ᾿ ΠῪ QD lis ‘ i ἢ , | 
ot on the borders of Triphylia, —and it seems doubtful wether they 


properly Triphylian. 


were 


2 yr 5 san (6 21) ; 

Xen. Hellen. iii, 2, 30; Diodor. xiv, 34: Pausan. lll, 8 2 
γγ' ὅω γε . ἜΣ 7 vs’ ’ 4 ‘1; , . 
This war between Sparta and Elis. reaches over three different years, it 
began in the first, occupied the whole of 


Al 


the second, ard was finished j 

5. é , al as nnisned in 

the third. Which years these three were (out of the seven which separate 
, ‘en Nu - pore 

B C. 403-396), critics have not been unanimous. 
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The time of the Olympic festival seems to have been now 
approaching, and the Eleians were probably the more anxious te 
obtain peace from Sparta, as they feared to be deprived of theiz 
privilege as superintendents. The Pisatans, — inhabitants of the 
district immediately around Olympia, — availed themselves of the 
Spartan invasion of Elis to petition for restoration of their original 
privilege, as administrators of the temple of Zeus at Olympia with 
its great periodical solemnity, — by the dispossession of the Eleians 


as usurpers of that privilege. But their request met with no suc- 
cess. It was true indeed that such right had belonged to the Pisa- 
tans in early days, before the Olympic festival had acquired its 
actual Pan-hellenic importance and grandeur ; and that the 
Eleians had only appropriated it to themselves after conquering 


Following the chronology of Diodorus, who places the beginning of the 
war in 402 B.c., I differ from Mr. Clinton, who places it in 401 B.c. (Fasti 
Hellen. ad ann.), and from Sievers (Geschichte von Griechenland bis zur 
Schlacht von Mantinea, p. 382), who places it in 398 B. c. 

According to Mr. Clinton’s view, the principal year of the war would 
have been 400 B.c., the year of the Olympic festival. But surely, had such 
been the fact, the coincidence of war in the country with the Olympic festa 
val, must have raised so many complications, and acted so powerfully on 
the sentiments of all parties, as to be specifically mentioned. In my judg- 
ment, the war was brought to a close in the early part of 400 B.c., before 
the time of the Olympic festival arrived. Probably the Eleians were anx- 
jous, on this very ground, to bring it to a close before the festival did ar- 
rive. 

Sievers, in his discussion of the point, admits that the date assigned by 
Diodorus to the Eleian war, squares both with the date which Diodorus 
gives for the death of Agis, and with that which Plutarch states about the 
duration of the reign of Agesilaus, — better than the chronology which he 
himself (Sievers) prefers. He founds his conclusion on Xenophon, Hell 
iii, 2, 21. Τούτων dé πραττομένων ἐν τῇ ᾿Ασίᾳ ὑπὸ Δερκυλλίδα, Λακεδαιμόνιοι 
κατὰ τὸν αὐτὸν χρόνον πάλαι ὀργιζόμενοι τοῖς Ἠλείοις, ete. 

This passage is certainly of some weight; yet I think in the present case 
it 1s not to be pressed with rigid accuracy as to date. The whole third 
Book down to these very words, has been occupied entirely with the course 
of Asiatic affairs. Not a single proceeding of the Lacedzemonians in Pelo- 
ponnesns, since the amnesty at Athens, has yet been mentioned. The com- 
mand of Derkyllidas included only the last portion of the Asiatic exploits, 
and Xenophon has here loosely referred to it as if it comprehended the 
whole. Sievers moreover compresses the whole Eleian war into onv year 
and a fraction ; an interval, shorter, I think, than that which is implied 19 
the statements of Xenophon. 
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= hereliery of Pisa. But taking the festival as it then stood 
sQte Σ γὼ wille ra ry ; ι ᾿ a 
the Pisatans, mere villagers without any considerable city, were 
᾿ = . 3 m. . Ἶ . ᾿ 
incomp« tent to do justice tc it, and would have lowered its dienit 
in the eyes of all Greece. κὰν 
Accordi 16 Lacedz i 
J dingly the Lacedamonians, on this ground, dismissed the 
claimants, and left the superintendence of the Olympic games still 
in the hands of the Eleians.! tena 
This triumpha ictati 
- ant dictatior rms is 
I on Οἱ terms to Elis, placed the Lace- 


dzmonians in onditi Ι 
ans a condition of overruling e 
a ee rruling ascendency throughout 
| sus, such as they had never attained before. ΤῸ com 
plete their victory, they rooted out all the remnants of their ancient 
en sssenians, § ye 
penne the Me ssenians, some of whom had been planted by the 
: — at Naupaktus, others in the island of Kephallenia. All 
of t Lis persecuted race were now expelled, in the hour of Lacedx- 
ΣΌΝ omnipotence, from the neighborhood of Peloponnesus, and 
orced to take shelter, some in Sicily K ΜΝ 
a: | ter, some in Sicily, others at Kyréné@.2 We 
1 a future chapter have to ὁ 1 
ξ commemorate the turn of fc 

na : or 
in their favor. wie 


* Xen. Hellen. iii, 2, 31. * Dicdor. xiv, 84, Pausan. iv, 26, 2. 
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CHAPTER LXXIII. 


AGESILAUS KING OF SPARTA.— THE CORINTHIAN WAR. 

Tue close of the Peloponnesian war, with the victorious orgiuni- 
gation of the Lacedemonian empire by Lysander, has already 
been described as a period carrying with it increased sufferings to 
those towns which had formerly belonged to the Athenian empire, 
as compared with what they had endured under Athens, — and 
harder dependence, unaccompanied by any species of advantage, 
even to those Peloponnesians and inland cities which had always 
been dependent allies of Sparta. To complete the melancholy 
picture of the Grecian world during these years, we may add 
(what will be heres fter more fully detailed) that calamities of a 
still more deplorable character overtook the Sicilian Greeks ; first, 
from the invasion of the Carthaginians, who sacked Himera, Seli- 
nus, Agrigentum, Gela, and Kamarina, — next from the over- 
ruling despotism of Dionysius at Syracuse. 

Sparta alone had been the gainer; and that to a prodigious 
extent, both in revenue and power. It is from this time, and from 
the proceedings of Lysander, that various ancient authors dated 
the commencement of her degeneracy, which they ascribe mainly 
to her departure from the institutions of Lykurgus by admitting 
gold and silver money. These metals had before been strictly 
prohibited ; no money being tolerated except heavy pieces of 
iron, not portable except to a very trifling amount. That such 
was the ancient institution of Sparta, under which any Spartan 
having in his possession gold and silver money, was liable, if 
detected, to punishment, appears certain. How far the regulation 


may have been in practice evaded, we have no means of determin- 
ing. Some of the ephors strenuously opposed the admission of 


the large sum brought home by Lysander as remnant of what he 


had received from Cyrus towards the prosecution of the war. 
They contended that the admission of so much gold and silver into 
the public treasury was a flagrant transgression of the Lykurgean 
erdinances. But their resistance was unavailing, and the new ac 
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quisitions were received ; though it still continued to be 

ent (and was even made a capital offence, if we tice 
tng any indivicedl to be found with gold and silver ἊΝ 
re tea “μρῃρὰ ΓῸ enforce such a prohibition, however, even if 
practicable before, ceased to be practicable so soon as Sie metal 
were recognized and tolerated in the possession, and f 4 
poses of the government. » and for the pur- 

There can be no doubt that the introduction of a large αὶ 

coined gold and silver into Sparta was in itself a striki τὴ ἐπακῖτς 
portant phenomenon, when viewed in cial ay ay οὐρῇ 
liar customs and discipline of the state. “It was Nikely Σ ΕΣ 
strong antipathies in the bosom of an old fankiowed Spa ᾿ a 
probably king Archidamus, had he been alive acu “a a 
th with the opposing ephors. But Plutarch and Posie i. 
enya il too much as a phenomenon by itself; ἀμ ὦ “tc 
eally one characteristic mark and portion of a new assemblace of 
circumstances, into which Sparta had been peti. θα 


| gradually arrivi 
during the last years o ν cae 


f the war, ἢ hi 
war, and which were brought into 


i N cl \ € ι ΐ Ϊ Ὁ i l 


Ti 42 . » 
ihe institutions of Lykureus 
s ¢ 4ykureus, though exc i ‘ iti 
; gus, though excluding all Spartan citi- 


zens. by 4 τ ον Σὰ ἕν 
s, by an unremitting drill and public mess, from trade and in 


dustry, from ostentation, and from luxury, — did not by 


duibieadite ἢ Ἁ Poa 
xtinguish in their bosoms the love of money ;2 while it had 
ney ; ad a 


than to abate, tl ’ 

| ef ᾿ , , the love of 
owe yarts ki i i 
power. The Spartan kings, Leotychides and 


any means 


positive tendency to exaggerate. rather 


aa 
Pleistoanax, had 


! Plutar : 
utarch, Lysan . 79 ν ᾿ 
» 4ysand. c. 17. Compare Xen. Rep Laced. vii, 6 


Both Ephorus : T 
us an he pus r 
I d lheopompus recounted the Opposition to the intro 


Sparta, each ioni 
} ) arta, e: mentioning the ἢ: » of 
the ephors as taking the lead in it Riis ola 


duction of gold and silver into 


Wi < r. ὃ ] ) Cle ΐ ΟΙ 3 a { 4 ἵ T oO 
Che { iS a consider ible bo j 
. . « Ψ Vv of an ien ὃ 

τ ; es δ. < 


silver as a cause 
stanza of Horace (Od. iu, 3, 


Aurum irrepertum, et sic melius situm 
Cum terra celat, spernere fortior 
Quam cogere humanos in usus. 
eee, anne Saree rapiente dextra. 
1, Ὁ, 29. 
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both been guilty of receiving bribes ; Tissaphernes had found 


means (during the twentieth year of the Peloponnesian war) te 
corrupt not merely the Spartan admiral Astyochus, but also nearly 
all the captains of the Peloponnesian fleet, except the Syracusan 
Hermokrates ; Gylippus, as well as his father Kleandrides, had 
degraded himself by the like fraud; and Anaxibius at Byzantium 
was not at all purer. Lysander, enslaved only by his appetite for 
dominion, and himself a remarkable iistance of superiority to pe- 
was thus not the first to engraft that vice on 


cuniary corruption, 
But though he found it already 


the minds of his countrymen. 
diffused among them, he did mach to impart to it a still more de- 
cided predominance, by the immense increase of opportunities, 
and enlarged beety for peculation, which his newly-organized 
Spartan empire furnished. Not merely did he bring home a large 
residue in gold and silver, but there was a much larger annual 
tribute imposed hy him on the dependent cities, combined with 
numerous appointments of harmosts to govern these cities. Such 
appointments presented abundant illicit profits, easy to acquire, 
and even difficult to avoid, since the decemvirs in each city were 
eager thus to purchase forbearance or connivance for their own 
misdeeds. So many new sources of corruption were sufficient to 
operate most unfavorably on the Spartan character, if not by im- 
planting any fresh vices, at least by stimulating all its inherent 
bad tendencies. 

To understand the material change thus wrought in it, we have 


only to contrast the speeches of king Archidamus and of the 
Corinthians, made in 432 Β. α. at the beginning of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, with the state of facts at the end of the war, — during 
the eleven years between the victory of AEgospotami and the de- 
feat of Knidus (405-394 B.C.) At the former of the two epochs, 
Sparta had no tributary subjects, nor any funds in her treasury, 


while her citizens were very reluctant to pay imposts.'! About 
334 B. ©., thirty-seven years after her defeat at Leuktra and her 
loss of Messenia, Aristotle remarks the like fact, which had then 
again become true ;2 but during the contiruance of her empire. 


‘ Thucyd. i, 80. ἀλλὰ πολλῳ ἕτι πλέον τούτου (χρηματων) ἐλλ ἕπομεν 
καὶ οὔτε ἐν κοίνῷῳ ἔχομεν, οὔτε ἑτοίμως ἐκ τῶν ἰδίων φέρομεν 
4. Aristotel. Polit. ii, 6, 33. Φαύλως δ᾽ ἔχει καὶ περὶ τὰ κοινὸ χοήμαοτα τοῖς 
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between 405 and 394 B. c., she possesse σ ic 
derived from the tribute of the poate te ἊΣ "Ge ae 
Sparta is not merely cautious but backward ; βΗΉΤ ͵ ned δ 
ar Foi oe a distance from home.! In 404 5. c. ide the dia, 
of the war, she vecomes ageressive, intermeddli ger dy fo 
dealing with enemies, or making pee: 7 ye τα 
near.2 In 432 Β. Ο., her unsocial and ὡμὰ osc aaa ee - 
| Breen ‘lal ¢ xCiusive Manners, against 
the rest of Greece, with her constant expulsion of other Gr ks 
from her own city, stand prominent among her attributes - 3 while 
at the end of the war, her foreign relations had ὑρυντα such 
great development as to become the principal matter of siete 
for her leading citizens as well as for her magistrates: aap a 
influx of strangers into Sparta, and the efflux of Seiden 5 
yg parts of Greece became constant and ὅδρυδθο μὰ Hence 
the strictness ; - 
ἐν en of the Lykurgean discipline gave way on many 
ΡΟΝΝΑ, and the principal Spartans especially struggled by various 
shifts to evade its obligations. It was to these κω δ tlh ᾿ 
the great prizes fell, enabling them to enrich δ νοι at μ᾿ 
expense either of foreign subjects or of the public εϑδώνον r,t d 
tending more and more to aggravate that inequality of ih 
among the Spartans which Aristotle so emphatically notices in his 
time;4 since the smaller citizens had no similar enstieaiGia 
opened to them, nor any industry of their own, to βρῆ βὰς 
properties against gradual subdivision and absorption, sal to kee 
~ in a het tte state of ability to furnish ὦ ως. 
Ο the mess-table, for themselves and their sons. which forme 
groundwork of Spartan political franchise. Rese che a 
- vag © Ξ 


5 y Ἐξ 
ὠπαρτιαταις" οὔτε γὰρ ἐν τῷ κοινῷ τῆς πόλεως ἐστ ᾿ [ 
ΣΌΝ ἘΡΧῚ { ~ κοινῷ τῆς πόλεως ἐστιν οὐδὲν, πολέμους μεγά- 
OU ἀναγκαζομένους φέρειν " εἰσφέρουσί τε κακῶς ete 
C nec ae 1, a ἃ ° . is) : 
7 ontrast what Plato says in his dialogue of Alkibiades, i, ο, 39 p 122 E 

a ΤΟΣ antitv ᾿ Dh. ae 

rn ΟΝ great quantity of gold and silver then at Sparta. The dialogue 
- ; : : : « ae . aiw 
must bear date at some period between 400-371 B. c 

! See the speeches of Corinthi ἂν 

e ee the speeches of the Corinthian envoys and of King Archidamus 
at i parta (Thucyd. i, 70-84 ; compare also viii, 24-96). 

* See the criticisms upon Spart: 395 

sms arta, about 39: O. { 7% y. (X 
sashes sn upon 8. , about 395 B.c. and 372 B.c. (Xenoph 
- Ml, 5, 11-155 vi, 3, 8-11). 

3 Thucvd.i.77 ° , S 9? διῶ 
ucyd. i, 77 Αμικτὰ γὰρ τά τε καϑ᾽ ὑμᾶς αὐτοὺς νόμιμα τοὶς d2204 
ἔχετε, etc. About the ξενηλασίαι of the S ans -- 8 ᾿ 

» etc of the Spartans — see the speech of Pert 

kles in Thucyd. i. 138. 

* Aristotel. Politic. ii. 6, 10 
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tacle of such newly-ope ned lucrative prizes, — accessible only te 
that particular section of influential Spartan families who gradually 
became known apart from the rest under the title of the Equals or 
Peers, — embitte red the discontent of the energetic citizens be- 


neath that privileged position, in such a manner as to menace the 


tranquillity of the state, — as will prese ntly be seen. That same- 


ness of life, habits, attainments, aptitudes, e njoyments, fatigues, an 
restraints, which the Lykurgean re ‘culations had so long enforced, 


and still continued to prescribe, — divesting we ὉΠ of its principal 


advantages, and thus γῇ eping up the sentiment f personal equality 
nluded by 


yoorer citizens, — became more and more 


] 


4 


among the Ὁ 
the richer, through the venality as well as the example of ephors 
1 while for those who had no means of corruption, 


Υ 


and senators ; 
except in so far as many of them fell inte 


it continued unrelaxed, 


a still more degr: aded condition by the loss of their citizenship. 


It is not merely Isokratés,2 oh 10 attests the corruption wroug oht 
possession of that fore F or 


in the character of the Spartans by the 1 
e which followed the victory of ZJEgospotami, — but also th 
After having warmly extolled wa 


empir 
earnest panegyrist Xenophon. 
kureus or the Spartan institutions, he is constrained ta 


laws of Lykt 
admit that his eulogies, though merited by the past, have become 
e himself witnessed 


lamentably inapplicable to that present which h 


« Formerly (says 1e,3) the Lacedzmonians used to prefer thei 


1 Aristot. Politic. ii, 6, 16-18; ee pe 


3 Xen. de Republ. Laced. c. 14. 
LEVOVC, ¢ iK Tad μ' ΤΙ 


Oida γὰρ πρότερον μὲν Λακεδαιμονίους αἱρουμι : 
πὸ EOL Κι κολακευο 


ἐν ΤΟΙ 


ἰλλήλοις συνεῖναι μᾶλλον, ἢ ἁρμόζοντ 
διαφϑείρεσϑαι. Καὶ πρόσϑεν μὲν olia 


φαίνεσϑαι" νῦν δ᾽ ἔστιν ob¢ καὶ καλλω 


} 
Φφοιουμενοῖι VOLOV 


πιζομένους ἐπὶ τῷ KEKTIOVAL 


ταμαι δὲ καὶ πρόσϑεν τούτου ἕνεκα ξενη Aaciac γιγνομένας, καὶ ἀποδηι 
ἐζὸν, ὅπως μὴ ῥᾳδιουργίας οἱ πολῖται ἀπὸ τῶν ξένων ἐμπί 
ἐπίσταμαι τοὺς δοκοῦντας πρώτους εἶναι ἐσ πουδακότας ὡς ynde πότε TAI 


ἀρμόζεοντες ἐπὶ ξένης. Kai ἣν μὲν, ὅτε ἐπεμελοῦντο; ὅπως ἄξις 


. ‘ _ ~% 4 - 
viv δὲ TOAD μᾶλλον πραγματεύονται, ὅπως ἄρξουσιν, ἢ ὅπως ἀξ 
a Bl ~ ἔ Ἵ ΄ ‘ , ᾿ ss a 
ται. Τοιγαροῦν of “EAAnveg πρότερον μὲν ἰόντες εἰς Λακεδαίμονα ἔθεον 
αὐτῶν, ἡγεῖσϑαι ἐπὶ τοὺς δοκοῦντας ἀδοκεῖν υῦν δὲ πολλοὶ παρωκαλοῦσιν 
" ς ΄ 
ἀρξαι TaAtv auto 


πλαιντο" 


ot elev ἢ 


οἱ 2FOV σοι 


“ας » Ν % § ν᾿ 

λἀηλους ἔπι TO OLAKWAVELD Cc vOer 
der ὑαυμάζειν τούτων τῶν ἐπεψόγων avTou γνομένων, ἐπειδὴ φανεροί εἰσ 
οὔτε τῷ ϑεῷ πειϑόμενος οὔτε τοὶς Λυκούργου νομοίς 


The expression, “taking measures to hinder the Lacedeemonians from 
again exercising empire,” — marks this treatise as p- 


-pbably comp ost d some 


ee ae Phil ere es ices 


TESTIMONY OF XENOPHON., 


ow society and moderat - way of lift at 
. ) i 11 cl home, to ap poin tne nts ᾿ as 


harmosts in foreign tow! | 
— UW is » with all the fl; 
ul tery and all the 
; Corrupe 


» | 4 . ‘ormerly, they wer 
Ό afr: aid to b eC et i 
seen with 


cold in their : , 
- pos Cssion how the , ir > 
᾽ . re are some wl ζ 
ΩΝ iQ wisi even ζ 
ἷ aD 


ostants ious display of ἢ 
utious display of it. Formerly, the y enforced their (X 
Her ( 2 en@e 


lasy or) expulsio1 “: 
is 1 of strangers, and os ude foreign travel, in order 
Θ ; rde 


i hat thei 11 citizens mi ἢ! no V 
, ᾿ : i 1ot be fil led s 
” 1 ‘ vith relaxed ] c its F i a 


- : ie ka Δ . 
irom contact with foreigners; but now, those wh ] 
ν Ο stand first in 


yolnt of influence ar 9 P 
I ce among them, study above all thi Ings to be i 
l ~ i ἂ ] Ι per 


petus il employme nt as Ὡς armosts abroad. There 
re was a time whe u 


the . δἰ τῶν Δ 
y took pains to be worthy οἱ headship; but now tl 
. ; jw they strive 


much r: .}" mits 
the r to Or ΐ and keep the command, than to be 
roper y 


iali ἰ 1 I ] . A re S k Ss used j In former la i 
t ecording ly , the G { 
4Ἰ οι fo 1 εν 
i « y to 


‘Om , and F | that the S) de ti =] ( Al ῳ) Θ t if ers 
ὶ ί «λ, th lI ] ᾿ξ 
{ ( ( SO ( Ϊ ᾿ 


acainst wrone-doers: 
rong-aoer:s ; but now the Ὺ are 6 Soe ting each ot] 
concer ῷ . : sLner tO 
rt measures for shutting out Sparta from ret . 
Nor ean we wonde ὥ that 4 S I < ym renewed empire. 

— lader that the Spartans have fallen j 
rod, — ave talien into this dis 
cre 2 ww = HIS dis- 
lit, when they have manife sstly renounced obedie: 

ovpedience 


the Delphian god, and to the institutions of ] ykurgus !” 
4yYHKUTOUS. 


both to 


Thi is δε 
5. criticism (written at some period hepreds 394-37] ' 
. as B. Ὁ, 


from the stre is is ; S 
Aw SLi nuous eulogi: ΐ ot Ἢ *t Q 
parts a is highly in tr j 
uc tive, W e 


I 

how 
k from other sr evidences how b: — the Pine irtan e ie i 
eg 


for the subjec (, 3 ve ( «- 0 
i he 


character of the Spartans themselves, and for an sat 

tutions which even an ene my of Sparta, who detest μον ἥ = " insti 
policy, still felt constrained to admire.! ΑἹ] ae = τὰ site 
sisted upon by Xenophon, arise from siaiieie ῬΑ aes 1ere we 
with her empire. The moderate, home -keeping, srosrieamage 
backward disposition, — of which the Corinthians ἀν 


ζ y ς 5 i 2 ‘, a. 
im bet yveen h ir ni ᾿ξ é K nid is and their la id- de fe at j Ι eukty 


The forr 
ner 
: ; bat an ae to their maritime empire, — the latter luded 
ea oe shade ὃ : ᾽ ἕ te exciude 
ry ) ull possibility of recovering it; but during the interval | , 
ng such recovery was by no means impossible ae eg ear 
, 106 Athenian envoy at Melos says, — Λακεδαιμόνιοι vd 
αὐ sted nb Danses ‘4 Jy τ AGKECALMOVLIOL γὰρ πρὸς μὲν Oba 
εν και Τά ἔπιχωρίια νομιμα, πλεῖστα ἀρετῇ γρῶν Pe § sad 2 A tad 
— ἐπιφανέστατα ὧν ἴσμεν τὰ μὲν 7} a ieee πρὸς θὲ τοὺς ἀλλοῦυ 
με: ; 1 ν ἴσμεν τὰ μὲν ἡδέα καλὰ νομίζουσι. τὰ δὲ ξυμφέρο j : 
) ated οἱ πρὶ ᾿ , 97 C ςυμῴξροντα OLKAL 
> - : 105’. A judgment almost exactly the same by 
Polybius (vi, 48). iat 


3 Thucyd. i, 69 7. 
᾽ ᾿( . " . 7 a - ΄ Γ 
Β ) 40, 7 z. 34, ἀρχαεόοτροπα ὑμῶν Ta 


» 18 pronounced by 


" - > γ ( 0 EVOT LA Τί οἱ . : ΦῚ ia 24 
r ( υμας EAAN ας Kal O07) LL7, αἱ » ᾿ i] Cc L 
l il 7, / / tc { ) ι ς l 
. UL « 50 2 
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ymus takes credit, at the beginning of the 
found exchanged, at the close of the war, 
and conquest, for ambition public as well 
of the great men from the sub- 
nacted by Lykurgus. 

496-399 5. c.), and Pausaniaz 


for which king Archid: 
Peloponnesian war, — is 
for a spirit of aggression 
as private, and for emancipation 
duing! equality of the discipline e 

Agis the son of Archidamus ( 
sox of Pleistoanax (408-394 B. C.), were the two kings of Sparta 
at the end of the war. But Lysander, the admiral or commander 
of the fleet, was for the time? greater than either of the two kings, 


who had the right of commanding only the troops on land. [have 
already mentioned how his overweening dictation and insolence 
offended not only Pausanias, but also several of the ephors and 
leading men at Sparta, as well as Pharnabazus the Persian 
satrap ; thus indirectly bringing about the emancipation of Athens 


from the Thirty, the partial discouragement of the dekarchies 


throughout Greece, and the recall of Lysander himself from his 
that the conqueror of 


It was not without reluctance 
ain to a private station. Amidst 
d incense on him at the moment 
anting those who suggested 


command. 
Athens submitted to descend ag 
the crowd of flatterers who heape 
of his omnipotence, there were not Ἢ 
that he was much more worthy to reign than either Agis or Pau- 
sanias; that the kings ought to be taken, not from the first- 
born of the lineage of Eurysthenes and Proklés, but by selection 


out of all the 3 


Herakleids, of whom Lysander himself was one; 


Simonides ap Plutarch. Agesilaum, ¢. 1). 


ristotle (Polit. ii, 6, 22) about the function of 


) τοῖς βασιλεῦσιν, ovat στρατη- 


+ Σπαρτην ὁαμασίμβροτον ( 

2 See an expression of A 
admiral among the Lacedsemonians, — ἐπὶ γὰρ 
your ἀἴδιοις, ἡ ναυαρχία σχεδόν ἑτέρα βασιλεία καϑέστηκε. 

This reflection, — which Aristotle intimates that he has | 
some one else, though without saying from whom, — must in a 
have been founded upon the case of Lysander ; for never after Lysander, 
was there any Lacedzemonian admiral enjoying ἃ power which could by 
possibility be termed exorbitant or dangerous. We know that during the 
later years of the Peloponnesi was cast upon the Lace- 


dgmanian practice of annually chang 


The Lacedemonians seem to have been impresse 
for in the year 395 B. C. (the year before the battle of Knidus) 


apon King Agesilaus, who was then commanding the land army in Asia 
Minor, the command of the fleet also — in order to secure unity of oper¥ 


This had never been done before (Xen. Hellen. iii, 4, 28). 
he may have been simply a member 


orrowed from 


ll probability 


an war, much censure 
ing the admiral (Xen. Hellen. i, 6, 4). 
d with these criticisms, 
they conferred 


tions. 
? Plutarch, Lysand ¢ 24 Perhaps 


Vol9 8 


FLATTERY TO LYSANDER 
χὰ 237 
and that the person e 
tba ce ergs elected ought to be not merely a d 
erakies ) Ρ χω 5 οἷν ἢ se ς 
a τοῦτα » but ἃ worthy parallel of Héraklés hi auc 
sans were sung to the ᾿ akles himse 
5 e honor of Lys F 
' ee ; 4ysander at Samos 
Cheerilus and Antilochus composed ᾿ ᾿ ἊΣ ϑϑιηοβ,! 
posed poems in his pr 


while 

Ἔνι — while 
Antimachus (a . aise “= 

came < γ06 - + —s — 2 

1 compe " of rack ; ato) entered i ‘ 

was sur} gong ty recited epic verses called ἔφ ἃ at 
as surpasse Nikératus rae “~ysandria, an 

rhetor or sophi ᾿ of νι there was another warm aiid, d 

νι; alikarnassus. n: é é er, a 

discours assus, named Kleon,? w 

8 se prov ; at eon,? who wrote ; 

proving that Lysander had well earned ῳ 10 wrote ἃ 

. « eC t 1e rece 

‘© 


— that personal ex igni 
at personal excellence ought t evai dignity, 
g 0 prevail ove 


r legitimate de- 


$< . εἰ ( « - ἃ 


the most wor 
st worthy ἢ ; ; 
sea timer cane the Herakleids. Considering tl 
as neither employe ) sidering that rhetoric 
bly beligye tl op ed nor esteemed at Sparta, we anita ie 
sligye that Lys: eee —= a δὲς, reasona- 
diac ysander really ordered the c = ona 
ISCOUTSE ὃ : = € composition of 


iS an instrument of ex this 

ἢ ἡ ment of execution for projects preconcei ad 
: . fig 1e Qe > ‘ ΝΞ J re a} TQ 
Me eee € same manner as an Athenian pr “eh 

sndant betore » dikac Z : ΤΌΒΘΟΌΪΟΥΙ or de- 
the dikastery used to arm himself’ wit! ΕΑ 

᾿ la speech 


from Lysias ¢ 
Lysias or Demosthenes. Kleon would 
ould make his court pro- 


fession: 
SS all throug] : 
on sucn ¢ ‘Ac τὰ 
were aig Lave α such a prose composition, whether the pr 
st recommended by himself, or currently di seit 
: ’ ently discussed 


t cirel 3 ο AYU w s * ᾿ ide vy il ) bab 7 re ( lite the 
~ . jt 


compliment by a reward r 
ἕ indiffere fa - ; ~ Veen OF 
would be put i range poet Antilochus.} And the compositi : 
2 in 2 : ἘΆΝ ν OSI 
Ϊ to the form of an harangue fr } ; — 
gue from the admiral to his 


“ τ I 
« ἶ ) 
ῳ e - 0 


deliv« red. S Ι ὌΝ τὰ - « « « « - < 


f ; ug nt ‘ y i 
Isokrates — Spec Ι] » ] © Φ δ᾽ » ‘i . 
᾽ Cs] - Χ ! ᾿ lle d \ : 
Or’ c > Cf la y In ll > 31 th disco 1 se, Ca re hid in . 
᾿ « }1}: 


͵᾿ A ll 5 O nbi O O! ( i | SU cs 10 is yf { icrs 


é6ion of the twor : ili 
2 O Teg ξ AS i 
pen . I - familie s, and opening for himself a ἃ 
: ‘rown. ic Ἰρρίς δ ᾿ : ΕΣ 
he Is projects have been characterized a | ; 
ΘΟ aS Trevoilu- 


of the tribe ec ι 
> calle Sata. ὦ 
ee eae ne so is, who, probably, called themselves H 
sie ρα 1at Lysander wished to cause the rey eat erakleide 
Ne partans, not simply out of th I S<ICGS to be elected οὔ 
able. / : 10. Herakleids 


This 1s less prob 


i 


— ap Athensum, xv, p 696 
ti > =“ 

fess seats Lysand. c. 18; Plutarch, Agesil. c. 20 
lutarch, Lysand. ο, 17 ee 
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tionary ; but there seems nothing in them wl.ich fairly merits the 
appellation, in the sense which that word now bears, if we consider 


accurately what the Spartan kings were in the year 400 B. Ο. 
In this view the associations connected with the title of king, are 
to a modern reader misleading. ‘The Spartan kings were not 
kings at all, in any modern sense of the term; not only they 
were not absolute, but they were not even constitutional kings. 


They were not sovereigns, nor was any Spartan their subject ; 
every Spartan was the member of a free Grecian community. 
The Spartan king did not govern; nor did he reign, in 


sense of having government carried on in his name and by 


delegates. The government of Sparta was carried on by 
ephors, with frequent consultation of the senate, and occasi 
blv ἢ eitiz 


though rare appeals, to the public assemb! 
He might be, and occ: 


Spartan king was not legally inviolable. 
é ll 7 TAS. ATTES Ys | ied : d ished {, ΕΝ isheha ior 
sionally was, arrested, tried, and punished tor misbehavior I 
discharge of his functions. He was a self-acting person, a grea 
officer of state; enjoying certain definite 1 


cising certain military and judicial functions, whic 

universitas by hereditary transmission in his family; but subj 
to the control of the ephors as to the way in which he pertormed 
these duties.! Thus, for example, it was his priy ilece to command 
the army when sent on foreign service; yet a law was made, 
requiring him to take deputies along with him, as a council of war, 
without whom nothing was to be done. ‘The ephors recalled Age- 


silaus when they thought fit; and they brough Pausanias to trial 


‘ Aristotle (Polit. v, 1, £ 
going πρὸς τὸ μέρος τι κινῆσαι τῆς 
ἀνελεὲν The Spartan kingship is here regarded as ἀρχῆ τις —one office 
of state, among others. But Aristotle regards Lysander as having intended 
to destroy the kingship — καταλῖ 1oLAeiav — which does not appear 
to have been the fact. The Lysander was to retain the kingship, 
but to render it elective instead of hereditary. He wished to place the 
Spartan kingship substantially on the same footing, as that on which the 
office of the kings or suffetes of Carthage stood , who were not hereditary, 


nor confined to members of the same family or Gens, but chosen out of the 
principal families or Gentes. Aristotle, while comparing the βασιλεὶς at 
Sparta with those at Carthage, as being generally analogous, pronounces in 


favor of the Carthaginian election as better than the Spartan hereditary 


transmission. (Arist Polit ii, 8, 2.) 


eee 


ie MSRM yogi 


waa 
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n is , or allece a : . 
R d puni: hment, for alleged misconduct in his conynand.! The 
only way in which the Spart: ines for 

7 ch the Spartan kings formed part of the sovereign 
roy > ets 4 ) Ξ . -- . © 
| Owe I in the ‘ LALL€ . Or shared in the exercise ot fovernment 

yr }7" r ee ] } 74 ἢ τῷ , 
properly so called, was that they had votes ex officio in the Senate 
Φ}} ι > . , " 1 : 
and could vote there by proxy when they were not present. In 
nelent times, very imperfectly known, the Spartan kings seem 
really to have been sovereions: ft] "Deh GE 

' sovereigns; the government having then beer 

ALLY carried on by them, or by their orders But in the veal 

᾿ . ΔΝ, > veg 


4 (}() 4 ’ Oia s Pp, Ψ» 4 = ° 
) B. C., Agis and Pausanias had become nothinc mor tka. creat 
2 δὲ 


and dignified hereditary officers of state, still pean 1 ti 
: sts sti gearing the old title 


+ 4 ἦτο ὦ pac ΜΝ ry hr , ‘ 
of their ancestors. To throw open these hereditary functions to all 
~ LAUD < 


Ἰ > 7 cs 
the members of the Herakleid Gens. by election from their num 
ber, micht be a change tter or 1 Ι ᾿: : ; 
tage Πρ a conng? better or worst ; il Was a startling novelty 
ust as it wol ay : 
(just as it would have been to propose, that any of the variou 
yesth ἔ ᾷ thie Ἶ TA . 1; Ν . ] : ; ᾿ é 
priesthoods, which were hereditary in particular families, should 
be made elective) f : via 
y . » > verse) " ’ 4] ‘ \ 
made el¢ CLIVE ), be ause ΟἹ the extreme attax hment of the Spar- 
tans to old and sanctified cus 3; buti out 
sanctified customs; but it cannot proper 
revolutionary The ’ Sees ote eee properly be styled 
revolutionary. 16 ephors, the senate, and the public assembly 
I ' f ova Ἰ “ : » ‘ υ ‘ ᾿ Ἷ ᾿ ᾿ τι ' 
might have made such a change in full legal form, without any 
appeal to violence; the kines micht vot f a 
ων 73 he Kings might vote against it, but they would 
have been outvote if | e had a Race 
d. And if the change had been made, the Spar- 
) cr rar γ y ] Ὶ ; 
tan government would have remained, in form as well as in prin 
LOTT) Ai a5 ili Drin- 
t 1 


ciple, Just what it was before; although the Eurystheneid and Pro 

. . ᾿ 41: - 1 . ; ° ᾿ a : <i 
kleid families would hzve lost their privileges. It is not meant 
i ic! . i S i© nean 


hers to denv t} ‘ + } ἈΠ πὰ toy a . ἡ 
nit hl ae ΜΝ . partan kings were men of great importance 
in [] > STE > γα eclally Ay τ᾿ 1 a - 
le State, especially when (like Agesilaus) they combined with 
thoir afGai : ς . . 
their official station a marked persone] en oe eb 
L < Ρ ΓΟ: energy But it iss no h 
less true that the as er. * ΠΡ κα ot the 
5 Al l assoc'ations, connecte α with the title of king in 


h rr) v . 47 ] ᾿ + 
the modern mind, do not prop rly a ply to them 
o _* ᾿ ἁ . 


7 
rv . © . ‘ 
To carry his point at Snart: 

| , his point at Sparta, Lysander was well aware thet 
agencies Of an unusual character must be employed Quitting 

Sparta ΠΟΘ “ f' ’ Ἵ Ἰᾳ] } : : ve 

parti on aiter his recall, he visited the orac] δ: hi 

all, iSit i oracies οἱ De pn - 

dona, and Zeus Ami j Ἵ 23 | ι νὰ heey 
a, and Zeus Ammon in Libya. in order to precure, by persua 

: een . ae ; : : πα Bsc 
s10nN or corruption, Injunctions to the Spartans, countenancing his 
projects. So great was the general effect of oracular injunctions 

y 3 7 | | ᾿ ἃ ν 4 aa 

m the Spartan mind, that Kleomenes had thus obtained the depo- 


sition of king Demaratus, and the exiled Pleistoanax. his own 


‘ Thucyd. v, 63; Xen. Hellen. iii, 5, 25: iv. 2. } 
2th ri 2 Ἢ j - 
Wiodor. xiv 13; r , rinat.i,43 96, C Ὶ 
i 13; Cicero, de Divinat. i, 43 96 , Cornel. Nepos, 1 ,yvsand. 6.ὲ. 
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return ;! bribery having been in both cases the moving impulse 
But Lysander was not equally fortunate. None of these oracles 
could be induced, by any offers, to venture upon so grave a sens 
tence as that of repealing the established law of succession to the 
Spartan throne. It is even said that the priests of Ammon, not 
content with refusing his offers, came over to Sparta to denounce 
his proceeding; upon which accusation Lysander was put on his 
trial, but acquitted. The statement that he was thus tried and ac- 
quitted, I think untrue. But his schemes so far miscarried, — 
and he was compelled to resort to another stratagem, yet still ap- 
pealing to the religious susceptibilities of his countrymen. There 
had been born some time before, in one of the cities of the Euxine, 
a youth named Silenus, whose mother affirmed that he was the son 
of Apollo; an assertion which found extensive credence, notwith- 
standing various difficulties raised by the sceptics. While making 
at Sparta this new birth of a son to the god, the partisans of Ly- 
sander also spread abroad the news that there existed sacred 
manuscripts and inspired records, of great antiquity, hidd 
yet unread, in the custody of the Delphian priests; not to be 
touched or consulted until some genuine son of Apollo should come 
forward to claim them. With the connivance of some among the 
priests, certain oracles were fabricated agreeable to the views of 
Lysander. The plan was concerted that Silenus shoul | present 
himself at Delphi, tender the proofs of biz divine parentage, and 
| 


Ὶ . 
S53 LIC the 


then claim the inspection of these bidde=: recor 
priests, after an apparently rigid scrutsny, Vers prepared to grant. 


Silenus would then read them aloud in the presence of all the 


spectators ; and one would be found among them, recommending 
3 


to the Spartans te choose their kings out of all the best citizens. 
So nearly did this project : yi] 


yproach to consummation, that Suile- 


7 
nus actually presented himself at Delphi, and put in his claim. 


7 


But one of the confederates either failed in his courage, or broke 
Gown, at the critical moment; so that the hidden records still 
remained hidden. Yet though Lysander was thus compelled to 
«bandon his plan, nothing was made public about it until after his 


Plutarch, Lysand. ec. 25, from Epkorus. Compare Herodot. vi, 66; 
hacyd. v, 12. 
Plutarch, Lysand. c. 26 
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ic rah: 7 ava ὲ 
death. It might probably have succeeded, had he found temple- 


confederates of proper courage ; 7 ἫΝ : 
ji, urage and cunning, — when we consider 


the profound and habitual defe1 ence of the Spartans to Del yhi: 
upon the sanction of which oracle the Lykurgean institutions ἕω 
selves were mainly understood to rest. And an occasion ress’ ’ 
arose, on which the proposed change might have been tried wee 
unusual facility and pertinence ; though Lysander himself. having 
once miscarried, renounced his enterprise, and employed his nies 


ence, which continued unabated, in givi 
; iavdatl 1, In Pivines the sceptre to another 


instead of acquiring it for himself,! — like Mucian in reference to 
the emperor V espasian. es 
| It was apparently about a year after the campaigns in Elis, that 
king Agis, now an old man, was taken ill at Herwa in Arcadia 
and carried back to Sparta, where he shortly afterwards nian: 
His wife Mimza had given birth to a son named Leotycl ia 


uides, now 


' Tacit. Histor. i, 1 a ueri 
: ‘ i . ij ‘ ce 1] ὦ er “ὦ εἶ nO ᾿ on 
Preiss xpeditius fuerit trader imperium, quam 
obtinere. 
The general fac if the consniracyv ; 
| g I ict of the conspiracy of Lysander to open for himself a 
way to the throne, appears to rest on very sufficient testimony. — that of 
I+} m " « , . } ρ : 7. - 
phorus ; to whom perhaps the words φασί τίνες in Aristotle may llude 
i | om a tie may allude 
yhnerea > Ty} Ἰ ! ᾿ ᾿ 1 ; : : 
where he mentions this conspiracy as having been narrated (Polit. v 5) 
λ ι ἰ Ve Ae ε . 


l 
But Plutarch, as well as K. O. Miiller (Hist. of Dorians, iv, 9. 5) and others 
erroneously represent the intrigues with the oracle as being resorted angi a 
Lysander returned from accompanying Agesilaus to Asia ; which i is 

t< ὁ ἃ ' . : i S 
tainly impossible, since Lysander accompanied Agesilaus out, in the spring 
of 396 8. c. — did not return to Greece until the spring of 395 B.c and 
was then employed, with an interval not greater than four or five πιο δ 
on that expedition against Boeotia wherein he was slain. —— 
he tampering of Lysander with the oracle must undoubted]lv have 
taken place prior to the death of Agis, — at ome time betwe ἢ 403 és C 
and 399 B.c. The humiliation which he received in 396 B. Cc. from “pring 


lans mio 77 ,Ω . : : 
laus might indeed have led him to re volve in his mind the renewal] of his 


i 


er nlane t ha a« Law } : 
r plans, but he can have had no time to do anything towards them 


Polit. v, 6,2) allud to the humiliation of Lysander by the 

8. as an example of incidents tending to raise disturbance in an δέσοο. 
cratical government; but this humiliation, probably, alludes to the manner 
in which he was thwarted in Attica by Pausanias in 403 B. c. — which pro- 
ceeding is ascribed by Plutarch to both kings, as well as to their μδων of 
l.ysander (see Plutarch, Lysand. c. 21) — not to the treatment of Lysande: 
by Agesilaus in 396 B.c. The mission of Lysandcr to the despot Diony 
sius at Syracuse (Plutarch, Lysand. c. 2) must also have taken place prior 
to the death of Agis in 399 5. c.; whether before or after the failure of the 


stratagem at Delphi, is ancertain , perhaps after it. 
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a youth about fifteen years of age.! But the legitimacy of this youth 
had always been suspected by Agis, who had pronounced, when 
the birth of the child was first made known to him, that it could 
not be his. He had been frightened out of his wift’s bed by the 
shock of an earthquake, which was construed as a warning from 
Poseidon, and was held to be a prohibition of intercourse for a cer- 
tain time ; during which interval Leotychides was born. This was 
one story ; another was, that the young prince was the son of Al- 
kibiades, born during the absence of Agis in his command at 
Dekeleia. On the other hand, it was ve wed that Agis, though 
originally doubtful of the legitimacy of Leotychides, had after- 
wards retracted his suspicions, and ἜΝ recognized him ; especiall) 
and with peculiar solemnity, during his last illness.2 As in the 
ease of Demaratus about a century earlier,3— advantage was 
taken of these doubts by Agesilaus, the younger brother of Ais 
powerfully seconded by Lysander, to exclude Leotychides, and 
occupy the throne himself. 

Agesilaus was the son of king Archidamus, not by Lampito the 
mother of Agis, but by a second wife named Eupolia. He was now 
at the mature age of forty,4 and having been brought up without 
any prospect of becoming king, —at least until very recent times, 
— had passed through the unmitigated rigor of Spartan drill and 
training. He was distinguished for all Spartan virtues ; exemplary 
obedience to authority, in the performance of his trying exercises, 
military as well as civil, — intense emulation, in trying to surpass 
every competitor, — extraordinary courage, unremitting energy, 
as well as facility in enduring hardship, — pertect simplicity and 
frugality in all his personal habits, — extreme sensibility to the 


opinion of his tellow-citizens. ‘Towards his personal friends or 


' The age of Leotychides is approximately ; 
presence of Alkibiades a Sparta 4 414-413 B.C The mere rumor, true or 
false, that this young man was the son of Alkibiades, may be held sufficient 
as chronological evidence to certify his age. 

2 Xen Hellen. iii. 3, 2, Pausanias, iii, 8,4, Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 3. 

3 Herodot. v, 66 


* I confess I do not understand how Xenophon can say, 
'σιλείας = For he himself 


in his Agesilaus, 
m 6, ᾿Αγησιλαος τοίνυν ἔτι μὲν νέος ὧν ἔτυχε τῆς Pa 
Avesilaus died at the age of 


says (ii, 28), and it seems well established, that 4 
s been about 360 


above 80 (Plutarch, Agesil. c 40), and his death must hay 
B. Ὁ. 
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adherents, he was remarkable for fervor of attachment, even for 
unscrupulous partisanship, with a readiness to use all his influ- 
ence in screening their injustices or short- -comings ; while he 
was comparatively placable and generous in de: ling with rivals 
at home, notwithstanding his eagernes3 to be first in every sort 
of competition.! His manners were cheerful and popular, and 
his physiognomy pleasing ; though in stature he was not only 
small but mean, and though he labored under the additional 
defect of lameness on one leg,2 which accounts for his constant 
refusal to suffer his statue to be taken.3 He was indifferent te 
money, and exempt from excess of’ selfish feeling, except in his 

sion for superiority and power. f 

In spite of his rank as brother of Agis, Agesilaus had never yet 
een tried in any military command, though he had probably 
served in the army either at Dekeleia or in Asia. Much of his 
character, therefore, lay as yet undisclosed. And his popularity 
may perhaps have been the greater at the moment when the th hrone 

came vacant, inasmuch as, having never been put in a position 


7 
᾿ 


ti eX οὗ e ae 
) excite jealousy, he stood distinguished only for accomp lishments, 


y 


forts, neon and punctual obedience, wherein even the 
poorest citizens were his competitors on equal terms. Nay, so come 
plete was the self-constraint, and the habit of smothering emotions 
generated by a Spartan training, that even the cunning Smee 
himself did not at this time know him. He and Agesilaus fe ye 

early and intimate friends,4 both havi ing been placed as so a. 
same herd or troop for the purposes of discipline; a strong illus 


tr the 
ation of the equi ulizing character of this discipline, since we know 


< # Q¢ »}» TaAa °,e 
1 lal Lay ands r was of poor parents and condition.5 He made the 


nistake Of supposing Agesilaus to be of a disposition particularly 

’ 2 2 . « “Ὑ ἐ λε la ο ΄. ; ; Ϊ ; 

yentle and manageable; and this was his main inducement for 

€spousing the pretensions of the latter to the throne, after the 
- “* « vu 


: 


PI ; 
uti res 5 2-9 I ] 
irch, Agesilaus, c. 2-5 , Xenoph Agesil vu, 3; Plutarch Apophth 
Laconice. p 212 D = 
Η » 
Plutarch, Agesil ¢ 2, Xenoph Agesil. viii, 1 
It ap 
ppears that the eunetviat of Agesilaus was a very small woman, and 
at Archidamus had incurred the censure of the ephors, on that esperis! 
ground, for marrying her. | 
Xenoph Agesil. xi, 7; Plutarch, Agesil. c. 2 


4 Plutarch Aves} ν - Ἴ 
᾽ ξι il Cc. 2. " Plutarch, Lysand c. 2. 
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decease of Agis. Lysander reckoned, if by his means Agesilaus 
became king, on a great increase of his own influence, and especially 
on a renewed mission to Asia, if not as ostensible general, at least 
as real chief under the tutelar headship of the new king. 
Accordingly, when the imposing solemnities which always 
inarked the funeral of a king of Sparta were terminated,! and 
the day arrived for installation of a new king, Agesilaus, under 
the promptings of Lysander, stood forward to contest the legiti- 


I 
macy and the title of Leotychides, and to cla‘m the sceptre for 


himself, — a true Herakleid, brother of the late king Agis. In the 
debate, which probably took place not merely before the ephors 
and the senate but before the assembled citizens besides, Lysander 
warmly seconded his pretensions. Of this debate unfortunately 
we are not permitted to know much. We cannot doubt that the 


mature age and excellent reputation of Agesilaus would count as a 


great recommendation, when set against an untried youtl 

this was probably the real point (since the relationship of 

so near) upon which decision turned ;? for the legitimacy of Leo- 
tychides was positively asseverated by his mother Timeza,? and 
we do not find that the question of paternity was referred to tl! 
Delphian oracle, as in the case of Demaratus. 

There was, however, one circumstance which stood much in the 
way of Agesilaus, — his personal deformity. A lame king of Sparta 
had never yet been known. And if we turn back more than a cen- 
tury to the occurrence of a similar deformity in one of the Battiad 
princes at Kyréné,* we see the Kyrenians taking it so deeply to 
heart, that they sent to ask advice from Delphi, and invited over 
the Mantineian reformer Deménax. Over and above this senti- 
ment of repugnance, too, the gods had specially forewarned Sparta 
to heware of “a lame reign.” Deiopeithes, a prophet and religious 


* Xen. Hellen. iii, 3, 1. 

2 Plutarch, Lysand. c. 22; Plutarch, Agesil. c.3; Xen. Hellen. iii, 
Xen. Agesil. 1,5 — «pivaca ἣ πόλις ἀνεπικλετότερον εἶναι ᾿Αγησί; 
γένει καὶ TH ἀρετῇ, etc. 

2 Xen. Hellen. iii, 8,32. This statement contradicts the talk imputed to 
Timea by Duris (Plutarch, Agesil. c. 3; Plutarch, Alkibiad. ο. 23). 

4 Herodot. iv, 161. Διεδέξατο δὲ τὴν BaciAninv τοῦ ᾿Αρκεσίλεω 6 παῖξ 
Βάττος, χωλός τε ἐὼν καὶ οὐκ ἀρτίπους Οἱ δὲ Κυρηναῖοι πρὸς τὴν κα 
ταλαθοῦσαν συμφορὴν ἔπεμπον ἐς Δελφοὺς, ἐπιιρησομένο 


Teercy καταστησάμενοι κώλλιστα ἂν οἰκέοιεν 
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adviser of high reputation, advocated the cause of Leotychides. 
He produced an ancient oracle, telling Sparta, that “with all her 
pride she must not suffer a lame reign to impair her stable footing :! 
for if she did so, unexampled suffering and ruinous wars would 
oe 2 

long beset her.” This prophecy had already been once invoked. 
about eighty years earlier,? but with a very different interpretation. 
"π' \ na nis 1¢ 7. ikke ' 7c 4 “ 

l'o Grecian leaders, like Themistokles or Lysander, it was an 


accomplishment of no small value to be able to elude inconvenient 
texts or intractable religious feelings, by expository ingenuity. 
And Lysander here raised his voice (as Themistokles had done 
on the momentous occasion before the battle of Salamis),3 to com- 
bat the professional expositors ; contending that by “a lame reign,” 
the god meant, not a bodily defect in the king, — which micht not 
even be congenital, but might arise from some positive ἕω... 
but the reign of any king who was not a genuine descendar* of 
Héraklés. 

The influence of Lysander,5 combined doubtless with a prepon- 
ierance of sentiment already tending towards Agesilaus, caused 
this effort of interpretative subtl ty to be welcomed as convincing. 
and led to the nomination of the lame candidate as kine. There 
was, however, a considerable minority, to whom this decision ap- 
peared a sin against the gods and a mockery of the oracle 
And though the murmurs of such dissentients were kept down by 


the ability and success of Agesilaus during the first vears of his 


ai 


reign; yet when, in his ten last years, calamity and humiliation 


. 


were poured thickly upon this proud city, the public sentiment 
came decidedly round to their view. Many a pious Spartan then 


‘lutarch, Lysand. c. 22; Plutarch, Agesil. c. 3; Pausanias, iii, 8. 5. 

2 Diodor. xi, 50. > Herodot. vii, 143. 

4 Xen. Hellen. iii, 3, ἢ ὡς οὐκ οἴοιτο, τὸν Bedr ῦτο κελεύειν ov? 
Val, μὴ προσπταισ τις χωλεύσῃ, ἀλλὰ μᾶλλον, μὴ οὐκ 
γένους βασιλεύσῃ. 

Congenital lameness would be regarded as a mark of divine dis 
and therefore a disqualification from the throne, as in the case 
of Kyréné above noticed. But the words χωλὴ βασιλεία 
enough to cover both the cases. — superinduced as well as congenital lame- 
ness. It is upon this that Lysander founds his inference —that the cod 


did not mean to allude to bodily lameness at all. 


ὃ 


Pausanias, ili, 8, 5. Plutarch, Agesil. ο. 3, « fatarch, Lysand. c. 22 
Justin, vi, 2 
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exclaimed, with feelings of bitter repentance, that the divine word 
never failed to come true at last,' and that Sparta was justly pun- 
ished for having wilfully shut her eyes to the distinct and merciful 
warning vouchsafed to her, about the mischiets of a “lame reign. : 

Besides the crown, Agesilaus at the same time acquired the 
large property left by the late king Agis ; an acquisition which 
enabled him to display his generosity by transferring half of it at 
once to his maternal relatives, — for the most part poor persons.? 
The popularity acquired by this step was still farther increased by 
his manner of conducting himself towards the ephors and senate. 
Between these magistrates and the kings, there was generally a 
bad understanding. The kings, not having lost the tradition of the 
plenary power once enjoyed by their ancestors, displayed as much 
haughty reserve as they dared, towards an authority now becom: 
essentially superior to their own. But Agesilaus, — not less fro 
his own preestablished habits, than from anxiety to make up for 
the defects of his title, — adopted a line of conduct studiously op- 
posite. He not only took pains to avoid collision with the ephors, 
but showed marked deference both to their orders and to thei 
persons. He rose from his seat whenever they appeared ; he con- 


ciliated both ephors and senators by timely presents.4 By such 
} ] 


judicious proceeding, as well as by his exact observance of the laws 
and customs,> he was himself the greatest gainer. Combi 
“" — a oo. > ras; never ‘ficient. it 
that ability and energy in which he was never deficien 
to him more real power than had ever fallen to the lot of : 


of Sparta ; power not merely over the military operations abroad 


ἽἼδ᾽ oiov, wy maidec, προσὲμιξ 
Τούπος τὸ ϑεόπροπον ut 
Tre παλαιφάτου προνοίας, 
Ὃν ἔλακεν. ete. 
This is a splendid chorus of the Trachinize of Sophokles (82: 
ing their sentiments on the awful death of Herakles, in the tunic of Nessu 
which has just been announced as about to happen. 
? Plutarch, Agesil. c. 30; Plutarch, Compar. Agesil. and Pomp 
᾿Αγησίλαος δὲ τὴν βασίλειαν ἔδοξε AaSeiv, oite τὰ πρὸς τοὺς Georg 


rm) 


Tx, οὗτε TA πρὸς ἀνϑρώπους, κρίνας νοϑειας Λεωτυχίδην, ὃν υἱὸν 


δειξεν ὁ ἀδελφὸς γνήσιον, τὸν 6: 


χρησμὸν κατειρωνευσάμενος 
ywAorntec Again, ib. c. 2. dc’ ᾿Α γησι 


> Xen. Agesil. iv, 5, Plutaz 


Plutarch, Agesil.c 4 
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which usually fell to the kings, — but also over the policy of the 
state at home. On the increase and maintenance of that rea’ 
power, his chief thoughts were concentrated: new dispositions 
generated by kingship, which had never shown themselves in him 
before. Despising, like Lysander, both money, luxury, and all the 
outward show of power, — he exhibited, as a king, an ult ‘a-Spar 
tan simplicity, carried almost to affectation, in diet. clothing, and 
general habits. But like Lysander also, he delighted in the exer- 
cise of dominion through the medium of knots or factions of de- 
voted partisans, whom he rarely scrupled to uphold in all their 
career of injustice and oppression. Though an amiable man. with 
no disposition to tyranny, and still less to plunder, for his own bene- 
fit, — Agesilaus thus made himself the willing instrument of both. 
for the benefit of his various coadjutors and friends, whose power 
and consequence he identified with his own.! 

At the moment when Agesilaus became king, Sparta was at the 
maximum of her power, holding nearly all the Grecian towns as 
subject allies, with or without tribute. She was engaged in the 
task (as has already been mentioned) of protecting the Asiatic 
Greeks against the Persian satraps in their neighborhood. And 
the most interesting portion of the life of Agesilaus consists in the 
earnestness with which he espoused, and the vigor and ability with 
which he conducted, this great Pan-hellenic duty. It will be seen 
that success in his very promising career was intercepted 2 by his 
bad, factious subservience to partisans, at home and abroad, — by 
his unmeasured thirst for Spartan omnipotence, — and his indiffer- 
ence or aversion to any generous scheme of combination with the 
cities dependent on Sparta. 

His attention, however, was first called to a dangerous inter- 
nal conspiracy with which Sparta was threatened. The “Jame 
reign” was as yet less than twelve months old, when Agesilaus, be- 
ing engaged in sacrificing at one of the established state solemnities, 
was apprised by the officiating prophet, that the victims exhibited 
menacing symptoms, portending a conspiracy of the most formida 


lsokrates, Orat. v, (Philipp.) 5. 100; Plutarch, Agesilaus, c 
Mlutarch, Apophthegm. Laconica, p. 209 F— 212 D 
see the incident alluded to by Theopompus ap. Athenseum, xiii, p 
809. 


Isokrates (Orat. v, ut sup.) makes a remark 1n substance the same 
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ble character. A second sacrifice gave yet worse promise; and 
on the third, the terrified prophet exclaimed, “ Agesilaus, the τὶ ve- 
lation before us imports that we are actually in the midst of our 
enemies.” They still continued to sacrifice, but victims were now 
offered to the averting and preserving gods, with prayers that these 
latter, by tutelary interposition, w ould keep off the j impending peril. 
At οὐ, after much repetition, and great difficulty, favorable vic- 
tims were obtained; the meaning of which was soon made clear 
Five days afterwards, an informer came before the ephors, com- 
municating the secret, that a dangerous conspiracy was preparing, 


organized by a citizen named Kinadon.' 

The conspirator thus named was a Spartan citizen, but not o 
of that select number called The Equals or The Peers. It has 
already been mentioned that inequalities had been gré adually grow- 
ing up among qualified citizens of Sparta, tending tacitly to set apart 


a certain number of them under the name of The Peers, and 

the rest under the correlative name of The Inferiors. Besides 
this, since the qualification of every family lasted only so long as 
the citizen could furnish a given contribution for himself and his 
sons to the public mess-t able, and since industry of every kind was 
inconsistent with the rigid personal drilling imposed upon all of 
them.— the natural consequence was, that in each generation a 
certain number of citizens became disfranchised and dropped off. 
But these disfranchised men did not become Periceki or Helots. 
They were still citizens, whose qualification, though m abeyance, 
might be at any time renewe ἃ by the munificence of a rich man ;? 
so that they too, along with the lesser citizens, were known under 
the denomination of The Inferiors. It was to this class that Kina- 
don belonged. He was a young man of remarkable strength and 
courage, who had discharge ἃ with honor his duties in the Lykur- 
gean discipline, and had imbibed from it that sense of pe sonal 


: "+ Xenoph. Helen. iii, 3, 4. 

2 See Vol. I, Ch. vi, p. 359 of this History. 

3 Xen. Hellen. iii, 3,5. Ovroc (Kinadon) δ᾽ ἣν νεανίσκος καὶ τὸ εἶδος καὶ 
τὴν ψυχὴν εὔρωστος, οὐ μέντοι των ὁμοίων. 

The meaning of the term Οἱ ὅμοιοι fluctuates in Xenophon; it some- 
times. as here, is used to signify the privileged Peers — again De Repub. 
Laced. xiii, 1; and Anab. iv, 6, 14. Sometimes again it is used agreeably 
to the Lykurgean theory ; whereby every citizen, who rigorously discharged 
his duty in the pub lic drill. belonged to the number (De Rep. Lac. x, 7) 

There was a variance between the theory and the practice 
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equality, and that contempt of privilege, which its theory as well 
as its practice suggested. Notwithstanding all exactness of duty 
performed, he found that the constitution, as practically worked. 
excluded him from the honors and distinctions of the state : re- 
serving them for the select citizens known under the name of 
Peers. And this exclusion had become more marked and galling 
since the formation of the Spartan empire after the victory of 
fEgospotemi; whereby the number of lucrative posts (harmosties 
and others) all monopolized by the Peers, had been so much multi- 
plied. Debarred from the great political prizes, Kinadon was still 
employed by the ephors, in consequence of his high spirit and 
military sufficiency, in that standing force which they kept for 
maintaining order at home.!' He had been the agent ordered on 
several of those arbitrary seizures which they never scrupled to 
employ towards persons whom they regarded as dangerous. But 
this was no satisfaction to his mind; nay, probably, by bringing 
him into close contact with the men in authority, it contributed to 
lessen his respect for them. He desired “ to be inferior to no man 
in Sparta,”2 and his conspiracy was undertaken to realize this 
object by breaking up the constitution. 

It has already been mentioned that amidst the general insecurity 
which pervaded the political society of Laconia, the ephors nin 
tained a secret police and system of espionage which idle d its 
height of unscrupulous efficiency under the title of the Krypteia. 
Such precautions were now more than ever requisite ; oa the 
changes in the practical working of Spartan nolities tended to 
multiply the number of malcontents, and to throw the Inferiors as 
well as the Periceki and the Neodamodes (manumitted Helots), 
into one common antipathy with the Helots, against the exclusive 
partnership of the Peers. Informers were thus sure of encourage- 


y : ΓΙ : ‘ : « Ἰ ] ry ‘ τ r} Ww { i 
ment and reward, and the man who now came to the ephors either 


wae ἘΞ 
On ὁ Κινάδων τοὶς ᾿ΕφΦό- 
ν (Kinadon says) αὐτοὶ ὅπλα 


Xen. Hellen. iii, 3, 11. μηδενὸς 
the declaration of Kinadon when seized and questioned b yy the ephors con 
; : 
cerning his purposes. Substantially it coincides with Aristotle (Polit. v, 6 
2) — ἢ ὅταν ἀνδρώδ nC c ἣν Un ? 1 aT / ν kK ) ray ἐπ 


ἐν Λακεδαίμονι — wag 


Αγησιλαου συστῆσας ἐπίϑεσιν ἐπὶ τ 
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was really an intimate friend of Kinadon, or had professed himself 
such in order to elicit the secret. “ Kinadon (said he to the ephors) 
brought me to the extremity of the market-place, and bade me 
count how many Spartans there were therein. I reckoned up 
about forty, besides the king, the ephors and the senators. Upon 
my asking him why he desired me to count them, he replied, — 


Because these are the men, and the only men, whom you have 
16. market-place, more 
Kina 


to look upon as enemies ;! all others in tl 
than four thousand in number, are friends and comrades. 
don also pointed out to me the one or two 
in the rcads, or who were lords in the country districts, as our only 


Spartans whom we met 


: being friendly to our pur- 


” « How many did he tell you were the accomplices actually 
“Only a few (was 


enemies; every one else around them 


pose. 
privy to the scheme ? ” — asked the ephors. 
the reply); but those thoroughly trustworthy ; these confidants 


themselves, however, said that all around them were accomplices, 


— Inferiors, Periceki, Neodamodes, and Helots, all alike; for 
whenever any one among the classes talked about a Spartan, he 


could not disguise his intense antipathy, — he talked as if he could 


eat the Spartans raw.” 
« But how (continued the ephors) did Kinadon reckon upon get- 


ting arms?” “ His language was (replied the witness) — We of 
; and here are 


the standing force have our own arms all ready ; 
knives, swords, spits, hatchets, axes and scythes — on sale 


2 


plenty of 
in this market 
man who tills the earth, or cuts wood and stone, has tools by him 
especially in a strug- 


-place, to suit an insurgent multitude ; besides, every 


which will serve as weapons in case of need ; 
On being asked what was 


ele with enemies themselves unarmed.” 
he had 


the moment fixed for execution, the witness could not tell ; 
been instructed only to remain on the spot, and be ready.? 
Xen. Hellen. 11, 3, 5 


Xen. Hellen. iii, 3,6. Αὐτοὶ μέντοι πασιῖ 
καὶ τοῖς 7 ἐριοίκοις ὅπου γὰρ ἐν TovToOLE 


foacav συνειδέναι καὶ εἴλωσι 


ἡ νεοδαμώδεσι, καὶ τοις ὑπομειοσι, 


λόγος γένοιτο περὶ Lraprictov, οὐδένα ῥύνασϑαι κρύπτειν τὸ μὴ οὐχ 


ἡδέως ἂν καὶ ὦμων ἐσϑιειν αὐτὼν 


The expression is Homeric —udv βεβρώϑοις Πρίαμον, ete. (Tliad. iv, 35) 


The Greeks did not think themselves obliged to restrain the full expression 
I 
The poet Theognis wishes, “ that he may one day 


of vindictive feeling. 
v. 349 Gaisf.) 


come to drink the blood of those who had ill-used him” 


2 Xen. Hellen. iii, 3,7. ὅτι ἐπιδημεὶν ol παοηγγελμένον εἴη. 


pore tie Ae ee arena 


ALARM OF THE EPHORS. 


It does not appear that this man knew the name of any person 
concerned, except Kinadon himself. So deeply were the Aa 
alarmed, that they refrained trom any tormal nenwenndien ie of 
what was called the Lesser Assembly, — melading the senate of 
which the kings were members ex officio, and, τὴ . Se 
other principal persons besides. Sut the members of ie Seat 
bly were privately brought together to deliberate on the emerg- 
ency > Agesilaus, probably, among them. To arrest Kinadon at 
once in Sparta appeared imprudent; since his accom iin of 
number as yet unknown, would be thus admonished sither to sake 
out in insurrection, or at least to make their escape. But i 
elaborate stratagem was laid for arresting him out of Sparta τὰ 
out the knowledge of his accomplices. The ephors, ling him 
before them, professed to confide to him (as they had ὅδ, anes. 
sionally before) a mission to 20 tO Aulon (a Laconian town on ne 
frontier towards Arcadia and Triphylia) and there to seize ἴω 
parties designated by name in a formal skytalé or warrant ως, 
img some of the Aulonite Peria ki-—— some I lelots, — and am other 
person by name, a woman of peculiar beauty, resident at the place, 


whose influence was understood to spread disaffecti 
} ; : rstood to spread disaffection among all 
tne Lacedzmonians who came thither, old as well as you 
‘ = . < ’ i as UO “Ἐπ 
Be -. - . . ῳ ΞΕ 
When Kinadon inquired what force he was to take with him 
| ‘ i AWK \ Lil on 
the mission the ΟἹ } nrr< 4 } = . ὦ 
l » δ. phors, to obpviate ἃ SUSDIC ἢ: ’ 
ae ph 7 ull suspicion that they were 
ICKINE 1 ΤΣΟῚ, ‘ ns ] viev til hi ᾿ 
picking out companion with views hostile to him, desired him to 
7O tO e ippnacretés (or I Ἢ ler of tl Af 
th Hippagreté: (or commander ΟἹ the three hundred youthful 
, . | ; . : , t ὸ ιἰ|ι | 
guards called horsemen, though they were not really mounted) i 
| ' 3 ἣ Οἱ ally uunted) an 
ASK γ}γ" } "aT =“. . , } ay ἢ } ] | . ᾿ 
k for the first six or seven men of the euard2 who might happ n 
ἐν ι < . τ 


to be in the way. But they (the | 
, put they (the already held secret 


comn icati sth the τι : ‘ 
communication with the Hippagretés, and had informed him both 


whom they ris > he cent an {1 + ] 
i ui : WIL hed to pe sent. and what the persons sent were to 


Vv κα 


2 Xen. Hellen. iii, 3 


m , . . 
The persons illed pels at sSpart 


μ' 


5 


select body of three ἢ ‘ed youthful I 1 οἱ } 
, nun t youthiul citi em ἵ f r I 
1: mployed either on home 


History of the 
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do. They then despatched Kinadon on his pretended mission 
telling him that they should place at his disposal three carts, in 
order that he might more easily bring home the prisoners. 
Kinadon began his journey to Aulon, without the smallest sus- 
picion of the plot laid for him by the ephors; who, to make their 
purpose sure, sent an additional body of the guards after him, to 
quell any resistano? which might possibly arise. But their strata- 
oem succeeded as completely as they could desire. He was seized 
on the road, by those who accompanied him ostensibly for his 
pretended mission. ‘These men ‘nterrogated him, put him to the 
torture,! and heard from his lips the names of his accomplices ; 


' Xen. Hellen. iii, 3, 9 

"EucdAov δὲ οἱ συλλαβόντες αὐτὸν μὲν κατέχειν, τοὺς δὲ ξυνειδό: 
Souevot αὐτοῦ, γράψαντες ἀποπέμπειν τὴν ταχίστην τοῖς ἐφό- 
pac Obtw ὁδ᾽ εἶχον οἱ ἔφοροι πρὸς τὸ πρᾶγμα, ὦστε καὶ μορὰν ἱππέων ἕπεμ- 
wav τοὶς ἐπ᾿ Αὐλῶνος Ἐπεὶ δ᾽ εἰλημμένου τοῦ ἀνδρὸς ἧκεν ἱππεὺς, φέρων 
τὰ ὀνόματα ὧν Κινάδων ἀπὲγρ awe, παραχρῆμα τόν τε μώντιν Teo 
ἀμενον καὶ τοὺς ἐπικαιριωτατοῦυς ξυνελάμβανον ‘Qe δ᾽ ἀνήχϑη ὁ Κινώδων, 
καὶ ἠλέγχετο, καὶ ὡμολόγει πᾶντα, καὶ τοὺς ἐυνειδότας ἔλεγε, τέλος 
αὐτὸν ἦροντο, τὶ καὶ βουλόμενος ταῦτα TPUTTOL ; 

Polyzenus (ii, 14, 1) im his account of this transaction, expressly mentions 
that the Hippeis or guards who accompanied Kinadon, put him to the tor- 
ture (στρεβλώσαντες) when they seized him, in order to extort the names of 
his accomplices. Even without express testimony, we might pretty confi 
dently have assumed this. From a man of spirit like Kinadon, they were 
not likely to obtain such betrayal without torture. 

I had affirmed that in the description of this transaction given by Xen 
ophon, it did not appear whether Kinadon was able to write or not. My 
assertion was controverted by Colonel Mure (in his Reply to my Appendix) 
who cited the words φέρων Ta ὀνόματα ὧν Κινάδων ἀπέγραψε, as contain- 
ing an affirmation from Xenophon that Kinadon could write. 

In my judgment, these words, taken in conjunction with what precedes, 
and with the probabilities of the fact described, do not contain such an af- 
firmation. 

The guards were instructed to seize Kinadon, and after having heard from 
Kinadon who his accomplices were, to write the names down and send them to the 
ephors. It is to be presumed that they executed these instructions as given, 
the more so, as what they were commanded to do, was at once the safest 
ani the most natural proceeding. For Kinadon was a man distinguished 
for personal stature and courage (τὸ εἰθος καί τὴν ψυχὴν εὔρωστος, iii, 3, 5) 
so that those who seized him would find it an indispensable precaution tc 
pinion his arms. Assuming even that Kinadon could write, — yet, if be 
were to write, he must have his right arm free. And why should the guards 
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οὐδὸν ᾿ : 
the list of whom they wrote down, and forwarded by one of the 
guards to Sparta. The ephors, on receiving it, immediately 
arrested the parties principally concerned, especi: 

arr 6 parties prin ipally concerned, especially the prophet 
Tisamenus ; and examined them along with Kinadon, as soon as 


take this risk, when all which the ephers required was, that Kinadon should 
yronounce the names be writte Ww y rs | rj , [ 

Ι ote he names, to be written down by others? With a man of the 
qualities of Kinadon, it probably required the most intense pressure to force 
him to betray his comrades, even by word of mouth; it would probably be 
more difficult still, to force him to betray them by the more deliberate act 
of writing. 

I conceive that ἧκεν ἱππεὺς, φέρων TA ὀνόματα ὧν ὁ Κινάδων ἀπέγραψε is 

be construed with reference he precedi see 
. ἢ reference to the preceding sentence, and announces 
arrying into effect of the instructions then reported as given by the 
iors. “ A guard came, bearing the names of those whom Kinadon had 

ὰ πὰ a διω ΨΥ, ᾿ 4 ς x 

en in.” It is not necessary to suppose that Kinadon had written down 

se names with his own hand. 

In the beginning of the Oration of Andokides (De Mysteriis), Python- 
kus gives information of a mock celebration of the mysteries, committed 
by Alkibiades and others; citing as his witness the slave Andromachus; 

ἔχ 2 ~ ᾿ ‘ val - M4 ᾽ Υ ) - : ; cs ; 
who is accordingly produced, and states to the assembly vivdé voce what he 


᾿ ad see ‘ rh uTOra } "το Ν' > 
had seen and who were the persons present --- Πρῶτος μὲν οὗτος (Androma- 


chus) ταῦτα éunvvoe δ ὦ yoawe ‘ ; 

α μῆνυσε, καὶ ἀπεγραγ ( ove (8. 13). It is not here 
¥ a< οἵ . ‘ Te) ‘ ra " 

meant to affirm that the slave Andromachus wrote down the names of these 


persons, which he had the moment before publicly announced to the assem- 
t 


bly. It is by the words ἀπέγραψε τούτους that the orator describes the pub- 
lic oral announcement made by Andromachus, which was formally taken 


note of by a secretary, and white d to legal ὁ i 
) y, and which led to legal consequences against the 


persons whose names were given in. 
So again, in the old law quoted by Demosthenes (adv. Makast. p. 1068) 
J ἰ . 4 < c¥O Ue . ᾽ 
} 


Α “5 γὼ δ. ε - — -Ὑ = - A - ". “» τι 
i OYPadi ω IV μ7 i & } μὲ: Ls 
i A ‘i ( i i f } in 
E f / Uv 1 I { } é 0 ¢ )1 αρχο U and 


Demosthenes adv. Nikostrat. p. 1247. “A ἐκ τῶν νόμων τῷ ἰδιώτῃ τῷ 


πογράψαντι γίγνεται, τῇ πόλει ἀφίημι. compare also Lysias, De Bonis 
ERIN, Or. XIX, 8. 53; it is not meant to affirm that ὁ ἀπογράφων was 
re juired to perform his process in writing, or was necessarily able to write. 
A citizen who could not write might do this, as well as one who could. He 
informed against a certain person as delinquent; he informed of certai i- 
cles of property, as belonging to the cea of one whose id 4 cela 

| ) se property had been 
confiscated to the city. The information, as well as the name of the in- 
former, was taken down by the official person, — whether the informer 
could himself write or not. 

It appears to me that Kinadon, having been interrogated, told to the 
guards who first seized him, the names of his accomplices, — just as he 
told these names afterwards to tne ephors (καὶ τοὺς ξυνειδότας ἔλεγε); 
and this, whether he was, or was not, alle to write; a point, which the 
passage of Xenophon noway determines. Pee 
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he was brought prisoner. They asked the latter, among ocher 
questions, what was his purpose in setting on σοῦ the conspiracy ; 
to which he replied, —“ I wanted to be inferior to no man at Spar- 
ta.” His punishment was not long deferred. Having been mana- 
cled with a clog round his neck to which his hands were made fast, 
— he was in this condition conducted round the city, with men 
scourging and pricking him during the progress. His accomplices 


were treated in like manner, and at length all of them were put to 
death.! 

Such is the curious narrative, given by Xenophon, of this unsue 
cessful conspiracy. He probably derived his information from 
Agesilaus himself; since we cannot easily explain how he could 
have otherwise learnt so much about the most secret manceuvres 
of the ephors, in a government proverbial for constant secrecy, 
like that of Sparta. The narrative opens to us a glimpse, though 
sadly transient and imperfect, of the internal dangers of the Spar- 
tan government. We were aware, from earlier evidences, of great 


a) 


among the Perieki. But the incident here described presents to 
us the first manifestation of a body of malcontents among the Spar- 


discontent prevailing among the Helots, and to a certain extent 


tans themselves; malcontents formidable both from energy 
position, like Kinadon and the prophet Tisamenus. Of the 

of disaffected feeling in the provincial townships of Laconia, an im- 
pressive proof is afforded by the case of that beautiful woman wi! 
was alleged to be so active in political proselytism at Aulon ; 
less than by the passionate expressions of hatred revealed in 
deposition of the informer himself. Though little is known about 
the details, yet it seems that the tendency of affaris at Sparta was 


to concentrate both power and property in the hands of an oligai 


chy ever narrowing among the citizens; thus aggravating 
dangers at home, even at the time when the 


was greatest abroad, and preparing the way 


a 


humiliation which began with the defeat of Leuktra. 

It Can hardly be doubted that much more w ide-spread aiscontent 
eame to the knowledge of the ephors than that which is specially 
indicated in Xenophon. And such discovery may probably have 


been one of the motives (as had hay pened in 424 B.C. on occasio 


-- 
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of the expedition of Brasidas into Thrace) which helped to bring 
about the Asiatic expedition of Agesilaus, as an outlet for brave 
malcontents on distant and lucrative military service. 

Derkyllidas had now been carrying on war in Asia Minor for 
near three years, against ‘Tissaphernes and Pharnabazus, with se 
much efficiency and success, as both to protect the Asiatic Greeks 
on the coast, and to intercept all the revenues which those satraps 
either transmitted to court or enjoyed themselves. Pharnabazus 
had already gone up to Susa (during his truce with Derkyllidas 
in 397 B.c.), and besides obtaining a reinforcement which acted 
under himself and Tissaphernes in 396 B. c. against Derkyllidas 
in Lydia, had laid schemes for renewing the maritime war against 
Sparta.! ᾿ 

It is now that we hear again mentioned the name of Konon, 
who, having saved himself with nine triremes from the defeat of 
/Egospotami, had remained for the last seven years under the 
protection of Evagoras, prince of Salamis, in Cyprus, Koron, 
having married at Salamis, and having a son? born to him there, 
indulged but faint hopes of ever returning to his native city, 
when, fortunately for h’m as well as for Athens, the Persians 
again became eager for an efficient admiral and fleet on the coast 
of Asia Minor. ‘Through representations from Pharnabazus, as 
well as from Evagoras in Cyprus, — and through correspondence 
of the latter with the Greek physician Ktesias, who wished to 
become personally employed in the negotiation, and who seems to 
have had considerable influence with queen Parysatis,? — orders 
were obtained, and funds provided, to equip in Phoenicia and Ki- 
hkia a numerous fleet, under the command of Konon. While that 
officer began to show himself, and to act with such triremes as he 


' Diodor. xiv, 39; Xen. Hellen. iii, 3, 13 
? Lysias, Orat. xix, (De Bonis Aristophanis) s 
+See Ktesias, Fragmenta, Persica, c. 63, ed. Bahr; Plutarch, Artax. c. 21 


9 
‘Pe’ 


We cannot make out these circumstances with any distinctness ; but the 
general fact is plainly testified, and is besides very probable. Another Gre 
cian surgeon (besides Ktesias) is mentioned as concerned, — Polykritus of 
Mendé; and a Kretan dancer named Zeno, — both established at the Per 
sian court. 

There is no part of the narrative of K-esias, the loss of which is 80 
much to be regretted as this; relating transactions, in which he was him» 


reif concerned, ani seemingly giving original letters. 
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found in readiness (about forty in number) along the southern coast 
of Asia Minor from Kilikia to Kaunus,! — further preparations 
were vigorously prosecuted in the Pheenician ports, in order te 
make up the fleet to three hundred sail.? 

It was by a sort of accident that news of such equipment reached 
Sparta, — in an age of the world when diplomatic residents were 
as yet unknown. A Syracusan merchant named Herodas, having 
visited the Pheenician ports for trading purposes, brought back to 
Sparta intelligence of the preparations which he had seen, sufficient 
to excite much uneasiness. The Spartans were taking counsel 
among themselves, and communicating with their neighboring 
allies, when Agesilaus, at the instance of Lysander, stood forward 
as a volunteer to solicit the command of a land-force for the pu 
pose of attacking the Persians in Asia. He proposed to take with 
him only thirty full Spartan citizens or peers, as a sort of Boa: 
or Council of Officers ; two thousand Neodamodes or enfranchis 
Helots, whom the ephors were probably glad to send away, and 


a 


who would be selected from the bravest and most formidable ; and 
six thousand hoplites from the land-allies, to whom the prospe 
of a rich service against Asiatic enemies would be tempting. Of 
these thirty Spartans, Lysander intended to be the leader; an 
thus, reckoning on his preestablished influence over Agesilaus, 
exercise the real command himself, without the name. 

no serious fear of the Persian arms, either by land or sea. 
empty threat, as it had so often proved in the mouth of Tissa- 
phernes during the late war; while the Cyreian expedition had 
inspired him further with ardent hopes of another successful Anab 
asis, or conquering invasion of Persia from the sea-coast inwards 
But he had still more at heart to employ his newly-acquired 
ascendency in reestablishing everywhere the dekarchies, which 


1) 
i 


had excited such intolerable hatred and exercised so much 


( 
pression, that even the ephors had refused to lend positive aid in 


upholding them, so that they had been in several places broken up 
or modified.s If the ambition of Agesilaus was comparatively less 
stained by personal and factious antipathies, and more Pan-hellenie¢ 

'Diodor xiv, 39-79. ? Xen. Hellen. iii, 4. 1 
δ Xen. Hellen. iii, 4, 2. 
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m its aim, than that of Lysander, — it was at the same time yet 
more unmeasured in respect to victory over the Great hing, whom 
he dreamed of dethroning, or at least of expelling from Asia 
Minor and the coast.! So powerful was the influence exercised by 
the Cyreian expedition over the schemes and imagination of ener- 
getic Greeks: so sudden was the outburst of ambition in the mind 
of Agesilaus, for which no one before had given him credit. 

Though this plan was laid by two of the ablest men in Greece, 
it turned out to be rash and improvident, so far as the stability of 
the Lacedzemonian empire was concerned. That empire ought tG 
have been made sure by sea, where its real danger lay, before at- 
tempts were made to extend it by new inland acquisitions. And 
except for purposes of conquest, there was no need of farther rein- 
forcements in Asia Minor; sirce Derkyllidas was already there 
with a force competent to make head against the satraps. Never- 
theless, the Lacedzemonians embraced the plan eagerly ; the more 
80, as envoys were sent from many of the subject cities, by the 
partisans of Lysander and in concert with him, to entreat that 
Agesilaus might be placed at the head of the expedition, with as 
large a force as he required.2 

No difficulty probably was found in levying the proposed num 
ber of men from the allies, since there was great promise of plun- 
der for the soldiers in Asia. But the altered position of Sparta 
with respect to her most powerful allies was betrayed by the refu- 
sal of Thebes, Corinth, and Athens to take any part in the expe 
dition. The refusal of Corinth, indeed, was excused professedly 
on the ground of a recent inauspicious conflagration of one of the 
temples in the city ; and that of Athens, on the plea of weakness 
and exhaustion not yet repaired. But the latter, at least, had 
already begun to conceive some hope from the projects of Konon. 

The mere fact that a king of Sparta was about to take the com- 
mand and pass into Asia, lent peculiar importance to the enter- 
prise. The Spartan kings, in their ποίη of leaders of Greece, 
conceived themselves to have inherited th. sceptre of Agamemnon 


Xen. Hellen. iii, ἑλπιδας ἔχοντα ue, «λας αἱρήσειν βασιλέα, 
Compare iv, 2, 8 ) 
Xen. Agesilaus, 1, 36. ἐπινοῶν καὶ ἐλπίζων καταλύσειν τὴν ἐπὶ 
ἀάδα στρατεύσασαν πρότερον ἀρχὴν, etc. 


3 Plutarch, Agesil. ec. 5. 3 Xen. Hellen, 11] 
VOL. IX. 
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and Orestes ;! and Agesilaus, especially, assimilated his expedition 
toa new Trojan war, — an effort of united Greece, for the purpose 
of taking vengeance on the common Asiatic enemy of the Hellenic 
name. The sacrifices having been found favorable, Agesilaus took 
measures for the transit of the troops from various ports to Ephe- 
sus. But he himself, with one division, touched in his way at 
Gerestus, the southern point of Eubcea; wishing to cross from 
thence and sacrifice at Aulis, (the port of Beeotia nearly opposite 
to Gerestus on the other side of the strait) where Agamemnon had 
offered his memorable sacrifice immediately previous to departure 
for Troy. It appears that he both went to the spot, and began the 
sacrifice, without asking permission from the Thebans ; moreover, 
he was accompanied by his own prophet, who conducted the solem- 
nities in a manner not consistent with the habitual practice of the 
temple or chapel of Artemis at Aulis. On both these grounds, 
the Thebans, resenting the proceeding as an insult, sent a body of 
armed men, and compelled him to desist from the sacrifice.* Not 
taking part themselves in the expedition, they probably considered 
that the Spartan king was presumptuous in assuming to himself 
the Pan-hellenic character of a second Agamemnon ; and they thus 
inflicted a humiliation which Agesilaus never forgave. 

Agesilaus seems to have reached Asia about the time when 
Derkyllidas had recently concluded his last armistice with ‘Tissa- 
phernes and Pharnabazus ; an armistice, intended to allow time 
for mutual communication both with Sparta and the Persian court. 
On being asked by the satrap what was his purpose in coming, 
Agesilaus merely renewed the demand which had before been 
made by Derkyllidas — of autonomy for the Asiatic Greeks. 
Tissaphernes replied by proposing a continuation of the same armi- 
stice, until he could communicate with the Persian court, — adding 
that he hoped to be empowered to grant the demand. A fresh 
armistice was accordingly sworn to on both sides, for three months; 
Derkvllidas (who with his army came now under the command 
of Agesilaus) and Herippidas being sent to the satrap to receive 
is oath, and take oaths to him in return.® 

' Herodot. i, 68; vii, 159; Pausan. ili, 16,6 

? Xen. Hellen. iii, 4,3, 4; iii, 5,5; Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 6; Pausan. ili, 9.2 

3’ Xen. Hellen. iii, 4, 5,6; Xen. Agesilaus, i, 10. 

‘®he term of three months is specified only in the latter passage. The 
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While the a:my was thus condemned to temporary inaction at 
Ephesus, the conduct and position of Lysander began to excite 
. PD “ , 


intolerable jealousy in the superior officers ; and most of all Ave- 


le 
silaus. So great and established was the reputation of Lysander 
νυ ᾿ «< ψ 


ταῦ] ‘Oo ~té > 9 7 hy 5 ae 
— whose statue had been erected at Ephesus itself in the temple 
of Artemis,' as well as in many other cities, — that all the Asiatic 
Greeks looked upon him as the real chief of the expedition. That 


he should be real chief, under the nominal command of another 
« ᾿ 


Tas Ἷ c ν 4, ‘ rhe« . . 
was nothing more than what had happened before, in the vear 


wherein he gained the great victory of A©gospotami, — the Lace- 
dzmonians having then also sent him out in the ostensible capacity 
of secretary to the admiral Arakus, in order to save the mviela- 
bility of their own rule, that the same man should not serve twice 
as admiral.2. It was through the instigation of Lysander, and with 
a view to his presence, that the decemvirs and other partisans in 
the subject cities had sent to Sparta to petition for Agesilaus; a 
prince as yet untried and unknown. So that Lysander, — taking 
credit, with truth, for having ensured to Agesilaus first the “ine, 
next this important appointment, — intended for himself, and was 
expected by others, to exercise a fresh turn of command, and to 


renovate 1n every town the discomfited or enfeebled dekarchies. 


Numbers of his partisans came to Ephesus to ereet his arriv: 


und a crowd of petitioners were seen following his steps every- 
i i *J7 


ΡΥ ΤᾺ ΙρΡ : 
laus himself appeared comparatively neglected 


res] 


( 
- 


where; while A 
ve" iy T wea = - . 
Moreover, Lysander resumed all that insolence of manner which 


he had contracted during his former commands. and which on this 


occasion gave the greater offence, sinc 3 tf Agesila 
ΗΝ il : SJ SLiauUus 
Sey | 7 Φ 
was both courteous and ; 
͵' She Sack es Ι 
lhe thirty Spartan couns: 


named to preside, hnnaing themselves neither consulted by him. nor 


κοὐ οὐ ΔΗ he Re 1: a ἄνω... 
solicited by others, were deeply dissatisfied. Their complainta 


former armistice of Derkyllid 
first arrived 

' Pausan. vi, 3. 6. 

* Xen. Hellen. ii, 1, 7. This rule does not seem to have been adhered to 
afterwards. Lysander was sent out again as commande: in 403 B. c. It is 
possible, indeed, that he may have been again sent out as nominal secretary 
to some other person named as commander 

ϑ Plutarch, Avesilaus, c. 7 
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helped to encourage Agesilauz, who was still more keenly wounded 
in his own personal dignity, to put forth a resolute and imperiouz 
strength of will, such as he had not before been known to possess. 
He successively rejected every petition preferred to him by or 
through Lysander; a systematic purpose which, though never for- 
mally announced,! was presently discerned by the petitioners, by 
the Thirty, and by Lysander himself. The latter thus found him- 
self not merely disappointed in all his calculations, but humiliated 
to excess, though without any tangible ground of complaint. He 
was forced to warn his partisans, that L's intervention was an 
injury and not a benefit to them; that they must desist from obse- 
quious attentions to him, ana must address themselves directly te 
Agesilaus. With that prince be also remonstrated on his own 
account, —“ Truly, Agesilaus, you know how to degrade your 
friends.” —“ Ay, to be sure (was the reply), those among them 
who want to aj pear greater than Iam; but such as seek to uphold 
me, I should be ashamed if I did not know how to repay with due 
honor.” — Lysander was constrained to admit the force of this 
reply, and to request, as the only means of escape from presert 
and palpable humiliation, that he might be sent on some mission 


apart ; engaging to serve faithfully in whatever duty he might be 


employed.? 
This proposition, doubtless even more agre able to Agesilaus 


than to himself, being readily assented to, he was despatched on a 


mission to the Hellespont. Faithful to his engagement of forget- 


ting past offences and serving with zeal, he found means to gain 
over a Persian grandee named Spithridates, who had received 


some offence from Pharnabazus. Spithridates revolted openly, 
‘arrying a regiment of two hundred horse to join Agesilaus : 
who was thus enabled to inform himself fully about the sa 


ι The sarcastic remarks which Plutarch ascribes to Agesilaus, calling 
Lvsander “ my meat-distributor” («peodartyy), are not warranted by Xe 

: : Ν . νῷ 2 ον ἢ 
nophon, and seem not to be probable under the circumstances (Plutarch, 


Lysand. c. 23; Plutarch, Agesil. c. 8) 
* Xen. Hellen. iii, 4, 7-10; Plutarch, Agesilaus, ¢ 4 
sand. c. 23 
itis remarkable that in the Opusculum of Xenophon, a special Pane 
gyric called Agesilaus, not a word 1s said about this highly character 
Ι roceeding between Agesilaus and Lysander at hy 


name of Lysander once mentioned. 


7-8, Plutarch, Ly- 


Ephesus: nor indeed is the 


TISSAPHERNES BREAKS THE TRUCE. 98] 


trapy of Pharnabazus, comprising the territory called Phryoi: 

in the neighborhood of the Propontis and the Hellespont.! on 
ry ry 2 

| Ihe army under Tissaphernes had been already powerful at the 
moment when his timidity induced him to conclude the first armis- 
tice with Derkyllidas. But additional reinforcements, pase 
since the conclusion of the second and more recent armistice had 
raised him to such an excess of confidence. that even ἜΡΙΑ the 
stipulated three months had expired, he sent to insist on the inane 
diate departure of Agesilaus from Asia, and to proclaim war 
forthwith, if such departure were delayed. While this viii 
accompanied ky formidable reports of the satrap’s force, filled the 
army at Ephesus with mingled alarm and indignation, Age ila 
accepted the challenge with cheerful readiness: sendine weed bile 
that he thanked the satrap for perjuring himself in 80 Seiad 8 
mene, as to set the gods against him and ensure their ee to 
the Greek side.2 Orders were forthwith given, and contingents 
summoned from the Asiatic Greeks, for a forward maneddaens 
southward, to cross the Meander, and attack Tissaphernes in Ka- 
ria, where he usually resided. The cities on the r ‘ 2 a 
required to provide magazines, so that Tissaphernes, ἐρημίᾳ 
pating attack in this direction, caused his infantrv to cross into 
Karia, for the purpose of acting on the defensive : while a kept 
his numerous cavalry in the plain of the Meander, with a view to 
overwhelm Agesilaus, who had no cavalry, in his march sees that 
level territory towards the Karian hills and rugged ground. But 
the Lacedemonian king, hay ing put the enemy on this false scent 
suddenly turned his march northward towards Phrygia nied this 
satrapy of Pharnabazus. Tissaphernes took no pains to aid his 
brother satrap, who on his side had made few preparations for de- 
fence. Accordingly Agesilaus, finding little or no resistance, took 
many towns and villages, and collected abundance of provisions 
plunder, and slaves. Profiting by the guidance of the near 
Spithridates, and marching as little as possible over the plains he 
arried on lucrative and unopposed incursions as far as the ΜΕΡῊ 
eon of Daskylium, the residence of the satrap himself, aa 
the Propontis. Near the satrapic residence, however, his small 


Xen. Hellen. 1ii, 4, 10 
Xen Hellen. iii, 4,11, 12 Xen sgesil 1, 12-14, Plutarch, Agesif 
¢ 9 ey ai 
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body of cavalry, ascending an eminence, ae ee 
equal detachment of Persian cavalry, aa = jae ae oe 
gzeus ; who attacked them vigorously, and — " τὶ if c tine 
some loss, until they were protected by pap eRe ties ihe 
up with the hoplites. The effect of such ap \an ia tel ress : 
probably others of the same kind, though *.enophon % ne 
cify them) on the spirits of the army was discouraging. 3: 


he 
i ( nfavorable for farther 
next morning, the sacrifices being found unfavorable for fart 
> >?) μον 


᾿ -- ; . ἰ \ 1}: vards ] Stade 
Aa l an € Ὗ ex < l ? ve . 1 1 ι At : i 
( 5 mbit oe ilaus a ord I > O t re l TOV s ι : e 


; resolved to em 
ἢ ΠΡΕΜΡΟΝΣ . » close ‘ umn; resolved to ¢ 
He reached Ephesus about the close of autum1 | abe ve 
: ; ‘canizing a more powerful cavalry, which 
ploy the winter in organizing ἢ 
™ . ΗΒ . τὰ le 1 
experience proved to be indispensable. , ἘΞ 
᾿ : "you as e ‘rative than 
This autumnal march through Phrygia was more us ra t 
glorious. Yet it enables Xenophon to bring to view different mer- 
‘ts of his hero Agesilaus; in doing which he exhibits to us ancient 
7 s τ oo S46 i. < m9 © 
warfare and Asiatic habits on a very painful side. In common 
pea ee ‘das ; ysander, though not with the ordi- 
both with Kallikratidas and Lysander, th ugh th i 
narv Spartan commanders, Agesilaus was indifferent to the acqul 
At) Wpe εἴ. ; 4 ? ᾿ τως -_ } ca ὦ "i0Uus to 
sition of money for himself. But he was not the less anx ‘ 
: Γ μι ᾿ . nnive oft 11 ‘ Tantavie 
enrich his friends, and would sometimes connive at unwarrantab 
; > ΄ 
“οὐ ᾿ ir benefit Deserters often came in 
modes of acquisition for their benefit. Mesert om n ᾿ 
: ae > ion of rich prizes or valuable prisoners; which 
to sive information of rich priz I | 2 
2 ight have : ‘opriate ») him- 
advantages, if he had chosen, he might have appropriated t 0 
self. But he made it a practice to throw both the booty and the 
ν hie κ᾿ a mr = : _ ? "a eal n 
honor in the way of some favorite officer; Just as wi have seet 


. 


(in a former chapter) that Xenophon himself ~ — id = 
army to capture Asidates and enjoy a large pol - ud a a m. 
Again, when the army in the course Οἵ 115 march vee at 3 
erable distance from the sea, and appeared to be advancing 


Ι i ἐς ͵ , ‘ovinee it was to se 
inland, the authorized auctioneers, whose province it V Ἂ 
ἰς 5 » ; en Pi 
Ol Ἂ rers extremely slack. It was difficul 
the bouty, found the buyé rs extreme) : 


ὦ Fas and opportunity for resale d 
keep or carry what was bought, and op} 1 


Ὕ s ΄ ᾿ ᾿ τ᾿ ᾽ Ἀ 
eee © a we j cecil . 93. "Ere? ULVTOL OVO ἐν ῃ 
’ Xen. Hellen. iii, 4, 13-15; Xen Agesil. 1, 2 μέντοι 
ἐμὰ ἃ τὴν Φαρναβάζου ἱππείαν, etc. 
ia ava ‘a ἐδύνατο στρατεύεσϑαι, διὰ THY Φαρναβάζου : 
Φρυγίᾳ ἀνὰ τὰ πέδια EOVVATO OT; 
Α *h, Agesil. c. 9. 
oo ions sijlaus are loosely adverted to in the 
These military operations of Agesilaus loosel; 
7 , 2enth Book of Diodorus. 
early part of c. 79 of the fourteent 0 | ee 
; il. i ζ Anabas. vii, 8, 20-23; Plutarch, ᾿οιραῦ. 
2 Xen. Agesil. i, 19; Xen. Anabas. vil, 5, 5 : Ge 


Ρ 


᾿ ee ὁ 6, Chapter lxxii, of this History. 
iend. Precept. p. 809, B. See above, Chapte : 
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seem at hand. Agesilaus, while he instructed the auctioneers to 
sell upon credit, without insisting on ready money, — at the same 
time gave private hints to a few friends that he was very shortly 
about to return to the sea. The friends thus warned, bidding for 
she plunder on credit and purchasing at low I 


rices, were speedily 
enabled to dispose of it again at a se: port, with large profits. ! 


We are not surprised to hear that such lucrative graces 


pro- 
cured for Agesilaus many warm admirers ; though the eulogies of 


Xenophon ought to have been confined to another point in his con- 
duct, now to be mentioned. Agesilaus, while securing for his 
army the plunder of the country over which he carried his victo. 
rious arms, took great pains to prevent both cruelty and destruc 
tion of property. When any town surrendered to him on terms, 
his exactions were neither ruinous nor grossly humiliating.2, Amidst 
all the plunder realized, too, the most valuable | 


ortion was the 
adult natives of both sexes, hunted d 


own and brought in by the 
predatory light troops of the army, to be sold as slaves. Agesilaus 
was vigilant in protecting these poor victims from ill-usage; incul- 
cating upon his soldiers the duty, “not of punishing them like 
wrong-doers, but simply of keeping them under guard as men.3” 
It was the practice of the poorer part of the native population 
often to sell their little children for exportation to travelling slave- 
merchants, from inability to maintain them. The children thus 
purchased, if they promised to be handsome, were often mutilated, 
and fetched large prices as eunuchs, to supply the large demand 
for the harems and religious worship of many Asiatic towns. But 
in their haste to get out of the way of a plundering army, these 
slave-merchants were forced often to leave by the way-side the 
little children whom they had purchased, exposed to the wolves, 
the dogs, or starvation. In this wretched condition, they were 
found by Agesilaus on his march. His humane disposition prompt- 
ed him to see them carried to a place of safety, where he gave 
them in charge of those old natives whom age and feebleness had 

‘Xen Agesil. i, 18. πάν 


? Xen. Agesil. i, 20-29 


* Xen. Hellen. iii, 4,19: Xen. Agesil. i, 28. τοὺς ὑπὸ τῶν λῃστῶν ἅἁλισ 
κομένους BaoBapor ¢ 

So the word Anoric, used in reference to the fleet, means the commander 
of a predatory vessel or privateer (Xen. Hellen. ii, 1, 30). 


Ay 
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eaused to be left behind as not worth carrying off. By such 
active kindness, rare, indeed, in a Grecian general, towards the 
conquered, he earned the gratitude of the captives, and the sym 
pathies of every one around. | 
This interesting anecdote, imparting a glimpse of the anciem 
world in reference to details which Grecian historians rarely con- 
descend to unveil, demonstrates the compassionate disposition of 
Agesilaus. We find in conjunction with it another anecdote, illus- 
trating the Spartan side of hischaracter. The prisoners who had 
been captured during the expedition were brought to Ephesus, and 
‘Xen Agesil. 1, 21 Καὶ πολλώκις μὲν προηγόρευε Tog στρατιώταις 
τοὺς Ga ἰισκομένους μὴ ὡς ἀδίκους τιμωρεῖσϑαε, ἀλλ᾽ ὡς ἀν- 
ϑρωπους ὄντας φυλάσσειν. Πολλάκις δὲ, ὅποτε μεταστρατοπεδεύοι- 
το, εἰ αἰσϑοιτο καταλελειμμένα παιδάρια μικρὰ ἐμπόρων, 
(ἃ πολλοὶ ἐπώλουν, διὰ τὸ νομίζειν μὴ δύνασϑαι ἂν φέρειν 
αὐτὰ καὶ τρέφειν) ἐπεμέλετο καὶ τούτων, ὅπως συγκομίζοιτό wot: τοῖς δ᾽ 
αὖ διὰ γῆρας καταλελειμμένοις αἰχμαλώτοις προσέταττεν ἐπιμελεῖσϑαι αὐτῶν͵ 
ὡς μῆτε ὑπὸ κυνῶν, μήϑ᾽ ὑπὸ λύκων, διαφϑείροιντο. Ὥστε οὐ μόνον οἱ πυν- 
ϑανόμενοι ταῦτα, ἀλλὰ καὶ αὐτοὶ οἱ ἁλισκόμενοι, εὐμενεῖς αὐτῷ ἐγίγνοντο. 
Herodotus affirms that the Thracians also sold their children for expor- 
tation, — πωλεῦσι τὰ τέκνα ἐπ᾽ ἐξαγωγῃὶ (Herod. v, 6). compare Philostra- 
tus, Vit. Apollon viii, 7-12, p. 346, and Ch. xvi, Vol. III, p. 216 of this 
History 
Herodotus mentions the Chian merchant Panionius (like the “ Mity/eneus 
mango” in Martial, —‘“ Sed Mitylenzi roseus mangonis ephebus ” Martial, 
vii, 79) -- as having conducted on a large scale the trade of purchasing 
o0ys, looking out for such as were handsome, to supply the great demand 
in the East for eunuchs, who were supposed to make better and more at- 
tached servants Herodot. viii, 105. ὅκως γὰρ κτήσαιτο (Panionius) παέόας 
εἴδεος ἐπαμμένους, ἐκτάμνων, ἀγινέων ἐπώλεε ἐς Σάρδις te καὶ “Egeoov χρὴ 
“άτων μεγαλων" παρὰ γὰρ τοῖσι βαρβάροισι τιμιώτεροι εἰσι οἱ εὐνοῦχοι, πίσ- 
“ἰος εἵνεκα τῆς πασης, τῶν εὐνούχων. Boys were necessary, as the operation 
was performed in childhood or youth, — παϊδες ἐκτομίαι ( Herodot. vi, 6-32: 
compare iii, 48). The Babylonians, in addition to their large pecuniary 
tribute, had to furnish to the Persian court annually five hundred raida¢ 
ὀκτομίας (Herodot. iii, 92). For some farther remarks on the preference of 
the Persians both for the persons and the services of εὐνοῦχοι, see Dio 
Chrysostom, Orat. xxi, p 270, Xenoph. Cyropexd. vii, 5, 61-65. Hellani- 
kus (Fr 169, ed. Didot) affirmed that the Persians had derived both the 
persons so employed, and the habit of employing them, from the Baby- 
lonians 
When Mr Hanway was travelling near the Caspian, among the Kal 
mucks, little children of two or three years of age, were often tendered ἐδ 
nim for sale, at two rubles per head (Hanway’s Travels, ch. xvi, pp 65, 66} 
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sold during the winter as slaves for the profit of the army. Age- 
silaus, — being then busily employed in training his troops to 
military efliciency, especially for the cavalry service during the 
ensuing campaign, — thought it advisable to impress them with 
contempt for the bodily capacity and prowess of the natives. He 
therefore directed the heralds who conducted the auction, to put 
the prisoners up to sale in a state of pertect nudity. To have the 
body thus exposed, was a thing never done, and even held dis- 
graceful by the native Asiatics; while among the Greeks the 
practice was universal for purposes of exercise, — or at least, had 
become universal during the last two or three centuries,— for we are 
told that originally the Asiatic feeling on this point had prevailed 
throughout Greece. It was one of the obvious differences between 
Grecian and Asiatic customs,!— that in the former, both the exercises 
of the palzestra, as well as the matches in the solemn games, required 
competitors of every rank to contend naked. Agesilaus himself 
stripped thus habitually ; Alexander, prince of Macedon, had done 
so, when he ran at the Olympic stadium,2—also the combatants 
out of the great family of the Diagorids of Rhodes, when they 
gained their victories in the Olympic pankratium, — and all those 
other noble pugilists, wrestlers, and runners, descended from gods 
and heroes, upon whom Pindar pours forth his complimentary 
2des. 

On this occasion at Ephesus, Agesilaus gave special orders to 
aut up the Asiatic prisoners to auction naked; not at all by way 
of insult, but in order to exhibit to the eye of the Greek soldier 


4 


as he contemplated them, how much he gained by his own bodily 
training and frequent exposure, and how inferior was the condition 
of men whose bodies never felt the sun or wind. Thev displayed 
a white skin; plump and soft limbs, weak and undeveloped muscles, 
like men accustomed to be borne in carriages instead of walking 
or running; from whence we indirectly learn that many of them 
were men in wealthy circumstances. And the purpose of Agesi- 
laus was completely answered ; since nis soldiers, when they wit- 
nessed such evidences ot bodily incompetence, thought that “ th< 


Herodot. i, 10. παρὰ γὰρ τοισι Λυδοῖσι, σχεδὸν δὲ παρὰ τοῖσι ἄλλο 
ϑαρβάροισι, καὶ ἀνόρα ὀφϑῆναι γυμνὸν, ἐς αἰσχύνην μεγάλην φέρει. Cor 
pare Thucyd ἱ, 6, Plato, Republic, ve 8, p. 452, D 

2 Herodot. v, 22. 
VOL. IX. 12 
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enemies against whom they had to contend were not more formida 
ble than women.”! Such a method of illustrating the difference 
between good and bad physical training, would hardly have oc- 
curred to any one except a Spartan, brought up under the Ly- 
kurgean rules. 

While Agesilaus thus brought home to the vision of his soldiers 
th: inefficiency of untrained bodies, he kept them throughout the 
winter under hard work and drill, as well in the palestra as in 
arms. <A force of cavalry was still wanting. ‘To procure it, he 
enrolled all the richest Greeks in the various Asiatic towns, as 
conscripts to serve on horseback ; giving each of them leave to 
exempt himself, however, by providing a competent substitute and 
equipment, — man, horse, and arms.2. Before the commencement 
of spring, an adequate force of cavalry was thus assembled at 
Ephesus, and put into tolerable exercise. Throughout the whole 
winter, that city became a place of arms, consecrated to drilling 
and gymnastic exercises. On parade as well as in the palestra, 
Agesilaus himself was foremost in setting the example of obedience 
and hard work. Prizes were given to the diligent and improving 
among hoplites, horsemen, and light troops; while the armorers, 
braziers, leather-cutters, etc.,— all the various artisans, whose 
trade lay in muniments of war, were in the fullest employment. 
“It was a sight full of encouragement (says Xenophon, who was 
doubtless present and took part in it), to see Agesilaus and the 
soldiers leaving the gymnasium, all with wreaths on their heads, 


' Xen. Hellen. iii, 4,19. Ἡγούμενος δὲ, καὶ τὸ καταφρονεῖν τῶν πολεμίων 
ῥώμην τινα ἐμβώλλειν πρὸς τὸ μάχεσϑαι, προεῖπε τοῖς κῆρυξι, τοὺς ὑπὸ τῶν 
λῃστῶν ἁλισκομένους βαρβάρους γυμνοὺς πωλε .. Ὁρῶντες οὖν οἱ στρατιὼ- 
rat λευκοὺς μὲν, διὰ τὸ μηδέποτε ἐκδύεσϑαι, μαλακοὺς δὲ καὶ ἀπό- 
νους, διὰ τὸ ἀεὶ ἐπ᾽ ὀχημάτων εἶναι, ἐνόμισαν, οὐδὲν  ιοίσειν τὸν πόλεμον ἢ 
εἰ γυναιξὶ δέοι μάχεσϑαι. 

Xen. Agesil. i, 28-— where he has it — πίονας oc ταὶ ἀπόνους, διὰ τὸ ἀεὶ 
ἐπ᾿ ὀχημάτων εἷναι (Polyznus, ii, 1,5; Plutarch, Agesil. ο. 9). 

Frontinus (i, 18) recounts a proceeding somewhat similar on the part of 
Gelon, after his great victory over the Carthaginians at Himera in Sicily: 
— “Gelo Syracusarum tyrannus, bello adversus Poenos suscepto, cum mul 
tos cepisset, infirmissimum quemque precipue ex auxiliaribus, qui nigerri- 
mi erant, nudatum in conspectu suorum produxit, ut persuaderet contem 
nendos.” 

2 Xen. Hellen. iii, 4, 15; Xen. Agesil. i, 23. Compare what is related 
about Scipio Africanus — Livy, xxix, 1. 
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and marching to the temple of Artemis to dedicate their wreaths 
to the coddess.” ἰ 

} ’ “ 7) ‘ ~ γα + mf Θ bed 

Before Agesilaus was in condition to begin his military opera- 
tions for the spring, the first year of his command had pa sed 

saieeN - . : « « αὐ ες 
over. Thirty fresh counsellors reached “phesus from Sparta, su 
. ᾿ ᾽ . : 5s —_* ἥ 

perseding the first thirty under Lysander, who forthwith returned 
home. The army was now nly Ὃ 

᾿ 83. now not only more numerous, but better 
trained, and more systematically arranged than in the preceding 
AmMmNnnle σῶς]. . . ᾿Ξ . bat Or ie Ἴ ἘΝ 5 
campaign. Agesilaus distributed the various divisions under the 
4 ’ 1° ν Ν : - 
command of different members of the new Thirty: the cavalry 

} 9 - < < 

being assioned to Xenoklés the N Ἢ " 

ing assig ) 4 s, the Neodamode Ως ΣΤ 102 
ἱ Cyreians to Herippid 5 ee. Ren a Skythés, 
the ‘elans to erippidas 2 Asiatie e invents ta M3 
: ppidas, the Asiatic contingents to Migdon. 


[ ᾿» λ oe 7, e@ 4 Ν Ἷ 
lle then gave out that he should march straight against Sardis 


Nevertheless, Tissaphernes, who was in that place, construing thig 
ee as a feint, and believing that the real march ΘῊΡ 
e directed against Karia, disposed his cavalry in the plain of 
Meander as he had done in the preceding bac ay se oh 
infantry were sent still farther southward within the Karian που. 
( in this occasion, however, Agesilaus marched as he had announced, 
in the direction of Sardis. For three davs he plundered the coun- 
try without seeing an enemy ; nor was it until the fourth day that 
the cavalry of Tissaphernes could be summoned back to oppose 
him; the infantry being even yet at adistance. On Satie the 
banks of the river Paktélus, this Persian cavalry found the Geek 
ight troops dispersed for the purpose of plunder, attacked them 
by surprise, and drove them in with considerable loss, Presently 
bowever, Agesilaus came up, and ordered his cavalry to hein 
a x1ous to bring on a battle before the Persian infantry could 
arrive in the field. In efficiency, it appears, the Persian cavalry 
was ἃ full match for his cavalry, and in number apparently su- 
perior But when he brought up his infantry, and caused his 
eltasts and younger hoplites to join the cavalry in a vigorous 
Κ, — victory soon declared on his side. The Persians were 
to flight and many of them drowned in the Paktédlus. Their 
camp, too, was taken, with a valuable booty ; including several 
camels, which Agesilaus afterwards took with him into Greece, 


Thi 
us success ensured ft 
success ensured to him the unopposed mastery of all the ter 


---- - - (ete ae 


Xen. Hellen. ul, 4 17,18; Xen. Agesia, il, 26, 27. 
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ritory around Sardis. He carried his ravages to the very gates 
of that city, plundering the gardens and ornamented ground, pro- 
claiming liberty to those within, and defying Tissaphernes to come 
out and fight.! 

The career ol’ that timid and treacherous satrap now approached 
its close. The Persians in or near Sardis loudly complained of 
him as leaving them undefended, from cowardice and anxiety for 
his own residence in Karia; while the court of Susa was now 
aware that the powerful reinforcement which had been sent to him 
last year, intended to drive Agesilaus out of Asia, had been made 
to achieve absolutely nothing. To these grounds of just dissatis- 
faction was added a court intrigue ,; to which, and to the agency 
of a person yet more worthless and cruel than himself, ‘Tissapher- 
nes fell a victim. The queen mother, Parysatis, had never forgiven 
him for having been one of the principal agents in the defeat and 
death of her son Cyrus. Her influence being now reestablished 
over the mind of Artaxerxes, she took advantage of the existing 
discredit of the satrap to get an order sent down for his deposition 
and death. Tithraustes, the bearer of this order, seized him by 
stratagem at Kolosse in Phrygia, while he was in the bath, and 
caused him to be beheaded.? 

The mission of Tithraustes to Asia Minor was accompanied by 
increased efforts on the part of Persia for prosecuting the war 
against Sparta with vigor, by sea as well as by land; and also for 
fomenting the anti-Spartan movement which burst out into hostili- 
ties this year in Greece. At first, however, immediately after 
the death of Tissaphernes, Tithraustes endeavored to open negotia- 
tions with Agesilaus, who was in military possession of the country 
around Sardis, while that city itself appears to have been occapied 


by Arizus, probably the same Persian who had formerly bern 


1 Xen. Hellen. iii, 4, 21-24; Xen. Agesil. i, 32,33; Plutarch, Agesil. 6.10 

Diodorus (xiv, 80) professes to describe this battle; but his description 
is hardly to be reconciled with that of Xenophon, which is better authority 
Among other points of difference, Diodorus affirms that the Persians had 
Gfty thousand infantry ; and Pausanias also states (iii, 9,3) that the num- 
her of Persian infantry in this battle was greater than had ever been got 
together since the times of Darius and Xerxes. Whereas, Xenophon ex- 
pressly states that the Persian infantry had not come up, and took no part 
in the battle. 


9 Plutarch, Artaxerx c. 23; Diodor. xiv, 80, Xen. Hellen iii, 4, 25 
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general under Cyrus, anc who had now again revolted from Arta 
xerxes.! Tithraustes took credit to the justice of the king for 
having punished the late satrap ; out of whose perfidy (he affirmed) 
the war had arisen. He then summoned Agesilaus, in the king’s 
name, to evacuate Asia, leaving the Asiatic Greeks to pay their 
original tribute to Persia, but to enjoy complete autonomy, subject 
to that one condition. Had this proposition been accepted and 
executed, it would have secured these Greeks against Persian oc- 
cupation or governors; a much milder fate for them than that to 
which the Lacedzemonians had consented in their conventions with 
Tissaphernes sixteen years before, and analogous to the position 
in which the Chalkidians of Thrace had been placed with regard 
to Athens, under the peace of Nikias ;3 subject to a fixed tribute, 
yet autonomous, — with no other obligation or interference. Ave- 
silaus replied that he had no power to entertain such a proposition 
vithout the authorities at home, whom he accordingly sent to con- 
sult. But in the interim he was prevailed upon by Tithraustes to 
conclude an armistice for six months, and to move out of his satrapy 
into that of Pharnabazus ; receiving a contribution of thirty talents 
towards the temporary maintenance of the army.‘ These satraps 
generally acted more like independent or even hostile princes, than 
cooperating colleagues; one of the many causes of the weakness 
of the Persian empire. 

When Agesilaus had reached the neighborhood of Kymé, on 
his march northward to the Hellespontine Phrygia, he received a 
despatch from home, placing the Spartan naval force in the Asiatic 
seas under his command, as well as the land-force, and empower- 
ing him to name whomsoever he chose as acting admiral.5 For 
the first time since the battle of AZgospotami, the maritime empire 
of Sparta was beginning to be threatened, and increased efforts on 
her part were becoming requisite. Pharnabazus, going up in per- 
son to the court of Artaxerxes, had by pressing representations 
obtained a large subsidy for fitting out a fleet in Cyprus and Phe: 
nicia, to act under the Athenian admiral Konon against the Lace: 
demonians.6 ‘That officer, — with a fleet of forty triremes, before 


Xen. Hellen. iii, 14, 25; iv, 1, 27. * Thucvyd. viii, 18, 37, 58 
Thuevd. v, 18, 5. 

Xen. Hellen. iii, 4, 26; Diodor. xiv, 80. ἑξαμη "ιαίευς ἀνοχάς 

Xen Hellen. iii, 4, 27 ὁ Diodor. xiv, 39. Justin, vi. | 
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the equipment of the remainder was yet complete, — had ad anced 

along the southern coast of Asia Minor to Kaunus, at the south- 

western corner of the peninsula, on the frontier of Karia and Ly- 

kia. In this port he was besieged by the Lacedemonian fleet of 

one hundred and twenty triremes under Pharax. But a Persian 

reinforcement strengthened the fleet of Konon to eighty sail, and 
' 


put the place out of danger ; so that Pharax, desisting from the 


siege, retired to Rhodes. 

The neighborhood of Konon, however, who was now with his 
fleet of eighty sail near the Chersonesus of Knidus, emboldened 
the Rhodians to revolt from Sparta. It was at Rhodes that the 
general detestation of the Lacedzemonian empire, disgraced in 86 
many different cities by the local dekarchies and by the Spartan 
harmosts, first manifested itself. And such was the ardor of the 
Rhodian population, that their revolt took place while the fleet of 
Pharax was (in part at least) actually in the harbor, and they 
drove him out of it!) Konon, whose secret encouragements had 
helped to excite this insurrection, presently sailed to Rhodes with 
his fleet, and made the island his main station. It threw into his 
hands an unexpected advantage ; for a numerous fleet of vessels 
arrived there shortly afterwards, sent by Nephareus, the native 
king of Egypt (which was in revolt against the Persians), with 
marine stores and grain to the aid of the Lacedzemonians 
Not having been apprized of the recent revolt, these vessels en 
tered the harbor of Rhodes as if it were still a Lacedemonian 
island ; and their cargoes were thus appropriated by Konon and 
the Rhodians.? 

In recounting the various revolts of the dependencies of Athens 
which took place during the Peloponnesian war, I had occasion to 
point out more than once that all of them took place not merely 
in the absence of any Athenian force, but even at the instigation 


) Diodor. xiv, 79. Ῥόδιοι δὲ ἐκβαλόντες τὸν τῶν Πελοποννησίων 


ἀπέστησαν ἀπὸ Λακεδαιμονΐων, καὶ τὸν Κύνωνα προσεόξξαντο 


στόλου παντὸς εἰς τὴν πόλιν. 

Compare Androtion apud Pausaniam, vi, 7, 2. 

3 Diodor. xiv 79; Justin (vi, 2) calls this native Egyptian king He 
cynion. 

It seems to have been the uniform practice, for the corn-stips coming 
from Egypt to Greece to halt at Rhodes (Demosthen. cent. Dionysodor 
p. 1285: compare Herodot. ii, 182). 
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(πὴ most cases) of a present hostile force, — by the contrivance of 
a local party, —and without privity or previous consent of the 
bulk of the citizens. The present revolt of Rhodes, forming a re- 
markable contrast on all these points, occasioned the ὐδνραι sur- 
prise and indignation among the Lacedemonians. They saw them- 
selves about to enter upon a renewed maritime war, without that 
aid which they had reckoned on receiving from Egypt, and with 
avcravated uncertainty in respect to their dependencies and tribute. 
It was under this prospective anxiety that they took the step of 
nominating Agesilaus to the command of the fleet as well as of 


the army, in order to ensure unity of operations; ! though a dis- 


tinction of functions, which they had hitherto set great value upon 
maintaming, was thus broken down, — and, though the two com- 
mands had never been united in any king before Agesilaus3 
Pharax, the previous admiral, was recalled.3 ‘ | 

But the violent displeasure of the Lacedemonians against the 
revolted Rhodians was still better attested by another proceeding. 
Among all the great families at Rhodes, none were more dis 
tinguished than the Diagoride. Its members were not only 
generals and high political functionaries in their native island, but 
had attained even Pan-hellenic celebrity by an unparalleled series 
of victories at the Olympic and other great solemnities. Dorieus, 
a member of this family, had gained the victory in the pankration 
at Olympia on three successive solemnities. He had obtained 
seven prizes in the Nemean, and eight in the Isthmian games. 
He had carried off the prize at one Pythian solemnity without a 
contest,—no one daring to stand up against him in the fearful 
struggle of the pankration. As a Rhodian, while Rhodes was a 
subject ally of Athens during the Peloponnesian war, he had been 
so pronounced in his attachment to Sparta as to draw on himself 
a sentence of banishment; upon which he had retired to Thurii, 


and had been active in hostility to Athens after the Svracusar 


Xen. Heller 

“ Plutarch, Agesil. c. 10; Aristotel. Politic. ii, 6, 22. 

Che Lacedemonian named Pharax, mentioned py Theopompus 
(Fragm. 218, ed. Didot: compare Atheneseus, xii, p. 536) as a profligate 
and extravagant person, is more probably an officer who served under Di- 
onysius in Sicily and Italy, about forty years after the revolt of Rhodes. 
The difference of time appears so great, that we must probably suppose 
Fwo different men bearing the same name 
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catastrophe. Serving against her in ships fitted out at his own 
cost, he had been captured in 407 B.c. by the Athenians, and 
brought in as prisoner to Athens. By the received practice of 
war in that day, his life was forfeite1; and over and above such 
practice, the name of Dorieus was peculiarly odious to the Athe- 
niaus. But when they saw before the public assembly a captive 
enemy, of heroic lineage, as well as of unrivalled athletic majesty 
and renown, their previous hatred was so overpowered by sym- 
pathy and admiration, that they liberated him by public vote, and 
dismissed him unconditionally.' 

This interesting anecdote, which has already been related in my 
eighth volume,? is here again noticed as a contrast to the treat- 
ment which the same Dorieus now underwent from the Lacedz- 
monians. What he had been doing since, we do not know; but at 
the time when Rhodes now revolted from Sparta, he was not only 
absent from the island, but actually in or near Peloponnesus. Such, 
however, was the wrath of the Lacedemonians against Rhodians 
generally, that Dorieus was seized by their order, brought to 
Sparta, and there condemned and executed.3 It seems hardly 
possible that he can have had any personal concern in the revolt 
Had such been the fact, he would have been in the island,— or 
would at least have taken care not to be within the reach of the 
Lacedemonians when the revolt happened. Perhaps, however, 
other members of the Diagoridz, his family, once so much attached 
to Sparta, may have taken part in it; for we know, by the example 
of the Thirty at Athens, that the Lysandrian dekarchics and 
Spartan harmosts made themselves quite as formidable to oligar 


chical as to democratical politicians, and it is very conceivable 


that the Diagoride may have become less philo-Laconian in their 
politics. 

This extreme difference in the treatment of the same man by 
Athens and by Sparta raises instructive reflections. It exhibits 
the difference both between Athenian and Spartan sentiment, and 
between the sentiment of a multitude and that of afew. The 


' Xen. Hellen. i, 5, 19. 

Compare a similar instance of merciful dealing, on the part of the Syr 
acusan assembly, towards the Sikel prince Duketius (Diodor xi, 92). 

3 Hist. of Greece, Vol. VIII, Ch. lxiv, p. 159. 


3 Pausanias, vi, 7, 2. 
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graud and sacred personality of the Hieronike Dorieus, when ex- 
hibited to the senses of the Athenian multitude, — the spectacle 
of a man in chains before them, who had been proclaimed victor 
and crowned on so many solemn occasions before the largest as- 
semblages of Greeks ever brought together, — produced an over- 
whelming effect upon their emotions ; sufficient not only to efface a 
etrong preéstablished antipathy founded on active past hostility, 
but tc countervail a just cause of revenge, speaking in the lan- 
guage of that day. But the same appearance produced no effect 
at all on the Spartan ephors and senate; not sufficient even to 
hinder them from putting Dorieus to death, though he had given 
them no cause for antipathy or revenge, simply as a sort of retri- 
bution for the revolt of the island. Now this difference depended 
partly upon the difference between the sentiment of Athenians and 
Spartans, but partly also upon the difference between the sentiment 
of a multitude and thatot a few. Had Dorieus been brought be- 
fore a select judicial tribunal at Athens, instead of before the 
Athenian public assembly, — or, had the case been discussed before 
the assembly in his absence, —— he would have been probably con- 
demned, conformably to usage, under the circumstances ; but the 
vehement emotion worked by his presence upon the multitudinous 
spectators of the assembly, rendered such a course intolerable to 
them. It has been common with historians of Athens to dwell 
upon the passions of the public assembly as if it were susceptible 
of excitement only in an angry or vindictive direction ; whereas, 
the truth is, and the example before us illustrates, that they were 
open-minded in one direction as well as in another, and that the 
present emotion, whatever it might be, merciful or sympathetic as 
well as resentful, was intensified by the mere fact of multitude. 
And thus, where the established rule of procedure happened to be 
cruel, there was some chance of moving an Athenian assembly to 
mitigate it in a particular case, though the Spartan ephors or 
senate would be inexorable in carrying it out, — if, indeed, they 
did not, as seems probable in the case of Dorieus, actually go 
beyond it in rigor. 

While Konon and the Rhodians were thus raising hostilities 
against Sparta by sea, Agesilaus, on receiving at Kymé the news 
of his nomination to the double command, immediately despatched 
erders to the lependent maritime cities and islands, requiring the 
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construction and equipment of new triremes. Such was the influ- 
ence of Sparta, and so much did the local i988 rest upon 
“+s continuance, that these requisitions were zealously obeyed. 
Many leading men incurred considerable expense, from desire to 
acquire his favor; so that a fleet of one hundred and twenty new 
trirs mes was ready by the ensuing year. Agesilaus, naming his 
brether-in-law, Peisander, to act as admiral, sent him to superin- 
tend the preparations; a brave young man, but destitute both of 
ekill and experience.! 

Meanwhile, he himself pursued his march (about the beginning 
of autumn) towards the satrapy of Pharnabazus, — Phrygia south 
and south-east of the Propontis. Under the active guidance of his 
new auxiliary, Spithridates, he plundered the country, apturing 
some towns, and reducing others to capitulate ; with considerable 
advantage to his soldiers. Pharnabazus, having no sufficient army 
to hazard a battle in defence of his satrapy, concentrated all | 
force near his own residence at Daskylium, offering no ee 
to the march of Agesilaus; who was induced by Spithmdates to 
traverse Phrygia and enter Paphlagonia, in hopes of concluding 
an alliance with the Paphlagonian prince Otys. ‘That prince, in 
nominal dependence on Persia, could muster the best cavalry 1 
the Persian empire. But he had recently refused to ΤΩΝ an in 
vitation from the court at Susa, and he now not only welcomed 
the appearance of Agesilaus, but concluded an alliance with him, 
strengthening him with an auxiliary body of cavalry and peltasts. 


Anxious to requite Spithridates for his services, and vehemently 
Agesilaus 


gttached to his son, the beautiful youth Megabates, — 
persuaded Otvs to marry the daughter of Spithridates. He even 
caused her to be conveyed by sea in a Lacedeemonian trireme, 


v from Abydos to Sinopé.? 


» 4, 


28 
, l- 
nes Tt oa tl 
nd interesting manner by Xenopho1 His conversation with Otys took 


a } hi «. Ι | r i 
presence of the thirty Spartan counsellors, and probably in 


Kg marriage by Agesilaus is deta 


place in the 
the presence of Xenophon himself 

The attachment of Agesilaus to the youth Megabazus or Megabates, is 
marked in the Hellenica (iv, 1, 6-28) — but is more strongly brought out 
in the Agesilaus of Xenophon (v, 6), and in Plutarch, Agesil. c. 11. 

in the retre it of the Ten Thousand Greeks (five years before) along the 


rHARNABAZUS SURPRISED. ἐδ 
Reinforced by the Paphlagonian auxiliaries, Agesilaus pro.ecuted 
he war with augmented vigor against the satrapy of Pharnabazus. 
He how approac hed the neigh borhood of Daskylion: the resi- 
dence of the satrap himself, inherited from his father Pharnakés 
ad been satrap before him. This ' was a well-supplied sails 
try, full of rich villages, embellished with parks and gardens for 
the satrap’s hunting and gratification: the sporting tastes of Xen- 
ophon lead him also to remark that there were plenty of birds Soe 
the fowler, with rivers full of fish.! In this agreeable re gion Age- 
silaus passed the winter. His soldiers, μη λρκῳ supplied with 
provisions, became so careless, and straggled with so much con- 
tempt of their enemy, that Pharnabazus, with a body of four 
] winiece cavalry and two scythed chariots, found an opportunity 
of attacking seven hundred of them by surprise; driving them 
back with considerable loss, until Agesilaus came up to ‘protect 
them with the hoplites. | 
This partial misfortune, however, was speedily avenged. Fears 
ful of being surrounded and captured, Pharnabazus refrained from 
occupying any fixed position. He hovered about the country, car- 
ry ing his v alu: ible property along with him, and ke eping his place 
of encampment as secret as he could. The watchful Spithridates 
nevertheless, having obtained information that he was seaiaieh 
for the night in the village of Kané, about eighteen miles distant, 
Herippidas (one of the thirty Spartans) undertook a night-march 
with a detachment to ei gan him. T’'wo thousand Grecian hoplites, 
the like number of light-armed peltasts, and Spithridates with the 


YY) 
iliad 


Paphlagonian ce were appointed to accompany him. Though 
ny of these soldiers took advantage of the darkness to al 
attendance, the enterprise proved completely successful. The 
unp of Pharnabazus was surprised at break of day ; his Mysian 
advanced guards were put to the sword, and he himself, with aD 
is troops, was compelled to take flight with scarcely any resiste 
All his stores, plate, and personal furniture, together with a 

re baggage-train and abundanee of prisoners, fell into the hands 


itherr. coast of the Euxine, a Paphlagonian prince named Korylas 1s 


mentio’ied (Xen. Anab. v, 5, 22; v, 6,8). Whether there was more thas 
γγ ), ,i< 4 on . 
one Paphlagonian prince —or whether Otys was successor of Korylas — 


we cannot tell 


‘Xen. Hellen, iv, 1, 16-38, 
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of the victors. As the Paphlagonians under Spithridates formed 
the cavalry of the victorious detachment, they naturally took more 
spoil and more prisoners than the infantry. They were proceeds 
ing to carry off their acquisitions, when Herippidas interfered and 


took everything away from them ; placing the entire spoil of every 
description, under the charge of Grecian officers, to be sold by 


formal auction in a Grecian city ; after which the proceeds were 
to be distributed or applied by public authority. The orders of 
Herippidas were conformable to the regular and systematic pro- 
ceeding of Grecian officers; but Spithridates and the Paplhilago- 
nians were probably justified by Asiatic practice in appropriating 
that which they had themselves captured. Moreover, the order, 
disagreeable in itself, was enforced against them with Lacedwmo- 
nian harshness of manner,! unaccompanied by any guarantee that 
they would be allowed, even at last, a fair share of the proceeds. 
Resenting the conduct of Herippidas as combining injury with 
insult, they deserted in the night and fled to Sardis, where the 
Persian Arieus was in actual revolt against the court of Susa. 
This was a serious loss, and still more serious chagrin, to Agesilaus. 
He was not only deprived of valuable auxiliary cavalry, and of an 
enterprizing Asiatic informant; but the report would be spread 
that he defrauded his Asiatic allies of their legitimate plunder, 
and others would thus be deterred from joining him. His personal 
sorrow too was aggravated by the departure of the youth Megz- 
bazus, who accompanied his father Spithridates to Sardis.® 

It was towards the close of this winter that a personal confer- 
ence took place between Agesilaus and Pharnabazus, managed by 
the intervention of a Greek of Kyzikus named Apollophanés ; 
who was connected by ties of hospitality with both, and served to 
each as guarantee for the good faith of the other. We have from 
Xenophon, himself probably present, an interesting detail of this 
interview. Agesilaus, accompanied by his thirty Spartan counsel- 


' Plutarch, AgesiL ο. 11. πικρὸς ὧν ἐξεταστὴς τῶν κλαπέντων, etc. 

2 Xen. Hellen. iv, 1, 27; Plutarch, Agesil. ὁ. 11. 

Since the flight of Spithridates took place secretly by night, the scene 
which Plutarch asserts to have taken place between Agesilaus and Mega- 
bazus cannot have occutred on the departure of the latter, but must belong 
to some other oceasion; as, indeed, it seems to be represented by Xeno 
whon (Agesil. v 4). 
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loxs, being the first to arrive at the place of appointment, all of 
them sat down upon the grass to wait. Presently came Pharna. 
bazus, with splendid clothing and retinue. His attendants were 
beginning to spread Sine carpets for him, when the satrap, observ- 
ing how the Spartaus were seated, felt ashamed of such a luxury 
for himself, and sat dowr on the grass by the side of Agesilaus. 
Having exchanged salutes, they next shook hands; after which 
Pharnabazus, who as the older of the two had been the first to 
tender his right hand, was also the first to open the conversation. 
Wkother he spoke Greek well enough to dispense with the neces 
sity of an interpreter, we are not informed. “ Agesiiaus (said ie}, 
I was the friend and ally of you Lacedemonians while you wei 
at war with Athens; I furnished you with money ‘ strengthen 
your fleet, and fought with you myself ashore oa herseoack, chas 
ing your enemies into the sea. You cannot charge me with having 
ever played you false, like Tissaphernes, either by word or deed. 
Yet, after this behavior, I am now reduced by you to such a con- 
dition, that I have not a dinner in my own territory, except by 
picking up your leavings, like the beasts of the field. I see the fine 
residences, parks, and hunting-grounds, bequeathed to me by my 
father, which formed the charm of my life, cut up or burnt down 
by you. Is this the conduct of men mindful of favors received, 
and eager to requite them ? Pray answer me this question ; for, 
perhaps, I have yet to learn what is holy and just.” 

The thirty Spartan counsellors were covered with shame by this 
emphatic appeal. They all held their peace; while Agesilaus, 
after a long pause, at length replied, —“ You are aware, Pharna- 
bazus, that in Grecian cities, individuals become private friends 
and guests of each other. Such guests, if the cities to which they 
belong go to war, fight with each other, and sometimes by accident 
even kill each other, each in behalf of his respective city. So then 
it is that we, being at war with your king, are compelled to hold 
all his dominions as enemy’s land. But in regard to you, we would 
pay any price to become your friends. I do not invite you to 
accept us as Masters, in place οἵ your present master; I ask you 
to become our ally, and to enjoy your own property as a freeman, 
— bowing before no man and acknowledging no master. Now 
freedom is in itself a possession of the highest value. But this is 
not all. We do not call upon you to be a freeman, and yet poor. 
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We »>ffer you our alliance, to acquire fresh territory, not for 
king, but for yourself; by reducing those who are now your fe 


slaves to become your subjects. Now tell me, — if you thus con- 


tinue a freeman and become rich, what can you want farther t 
make you a thoroughly prosperous man ?” 

41 will speak frankly to you in reply (said Pharnabazus). 
the king shall send any othe r general, and put me under him, 
shall willingly become your friend and ally. But if he imposes 


the duty of command on me, so strong is the point of honor, that 1 


shall continue to make war upon you to the best of my power. 


Expect nothing else.”! 


Agesilaus, struck with this answer, took his hand and said, — 
“ Would that with such high-minded sentiments you could become 


our friend! At any rate, let me assure you of this — that I will 


immediately quit your territory; and for the future, even should 
the war continue, I will respect both you and all your property, 


as long as I can turn my arms against any other Persians.” 
Here the conversation closed; Pharnabazus mounted his horse, 
and rode away. His son by Parapita, however, — at that time still 
a handsome youth, — lingered behind, ran up to Agesilaus, and 
exclaimed, — “ Agesilaus, I make you my guest.” —“I accept it 
with all my heart,” — was the answer. “ Remember me by this, 
— rejoined the young Persian, — putting ito the hands of Age 


Θ Ρ ΠΣ 


silaus the fine javelin which he carried. The latter immediately 
took off the ornamental trappings from the horse of his secret 
Idzeus, and gave them as a return present; upon which the young 
man rode away with them, and rejoined his father.? 

There is a touching interest and emphasis in this interview as 
described by Xenophon, who here breathes into his tame Helle- 
nic chronicle something of the romantic spirit of the Cyropzdia 
The pledges exchanged between Agesilaus and the son of Pharna- 
ae were not forgotten by either. The latter, — being in after 
day: οὐρα sniotbaila and driven into exile by his ΘΑ έρῳ during th 


! Xen. Hellen. iv, 1, 38. Ἐὰν μέντοι μοι τὴν apy 
γι, ὡς ἔοικε, φιλοτίμια ἐστὶ, eb χρὴ εἰδέναι, ὅτι πολεμήσω ὑμῖν ὡς ἐ δύνωμι 
ἄριστα. 

Compare about φιλοτιμία, Herodot. iii, 53 

3 Xen. Hellen. iv, 1, 29-41; Plutarch, Agesil c. 18, 14; Xen. Agesil 
Bi, 5. 
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absenve of Pharnabazus in Egypt, — was comps lled to take retuge 
in Greece; where Agesilaus provided him with protection and a 
home, and even went so far as to employ influence in favor of an 
Athenian youth, to whom the son of Pharnabazus was attached. 
This Athenian youth had outgrown the age and size of boy- 
runners in the Olympic stadium; nevertheless Agesilaus, by 

trenuous person: al interference, overruled the reluctance of the 


ician judges, and prevailed upon them to admit him as a come 
petitor with the other boys.'' The stress laid by Xenophon upon 


this favor illustrates the tone of Grecian sentiment, and shows us 
the variety of objects which personal asce sndency was use ἃ to com- 
pass. Disinterested in regard to himself, Agesilaus was unscru- 
pulous both in promoting the encroachments, and screening the 
injustices, of his friends.2 ‘he unfair privilege which he pro- 
cured for this youth, though a small thing in itself, could hardly 
fail to offend a crowd of spectators familiar with the established 
conditions of the stadium, and to expose the judges to severe 
censure. 

Quitting the satrapy of Pharnabazus, — which was now pretty 
well heal while the armistice concluded with Tithraustes 
must have expired, — Agesilaus took up his camp near the temple 

Artemis, at Astyra in the plain of Thebe (in the region com 
monly known as ZEolis, near the Gulf of Elzeus. He here en 
ployed himse If in bringing together an increased number of trooy, 
with a view to penetrate farther into the interior of Asia Minor 
during the summer. Recent events had greatly increased the be- 
lief entertained by the Asiatics in his superior stre sngth ; so that 
he received propositions from various districts in the interior, 
inviting his presence, and expressing anxiety to throw off the 
Persian yoke. He sought also to compose the dissensions and 
misrule which had arisen out of the L ysandri ian dekarchies in the 
Greco-Asiatic cities, avoiding as much as possible sharp inflictions 
of death or exile. How much he achieved in this direction, we 
cannot (611.3 nor can it have been possible, indeed, to achieve 


! Xen. Hellen. iv, 1,40. πάντ᾽ ἐποίησεν, ὅπως ἂν δι’ ἐκεῖνον ἐγκριϑείη elf 
10 στάδιον ἐν ᾽᾿Ολυμπίᾳ, μέγιστος Ov παιδῶν. 

2 Plutarch, Agesil. c. ὅ-18. 

3 Xen, Hellen. iv, 1,41 ; Xem. Agesil. i, 35-38 ; Plutarch, Agesil.c. 14, 15 
Isokrates, Or. v, (Philipp.) 8. 100. 
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much, without dismissing the Spartan harmosts and lesserang the 
political power of his own partisans; neither of which he did. 

His plans were now all laid for penetrating farther than ever 
mto the interior, and for permanent conquest, if possible, of tne 
western portion of Persian Asia. What he would have perma- 
nently accomplished towards this scheme, cannot be determined ; 
for his aggressive march was suspended by a summons home, the 
reason of which will appear in the next chapter. 

Meanwhile, Pharnabazus had been called from his satrapy te 
gc and take the command of the Persian fleet in Kilikia and the 
south of Asia Minor, in conjunction with Konon. Since the revolt 
of Rhodes from the Lacedzemonians, (in the summer of the pre- 
ceding year, 395 B. 0.) that active Athenian had achieved nothing 
The burst of activity, produced by the first visit of Pharnabazus 
at the Persian court, had been paralyzed by the jealousies of the 
Persian commanders, reluctant to serve under a Greek, — by 
peculation of officers who embezzled the pay destined for the troops, 
— by mutiny in the fleet from absence of pay, — and by the many 
delays arising while the satraps, unwilling to spend their own rev- 
enues in the war, waited for orders and remittances from court.! 
Hence Konon had been unable to make any eflicient use of his 
fleet, during those months when the Lacedemonian fleet was 
increased to nearly double its former number. At length he 
resolved, — seemingly at the instigation of his countrymen at 
home? as well as of Euagoras prince of Salamis in Cyprus, and 
through the encouragement of Ktesias, one of the Grecian physi- 
cians resident at the Persian court, — on coing himself into the 
interior to communicate personally with Artaxerxes. Landing on 
the Kilikian coast, he crossed by land to Thapsakus on the Eu- 


1 Compare Diodor. xv, 41 ad jin.; and Thucyd. viii, 45. 

2 Isokrates Or. viii, De Pace, 5. 82) alludes to “ many embassies ” as hav- 
ing been sent by Athens to the king of Persia, to protest against the Lace- 
demonian dominion. But this mission of Konon is the only one whice 
we can verify, prior to the battle of Knidus. 

Probably Demus, the son of Pyrilampés, an eminent citizen and _ {110- 
rarch of Athens, must have been one of the companions of Konon in this 
mission. He is mentioned in an oration of Lysias as having received from 
the Great King a present of a golden drnking-bowl or (¢:a/7}); and I do 
not know on what other occasion he can have received it, exeept in this 
embassy {Lysias, Or. xix, De Bonis Aristop§ 8. 27). 
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shrates (as the Cyreian army had marched), from whence he 
sailed down the river in a boat to Babylon. It appears that he 
did not see Artaxerxes, from repugnance to that ceremony of pros- 
tration which was required from all who approached the royal 
person. But his messages, transmitted through Ktesias and others, 
— with his confident engagement to put down the maritime empire 
of Sparta and counteract the projects of Agesilaus, if the Persian 
forces and money were put into efficient action, — produced a 
vowertul effect on the mind of the monarch; who doubtless was 
aot merely alarmed at the formidable position of Agesilaus in Asia 
Minor, but also hated the Lacedemonians as main agents in the 
aggressive enterprise of Cyrus. Artaxerxes not only approved 
his views, but made to him a large grant of money, and transmit- 
ted peremptory orders to the coast that his officers should be active 
in prosecuting the maritime war. 

What was of still greater moment, Konon was permitted to 
name any person whom he chose, as admiral jointly with himself. 
[t was by his choice that Pharnabazus was called from his satrapy, 
and ordered to act jointly as commander of the fleet. This satrap, 
the bravest and most straightforward among all the Persian 
grandees, and just now smarting with resentment at the devasta- 
tion of his satrapy! by Agesilaus, cooperated heartily with Konon. 
A powerful fleet, partly Phoenician, partly Athenian or Grecian, 
was soon equipped, superior in number even to the newly-organized 


Lacedzemonian fleet under Peisander.2. Euagoras, prince of Sa- 


' Xen. Hellen. iv, 8, 6. 

* The measures of Konon and the transactions preceding the battle of 
Knidus, are very imperfectly known to us; but we may gather them gen- 
erally from Diodorus, xiv, 81 ; Justin, vi, 3,4; Cornelius Nepos, Vit. Conon. 
c. 2,3; Ktesie Fragment, c. 62, 63, ed. Bahr. 

Isokrates (Orat. iv, (Panegyr.) 5. 165; compare Orat. ix, (Euagor.) 5. 77) 
speaks loosely as to the duration of time that the Persian fleet remained 
blocked up by the Lacedemonians before Konon obtained his final and 


vigorous orders from Artaxerxes; unless we are to understand his three 
years as referring to the first news of outfit of ships of war in Pheenicia, 
brought to Sparta by Hérodas, as Schneider understands them; and even 
then the statement that the Persian flect remained πολιορκούμενον for all 
this time, would be much exaggerated. Allowing for exaggeration, how- 
ever, Isokrates coincides generally with the authorities above noticed. 

It would appear that Ktesias the physician obtained about this time per 


mission to quit the court of Persia anil come back to Greece. Perhaps he 
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lamis. ia Cyprus,! not only provided many triremes, but served 
himself, personally, on board. 

It was about the month of July, 394 B. c., that Pharnabazus 
and Konon brought their united fleet to the south-western corner 
of Asia Minor ; first, probably, to the friendly island of Rhodes, 
next, off Loryma? and the mountain called Dorion on the peninsula 
of Knidus.8 Peisander, with the fleet of Sparta and her allies, 
sailed out from Knidus to meet them, and both parties prepared 
for a battle. ‘The numbers of the Lacedemonians are reported 
by Diodorus at eighty-five triremes ; those of Konon and Pharna- 
bazus at above ninety. But Xenophon, without particularizing 
the number on either side, seems to intimate the disparity as far 
greater ; stating that the entire fleet of Peisander was considera- 
bly inferior even to the Grecian division under Konon, without 
reckoning the Phoenician ships under Pharnabazus.4 In spite of 
such inferiority, Peisander did not shrink from the encounter. 
Though a young man without military skill, he possessed a full 
measure of Spartan courage and pride ; moreover,— since the Spar- 
tan maritime empire was only maintained by the assumed superior- 


may have been induced (like Demokédes of Kroton, one hundred and 
twenty years before) to promote the views of Konon in order to get for 
himself this permission. 

In the meagre abstract of Ktesias given by Photius (c. 63) mention is 
made of some Lacedzemonian envoys who were now going up to the Persian 
court, and were watched or detained on the way. This mission can hardly 
have taken place before the battle of Knidus ; for then Agesilaus was in the 
full tide of success, and contemplating the largest plans of aggression 
against Persia. It must have taken place, I presume, after the battle. 

1 Isokrates, Or. ix, (Euagoras) 5.67. Εὐαγόρου δὲ a ὑτόν TE παρασ- 
χόντος, καὶ τῆς δυνάμεως τὴν πλείστην παρασκευάσαντος. Compare 8 
83 of the same oration. Compare Pausanias, i, 3, 1. 

2 Diodor. xiv, 83. διέτριβον-“περὶ Λώρυμα τῆς Χερσονήσου. 

It is hardly necessary to remark, that the word Chersonesus here (and it 
xiv, 89) does not mean the peninsula of Thrace commonly known by that 
name, forming the European side of the Hellespont,— but the peninsula 
on which Knidus is situated. 

Pausan. vi, 3,6. περί Κνίδον καὶ ὄρος τὸ Δώριον ὀνομαζόμενον. 

4 Xen. Hellen. iv, 8, 12. Φαρνάβαζον, ναυαρχὸν ὄντα, ξὺν ταῖς Φοινίσσαις 
εἷναι. Κόνωνα δὲ, τὸ Ἑλληνικὸν ἔχοντα, τετάχϑαι ἔμπροσϑεν αὐτοῦ. Ἂν 
τιπαραταξαμένου δὲ τοῦ Πεισάνδρου, καὶ πολὺ ἐλαττόνων αὐτῷ τῶν 
νεῶν φανεισῶν τῶν αὐτοῦ τοῦ μετὰ Κόνωνος Ἑλληνικοῦ 
ste. 
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ity of his ἢθοί, ---- had he confessed himself too weak to fight, hia 
enemies would have gone un»>pposed around the islands to excite 
revolt. Accordingly, he sailed forth from the harbor of Knidus. 
But when the two fleets were ranged opposite to each other, and 


the battle was about to commence, —so manifest and alarming 
5 


was the superiority of the Athenians and Persians, that his 
| 
i 


Asiatic allies on the left division, noway hearty in the cause, 
fled almost without striking a blow. Under such discouraging 
circumstances, he nevertheless led his fleet into action with the 
ereatest valor. But his trireme was overwhelmed by numbers, 
broken in various places by the beaks of the enemy’s ships, and 
forced back upon the land, together with a large portion of his 
fleet. Many of the crews jumped out and got to land, abandoning 
their triremes to the conquerors. Peisander, too, might have es 
caped in the same way; but disdaining either to survive his defeat 
or to quit his ship, fell gallantly fighting aboard. The victory of 
Konon and Pharnabazus was complete. More than half of the 
Spartan ships were either captured or destroyed, though the neigh- 
borhood of the land enabled a large proportion of the crews to es- 
cape to Knidus, so that no great number of prisoners were taken.! 
Among the allies of Sparta, the chief loss of course fell upon those 
who were most attached to her cause ; the disaffected or lukewarm 
were those who escaped by flight at the beginning. 

Such was the memorable triumph of Konon at Knidus; the 
reversal of that of Lysander at /gospotami eleven years before. 
Its important effects will be recounted in the coming chapter. 
Xen. Hellen. iv, 3 1-14; Diodor. xiv, 83; Cornelius Nepos, Conon, @ 
4; Justin, vi, 3 
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CHAPTER LXXIV. 


FROM THE BATTLE OF KNIDUS TO THE REBUILDING OF THE 
LONG WALLS OF ATHENS. 


Havine in my last chapter carried the series of Asiatic events 
down to the battle of Knidus, in the beginning of August, B. Ο. 394, 
at which period war was already raging on the other side of the 
J2gean, in Greece Proper, — I now take up the thread of events 
from a period somewhat earlier, to show how this last-mentioned 
war, commonly called the Corinthian war, began. 

At the accession of Agesilaus to the throne, in 398 B. c., the 
power of Sparta throughout all Greece from Laconia to Thessaly, 

vas greater than it had ever been, and greater than any Grecian 
state had ever enjoyed before. The burden of the long war against 
Athens she had borne in far less proportion than her allies ; its 
fruits she had reaped exclusively for herself. There prevailed 
consequently among her allies a general discontent, which Thebes 
as well as Corinth manifested by refusing to take part in the recent 
expeditions ; either of Pausanias against Thrasybulus and the 
Athenian exiles in Peirseus, —or of Agis against the Eleians, — 
or of Agesilaus against the Persians in Asia Minor. The Eleians 
were completely humbled by the inv asions of Agis; all the other 
cities in Peloponnesus, from apprehension, from ancient habit, and 
from being governed by oligarchies who leaned on Sparta for sup- 
port, were obedient to her authority, — with the single exception 
of Argos, which remained, as before, neutral and quiet, though in 
sentiment unfriendly. Athens was a simple unit in the catalogue 
of Spartan allies, furnishing her contingent, like the rest, to be 
commanded by the xenagus, — or officer sent from Sparta for the 
special purpose of commanding such foreign contingents. 

In the northern regions of Greece, the advance of Spartan power 
is yet more remarkable. Looking back to the year 419 B.C. 
(about two years after th: peace of Nikias), Sparta had been so 


unable to protect her colony of Herakleia, in Trachis ou tne Ma- 
liac Gulf, near the strait of Thermopyle, that the Boel were 
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obliged to send a garrison thither, in order te prevent it fron fall- 
ing into the hands of Athens. They even went so far as to dismiss 
the Lacedemonian harmost.! In the winter of 409-408 B. c.., 
another disaster had happened at Herakleia, in which the Lacede- 
monian harmost was slain.2 But about 399 B. c., we find Sparta 
exercising an energetic ascendency at Herakleia, and even making 
that place a central post for keeping down the people in the neigh- 
borhood of Mount Ceta and a portion of Thessaly. Herippidas, the 
Lacedzmonian, was sent thither to repress some factious move- 
ments, with a force sufficient to enable him to overawe the public 
assembly, to seize the obnoxious party in the place, and to put 
them to death, five hundred in number, outside of the gates. 
Carrying his arms farther against the C£teans and Trachinians 
in the neighborhood, who had been long at variance with the La- 
conian colonists at Herakleia, he expelled them from their abodes, 
and forced them to migrate with their wives and children into 
Thessaly.4 Hence, the Lacedzmonians were enabled to extend 
their influence into parts of Thessaly, and to place a harmost with a 
garrison in Pharsalus, resting upon Herakleia as a basis, — which 
thus became a position of extraordinary importance for their 
dominion over the northern regions. 

With the real power of Sparta thus greatly augmented on land, 
in addition to her vast empire at sea, bringing its ample influx of 
tribute, — and among cities who had not merely long recognized 
her as leader, but had never recognized any one else, — it required 
an unusual stimulus to raise any formidable hostile combination 
against her, notwithstanding a large spread of disaffection and 


antipathy. The stimulus came from Persia, from whose treasures 


the means had been before furnished to Sparta herself for subduing 
Athens. The news that a formidable navy was fitting out in 
Phoenicia, which had prompted the expedition of Agesilaus in the 
spring of 396 B.C., was doubtless circulated and heard with satis- 
faction among the Grecian cities unfriendly to Sparta; and the 
refusal of Thebes, Corinth, and Athen», to take service under that 


Thucyd. v, 52. *Xen Hellen i 2.18 
* Diodor. xiv, 38, Polyeen. ii, 21. 
* Diodorus, ut sup.; compare xiv, 81 τοὺς Τραχινίους φεύγοντας ἐκ τῶι 
aarpidwy ὑπὸ Λακεδαιμονίων, etc 
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aid with Persia, for common hostility against Sparta. The island 
of Rhodes having just revolted from the Spartan dominion, Ὡρῶν 
admitted Konon with the Persian fleet (as Ι have mentioned in 
the last chapter), so that probably the Rhodian envoy was on : 
mission to Tithraustes on behaif of his country men. He was an 
appropriate envoy on this occasion, as having spr baci saci re 
in raising up new enemies to Sparta, and as being many. ean 
ring up among the Thebans and Corinthians the same spirit which 
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' Xen. Hellen. iii, 5,1. Πέμπει Teor 
xpvoiov ἐς πεντήκοντα τώλαντα a 
μέγιστα λαμβάνοντα, διδόναι τοῖς 
λεμον ἐξοίσειν πρὸς Λακεδαιμονίους. abet ie 
Timokrates is ordered to give the money; yet not _—— γι Ὁ ee v 
on a certain condition, in case he should find that such condition could ὃς 
realized; that is, if by giving it he could procure nae ῚΝ 
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aiready noticed; and we may fairly presume that its effect on the 
other side, in encouraging their Grecian enemies, was considerable. 
Timokrates visited Thebes, Corinth, and Argos, distributing his 
funds. He concluded engagements on behalf of the satrap, with 
various leading men in cach, putting them into communication with 
each other; Ismenias, Androkleidas, and others in Thebes. — Ti- 
molaus and Polyanthes at Corinth, — Kylon and others at Argos. 
[t appears that he did not visit Athens; at least, Xenophon ex- 
pressly says that none of his money went there. The working of 
this mission, — coupled, we must recollect, with the renewed naval 
warfare on the coast of Asia, and the promise of a Persian fleet 
against that of Sparta, — was soon felt in the more pronounced 
manifestation of anti-Laconian sentiments in these various cities, 
and in the commencement of attempts to establish alliance between 
them.! 

With that Laconian bias which pervades his Hellenica, Xeno- 
phon represents the coming war against Sparta, as if it had been 
brought about mainly by these bribes from Persia to the leading 
men in these various cities. I have stated on more than one ocea- 
sion, that the average public morality of Grecian individual poli- 
ticians in Sparta, Athens, and other cities, was not such as te 
exclude personal corruption ; that it required a morality highe 
than the average, when such temptation was resisted,—and a 
morality considerably higher than the average, if it were sys- 
tematically resisted, and for a long life, as by Perikles and Nikias. 
There would be nothing therefore surprising, if Ismenias and the 
rest had received bribes under the circumstances here mentioned. 
But it appears highly improbable that the money given by Timo- 
krates could have been a bribe; that is, given privately, and for 
the separate use of these leaders. It was furnished for the pro- 
motion of a certain public object, which could not be accomplished 
without heavy disbursements; it was analogous to that sum of 
thirty talents which (as Xenophon himself tells us) Tithraustes 
had just given to Agesilaus, as an inducement to carry away his 
army into the satrapy of Pharnabazus (not as a present for the 
private purse of the Spartan king, but as a contribution to the 


* Xen. Hellen. iii, 5, 2; Pausan. iii, 9, 4; Plutarch, Artaxerxes, c. 20 
) ) ? ? 
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t or to that which the satrap Tiribazus gave 


wants or the army), 
Xenophon af- 


to Antalkidas afterwards,” also for public objects. 
firms, that Ismenias and the rest, having received these presents 
accused the Lacedzmonians and rendered them 


from Timokrates, 
3 But it is certain, from his 


odious, — each in his respective city- 
he hatred towards them existed in these cities, 


own showing, that t 
In Argos, such hatred was of 


before the arrival of Timokrates. 
old standing ; in Corinth and Thebes, though kindled only since 
the close of the war, it was not the less pronounced. Moreover, 
Xenophon himself ‘nforms us, that the Athenians, though they 
received none of the money,’ were quite as ready for war as the 
other cities. If we therefore admit his statement as a matter of 
fact, that Timokrates gave private presents to various leading poli- 
ticians, which is by no means improbable, — we must dissent from 
the explanatory use which he makes of this fact by setting it out 
the cause of the war. What these leading men 


prominently as 
hatred to Sparta, but confi- 


would find it difficult to raise was, not 
dence and courage to brave the power of Sparta. And for this 


purpose the mission of Timo 


conveying assurances of Persian codperation and support against 
blicly either before the 


Sparta. He must have been produced pu 
people, the senate, or at least the great body of the anti-Laconian 
And the money which he brought with him, 


have gone in private presents, would 


krates would be a valuable aid, by 


party in each city. 
though a portion of it may 


serve to this party as the best warrant for the sincerity of the 


: 


satrap. 
Whatever negotiations may have been in progress between the 


cities visited by Timokrates, no union had been brought about 


between them when the war, kindled by an accident, broke out as 


Hellen. iv, 8, 16 


¢ τὰς οἰκείας 


1 Xen. Hellen. iii, 4, 26. 

3 Xen. Hellen. iii, 5, 2. Oi μὲν δὴ δεξαμενοί 
«όλεις διέβαλλον τοὺς Λακεδαιμονίους" ἐπεὶ δὲ ταύτας ἐς μῖσος αὐτῶν προῆ 
γᾶγον, συνίστασαν καὶ τὰς μεγίστας πόλεις πρὸς ἀλλήλας. 

4 Xenophon, wt sup. 

Pausanias (iii, 9,4) names some Athenians as having received part of the 
money. So Plutarch also, in general terms (Agesil. ο. 19) 

Diodorus mentions aothing respecting either the mission or the preseats 


af Ti mokrates. 
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a “ Beotian war,”! between Thebes and Sparta separately. Be- 
tween the Opuntian Lokrians and the Phokians, north οἵ Dili 
there was a strip of disputed border land; respecting which the 
Phokians, imputing wrongful encroachment to the Lokrians, in- 
vaded their territory. The Lokrians, allied with Thebes, sabia 
her protection ; upon which a body of Beeotians invaded Phokis 
while the Phokians on their side threw themselves upon ares 
mon, invoking her aid against Thebes.2 “The ἐμννοδδιο 
(says Xenophon) were delighted to get a pretence for making war 
against the Thebans, — having been long angry with them on 
several different grounds. They thought that the present was me 
excellent time for marching aguinst them, and putting down their 
insolence ; since Agesilaus was in full success in Asia, and there 
was no other war to embarrass them in Greece.”3 The vations 


1 Πόλεμος Βοιωτικός (Diodor. xiv, 81). 
= Xenophon (Hellen. iii, 5, 5) says, —and Pausanias (iii, 9,4) follows 
him. — That the Theban leaders, wishmg to bring about a war with Beene 
and knowing that Sparta would not begin it, purposely incited the finkrlans 
to encroach upon this disputed border, in order that the Phokians n ight 
resent it, and that thus a war might be lighted up. I have little hesitati I 
in rejecting this version, which I conceive to have arisen foam Sita 
philo-Laconian and miso-Theban tendency, and in believing that et fede 
ee ae : ping as that ἜΗΝ the Phokians 
pans, aros i an) sion on the part ΟἹ the latter "“OVOKE 
Sparta. So Diodorus recounts it, in reference 5 the war oe ae 
kians and the Thebans; for about the Lokrians he says nothin ὶ pare st) 
Che subsequent events, as recounted by Xenophon hims ἐν ὅμως τω 
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to war with Sparta. ‘They had 


ith gle ally; for their application to 
Athens. in itself doubtful, was not made until after Sparta had deci: ed 
war against them. <span 

3 Xen. Hellen. iil, 
προφώσιν oTrpare 
dipoles: τοῖς, τῆς τε ἀντιλήψεως τῆς τοῦ ᾽Ἃ τόλλωνος δεκάτης ἐν Δεκελείᾳ, καὶ 
τοῦ ἐπὶ τὸν Πειραιᾶ μὴ ἐϑελῆσαι ἀκολουϑῆσαι" ἡτιῶντο δ' αὐτοὺς. καὶ Κοριν- 
ϑίους πεῖσαι μὴ συστρατεύειν. ᾿Ανεμιμνήσκοντο O& καὶ, ὡς ϑύοντ᾽ ἐν Αὐλίδι 
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gruunds on which the Lacedemonians rested their displeasu re 
against Thebes, begin from a time immediately succeeding the close 
of the war against Athens, and the sentiment was now both estah- 
lished and vehement. It was they who now began the Beeotis» 
war; not the Thebans, nor the bribes brought by ‘Timokrates. 
The energetic and ambitious Lysander, who had before insti 
gated the expedition of Agesilaus across the AZgean, and who had 
long hated the Thebans, — was among the foremost advisers of the 
expedition now decreed by the ephors against ‘Thebes,! as well as 
the chief commander appointed to carry it into execution. He was 
despatched with a small force to act on the north of Boeotia. He 
was directed to start from Herakleia,’the centre of Lacedzemonian 
influence in those regions, —to muster the Herakleots, together 
with the various dependent populations in the neighborhood of (ἢ 
ta, GEtwans, Malians, Aenianes, etc. — to march towards Beeotia, 
taking up the Phokians in his way,—and to attack Haliartus. 
Under the walls of this town king Pausanias engaged to meet him 
on a given day, with the native Lacedzemonian force and the 
Peloponnesian allies. For this purpose, having obtained favorable 
border sacrifices, he marched forth to Tegea, and there employed 
himself in collecting the allied contingents from Peloponnesus.* 
But the allies generally were tardy and reluctant in the cause ; 
while the Corinthians withheld all concurrence and support,’ — 
though neither did they make any manifestation in favor of ‘Thebes. 
Finding themselves thus exposed to a formidable attack on two 
sides, from Sparta at the height of her power, and from a Spartan 
officer of known ability, — being, moreover, at the same time 
without a single ally,—the Thebans resolved to entreat succor 
from Athens. A Theban embassy to Athens for any purpose, 
and especially for this purpose, was itself among the strongest 
marks of the revolution which had taken place in Grecian politics. 


and established sentiment between Sparta and Thebes,— refutes his alle 
gation, that it was the bribes brought by Timokrates to the leading The 
bans which first blew up the hatred against Sparta; and shows farther, that 
Sparta did not need any circuitous manceuvres of the Thebans, to furnish 
her with a pretext for going to war. 

! Plutarch, Lysand. c. 28. 2 Xen. Hellen. iii, 5, 6, 7. 

3 Xen. Hellen. iii, 5, 23. 

The conduct of the Corinthians here contributes again to refute the as 
sertion of Xenophon about the effect of the bribes of Timokrates 
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The antipathy between the two cities had been so jong and virus 
lent, that the Thebans, at the close of the war, had endeavored te 
induce Sparta to root out the Athenian population. Their conduct 
subsequently had been favorable and sympathizing towards Thra- 
sybulus in his struggle against the Thirty, and that leader had 
testified his gratitude by dedicating statues in the Theban Herak- 
cion.! But it was by no means clear that Athens would feel 


: ° ἢ 


it 
herself called upon, either by policy or by sentiment, to assist 


them in the present emergency ; at a moment when she had no 
Long Walls, no fortifications at Peirzeus, no ships, nor any protec- 
tion against the Spartan maritime power. 

It was not until Pausanias and Lysander were both actually 
engaged in mustering their forces, that the Thebans sent to address 
the Athenian assembly. The speech of the Theban envoy sets 

rth strikingly the ease against Sparta as it then stood. Dis. 
claiming all concurrence with that former Theban deputy, who, 
without any instructions, had taken on himself to propose, in the 
Spartan assembly of allies, extreme severity towards the con- 
quered Athenians, — he reminded the Athenians that Thebes had 
by unanimous voice declined obeying the summons of the Spartans, 
to aid in the march against Thrasybulus and the Peirzus ; and 
that this was the first cause of the anger of the Spartans against 
her. On that ground, then, he appealed to the gratitude of demo- 
cratical Athens against the Lacedemonians. But he likewise in- 
voked against them, with yet greater confidence, the aid of 
oligarchical Athens,— or of those who at that time had stood 
opposed to Thrasybulus and the Peirzus; for it was Sparta who, 
having first set up the oligarchy at Athens, had afterwards refused 
to sustain it, and left its partisans to the generosity of their demo- 
cratical opponents, by whom alone they were saved harmless.2 
Of course Athens was eager, if possible (so he presumed), to regain 
her lost empire ; and in this enterprise he tendered the cordial aid 


! Pausanias, ix, 11, 4. 

? Xen. Hellen. iii, 5, 9. 

Πολὺ δ᾽ ἔτι μᾶλλον ἀξιοῦμεν, ὅσοι τῶν ἐν ἄστει ἐγένεσϑε, προϑύμως ἐπ 
τοὺς Λακεδαιμονίους ἐέναι. "Ἐκεῖνοι γὰρ, καταστήσαντες ὑμᾶς ἐς ὀλιγαρχίαν 
καὶ ἐς ἔχϑραν τῷ δήμῳ, ἀφικόμενο: πολλῇ δυνάμει, ὡς ὑμῖν σύμμαχοι, παρέ- 
ὅοσαν ὑμᾶς τῷ πλήϑει" ὥστε τὸ μὲν ἐπ᾽ ἐκείνοις εἶναι, ἀτ ολώλατε, ὁ δὲ δῆμος 
οὑτοσὶ ὑμᾶς ἔσωσε. 
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of Thebes as an ally. He pointed out that it was ὟΥ no means an 
impracticable enterprise ; looking to the universal latred which 
Sparta had now drawn upon herself, no: less on the part of ancient 
allies than of prior enemies. The Athenians knew by experience 
that Thebes could be formidable as a foe; she would now show 
that she could be yet more effective as a friend, if the Athenians 
would interfere to rescue her. Moreover, she was now about to 
fight, not for Syracusans or Asiatics, but for her own preservation 
and dignity. “ We hesitate not to affirm, men of Athens (con- 
cluded the Theban speaker), that what we are now invoking at 


93) 
: 


your hands is a greater benefit to you than it 15 to ourselves. 


Eight years had now elapsed since the archonship of Eukleides 
and the renovation of the democracy after the crushing visitation 
of the Thirty. Yet we may see, from the important and well- 
turned allusion of the Theban speaker to the oligarchical portion 
of the assembly, that the two parties still stood in a certain meas- 
ure distinguished. Enfeebled as Athens had been left by the war, 
she had never since been called upon to take any decisive and 
emphatic vote on a question of foreign policy ; and much now 
turned upon the temper of the oligarchical minority, which might 
well be conceived likely to play a party game and speculate upon 
Spartan countenance. But the comprehensive amnesty decreed 
on the reéstablishment of the democratical constitution, — and the 
wise and generous forbearance with which it had been carried out, 
in spite of the most torturing recollections, — were now found to 
have produced their fruits. Majority and minority, — democrats 
and oligarchs, — were seen confounded in one unanimous and 
hearty vote to lend assistance to Thebes, in spite of all risk from 
hostility with Sparta. We cannot indeed doubt that this vote was 
considerably influenced also by the revolt of Rhodes, by the re- 
appearance of Konon with a fleet.in the Asiatic seas, and by 
private communications from that commander intimating his bope 
of acting triumphantly against the maritime power of Sparta, 
through enlarged aid from Persia. The vote had thus a double 
meaning. It proclaimed not merely the restored harmony between 
democrats and oligarchs at Athens, but also their common resolu 
tion to break the chain by which they were held as mere satellites 


' Xen. Hellen. iii, 5, 9, 16. 
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and units in the regiment of Spartan allies, and to work out anew 
the old traditions of Athens as a self-acting and primary power, 
at least, if not once again an imperial power. The vote pro- 
claimed a renovated life in Athens, and its boldness under the 
existing weakness of the city, is extolled two generations after- 
wards by Demosthenes.! 

After having heard the Theban orator (we are told even by 
the philo-Laconian Xenophon),? “very many Athenian citizens 
rose and spoke in support of his prayer, and the whole assembly 
with one accord voted to grant it.” Thrasybulus proposed the 
resolution, and communicated it to the Theban envoys. 

He told them that Athens knew well the risk which she was 
incurring while Peirzeus was undefended; but nevertheless she 
was prepared to show her gratitude by giving more in requital 
than she had received; for she was prepared to give the Thebans 
positive aid, in case they were attacked — while the Thebans had 
done nothing more for Aer than to refuse to join in an aggressive 
march against her. iy 

Without such assurance of succor from Athens, it is highly 
probable that the Thebans might have been afraid to face, sieade- 
handed, Lysander and the full force of Sparta. But they ὧν 
prepared for ἃ strenuous defence. The first apvroach of Lysan- 
der with his army of Herakleots, Phokians, and others, from the 
north, was truly menacing; the more so, as Orchomenus, the ae 
ond city next to Thebes in the Beotian confederacy, broke off 
its allegiance and joined him. ‘The supremacy of Thebes over 
the cities composing the Beeotian confederacy appears to have 
been often harsh and oppressive, though probably not equally 
oppressive towards all, and certainly not equally odious to all. 
To Plateza on the extreme south of Βωοιία, it had been long 


ι 


* Demosthen. de Corona, c. 28, p. 258; also Philipp. i, ¢. 7, p. 44 
pare also Lysias, Orat. xvi, (pro Mantitheo, s. 15). . ene 
3 Xen. Hellen. iii, 5,16. Τῶν δ᾽ ᾿Αϑηναίων παμπολλοὶ μὲν ξυνηγόρευο 
παντες 0 ἐψηφίσαντο βοηϑεῖν οωὐτοῖς. ΤΣ τς 

3 Xen. Hellen. ut sup. 


Com- 


Pausanias (iii, 9, 6) says that the Athenians sent envoys to the Spartans 
to entreat the ὦ aggressively against T 
m not to act aggressiv ely against Thebes, but to submit their 
tomplaint to equitable adjustment. This seems to me improbable. Diod- 
drus (xiv, 81) briefly state: the general fact in conformity with Xenophon 
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intolerable, and the unhappy fate of that iittle town has sad. 
dened many pages of my preceding volumes; to Orchomenus, 
vn the extreme north, it was also unpalatable, — partly because 
that town stood next in power and importance to Thebes, — 
partly because it had an imposing legendary antiquity, and 
aimed to have been once the ascendant city receiving tribute 
from Thebes. The Orchomenians now joined Lysander, threw 
open to him the way into Beeotia, and conducted him with his 
army, after first ravaging the fields of Lebadeia, into the district 
belonging to Haliartus.! 

3efore Lysander quitted Sparta, the plan of operations con- 
certed between him and Pausanias, was that they should meet 
on a given day in the territory of Haliartus. And in execution 
of this plan Pausanias had already advanced with his Peloponne- 
sian army as far as Platwa in Beeotia. Whether the day fixed 
between them had yet arrived, when Lysander reached Haliartus, 
we cannot determine with certainty. In the imperfection of the 


. : 


Grecian calendar, a mistake on this point would be very conceivae 
ble,— as had happened between the Athenian generals Hippokra- 
tes and Demosthenes in those measures which preceded the battle 
of Delium in 494 Β. c.2 But the engagement must have been 
taken by both parties, subject to obstructions in the way, — since 
each would have to march through a hostile country to reach the 
place of meeting. The words of Xenophon, however, rather in- 
dicate that the day fixed had not arrived; nevertheless, Lysander 
resolved at once to act against Haliartus, without waiting for Pau- 
swnias. There were as yet only a few Thebans in the town, and 
he, probably, had good reasons for judging that he would better 
eneeceed by rapid measures, before any more ‘Thebans could arrive, 
than by delaying until the other Spartan army should join him ; 
not to mention anxiety that the conquest should belong to himself 
exclusively, and confidence arising from his previous success at 
Orchomenus. Accordingly, he sent in an invitation to the Haliar- 
tians to follow the example of the Orchomenians, to revolt from 
Thebes, and to stand upon their autonomy under sacedemo- 
nian protection. Perhaps there may have been a party in the 
town disposed to comply. But the majority, encouraged too by 


1 Xen. Hellen. iii, 5,17; Plutarch, Lysand. c. 28 
5 Thucyd. iv, 89, γενομένης διαμαρτίας τὼν ἡμερῶν, Cie 
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the ‘Mhebar.s within, refused the proposition ; upon which Lysander 
marched up to the walls and assaulted the town. He was here 
engaged, close by the gates, in examining where he could best ef: 
fect an entrance, when a fresh division of ‘Thebans, apprised of his 
proveedings, was seen approaching from Thebes, at their fastest 
pace, — cavalry, as well as hoplites. They were probably seen 
from the watch-towers in the city earlier than they became visible 
to the assailants without; so that the Haliartians, encouraged by 
the sight, threw open their gates, and made a sudden sally. Ly- 
sander, seemingly taken by surprise, was himself slain among the 
first, with his prophet by his side, by a Haliartian hoplite named 
Neochorus. His troops stood some time, against both the Haliar- 
‘ians from the town, and the fresh Thebans who now came up. 
3ut they were at length driven back with considerable loss, and 
»ompelled to retreat to rugged and difficult ground at some distance 
a their rear. Here, however, they made good their position, re- 
pelling their assailants with the loss of more than two hundred 
hoplites.! 

The success here gained, though highly valuable as an en- 
cvouragement to the Thebans, would have been counterbalanced 
by the speedy arrival of Pausanias, had not Lysander himself 
been among the slain. But the death of so eminent a man was 
an irreparable loss to Sparta. His army, composed of heterogene- 
ous masses, both collected and held together by his personal 
ascendency, lost confidence and dispersed in the ensuing night.2 
When Pausanias arrived soon afterwards, he found no second 


army to join with him. Yet his own force was more than suffi- 
h- 


cient to impress terror on the Thebans, had not Thrasybulus, fait 

ful to the recent promise, arrived with an imposing body of Athe- 
nian hoplites, together with cavalry under Orthobulus? — and 
imparted fresh courage as well as adequate strength to the Theban 


Cause. 


’ Xen. Hellen. iii, 5, 18, 19, 20; Plutarch, Lysand. c. 28, 29; Pausan. iii, 
5, 4. 

The two last differ in various matters from Xenophon, whose account, 
however, though brief, seems to me to deserve the preference. 

2 Xen. Hellen. iii, 5,21. ἀπεληλυϑότας ἐν νυκτὶ τούς τε Φωκέας καὶ rods 
ἔλλους ἅπαντας οἴκαδε ἑκάστους, ete. 


3. Lysias, Or. xvi, (pro Mantitheo) 5. 15, 16. 
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Pausanias had first to consider what steps he would take to re 
cover the bodies of the slain, — that of Lysander among them; 
whether he would fight a battle and thus take his chance of be- 
coming master of the field, — or send the usual petition for burial- 
truce, which always implied confession of inferiority. On sub- 
mitting the point to a council of officers and Spartan elders, their 
decision as well as his own was against fighting; not, however, 
without an indignant protest from some of the Spartan elders. 
He considered that the whole original plan of operations was broken 
up, since not only the great name and genius: of Lysander had 
perished, but his whole army had spontaneously disbanded ; that 
the Peloponnesian allies were generally lukewarm and reluctant, 
not to be counted upon for energetic behavior in case of pressing 
danger; that he had little or no cavalry,! while the Theban cav- 
alry was numerous and excellent ; lastly, that the dead body οἱ 


Ἃ 


Lysander himself lay so close to the walls of Haliartus, that even 
if the Lacedemonians were victorious, they could not carry it off 
without serious loss from the armed defenders in their towers.° 
Such were the reasons which determined Pausanias and the major 
part of the council to send and solicit a truce. But the Thebans 


refused to grant it except on condition that they should imme- 
diately evacuate Beotia. Though such a requisition was contrary 
to the received practice of Greece,3 which imposed on the victor 
the duty of granting the burial-truce unconditionally, whenever it 
was asked and inferiority thus publicly confessed, — nevertheless, 
such was the reluctant temper of the army, that they heard not 
merely with acquiescence, but with joy,4 the proposition of depart 
ing. The bodies were duly buried, — that of Lysander in the 

the Phokian border, but 


1 Accordingly we learn from an oration of Lysias, that the service of the 
Athenian horsemen in this expedition, who were commanded by Orthobu- 
lus, was judged to be extremely safe and easy; while that of the hoplites 
was dangerous (Lysias, Orat. xvi, pro Mantith. s. 15). 

2 Xen. Hellen. iii, 5, 23. Κορίνϑιοι μὲν παντάπασιν οὐκ ἠκολουϑουν αὖ- 
ri tc, οἱ δὲ παρόντες οὐ προϑύμως στρατεύοιντο, etc. 

8 See the conduct of the Thebans on this very point (of giving up the 
slain at the solicitation of the conquered Athenians for burial) after the 
battle of Delium, and the discassion thereupon, — in this History, Vol Vi, 


eh. .ili, p. 393 seq. 
4 Xen. Hellen. iii, 5,24. O. de douevol τε Tai" 2 ἥκουσαν, etc. 
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sisted chiefly of allies who had no heart in the cause, and who 
were glad to be required by the Thebans to depart. If he had 
fought a battle and lost it, the detriment to Sparta would have been 
most serious in every way; whereas, if he had gained a victory, 
no result would have followed except the acquisition of the bodies 
for burial; since the execution of the original plan had become 
impracticable through the dispersion of the army of Lysander. 

Though a careful examination of the facts leads us (and seems 
also to have led Xenophon!) to the conclusion that Pausanias was 
innocent, he was nevertheless found guilty in his absence. He 
was in great part borne down by the grief felt at Sparta for the 
loss of Lysander, with whom he had been before in political rivalry, 
and for whose death he was made responsible. Moreover, the old 
accusation was now revived against him,?— for whicb he had been 
tried, and barely acquitted, eight years before, — of having toler- 
ated the reéstablishment of the Athenian democracy at a time 
when he might have put it down. Without doubt this argument told 
prodigiously against him at the present juncture, when the Athe- 
nians had just now, for the first time since the surrender of their 
city, renounced their subjection to Sparta and sent an army to as- 
sist the Thebans in their defence. So violent was the sentiment 
against Pausanias, that he was condemned to death in his absence, 
and passed the remainder of his life as an exile in sanctuary at 
Tegea. His son, Agesipolis, was invested with the sceptre in his 
place. 

A brief remark will not be here misplaced. On no topic have 
Grecian historians peen more profuse in their reproaches, than upon 
the violence and injustice of democracy, at Athens and elsewhere, 
in condemning unsuccessful, but innocent generals. Out of the 
many cases in which this reproach is advanced, there are very few 


i The traveller Pausanias justifies the prudence of his regal namesake in 


᾿ 


τῷ 
ha 


avoiding a battle, by saying that the Athenians were in his rear, and 
Thebans in his front; and that he was afraid of being assailed on both sides 
at once, like Leonidas at Thermopylx, and like the troops enclosed in 
Sphakteria (Paus. iii, 5, 5). 

But the matter of fact, on which this justification rests, is contradicted by 
Xenophon, who says that the Athenians had actually joined the Thebans 
and were in the same ranks — ἐλϑόντες ξυμπαρετώξαντο (Hellen. iii, 5, 22) 

2 Xen. Hellen. iii, 5,27. Καὶ ὅτι τὸν δῆμον τῶν ᾿Αϑηναίων λαβὼν ἐν τῷ 


Πειραιεῖ ἀνῆκε, etc. Compare Pausanias, iii, 5, 8. 
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wherein it has been made good: but even if we grant it to be 
valid against Athens and her democracy, the fate of Pausanias 


\< 


will show us that the ephors and senate of anti-democratical Sparte 


é oe 
ike unjust misjudgment. Hardly a single 


were capable of the | 
instance of Athenian condemnation occurs, which we can so clearly 
prove to be undeserved, as this of a Spartan king. ; 

Turning from the banished king to Ly sander, — the Spartans 
had indeed valid reasons for deploring the fall of the latter. He 
had procured for them their greatest and most decisive victories, 
and the time was coming when they needed his services to procure 
them more ; for he left behind him no man of equal warlike re- 
source, cunning, and power of command. But if he possessed 
those abilities which powerfully helped Sparta to triumph over her 
enemies, he at the same time did more than any man to bring her 
empire into dishonor, and to render its tenure precarious. His 
decemviral governments or dekarchies, diffused through the sub- 
ject cities, and each sustained by a Lacedemonian harmost and 
garrison, were aggravations of local tyranny such as the Grecian 
world had never before undergone. And though the Spartan au- 


thorities presently saw that he was abusing the imperial name of 


the city for unmeasured personal aggrandizement of his own, and 
partially withdrew their countenance from his dekarchies, — yet 
the general character of their empire still continued to retain the 
impress of partisanship and subjugation which he had originally 
stamped upon it. Instead of that autonomy which Sparta had so 
repeatedly promised, it became subjection every way embittered. 
Such an empire was pretty sure to be short-lived ; but the loss to 
Sparta herself, when her empire fell away, is not the only fault 
which the historian of Greece has to impute to Lysander. His far 
deeper sin consists in his having thrown away an opportunity, — 
such as never occurred either before or afterwards, — for organ- 
izing some permanent, honorable, self-maintaining, Pan-hellenie 
combination under the headship of Sparta. This is (as I have 
before remarked) what a man like Kallikratidas would have at- 
tempted, if not with far-sighted wisdom, at least with generous 
sincerity, and by an appeal to the best veins of political sentiment 
in the chief city as well as in the subordinates. It is possible that 
with the best intentions even he might have failed: sc strong was 
the centrifugal instinct in the Grecian political mind. But what 
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we have to reprvach in Lysander 1s, that he never tried: that he 
abused the critical moment of cure for the purpose of infusing new 
poison into the system ; that he not only sacrificed the interests of 
Greece to the narrow gains of Sparta, but even the interests of 
Sparta to the still narrower monopoly of dominion in his own 


hands. ‘That his measures worked mischievously not merely for 
Greece, but for Sparta herself, aggravating all her bad tendencies, 
— has been already remarked in the preceding pages. 

That Lysander, with unbounded opportunities of gain, both lived 
and died poor, exhibits the honorable side of his character. , Yet 
his personal indifference to money seems only to have left the 
greater space in his bosom for that thirst of power which made 
him unscrupulous in satiating the rapacity, as well as in uphold 
ing the oppressions, of coadjutors like the Thirty at Athens and 
the decemvirs in other cities. In spite of his great success and 
ability in closing the Peloponnesian war, we shall agree with Pau- 
sanias! that he was more mischievous than profitable even to 
Sparta, — even if we take no thought of Greece generally. What 
would have been the effect produced by his projects in regard to 
the regal succession, had he been able to bring them to bear, we 
have no means of measuring. We are told that the discourst 
composed and addressed to him by the Halicarnassian rhetor Kle 
on, was found after his death among his papers by Agesilaus ; 
who first learnt from it, with astonishment and alarm, the point to 
which the ambition of Lysander had tended, and was desirous of 
exposing his real character by making the discourse public, — 
but was deterred by dissuasive counsel of the ephor Lakratidas. 
But this story (attested by Ephorus?) looks more like an anecdote 
of the rhetorical schools than like a reality. Agesilaus was not the 
man to set much value on sophists or their compositions ; nor is it 
easy to believe that he remained so long ignorant of those projects 
which Lysander had once entertained but subsequently dropped, 
Moreover the: probability is, that Kleon himself would make the 
discourse public as a sample of his own talents, even in the life- 
time of Lysander; not only without shame, but as representing 
the feelings of a considerable section of readers throughout the 


Grecian world. 


1 Pausanias, ix, 32, 6. 
* Ephorus, Fr. 127, ed. Didot;, Plutarch, Lysander, ¢ 30 
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Most important were the consequences which ensued fiom the 
death of Lysander and the retreat of Pausanias out of Beeotia. 
Fresh hope and spirits were infused int) all the enemies of Sparta. 
An alliance was immediately concluded against her by Thebes, 
Athens, Corinth, and Argos. Deputies from these four cities 
were appointed to meet at Corinth, and to take active measures 
for inviting the codperation of fresh allies; so that the war which 
had begun as a Beeotian war, now acquired the larger denomina- 
tion of Corinthian war, under which it lasted until the peace of 
Antalkidas. The alliance was immediately strengthened by the 
junction of the Eubceans, — the Akarnanians, — the Ozolian Lo- 
krians. — Ambrakia and Leukas (both particularly attached to 
Corinth), — and the Chalkidians of Thrace.! 

We now enter upon the period when, for the first time, Thebes 
begins to step out of the rank of secondary powers, and gradually 
raises herself into a primary and ascendant city in Grecian politics. 
Throughout the Peloponnesian war, the Thebans had shown them- 
selves excellent soldiers, both on horseback and on foot, as auxili- 
aries to Sparta. But now the city begins to have a policy of its 
own, and individual citizens of ability become conspicuous. While 
waiting for Pelopidas and Epaminondas, with whom we shall 
presently become acquainted, we have at the present moment Is- 
menias; a wealthy Theban, a sympathizer with Thrasybulus and 
the Athenian exiles eight years before, and one of the great organ- 
izers of the present anti-Spartan movement; a man, too, honored 
by his political enemies,” when they put him to death fourteen 
years afterwards, with the title of “a great wicked man,” — the 
same combination of epithets which Clarendon applies to Oliver 
Cromwell. 

It was Ismenias, who, at the head of a body of Beeotians and 
Argeians, undertook an expedition to put down the Spartan influ- 
ence in the regions north of Beotia. Αἱ Pharsalus in Thessaly 
the Lacedemonians had an harmost and garrison; at Phere, 


1 Diodor. xiv, 81, 82; Xen. Hellen. iv, 2, 17. 

4 Xen. Hellen. v, 2,36. ‘O δ᾽ (Ismenias) ἀπελ᾽γγεῖτο μὲν πρὸς πάντα TAUTE 
οὐ μέντοι ἔπειϑέ γε τὸ μὴ οὐ μεγαλοπράγμων τε καὶ κακοπράγμων εἶναι 

It is difficult to make out anything from the two allusions in Pilato, ex- 
cept that Ismenias was a wealthy end powerful man (Plato, Menon, ἢ. 9% 
B.; Republ. i, p. 336 A.). 
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Lykophron the despot was their ally ; while Larissa, with Medius 
the despot, was their principal enemy. By the aid of the Beeo- 
tans. Medius was now enabled to capture Pharsalus; Larissa, 
with Krannon and Skotusa, was received into the Theban alliance,! 
and ismenias obtained also the more important advantage of expel- 
ling the Lacedemonians from Herakleia. Some malcontents, left 
after the violent interference of the Spartan Herippidas two years 
before, opened the gates of Herakleia by night to the Boeotians 
and Argeians. The Lacedemonians in the town were put to thé 
sword, but the other Peloponnesian colonists were permitted to 
retire in safety ; while the old Trachinian inhabitants, whom the 
Lacedzemonians had expelled to make room for their new settlers, 
together with the C&teans, whom they had driven out of the 
districts in the neighborhood, — were now called back to repossess 
heir original homes.2 The loss of Herakleia was a serious blow 
to the Spartans in those regions, — protecting Eubcea in its recent 
revolt from them, and enabling Ismenias to draw into his alliance 
the neighboring Malians, /Enianes, and Athamanes, — tribes 
stretching along the valley of the Spercheius westward to the 
vicinity of Pindus. Assembling additional troops from these 
districts (which, only a few months before, had supplied an army 
to Lysander), Ismenias marched against the Phokians, among 
whom the Spartan Lakisthenes had been left as harmost in com- 
mand. After a severe battle, this officer with his Phokians was 
defeated near the Lokrian town of Naryx; and Ismenias came 


back victorious to the synod at Corinth.‘ 


By such important advantages, accomplished during the winter of 
i 


895-394 B.c., the prospects of Grecian affairs as they stood in the 
ensuing spring became materially altered. The allies assembled at 
Corinth, full of hope, and resolved to levy a large combined force to 
act against Sparta; who on her side seemed to be threatened with 
the loss of all her extra-Peloponnesian land-empire. Accordingly, 
the ephors determined to recall without delay Agesilaus with his 
army from Asia, and sent Epikydidas with orders to that effect. But 
even before this reinforcement could arrive, they thought it expe. 


® Diodor. xiv, 82; Xen. Hellen. iv. 3.3; Xen. Agesil. 11, 2. 
3 Diodor. xiv, 38-82 * Xenoph. Hellen. iii, 5, 6 
4 Dioxor. xiv, 82 
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dient to muster their full Peloponnesian force and to act with vigor 
against the allies at Corinth, who were now assembling in con- 
siderable numbers. Aristodemus, — guardian of the youthful king 
Agesipolis son of Pausanias, and himself of the Eurystheneid race, 
__ marched at the head of a body of six thousand Lacedzmonian 


hoplites ;| the Spartan xenagi (or officers sent on purpose to con- 
ict the contingents from the outlying allies), successively brought 


from Elis, Triphylia, Akroreia, and 


ι 

three thousand hoplites 
Lasion, — fifteen hundred from Sikyon, — three thousand from 
EK pidaurus, Troezen, Hermioné, and Halieis. None were sent from 
Phiias, on the plea (true or false*) that in that city the moment 
was one of solemnity and holy truce. There were also hoplites 
from ‘Tegea, Mantineia, and the Achzean towns, but their number 
not given; so that we do not know the full muster-roll on the 
The cavalry, six hundred in number, were 


j 
Tacedzemonian side. 


oll Lacedsmonian; there were, moreover, three hundred Kretan 


bowmen, —and four hundred slingers from different rural districts 
of ‘Triphylia.s 
re 1° Ν > » _ δ ah once Ϊ , nist red near (‘or- 
[he allied force of the enemy was already mustered near \ 


+} 


2,16. Xenophon vives 
dzmonians alone. But if we folioy 


; h! in » arm’ γ" 
here were unquestionably in the army t! 
} 1} : ant hea 
and the Achgwan towns (nrobably also some οἵ oth 
ana it Achnhean wh | ‘ 


ent in the battle (iv, 2, 13, 18, 20). Can we suppose t 


to include these allies in the total six thousa 
' 


tans. — which doubtless a large total 


for the number of hoplites on both sides 


unequal; while Xenophon says nothing to 

victory was gained in spite of great inferis 
= } > . } 4 4 . } 

which even implies thét 16 must Nave ve 

he is always disposed τι compliment 

From a passage rhich oecurs 


A 


_ 


are 
τι 


pect that this was an excuse, ἃ 
affected to Sparta. 
tineians (v, 2, § 

3 Diodorus (xiv 8.3) gives a total of twent r-thy 
hundred horse, on the Laceda monian side 
Or the side of the confed r | 
thousand foot and five hundre: 
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inth; six thousand Athenian hoplites, — seven thousand Argvian 
— five thousand Beotian, those from Orchomenus being absent, — 
three thousand Corinthian, — three thousand from the different 
towns of Eubcea; making twenty-four thousand in all. The total 
of cavalry was fifteen hundred and fifty ; composed of eight hun- 
dred Boeotian, six hundred Athenian, one hundred from Chalkis 
in Eubeea, and fifty from tke Lokrians. The light troops also 
were numerous, — partly Corinthian, drawn probably from the 
serf-population which tilled the fields,!— partly Lokrians, Malians, 
and Akarnanians. 

The allied leaders, holding a council of war to arrange then 
plans, came to a resolution that the hoplites should not be drawn 
up in deeper files than sixteen men,? in order that there might be 
no chance of their being surrounded; and that the right wing, 
carrying with it command for the time, should be alternated from 
day to day between the different cities. The confidence which the 
events of the last few months had infused into these leaders, now 
for the first time acting against their old leader Sparta, is surpris- 
ing. “There is nothing like marching to Sparta (said the Corin- 
thian Timolaus) and fighting the Lacedamonians at or near their 
own home. We must burn out the wasps in their nest, without 
letting them come forth to sting us. The Lacedemonian force is 
like that of a river; small at its source, and becoming formidable 
only by the affluents which it receives, in proportion to the length 
of its course.”2 The wisdom of this advice was remarkable; but 
its boldness was yet more remarkable, when viewed in conjunction 
with the established feeling of awe towards Sparta. It was adopted 
by the general council of the allies ; but unfortunately the time for 
executing it had already passed; for the Lacedwmonians were 
already in march and had crossed their own border. ‘They took 
the line of road by Tegea and Mantineia (whose troops joined the 

1 Xen. Hellen. iv, 2,17 Καὶ ψιλὸν δὲ, ξὺν τοῖς τῶν Κορινϑίων, πλέον 
hv, etc. Compare Hesychius, ν. Κυνόφαλοι, Welcker, Preefat. ad. Theog 
nidem, p. xxxv; K. O. Miiller, History of the Dorians, iii, 4, 3. 

2 Xen. Hellen. iv, 2, 13; compare iv, 2, 18,— where he says of the The 
hans —dueAnoavtec τοῦ ἐς ἑκκαίδεκα, βαϑεῖαν παντελῶς ἐποιήσαντο 
τὴν φάλαγγα, ete., which implies and alludes to the resolution previously 
taken. 

5 XNen. Hellen. iv, 2, 11, 12. 
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march), and advanced as far as Sikyon, where probably all the 
Arcadian and Achzan contingents were ordered to rendezvous. 
The troops of the confederacy had advanced as far as Nemea 
when they learnt that the Lacedzemonian army was at Sikyon; 
but they then altered their plan, and confined themselves to the 
defensive. The Lacedemonians on their side crossed over the 
mountainous post called Epieikia, under considerable annoyance 
from the euemy’s light troops, who poured missiles upon them 
from the high ground. But when they had reached the level 
country, on the other side, along the shore of the Saronic Gulf, 
where they probably received the contingents from Epidaurus, 
Troezen, Hermioné, and Halieis, — the whole army thus reinforced 
marched forward without resistance, burning and ravaging the 
iltivated lands. The confederates retreated befere them, and at 


οἱ 
leneth took up a position close to Corinth, amidst some rough 


ground with a ravine in their front.! The Lacedzemonians ad- 
vanced forward until they were little more than a mile distant 


from this position, and there encamped. 


1 Xen. Hellen. iv 

In the passage, — καὶ οἱ ἕτεροι μέντοι ἐ ἃ ϑόντες κατεστρατοπεδεύσαντο, 
ἔμπροσϑεν ποιησάμενοι τὴν χαράδραν, --Ἴ apprehend that ἀπελϑόντες 
(which is sanctioned by four MSS., and preferred by Leunclavius) is the 
proper reading, in place of ἐλ Sévrec. For it seems certain that the 
march of the confederates was one of retreat, and that the battle was fought 
very near to the walls of Corinth; since the defeated troops sought shelter 
within the town, and the Lacedemonian pursuers were so close upon them, 
that the Corinthians within were afraid to keep open the gates. Hence we 
must reject the statement of Diodorus, —that the battle was fought on the 
banks of the river Nemea (xiv, 83) as erroneous. 

There are some difficulties and obscurities in the description which Xen- 
ophon gives of the Lacedsemonian march. His words run — ἐν τούτῳ ol 
Λακεδαιμόνιοι, καὶ δὴ Teyeatac παρειληφότες καὶ Μαντινέας, ἐξῴεσαν τὴν 
ἀμφίαλον. These last three words are not satisfactorily explained. 
Weiske and Schneider construe τὴν dudiadov (very justly) as indicating 
the region lying immediately on the Peloponnesian side of the isthmus of 
Corinth and having the Saronic Gulf on one side, and the Corinthian Gulf 
on the other; in which was ineluded Sikyon. But then it would not be 
correct to say, that “the Lacedemonians had gone out by the bimarme 

ay.” On the contrary, the truth is, that ‘they had gone out into the bie 
marine road or region, — which meaning however would require ἃ prepo 
sition —éffesav εἰς τὴν ἀμφίαλον. Sturz in his Lexicon (ν. ἐξιέναι) ren 


ders τὴν ἀμφ΄ 2A0v — viam ad mare —which seems an extraordinary sense 
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After an interval seemingly οὗ a few days, the Beeotians, on the 


d | | Ὺ being expose ἃ to the enemy, and at t the same time te be protected 
ay when their turn came to occ a! ti 


ν Ι ae ὼ 
ight wing and to take the by the shield of a right-hand ne ighbor.! The Lacedaemonians 10 
lead, gave the signal for battle The Lacedzmonians, prevented Ὑ 


by the wooded ground from oe clearly, were only made aware 
of the coming attack by hearing the hostile pzan. 


the one army, and the Thebans in the other, each inclined them 
selves, and caused their re spective armies to incline also, in a di- 
Taking order 
of battle immediately, they advanced forward to meet the assailants 
when within a furlong of their line. In each army, the right 
division took the lead, — slanting to the right, or keeping the left 


rection slanting to the right, so that the Lacedzmonians on their 
side considerably outfl: anked the Athenians on the opposite left. 
Out of the ten tribes of Athenian hoplites, it was only the s six On 
the extreme left who came into conflict with the Lace .dgzemonians ; 


shoulder forward, according to the tendency sate with Grecian vhile the remaining four contended with the Tegeans who stood 
hoplites, through anxiety to keep the right or unshielded side from 


next to the Lacedzemonians on their own line. But the six ex- 


} m4 : τ . > οὐ Ν Υ } 9TA ‘ ] ever ἦν 
t ; “fs ‘en Athen ripes ΤῸ com yletely yeaten ine severe 
the word, unless instances were produced to support It; and even if imstan- | ren Athenian trives Wé | ie . 


. 


᾿ ξ : ᾿ ὃ ᾿ Lo . ap F ~~ εἰς “ ΟΝ = γ γ > A Cc ¢ 1} - 
ees were produced, we do not see why the way from Sparta to Sikvoa handled, being taken in flank as well as in iront by the Lace i 


should be called by that name; which would more properly 


belong to the monians. On the other hand, the remaimuing tour Atl enian tribes 
road from Sparta down the Eurotas to He 


A 


vanquish¢ dand drove before them the 'Tegeans ; and gener: lly, along 
Again, we do not know 


με i pied all the rest of the line, the Thebans, Argei ians, and Corinthians 
called THY Εἰπιεικίαν (mentioner 


" 4, Cli ; . . > a 
the map, ths ut wh en the confede rates were at Ne ea. an ᾿ ΣΝ per a : were victorious, — except where th e troops οἵ the Ac] Ὡς ran Pe ἢ} ne 


δ ἡ » »έ ‘ > » > , ᾽ξ { > 
ans at Sikyon,—the former must have been exactly placed so as to aes stood oppos sed to those of the Beeotian Thespiz, w here the battle 
cept the junction of the contingents from Epidau 


rm . . : ᾿ 
was equal and the loss severe on both sides. ‘The victorious con- 
with the Lacedzemonian army. ‘To secure thi 


federates, however, were SO ardent and incautious 1n pursuit, as to 
llans wer » thei rav across that ναι πὰ . 
. ins sagt obl ced νὴ τὰν their way ἃ wie thé 1Ol ] LO! adv: ince a considers able distance and return with disorde re ἃ Tal iks ; 
ies near Kle6nz and Nemea, and to march in a lin intine from Sil 


abs Ie ‘ ee mee hile the Lace s. who were παρ self-restraining 1n 
down to the Saronic Gulf. Having reached the other itn εὖ theese waitin while he Lac ed gemoni ΙΔ 0: “ < | Tied 
tains near the sea, they would be in -ommunication with Epidaurus and the this particular, kept their order perfectly, atta: ‘king the ‘hebans, 
other towns of the Argolic " nins! Argeians, and Corinthians to great advantage when returning to 
P The line of march which the La zmoni: lly take from their 
narta to Sikyon and Lechzum, by ‘Teg: VIantin« rel us, | a ἘΣ, I | - 5 ᾿ 
ἢ by ea ee ten a oe mere aie i within the walls of Corinth ; in spite of the oppo: ition of the philo- 
rards in the case of A laus (11 


camp. Several of the Athenian fugitives obtaimed shelter 


Νὰ ie ΜῈ an eas 5 + ᾿ a Laconian Corinthians, who insisted upon shutting the gates against 


; i a a ᾿ ᾿ , aewith Spart: The sacedzemonians 
step is hardly fair to the lhebans. as is nstantly the case hrouchout t} he τ. and ope ning ne ootis ition with ps irta. The ] ( d em Lins 


ous eaihle cee 
his history. He says that “they were in however came so near that ‘t was at last thought impos: ible to keep 
᾿υνώπτειν) so long ὁ the gates open longer. Με any of the remaining confederates were 
| monians on the opposite right ; but that as soon as they were on | therefore obliged to be satisfied with the protection of their ancient 
t (opposed t he Achzans t] Ὁ). thev forthwitl , 


camp : which seems, however, to have been situated in suc h de- 


fensible ground,> t hat the Laced semonians did not molest them 


nians had when each were in it. 


been determined to reside in the ‘ . ;τςὋ--.---- τῶ 


e } ea Ἰ er: ὧν δὰ ᾿ ᾿ 5 5 - - ry 
δ ae ONE § Pe make use 1 See the instructive description of the battle of Mantineia — in Thucyd 
post to order the attack, we cannot expla 


ς : ὦ : oe ν, 71. 

So again, Xenophon says, that in spite the resoluti taken by the 2 Xen. Hellen. iv, 2, 20-23. 

‘ ν : Toy rave Flac 4 ΡΘΕ ἜΙΡ = are 1 — ᾽ Β 

—— : Bare ae ee eens oop, eae NO Mog, παθὸϑ ΣΠΘΌΔα , The allusion to this incident in Demosthenes (adv. Leptinem, c. 13, p. 
ade τὶ οἱ flee mn h deener VYoeot itis niain ye, Ἰ ὩΣ Pee ore ' ; Ξ 

made their files much deeper. Yet it 15 pain, | wh account, τι . 472) is interesting, though indistinct. 


3 Xen. Hellen. iv, 2,19. καὶ yap ἣν λᾶσιον τὸ χωρίον — which illustrates 


an mise hie *vous (05 seqgu ences turne d upon this 
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So far as th: Lacedemonians separately were concerned, the 
battle of Corinth was an important victory, gained (as they αἷς 
tirmed) with the loss of only eight men, and inflicting heavy loss 
upon the Athenians in the battle, as well as upon the remaining 
onfederates in their return from pursuit. Though the Athenian 
hoplites suffered thus severely, yet Thrasybulus their commander,! 
who kept the field until the last, with strenuous efforts to rally 
them, was not satisfied with their behavior. But on the other 
hand, all the allies of Sparta were worsted, and a considerable 
number of them slain. According to Diodorus, the total loss on 
the Lacedzmonian side was eleven hundred; on the side of the 
confederates twenty-eight hundred.2. On the whole, the victory of 
the Lacedemonians was not sufficiently decisive to lead to impor- 
tant results, though it completely secured their ascendency within 
Peloponnesus. We observe here, as we shall have occasion to 
observe elsewhere, that the Peloponnesian allies do not fight 
heartily in the cause of Sparta. ‘They seem bound to her more 
by fear than by affection. 

The battle of Corinth took place about July 394 B. c., seemingly 
about the same time as the naval battle near Knidus (or perhaps 
a little earlier), and while Agesilaus was on his homeward march 
after being recalled from Asia. Had the Lacedzmonians been able 
to defer the battle until Agesilaus had come up so as to threaten 
Beeotia on the northern side, their campaign would probably have 
been much more successful. As it is, their defeated allies doubtless 
went home in disgust from the field of Corinth, so that the confeder- 
ates were now enabled to turn their whole attention to Agesilaus. 

That prince had received in Asia his summons of recall from 
the ephors with profound vexation and disappointment, yet at the 


same time with patriotic submission. He had augmented his army, 


the expression in Lysias, Orat. xvi, (pro Mantitheo) s. 20. ἐν Κορίνϑῳ χω- 
οίων ἰσχυρῶν κατειλημμένων. 

® Lysias, Orat. xvi, (pro Mantitheo) 5. 19. 

Plato in his panegyrical discourse (Menexenus, c. 17, p. 245 E.) ascribes 
the defeat and loss of the Athenians to “bad ground” — χρησαμένων δυσ- 
χωρίᾳ. 

2 Diodor. xiv, 83. 

The statement in Xenophon (Agesil. vii, 5) that near ten fhousand men 


were slain on the side of the confederates, is a manifest exaggeration~ if 
indeed the reading be correct. 
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and other cities in alliance with Thebes 

But in the disunited condi 
resistance could be organized 
ared than detached bodies of 
ἢ the death of Polychar- 
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to bar his passage. 


no systematic 
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raised opposition 
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to be ascendant and profitable.! Accordingly, he resolved, being 
now within a day’s march of his enemies, to hasten on a battle 
without making known the bad news. Proclaiming that intelli- 
gence had been received of a sea-fight having taken place, in which 
the Lacedzmonians had been victorious, though Peisander himself 
was slain,— he offered a sacrifice of thanksgiving and sent round 
presents of congratulation, — which produced an encouraging 
effect, and made the skirmishers especially both forward and 
victorious. 

To his enemies, now assembled in force on the plain of Koro- 
neia, the real issue of the battle of Knidus was doubtless made 
known, spreading hope and cheerfulness through their ranks; 
though we are not informed what interpretation they put upon the 
solar eclipse. The army was composed of nearly the same con- 
tingents as those who had recently fought at Corinth, except that 
we hear of the Ainianes in place of the Malians; but probably 
each contingent was less numerous, since there was still a necessity 
for occupying and defending the camp near Corinth. Among the 
Athenian hoplites, who had just been so roug hly handled in 1 


the 


preceding battle, and who were now drafted off by lot to march 


into Beeotia, against both a general and an army of high reputa- 
tion, — there prevailed much apprehension and some reluctance; 
as we learn from one of them, Mantitheus, who stood forward to 
volunteer his services, and who afterwards makes just boast of it 


before an Athenian dikast ry-2 The Thebans an Beeotians were 
probably in full force, and more numerous than at Corinth, since it 


was their own country which was to be defended. The camp was 


established in the territory of Kordneia, not far from the great 
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ferred the more honorable victory of a conflict face to ‘ace. Such 
is the coloring which his panegyrist, Xenophon,! puts upon his 
manceuvre. Yet we may remark that if he had let the Thebans 
pass, be could not have pursued them far, seeing that their own 
comrades were at hand to sustain them, — and also that having 
never yet fought against the Thebans, he had probably no οἷο. 
quate appreciation of their prowess. 

The crash which now took place was something terrific bevond 
all Grecian military experience,2 leaving an indelible impression 
upon Xenophon, who was personally engaged in it. The hoy li 
on both sides came to the fiercest and closest bodilv strugele, 
pushing shields against each other, with all the weight of the in- 
cumbent mass behin< impelling forward the foremost ranks, — 
especially in the deep order of the Thebans. The shields of the 


tove in, their spears broken, and 
each man was engaged in such clo nbrace with his enemy, that 
7 Ἰ ° Ἰ i 

the dagger was the « y weapon which he could use. There was 
no systematic shout charge of a Gre- 
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rate heap and placed within the Lacedemonian line! He Was, 
however, soon relieved from doubt by a herald coming from the 
Ihebans to solicit the customary truce for the burial of their 
dead; the understood confession of defeat. The request was im. 
mediately granted ; each party paid the last solemnities to its own 
dead, and the Spartan force was then withdrawn from Beeotia. 
Xenophon does not state the loss on either side. but Diodorus gives 
it at six hundred on the side of the confederates. three hundred 
and fifty on that of the Lacedzmonians.? 

Disqualified as he was by his wounds for immediate action, Age- 
silaus caused himself to be carried to Delphi, where the Pythian 
games were at that moment going on. He here offered to Apollo 
the tithe of the booty acquired during his two years’ campaigns in 
Asia; a tithe equal to one hundred talents.3 Meanwhile the pole- 
march Gylis conducted the army first into Phokis, next on a pre- 
datory excursion into the Lokrian territory, where the nimble 
attack of the Lokrian light troops, amidst hilly ground, inflicted 
upon his troops a severe check, and cost him his life. After this 
the contingents in the army were dismissed to their respective 
homes, and Agesilaus himself, when tolerably recovered, sailed 
with the Peloponnesians homeward from Delphi across the Co- 
rinthian Gulf.4 He was received at Sparta with every demonstra- 
tion of esteem and gratitude, which was still farther strengthened 
by his exemplary simplicity and exact observance of the public 
discipline ; an exactness not diminished either by long absence or 


' Xen. Agesil. ii, 15. Τότε μὲν οὖν (καὶ 
Τοὺς TOV πολεμίων νεκροὺς εἴσω φάλαγγος, ed: 
ἐκοιμήϑησαν. 

Schneider in his note on this passage, as well as ad. Xen. Hellen. iy. 3. 
21 — condemns the expression τῶν πολεμίων as spurious and unintelligible. 
But in my judgment, these words bear a plain and appropriate meaning. 
which I have endeavored to give in the text. Compare Plutarch, Agesil. 
¢. 19. 

* Diodor. xiv, 84. 

* Xen. Hellen. iy, 3, 21 ; Plutarch, Agesil. c. 19. 


Δελφοὺς ἀπεκομίσϑε Nodinrv ἀγομένω v, ete. Manso, Dr. Arnold, and 


others, contest the accuracy of Plutarch in this assertion respecting the time 
of year at which the Pythian games were celebrated, ur 2n grounds which 
seem to me very insufficient. 

* Xen. Hellen. iv, 3. 22, 23; iv, 4, 1 
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enjoyment of uncontrolled ascendency. F nome, ΗΝ time ξεν» 
he was the effective leader of Spartan policy, enjoying owe in a 
greater than had ever fallen to the lot οἱ any king eed ig 
colleague, Agesipolis, both young and of feeble character, si ἫΝ 
over by his judicious and conciliatory behavior, into the most re« 
spectful deference.! at 
ga eget battles had thus been fought in the space of little 
more than a month (July and August) — those of Corinth, cag 
and Koréneia ; the first and third on land, the second at Μ᾿ " 
described in my last chapter. In each of the ὑπὸ ΜΆ dain wal " 
Lacedzemonians had gained a victory; they remained aes 
the field, and were solicited by the enemy to grant the buriai-truce. 


i i ‘esults 56. victories had produced, the 
But if we inquire what results these victories had 1 ce 
᾽ arra rl > q ᾿ y 

answer must be that both were totally barren. The position ¢ 


Sparta in Greece as against her enemies had undergone no im- 
WPp< ζ J ¢ a «πὰς ᾿ 
i 


» of Cori 2r soldiers had indeed man- 
provement. In the battle of Corinth, her soldier 


ifested signal superiority, and acquired much honor. But = ἡ 
field of Koréneia, the honor of the day was rather on wit - Oo 
the Thebans, who broke through the most nen Soe 
and carried their point of joining their allies. And the paper 
of Agesilaus (ordered by the ephor Diphridas) to ΠΡ ai 
completely failed.* Instead of advancing, he sibiacso Ν 08 
roneia, and returned to Peloponnesus across the gulf from " phi ; 
which he might have done just as well without fighting Si 
derous and hardly contested battle. Even the narrative of mee 
phon, deeply colored as it is both by his δ ερλνοκῶρῃ ob 
antipathies, indicates to us that the predominant impression “a ι 
off by every one from the field of Koroneia “ that of . μὴ 
mendous force and obstinacy of the Theban hoplites, — a foretaste 
of what was to come at Leuktra! ae 
If the two land-victories of Sparta were barren οἱ ὯΝ ye μ 
ease was far otherwise with her naval defeat at Knidus. | am 
pregnant with consequences following in rapid succes- 


defeat was } . ne 
i haracter 3 Ww Athens at 

ion. and of the most disastrous character. As with Ather 

Egos | yas, served 


ZEgospotami,— the loss of her fleet, serious as that 
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SF, | They succeeded in barring his way 


conati sunt Athenienses et Baoti,” etc. 
and compelling him to retreat. 
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only as the signal for countless following losses. Pharnabazus and 
Konon, with their victorious fleet, sailed from island to island. and 
from one continental seaport to another, in the A®gean, to expel 


the Lacedemonian harmosts, and terminate the empire of Sparta. 
So universal was the odium which it had inspired, that the task 
was found easy beyond expectation. Conscious of their unpo 

larity, the harmosts in almost all the towns, on both sides of 
Hellespont, deserted their posts and fled, on the mere news of the 


battle of Knidus.!. Everywhere Pharnabazus and Konon found 


pus 
t 


ne 


themselves received as liberators. and weleomed with presents of 
hospitality. They pledged themselves not to introduce any foreign 


force or governor, nor to fortify any separate citadel, but to euaran- 


tee to each city its own genuine autonomy. This policy was 
adopted by Pharnabazus at the urgent representation of Konon, 


who warned him that if he manifested any desien of reducing the 
1 


cities to subjection, he would find them all his enemies: that e: 


of them severally would cost him a long sieve : and that a combi- 


nation would ultimately be formed against him. Such liberal and 


. 


judicious ideas, when seen to be sincerely acted upon, produced a 


4 


strong feeling of friendship and even of gratitude, so that the La- 


= Lictl 


cedzemonian maritime empire was dissolved without a blow, by the 
almost spontaneous movements of the cities themselves. Thougeh 


ilies ἢ ; ΒΕ > 
the victorious fleet presented itself in many different p] 


PiaCes, 
nowhere called upon to put down resistance, or to undertake 


single siege. Kos, Nisyra, Teos, Chios, Erythra, Ephesus. Mitv 


? 
᾿ 
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ϊ i 


léné, Samos, all declared themselves independent, under the pr 


tection of the new conquerors Pharnabazus presently di 


barked at Ephesus and marched by land north 


satrapy; leaving a fleet of fo 
Konon. 

To this general ‘st of anti-Spartan fee] 
Asiatic side of the Hellespont, formed the solitary 
town, steady in hostility to Athens,’ had been 
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1 Xenoph. llen. iv, 8, 1=5. 
* Xen. Hellen. iv, 8, 1-3; Diodor. xiv, 84. bout Sam 97 
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station of Sparta for her northern Asiatic warfare, during the last 
sweats wikeak It was in the satrapy of Pharnabazus, and had 
been made the chief place of arms by Derkyllidas and Agesilaus, 
for their warfare against that satrap as well as for the command 
of the strait. Accordingly, while it was a main object with Phar- 


nabazus to acquire possession of Abydos,— there was nothing 


which the Abydenes dreaded so much as to become subject to him. 
In this view he VY eidedlyv disposed to cling to Lacedzemo- 
ian protection ; and it happened by a fortunate accident for Spar- 


n 
ta. that the able and experienced Derky 


ὃς Ps 
i 
it 


lidas was harmost in the 
town at the moment of th ttle of Knidus. Having fought in 


the battle of Corinth, he had nt to announce the news to 


ἱ 
Acesilaus, whom he had met on his march at Amphipolis, and 
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who had sent him forward into Asia to communicat the victor: 
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ropean side, in the Thracian Chersonese.! In that fertile penin- 
sula there had been many new settlers, who had come in and 
acquired land under the Lacedzemonian supremacy, especially since 
the building of the cross-wall by Derkyllidas to defend the isthmus 


o + - . . εἶ ᾿ ᾿ 
against Thracian invasion. By means of these settlers, dependent 


on Sparta for the security of their tenures, — and of the refugees 
from various cities all concentrated under his protection, — Der- 
kyllidas maintained his position effectively both at Abydos and 
at Sestos; defying the requisition of Pharnabazus that he should 
forthwith evacuate them. The satrap threatend war, and actually 
ravaged the lands around Abydos, — but without any result His 
wrath against the Lacedwemonians, already considerable. was so 


aggravated by disappointment when he found that he could not 


i 
yet expel them from his satrapy, that he resolved to act against 
them with increased energy, and even to strike a blow at them 


near their own home. For this purpose he transmitted orders 
Konon to prepare a commanding naval force for the ensuing 
spring, and in the mean time to keep both Abydos and Sesto 
under blockade.? 

As soon as spring arrived, Pharnabazus embarked on board 9 
powerful fleet equipped by Konon; directing his course to Melos 
to various islands among the Cyclades, and lastly to the coast of 
Peloponnesus. They here spent some time on the coast of La 
conia and Messenia, disembarking at several points to ravage tli 


country. They next landed on the island of Kythéra. which the; 


- 


δρίαγρα, granting safe retirement to the Lacedzwemonian garrison. 


and leaving in the island a garrison under the Athenian Nikophé- 
mus. Quitting then the harborless, dangerous, and ill-provid Ι 
coast of Laconia, they sailed up the Saronic gulf to the isthmus of 
Corinth. Here they found the confederates, — Corinthian. Beo- 


tian, Athenian, ete.. carrying on war with Corinth as their central 
post, against the Lacedemonians at Sikyon. The line across the 


Lysander, after the victory of Zgospotami and the expulsion of the 
Athenians from Sestos, had assigned the town and district as a settlement 
» 1} ‘ ἤ Ι + M4 
for the pilots and Keleuste aboard his fleet. But the ephors are said 
have reversed the assignment, and restored the town to the Sestians ( 


te 


tarch, Lysand. ec. 14). Probably, however, the new settlers would remain 
ἴῃ part upon the lands vacated by the expelled Athenians 
* Xen. Hellen. iv, 8, 4-6 
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isthmus from Lecheum to Kenchree (the two ports of Corinth) 
was now made good by a defensive system of operations, so as te 
confine the Lacedemonians within Peloponnesus ; just as Athens, 
prior to her great losses in 146 B. c., while possessing both Megara 
and Peo, had been able to maintain the inland road midway be- 
tween them, where it crosses the high and difficult crest of Mount 
Geraneia, thus occupying the only three roads by which a Lacedex- 
monian army could march from the isthmus of Corinth into Attica 
or Beeotia Pharnabazus communicated in the most friendly 


manner with the allies, assured them of his strenuous support 


against Sparta, and left with them a considerable sum of money 


» 
~ 


The appearance of a Persian satrap with a Persian fleet, as 
master of the Peloponnesian sea and the Saronic Gulf, was a phe- 
nomenon astounding to Grecian eyes. And if it was not equally 
offensive to Grecian sentiment, this was in itself a melancholy 
proof of the degree to which Pan-hellenic patriotism had been 
stifled by the Peloponnesian war and the Spartan empire. No 
Persian tiara had been seen near the Saronic Gulf since the battle 
of Salamis; nor ceuld anything short of the intense personal wrath 
of Pharnabazus against the Lacedzmonians, and his desire to re- 


ile 


venge upon them the damage inflicted by Derkyllidas and Agesi- 
laus, have brought him now so far away from his own satrapy. It 
was this wrathful feeling of wkich Konon took advantage to pro- 
eure from him a still more important boon. 

Since 404 B.c., a space of eleven years, Athens had continued 
without any walls around her seaport town Peirzus, and without 
any Long Walls to connect her city with Peireus. To this state 
she had been condemned by the sentence of her enemies, in the 
full knowledge that she could have little trade, — few ships either 
armed or mercantile, — poor defence even against pirates, and no 
defence at all against aggression from the mistress of the sea. 
Konon now entreated Pharnabazus, who was about to go home, to 
leave the fleet under his command, and to permit him to use it in 
rebuilding the fortifications of Peirzeus as well as the Long Walls 
of Athens. While he engaged to maintain the fleet by contribu- 
tions from the islands he assured the satrap that no blow could ba 


) See Sir William Gell’s Itinerary of Greeze, p. 4. Ern3t Curtius — Pe- 
᾽ν oe rT aa om 9 > 
loponnesos — p. 25, 26, an CThucyd. 1, 108 
2 Xen. Hellen. iv, 8. 7, 8; Diodor. xiv, 84. 
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inflicted upon Sparta so destructive or so mortifying, as the reno 
vation of Athens and Peirzus with their complete and connected 
fortifications. Sparta would thus be deprived of the most important 
harvest which she had reaped from the long struggle of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. Indignant as he now was against the Lacedzemo- 

ians, Pharnabazus sympathized cordially with these plans, and 
on departing not only left the fleet under the command of Konon, 
but also furnished him with a considerable sum of money 


the expense of the fortifications. ! 


Konon betook himself to the νοὶ τ energetically and without 


delay. He had quitted Athens in 407 B.c., as one of the joint 
admirals nominated after the disgrace of Alkibiades. He hi: 


parted with his countrymen finally at the catastrophe of 270 
tami in 405 B. C., presery ing the miserable fraction of eight or nin 


| 


ships out of that noble fleet which otherwise would have passed 


entire into the hands of Lysander. He now returned, in 393 B. c., 


= ΓΓῚ sent ΤΙ ᾿ς _ . . _ “x7 { 
ax a second Themistoklés, the deliverer of his country, and the 
restorer of her lost strength and independence. All hi ere 
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possivie. l an tner neiognovors ijient thelr aid 
4 . . | J . ° 7 
zealously as volunteers, e same who ele. years before had 
d ineed to the sound ot J i | iit ic en th - ner ΤΙΣ lls were 
altered 
9 ] φ | ᾿ 
since that period. by 
: Ι > 4] 
ished during the course of .the pres¢ 
. 
gut any Opposition ; and Athens enjoyed aga 
wnd harbor, with a pair of Long Walls, str it and parallel, join- 
ῃ ] ἔτ) : +} le 


to the ὁ » third, or Phaléric Wall (a sin 
wall stretching from Athens t alérum), which had existed down 


( 


° . Ὶ 
ing 1t securely 


to the capture οἱ the eity by Lysander, w: ot restored : nor was 


it indeed by any means necessary to the security either of the 


city or of the port. Having thus given renewed life and security 


1 Xen. Hellen. iv, 8, 9, 10. 

2 Xen. Hellen. iv, 8, 10; Diodor. xiv, 85. 

Cornelius Nepos (Conon, c. 4) mentions fifty talents as a sum received 
by Konon from Pharnabazus as a present, and devoted by him to this pub- 
lic work. This is not improbable ; but the total sum contributed by the sa 
trap towarils the fortifications must, probably, have been much greater. 


HE IMPORTANCE OF THE RESTORATION. $28 


t Peirseus. Konon commemorated his great naval victory bya 


golden wreath in the acropolis, as well as by the erection of a tems 
ple in Peirzeus to the honor ot the Knidian Aphrodité, who waa 
worshipped at Knidus with peculiar devotion by the local popula 
tion.! He farther celebrated the completion of the walls by a 
splendid sacrifice and festival banquet. 
not only inscribed on a pl 
exploits of Konon, but also erected a statue to his honor.? 

The importance of this event in refer » future history 


was unspeakable. ‘Though i id not restore to her 


only self-determining, but even 
reanimated her. if not into the Athens of Perikles, at least into 


of Isokrates and De mosthenes ; lt imparted to her a second 

ignity, and commercial importance, during the 
‘lapse before she was finally ov: rwhelmed 
nilitary force ot Macedon. Those who recollect 


Themistokles had contrived 
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Abydos, which chiefly spurred him on to take revenge on Sparta in 
her own waters. Nothing less than the satrap’s personal presence 
would have placed at the disposal of Konon either a sufficient naval 
force, or sufficient funds for the erection of the new walls, and the 
defiance of all impediment from Sparta. So strangely did events 
thus run, that the energy, by which Derkyllidas preserved Abydos, 
brought upon Sparta, indirectly, the greater mischief of the new 
Kononian walls. It would have been better for Sparta that Phar- 
nabazus should at once have recovered Abydos as well as the rest 
of his satrapy ; in which case he would have had no wrongs remain- 
ing unavenged to incense him, and would have kept on his own 
side of the A®gean; feeding Konon with a modest squadron suf- 
ficient to keep the Lacedemonian navy from again becoming formi- 
dable on the Asiatic side, but leaving the walls of Peireeus (if we 
may borrow an expression of Plato) “to continue asleep in the 
bosom of the earth.” ! 

But the presence of Konon with his powerful fleet was not the 
only condition indispensable to the accomplishment of this work. It 
was requisite further, that the interposition of Sparta should be 
kept off, not merely by sea, but by land, and that, too, during all 
the number of months that the walls were in progress. Now the 
barrier against her on land was constituted by the fact, that the 
confederate force held the cross line within the isthmus from Le- 
cheum to Kenchrez, with Corinth as a centre.2 But they were 
unable to sustain this line even through the ensuing year, — during 
which Sparta, aided by dissensions at Corinth, broke through it, as 
will appear in the next chapter. Had she been able to break 
through it while the fortifications of Athens were yet incomplete, 
she would have deemed no effort too great to effect an entrance 
into Attica and interrupt the work, in which she might very proba 
bly have succeeded. Here, then, was the second condition, which 
was realized during the summer and autumn of 393 B.c., but 
which did not continue to be realized longer. So fortunate was it 
for Athens, that the two conditions were fulfilled both together 
during this particular year ! 


' Plato, Legg. vi, p. 778 ; καϑεύδειν ἐᾷν ἐν τῇ γῇ κατακείμενα τὰ τείχη, ete. 

* The importance of maintainiag these lines, as a protection to Athens 
against invasion from Sparta, is illustrated in Xen. Hellen. vy, 4, 19, and 
Andokides Or. iii, De Pace, 85. 26. 


LARGE PLANS IF KONON. 


CHAPTER LXXV. 


FRUM THE REBUILDING OF THE LONG WALLS OF ATHENS TOU 
THE PEACE OF ANTALKIDAS. 


THE presence of Pharnabazus and Konon with their command- 
ing force in the Saronic Gulf, and the liberality with which thie 
former furnished pecuniary aid to the latter for rebuilding the full 
fortifications of Athens, as well as to the Corinthians for the pro- 
secution of the war,—seem to have given preponderance to the 
confederates over Sparta for that year. The plans of Konon! 
were extensive. He was the first to organize for the defence of 
Corinth, a mercenary force which was afterwards improved and 
conducted with greater efficiency by Iphikrates; and after he had 
fnished the fortifications of Peireeus with the Long Walls, he 
employed himself in showing his force among the islands, for the 
purpose of laying the foundations of renewed maritime power for 
Athens. We even hear that he caused an Athenian envoy to be 
despatched to Dionysius at Syracuse, with the view of detaching 
that despot from Sparta, and bringing him into connection with 
Athens. Evagoras, despot of Salamis in Cyprus, the steady 
friend of Konon, was a party to this proposition, which he sought 
to strengthen by offering to Dionysius his sister in marriage.” 
There was a basis of sympathy between them arising from the 
fact that Evagoras was at variance with the Phenicians both in 
Phenicia and Cyprus, while Dionysius was in active hostilities with 
the Carthaginians (their kinsmen and Colonists) in Sicily. Never- 
theless, the proposition met with little or no success. We find 
Dionysius afterwards still continuing to act as an ally of Sparta. 

Profiting by the aid received from Pharnabazus, the Corinthians 
strengthened their fleet at Lecheum (their harbor ἴῃ the Corinth 
ian Gulf) so considerably, as to become masters of the Gulf, and 


1 Harpokration, v. ξενικὸν ἐν KopivSy. Philochorus, Fragm. 15), ed. 2)» 


dot. 
5. Lysias, Orat. xix, (De Bonis Aristophanis) 8. 21. 
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with a strong aversion to the war;! the more so, as the damagw 
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At length the Lacedemonian admiral Herippidas, who suce: Tm 
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to the command of the fleet after his predecessor Polemarchu Py Icthmian games), in 392 B.C ace the former event 
3 stalv succeed the isthmlan οἱ ‘ ) = 


had been slain in battle, compelled the Corinthians to abandon can wn δ’ the latter in 390 B.C. immedia 
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Rhium, and gradually recovered his ascendency in the Corinthi: £290 B.C 
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While these transactions were going on (seemingly during the ) as 

last half of 393 B.c. and the full year of 392 B. C.), so as to put 
r,and takes up th 
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an end to the temporary naval preponderance of the Corinthians. 
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tory, but continued, land-warfare against the garriso1 Lacede- 

monians and Peloj 

yresence of Col 


and Lechzum were partly defi 


7 αι , | 
rate troops, Beeotians, Argeians, Athenians, or mercenaries paid 
by Athens. But this did not protect the Corinthians against 
fering great damage, in their lands outlying 
the incursions of the enemy. 

The plain between Corinth and Sikyon, — fertile and extensi 
(speaking by comparison with Peloponnesus generally), and con- 
stituting a large part of the landed property of itl 
rendered uncultivable during 393 and 392 pz. c. 
rinthian proprietors were obliged to withdraw their servants and 
cattle to Peirzeum 2 (a portion of the Corinthian territory without 
the Isthmus properly so called, north-east of the Akrokorinthus, 


‘bor ot 


> 


in a line between that eminence and the Megvarian hay 
Peg). Here the Sikyonian assailants could not reach them, be- 
ause of the Long Walls of Corinth, which connected that city 
by a continuous fortification of twelve stadia (somewhat less than 
amie and a half) with its harbor of Lecheum. Nevertheless, 
the loss to the proprietors of the deserted plain was still so great, 
that two successive seasons of it were quite eneugh to inspire them 


d destructive 


to midsummer! 


a —— i - 


* Xen. Hellen. iv, 8, 11 * Xen. Hellen. iv, 4,1; iv, 5,1 
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Argos, having as yet suffered nothing. Constant militay y service 
tor defence, with the conversion of the city inte a sort of besieged 
post, aggravated their discomfort. There was another circum- 
stance also, doubt:ess not without influence. The consequences of 
the battle of Knidus had been, first, to put down the maritime 
empire of Sparta, and thus to diminish the fear which she inspired 
to the Corinthians ; next, to rebuild the for tifications, and renovate 
the shipping, commercial as well as warlike. of Athens ;—a revi- 
ral well calculated to bring back a portion of that anti-Athenian 
jealousy and apprehension which the Corinthians had felt so 
strongly a few years before. Perhaps some of the trade at Co- 
rinth may have been actually driven away by the disturbance of 
the war, to the renewed fortifications and greater security of Pei- 
reeus. 

Fostered by this pressure of circumstances, the discontented 
philo-Laconian or peace-party which had always existed at me ο- 
rinth, presently acquired sufficient strength, and manifested it 
sufficient publicity to give much alarm to the government. 

‘he Corinthian government had always bee., and still was, oli- 
garchical. In what manner the administrators or the council were 
renovated, or how long individuals continued in office, indeed. we 
do not know. But of democracy, with its legal, popular assem- 
blies, open discussions and authoritative resolves, there was 
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quired the command of the Gulf. whic! h, however, they did not retain fo 
more than a year, ifso much. Hence, it is not like ly ‘that any strong dis. 
content against the war began before δ early part of 392 B. c. 

Considering all these circumstances, I think it reasonable to believe that 
the coup d’état and massacre at Corinth took place (not in 393 B. c., as Mr. 
Clinton and M. Rehdantz place it, but) in 392 B. c.; and the battle withi in 
the Long Walls rather later in the same year. 

Next, the opinion of the same two authors, as well as of Dodwell, — that 
the destruction of the Lacedsemonian mora by Iphicrates took place in the 
spring of 392 B. c.,—is also, in my view, erroneous. If this were true, it 
would be necessary to pack all the events mentioned in Xe nophon, iv, 4 
into the year 393 Β. c. ; which I hold to be impossible. If the destruction 
of the mora did not occur in the spring of 393 B. c., we know that it could 
not have occurred until the 5 spring of 390 B. c.; that is, the next ensuing 
Isthmian games, two years afterwards. And this last will be found to be 


its true date; thus leaving full time, but not too much tirae, for the antece 
dent occurrences. 
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Now the oligarchical persons actually in power were 


nothing.! | 
anti-Laconian, consisting of men who had partaken 


vehemently , Pace : 
ot the Persian funds and contracted alliance with Persia, besides 
compromising themselves irrevocably (like Fimolaus) by the "ΜΝ 
bitter manifestations of hostile sentiment towards Sparta. These 
men found themselves menaced by ¢ powerful opposition party, 
which had no constitutional means for making its sentiments pre- 
jominant, and for accomplishing peaceably either a change of ad- 
ministrators or a change of public policy. It was only by an 
appeal to arms and violence that such a consummation could be 
brought about; a fact notorieus to both parties, — so that the oli- 
earchical administrators, informed of the meetings and conversa 
υῶ going on, knew well that they had to expect nothing less than 
the breaking out of a conspiracy. That such anticipations were 
well-founded, we gather even from the partial recital of Xenophon ; 
that Pasimélus, the philo-Laconian leader, was on his 
—and counts it to him as a virtue that 


who state 


cuard sca in preparation,” : 
¢ ned the gates to the Lacedzmonians. 
shortly afterwards he opened the gate: 


10] Ι such conspiracy, the government resolved to pre- 
Anticipating such conspiracy, the gove1 | 


; 4 They “ew »mselves upon the as- 
vent it by a coup ad’ état. The y threw them I a 


j j ies, invite rgeians, and made 
sistance ot their allies, invited in a body of A 


their blow the more sure by striking it on the last day of the festi- 
val called Eukleia, when it was least expected. ‘Their proceeding, 


a ee 
though dictated by precaution, was executed with the extreme of 
brutal ferocity aggravated by sacrilege; in a manner very differ- 


. ΠΝ Ἔ = ᾿ a. ἢ = 5 ’ : ts 
ent from the deep-laid artifices recently practised by the Spartan 
ephors when they were in like manner afraid of the conspiracy of 
Kinadon, —and more like the oligarchical conspirators at Korky- 
ra (in the third year of the Peloponnesian war) when they broke 
. 1 ‘ 2 > 3 = ν᾿ ay , 
into the assembled Senate, and massacred Peithias, with sixty 

1 Plutarch, Dion. c. ἢ 
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others in the senate-house.! While the choice pertormers at Ca» 
rinth were contending for the prize in the theatre, with judges 
formally named to decide, — and while the market-place around 
was crowded with festive spectators, —a number of armed men 


were introduced, probably Argeians, with leaders designating the 


victims whom they were to strike. Some of these 
tims were massacred in the market-place, others 
tre, and one even while sitting as a judge in the t 
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again fled in ΤΟΥ͂Τ to embrace the aitars ΟἹ 
market-place, — which sanctuary, 

lives. Nor was such sacrilege arrested. — re) 
the feelings of the assembled spectators 
generally, — until one hundred and twent) 

But the persons slain were chiefly elder] 


portion of the philo-Laconian par 


declined attending the festival. and 
sembled ler their leader Pas; 
embodied under their leader Pasim< 
cyprus-grove called Kranium, 


‘he 
find, too, that they were not only assembled. 


tor the moment that they heard the clamor 


᾿ 


und learned from some fugitives 


al 


ing the city) and got possession of the citadel. — which 


. 


tained with such force and courage that the Areceia) 


. 


Corinthians, who took part witli the rnment, were 


the attempt to dislodge 


! 
{Γι cy bd 
IU Ol 


}} oS ΒΌΝΝ 
A ASLLCLUS 


friends were prepared betors 
outbreak, but waited to execute it, until the festiy 


ΜΝ . f 
scruple which the government, in their eagerness to for sta]] the plot, 
ait tl | 


aisregarded, — emp] »ying the hands and weapons of ‘veians Who 


were comparatively unimpressed by solemnities peculis 
' Thucyd. iii, 70. 
* Diodorus (xiv, 86) gives 
phon (iv, 4, 4) only says πολλο 
> In recounting this alternation of vio 
, recourse on the one side toa foreien ally. 


g an avowed enemy, -- which formed the 


cisely the same causes at 
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nNarties, aS those which ἢ 
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~ δ; . -_ vy . ᾿ ᾿ 4], "ἢ ‘ a 
his friends were masters of the citadel. 


ilt of their enemies, yet the coup d’ έίαι 


ivarchical Corinth, - invite the reader to contrast it with 


> ἃ 


the democratical Athens. 


At Athens, in the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, there were pre- 


work, and precisely the same marked antithesis of 
here disturbed Corinth. There was first, a consid- 
Sparta from the first; 
aw their lands ruined, 


lan munority wi! 


tense discontent 


complaints. the bitter conflict of parties, which these circumstances raised 


ian citizens. — not to mention the aggravation of all these 


among the Athen not t og 


the idemic, — are marked out in Thucydides, and 


ed in the fifth volume of this history. Not onlv the posi- 
all other causes of exasperation, stood at a high- 


» early part of the Peloponnesian war, than at Cor- 


s which they produced? Did the minority resort 
majority to a coup d’ éat —or either of them to 
rainst the other ? Nothing of the kind. The 


a 


τ 


: : Ἷ 7 Dee alls ven κω ee 
minority had aiways open to them the road of pacific opposition, and the 
᾿ ἢ . " . ° ‘ . . . ‘ ‘ ἐς ἢ ail ἊΒ 1: 
chance of obtaining a majority in the Senate or in tne public 


identical with the totality of the citizens. 


awe: ‘ Re 
was sufficiently animated and violer 


»as areal discharge for imprisoned ang 
the adoption of their 0 
1 victories which to ἷκ off the edve 
ysed upon Perikles (Thucyd. ii, 65) 
h both gratified and mollified the antipa 


rtlv afterwards a strong reaction m 


out SNOTrty ‘ 
» other hand, knew that the predominance 
ld on a fluctuating pub- 


ic assembly, agai the utmost fr and attack. within οἱ 


prescribed bv the constitution; attachment to the 


ει i 


| principle of political morality in both parties. It 
excluded on both sides the thought of armed vie- 


itical citizens of Athens that char- 


αἱ 


es. — “constant and fearless 


Os ene 9 ff ᾿ 
security and of treacherous hostility among one another” (διὰ ycig 
τὸ Karvy’ ἡμέραν ᾿ , ca SOVAFEUTOYD TOOL ἀλλήλους, καὶ er τοὺς ξυμμιε-" 


αὐτο ἔγετε --- Thuc. iii, 37), the entire absence of which stands so 


χους TO αὑτὸ EX 

Ν . , hd . ° . sBearee t 
prominently forward in these deplorable proceedings of the oligarchical 
Corinth Pasimélus and his Corinthian minority had no assemblies, dikas 
free debate and accusation, τὰ 
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had been completely successful in overawing their party in the 
city, and depriving them of all means of commwunic ating with the 
Lacedemonians at Sikyon. Feeling unable to maintain them. 
selves, they were besides frightened by menacing omens, when 
they came to offer sacrifice, in order that they might learn whether 
the gods encouraged them to fight or not. The victims were 
tound so alarming, as to drive them to evacuate the post and pre- 
pare for voluntary exile. Many of them (according to Diodorus 
five hundred)! actually went into exile ; while others, and among 
them Pasimélus himself, were restrained by the entreaties of their 
friends and relatives, combined with solemn assurances of peace 
and security from the government; who now, probably, felt them- 
selves victorious, and were anxious to mitigate the antipatl 
which their recent violence had inspired. These pacific assur- 
ances were faithfully kept, and no farther mischief was done ὦ 
any citizen. 


thies 
0 


But the political condition of Corinth was materially altered, 
by an extreme intimacy of alliance and communion now formed 
with Argos; perhaps combined with reciprocal rights of inter- 
marriage, and of purchase and sale. The boundary pillars or 
hedges which separated the two territories, were pulled up, and 
the city was entitled Argos instead of Corinth (says Xenophon) ; 
such was probably the invidious phrase in which the oF position 
party described the very close political union now formed between 
the two cities; upheld by a strong Argeian force in the city and 
acropolis, together with some Athenian mercenaries unde1 * [phi- 
krates, and some Beeotians as a garrison in the port of Lechzum. 
Most probably the government remained still Corinthian, and stil] 
oligarchical, as before. But it now rested upon Argeian aid, and 
was therefore dependent chiefly upon Argos, though partly 
upon the other two allies. 

To Pasimélus and his friends such a state of things 


also 


yas intol- 


appeal to; their only available weapon was armed violence, or treacherous 
correspondence with a foreign enemy. On the part of the Corinthian gov- 
ernment, superior or more skilfully used force, or superior alliance abroad, 
was the only weapon of defence, in like manner 
I shall return to this subject in : 1 future chapter, where I enter more at 
large into the character of the Athen 
' Diodor. xiv, 86; Xen. Hellen. i 
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ter;! upon which Pasimachus the Lacedzemonian commander of 
cavalry, coming to their aid, caused his small body of horsemer 
to dismount and tie their horses to trees, and then armed them 
with shields taken from the Sikyonians, inscribed on the outside 
with the letter Sigma (2%). With these he ~pproached ca {aot to 
attack the Argeians, who, mistaking them f Sikyonians, rushed 
to the charge with clacrity; upon which Pasimachus exclaimed, 
— “By the two gods, Argeians, these Sigmas which you see here 
will deceive you;” he then dieed with them resolutely, but his 
number was so inferior that he was soon overpowered and slain. 
Meanwhile, the Corinthian exiles on the left had driven back 
Iphikrates with his mercenaries (doubtless chiefly light troops) 


and pursued them even to the ci ‘ gates; while the Lacedzemo- 


ito 


nians, easily repelling the Corinthians opposed to them, came out 
of their palisade, and planted themselves with their faces towards 
the eastern wall, but at a little distance from it, to intercept the 
forced to run back as 


they could, huddling close along the eastern wall, with their right 


Argeians on their return. The 


or unshielded side exposed, as they passed, to the spears of the 
Lacedzmonians. Before they could get to the walls of Corinth, 
they were met and roughly handled by the victorious Corinthian 
exiles. And even when they came to the walls, those within, un 
willing to throw open the gates for fear of admitting the enemy, 
contented themselves with handing down ladders, over which the 
defeated Argeians clambered with distress and diffic ulty. Alto- 
gether, their loss in this disastrous retreat was -frichtful. Their 
lead (says Xenophon) lay piled up like heaps of stones or wood.2 

This victory of Praxitas and the Lacedzemonians, though it did 
not yet make them masters of Lechzeum,? was, nevertheless, of 


ny 


' Xen. Hellen. iv, 4, 10 
CavTec TO σταύρωμα ἐδίωκον 
vay. 

It would appear from hence that there must have been ai open poitio 
of Lechzeum, ora space apart from (but adjoining to) the wall which 
circled Lechzeum, yet still within the Long Walls. Otherwise the fugitive 
Sikyonians could hardly have got down to the sea. 

* Xen. Hellen. iv, 4,12. Οὕτως ἐν 641) ri 
par οἱ ἄνϑρωποι σωροὺς oi του, ξύλων, λίϑου. 

A singular form of speech. 
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- εἴ Yr ry Sy ΄ ‘| STS. 
- Se SUCCESS OF THE ! ELTA 


Ἢ Ν srefore pre- 

0 ] rj icratis, Chabris οἱ 7 (Berli ’ ‘ning of his military career.’ We oe t pic ἧς aie 

s~mpare Rehdantz, Vite Iphicratis, Chabria, et Timothei, c. 2, 7 (Berlin, the beginning 0 - were chiefly of later date, the sug 
1845) — a very useful and instructive publication. ead pensar ie 1 ven now, the successes 

In describing the improvements made by Iphikrates in the armature of stions of his person = acking Phlius, he en- 
his peltasts, I have not exactly copied either Nepos or Diodorus, who both itt : isht troops were Attar δ Ae J on them a 
sppear to me confused in their statements. You would imagine. in reading of his hight ) ij rae into an ambuscade, and inflicted ΟἹ 4 ᾿ 
their account (and so it has been stated by Weber, Prolege. ad Demosth. : trapped the Phhasian: ev were obliged to invoke the ai bs 8 
cont. Aristokr. p. xxxv , that there were no peltasts in G : | tion of their city. He gained 
krates ; that he was the first to transform heavy-armed ‘ad his incursions over ὃ li Arcadia, 
armed peltasts, and to introduce from Thrace the light shield or pelta, net near Sikyon, and carrie ye he Arcadian hoplites so 
only smaller in size than the round ἀσπὶς carried by the hoplite, but also ‘ery gates of the cities ; damaging tht mgs the field. His 
withont the ἔτυς (or surrounding metallic rim of the ἀσπὶς.) seemingly con- nas 1 - hey became afraid to meet him in ms . Pelo- 
nected by outside bars or spokes of metal with the ext: rior central knob | severely, that te’ cer. though full of confidence agaimst these ΕἸ 
or projection (umbo) which the hoplite pushed before him in close combat. own peltasts, howev rey a od their awe and their reluctance to 
The pelta, smaller and lighter than the ἀσπὶς, was seemingly square or ob- ites, still pang ‘ho. on their side, despised them, 
long and not round ; though it had no ἔτυς, it often had thin plates of brass, ficht against Lacedzemonians a wha, .. ΚΟ friends fear these 
as we may see by Xenophon, Anab. ν, 2, 29, so that the explanation of it ᾿ al their own allies still more. ἢ ue Ταιαδιυνουδηδα, 
given in the Scholia ad Platon. Legg. vii, p. 813 must be taken with re- | oe oe ldren fear hobgoblins, —said the Li 
serve. 


ha se 1m 
yme that thes¢ } τὰ 
Ke al experienc . 


remarkable. 


“8 | structive that tl 
reece prior to Iphi- flefeat so destructi 


πῇ i a , he protec 
hoplites into light- 


; oo δὴ 
Lacedemonian garrison 1 


a victory 


ponnesian hop! 


peltasts, or sip jeavoring to set the exam} le of cou! * Oorinth.3 

But Grecian peltasts existed before the time of Iphikrates (Xen. Hellen. sarcastically, waprnctge ‘| +» own around the walls of Corint i 
i, 2, 1 and elsewhere); he did not first introduce them; he found them al [ tious demonstrations of thei Long Walls of Corinth by Praxitas 
ready there, and improved their armature. Both Diodor i SO, to march either 
that he lengthened the spears of the peltasts to a measure half as long again had laid open the road for 
as those of the hoplites (or twice as long, if we believe Nepos), and the , “¢ ttica or Beotia.4 
swords in proportion — “ ηὔξησε μὲν τὰ δόρατα ἡμιολίῳ peyéder — haste into Attica 
modum duplicavit.” Now this I apprehend to be not exact: 
{as Nepos asserts) that the Grecian hoplites carried “short spears” — 
“ brevibus hastis.” The spear of the Grecian hoplite was | point an GS Sh 
80 long as that of the heavy and compact Macedonian phalanx afterwards dable Roman ptlum. man Β᾿ 
became), and it appears to me incredible that Iphikrates should have given we do not know. | - an to these new-fashioned Re 
to his light and active peltast a spear twice as long, or half as long again The name /phikratides, BIVe® Ἔ σάω r are not the first eminent gene- 
as that of the hoplite. Both Diodorus and Nepos have mistaken by making proves to tis that Vege oe ee eT 
their comparison with the arms of the hoplite, to which the changes of Iphi- rals who have lent an honorabie @ 
krates had no reference. The peltast both before and after Iphikrates did 4 Justin, vi, 5. 
not carry a spear, but a javelin, which he employed as a missile, t 2 Xen. Hellen. iv, 4, 16; 
to thrust ; he was essentially an ἀκοντιστὴς or javelin-shooter (See Xen ph Tove μέντοι Λακεδαιμονίους κ weer. Gt0 
Hellen. iv, 5, 14; vi, 1,9). Of course the javelin might, in » of need τίσματος οὐ προσήεσαν τοὶς ONAN >) ὙΠῸ 
serve to thrust, but this was not its appre Compare the sentiment ΟἹ 5 ead ick Heat te approach the Li polit gape Oe 
spear might be hurled (under advantaceous circumstances, fr shies ae * Λακεδαιμονίους, ete. {1 nUCYC I 
ground against an enemy below — Xen. Hellen. ii, 4, 15: “ 
proper employment was, to be held and t} 

What Iphikrates really did, was, to lengthen both the two offensive 
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already completed the rebuilding of their own Lone Wa! 


ls; but 


he 4 γδιύδ ὦ " on i 
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within them ; thus breaking up the naval power of Corinth in the 
Krissean Gulf. Lechzeum now became a permanent post of hose 
tility against Corinth, occupied by a Lacedemonian garrison, and 
occasionally by the Corinthian exiles, while any second rebuilding 
of the Corinthian Long Walls by the Athenians became impossi- 
ble. After this important success, Agesilaus returned to Sparta. 
Neither he nor his Lacedemonian hoplites, especially the Amy- 
kleans, were ever willingly absent from the festival of the Hya- 
kinthia; nor did he now disdain to take his station in the chorus,t 
under the orders of the choric conductor, for the pean in honor of 
Apollo. 

It was thus that the Long Walls, though rebuilt by the Athenians 
in the preceding year, were again permanently overthrown, and 
the road for Lacedemonian armies to march beyond the isthe 
mus once more laid open. So much were the Athenians and the 
Beeotians alarmed at this new success, that both appear to have 


express purpose of rebuilding the Long Walls which Praxitas had in part 
broken down. This step would have been both impracticable and useless, 
if the Lacedemonians had stood then in possession of Lecheum. 

There is one passage of Xenophon, indeed, which looks as if the Lace- 


dzmonians had been in possession of Lecheum before this expedition of the 


Athenians to reéstablish the Long Walls, —Adro? (the Lacedzmonians) 


δ᾽ ἐκ τοῦ Λεχαίου ὁρμώμενοι σὺν popa καὶ τοῖς τῶν Κορινϑίων 
φυγάσι, κύκλῳ περὶ τὸ ἄστυ τῶν Κορινϑίων ἐστρατείοντο (iv, 4, 17). But 
whoever reads attentively the sections from 15 to 19 inclusive, will see (I 
think) thas this affirmation may well refer to a period after, and not before, 
the capture of Lechzum by Agesilaus ; for it has reference to the general 
contempt shown by the Lacedemonians for the peltasts of Iphikrates, as 
contrasted with the terror displayed by the Mantineians and others, of these 
same peltasts. Even if this were otherwise, however, I should still say 
that the passages which I have produced above from Xenophon show plain- 
ly that he represents Lechseum to have been captured by Agesilaus and 
Teleutias ; and that the other words, ἐκ τοῦ Aeyaiov ὁρμώμενοι, if they 
really implied anything inconsistent with this, must be regarded as an inac- 
curacy. 
I will add that the chapter of Diodorus, xiv, 86, puts into one year events 
which cannot all be supposed to have taken place in that same year. 
Had Lecheum been in possession and occupation by the Lacedemonians 
in the year preceding the joint attack by Agesilaus and Teleutias, Xenophon 
would surely have mentioned it in iv, 4,14; for it was a more in portant 


post than Sikyon, for acting against Corinth. 
' Xen. Agesilaus, ii, 17. 
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The war being thus continued, Corinth, though defended by a 
considerable confederate force, including Athenian hoplites under 


it would of itself be sufficient to establish the reality of the mission te 
which it relates. It would be sufficient evidence, not only without corrobo- 
ration from Xenophon, but even against any contradictory statement pro- 
ceeding from Xenophon. But unfortunately, the rhetor Dionysius pro- 
aounced this oration to be spurious; which introduces a doubt and throws 
us upon the investigation of collateral probabilities. I have myself a 
decided opinion (already stated more than once), that another out of the 
four orations ascribed to Andokides (I mean the fourth oration, entitled 
against Alkibiades) is spurious; and I was inclined to the same suspicion 
with respect to this present oration De Pace; a suspicion which I expressed 
im a former volume ( Vol. V, Ch. xlv, p. 334). But on studying over again 
with attention this oration De Pace, I find reason to retract my suspicion, 
and to believe that the oration may be genuine. It has plenty of erroneous 
allegations as to matter of fact, especially in reference to times prior to the 
battle of Egospotami; but not one, so far as I can detect, which conflicts 
with the situation to which the orator addresses himself, —nor which re: 
quires us to pronounce it spurious. 

Indeed, in considering this situation (which is the most important point 
to be studied when we are examining the genuineness of an oration), we 
find a partial coincidence in Xenophon, which goes to strengthen our af- 
firmative confidence. One point much insisted upon in the oration is, that 
the Beeotians were anxious to make peace with Sparta, and were willing to 
relinquish Orchomenus (s. 13-20}. Now Xenophon also mentions, three or 
four months afterwards, the Beoeotians as being anxious for peace, and ag 
sending envoys to Agesilaus to ask on what terms it would be granted to 
them (Xen. Hellen. iv, 5,6). This coincidence is of some value in reference 
to the authenticity of the oration. 

Assuming the oration to be genuine, its date is pretty clearly marked, 
and is rightly placed by Mr. Fynes Clinton in 391 B.c. It was in the au- 
tumn or winter of that year, four years after the commencement of the war 
in Boeotia which began in 395 5.6. (5. 20). It was after the capture of 
Lecheum, which took place in the summer of 391 B. c.— and before the de- 


struction of the Lacedzmonian mora by Iphikrates, which took place in the 
spring of 390 Β. 6. For Andokides emphatically intimates, that at the mo- 
ment when he spoke, not one military success had yet been obtained against 
the Lacedzemonians — καίτοι ποίας τινος ἂν ἐκεῖνοι παρ᾽ ἡμῶν εἰρήνης ἔτυχον, 
εἰ μίαν μόνον μάχην ἡττήϑησαν: (5. 19). This could never have 
been said after the destruction of the Lacedsemonian mora, which made so 
profound a sensation throughout Greece, and so greatly altered the temper 
of the contending parties. And it seems to me one proof (among others) 
that Mr. Fynes Clinton has not placed correctly the events subsequent to 
the battle of Corinth, when I observe that he assigns the destruction of the 


moa to the year 392 5. c., a year before the date which he right!v 
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laus, they immediately retired to the city by the road to Ken 
chree, leaving their sacrifices half-finished. Not thinking fit te 
disturb their retreat, Agesilaus proceeded first to offer sacrifice 
himself, and then took a position close at hand, in the sacred 
gr ind of Poseidon, while the Corinthian exiles went eoual the 
solemnities in due form, and distributed the parsley wreaths to the 
victors. After remaining three days, Agesilaus marched away to 
attack Peireum. He had no sooner departed, than the Corkathi. 
ans from the city came forth, celebrated the festival and distributed 
the wreaths a second time. ς 
Peireum was occupied by so numerous a guard, comprising Iphi- 
krates and his peltasts, that Agesilaus, instead of directly attack 
ing it, resorted to the stratagem of making a sudden retrograde 
march directly towards Corinth. Probably, many of the citizens 
were at that moment absent for the second celebration of the festi 
val; so that those remaining within, on hearing of the a ret h 
of Agesilaus, apprehended a plot to betray the city to him aa 
sent in haste to Peirzeum to summon back Iphikrates with is el- 
tasts. Having learned that these troops had passed by Ἢ the 


also) to protect the Corinthians of the city in the exercise of their usual 
privilege ; just as Agesilaus, immediately afterwards stood by t ie 
the Corinthian exiles while they were doing the same thing al ait 
δυο μου φημ games were trietéric, that is, celebrated in every alternate 
πηρλβεκῶῳ;.. οἷ the spring months, about April or perhaps the beginning of 
y (a reek months being lunar, no one of them would coincide ep 
larly with any one of our calendar months, year after year) ; and ἂν 
second and fourth Olympic years. From Thucydides viii, 9 10 sg μεν 
~ ey — was celebrated in April 412 Β. ἃ; that is, becca die pio 
16 fourth yea mpi δε | 
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night, Agesilaus forthwith. again turned his course and marched 
back to Peireum, which he himself approached by the ordinary 
road, coasting round along the bay of Lecheum, near the Therma, 
or warm springs, which are still discernible :! while he sent a 
mora or division of troops to get round the place by a mountain 
road more in the interior, ascending some woody heights command 
ing the town, and crowned by a temple of Poseidon? The 
ovement was quite effectual. The garrison and inhabitants of 


Peireum, seeing that the place had become indefensible, aban 


doned it the next day with all their cattle and property, to take 
refuge in the Herzeum, or sacred eround of Héré Akraa near the 


western cape of the peninsula. While Agesilaus marched thither 
towards the coast in pursuit of them, the troops descending from 
the heights attacked and ‘aptured CEnoé,3 — the Corinthian town 
of that name situated near the Alkyonian bay over against Kreu- 
sis in Beeotia. A large booty here fell into their hands, which 
was still farther augmented by the speedy surrender of ali in the 
Hereum to Agesilaus, without conditions. Called upon to de- 
termine the fate of the prisoners, among whom were included men, 


ι See Ulrichs, Reisen und Forschungen in Griechenland, chap. i, p. ὃ. 
The modern village and port of Lutraki derives its. name from these warm 
are quite close to it and close to the sea, at the foot of the 
erachora or Peireum; on the side of the bay opposite to 
it where the level ground constituting the Isth- 
mus (properly so-called), ends,—and where the rocky or mountainous 
region, forming the westernmost portion of Geraneia (or the peninsula of 
Peireum), begins. The language of Xenophon, therefore, when he comes 
to describe the back-march of Agesilaus is perfectly accurate, — ἤδη δ᾽ ἐκ 
τὸ πλατὺ τοῦ Λεχαίου, ete. (iv, 5, 8). 


springs, which 
mountain of P 
Lecheum, but near the poil 


πεπερακότος αὐτοῦ τὰ ϑερμὰ ἐς 


Xen. Hellen. iv, 5, 4. 

Xenophon here recounts how Agesilaus sent up ten men with fire in 
pans, to enable those on the heights to make fires and warm themselves ; 
the night being very cold and rainy, the situation very high, and the troops 
blankets or warm covering to protect them. They 


not having come out with 
‘oring temple of Poseidon was accident- 


kindled large fires, and the neigh! 
ally burnt. 

3 Xen. Hellen. iv, 5, 5. 
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So also the town of Peireum here 


frontiers of Attica towards Boeotia. 

noticed must not be confounded with 
another Peireeum, which was also in the Corinthian territory, but on the 
Saronic Gulf, and or the frontiers of Epidanrus (Thueyd. viii, 10) 
ΤΡ 
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women, aud children,— freemen and slaves, —with cattle and 
other property, — Agesilaus ordered that all those who had taken 
part m the massacre at Corinth, in the market-place, should be 
handed over to the vengeance of the exiles; and that all the ἴων 
should be sold as slaves! Though he did not here inflict ὥ; 
harder measure than was usual in Grecian warfare, the reader wh« 
reflects that this sentence, pronounced by one on the whale tiie 
generous tian most contemporary commanders, condemned num- 
bers ot tree Corinthian men and women to a life of degradation 
if not of misery, — will understand by contrast the pe re 
with which in my last volume I set forth the magnanimity of Kal- 
Π kratidas after the capture of Methymna ; when he refused i 
spite of the importunity of his allies, to sell either the Methym 
nwxan or the Athenian captives,—and when he proclaimed the ex 
alied principle, that no free Greek should be sold into slavery ἣν 
any permission of his.2 | igi 
As the Laeedemonians had been before masters of Lechzweun 
Krommyon, and Sidus, this last suecess shut up Corinth tS its 
Other side, and cut off its communication with Beotia. The ate 
not being in condition to hold out much longer, the exiles alre: ᾿ 
began to lay their plans for surprising it by aid of friends within.® 
So triumphant was the position of Agesilaus, that his enemies wero 
all in alarm, and the ‘Thebans, as well as others, sent fresh aliens 
to him to solicit peace. His antipathy towards the Thebans was 
80 vehement, that it was a great personal satisfaction to him to ie 
them thus humiliated. He even treated their envoys with ϑλυιδι οὐ 
contempt, atiecting not to notice them when they ἰὴ tis by 
though Pharax, the proxenus of Thebes at S arta, Was pr whit’ ὦ 
to introduce them. iia i 
Absorbed mn this overweening pride and exultation over con- 
quered enemies, Agesilaus was sitting in a round pavilion, on the 
' Xen. Hellen. iv, 5, 5-8. ; | 
* Xen. Hellen. i, 5,14. See Vol. VIJI, Ch. lxiv, p. 165 of this History 
| Ihe sale of prisoners here directed by Agesilaus belies the iets a 
- ‘iographers (Xen. Agesil. vii, 6; Cornel. Nep. Agesil. ¢. 5) 
» Aen. Agesil. vii, 6; Cornelius Nepos, Ages. ec. 5. | 
ri μ epost (iii, 3, 45) may perhaps refer to this pomt of time 
Rahat een ee an vet ify his anecdotes or those of the other Tacti¢ 
“mg Mz Rehdantz strives in vain to find proper places for the sixty 
-ee diferent stratagems which Polyzenus ascribes to Iphikrates . 
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banks of the lake adjoining the Herzum, —with his eyes fixed 
on the long train of captives brought out under the guard of armed 
_ themselves the object of admiration to a 


Lacedzmonian hoplites 
crowd of spectators,* — when news arrived, as if under the special 


intervention of retributive Nemesis, which changed unexpectedly 
the prospect of affairs.s A horseman was seen galloping up, his 
horse foaming with sweat. ‘To the many inquiries addressed, he 
returned no answer, nor did he stop until he sprang from his horse 
at the feet of Agesilaus ; to whom, with sorrowful tone and fea- 
tures, he made his communication. Immediately Agesilaus started 
up, seized his spear, and desired the herald to summon his princi- 
pal officers. On their coming near, he directed them, together with 
the guards around, to accompany him without a moment’s delay ; 
leaving orders with the general bedy of the troops to follow as 
soon as they should have snatched some rapid refreshment. He 


then immediately put himself in march ; but he had not gone far 


when three fresh horsemen met and informed him, that the task 
which he was hastening to perform had already been accomplished. 
Upon this he ordered a halt and returned to the Herzeum ; where 
day, to countervail the bad news, he sold all his 


on the ensuing 
captives by auction. 
This bad news, — the arrival of which has been so graphically 


} This Lake is now called Lake Vuliasmeni. Considerable ruins were 
noticed by M. Dutroyat, in the recent French survey, near its western ex 
hich side it adjoins the temple of Héré Akreea, or the Ἠοτῷ 


tremity; on W 
um. See M. Boblaye, Recherches Géographiques sur les Ruines de le 
Morée, p. 36; and Colonel Leake’s Peloponnesiaca, p. 399. 

* Xen. Hellen. iv, 5, 6. 

Τῶν δὲ Λακεδαιμονίων ἀπὸ τῶν ὅπλων σὺν τοῖς δόρασι παρηκολούϑουν φύ- 
λακες τῶν αἰχμαλώτων, μάλα ὑπὸ τῶν παρόντων ϑεωρούμενοι" οἱ γὰρ εὐτυχ- 
οὔντες καὶ κρατοῦντες GEL πως ἀξιγϑέατοι δοκοῦσιν εἶναι. “Ere δὲ καϑημενον 
καὶ ἐοικότος ἀγαλλομένῳ τοῖς πεπραγμένοις, ἱππεύς τις προ- 


τοῦ ᾿Αγῃησιλώου, 
πολλῶν δὲ ἐρωτώμενος, 6,T6 


σήλαυνε, καὶ μάλα ἰσχυρῶς ἰδροῦντι τῷ ἵππῷ" ὑπὸ 
ἄγγελλοι, οὐδενὶ ἀπεκρίνατο, ete. 

It is interesting to mark in Xenophon the mixture of Philo-Laconias 
ney, — of philosophical reflection, — and of that care in bringing 
cood fortune, with sudden reverse instantly following 
onstant a point of effect with Grecian poets and 


complace 
out the contrast of 
upon it, which forms so ¢ 
historians 
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described by Xenophon, himself probably among the bystanders 
and companions of Agesilaus,— was nothing less than the defeat 
and destruction of a Lacedemonian mora or military division by 
ihe light troops under Iphikrates. As it was an understood privi- 
lege of the Amyklean hoplites in the Lacedemonian army always 
to go home, even when on actual service, to the festival of the 
Hyakinthia, Agesilaus had left all of them at Lecheum. The fes- 
tival day being now at hand, they set off to return. But the road 
from Lecheum to Sikyon lay immediately under the walls of 
Corinth, so that their march was not safe without an escort. Ac- 
cordingly the polemarch commanding at Lecheum, leaving that 
place for the time under watch by the Peloponnesian allies, put 
himself at the head of the Lacedemonian mora which formed the 
habitual garrison, consisting of six hundred hoplites, and of a mora 
of cavalry (number unknown) — to protect the Amyklxans until 
they were out of danger from the enemy at Corinth. Having 
passed by Corinth, and reached a point within about three miles 
of the friendly town of Sikyon, he thought the danger over, and 
turned back with his mora of hoplites to Lecheum; still, how- 
ever, leaving the officer of cavalry with orders to accompany the 
Amykleans as much farther as they might choose, and afterwards 
to follow him on the return march.! 

Though the Amyklwans (probably not very numerous) were 
presumed to be in danger of attack from Corinth in their march, 
and though the force in that town was known to be considerable, 
it never occurred to the Lacedemonian polemarch that there was 
any similar danger for his own mora of six hundred hoplites; so 
contemptuous was his estimate of the peltasts, and so strong was 
the apprehension which these peltasts were known to entertain of 
the Lacedemonians. But Iphikrates, who had let the whole body 
march by undisturbed, when he now saw from the walls of Corinth 
the six hundred hoplites returning separately, without either cay- 
alry or light troops, conceived the idea, — perhaps, in the existing 
state of men’s minds, no one else would have conceived it, — of 
attacking them with his peltasts as they repassed near the town. 
Kallias, the general of the Athenian hoplites in Corinth, warmly 
seconding the project, marched out his troops, and arrayed them 


' X2n. Hellen. iv, 5, 11, 12. 
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μι battle order not far from the gates ; while Iphikrates with his 
ts began his attack upon the Lacedzemonian mora in flanks 
Approaching within missile distance, he poured upon 
which killed or wounded sev- 
Upon this the polemarch 


peitas 
and rear. 
them a shower of darts and arrows, 
eral, especially on the unshielded side. 3 
ordered a halt, directed the youngest soldiers to drive off the 
assailants, and corfided the wounded to the care of attendants to 
be carried forward tc Lechxum.! But even the youngest soldiers, 
encumbered by their heavy shields, could not reach their nimbler 
enemies, who were trained to recede before them. And when, 
after an unavailing pursuit, they sought to resume their places in 
the attack was renewed, so that nine or ten of them 
fore they could get back. Again did the polemarch 
give orders to march forv ‘ard; again the peltasts renewed their 
attack, forcing him to halt; again he ordered the younger soldiers 
(this time, all those between eighteen and thirty-three years of 
age, whereas on the former occasion, it had been those πὰ Ὁ 
and twenty-eight) to rush out and drive them off. Ι αἱ 
the pursuers accomplished nothing, 


' i As << of their bravest and most forward 
and only suffered increased loss of their bravest an 


the ranks, 
were slain be 


eighteen 
the result was just the same: 


1 Xen. Hellen. iv, 5,14. Τούτους μὲν ixeAevov τοὺς ὑπασπιστὰς apape 


ἐς AE cai po ἢ spac τῇ ἀληϑεί 
νους ἀποφέρειν ἐς Λέχαιον: οὗτοι καὶ μόνοι τῆς μορᾶς Τῇ ” ᾳ 


ἐσώϑησαν. τὼ ᾿ 
We have here a remarkable expression of Xenophon, — These were the 


voly men in the mora who were really and truly saved.” He means, I ὃν 
sume, that they were the only men who were saved without the ss - 
loss of honor; being carried off wounded from the field — an se 
having fled or deserted their posts. The others who survive Baseuniiaa 
themselves by flight; and we know that the treatment of those nent 
nians who ran away from the field (οἱ τρέσαντες)., on their oer wt a : 
was insupportably humiliating. See Xenoph. Rep. Laced. "ἣν 4 Somat 
Agesil. c. 30. We may gather from these words of ΜΡ 3% = 
tinction was really made at Sparta between the treatment of these wou 
men here carried off, and that of the other survivors of the beaten ro 
The ὑπασπισταὶ, or shield-bearers, were, probably, a certain num <i 
attendants, who habitually carried the shields of the officers pase. vo 
Hellen. iv, 8, 39; Anab. iv, 2, 20), persons of importance, and ric — “4 
It ssems hardly to be presumed that every hoplite had 7 cont pasa 
spite of what we read about the attendant Helots at the battle o a 


Herod. ix, 10-29) and in other places. nae ᾿ ἣν 
: Xen. Hellen. iv, 5,15,16. τὰ δέκα ἀφ᾽ ἧϑης — τὰ πεντεκαίόεκα ἀφ none 
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soldiers, when they tried to rejoin the main body, Whenever the 
Lacedezmonians attempted to make progress, these circumstances 
were again repeated, to their great loss and discouragement ; 
while the peltasts became every moment more confident and 
vigorous. 

Some relief was now afforded to the distressed mora by the 
coming up of their cavalry, which had finished the escort of 
the Amyklwans. Had this cavalry been with them at the begin- 
ning, the result might have been different; but it was now in- 
sufficient to repress the animated assaults of the peltasts. More- 
over, the Lacedzemonian horsemen were at no time very good, 
nor did they on this occasion venture to push their pursuit to 
a greater range than the younger hoplites could keep up with 
them. At length, after much loss in killed and wounded, and 
great distress to all, the polemorch contrived to get his detach- 
ment as far as an eminence about a quarter of a mile from 
the sea and about two miles from Lecheum. Here, while Iphi- 
krates still continued to harass them witu his peltasts, Kallias 
also was marching up with his hoplites to charge them hand to 
hand,— when the Lacedwemonians, enfeebled in numbers, ex- 
hausted in strength, and too much dispirited for close fight with a 
new enemy, broke and fled in all directions. Some took the road 
to Lechazum, which place a few of them reached, along with the 
cavalry; the rest ran towards the sea at the nearest point, and 
observing that some of their friends were rowing in boats from 
Lechzeum along the shore to rescue them, threw themselves inte 
the sea, to wade or swim towards this new succor. But the active 
peltasts, irresistible in the pursuit of broken hoplites, put the last 
hand to the destruction of the unfortunate mora. Out of its full mus- 
ter of six hundred, a very small proportion survived to reénter 
Lechzeum.! 


' Xen. Hellen. iv, 5, 17. 

Xenophon affirms the number of slain to have been abott two hundred 
and fifty — ἐν πάσαις δὲ Taig μάχαις Kai TH φυγὴ ἀπέϑανον περὶ πεντήκοντα 
sai διακοσίους. But he had before distinctly stated that the whole mora 
marching back to Lecheum under the polemarch, was six »undred in num- 
ber —6 μὲν πολέμαρχος σὺν τοῖς ὁπλίταις, οὖσιν ὡς EEaKOSIOIC, OT Hel TOAD 
ἐπὶ τὸ Λέχαιον (iv. 5,12). And it is plain, from several different 
sions, that all of them were slain, excepting a very few survivors. 

I think it certain, therefore, that oue or other of these two numbers is er 
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The horseman who first communicated the disaster to Agesilaus, 
had started off express immediately from Lechzeum, even before 
the bodies of the slain had been picked up for burial. The hur- 
ried movement of Agesilaus had been dictated by the desire of 
reaching the field in time to contend for the possession of the 
bodies, and to escape the shame of soliciting the burial-truce. But 
the three horsemen who met him afterwards, arrested his course by 
informing him that the bodies had already been buried, under truce 
asked and obtained; which authorized Iphikrates to erect his well- 


; ᾿ς ‘ a « 4 1 
earned trophy on the spot where he had first made the attack. 


Such a destruction of an entire division of Lacedzmonian hop 
- . = “ 5 « TO a > € Υ y ; e 
lites, by light troops who stood in awe of them and whom they 


despised, was an incident, not indeed of great political importance, 
but striking in respect of military effect and impression upon the 
Grecian mind. Nothing at all like it had occurred since the 
memorable capture of Sphakteria, thirty-five years before; a disas- 
ter less considerable in one respect, that the number of hoplites 
beaten was inferior by one-third,— but far more important in 
another respect, that half the division had surrendered as prison- 
ers: whereas in the battle near Corinth, though the whole mora 


9 


(except a few fugitives) perished, it does not seem that a single 
prisoner was taken. Upon the Corinthians, Boeotians, and other 
enemies of Sparta, the event operated as a joyous encouragement, 
reviving them out of all their previous despondency. Even by 
the allies of Sparta, jealous of her superiority and bound 10 
her by fear more than by attachment, it was welcomed with 
ill-suppressed satisfaction. But upon the army of Agesilaus (and 
doubtless upon the Lacedemonians at home) it fell like a sudden 


’ 
‘ 
‘ 


thunderbolt, causing the strongest manifestations of sorrow at 


roneous ; either the original aggregate of six hundred is above the truth, — 
Band 


or the total of slain. two hundred and fifty, is be/ow the truth. Now the 
latter supposition appears to me by far the more probable of the two. The 
Lacedgmonians, habitually secret and misleading in their returns of their 
own numbers (see ‘Thucyd. vy, 74), probably did not choose to admit publicly 
a greater total of slain than two hundred and fifty. Xenophon has inserted 
this in his history, forgetting that his own details of the battle refuted the 


numerical statement. ‘The total of six hundred is more probable. than any 


smaller number, for the entire mora ; and it is impossible to assign any rea 


yons why Xenophon should overstate it 
Xen. Hellen. iv, 5, 8-19. 
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sympathy. ‘To these manifestations there was only one exception, 
—the fathers, brothers, or sons of the slain warriors; who not 
only showed no sorrow, but strutted about publicly with cheerful 
and triumphant countenances, like victorious athletes.!. We shall 
find the like phenomenon at Sparta a few years subsequently, after 
the far more terrible defeat at Leuktra; the relatives of the slain 
were joyous and elate,— those of the survivors, downcast and 
mortified ;2 a fact strikingly characteristic both of the intense 
mental effect of the Spartan training, and of the peculiar associa- 
tions which it generated. We may understand how terrible was 
the contempt which awaited a Spartan who survived defeat, when 
we find fathers positively rejoicing that their sons had escaped 
such treatment by death. 

Sorely was Agesilaus requited for his supercilious insult towards 
the Theban envoys. When he at last consented to see them, after 
the news of the battle, their tone was completely altered. They 
said not a word about peace, but merely asked permission to pass 
through and communicate with their countrymen in Corinth. “1 
understand your purpose (said Agesilaus, smiling),— you want 
to witness the triumph of your friends, and see what it is worth. 
Come along with me, and 1 will teach you.” Accordingly, on the 
next day, he caused them to accompany him while he marched his 
army up to the very gates of Corinth, — defying those within to 
come out and fight. The lands had been so ravaged, that there 
remained little to destroy. But wherever there were any fruit- 
trees yet standing, the Lacedemonians now cut them down. Tphi- 
krates was too prudent to compromise his recent advantage by 
hazarding a second battle ; so that Agesilaus had only the sat- 
isfaction of showing that he was master of the field, and then 
retired to encamp at Lechzeum; from whence he sent back the 
Theban envoys by sea to Kreusis. Having then left a fresh mora 
or division at Lechwum, in place of that which had been defeated, 


' Xen. Hellen. iv, 5,10. ‘Are δὲ ἀήϑους τοῖς Λακεδαιμονίοις γεγενημένης 
τῆς τοιαύτης συμφορᾶς, πολὺ πένϑος HY κατὰ τὸ Λακωνικὸν στράτευμα, πλὴν 
ὅσων ἐτέϑνασαν ἐν χώρᾳ ἢ υἱοὶ ἢ πατέρες ἢ ἀδελφοί" ob TOL δὲ, ὥσπερ ve- 
κηφόροι, λαμπροὶ καὶ ἀγαλλόμενοι τῷ οἰκείῳ πάϑει περι. 
yeoar. 

If any reader objects to the words which I have used in the text I request 
him to compare them with the Greek of Xenophon. 

2 Xen Hellen. vi, 4, 16. 
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he marched back to Sparta. But the circumstances of the march 
betrayed his real feelings, thinly disguised by the recent bravado 
ef marching up to the gates of Corinth. He feared to expose his 
Lacedemonian troops even to the view of those allies throagh 
whose territory he was to pass; so well was he aware that the 
latter (especially the Mantineians) would manifest their satisfac- 
tion at the recent defeat. Accordingly, he commenced his day’s 
march before dawn, and did not halt for the night till after dark; 
at Mantineia, he not only did not halt at all, but passed by, vutside 
of the walls, before day had broken.! There cannot be more 
convincing proof of the real dispositions of the allies towards 
Sparta, and of the sentiment of compulsion which dictated their 
continued adherence ; a fact which we shall see abundantly illus- 
trated as we advance in the stream of the history. 

The retirement of Agesilaus was the signal for renewed enter- 
prise on the part of Iphikrates ; who retook Sidus and Krommyon, 
which had been garrisoned by Praxitas, — as well as Peiraeum and 
CEnoé, which had been left under occupation by Agesilaus. Co- 
rinth was thus cleared of enemies on its eastern and north-eastern 
sides. And though the Lacedemonians still carried on a desultory 
warfare from Lechzum, yet such was the terror impressed by the 
late destruction of their mora, that the Corinthian exiles at Siky- 
on did not venture to march by land from that place to Lecheum, 
under the walls of Corinth,—but communicated with Lecheum 
only by sea.2 In truth, we hear of no farther serious military 
operations undertaken by Sparta against Corinth, before the peace 
of Antalkidas. And the place became so secure, that the Corin- 
thian leaders and their Argeian allies were glad to dispense with 
the presence of Iphikrates. That officer had gained 80 much 
glory by his recent successes, which the Athenian orators’ even in 
the next generation never ceased to extol, that his temper, natural- 
ly haughty, became domineering ; and he tried to procure, either 
for Athens or for himself, the mastery of Corinth, — putting to 
death some of the philo-Argeian leaders. We know these cir 
cumstances only by brief and meagre allusion ; but they caused 


1 Xen. Hellen. iv, 5, 16. 2 Xen. Hellen. iv, 5, 19 
3 Demosthenes — περὶ LuvTasews — 2. &, p. 172. 
VOL. IX. 2806. 
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the Athenians to recall Iphikrates with a large portion of his pek 
tasts, and to send Chabrias to Corinth in his place.! 

It was either in the ensuing summer, — or perhaps immediately 
afterwards during the same summer, — 390 B. C., that Agesilaus un- 
dertook an expedition into Akarnania ; at the instance of the Ache- 
ans,who threatened, if this were not done, to forsake the Lacedaemo- 
nian alliance. They had acquired possession of the AStolian dis- 
trict of Kalydon, had brought the neighboring villagers into a 
city residence, and garrisoned it as a dependence of the Achaan 
confederacy. But the Akarnanians,— allies of Athens as well 
as Thebes, and aided by an Athenian squadron at QCsniadae,— 
attacked them there, probably at the invitation of a portion of 
the inhabitants, and pressed them so hard, that they employed the 
most urgent instances to obtain aid from Sparta. Agesilaus crossed 
the Gulf at Rhium with a considerable foree of Spartans and al- 
lies, and the full muster of the Achazans. On his arrival the Akar- 
nanians all took refuge in their cities, sending their cattle up into 
the interior highlands, to the borders of a remote lake. Agesilaus, 
having sent to Stratus to require them not merely to forbear hos- 
tilities against the Achzeans, but to relinquish their alliance with 
Athens and Thebes, and to become allies of Sparta, — found his 
demands resisted, and began to lay waste the country. Two or 
three days of operations designedly slack, were employed to lull 
the Akarnanians into security; after which, by a rapid forced 
march, Agesilaus suddenly surprised the remote spot in which 
their cattle and slaves had been deposited for satety. He spent a 
day here to sell this booty; merchants, probably, accompanying 
his army. But he had considerable difficulty in his return march, 
trom the narrow paths and high mountains through which he had 
to thread his way. By a series of brave and well-combined hill- 
movements, — which, probably, reminded Xenophon of his own 
operations against the Karduchians in the retreat of the Ten- 
Thousand, — he defeated and dispersed the Akarnanians, though 
not without suffermg considerably from the excellence of their 


light troops. Yet he was not successful in his attack upon any 


' Diodor. xiv, 92; Xen. Hellen. iv, 8, 34. 

Aristeides (Panathen. p. 168) boasts that the Athenians were masters of 
the Avro-Corinthus, and might have kept the city as their ον ἢ. but that 
they generously refused to do so. 
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one of tlcir cities, nor would he consent to prolong the war until 
seed-time, notwithstanding earnest solicitation from the Achzeans, 
whom he pacified by engaying to return the next spring. He was, 
indeed, in a difficult and dangerous country, had not his retreat 
been facilitated by the compliance of the A£tolians ; who calculated 
(though vainly) on obtaining from him the recovery of Naupaktus, 
then held (as well as Kalydon) by the Achzans.' Partial as the 
success of this expedition had been, however, it inflicted sufficient 
damage on the Akarnanians to accomplish its purpose. On learn- 
ing that it was about to be repeated in the ensuing spring, they 
sent envoys to Sparta to solicit peace ; consenting to abstain from 
hostilities against the Achzans, and to enrol themselves as mem- 
bers of the Lacedemonian confederacy.2 

It was in this same year that the Spartan authorities resolved 
on an expedition against Argos, of which Agesipolis, the other 
king, took the command. Having found the border sacrifices fas 
vorable, and crossed the frontier, he sent forward his army to 
Phlius, where the Peloponnesian allies were ordered to assemble ; 
but he himself first turned aside to Olympia, to consult the oracle 
of Zeus. 

It had been the practice of the Argeians, seemingly on more 
than one previous occasion,’ when an invading Lacedemonian 
army was approaching their territory, to meet them by a solemn 
messace, intimating that it was the time of some festival (the Kar- 
neian, or other) held sacred by both parties, and warning them not 
to violate the frontier during the holy truce. ‘This was in point 
of fact nothing better than a fraud; for the notice was sent, not at 
the moment when the Karneian festival (or other, as the case 
might be) ought to come on according to the due course of seasons, 
but at any time when it might serve the purpose of arresting a 
Lacedemonian invasion. But though the duplicity of the Arge- 
ians was thus manifest, so strong were the pious scruples of the 
Spartan king, that he could hardly make up his mind to disregard 
the warning. Moreover, in the existing confusion of the calendar, 
there was always room fer some uncertainty as to the question, 


δ Diodor. xv, 73. 2 Xen. Hellen. iv, 6, 1-14; iv, 7, 1 
8 Xer. Hellen. iv, 7,3. Οἱ δ᾽ ᾿Αργεῖοι, ἐπεὶ ἔγνωσαν ob δυνησόμενοι κω 
λύειν, ἔπεμψαν, ὥσπερ εἰώϑεσαν, ἐστεφανωμένους δύο κήρυκας. ὑποφέ 


povrac σπονδάς. 
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which was the true Karneian moon; no Dorian state Laving any 
right to fix it imperatively for the ethers, as the Eleians fixed the 
Olympic truce, and the Corinthians the Isthmian. It was witha 
view to satisfy his conscience on this subject that Agesipolis now 
went to Olympia, and put the question to the oracle of Zeus, —~ 
whether he might with a safe religious conscience refuse to accept 
the holy truce, if the Argeians s!.ould now tender it. The oracle, 
habitually dexterous in meet.ng a specific question with a general 
reply, informed him, that he might with a safe conscience decline 
a truce demanded wrongfully and for underhand purposes.! This 


1 Xen. Hellen. iv, 7,2. Ὁ δὲ ᾿Αγησίπολις -- ἐλϑὼν εἰς τὴν ᾿Ολυμπίαν Kar 
χρηστηριαζόμενος, ἐπηρώτα τὸν ϑεὸν, εἰ ὁσίως ἂν ἔχοι αὐτῷ, μὴ δεχομένῳ τὰς 
σπονδὰς τῶν ᾿Αργείων: ὅτε οὐχ, ὅποτε καϑῆηκοι ὁ χρόνος ἀλλ᾽ 
ὅποτε ἐμβάλλειν μέλλοιεν Λακεδαιμόνιοι, τότε ὑπέφερον 
τοὺς μῆνας. Ὁ δὲ ϑεὸς ἐπεσήμαινεν αὐτῷ, ὅσιον εἶναι μὴ δεχομένῳ 
σπονδὰς ἀδίκως ἐπιφερομένας. ᾿Ἐκεῖϑεν δ᾽ εὐθὺς πορευϑεὶς εἰς Δελφοὺς, ern: 
pero αὖ τὸν ᾿Απόλλω, εἰ κἀκείνῳ δοκοίῃ περὶ τῶν σπονδῶν, KavaTED τῷ πατρί. 
Ὁ δ᾽ ἀπεκρίνατο, καὶ μάλα κατὰ ταὐτά. 

I have given in the text what I believe to be the meaning of the words 
ὑποφέρειν τοὺς u#vac,—upon which Schneider has a long and not very in- 
structive note, adopting an untenable hypothesis of Dodwell, that the Ar. 
geians on this occasion appealed to the sanctity of the Isthmian truce; 
which is not countenanced by anything in Xenophon, and which it belonged 
to the Corinthians to announce, not to the Argeians. The plural τοὺς μῆνας 
indicates (as Weiske and Manso understand it) that the Argeians some- 
times put forward the name of one festival, sometimes of another. We 
may be pretty sure that the Karneian festival was one of them ; but what 
the others were, we cannot tell. It is very probable that there were several 
festivals of common obligation either among all the Dorians, or between 
Sparta and Argos — πατρῴους τινας σπονδὰς ἐκ παλαῖου καϑεστώσας τοῖς 
Δωριεῦσι πρὸς ἀλλήλους, --- ἴο use the language of Pausanias (iii, 5, 6). 
The language of Xenophon implies that the demand made by the Argeians, 
for observance of the Holy Truce, was in itself rightful, or rather, that 1 
would have been rightful at a different season ; but that they put themselver 
in the wrong by making it at an improper season and for a fraudulent po 
litical purpose. 

For some remarks on other fraudulent manceuvres of the Argeians, re 
epecting the season of the Karneian truce, see Vol. VII. of this History 
Ch. lyi, p. 66. The compound verb ὑποφέρειν τοὺς μῆνας seems to im 
ply the underhand purpose with which the Argeians preferred their demand 
of the truce. What were the previous occasions on which they bad pre 
ferred a similar demand, we are not informed. Two years before, Agesilaus 
had invaded and laid waste Argos; perhaps they may have tried, but with. 
out success, to arrest his march by a similar pious fraud. 
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was accepted by Agesipolis as a satisfactory affirmative. Never- 
theless, to make assurance doubly sure, he went directly forward to 
Delphi, to put the same question to Apollo. As it would have 
been truly embarrassing, however, if the two holy replies had turned 
out such as to contradict each other, he availed himself of the 
prajudicium which he had already received at Olympia, and sub- 
mitted the question to Apollo at Delphi in this form: “ Is thine 
opinion on the question ot the holy truce, the same as that of thy 
father (Zeus)?” “Most decidedly the same,” replied the god. 
Such double warranty, though the appeal was so drawn up as 
scarcely to leave to Apollo freedom of speech,' enabled Agesipolis 
to return with full confidence to Phlius, where his army was al- 
ready mustered; and to march immediately into the Argeian ter- 
ritory by the road of Nemea. Being met on the frontier by two 
heralds with wreaths and in solemn attire,who warned him that it 
was a season of holy truce, he informed them that the gods authorized 
his disobedience to their summons, and marched on into the Argeian 
plain. 

It happened that on the first evening after he had crossed the 
border, the supper and the consequent libation haviag been just 
concluded, an earthquake occurred; or, to translate the Greek 
phrase, “ the god (Poseidon) shook.” To all Greeks, and to Lace- 
dzemonians especially, this was a solemn event, and the personal 
companions of Agesipolis immediately began to sing the paan in 
honor of Poseidon; the general impression among the soldiers 
being, that he would give orders for quitting the territory imme- 
diately, as Agis had acted in the invasion of Elis a few years be- 


r 


It is to this proceeding, perhaps, that Andokides alludes (Or. iii, De Pace, 
g. 27), where he says that the Argeians, though stre: uous in imsistiug chat 
Athens should help them to carry on the war for the possession of Corinth 
against the Lacedemonians, had nevertheless muue a separate peace with 
the latter, covering their own Argeian territory from invasion — αὐτοὶ 0” ἰδίᾳ 
εἰρηνην ποιησώμενοι THY χώραν οὐ παρέχουσιν ἐμπολεμεῖν. Of this obscure 
passage I can give no better explanation. 

? Aristotel. Rhetoric. ii, 23. Ἡγήσιππος ἐν Δελφοὶς ἐπηρώτα τὸν Sedy, 
κεχρημένος πρότερον ᾿Ολυμπιᾶσιν, ei αὐτῷ ταὐτὰ δοκεῖ, ἅπερ τῳ πατρὶ, ὡς 
αἰσχρὸν ὃν τἀνάντα εἰπεῖν. 

A similar stery about the manner of putting the question to Apollo at 
Delphi, after it bad alreacy been put to Zeus at Dédona, is told anout Age- 
siJans on another occasion (Plutarch, Apophth. Lacon. p. 208 F.). 
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fore. Perhaps Agesipolis would have done the same here, constru- 
ing the earthquake as a warning that he had done wrong, in neglect- 
ing the summons of the heralds, —had he not been fortified by 
the recent oracles. Ue now replied, that if the earthquake had 
occurred before he crossed the frontier, he should have considered 
it as a prohibition; but as it came after his crossing, he looked upon 
it as an encouragement to go forward. 

So fully had the Argeians counted on the success of their warning 
transmitted by the heralds, that they had made little preparation 
for defence. Their dismay and confusion were very great; their 
property was still outlying, not yet removed into secure places, so 
that Agesipolis found much both to destroy and to appropriate. 
Me carried his ravages even to the gates of the city, piquing him- 
self on advancing a little farther than Agesilaus had gone in his 
invasion two years before. He was at last driven to retreat by the 
terror of a flash of lightning in his camp, which killed several per. 
sons. And a project which he had formed, of erecting a permanent 
fort on the Argeian frontier, was abandoned in consequence of un- 
favorable sacrifices.! 

Besides these transactions in and near the isthmus of Corinth, 
the war between Sparta and her enemies was prosecuted during 
the same years both in the islands and on the coast of Asia Minor; 
though our information is so imperfect that we can scarcely trace 
the thread of events. The defeat near Knidus (394 Β. c.),— the 
triumphant maritime force of Pharnabazus and Konon at the Isth- 
mus of Corinth in the ensuing year (393 B. c.),— the restoration 
of the Athenian Long Walls and fortified port, — and the activity 
cf Konon with the fleet among the islands,2—so alarmed the 


' Xen. Hellen. iv, 7,7; Pausan. iii, 5, 6 

It rather seems, by the language of these two writers, that they look upon 
the menacing signs, by which Agesipolis was induced to depart, as marks 
cf some displeasure of the gods against his expedition. 

* Xen. Hellen. iv, 8,12. Compare Isokrates, Or. vii, (Areopag.) s.13. a7@ 
σης yap τῆς Ἕ λλάδος ὑπὸ τὴν πόλιν ἡμῶν ὑποπεσούσης Kal μετὰ THY Κόνωνος 
ναυμαχίαν καὶ μωτὰ τὴν Τιμοϑέου στρατηγίαν, ete. This oration. however, 
was composed a long while after the events (about B. c. 353 — see Mr. Clin- 
ton’s Fast. H., in that year); and Isokrates exaggerates! mistaking the 
break-up of the Lacedemonian empire for a resuniption of the Athenian 
Demosthenes also (cont. Leptin. c. 16, p. 477) confounds the same two ideas 
and even the Athenian vote of thanks to Konon, perpetuated on a comme 
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Spartans with the idea of a second Athenian maritime empire, 
that they made every effort to detach the Persian force from the 
side of their enemies. 

The Spartan Antalkidas, a dexterous, winning and artful man,! 
not unlike Lysander, was sent as envoy to Tiribazus (392 B. c.); 
whom we now find as satrap of Ionia in the room of Tithraustes, 
after having been satrap of Armenia during the retreat of the Ten 
Thousand. As Tiribazus was newly arrived in Asia Minor, he 
had not acquired that personal enmity against the Spartans, which 
the active hostilities of Derkyllidas and Agesilaus had inspired to 
Pharnabazus and other Persians. Moreover, jealousy between 
neighboring satraps was an ordinary feeling, which Antalkidas 
now hoped to turn to the advantage of Sparta. To counteract his 
projects, envoys were also sent to Tiribazus, by the confederate 
enemies of Sparta, Athens, Thebes, Covinth, and Argos; and 
iXopon, as the envoy of Athens, was incautiously despatched 
among the number. On the part of Sparta, Antalkidas offered, 
turst, to abandon to the king of Persia all the Greeks on the conti- 
nent of Asia; next, as to all the other Greeks, insular as well as 
continental, he required nothing more than absolute autonomy for 
each separate city, great and small.2 The Persian king (he said) 
could neither desire anything more for himself, nor have any mo- 


qj 


e placed in possession of all the towns on the Asiatic coast, ar 


tive for continuing the war against Sparta, when he should once 
hy 


when he should find both Sparta and Athens rendered incapable 
of annoying him, through the autonomy and disunion of the Hel 

nie world. But to neither of the two propositions of Antalkidas 
Ww uld Athens, Thebes, or Argos, accede. As to the fir {, they repte 


cormally abandoning the Asiatic Greeks ;* 


Plutarch, Artaxerx. c. 22. * Xen. Hellen. iv, 8, 12-14. 

Diodor. xiv, 110. He affirms that these cities strongly objected to this 
concession, five years afterwards, when the peace of Antalkidas was actually 
concluded; but that they were forced to give up their scruples and accept 
the peace including the concession, because they had not force to resist 
Persia and Sparta acting in hearty alliance. 

Hence we may infer with certainty, that they also objected to it during 
the earlier discussions, when it was first broached by Antalkidas; and that 
their objections to it were in part the cause why the discussions reported in 
the text broke off without resuit. 
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as to the second proposition, guaranteeing autonomy to every 
distinct city of Greece, they would admit it only under special 
reserves, Which it did not suit the purpose of Antalkidas to grant. 
In truth the proposition went to break up (and was framed with 
that view) both the Beeotian confederacy under the presidency of 
Thebes, and the union between Argos and Corinth; while it also 
deprived Athens of the chance of recovering Lemnos, Imbros, 
and Skyros,! islands which had been possessed and recognized 
by her since the first commencement of the confederacy of Delos ; 
indeed the two former, even from the time of Miltiades the con- 
queror of Marathon. 

Here commences a new era in the policy of Sparta. That she 
should abnegate all pretension to maritime empire, is noway difficult 
to understand — seeing that it had already been irrevocably over- 
thrown by the defeat of Knidus. Nor can we wonder that she should 
abandon the Greeks on the Asiatic continent to Persian sway; since 
this was nothing more than she had already consented to do in her 
conventions with Tissaphernes and Cyrus during the latter years 
of the Peloponnesian war,? — and consented, let us add, not under 


any of that stringent necessity which at the same time pressed 
upon Athens, but simply with a view to the maximum of victory 
over an enemy already enfeebled. The events which followed the 
close of that war (recounted in a former chapter) had indeed in- 
duced her to alter her determination, and again to espouse their 


It is true that Athens, during her desperate struggles in the last years of 
the Peloponnesian war, had consented to this concession, and even to 
greater, without doing herself any good (Thucyd. viii, 56). But she was 
not now placed in circumstances so imperious as to force her to be equally 
yielding. 

Plato, in the Menexenus (ὁ. 17, p. 245), asserts that all the allies of Athens 
— Beeotians, Corinthians, Argeians, etc., were willing to surrender the Asi- 
atic Greeks at the requisition of Artaxerxes ; but that the Athenians alone 
resolutely stood out, and were in consequence left without any allies. The 
latter part of this assertion, as to the isolation of Athens from her allies, is 
certainly not true; nor do I believe that the allies took essentialiy different 
views from Athens on the point. The Menexenus, eloquent and compli- 
mentary to Athens, must be followed cautiously as to matters of fact. Plato 
goes the length of denying that the Athenians subscribed the convention of 
Antalkidas. Aristeides (Panathen. p. 172) says that they were forced te 
en scribe it, because all their allies abandoned them. 

' Xen. Hellen. iv, 8, 15. 


» a striking passage in the Or. xii, (Panathen.) of Isokratés, s. 110 
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esuse. But the real novelty now first exhibited im her policy, 
ts, the full development of what had before existed in manifest 
tendency, — hostility against all the partial land-confederacies of 
Greece, disguised under the plausible demand of universal autono- 
my for every town, great or small. How this autonomy was 
construed and carried into act, we shall see hereafter ; at present, 
we have only to note the first proclamation of it by Antalkidas 
in the name of Sparta. 

On this occasion, indeed, his mission came to nothing, from the 
peremptory opposition of Athens and the others. But he was fortu- 
nate enough to gain the approbation and confidence of Tiribazus ; 
whe saw so clearly how much both propositions tended to promote 
the interests and power of Persia, that he resolved to go up in 
person to court, and prevail on Artaxerxes to act in concert with 
Sparta. Though not daring to support Antalkidas openly, Tiri- 
bazus secretly gave him money to reinforce the Spartan fleet. He 
at the same time rendered to Sparta the more signal service of ar- 
resting and detaining Konon, pretending that the latter was acting 
contrary to the interests of the king.! This arrest was a gross act of 
perfidy, since Konon not only commanded respect in his character 
of envoy, — but had been acting with the full confidence, and almost 
under the orders, of Pharnabazus. But the removal of an officer of 
so much ability, — the only man who possessed the confidence of 
Pharnabazus, — was the most fatal of all impediments to the πᾶν) 
renovation of Athens. It was fortunate that Konon had had time 
to rebuild the Long Walls, before his means of action were thus 
abruptly intercepted. Respecting his subsequent fate, there exist 
contradictory stories. According to one, he was put to death by 
the Persians in prison; according to another, he found means to 
escape and again took refuge with Evagoras in Cyprus, in which 
island he afterwards died of sickness.2. The latter story appears 
undoubtedly to be the true one. But it is certain that he never 
afterwards had the means of performing any public service, and 
that his career was cut short by this treacherous detention, just at 
the moment when its promise was the most splendid for his 


country. 
! Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 16; Diodor. xiv, 85. 
2 Lysias, Or. xix, (De Bon. Aristoph.) s. 41, 42, 44; Cornelius Nepoa 
Conon, c. 5; Isokrates. Or. iv (Panegyr.) 8. 180. 
16 
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Tiribazus, on going up to the Persian court, seems ty have been 
detained there for the purpose of concerting measures against 
Evagoras, prince of Salamis in Cyprus, whose revolt from Persia 
was now on the point of breaking out. But the Persian court could 
not yet be prevailed upon to show any countenance to the propo- 
sitions of Sparta or of Antalkidas. On the contrary, Struthas, whe 
was sent down to Ionia as temporary substitute for Tiribazus, full 
of anxiety to avenge the ravages of Agesilaus, acted with vigorous 
hostility against the Lacedwmonians, and manifested friendly dis- 
positions towards Athens. 

Thimbron (of whom we have before heard as first taking the 
command of the Cyreian army in Asia Minor, after their return 
from Thrace) received orders again to act as head of the Lacede- 
monian forces in Asia against Strutha,. The new commander, 
with an army estimated by Diodorus at eight thousand men, 
marched from Ephesus into the interior, and began his devastation 
of the territory dependent on Persia. But his previous command, 
though he was personally amiable,? had been irregular and disor- 
derly, and it was soon observed that the same defects were now 
yet more prominent, aggravated by too liberal indulgence in con- 
vivial pleasures. Aware of his rash, contemptuous, and improvi- 
dent mode of attack, Struthas laid a snare for him by sending 
detachment of cavalry to menace the camp, just when Thimbron 
had concluded his morning meal in company with the flute-playe: 
Thersander, — the latter not merely an excellent musician, but 
possessed of a full measure of Spartan courage. Starting from 
his tent at the news, Thimbron, with Thersander, waited only te 
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any orders for the remainder, and hast epel the assailants ; 
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Struthas himself, appearing with a numerous and well-arrayed 
body of cavalry, charged with vigor the disorderly detachment of 
Thimbron. Both that eeneral and Thersander, bravely fighting, 
fell among the first; while the army, deprived of their commande 


1 Diodor. xiv, 99. 
3 Xen. Hellen. iv, 8, 22. δὲ οὗτος ἀνὴρ (Diphridas) εὔχαρις τί 
οὐχ ἧττον τοῦ Θίμβρωνος. μᾶλλόν τε συντεταγμένος, Kil ἐγχείρητ: 
: arin aca 


¢. οὐδὲ γὰρ ἐκράτουν αὐτοῦ at τοῦ σὼμ 


‘ 


) ἔπραττεν. 
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as well as ill-prepared for a battle, made but an ineffetive resist- 
ance. They were broken, warmly pursued, and the greater number 
slain. A few who contrived to escape the active Persian cavalry, 
found shelter in the neighboring cities.! 
‘his victory of Struthas, gained by the Persian cavalry, displays 
a degree of vigor and ability which, fortunately for the Greeks, 
was rarely seen in Persian operations. Our scanty information 
does not enable us to trace its consequences. We find Diphridas 
sent out soon after by the Lacedzmonians, along with the admira! 
Ekdikus, as successor of Thimbron to bring together the remnant 
of the defeated army, and to protect those cities which had con- 
tributed to form it. Diphridas,—a man with all the popular 
qualities of his predecessor, but a better and more careful officer, 
— is said to have succeeded to some extent in this difficult mission. 
Being fortunate enough to take captive the son-in-law of Struthas, 
with his wife, (as Xenophon had captured Asidatés,) he obtained a 
sufficiently large ransom to enable him to pay his troops for some 
time.2 But it is evident that his achievements were not considera- 
ble, and that the Jonian Greeks on the continent are now left to 
make good their position, as they can, against the satrap at Sardis. 
The forces of Sparta were much required at Rhodes; which 
island (as has been mentioned already) had revolted from Sparta 
about five years before (a few months anterior to the battle of Kni- 
dus), dispossessed the Lysandrian oligarchy, and established a 
democratical government. But since that period, an opposition- 
party in the island had gradually risen up, acquired strength, and 
come into correspondence with the oligarchical exiles; who on 
their side warmly solicited aid from Sparta, representing that 
Rhodes would otherwise become thoroughly dependent on Athens. 
Accordingly, the Lacedzemonians sent eight triremes across the A&- 
gean under the command of Ekdikus; the first of their ships of war 
which had crossed since the defeat of Knidus.3 Though the Perso- 
Athenian naval force in the A®gean had been either dismissed or 
paralyzed since the seizure of Konen, yet the Rhodian government 
possessed a fleet of about twenty triremes, besides considerable 
force of other kinds; so that Ekdikus could not even land on the 


' Xen. Hellen. iv, 8. 18, 19. 2 Xen. Hellen. iv 8. 2) 2% 
Xen. Kellen. iv, 8, 21. 
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island, but was compeiled to halt at Knidus. Fortunately, Teleu- 
tias the Lacedeemonian was now in the Corinthian Gulf with a 
fleet of twelve triremes, which were no longer required there; 
since Agesilaus and he had captured Lecheum a few months 
before, and destroyed the maritime force of the Corinthians in 
those waters. He was now directed to sail with his squadron out 
of the Corinthian Gulf across to Asia, to supersede Ekdikus, and 
take the command of the whole fleet for operations off Rhodes. 
On passing by Samos, he persuaded the inhabitants to embrace 
the cause of Sparta, and to furnish him with a few ships; after 
which he went onward to Knidus, where, superseding Ekdikus, he 
found himself at the head of twenty-seven triremes.! In his way 
from Knidus to Rhodes, he accidentally fell in with the Athenian 
admiral Philokrates, conducting ten triremes to Cyprus to the aid 
of Evagoras in his struggle against the Persians. He was fortu- 
nate enough to carry them all as prisoners into Knidus, where he 
sold the whole booty, and then proceeded with his fleet, thus aug- 
mented to thirty-seven sail, to Rhodes. Here he established a 
fortified post, enabling the oligarchical party to carry on an active 
civil war. But he was defeated in a battle, — his enemies being 
decidedly the stronger force in the island, and masters of all 
the cities.° 


* Xen. Hellen. iv, 8, 23. 

Diodorus (xiv, 97) agrees in this number of twenty-seven triremes, and 
n the fact of aid having been obtained from Samos, which island was per- 
maded to detath itself from Athens. But he recounts the circumstances 
navery different manner. He represents the oligarchical party in Rhodes 
as having risen in insurrection, and become masters of the island; he does 


not name Teleutias, but Eudokimus (Ekdikus ἢ), Diphilus (Diphridas 1), 
and Philodikus, as commanders 

The statement of Xenophon deserves the g y. 
ment. His means of information, as well ibc ut ‘Teleutias 
{the brother of Agesilaus) were considerable 

2 Xen. Hellen. iv, 8, 24-26 

Although the three ancient Rhodian cities (Lindus, lalysus, and Kamei- 
rus) had coalesced (see Diodor. xiii, 75) a few years before into the great 
eity of Rhodes, afterwards so powerful and celebrated, — yet they still con- 
tinued to exist, and apparently as fortified pleces. For Xenophon speaks 
of the democrats in Rhodes as rac τε πόλεις ἔχοντας, ete. 

Whether the Philokrates here named as Philokrates son of Ephialtes, ia 
the same person as the PhiJokrates accused in the Thirtieth oration of Ly: 
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The alliance with Evagoras of Cyprus, in his contention against 
Artaxcrxe 5, was at this moment an unfortunate and pe rplexing 
circumstance for Athens, since she was re lying upon Persian aid 
against Sparta, and since Sparta was bidding against her for it. 
But the alliance was one which she could not lightly throw off. 
For Evagoras had not only harbored Konon with the remnant of 
the Athenian fleet after the disaster of /Egospotami, but had 
earned a grant of citizenship and the honor of a statue at Athe ns, 
as a strenuous auxiliary in proc uring ihat Persian aid which gained 
the battle of Knidus, and as a personal combatant in that battle 
before the commencement of his dissension with Artaxerxes.! It 
would have been every way advantageous to Athens at this mo 
ment to decline assisting Evagoras, since (not to mention the 
probability of offending the Persian court) she had more than 
enough to employ all her maritime force nearer home and for pur- 
poses more essential to herself. Yet in spite of these very serious 
considerations of prudence, the paramount feelings of prior obliga- 
tion and gratitude, enforced by influential citizens who had formed 
connections in Cyprus, determined the Athenians to identify them 


. 
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selves with his gallant strugeles? (of which I shall speak more 


fully presently). So little was fickleness, or instability, or the easy 
ae ~ 1; : ᾿ : 
oblivion of past feelings, a part of their real nature, — though 


historians have commonly denounced it as among their prominent 
qualities 
The capture of their squadron under Philokrates, however. and 


the consequent increase of the Lacedzemonian naval force at 


Rhodes, compelled the Athenians to postpone further aid to Eva- 
goras, and to arm forty triremes under Thrasybulus for the Asiatic 
coast; no inconsiderable effort, when we recollect that four years 
before there was scarcely a single trireme in Peirzus, and not even 
a wall of defence around the place. Though sent immediately for 
the assistance of Rhodes, Thrasybulus judged it expedient to go 


s1as — cannot be certainly made out. It is possible enough that there 
ior} 2 τι Υ - } 8 Φ i - ἧς ' 
micht be two contemporary Athenians bearing this name, which would ex 
plain the circumstance that Xenophon here names the father Ephialtes 
| i 4peitiailes — 
a practice occasional with him, but not common 
Isokrates, Or. 1x (Evagoras) s. 67, 68, 82; Epistola Philippi ap De 
mosthen. Orot. p. 161, « 
" νον f “a+ . 
Lysias, Orat. xix, ΠΝ 3onis Aristoph.) 5. 27--44 
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first to the Hellespont ; probably from extreme want of money to 
pay his men. Derkyllidas was still in occupation of Abydos, yet 
there was no Lacedemonian fleet im the strait; so that Thrasybu- 
lus was enabled to extend the alliances of Athens both on the Ku- 
ropean and the Asiatic side, —the latter being under the friendly 
satrap, Pharnabazus. Reconciling the two Thracian princes, Seu- 
thes and Amadokus, whom he found at war, he brought both of 
them into amicable relations with Athens, and then moved forward 
to Byzantium. That city was already in alliance with Athens; 
but on the arrival of Thrasybulus, the alliance was still further 
cemented by the change of its government into a democracy. 
Having established friendship with the opposite city of Chalkedon, 
and being thus master of the Bosphorus, he sold the tithe of the 
commercial ships sailing out of the Euxine ;! leaving doubtless an 
adequate force to exact it. ‘This wasa striking evidence of revived 
Athenian maritime power, which seems also to have been now ex- 
tended more or less to Samothrace, Thasus, and the coast of 


Thrace.® 
From Byzantium, Thrasybulus sailed to Mityléné, which was 


already in friendship with Athens, — though Methymna and the 


other cities in the island were still maintained by a foree under 
the Lacedsemonian harmost, Therimachus. With the aid of the 
Mitylenzans, and of the exiles from other Lesbian cities, ‘Thrasybu- 
lus marched to the borders of Methymna, where he was met by 
Therimachus; who had also brought together his utmost force, but 
was now completely defeated and slain. The Athenians thus be- 
came masters of Antissa and Eresus, where they were enabled to 
levy a valuable contribution, as well as to plunder the refractory 
territory of Methymuna. Nevertheless, Thrasybulus, in spite of 
farther help from Chios and Mityléné, still thought himself not in 
a situation to go to Rhodes with advantage. Perhaps he was not 
sure of pay in advance, and the presence of unpaid troops in an 


! Xen. Hellen. iv, 8, 25-27. 

Polybius (iv, 38-47) gives instructive remarks and information about the 
importance of Byzantium and its very peculiar position, in the ancient 
world. — as well as about the dues charged on the merchant vessels going 
into. or coming out of, the Euxine,— and the manner in which these dues 
pressed upon general trade. 

* Xen. Hellen. v, I, 7. 


DEATH OF THRASYBULUS, S07 


exhausted island might be a doubtful benefit. Accordingly. he 
sailed from Lesbos along the western and southern coast bile 
Minor, levying contributions at Halikarnassus! and othe: places, 
until he came to Aspendus in Pamphylia; where he also obtained 
money and was about to depart with it, when some misdeeds com- 
mitted by his soldiers so exasperated the inhabitants, that they 
attacked him by night unprepared in his tent, and slew him.2 
Thus perished the citizen to whom, more than to any one else 
Athens owed not only her renovated democracy, but its wise ὑῶν 
erous, and harmonious working, after renovation. Even the Shilo 
Laconian and oligarchical Xenophon bestows upon him a marked 
and unaffected eulogy. His devoted patriotism in commencing 
and prosecuting the struggle against the Thirty, at a time ins 
they not only were at the height of their power, but had plausible 
ground for calculating on the full auxiliary strength of Sparta, 
deserves high admiration. But the feature which stands yet more 
eminent in his character, — a feature infinitely rare in the Grecian 
character, generally, — is, that the energy of a successful leader 
was combined with complete absence both of vindictive antipathies 
for the past, and of overbearing ambition for himself. Content to 
live himself as a simple citizen under the restored democracy, he 
taught his countrymen to forgive an oligarchical party from whom 
they had suffered atrocious wrongs, and set the example himself 
of acquiescing, in the loss of his own large property. The gener- 
osity of such a proceeding ought not to count for less, because it was 
at the same time dictated by the highest political prudence. We 
find in an oration of Lysias against Ergokles (a citizen who served 
in the Athenian fleet on this last expedition), in which the latter 
is accused of gross peculation, — insinuations against Thrasybulus, 
of hay ing countenanced the delinquency, though coupled with 
praise of his general character. Even the words as they now 
stand are so vague as to carry little evidence; but when we re: 


Lysias, Or. xxviii, cont. Erg. 5. 1-20. 

* Xen. Hellen. iv, 8, 28-30; Diodor. xiv, 94. 

The latter states that Thrasybulus lost twenty-three triremes by a storm 
near Lesbos, — which Xenophon does not notice, and which seems improb 
able. 

* Xen. Hellen. iv, 8,31. Καὶ Θρασύβουλος μὲν δὴ, μάλα δοκῶν ἀνὴρ ἐγα 
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reflect that the oration was spoken after the death of Thrasybulus, 
they are entitled to no weight at all.! 

The Athenians sent Agyrrhius to succeed Thrasybulus. After 
the death of the latter, we may conclude that the fleet went to 
Rhodes, its original destination, — though Xenophon does not 
expressly say so, — the rather, as neither Teleutias nor any subse- 
quent Lacedzmonian commander appears to have become master 
of the island, in spite of the considerable force which they had 
there assembled.2 The Lacedemonians, however, on their side, 
being also much in want of money, Teleutias was obliged (in the 
same manner as the Athenians), to move from island to island, 
levying contributions as he could.3 

When the news of the successful proceedings of Thrasybulus 
at Byzantium and the Hellespont, again establishing a toll for the 
profit of Athens, reached Sparta, it excited so much anxiety, that 
Anaxibius, having great influence with the ephors of the time, 
prevailed on them to send him out as harmost to Abydos, in the 
room of Derkyllidas, who had now been in that post for several 
years. Having been the officer originally employed to procure the 


? Lysias, cont. Ergo. Or. xxviii, 8. 9. 

Ergokles is charged in this oration with gross abuse of power, oppression 
towards allies and citizens of Athens, and peculation for his own profit, 
during the course of the expedition of Thrasybulus ; who is indirectly ac- 
eused of conniving at such misconduct. It appears that the Athenians, as 
soon as they were informed that Thrasybulus had established the toll in the 
Bosphorus, passed a decree that an account should be sent home of all 
moneys exacted from the various cities, and that the colleagues of Thrasy- 
bulus should come home to go through the audit (5. 5) ; implying (so far as 
we can understand what is thus briefly noticed) that Thrasybulus himself 
should not be obliged to come home, but might stay on his Hellespontine or 
Asiatic command. Ergokles, however, probably one of these colleagues, 
resented this degree as an insult, and advised Thrasybulus to seize Byzan- 
tium, to retain the fleet, and to marry the daughter of the Thracian prince 
Seuthés. It is also affirmed in the oration that the fleet had come home 
in very bad condition (s. 2-4), and that the money, levied with so much 
criminal abuse, had been either squandered or fraudulently appropriated. 

We learn from another oration that Ergokles was condemned to death. 
His property was confiscated, and was said *o amount to thirt; talents, 
though he had been poor before the expelition; but nothing like that 
amount was discovered after the sentence of confiscation (Lysias, Or. xxx 
cont. Philokrat. s. 3). 

* Xen. Hellen. iv, 3 3]. 3 Xen Hellen. v, 1,2 
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revolt of the place from Athens (in 411 B. c.),! Derkyllidas had 
since rendered service not less essential in preserving it to Sparta, 
during the extensive desertion which followed the battle of Knidus. 
But it was supposed that he ought to have checked the aggressive 
plans of Thrasybulus; moreover, Anaxibius promised, if a small 
force were entrusted to him, to put down effectually the newly- 
revived Athenian influence. He was supposed to know well, those 
regions in which he had once already been admiral, at the moment 
when Xenophon and the Cyreian army first returned; the harsh- 
ness, treachery, and corruption, which he displayed in his dealing 
with that gallant body of men, have been already recounted in a 
former chapter.2. With three triremes, and funds for the pay of 
a thousand mercenary troops, Anaxibius accordingly went to 
Abydos. He began his operations with considerable vigor, both 
against Athens and Pharnabazus. While he armed a land-force, 
which he employed in making incursions on the neighboring cities 
in the territory of that satrap, —he at the same time reinforced 
his little squadron by three triremes out of the harbor of Abydos, 
so that he became strong enough to seize the merchant vessels 
passing along the Hellespont to Athens or to her allies.s The 
force which Thrasybulus had left at Byzantium to secure the 
strait revenues, was thus inadequate to its object without farther 
addition. 

Fortunately, Iphikrates was at this moment disengaged at 
Athens, having recently returnd from Corinth with his body of 
peltasts, for whom doubtless employment was wanted. He was 
accordingly sent with twelve hundred peltasts and eight tri- 
remes, to combat Anaxibius in the Hellespont; which now became 
again the scene of conflict, as it had been in the latter years of the 
Peloponnesian war; the Athenians from the European side, the 
Lacedzmonians from the Asiatic. At first the warfare consisted 
of desultory privateering, and money-levying excursions, on both 
sides. But at length, the watchful genius of Iphikrates discov- 


' Thucyd. viii, 61; compare Xenoph. Anab. v, 6, 24. 

? See above, Chapter Ixxi, p. 156 of the present volume 

* Xen. Hellen. iv, 8, 32, 83. 

4 Xen. Hellen. iv, 8, 35,36. τὸ μὲν πρῶτον λῃστὰς διαπέμποντες ἐπολέ- 
uovr ἀλλήλοις Ὅπως δοκοίη, ὥσπερ εἰώϑει. ἐπ᾽ ἀργυρολογιαν ἐπᾷ 
ναπεπλευκέεναι. 
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sred opportunity for a successful stratagem. Anaxibius, having just 
drawn the town of Antandrus into his alliance, had marched thither 
for the purpose of leaving a garrison in it, with his Lacedemonian 
and mercenary forces, as well as two hundred hoplites from Abydos 
itself. His way lay across the mountainous region of Ida, south- 
ward to the coast of the gulf of Adramyttium. Accordingly, 
Iphikrates, foreseeing that he would speedily return, crossed over 
in the night from the Chersonese, and planted himself in ambush 
on the line of return march; at a point where it traversed the 
desert and mountainous extremities of the Abydene territory, near 
the gold mines of Kremasté. The triremes which carried him 
across were ordered to sail up the strait on the next day, in order 
that Anaxibius must be apprised of it, and might suppose Iphi- 
krates to be employed on his ordinary money-levying excursion. 
The stratagem was completely successful. Anaxibius returned 
on the next day, without the least suspicion of any enemy at hand, 
marching in careless order and with long-stretched files, as well 
from the narrowness of the mountain path as from the circum- 
stance that he was in the friendly territory of Abydos. Not ex- 
pecting to fight, he had unfortunately either omitted the morning 
sacrifice, or taken no pains to ascertain that the victims were favor- 
able ; so Xenophon informs us,! with that constant regard to the 
divine judgments and divine warnings which pervades both the 
Hellenica and the Anabasis. Iphikrates having suffered the 
Abydenes who were in the van to pass, suddenly sprang from 
his ambush, to assault Anaxibius with the Lacedemonians and 
the mercenaries, as they descended the mountain-pass into the 
plain of Kremasté. His appearance struck terror and confusion 
into the whole army ; unprepared in its disorderly array for sted- 
fast resistance,— even if the minds of the soldiers had been ever 
so well strung, — against well-trained peltasts, who were sure to 
prevail over hoplites not in steady rank. To Anaxibius himself, 
the truth stood plain at once. Defeat was inevitable, and there 


remained no other resource for him except to die like a brave man. 


' Xen. Hellen. iv, 8,36. Ὁ ᾿Αναξίβιος ἀπεπορεύετο, ὡς μὲν ἐλέγετο, οὐ δὲ 
τῶν ἱερῶν γεγενημένων αὐτῷ ἐκείνῃ τῇ ἡμέρᾳ, ἀλλὰ καταφ- 
ρόνήσας, ὅτι διὰ φιλίας τε ἐπυρεύετο καὶ ἐς πόλιν φιλίαν, καὶ ὅτι ἤκουε TOS 
ἀπαντώντων, τὸν ᾿Ιφικράτην ἀναπεπλευκέ. αἱ τὴν ἐπὶ Προικοννῆσυυ, ἀμελέστε 
ρον ἐπορεύετο. 
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Accordingly, desiring his shield-bearer to hand to him his shield, 
he said to those around him, —“ Friends, my honor commands me 
to die here; but do you hasten away, and save yourselves, before 
the enemy close with us.” Such order was hardly required to de- 
termine his panic-stricken troops, who fled with one accord towards 
Abydos ; while Anaxibius himself awaited firmly the approach of 
the enemy, and fe%l gallantly fighting on the spot. No less than 
twelve Spartan harmosts, those who had been expelled from their 
various governments by the defeat of Knidus, and who had re- 
mained ever since under Derkyllidas at Abydos, stood with the 
like courage and shared his fate. Such disdain of life hardly sur- 
prises us in conspicuous Spartan citizens, to whom preservation by 
flight was “ no true preservation” (in the language of Xenophon)! 
but simply prolongation of life under intolerable disgrace at home. 
But what deserves greater remark is, that the youth to whom An- 
axibius was tenderly attached and who was his constant companion, 
could not endure to leave him, stayed fighting by his side, and 
perished by the same honorable death.* So strong was the mutual 
devotion which this relation between persons of the male sex in- 
spired in the ancient Greek mind. With these exceptions, no one 
else made any attempt to stand. All fled, and were pursued by 
Iphikrates as far as the gates of Abydos, with the slaughter of fifty 
out of the two hundred Abydene hoplites, and two hundred of the 
remaining troops. 

This well-planned and successful exploit, while it added to the 
reputation of Iphikrates, rendered the Athenians again masters of 
the Bosphorus and the Hellespont, ensuring both the levy of the 
dues and the transit of their trading vessels. But while the 
Athenians were thus carrying on naval war at Rhodes and the 
Hellespont, they began to experience annoyance nearer home, 
from A®eima. 

That island (within sight as the eyesore of Peireeus, as Perikles 
was wont to call it) had been occupied fifty years before by a 
population eminently hostile to Athens, afterwards conquered and 


' See the remarks a few pages back, upon the defeat and destruction of 
the Lacedsemonian mora by Iphikrates, near Lecheum, page 350. 

2 Xen. Hellen. iv, 8,39. Καὶ τὰ παιδικὰ μέντοι αὐτῷ παρέμεινε, καὶ τῶν 
Λακεδαιμονίων δὲ τῶν συνεληλυϑότων ἐκ τῶν πόλεων ἁρμοστήρων ὡς δώδεκα 
καχόμενοι συναπέϑανον" οἱ δ᾽ ἄλλοι φεύγοντες ἔπιπτον. 
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expelled by her, — at last again captured in the new abode which 
they had obtained in Laconia, — and put to death by her order. 
During the Peloponnesian war, A‘gina had been tenanted by 


Athenian citizens as outsettlers or kleruchs ; all of whom had been 
driven in after the battle of AZgospotami. ‘The island was then 
restored by Lysander to the remnant of the former population, — 
as many of them at least as he could find. 

These new A®ginetans, though doubtless animated by associa- 
tions highly unfavorable to Athens, had nevertheless remained not 
only at peace, but also in reciprocal commerce, with her, until a 
considerable time after the battle of Knidus and the rebuilding of 
her Long Walls. And so they would have continued, of their own 
accord, — since they could gain but little, and were likely to ‘ose 
all the security of their traffic, by her hostility, — had they not 
been forced to commence the war by Eteonikus, the Lacedamonian 
harmost in the island;! one amidst many examples of the manner 
in which the smaller Grecian states were dragged into war, with- 
out any motive of their own, by the ambition of the greater, — 
by Sparta as well as by Athens.° With the concurrence of the 
ephors, Eteonikus authorized and encouraged all A®ginetans to fit 
out privateers for depredation on Attica; which aggression the 


1 Xen. Hellen. v, 1,1. Ov δὲ πάλεν ὁ "Eredvixog ἐν τῇ Αἰγίνῃ, καὶ 
ἐπιμιξίᾳ χρωμένων τὸν πρόσϑεν χρόνον τῶν A ἰγινητῶν πρὸς τοὺς ᾿Αϑηναίους, 
ἐπεὶ φανερῶς κατὰ ϑάλατταν ἐπολεμεῖτο ὁ πόλεμος, Fv δόξαν καὶ τοῖς ἐφόροις, 
ἐφιησι ληΐζεσϑαι τὸν βουλόμενον ἐκ τῆς ᾿Αττικῆς. 

The meaning of the word πάλεν here is not easy to determine, since (as 
Schneider remarks) not a word had been said before about the presence of 
Eteonikus at AXgina. Perhaps we may explain it by supposing that Eteo 
nikus found the Aiginetans reluctant to engage in the war, and that he did 
not like to involve them in it without first going to Sparta to consult the 
ephors. Is was on coming back to AXgina (πάλιν) from Sparta, after having 
obtained the consent of the ephors (ξυνδόξαν καὶ τοὶς ἐφόροις), that he issued 
the letters of inarque. 

Schneider’s note explains τὸν πρόσϑεν χρόνον inco:rectly, in my judg- 
ment. 

Compare Xen. Hellen. vi, 3,8; Thucyd. iii, 13. The old ®ginetan 
antipathy against Athens, when thus again instigated, continued for a con- 
siderable time. A year or two afterwards, when the philosopher Plato was 
taken to Aégina to be sold as a slave. it was death to any Athenian to land 
ja the island { Aristides, Or xlvi, p. 38+, p. 306 Dindorf, Diogenes. Leert 
ty 39 Plutarch Lion. c. 5). 
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Athenians resented, after suffering considerable inconvenience by 
sending a force of ten triremes to block up Aégina from the sea, 
with a body of hoplites under Pamphilus to construct and occupy 
a permanent fort in the island. This squadron, however, was soon 
driven off (though Pamphilus still continued to occupy the fort) by 
Teleutias, who came to A2gina on hearing of the blockade ; having 
beon engaged, with the fleet which he commanded at Rhodes, m 
an expedition among the Cyclades, for the purpose of levying 
contributions. He seems to have been now at the term of his 
year of command, and while he was at JEgina, his successor, 
Hierax, arrived from Sparta, on his way to Rhodes, to supersede 
him. The fleet was, accordingly, handed over to Hierax at /Xgi- 
na, while Teleutias went directly home to Sparta. So remarkable 
was his popularity among the seamen, that numbers of them ac- 
companied him down to the water-edge, testifying their regret and 
attachment by crowning him with wreaths, or pressing his hand 
Some. who came down too late, when he was already under weigh, 
‘ast their wreaths on the sea, uttering prayers for his health and 
happiness. ! 

Hierax, while carrying back to Rhodes the remaining fleet whicl 
Teleutias had brought from that island, left his subordinate Gor- 
σῦραϑ as harmost at ASgina with twelve triremes ; a force which 
protected the island completely, and caused the fortified post occu 


| Xen. Hellen. v, 1,3. Ὁ δὲ Τελευτίας, μακαριώτατα δὴ ἀπέπλευσεν oi- 
«ade, etc. 

This description of the scene at the departure of Teleutias (for whom, 
as well as for his brother Agesilaus, Xenophon always manifests a marked 
sympathy) is extremely interesting. The reflection, too, with which Xen- 
ophon follows it up, deserves notice, — “ I know well that in these incidents 
I am not recounting any outlay of money, or danger incurred, or memorable 
stratagem. But by Zeus, it does seem to me worth a man’s while to reflect, 
by what sort of conduct Teleutias created such dispositions in his soldiers. 
This is a true man’s achievement, more precious than any outlay or any 
danger.” 

What Xenophon here glances at in the case of Teleutias, is the scheme 
worked out in detail in the romance of the Cyropexdia {7d ἐθελοντῶν ἄρχειν 
—thv exercising command in such manner as tc have willing and obedient 
subjects) —and touched upon indirectly in various of his other compo: 
sitions, — the Hiero, the GEconomicus, and portions of the Memorabilia 
The ideal of government, as it presented itself to Xenophon, was the pasar 
nal despotism, or something like it. 
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pied by the Athenians under Pamphilus to be itself blocked up, 
insomuch that after an interval of four months, a special decree 
was passed at Athens to send a numerous squadron apd fetch away 
the garrison. As the Auginetan privateers, aided by the squadron 
of Gorgépas, now recommenced their annoyances against Attica, 
thirteen Athenian triremes were put in equipment under Eunomus 
as a guard-squadron against Agina. But Gorgépas and his squad- 
ron were now for the time withdrawn, to escort Antalkidas, the 
new Lacedemonian admiral sent to Asia chiefly for the purpose 
of again negotiating with Tiribazus. On returning back, after 
landing Antalkidas at Ephesus, Gorgopas fell in with Eunomus, 
whose pursuit, however, he escaped, landing at /Egina just before 
sunset. The Athenian admiral, after watching for a short time 
until he saw the Lacedemonian seamen out of their vessels and 
ashore, departed as it grew dark to Attica, carrying a light to pre- 
vent his ships from parting company. But Gorgdpas, causing his 
men to take a hasty meal, immediately reémbarked and pursued ; 
keeping on the track by means of the light, and taking care not to 
betray himself eitner ,> tne «ye of oars or by the chant of the 
Keleustés. Eunomus had n= suspicion of the accompanying enemy. 
Just after he had touched land near cape Zostér in Attica, when 
his men were in the act of disembarking, Gorgépas gave signal by 
trumpet to attack. After a short action by moonlight, four of the 
Athenian squadrons were captured, and carried off to A®gina; 
with the remainder, Eunomus escaped to Peirzus.! 

This victory, rendering both Gorgépas and the A%ginetans con- 
fident, laid them open to a stratagem skilfully planned by the 
Athenian Chabrias. That officer, who seems to have been dis- 
missed from Corinth as Iphikrates had been before him, was now 
about to conduct a force of ten triremes and eight hundred peltasts 
to the aid of Evagoras; to whom the Athenians were thus paying 
their debt of gratitude, though they could ill-spare any of their 
forces from home. Chabrias, passing over from Peireus at night, 
landed without being perceived in a desert place of the coast of 
ZEgina, and planted himself in ambush with his peltasts at some 
little distance inland of the Herakleion or temple of Herakles, 
amidst hollow ground suitable for concealment. He had before 


' Xen. Hellen. v, 1, 6-10. 
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made agreement with another squadron and a body of hoplites 
under Demznetus ; who arrived at daybreak and landed at At%gi- 
na at a point called Tripyrgia, about two miles distant from the 
Herakleion, but farther removed from the city. As soon as their 
arrival became known, Gorgépas hastened out of the city to repel 
them, with all the troops he could collect, Aginetans as well as 
marines out of the ships of war, — and eight Spartans who hap- 
pened to be his companions in the island. In their march from 
the city to attack the new comers, they had to pass near the Hera- 
kleion, and therefore near the troops in ambush; who, as soon as 
Gorgépas and those about him had gone by, rose up suddenly and 
attacked them in the rear. ‘The stratagem succeeded not less 
completely than that of Iphikrates at Abydos agamst Anaxibius. 
Gorgépas and the Spartans near him were slain, the rest were 
defeated, and compelled to flee with considerable loss back to the 
city.! 

After this brilliant success, Chabrias pursued his voyage to Cy 
prus, and matters appeared so secure on the side of A%gina, that 
Demenetus also was sent to the Hellespont to reinforce Iphi- 
krates. For some time indeed, the Lacedemonian ships at A¢gina 
did nothing. Eteonikus, who was sent as successor to Gorgdpas,? 
could neither persuade nor constrain the seamen to go aboard, 
since he had no funds, while their pay was in arrears; so that 
Athens with her coast and her trading-vessels remained altogether 
unmolested. At length the Lacedzemonians were obliged to send 
again to /Xgina Teleutias, the most popular and best-beloved of all 
their commanders, whom the seamen welcomed with the utmost 
delight. Addressing them under the influence of this first impres- 
sion, immediately after he had offered sacrifice, he told them plamly 
that he had brought with him no money, but that he had come to 


yut them in the way of procuring it; that he should himself touch 
. © 


nothing until they were amply provided, and should require of 
them “Ὁ bear no more hardship or fatigue than he went through 
himself; that the power and prosperity of Sparta had all been 
purchased by willingly braving danger, as well as toil, in the cause 
of duty; that it became valiant men to seek their pay, not by 


' Xen. Hellen. v, 1, 12, 13. 
? So we may conclude from Xen. Hellen. v, 1, 13; Demeenetus ts found 
at the Hellespont v, 1, 26. 
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eringing to any one, but by their own swords at the cost of ene- 
mies. And he engaged to find them the means of doing this, 
provided they would now again manifest the excellent qualities 
which he knew them by experience to possess. 

This address completely won over the seamen, who received it 
with shouts of applause ; desiring Teleutias to give his orders forth- 
with, and promising ready obedience. “ Well, (said he), now go 
and get your suppers, as you were intecding to do; and thsn come 
immediately on shipboard, bringing with you provisions for one 
day. Advance me thus much out of your own means, that we may, 
by the will of the gods, make an opportune voyage.”® 

In spite of the eminent popularity of Teleutias, the men would 
probably have refused to go on board, had he told them before- 
hand his intention of sailing with his twelve triremes straight into 
the harbor of Peireus. At first sight, the enterprise seemed in- 
sane, for there were triremes in it more than sufficient to over- 
whelm him. But he calculated on finding them all unprepared, with 
seamen as wellas officers in their lodgings ashore, so that he could 
not only strike terror and do damage, but even realize half an 
hour’s plunder before preparations could be made to resist him. 
Such was the security which now reigned there, especially since 
the death of Gorgopas, that no one dreamt of an attack. The har- 
bor was open, as it had been forty years before, when Brasidas (in 
the third year of the Peloponnesian war) attempted the like enter- 
prise from the port of Megara.3 Even then, at the maximum of 
the Athenian naval power, it was an enterprise possible, simply 
because every one considered it to be impossible ; and it only failed 
because the assailants became terrified, and flinched in the exe- 


cution. 


1 Xen. Hellen. v, 1, 14-17. 

2 Xen. Hellen. v, 1,18. "Ἄγετε, ὦ ἀνδρες, δειπνήσατε μὲν, ἅπερ καὶ ὡς 
ἐμέλλετε" προπαράσχετε δέ μοι μιὰς ἡμέρας σιτον᾽ ἔπειτα δὲ ἥκετε ἐπὶ τὰς 
ναῦς αὔτικα μάλα, ὅπως πλεύσωμεν, ἔνϑα ϑεὸς ἐϑέλει, ἐν καιρῷ ἀφιξόμενοι 

Schneider doubts whether the words προπαράσχετε dé μοι are correct. 
But they seem to me to bear a very pertinent meaning. Teleutias had no 
money : yet it was necessary for his purpose that the seamen should come 
furnished with one day’s provision beforehand. Accordingly he is obliged 
to ask them to get provision for themselves, or to lend it, as it were, to him; 
though they were already so Jissatisfied from not having received theit 
pay. 3 Thucyd. ii, 94. 
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A little after dark, Teleutias quitted the harbor of gina, with- 
out telling any one whither he was going. Rowing leisurely, and 
allowing his men alternate repose on their oars, he found himself 
before morning within half a mile of Peirzeus, where he waited 
until day was just dawning, and then led his squadron straight 
into the harbor. Everything turned out as he expected; there 
was not the least idea of being attacked, nor the least preparation 
for defence. Not a single trireme was manned or in fighting con- 
dition, but several were moored without their crews, together with 
merchant-vessels, loaded as well as empty. Teleutias directed the 
captains of his squadron to drive against the triremes, and disable 
them; but by no means to damage the beaks of their own ships 
by trying to disable the merchant-ships. Even at that early hour, 
many Athenians were abroad, and the arrival of the unexpected 
assailants struck every one with surprise and consternation. Loud 
and vague cries transmitted the news through all Peirzus, and 
from Peirzeus up to Athens, where it was believed that their har- 
bor was actually taken. Every man having run home for his arms, 
the whole force of the city rushed impetuously down thither, with 
one accord, — hoplites as well as horsemen. But before such suc- 
cors could arrive, Teleutias had full time to do considerable mis- 
chief. His seamen boarded the larger merchant-ships, seizing both 
the men and the portable goods which they found aboard. Some 
even jumped ashore on the quay (called the Deigma), laid hands 
on the tradesmen, ship-masters, and pilots, whom they saw near, 
and carried them away captive. Various smaller vessels with their 
entire cargoes were also towed away; and even three or four tri- 
remes. With all these Teleutias sailed safely out of Peireus, 
sending some of his squadron to escort the prizes to Aégina, while 
he himself with the remainder sailed southward along the coast. 
As he was seen to come out of Peiraus, his triremes were mis- 
taken for Athenian, and excited no alarm; so that he thus cap 
tured several fishing-boats, and passage-boats coming with passen- 
gers from the islands to Athens, — together with some merchant- 
men carrying corn and other goods, at Sunium. All were carried 
safely into A¢gina.! 

The enterprise of Teleutias, thus admirably concerted and 


.-....... 


' Xen. Hellen v, 1, 18--22. 
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executed without the loss of a man procured for him a plentiful 
booty, of which, probably not the least valuable portion consisted 
in the men seized as captives. When sold at Atgina, it yielded 89 

= > 
larce a return that he was enabled to pay down at once a month’s 
ἘΠ 4 ; en Ὁ attache 1im than ever 
pay to his seamen ; who became more attached to Ϊ Π 


and kept the triremes in animated and active service — 
orders.! Admonished by painful experience, indeed, the ns sori 
were now, doubtless, careful both in guarding and in closing Γ 61» 
reus; as they had become forty years before after the unsueccess- 
fal attack of Brasidas. But in spite of the utmost vigilance, they 
suffered an extent of damage from the indefatigable Tcleutias, 
and from the ZEginetan privateers, quite sufficient to make them 
weary of the war.? τε: 

We ecarnot doubt, indeed, that the prosecution ot the war nm 
have been a heavy financial burthen upon the Athenians, from 
295 p. 6. downward to 887 B.C. J.ow they made good the cost, 
without any contributory allies, or any foreign support, except what 
Konon obtained during one year from Pharnabazus, — we are not 
‘,formed. On the revival of the democracy in 403 B. C., the pov- 
erty of the city, both public and private, had been very oTeat, 
owing to the long previous war, ending with the loss of all Athe- 
nian property abroad. Ata period about three years afterwards 
τ seems that the Athenians were in arrears, not merely for the 
tribute-money which they then owed to Sparta as her subject allies, 
but also for debts due to the Beeotians on account of damage done; 
that they were too poor to perform in full the religious sacrifices 
prescribed for the year, and were obliged to omit some even of the 
more ancient ; that the docks as well as the walls were in sad want 
of repair. Even the pay to those citizens who attended the pub- 


1 Xen Hellen. vy, 1, - 


2 Xen. Hellen. v, 

Even ten years after this, however, when the Lacedzmonian harmost 
Sphodrias marched from Thespiz by night to surprise Peirseus, it was with- 
cut gates on the landside — ἀπύλωτος -ττοῦ at least without any such gates 
as would resist an assault (Xen. Hellen. v, 4, 20). 

ὁ Lysias. Orat. xxx, cont. Nikomachum, s. 21-30. 

I trust this Oration so far as the matter of fact, that in the preceding 
year, some ancient sacrifices had been omitted from state-poverty ; but the 
manner in which the speak r makes this fact tell against Nikomachus, may 


or may not be just, 
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lic assemblies and sat as dikasts in the dikasteries, — pay essential 
to the working of the democracy, — was restored only by degrees; 
beginning first at one obolus, and not restored to three oboli, at 
which it had stood before the capture, until after an interval of 
some years.! It was at this time too that the Thedrie Board, or 
Paymasters for the general expenses of public worship and sacri- 
fice, was first established ; and when we read how much the Athe- 
nians were embarrassed for the means of celebrating the pre- 
seribed sacrifices, there was, probably, great necessity for the 
formation of some such office. The disbursements connected with 
this object had been effected, before 403 B. c., not by any special 
Board, but by the Hellenotamiz, or treasurers of the tribute col- 
lected from the allies, who were not renewed after 403 B. c. as the 
Athenian empire had ceased to exist.2 A portion of the money dis- 
bursed by the Theoric Board for the religious festivals, was em- 
ployed in the distribution of two oboli per head, called the diobely, 
to all present citizens, and actually received by all,— not merely by 
the poor, but by persons in easy circumstances also.3 This distribu- 
tion was made at several festivals, having originally begun at the 
Dionysia, for the purpose of enabling the citizens to obtain places at 
the theatrical representations in honor of Dionysus ; but we do not 
know either the number of the festivals, or the amount of the total 
sum. It was, in principle, a natural corollary of the religious idea 
connected with the festival; not simply because the comfort and 
recreation of each citizen, individually taken, was promoted by his 
being enabled to attend the festival, — but because the collective 
effect of the ceremony, in honoring and propitiating the god, was 
believed to depend in part upon a multitudinous attendance and 
lively manifestations.4 Gradually, however, this distribution of 


' Aristophan. Ecclesias. 300-310. 

* See the Inscription No. 147, in Boeckn’s Corpus Inseriptt. Graecor. — 
Boeckh, Public Economy of Athens, ii, 7, p. 179, 18v, Eng. transl. — and 
Schémann, Antiq. Jur. Publ. Gree. 8. 77, p. 320. 

3 Demosthenes, Philippic. iv, p. 141, 5. 43; Demosth. Orat. xliv, cont. 
Leocharem, p. 1091, s. 48. 

4 It is common to represent the festivals at Athens as if they were sa 
many stratagems for feeding poor citizens at the public expense. But the 
primitive idea and sentiment of the Grecian religious festival —the satis- 
faction to the god dependent upon multitudinous spectators sympathizing 
and enjoying themselves together (ἄμμιγα πάντας) --ῖδ much anterior te 
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Theoriz or festival-money came to be pushed to an abusive and 
mischievous excess, which is brought before our notice forty years 
afterwards, during the political career of Demosthenes. Until that 
time, we have no materials for speaking of it; and what I here 
notice is simply the first creation of the Thedric Board. 

The means of Athens for prosecuting the war, and for paying 
ler troops sent as well to Beotia as to Corinth, must have been 
derived mainly from direct assessments on property, called eis- 
phore. And some such assessments we find alluded to generally 

~as having taken place during these years; though we know no 


details either as to frequency or amount.! Bu: the restitution of 


the development of democracy at Athens. See the old oracles in Demos- 
then. cont. Meidiam, p. 531, s.66; Homer, Hymn. Apollin. 147; K. F. Herr- 
mann, Gottesdienstlich. Alterthimer der Griechen, 5. 8 ᾿ 
' See such direct assessments on property alluded to in various speeches 
of Lysias, Orat. xix. De Bonis Aristoph. s. 31, 45, 63; Orat. xxvii. cont. Epi 
kratem, s.11, Orat. xxix. cont. Philokrat. s. 14. . . μὰ 
Boeckh (in his Public Econ. of Athens, iv, 4, p. 493, Engl. transl., which 
passage stands unaltered in the second edition of the German original re- 
cently published, p 642) affirms that a proposition for the assessment of a 
direct property-tax of one-fortieth, or two and a half per cent., was made 
about this time by a citizen named Euripides, who announced ΟΝ intended 
to produce five hundred talents; that the proposition was at first enthusias- 
tically welcomed by the Athenians, and procured for its author anhounded 
popularity; but that he was presently cried down and disgraced, because on 
farther examination the measure proved unsatisfactory and empty talk 
Sievers also (Geschichte von Griech. bis zur Schlacht von Mantinei 
ΡΡ. 100, 101) adopts the same view as Boeckh, that this was a real pro : 
sition of a property tax of two and a half per cent., made by Enripides Af 
ter having alleged that the Athenians in these times supplied their snsabne é‘ 
by the most unscrupulous injustice in confiscating the property of rich citi 
zens, — referring as proof to passages in the orators, none of which estab- 
lishes his conclusion, — Sievers goes on to say, — “ But that these violences 
did not suffice, 1s shown by the fact that the people caught with greedy im 
patience at other measures. Thus a new scheme of finance, which “i Ι 
was presently discovered to be insufficient or inapeficable excited at An 
the most extravagant joy.” He adds in a note: “ The ocheane rooeed d 
from Euripides ; 1t was a property tax of two and a half per mat Se 
Aristoph. Ecclesiaz. 823; Boeckh, Staatshaush. ii, p. 27. Ne, 
In my judgment, the assertion here made by Boeckh and Sievers rests 
upon no sufficient ground. The passage of Aristophanes does not warrant 


us in concluding anythin a ᾿ 
is α« follows: Sai ything at all about a proposition for a property-tax. ἃ 
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e fortifications of Peireeus by Konon, 
16 finances of Athens than 


τὸ ὁ᾽ ἔναγχος οὐχ ἅπαντες ἡμεῖς ὦμνυμεν 
τάλαντ᾽ ἔσεσϑε: πεντακόσια τῇ πόλει 

Τῆς τεσσαρακοστῆς, ἣν ἐπόρισ᾽ Etpiridng ; 
Κεὐϑὺς κατεχρύσου πᾶς ἀνὴρ Εὐριπίδην 
Ὅτε δὴ δ᾽ ἀνασκοπουμένοις ἐφαίνετο 

Ὁ Διὸς Κόρινϑος, καὶ τὸ πρᾶγμ᾽ οὐκ ἤρκεσεν, 
Πάλιν κατεπίττου πᾶς ἀνὴρ Εὐριπίδην. 

What this “new financial scheme” (so Sievers properly calls it) was, which 
the poet here alludes to, — we have no means of determining. But I vem- 
ture to express my decided conviction that it cannot have been a property- 
tax. The terms in which it is described forbid that supposition. It was a 
scheme which seemed at first sight exceedingly promising and gainful te 
the city, and procured for its author very great popularity ; but which, om 
farther examination, proved to be mere empty boasting (ὁ Διὸς Κόρινϑος) 
How can this be said about any motion for ἃ property-tax ὃ That any finan 
cier should ever have gained extraordinary popularity by proposing @ 
property-tax, is altogether inconceivable. And a proposition to raise the 
immense sum of five hundred talents (which Schémann estimates as the 
probable aggregate charge of the whole peace-establishment of Athens, 
Antiq. Jur. Public. Gree. s. 73, Ρ. 313) at one blow by an assessment upon 
property! It would be as much as any financier could do to bear up against 
the tremendous unpopularity of such a proposition ; and to induce the assem- 
bly even to listen to him, were the necessity ever so pressing. How odious 
are propositions for direct taxation, we may know without recurring to the 
specific evidence respecting Athens; but if any man requires such specific 
evidence, he may find it abundantly in the Philippics and Olynthiacs of De- 
mosthenes. On one occasion (De Symmoriis, Or. xiv. 5. 33, p. 185) that 
orator alludes to a proposition for raising five hundred talents by direct 
property-tax as something extravagant, which the Athenians would not en- 
dure to hear mentioned. 

Moreover, — unpopularity apart, — the motion for a property-tax could 
scarcely procure credit for a financier, because it is of all ideas the most 
simple and obvious. Any man can suggest such a scheme. But to pass for 
an acceptable financier, you must propose some measure which promises 
gain to the state without such undisguised pressure upon individuals. 

Lastly, there is nothing delusive in a property-tax, — nothing which looks 
gainful at first sight, and then turns out on farther examination (ἀνασκο- 
πυυμένοις) t> be false or uncertain. It may, indeed, be more or less evaded ; 
but this can only be known after it has been assessed, and when payment is 
actually called for. 

Upon these grounds I maintain that the τεσσαρακοστὴ proposed by Euripi- 
des was not a property-tax. What it was I do not pretend to say ; but τεσ- 
sapaxoor? may have many other meanings; it might mean a duty of twe 
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to her political power. That excellent harbor, commodious as a 
mercantile centre, and now again safe for the residence of meties 


and a half per cent. upon imports or exports, or upon the produce of the 
mines of Laureion; or it might mean a cheap coinage or base money, some- 
thing in the nature of the Chian τεσσαρακοσταί (Thucyd. viii, 100). All that 
the passage really teaches us is, that some financial proposition was made 
by Euripides which at first seemed likely to be lucrative, but would not stand 
an attentive examination. It is not even certain that Euripides promised a 
receipt of five hundred talents; this sum is only given to us as a comic 
exaggeration of that which foolish men at first fancied. Boeckh in more 
than one place reasons (erroneously, in my judgment) asif this five hundred 
talents was a real and trustworthy estimate, and equal to two and a half 
per cent. upon the taxable property of the Athenians. He says (iv, 8, p. 520, 
Engl. transl.) that “ Euripides assumed as the basis of his proposal for levy- 
img a property-tax, a taxable capital of twenty thousand talents,” — and 
that “his proposition of one-fortieth was calculated to produce five hundred 
talents.” No such conclusion can be fairly drawn from Aristophanes. 
Again, Boeckh infers from another passage in the same play of the same 
euthor, that a small direct property-tax of one five-hundredth part had been 
recently imposed. After a speech from one of the old women, calling upcn 
# young man to follow her, he replies (v. 1006) : — 
"AAW οὐκ ἀνάγκη μοῦστιν, εἰ μὴ τῶν ἐμῶν 
Τὴν πεντακοσιόστην κατέϑηκας τῇ πόλει. 
Boeckh himself admits (iv, 8, Ρ. 520) that this passage is very obscure, and 
so I think every one will find it. Tyrwhitt was so perplexed by it that he 
altered ἐμῶν into ἐτῶν. Without presuming to assign the meaning of tho 
passage, I merely contend that it cannot be held to justify the affirmation, 
as < matter of historical fact, that a property tax of one-five-hundredth had 
been levied at Athens, shortly before the representation of Ekklesiazuse. 

I cannot refrain here from noticing another inference drawn by Sievers 
from a third passage in this same play, — the Ekklesiazusz (Geschichte 
Griechenlands vom Ende der Pelop. Kriegs bis zur Schlacht von Mantineia, 
Ρ- 101.) He says, —“ How melancholy is the picture of Athenian popular 
life, which is presented to us by the Ekklesiazuse and the second Plutus, 
ten or twelve years after the restoration of the democracy! What an impres- 


sive seriousness (welch ein erschiitternder Ernst) is expressed in the speech 
uf Praxagora!” (ν. 174 seqq.) 
I confess that 


I find neither seriousness, nor genuine and trustworthy 
coloring, in this speech of Praxagora. It was a comic case made out for the 
purpose of showing that the women were more fit to govern Athens than 
the men, and setting forth the alleged follies of the men in terms of broad 
and general disparagement. The whole play is, throughout, thorough farce 
and fall of Aristophanic humor. And it is surely preposterous to treat what 
is put into the mouth of Praxagora, the leading feminine character, as if it 
were historical evidence as to the actual condition or management of Ath 
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3 Plutarch, Artaxerx. c. 22 
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proved a great impediment to this measure, the king was farther 
induced to invite the satrap Pharnabazus up to court, and to honor 
him with his daughter in marriage ; leaving the satrapy of Das- 
kylium under the temporary administration of Ariobarzanes, a 
personal friend and guest of Antalkidas.! Thus armed against all 
contingencies, Antalkidas and Tiribazus returned from Susa to the 
eoast of Asia Minor in the spring of 387 B. c., not only bearing 
the formal diploma ratified by the king’s seal, but commanding 
ample means to carry it into effect; since, in addition to the full 
forces of Persia, twenty additional triremes were on their way from 
Syracuse and the Greco-Italian towns, sent by the despot Diony- 
sius to the aid of the Lacedzmonians.? 

On reaching the coast, Antalkidas found Nikolochus with his 
fleet of twenty-five sail blocked up in Abydos by the Athenians 
under Iphikrates ; who with thirty-two sail were occupying the 
European side of the Hellespont. He immediately repaired ta 
Abydos by land, and took an early opportunity of stealing out by 
night with his fleet up the strait towards the Propontis; spreading 
the rumor that he was about to attack Chalkédon, in concert with 
a party in the town. But he stopped at Perkoté, and lay hid in 
that harbor until he saw the Athenian fleet (which had gone in 
pursuit of him upon the false scent laid out) pass by towards Pro- 
konnésus. The strait being now clear, Antalkidas sailed down it 
again to meet the Syracusan and Italian ships, whom he safely 
joined. Such junction, with a view to which his recent manceuvre 
had been devised, rendered him more than a match for his enemies. 
He had further the good fortune to capture a detached Athenian 
squadron of eight triremes, which Thrasybulus (a second Athenian 
citizen of that name) was conducting from Thrace to join the main 
Athenian fleet in the Hellespont. Lastly, additional reinforce- 
ments also reached Antalkidas from the zealous aid of Tiribazus 
and Ariobarzanes, insomuch that he found himself at the head of 
no less than eighty triremes, besides a still greater number which 
were under preparation in the various ports of Ionia. 

Such a fleet, the greatest which had been seen in the Hellespont 


1 Xen. Hellen. v, 1, 28. 2 Xen. Hellen. v, 1, 25-27. 
® Diodor. xv, 2. These triremes were employed in the ensuing year fot 
the prosecution of the war against Evagoras. 


TERMS OF THE CONVENTION. 3856 


since the battle of A gospotami, was so much superior to any- 
thing which could be brought to meet it, and indicated so strongly 
the full force of Persia operating in the interests of Sparta, — 
that the Athenians began to fear a repetition of the same calam- 
itous suffering which they had already undergone from Lysander. 
A portion of such hardship they at once began to taste. Not a 
single merchant-ship reached them from the Euxine, all being 
seized and detained by Antalkidas ; so that their main supply of 
imported corn was thus cut off. Moreover, in the present en- 
couraging state of affairs, the ZEginetan privateers became doubly 
active in harassing the coasting trade of Attica; and this combina- 
tion, of actual hardship with prospective alarm, created a para- 
mount anxiety at Athens to terminate the war. Without Athens, 
the other allies would have no chance of success through their own 
forces; while the Argeians also, hitherto the most obstinate, had 
become on their own account desirous of peace, being afraid of 
repeated Lacedemonian invasions of their territory. That Sparta 
should press for a peace, when the terms of it were suggested by 
herself, is not wonderful. Even to her, triumphant as her position 
now seemed, the war was a heavy burden.! 

Such was the general state of feeling in the Grecian world, 
when Tiribazus summoned the contending parties into his presence, 
probably at Sardis, to hear the terms of the convention which had 
just come down from Susa. He prod the original edict, 
and having first publicly exhibited the τὶς seal, read aloud as 
follows :— 

« King Artaxerxes thinks it just that the cities in Asia, and the 
‘slands of Klazomene and Cyprus, shall belong to him. He 
thinks it just also, to leave all the other Hellenic cities autono- 
mous, both small and great, — except Lemnos, Imbros, and Sky-., 
ros, which are to belong to Athens, as they did originally. Should 
any parties refuse to accept this peace, I will make war upon them, 
along with those who are of the same mind, by land as well as by 
sea, with ships and with money.” ? 


1 Xen. Hellen. v, 1, 28, 29. 

? Xen. Hellen. v, 1 31. 

In this document there is the same introduction of the first person im 
mediately following the third, as in the correspondence between Pausanias 
and Xerxes (Thucyd. i, 128, 129). 

VOL. IX. 17 250c. 
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Instructions were given to all the deputies to report the terms of 
this edict to their respective cities, and to meet again at Sparta for 
acceptance or rejection. When the time of meeting arrived,! all 
the cities, in spite of their repugnance to the abandonment of the 
Asiatic Greeks, and partly also to the second condition, neverthe- 
less felt themselves overruled by superior force, and gave a re- 
luctant consent. On taking the oaths, however, the Thebans tried 
indirectly to make good an exception in their own case, by claim- 
ing to take the oath not only on behalf of themselves, but on be- 
half of the Beeotian cities generally ; a demand which Agesilaus in 
the name of Sparta repudiated, as virtually cancelling that item in 
the pacification whereby the small cities were pronounced to be 
autonomous as well as the great. When the Theban deputy re- 
plied that he could not relinquish his claim without fresh instruc- 
tions from home, Agesilaus desired him to go at once and consult 
his countrymen. “You may tell them (said he) that if they do 
not comply, they will be shut out from the treaty.” 

It was with much delight that Agesilaus pronounced this 
peremptory sentence, which placed Thebes in so humiliating a 
dilemma. Antipathy towards the Thebans was one of his strongest 
sentiments, and he exulted in the hope that they would persist in 
their refusal so that he would thus be enabled to bring an over- 
whelming force to crush their isolated city. So eagerly did he 
thirst for the expected triumph, that immediately on the departure 
of the Theban deputies, and before their answer could possibly 
have been obtained, he procured the consent of the ephors, offered 
the border-sacrifice, and led the Spartan force out as far as Tegea. 
l*rom that city he not only despatched messengers in all directions 
to hasten the arrival of the Pericki, but also sent forth the offi- 
cers called xenagi to the cities of the Peloponnesian allies, to mus- 
ter and bring together the respective contingents. But in spite of 

all injunctions to despatch, his wishes were disappointed. Before 
he started from Tegea, the Theban deputies returned with the in- 
timation that they were prepared to take the oath for Thebes alone, 
recognizing the other Beeotian cities as autonomous. Agesilaus 
and the Spartans were thus obliged to be satisfied with the minor 
triumph, in itself very serious and considerable, of having degraded 


' Diodor. xiv, 110 


TREATMENT OF CORINTH. 387 


Thebes from her federal headship, and isolated her from the Beo- 
taan cities.! 
‘The unmeasured and impatient miso-Theban bitterness of Agesi- 
laus, attested here by his friend and panegyrist, deserves especial 
notice ; for it will be found to explain much of the misconduct of 
Sparta and her officers during the ensuing years. — 
There yet remained one compliance for Agesilaus a exact. 
The Argeian auxiliaries were not yet withdrawn from Corinth ; 
and the Corinthian government might probably think that the 
terms of the peace, leaving their city autonomous, permitted them 
to retain or dismiss these auxiliaries at their own discretion. But 
it was not so that Agesilaus construed the peace ; and his construc- 
tion, right or wrong, was backed by the power of enforcement. 
He sent to inform both Argeians and Corinthians, that if the aux- 
iliaries were not withdrawn, he would march his army forthwith 
nto both territories. No resistance could be offered to his 
peremptory mandate. The Argeians retired from Corinth; and 
the vehement philo-Argeian Corinthians, — especially those who 
had been concerned in the massacre at the festival of the Eukleia, 
—-retired at the same time into voluntary exile, thinking them- 
selves no longer safe in the town. They found a home partly at 
Argos, partly at Athens,? where they were most hospitably received. 
Those Corinthians who had before been in exile, and who, in con- 
cert with the Lacedemonian garrison at Lecheum and Sikyon. 
had been engaged in bitter hostility against their countrymen in 
Corinth, — were immediately readmitted into the city. According 
to Xenophon, their readmission was pronounced by the spontane- 
ous voice of the Corinthian citizens.3 But we shall be more cor- 
rect in affirming, that it was procured by the same intimidating 
summons from Agesilaus which had extorted the dismissal of the 
Argeians.t The restoration of the exiles from Lecheum on the 


1 Xen. Hellen. v, 1, 32, 33. 
2 Xen. Hellen. v, 1, 34; Demosthen. adv. Leptin. c. 13, p. 473. δ 
3 Xen. Hellen. v, 1, 34. Οἱ δ᾽ ἄλλο' πολιτόι ἕκοντες κατεδέχοντο τοὺς 


πρόσϑεν φεύγοντας. ; : : ‘ 
¢ Such is in fact the version of the story in Xenophon’s Encomium upo 
21), where it is made a matter of honor to the latter, chat he 


Agesilaus (ii Ty 
po ause (nvayaace) 


would not consent to peace, except with a compulsory cle yaa 
that the Corinthian and Theban exiles suvuld be restored. ‘Lhe Corinthiar 
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present occasion was no more voluntary than that of the Athe. 
nian exiles had been eighteen years before, at the Peloponnesian 
war,—or than that of the Phliasian exiles was, two or three 
years afterwards.! 


exiles had been actively cooperating with Agesilaus against Corinth. Of 
Theban exiles we have heard notking; but it is very probable that there 
were several serving with Agesiltzs,—and also pretty certain that he 
vould insist upon their restoration. 

* Xen. Hellen. v, 2, 8. 
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PREFACE TO VOL. X. 


ΤῊΝ present Volume is already extended to an une 
sual number of pages; yet I have been compelled to 
close it at an inconvenient moment, midway in the reign 
of the Syracusan despot Dionysius. To carry that reign 
to its close, one more chapter will be required, which 
must be reserved for the succeeding volume. 


The history of the Sicilian and Italian Greeks, form. 
ing as it does a stream essentially distinct from that of 
the Peloponnesians, Athenians, etc., is peculiarly inter- 
esting during the interval between 409 s. c. (the date of 
the second Carthaginian invasion) and the death of Ti 
moleon in 336 B.c. It is, moreover, reported to us by 
authors (Diodorus and Plutarch), who, though not them. 
selves very judicious as selectors, had before them good 
contemporary witnesses. And it includes some of the 
most prominent and impressive characters of the Hek 
lenic world, — Dionysius L, Dion \ ith Plato as instructon 
and Tirnoleon. 
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I thought it indispensable to give adequate deverop- 
ment to this important period of Grecian history, even 
at the cost of that inconvenient break which ἜΒΑ 
my tenth volume. At one time I had hoped to comprise 
in that volume not only the full history of Dionysius L, 
but also that of Dionysius II. and Dion—and that of 
Timoleon besides. Three new chapters, including all 
this additional matter, are already composed and ready. 
But the bulk of the present volume compels me to reserve 
them for the commencement of my next, which will carry 
Grecian history down to the battle of Chaeroneia and the 
death of Philip of Macedon—and which will, I trust, 
appear without any long interval of time. 


G. G. 
Lonpon, Fss. 15, 1852. 
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PART 1. 


CONTINUATION OF HISTORICAL GREECE 


CHAPTER LXXVI. 


FROM THE PBACE OF ANTALKIDAS DOWN TO THE SUBJUGATION Of 
OLYNTHUS BY SPARTA. 

Peace or convention of Antalkidas. Its import and character. Separate 
partnership between Sparta and Persia. — Degradation in the form of 
the convention — an edict drawn up, issued, and enforced, by Persia upon 
Greece. — Gradual loss of Pan-hellenic dignity, and increased submission 
towards Persia as a means of purchasing Persian help — on the part of 
Sparta. — Her first application before the Peloponnesian war ; subsequent 
applications. — Active partnership between Sparta and Persia against 
Athens, after the Athenian catastrophe at Syracuse. Athens is ready to 
follow her example. — The Persian force aids Athens against Sparta, and 
breaks up her maritime empire. —No excuse for the subservience of 
Sparta to the Persians. Evidence that Hellenic independence was not des- 
tined to last much longer. — Promise of universal autonomy — popular 
to the Grecian ear — how carried out. — The Spartans never intended to 
grant, nor ever really granted, general autonomy. — Immediate point 
made against Corinth and Thebes — isolation of Athens. — Persian af- 
fairs — unavailing efforts of the Great King to reconquer Egypt. — Eva- 
goras, despot of Salamis in Cyprus. — Descent of Evagoras — condition 
of the island of Cyprus. — Greek princes of Salamis are dispossessed by 
a Phoenician dynasty. — Evagoras dethrones the Phoenician, and becomes 
despot of Salamis. — Able and beneficent government of Evagoras. - 
His anxiety to revive Hellenism in Cyprus — he looks to the aid of Athens. 
— Relations of Evagoras with Athens during the closing years of the 
Peloponnesian war. — Evagoras at war with the Persians — he receives 
aid both from Athens and from Egypt — he is at first very successful, so 
as even to capture Tyre.— Struggle of Evagoras against the whole force 
of the Persian empire after the peace of Antalkidas. — Evagoras, after 8 
ten years’ war, is reduced, but obtains an honorable peace, mainly owing 
to the dispute between the two satraps jointly commanding. — Assassi- 
nation of Evagoras, as well as of his son Pnytagoras, by an eunuch slave 
of Nikokreon. — Nikoklés, son of Evagoras, becomes despot of Salamis. 
Great power gained by Sparta through the peace of Antalkidas. She 
becomes practically mistress of Corinth, and the Corinthian isthmus. 
Miso-Theban tendencies of Sparta — especially of Agesilaus. — The Spar 
tans restore Plata. Former conduct of Sparta towards Platsea.— Mo- 
tives of Sparta in restoring Plate. A politic step, as likely to sever Thebes 
from Athens. — Plate: becomes a dependency and outpost of Sparta. 
Main object of Sparta to prevent the reconstitution of the Beeotiad fed- 
eration — Spartan policy at this time directed by the partisan spirit of 
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Agesilaus, opposed by his colleague Agesipolis.— Oppressive behavior 
of the Spartans towards Mantinea. They require the walls of the cit 
to be demolished. — Agesipolis blockades the city, and forces it to ai 
render, by damming up the river Ophis. The Mantineans are forced te 
break up their city into villages.— Democratical leaders of Mantinea— 
owed their lives to the mediation of the exiled king Pausanias. — Man- 
tinea is pulled down and distributed into five villages. — High-handed 
despctism of Sparta towards Mantinea — signal partiality of Xenophon 
Return of the ora exiles in the various cities, as partisans for 
the purposes of Sparta — case of Phlius.— Competition of Athens with 
Sparta for ascendency at sea. Athens gains ground, and gets together 
some rudiments of a maritime confederacy. —Ideas entertained by some 
of the Spartan leaders, of acting against the Persians for the rescue of 
the Asiatic Greeks. — Panegyrical Discourse of Isokrates. — State of 
Macedonia and Chalkidike — growth of Macedonian power during the 
last years of the Peloponnesian war. — Perdikkas and Archelaus — ener- 

and ability of the latter.— Contrast of Macedonia and Athens. — Sue- 
eeeding Macedonian kings — Orestes, A®ropus, Pausanias, Amyntas 
Assassination frequent. — Amyntas is expelled from Macedonia by the 
Iilyrians. — Chalkidians of Olynthus—they take into their protection the 
Macedonian cities on the coast, when Amyntas runs away before the Il- 
lyrians. Commencement of the Olynthian confederacy. — Equal and 
liberal principles on which the confederacy was framed from the begin- 
ning. Accepted willingly by the Macedonian and Greco-Macedonian 
cities. — The Olynthians extend their confederacy among the Grecian 
cities in Chalkidic Thrace — their liberal procedure — several cities join. 
— Akanthus and Apollonia resist the proposition. Olynthus menaces 
They then solicit Spartan intervention against her. — Speech of Klei- 
genes the Akanthian envoy at Sparta.—Envoys from Amyntas at Sparta 
— The Spartan Eudamidas is sent against Olynthus at once, with such 
force as could be got ready. He checks the career of the Olynthians -- 
Pheebidas, brother of Eudamidas, remains behind to collect fresh force 
and march to join his brother in Thrace. He passes through the Theban 
territory and near Thebes. — Conspiracy of Leontiades and the philo- 
Laconian party in Thebes, to betray the ‘town and citadel to Phoebidas 
— The opposing leaders — Leontiades and Ismenias — were both Pole- 
marchs. — Leontiades overawes the Senate, and arrests Ismenias: Pelo- 
pidas and the leading friends of Ismenias go into exile. — Phoebidas in 
the Kadmeia — terror and submission at Thebes. — Mixed feelings at 
Sparta—great importance of the acquisition to Spartan interests. — 
Displeasure at Sparta more pretended than real, against Phoebidas ; Age- 
silaus defends him. — Leontiades at Sparta— his humble protestations 
and assurances — the ephors decide that they will retain the Kadmeia, 
but at the same time fine Phcebidas. — The Lacedemonians cause Isme- 
nias to be tried and put to death. Iniquity of this proceeding. — Vigo- 
rous action of the Spartans against Olynthus — Teleutias is sent there 
with a large force, including a considerable Theban contingent. Derdas 
cooperates with him.— Teleutias being at first successful, and having 
become over-confident, sustains a terrible defeat from the Olynthians 
under the walls of their city. — Agesipolis is sent to Olynthus from Spar- 
ta with a reinforcement. He dies of a fever. — Polybiades succeeds Age- 
sipolis as commander — he reduces Olynthns to submission — extinction 
of the Olynthian federation. Olynthus and the other cities are enrolled 
as allies of Sparta.— Intervention of Sparta with the government Οἵ 
Phlius.— Agesilaus marches an army against Phlius—reduces the 
town by blockade, after a long resistance. The Lacedemonians occupy 
the acropolis, naming a council of one hundred as gover" ors 
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CHAPTER LXXVII. 


FROM THE SUBJUGATION OF OLYNTHUS BY THE LACED ZMONIANS 


DOWN TO THE CONGRESS AT SPARTA, AND PARTIAL PEACE, IN 371 
B.C. 


Great ascendency of Sparta on land in 379 B. c.— Sparta is now feared as 


the great despot of Greece. — Strong complaint of the rhetor Lysias, 
expressed at the Olympic festival of 334 B.c.— Panegyrical oration 
of Isokrates. — Censure upon Sparta pronounced by the philo-Laconian 
Xenophon. — His manner of marking the point of transition in his his 

tory — from Spartan glory to Spartan disgrace. — Thebes under Leonti 

ades and the philo-Spartan oligarchy, with the Spartan garrison in the 
Kadmeia — oppressive and tyrannical government. — Discontent at 
Thebes, though under compression. Theban exiles at Athens. — The 
Theban exiles at Athens, after waiting some time in he pes of a rising at 
Thebes, resolve to begin a movement themselves. — Pelopidas takes the 
lead — he, with Mellon and five other exiles, undertakes the task of de- 
stroying the rulers of Thebes. Codéperation of Phyllidas the secretary, 
and Charon at ‘Thebes. — Plans of Phyllidas for admitting the conspira- 
tors into Thebes and the government-house — he invites the polemarchs 
to a banquet. — The scheme very nearly frustrated — accident which pre- 
vented Chlidon from delivering his message. — Pelopidas and Mellon get 
secretly into Thebes, and conceal themselves in the house of Charon. — 
Leontiades and Hypates are slain in their houses. — Phyllidas opens the 
prison, and sets free the prisoners. Epaminondas and many other citi- 
zens appear in arms. — niversal joy among the citizens on the ensuing 
morning, when the event was known. General assembly in the market- 
place — Pelopidas, Mellon, and Charon are named the first Boeotarchs. — 
Aid to the conspirators from private sympathizers in Attica. — Pelopidas 
and the Thebans prepare to storm the Kadmeia —the Lacedemonian 
garrison capitulate and are dismissed — several of the oligarchical ‘The- 
bans are put to death in trying to go away along with them. The har- 
most who surrendered the Kadmeia is put to death by the Spartans. — 
Powerful sensation produced by this incident throughout the Grecian 
world. — Indignation in Sparta at the revolution of Thebes — a Spartan 
army sent forth at once under king Kleombrotus. He retires from Boo- 
tia without achieving anything. — Kleombrotus passes by the Athenian 
frontier — alarm at Athens — condemnation of the two Athenian gene- 
rals who had favored the enterprise of Pelopidas. — Attempt of Sphodrias 
from Thespie to surprise the Peiraeus by a night-march. He fails. — 
Different constructions put upon this attempt and upon the character of 
Sphodrias. — The Lacedeemonian envoys at Athens seized, but dismissed. 
— Trial of Sphodrias at Sparta , acquitted through the private favor and 
sympathies of Agesilaus. — Comparison of Spartan with Athenian pro- 
cedure. — The Athenians declare war against Sparta, and contract alli- 
ance with Thebes. — Exertions of Athens to form a new maritime con- 
federacy, like the Confederacy of Delos. Thebes enrolls herself as a 
member — Athens sends round envoys to the islands in the /Egean, 
Liberal principles on which the new confederacy is formed. — Envoys sent 
round by Athens — Chabrias, Timotheus, Kallistratus. — Service of Iphi- 
krates in Thrace after the peace of Antalkidas. He marries the daugh- 
ter of the Thracian prince Kotys, and acquires possession of a Thracian 
sea-port, Drys.— Timotheus and Kallistratas. — Synod of the new 
sieteraes assembled at Athens — votes fcr war on a large scale. — 
Members of the confederacy were at first willing and harmonious — ὃ 


fleet is equipped. — New property-tax imposed at Athens. The Solonian 
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census. -~ The Solenian census retained in the main though with modi 


fications, at the restoration under the archonship of Eukicides in 403 B.¢ 
— Archonship of Nausinikus in 378 B.c.— New census and schedule 
then introduced, of all citizens worth twenty minx and upwards, distrib 
uted into classes, and entered for a fraction of their total property; each 
class for a different fraction. — All metics, worth more than twenty-five 
mine, were registered in the schedule ; all in one class, each man for one- 
sixth of his property. Aggregate schedule. The Symmories — eon 
taining the twelve hundred wealthiest citizens — the three hundred weak 
thiest leaders of the Symmories, — Citizens not wealthy enough to be 
included in the Symmories, yet still entered in the schedule, and liable to 
property-tax. Purpose of the Symmories — extension of the principle 
to the trierarchy. — Enthusiasm at Thebes in defence of the new govern- 
ment ani against Sparta. Military training — the Sacred Band. — Epa- 
minondas. — His previous character and training — musical and intellee- 
tual, as well as gymnastic. Conversation with philosophers, Sokratic as 
well as Pythagorean. — His eloquence — his unambitious disposition — 
gentleness of his political resentments. — Conduct of Epaminondas at 
the Theban revolution of 379 B.c.—he acquires influence, through Pe- 
lopidas, in the military organization of the city. — Agesilaus marches to 
attack Thebes with the full force of the Spartan confederacy -— good 
system of defence adopted by Thebes — aid from Athens under Chabrias. 
Increase of the Theban strength in Beeotia, against the philo-Spartan oli 
garchies in the Boeotian cities. — Second expedition of Agesilaus into 
Beeotia — he gains no decisive advantage. The Thebans acquire greater 
and greater strength. Agesilaus retires — he is disabled by a hurt in the 
leg. — Kleombrotus conducts the Spartan force to invade Beotia—He re- 
tires without reaching Beeotia. — Resolution of Sparta to equip a large 
fleet, under the admiral Pollis. The Athenians send out a fleet under 
Chabrias — Victory of Chabrias at sea near Naxos. Recollections of 
the battle of Arginuse.— Extension of the Athenian maritime confede- 
racy, in consequence of the victory at Naxos. — Circumnavigation of 
Peloponnesus by Timotheus with an Athenian fleet —his victory over 
the Lacedzmonian fleet — his success in extending the Athenian confed- 
eracy —his just dealing. — Financial difficulties of Athens.— She be- 
comes jealous of the growing strength of Thebes — steady and victorious 
progress of Thebes in Bwotia. — Victory of Pelopidas at Tegyra over 
the Lacedeemonians. — The Thebans expel the Lacedemonians out of all 
Beeotia, except Orchomenus — they reorganize the Beotian federation. 
— Thev invade Phokis — Kleombrotus is sent thither with an army for 
defence — Athens makes a separate peace with the Lacedamonians. 
— Jason of Pherse —his energetic character and formidable power. — 
His prudent dealing with Polydamas. — The Lacedemonians- find them- 
selves unable to spare any aid for Thessaly — they dismiss Polydamas 
with a refusal. He comes to terms with Jason, who becomes Tagus of 
Thessaly. — Peace between Athens and Sparta—broken off almost 
immediately. The Lacedemonians declare war again, and resume their 
lans upon Zakynthus and Korkyra. — Lacedemonian armament under 
Gece, collected from all the confederates, invades Korkyra. — Mna- 
sippus besieges the city — high cultivation of the adjoining lands. — 
The Korkyreans blocked up in the city — supplies intercepted — want 
begins — no hope of safety except in aid from Athens. Reinforcement 
arrives from Athens — large Athenian fleet preparing under ‘Timotheus. 
Mnasippus is defeated and slain — the eity supplied vith provisions. — 
Approach of the Athenian reinforcement — Hypermenés, successor of 
Mnasippus. conveys awsy the armament, leaving his sick and much prop 
erty behind. — Tardy arrival of the Athenian fleet —it is commande? 
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not by Timo:heus, but by Iphikrates — -auses cf the delay — preliminary 
voyage of Timotheus, very long protracted. — Discontent at Athens, in 
consequence of the absence ot Timotheus — distress of the armament 
assembled at Kalauria — Iphikrates and Kallistratus accuse Timotheus. 
Iphikrates named admiral in his place. — Return of Timotheus — an ac- 
cusation is entered against him, but trial is postponed until the return of 
Iphikrates from Korkyra.— Rapid and energetic movements of Iphi- 
krates towards Korkyra —his excellent management of the voyage. On 
reaching Kephallenia, he learns the flight of the Lacedemonians from 
Korkyra. — He goes on to Korkyra, and captures by surprise the ten Sy- 
racusan triremes sent by Dionysius to the aid of Sparta. — Iphikrates in 
want of money — he sends home Kallistratus to Athens — he finds work 
for his seamen at Korkyra—he obtains funds by service in Akarnia. — 
Favorable tone of public opinion at Athens, in consequence of the suc 
cess at Korkyra —the trial of Timotheus went off easily — Jason and 
Alketas come to support him —his quester is condemned to death. — 
Timotheus had been guilty of delay, not justifiable under the circumstan- 
ces —though acquitted, his reputation suffered —he accepts command 
under Persia. — Discouragement of Sparta in consequence of her defeat 
at Korkyra, and of the triumphant position of Iphikrates. — Heliké and 
Bura are destroyed by an earthquake. — The Spartans again send Antal- 
kidas to Persia, to sue for a fresh intervention — the Persian satraps send 
down an order that the Grecian belligerents shall make up their differ- 
ences. — Athens disposed towards peace.— Athens had ceased to be 
afraid of Sparta, and had become again jealous of Thebes. — Equivocal 
position of the restored Plate, now that the Lacedemonians had been 
expelled from Boeotia.— The Thebans forestall a negotiation by seize 
ing Platwa, and expelling the inhabitants, who again take refuge at 
Athens. — Strong feeling excited in Athens against the Thebans, on ac- 
count of their dealings with Platea and Thespiw. The Plataic discourse 
of Isokrates. — Increased tendency of the Athenians towards peace with 
Sparta — Athens and the Athenian confederacy give notice to Thebes 
General congress for peace at Sparta. — Speeches of the Athenian envoys 
Kallias, Autokles, Kallistratus. — Kallistratus and his policy. — He pro- 
poses that Sparta and Athens shall divide between them the headship of 
Greece — Sparta on land, Athens at sea — recognizing general autonomy. 
— Peace is concluded. Autonomy of each city to be recognized: Spar- 
ta to withdraw her harmosts and garrisons. — Oaths exchanged. Sparta 
takes the oath for herself and her allies. Athens takes it for herself: her 
allies take it after her, successively. — The oath proposed to the Thebans 
Epaminondas, the Theban envoy, insists upon taking the oath in the 
name of the Beotian federation. Agesilaus and the Spartans require 
that he shall take it for Thebes alone. — Daring and emphatic speeches 
delivered by Epaminondas in the congress — protesting against the over- 
weening pretensions of Sparta. He claims recognition of the ancient 
institutions of Boeotia, with Thebes as president of the federation. — In- 
dignation of the Spartans, and especially of Agesilaus — brief qu~stions 
exchanged — Thebes is excluded from the treaty. — General peace sworn, 
including Athens, Sparta, and the rest — Thebes alone is excluded — 
— Terms of peace — compulsory and indefeasible confederacies are re- 
nounced — voluntary alliances alone maintained. — Real point in debate 
between Agesilaus and Epaminondas........ 261: seeesess ee I 174 
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CHAPTER LXXVIII 
BATTLE OF LEUKTRA AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 


Measures for executing the stipulations made at the congress of Sparta.. 
Violent impulse of the Spartans against Thebes. — King Kleombrotus is 
ordered to march into Beotia, and encamps at Leuktra. — New order 
of battle adopted by Epaminondas. — Contidence of the Spartans and of 
Kleombrotus. — Battle of Leuktra. — Defeat of the Spartans and death 
of Kleombrotus.— Faint adherence of the Spartan allies. — Spartan camp 
after the defeat — confession of defeat by sending to solicit the burial- 
truce. — Great surprise, and immense alteration of feeling, produced 
throughout Greece by the Theban victory. — Effect of the news at Sparta 
— heroic self-command. — Reinforcements sent from Sparta. — Proceed- 
ings in Beeotia after the battle of Leuktra. The Theban victory not well 
received at Athens. — Jason of Pherz arrives at Leuktra — the Spartan 
army retires from Beotia under capitulation. — Treatment of the de- 
feated citizens on reaching Sparta — suspension of the law. — Lowered 
estimation of Sparta in Greece — prestige of military superiority lost. — 
Extension of the power of Thebes. Treatment of Orchomenus and ‘Thes 
pis. — Power and ambition of Jason. — Plans of Jason — - ythian festi 
val. — Assassination of Jason at Phere. — Relief to I hebes by the death 
of Jason — satisfaction in Greece. — Proceedings in Peloponnesus after 
the defeat of Leuktra. Expulsion of the Spartan harmosts and dekarchies 
— Skvtalism at Argos — violent intestine feud. — Discouragement and 
helplessness of Sparta. — Athens places herself at the head of a new Pe: 
loponnesian land-confederacy. — Accusation preferred in the Amphyctio- 
nic assembly, by Thebes against Sparta. — The Spartans are condemned 
to a fine — importance of this fact as an indication. — Proceedings in Ar- 
cadia. — Reéstablishment of the city of Mantinea by its own citizens. — 
Humiliating refusal experienced by Agesilaus from the Mantineans — 
keenly painful to a Spartan. — Feeling agaist Agesilaus at Sparta. —~ 
Impulse among the Arcadians towards Pan-Arcadian union. Oppositiog 
from Orchomenus and Tegea. — Revolution at Tegea — the philo-Spar 
tan party are put down or expelled. — Tegea becomes anti-Spartan, and 
favorable to the Pan-Arcadian union. — Pan-Arcadian union 1s formed. 
— March of Agesilaus against Mantinea. Evidence of lowered sentiment 
in Sparta. — Application by the Arcadians to Athens for aid against Spar- 
ta; it is refused: they then apply to the Thebans. — Proceedings and 
views of Epaminondas since the battle of Leuktra. — Plans of Epamion- 
das for restoring the Messenians in Peloponnesus. — Also, for consoli- 
dating the Arcadians against Sparta. — Epaminondas and the Pheban 
army arrive in Arcadia. Great allied force assembled there. Che allies 
entreat him to invade Laconia. — Reluctance of Epaminondas to invade 
Laconia — reasonabl? grounds for it. — He marches into Laconia — four 
lines of invasion.— He crosses the Eurotas and approaches: close to 
Sparta. — Alarm at Sparta — arrival of various allies to her aid by sea 
— Discontent in Laconia among the Periceki and Helots — danger to 
Sparta from that cause. — Vigilant defence of Sparta by Agesilaus. — 
iolent emotion of the Spartans, especially the women. Partial attack 
upon Sparta by Epaminondas. — He retires without attempting to storm 
Sparta; ravages Laconia down to Gythium. He returns into Arcadia. — 
Great effect of this invasion upon Grecian opinion — Epaminondas 18 
exalted, and Sparta farther lowered. — Foundation of the Arcadian Mega- 
lopolis. — Foundation of Messéné. — Abstraction of Western Laconia 
from Sparta. — Periceki and Helots established as freemen along with the 
Messenians on the Lacedsemonian border. — The details οὐ this reorganiz 
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mg process unhappily anknown. — Megalopolis —the Pan-Arcadian Ten 
Thousand. — Epaminondas and his army evacuate Peloponnesus. — The 
Spartans solicit aid from Athens — language of their envoys, as well as 
those fiom Ccrinth and Phlius, at Athens. — Reception of the envoys — 
the Athenians grant the prayer. — Vote passed to aid Sparta — Iphikra- 
tes is named general.—March of Iphikrates and his army to the Isthmus. 
— Trial of Epaminondas at Thebes for retaining his command beyond 
the legal time — his honorable and easy acquittal... .........174-241 


CHAPTER LXXIX. 


FROM THE FOUNDATION OF MESSENE AND MEGALOPOLIS TO THE DEATH 


OF PELOPIDAS. 


Chunges in Peloponnesus since the battle of Leuktra. — Changes out of Pe- 


loponnesus. — Amyntas prince of Macedonia. — Ambitious views of Ath- 
ens after the battle of Leuktra. — Her aspirations to maritime empire, 
and to the partial recovery of kleruchies.— She wishes to recover Am- 
phipolis— Amyntas recognizes her right to the place. — Athens and 
Amphipolis. — Death of Jason and Amyntas —state of Thessaly and 
Macedonia. — Alexander of Phere —he is opposed by Pelopidas — in- 
fluence of Thebes in Thessaly. — State of Macedonia — Alexander son of 
Amyntas — Euridiké — Ptolemy. — Assistance rendered by the Athenian 
Iphikrates to the family of Amyntas. — Iphikrates and Timotheus.— 
The Spartan allied army defends the line of Mount Oncium — Epami- 
nondas breaks through it, and marches into Peloponnesus. — Sikyon joins 
the Thebans — Phlius remains faithful to Sparta. — Reinforcement from 
Syracuse to Peloponnesus, in aid of Sparta. — Forbearance and mildness 
of Epaminondas. — Energetic action and insolence of the Arcadians — 
Lykomedes animates and leads them on. — Great influence of Lykome- 
des. — Elis tries to recover her supremacy over the Triphylian towns, 
which are admitted into the Arcadian union, to the great offence of Elis. 
— Mission of Philiskus to Greece by Ariobarzanes. — Political importance 
of the reconstitution of Messéné, which now becomes the great subject of 
discord. Messenian victor proclaimed at Olympia. — Expedition of Pe- 
lopidas into Thessaly. — The Tearless Battle — victory of the Spartan 
Archidamus over the Arcadians. — Third expedition of Epaminondas in- 
to Peloponnesus — his treatment of the Achzan cities. — The Thebans 
reverse the policy of Epaminondas, on complaint of the Arcadians and 
others. They do not reélect him Bootarch. — Disturbed state of Sikyon. 
Euphron makes himself despot — his rapacious and sanguinary conduct. 
— Sufferings of the Phliasians —their steady adherence to Sparta. — 
Assistance rendered to Phlius by the Athenian Chares — surprise of the 
fort of Thyamia. — Euphron is expelled from Sikyon by the Arcadians 
and Thebans — he retires to the harbor, «hich he surrenders to the Spar 

tans. — Euphron returns to Sikyon— he goes to Thebes, and is there 
assassinated. — The assassins are put upon their trial at Thebes — their 
defence. — They are acquitted by the Theban Senate. — Sentiment 
among the Many of Sikyon, favorable to Euphron — honors shown to his 
body and memory. — The Sikyonians recapture their harbor from the 
Spartans. — Application of Thebes for Persian countenance to her nead- 
ship — mission of Pelopidas and other envoys to Susa. — Pelopidas ob- 
tains from Persia a favorable rescript. — Protest of the Athenians and 
Arcadians against the rescript.— Pelopidas brings back the rescript. It 
is read publicly before the Greek states convoked at Thebes. — The states 
yonvoked at Thebes refuse to receive the rescript. The Arcadian depu- 

‘ies protest against the headship of Thebes. — The Thebans send the re 
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script to be received at Corinth; the Corinthians refuse: failure of the 
Theban object. — Mission of Pelopidas to Thessaly. He ‘s seized and 
detained prisoner by Alexander of Phere. — The Thebans despatch an 
army to rescue Pelopidas. The army, defeated and retreating, is only 
saved by Epaminondas, then a private man. — Triumph of Alexander in 
Thessaly and discredit of Thebes. Harsh treatment of Pelopidas. —~ 
Second Theban army sent into Thessaly, under Epaminondas, for the 
rescue of Pelopidas, who is at length released by Alexander under a truce. 
— Oropus is taken from Athens and placed in the hands of the Thebans. 
The Athenians recall Chares from Corinth. — Athens discontented with 
her Peloponnesian allies ; she enters into alliance with Lykomedes and 
the Arcadians. Death of Lykomedes. — Epaminondas is sent as envoy 
into Arcadia; he speaks against Kallistratus. — Project of the Athenians 
to seize Corinth ; they are disappointed.— They apply to Sparta. — Refu- 
sal of the Spartans to acknowledge the independence of Messéné; they 
reproach their allies with consenting. — Corinth, Epidaurus, Phlius, οἴου 
conclude peace with Thebes, but without se — recognizing the inde- 
endence of Messéné.— Athens sends a fresh embassy to the Persian 
ἕως — altered rescript from him, pronouncing Amphipolis to be an Athe- 
nian possession. — ‘Timotheus sent with a fleet to Asia — Agesilaus — 
revolt of Ariobarzanes. — Conquest of Samos by Timotheus. — Partiai 
readmission to the Chersonese obtained by Timotheus. — Athenian kle- 
ruchs or sellers sent thither as proprietors. — Difficulties of Athens in 
establishing kleruchs in the Chersonese. — Kotys of Thrace — Timotheus 
supersedes Iphikrates. — Timotheus acts with success on the coast of 
Macedonia and Chalkidiké. He fails at Amphipolis. — Timotheus acts 
ainst Kotys and near the Chersonese. — Measures of the Thebans in 
Thessaly — Pelopidas is sent with an army against Alexander of Phere. 
— Epaminondas exhorts the Thebans to equip a fleet against Athens. —~ 


Discussion between him and Menekleidas in the Theban assembly. ~~ 
Menekleidas seemingly right in dissuading naval preparations. — Epami- 
nondas in command of a Theban fleet in the Hellespont and Bosphorus. 
Pelopidas attacks Alexander of Pherse — his success in battle — his rasa 
ness — he is slain. — Excessive grief of the Thebans and Thessalians for 
his death—The Thebans completely subdue Alexander of Pherae 242-319 


CHAPTER LXXX. 
FROM THE DEATH OF PELOPIDAS TO THE BATTLE OF MATINEA. 


wonspiracy of the knights of Orchomenus against Thebes — destruction 
of Orchomenus by the Thebans. — Repugnance excited against the The- 
bans —regret and displeasure of Epaminondas. — Return of Epaminon- 
das from his cruise—renewed complications in Peloponnesus.— State 
of Peloponnesus — Eleians and Achgans in alliance with Sparta. — The 
Eleians aim at recovering Triphylia — the Spartans, at recovering Mes- 
séné.— War between the Eleians and Arcadians; the latter occupy 
Olympia. — Second invasion of Elis by the Arcadians. Distress of the 
Eleians. Archidamus and the Spartans invade Arcadia. — Archidamus 
establishes a Spartan garrison at Kromnus. The Arcadians gain advan- 
tages over him—armistice.— The Arcadians blockade Kromnus, and 
capture the Spartan garrison.— The Arcadians celebrate the Olympic 
festival along with the Pisatans — excluding the Eleians. — The Eleians 
invade the festival by arms — conflict on the plain of Olympia — bravery 
of the Eleians.— Feelings of the spectators at Olympia. — The Arca- 
dians take the treasures of Olympia to pay their militia. — Violent dis- 
sensions arising among the members of the Arcadian communion, if 


consequence of this appropriation. The Arcadian assembly pronounces 
against it.— Farther dissensions in Arcadia — invitation sent to the The 
bans — peace concluded with Elis. — The peace generally popular — cel- 
ebrated at Tegea— seizure of many oligarchical members at Tegea by 
the Theban harmost.—Conduct of the Theban harmost.— View taken by 
Epaminondas. — His view is more consistent with the facts recounted by 
Xenophon, than the view of Xenophon himself. — Policy of Epaminon 
das and the Thebans. — Epaminondas marches with a Theban army into 
Peloponnesus, to muster at Tegea.— Agesilaus and the Spartans are sent 
for. — Night-march of Epaminondas to surprise Sparta. Agesilaus is 
informed in time to prevent surprise. — Epaminondas comes up to 
Sparta, but finds it defended.— He marches bach to Tegea — despatches 
his cavalry from thence to surprise Mantinea. — The surprise is baffled, 
by the accidental arrival of the Athenian cavalry — battle of cavalry 
near Mantinea, in which the Athenians have the advantage. — Epami- 
nondas resolves to attack the enemy near Mantinea.— View of Xeno- 
phon — that this resolution was forced upon him by despair — examined. 
— Alacrity of the army of Epaminondas, when the order for fighting is 
given. — Mantinico-Tegeatic plain — position of the Lacedsemonians 
and Mantineans.— March of Epaminondas from Tegea. — False impres- 
sion produced upon the a by his manoeuvres. — Theban order of bat 
tle— plans of the commander.— Disposition of the cavalry on both 
sides. — Unprepared state of the Lacedemonian army. — Battle of Man. 
tinea — complete success of the dispositions of Epaminondas. — Victory 
of the Thebans — Epaminondas is mortally wounded.—Extreme dis 
couragement caused by his death among the troops, even when in full 
victory and pursuit. — Victory claimed by both sides — nevertheless 
the Lacedsmonians are obliged to solicit the burial-truce.— Dying mo- 
ments of Epaminondas.— The two other best Theban officers are slain 
also in the battle. —Who slew Epaminondas? Different persons hon- 
ored for it. —Peace concluded — statu quo recognized, including the inde- 
pendence of Messéné — Sparta alone stands out—the Thebans return 
home. — Results of the battle of Mantinea, as appreciated by Xenophon 
—unfair to the Thebans.—- Character of Epaminondas. — Disputes 
among the inhabitants of Megalopolis. The Thebans send thither 8 
force under Pammenes, which maintains the incorporation. — Agesilaus 
and Archidamus.— State of Persia —revolted satraps and provinces — 
Datames. — Formidable revolt of the satraps in Asia Minor — it is sup- 
pressed by the Persian court, through treachery. — Agesilaus goes 88 
commander to Egypt — Chabrias is there also. — Death and character of 
Agesilaus. — State of Egypt and Persia. — Death of Artaxerxes Mne- 
mon, Murders in the royal family. — Athenian maritime operations — 
Timotheus makes war against Amphipolis and against Kotys. — Ergo- 
philus succeeds Timotheus at the Chersonese — Kallisthenes succeeds 
him against Amphipolis— war at sea against Alexander of Phere. — 
Ergophilus and Kallisthenes both unsuccessful — both tried. — Autokles 
in the Hellespont and Bosphorus — convoy for the corn-ships out of the 
Euxine. — Miltokythes revolts from Kotys in Thrace — ill-success of the 
Athenians. — Menon — Timomachus — as commanders in the Cherso- 
nese. The Athenians lose Sestos. — Kephisodotus in the Chersonese 
Charidemus crosses thither from Abydos. — Assassination of Kotys.-— 
Kersobleptes succeeds Kotys. Berisades and Amadokus, his rivals —ill- 
success of Athens — Kephisodotus. — Improved prospects of Athens in 
the Chersonese — Athenodorus — Charidemus. — Charidemus is forced 
to accept the convention of Athenodorus — his evasions — the Chersc- 
nese with Sestos is restored to Athens. — The transmarine empire of 
Athens now at its maximum. Mischievous effects of her conquests 
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CHAPTER LXXXI 


BICILIAN AFFAIRS AFTER THE DESTRUCTION OF THE ATHENIAN ARMA: 


MENT BEFORE SYRACUSE. 


Syracuse after the destruction of the Athcaian armament. — Anticipation 
of the impending ruin of Athens — revolution at Thurii.— Syracusan 
squadron under Hermokrates goes to act against Athens in the Mgean. 
— Disappointed hopes — defeat at Kynossema — second ruinous defeat 
at Kyzikus. — Sufferings of the Syracusan seamen — disappointment 
and displeasure at Syracuse. — Banishment of Hermokrates and his col 
leagues. Sentence communicated by Hermokrates to the armament. 
— Internal state of Syracuse — constitution of Diokles. — Difficulty of 
determining what that constitution was. — Invasion from Carthage. — 
State of the Carthaginians. — Extent of Carthaginian empire — power, 
and population — Liby-Pheenicians.— Harsh dealing of Carthage to- 
wards her subjects. Colonies sent out from Carthage. — Military force 
of Carthage. — Political constitution of Carthage. — Oligarchical sys- 
tem and sentiment at Carthage. — Powerful families at Carthage — Ma- 
go, Hamilkar, Hasdrubal. — Quarrel between Egesta and Selinus in 
Sicily. — Application of Egesta to Carthage for aid — application grant- 
ed—eagerness of Hannibal. — Carthaginian envoys sent to Sicily. — Han- 
nibal crosses over to Sicily with a very large armament. He lays siege 
to Selinus.— Vigorous assault on Selinus — gallant resistance — the 
town is at length stormed. — Selinus is sacked and plundered — merci- 
less slaughter. — Delay of the Syracusans and others in sending aid. 
Answer of Hannibal to their embassy. — Hannibal marches to Himera 
and besieges it. Aid from Syracuse under Diokles — sally from Himera. 
Hannibal destroys Himera, and slaughters three thousand prisoners, as 
an expiation to the memory of his grandfather. — Alarm throughout the 
Greeks of Sicily — Hannibal dismisses his army, and returns to Car- 
thage.— New intestine discord in Syracuse — Hermokrates comes to 
Sicily. —He levies troops to effect his return by force. — He is obliged 
to retire — he establishes himself in the ruins of Selinus, and acts against 
the Carthaginians. — His father attempts to reénter Syracuse, with the 
bones of the Syracusans slain near Himera. Banishment of Diokles.— 
Hermokrates tries again to penetrate into Syracuse with an armed force. 
— He is defeated and slain. —First appearance of Dionysius at Syra- 
cuse.— Weakness of Syracuse, arising out of this political discord — par- 
ty of Hermokrates. Danger from Carthage. — Fresh invasion of Sicily, 
by the Carthaginians. Immense host under Hannibal and Imilkon. 
— Great alarm in Sicily —active preparations for defence at Agrigen- 
tum. — Grandeur, wealth, and population of Agrigentum.— The Cartha- 

inians attack Agrigentum. They demolish the tombs near its walls. 
Piateunsiex among their army. Religious terrors — sacrifice. — Syracu- 
san reinforcement to Agrigentum, under Daphneus. His victory over 
the Iberians. He cGeclines to pursue them.— Daphneus enters Agrigen 
tum. Discontent against the Agrigentine generals, for having been 
backward in attack They are put to death. — Privations in both armies 
— Hamilkar captw-2s the provision-ships of the Syracusans — Agrigen 
‘um is evacuated.--Agrigentum taken and plundered by the Cartha 
gians. — Terror throughott Sicily. — Bitter complaints against the Sy- 
racusan g¢nerals. — The Hermokratean party at Syrcause comes forward 
to subver the government and elevate Dicnysius. — Harangue of Dionv 
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emus in the Syracusan asembly against the generals, who are deposed by 
vote of the people, and Dionysius with others appointed in their room.— 
Ambitious arts of Dionysius —he intrigues against his colleagues, and 
frustrates all their proceedings. He procures a vote for restoring the 
Hermokratean exiles. — Dionysius is sent with a Syracusan reinforce- 
ment to Gela. He procures the execution or banishment of the Geloan 
oligarchy. — He returns to Syracuse with an increased force — he accuses 
his colleagues of gross treason. — Dionysius is named general, single- 
handed, with full powers. — Apparent repentance of the people after the 
vote. Stratagem of Dionysius to obtain a vote ensuring to him a body 
of paid guards.—- March of Dionysius to Leontini. — Dionysius estab- 
lishes himself at Syracuse as despot.— Dionysius as despot — the means 
whereby he attained the power...... εν Leet ee eee 888-446 


CHAPTER LXXXII. 


ICILY DURING THE DESPOTISM OF THE ELDER DIONYSIUS AT S8YRA* 
CUSE. 


Imilkon with the Carthaginian army marches from Agrigentum to attack 


Gela. — Brave defence of the Geloans — Dionysius arrives with an army 
to relieve them. — Plan of Dionysius for a general attack on the Cartha- 
inian army.— He is defeated and obliged to retreat.— He evacuates 
ela and Kamarina — flight of the population of both places, which are 
taken and sacked by the Carthaginians. — Indignation and charges of 
treachery against Dionysius. — Mutiny of the Syracusan horsemen — they 
ride off to Syracuse, and declare against Dionysius. — Their imprudence 
Dionysius master of Syracuse. — Propositions of peace come from Imil 
kon. Terms of peace. — Collusion of Dionysius with the Carthaginians, 
who confirm his dominion over Syracuse. Pestilence in the Carthaginian 
army. — Near coincidence, in time, of this peace, with the victory of Ly- 
sander at A. gospotami on of Sparta with a — De- 
pressed condition of the towns of outhern Sicily, from Cape Pachy- 
nus to Lilybeum. — Strong position of Dionysius. — Strong fortifications 
and other buildings erected by Dionysius, in and about Ortygia. — He 
assigns houses in Ortygia to his soldiers and partisans — he distributes 
the lands of Syracuse anew. — Exorbitant exactions of Dionysius — dis- 
content at Syracuse. — Dionysius marches out of Syracuse against the 
Sikels — mutiny of the Syracusan soldiers at Herbesa — Dorikus the com- 
mander is slain. — The Syracusan insurgents, with assistance from Rhe- 
gium and Messéné, besiege Dionysius in Ortygia. — Despair of Dionysius 
-—he applies to a body of Campanians in the Carthaginian service, for 
aid. — He amuses the assailants with feigned submission — arrival of the 
Campanians — victory of Dionysius. — Dionysius strengthens his despo- 
tism more than before — assistance lent to him by the Spartan Aristus — 
Nikoteles the Corinthian is put to death. — He disarms the Syracusan 
citizens — strengthens the fortifications of Ortygia — augments his mer- 
cenary force. — Dionysius conquers Naxus, Katana, and Leontini. — 
Great power of Dionysius. Foundation of Alesa by Archonides — Reso- 
lation of Dionysius to make war upon Carthage. — Locality ot Syracuse 
—danger to which the town had been nee in the Athenian siege. — 
Additional fortifications made by Dionysius along the northern ridge of 
the cliffs of Epipolx, up the Euryalus. — Popularity of the work — efforts 
made by all the Syracusans as well as by Dionysius himself. — Prepara- 
tions of Dionysius for aggressive war against the Carthaginians. — Im- 
provement in the behavior of Dionysius towards the Syracusans. — His 
eonciliatory offers to other Grecian cities in Sicily. Hostile sentiment of 
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the Rhegines towards him. Their application to Messéné. — He makes 
eace with Messéné and Rhegium. — He desires to marry a Rhegine wife. 
is proposition is declined by the city. He is greatly incensed. — He 
makes a proposition to marry a wife from Lokri — his wish is granted — 
he marries a Lokrian maiden named Doris. — Immese warlike equipment 
of Dionysius at Syracuse — arms, engines, etc.— Naval preparations in 
the harbor of Syrac use. Enlargement -of the bulk of ships of war — quad 
riremes and quinqueremes. — General sympathy of the Syracusans in his 
projects against Carthage. — He hires soldiers from all quarters. — He 
celebrates his nuptials with two wives on the same day — Doris and Aris- 
tomaché. Temporary good feeling at Syracuse towards him. — He con- 
vokes the Syracusan assembly, and. exhorts them to war against Carthage. 
— He desires to arrest the emigration of those who were less afraid of the 
Carthaginian dominion than of his.— He grants permission to plunder 
the Carthaginian residents and ships at Syracuse. Alarm at Carthage — 
suffering in Africa from the pestilence. — Dionysius marches out from Sy- 
racuse with a prodigious army against the ( ‘arthaginians in Sicily. — In- 
surrection against Carthage, among the Sicilian Greeks subject to her. 
Terrible tortures inflicted on the C arthaginians, — Dionysius besieges the 
Carthaginian seaport Motyé. — Situation of Motyé—operations of the 
siege — vigorous defence. — Dionysius overruns the neighboring depen- 
dencies of Carthage — doubtful result of the siege of Motyé — appearance 
of Imilkon with a Carthaginian fleet —he is obliged to return. — Despe- 
rate defence of Motyé. It is at length taken by a nocturnal attack. — 
Plunder of Motyé — the inhabitants either slaughtered or sold for slaves. 
— Farther operations of Dionysius. — Arrival of Imilkon with a Cartha- 
ginian armament --- his successful operations — he retakes Motyé. — Dio- 
nysius retires to Syracuse. — Imilkon captures Messéné. — Revolt of the 
Sikels from Dionysius. Commencement of Tauromenium. — Provisions 
of Dionysius for the defence of Syracuse —he strengthens Leontini — he 
advances to Katana with his land-army as well as his fleet. -— Naval bat: 
tle off Katana — great victory of the Carthaginian fleet under Magon. — 
Arrival of Imilkon to join the fleet of Magon near Katana — fruitless in- 
vitation to the Campanians of Etna. — Dionysius retreats to Syracuse 
— discontent of his army. — Imilkon marches close up to Syracuse — the 
Carthaginian fleet come up to occupy the Great Harbor — their imposing 
entry. Fortified position of Imilkon near the Harbor. — Imilkon plun- 
ane the suburb of Achradina — blockades Syracuse by sea. — Naval vic- 
ry gained by the Syracusan fleet during the absence of Dionysius. — 
E ect of this victory in exalting the spirits of the Syracusans. — Public 
meeting convened by Dionysius —mutinous spirit against him — vehe- 
ment speech by Thedorus. — Sympathy excited by the speech in the Sy- 
racusan assembly. — The Spartan Pharakidas upholds Dionysius — who 
finally dismisses the assembly, and silences the adverse movement. — Al- 
liance of Sparta with Dionysius — suitable to her general policy at the 
time. The emancipation of Syracuse depended upon Pharakidas. — Dio- 
nysius tries to gain popularity. — Terrific pestilence among the Cartha- 
nian army before Syracuse. — Dionysius attacks the Carthaginian camp 
fie deliberately sacrifices a detachment of his mercenaries. — Success ot 
Dionysius, both by sea and by land, against the Syracusan position. — 
Conflagration of the Carthaginian camp — exultation at Syracuse. — 
Imilkon concludes a secret treaty with Dionysius, to be allowed to escape 
with the Carthaginians, on condition of abandoning his remaining army. 
Destruction of the remaining Carthaginian army, except Sikels and Ibe- 
rians.— Distress at Carthage — miserable end of Imilkon. — Danger of 
Carthage — anger and rev olt of her African subjects — at length = 
cece reccccseccccscceccccccetccccsce ccce: -446- 51 
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HISTORY OF GREECE. 


PART II. 
CONTINUATION OF HISTORICAL GREECE. 


CHAPTER LXXVI. 


FROM THE PEACE OF ANTALKIDAS DOWN TO THE SUBJUGATION 
OF OLYNTHUS BY SPARTA. 


THE peace or convention! which bears the name of Antalkidas, 
was an incident of serious and mournful import in Grecian history. 
Its true character cannot be better described than in a brief re- 
mark and reply which we find cited in Plutarch. “ Alas for Hel- 
las (observed some one to Agesilaus) when we see our Laconians 
medising !” — “Nay (replied the Spartan king), say rather the 
Medes (Persians) laconising.” 5 

These two propositions do not exclude each other. Both were 
perfectly true. The convention emanated from a separate part- 
nership between Spartan and Persian interests. It was solicited 
by the isin mihi and propounded by him to Tiribazus 


! It goes by both names ; Xenophon more commonly speaks of ἡ εἰρήνη 
— Isokrates, of ai συνϑῆκαι 

Though we say, the peace of Antalkidas, the Greek authors say 7 ἐπ᾽ 
᾿Ανταλκίδου εἰρήνη ; I do not observe that they ever phrase it with the gen- 
itive case ᾿Ανταλκίδου simply, without a preposition. 

3 Plutarch, Artaxerxes, c. 22 (compare Plutarch, Agesil. c. 23; and his 
Apophtheg. Lacon. p. 213 B). Ὁ μὲν γὰρ ᾿Αγησίλαος, πρὸς τὸν ἐἐπέν.-- 
Φεῦ τῆς Ἑλλάδος, ὅπου μηδίζουσιν ἡμῖν οἱ Λάκωνες! Μάλλον, εἶπεν, οἱ Μῆ- 
dot λακωνίζουσι . 
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on the express ground, that it was exactly calculated to meet the 
Persian king’s purposes and wishes, — as we learn even from the 
philo-Laconian Xenophon.'! While Sparta and Persia were both 
great gainers, m) other Grecian state gained anything, as the con- 
vention was originally framed. But after the first rejection, An- 
talkidas saw the necessity of conciliating Athens by the addition 
of a special article providing that Lemnos, Imbros, and Skyros 
should be restored to her.2. This addition seems to have been first 
made in the abortive negotiations which form the subje:t of the 
discourse already mentioned, pronounced by Andokides. It was 
continued afterwards and inserted in the final decree which Antal- 
kidas and Tiribazus brought down in the king’s name from Susa ; 
and it doubtless somewhat contributed to facilitate the adherence 
of Athens, though the united forces of Sparta and Persia had be- 
come so overwhelming, that she could hardly have had the means 
of standing out, even if the supplementary article had been omit- 
ted. Nevertheless, this condition undoubtedly did secure to Athens 
a certain share in the gain, conjointly with the far larger shares 
both of Sparta and Persia. It is, however, not less true, that 
Athens, as well as Thebes,? assented to the peace only under fear 


and compulsion. As to the other states of Greece, they were in- 
terested merely in the melancholy capacity of partners in the 


general loss and degradation. 

That degradation stood evidently marked in the form, origin, 
and transmission, of the convention, even apart from its substance. 
It was a fiat issued from the court of Susa; as such it was osten- 
tatiously proclaimed and “sent down” from thence to Greece. 
Its authority was derived from the king’s seal, and its sanction 
from his concluding threat, that he would make war against all 
recusants. It was brought down by the satrap Tiribazus (along 


Xen. Hellen. iv, 8, 14. 

2 The restoration of these three islands forms the basis of historical truth 
in the assertion of Isokrates, that the Lacedemonians were so subdued by 
the defeat of Knidus, as to come and tender maritime empire to Athens — 
(ἐλϑεῖν τὴν ἀρχὴν δώσοντας) Orat. vii, (Areopagit.) s. 74 ; Or. ix, (Evagor. 
s. 83. But the assertion is true respecting a later time ; for the Lacedemo. 
nians really did make this proposition to Athens after they had been enfee 
bled and humiliated by the battle of Leuktra; but not before (Xenoph 
Hellen. vii, 1, 3). 

5 Diodor. xiv 111 
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with Antalkidas), read by him aloud, and heard with submission 
by the assembled Grecian envoys, after he had callec their special 
attention to the regal seal.”! Such was the convention which 
Sparta, the ancient president of the Grecian world had been the 
first to solicit at the hands of the Persian king, and which she now 
not only set the example of sanctioning by her own spontaneous 
obedience, but even avouched as guarantee and champion against 
all opponents ; preparing to enforce it at the point of the sword 
against any recusant state, whether party to it or not. Such was 
the convention which was now inscribed on stone, and placed as a 
permanent record in the temples of the Grecian cities ;2 nay, even 
in the common sanctuaries, — the Olympic, Pythian, and others, — 
the great foci and rallying points of Pan-hellenic sentiment. 
Though called by the name of a convention, it was on the very 
face of it a peremptory mandate proceeding from the ancient ene- 
my of Greece, an acceptance of which was nothing less than an 
act of obedience. While to him it was a glorious trophy, to all 


' Xen. Hellen. v, 1, 30, 31. ‘Qor’ ἐπεὶ παρῆγγειλεν ὁ Τιρίβαζος παρεῖναι 
τοὺς βονλομένους ὑπακοῦσαι. ἣν βασιλεὺς εἰρήνην κατώπεμποι, 
τάχεως πάντες παρεγένοντο. ᾿Ἐπεὶ δὲ ἐυνῆλϑον, ἐπιδείξας ὁ Τιρίβα 
ζος τὰ βασιλέως σημεῖα, ἀνεγίνωσκε τὰ γεγραμμένα, εἶχε δὲ ὧδε " 

᾿Αρταξέρξης βασιλεὺς νομίζει δίκαιον, τὰς μὲν ἐν τῇ Ασιᾳ πόλεις 
ἑαυτοῦ εἶναι. καὶ τῶν νήσων Κλαζομένας καὶ Κύπρον: τὰς δὲ ἄλλας Ἑλληνίδας 
πόλεις καὶ μικρὰς καὶ μεγάλας, αὐτονόμους εἶναι, πλὴν Λήμνου, καὶ Ἴμβρον 
καὶ Σκύρου, ταύτας δὲ, ὥσπερ τὸ ἀρχαῖον, εἶναι ᾿Αϑηναίων. ‘Ororepor δὲ 
ταύτην τὴν εἰρήνην μὴ δέχονται, τοῦτοις ἐγὼ .πολεμῆήσω, μετὰ TOF 
ταὐτὰ βουλομένων, καὶ πέζῃ καὶ κατὰ ϑάλασσαν, καὶ ναυσὶ καὶ χρήμασιν. 

3 Isokrates, Or. iv, (Panegyr.) s. 211. Καὶ ταύτας ἡμᾶς ἠνάγκασεν (the 
Persian king) ἐν στῆλαις λιϑίναις ἀναγράψαντας ἐν τοῖς κοινοῖς τῶν ἱερῶν 
ἀναϑεῖναι, πολὺ κάλλιον τροπαῖον τῶν ἐν ταὶς μάχαις γιγνομένων. 

The Oratio Panegyrica of Isokrates (published about 380 Β. Ο., seven 
years afterwards) from which I here copy, is the best evidence of the feel- 
ings with which an intelligent and patriotic Greek looked upon this treaty 
at the time ; when it was yet recent, but when there had been full time to 
see how the Lacedemonians carried it out. His other orations, though 
valuable and instructive. were published later, and represent the feelings of 
sfter-time. 

Another contemporary, Plato in his Menexenus (c. 17, p. 245 D), stigma- 
tizes severely “the base and unholy act (αἰσχρὸν καὶ ἀνόσιον ἔργονῚ of sur. 
rendering Greeks to the foreigner,” and asserts that the Athenians resolutely 
refused to sanction it. This is a sufficient mark of his opinion respecting 
the peace of Antalkidas 
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Pan-hellenic patriots it was the deepest disgrace and insult.'' Ef- 
facing altogether the idea of an independent Hellenic world, bound 
together and regulated by the self-acting forces and common sym- 
pathies of its own members, — even the words of the convention 
proclaimed it as an act of intrusive foreign power, and erected the 
barbarian king into a dictatorial settler of Grecian differences ; 
a guardian? who cared for the peace of Greece more than the 
Greeks themselves. And thus, looking to the form alone, it was 
tantamount to that symbol of submission— the cession of earth 
and water — which had been demanded a century before by the 
ancestor of Artaxerxes from the ancestors of the Spartans and 
Athenians; a demand, which both Sparta and Athens then not 
only repudiated, but resented so cruelly, as to put to death the 
heralds by whom it was brought, — stigmatizing the ~iiginetans 
and others as traitors to Hellas for complying with it.8 Yet noth- 
ing more would have been implied in such cession than what stood 
embodied in the inscription on that “colonna infame,” which 


? Isokrat. Or. iv, (Panegyr.) 5. 207. ‘A χρὴν ἀναιρεῖν, καὶ μηδεμίαν ἐᾷν 
ἡμέραν, νομίζοντες, προστάγματα καὶ οὐ συνϑῆκας εἶναι, ete. (8. 
413). Αἰσχρὸν ἡμᾶς ὅλης τῆς Ἑλλάδος ὑβριζομένης, μηδεμίαν 
ποιήσασϑαι κοινὴν τιμωρίαν, ete. 

The word προστάγματα exactly corresponds with an expression of Xeno- 
phon (put in the mouth of Autokles the Athenian envoy at Sparta), res- 
pecting the dictation of the peace of Antalkidas by Artaxerxes — Kai ὅτε 
μὲν Βασιλεὺς προσέταττεν αὐτονόμους τὰς πόλεις εἶναι, etc. (Xen. 
Hellen. vi, 3, 9). 

2 Isokrat. Or. iv, (Panegyr.) s. 205. Καίτοι πῶς οὐ χρὴ διαλύειν ταύτας 
τὰς ὁμολογίας, ἐξ ὧν τοιαύτην δόξα γέγονεν, ὥστε ὁ μέν Βάρβαρος κῆδεται τῆς 
Ἑλλάδος καὶ φύλαξ τῆς εἰρήνης ἐστὶν, ἡμῶν δέ τινές εἰσιν οἱ λυμαινόμενοι καὶ 
κακῶς ποιοῦντες αὐτὴν ; 

The word employed by Photius in his abstract of Theopompus (whether 
it be the expression of Theopompus himself, we cannot be certain— see 
Fragm. 111, ed. Didot), to designate the position taken by Artaxerxes in 
reference to this peace, is— τὴν εἰρήνην ἣν τοῖς "Ἕλλησιν ἐβράβευσεν -- 
which implies the peremptory decision of an official judge, analogous to 
ancther passage (139) of the Panegyr. Orat. of Isokrates — Νῦν δ᾽ ἐκεῖνός 
(Artaxerxes) ἐστιν, ὁ διοικῶν τὰ τῶν Ἑλλήνων Kai μόνον οὐκ ἐπιστάϑμους 
ἐν ταῖς πόλεσι καϑιστάς. Πλὴν γὰρ τούτου τι τῶν ἄλλων ὑπολοιπόν ἐστιν 5 
Οὐ καὶ τοῦ πολέμου κύριος ἐγένετο, καὶ τὴν εἰρήνην ἐπρυτάνευσε, 
καὶ τῶν παρόντων πραγμάτων ἐπιστάτης καϑέστηκεν; 

3 Herodot. vi, 49. κτατηγόρεον Αἰγινήτεων τὰ πεποιήκοιεν, προδόντες τὴν 
Ἐλλάδα. 
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plac:d the peace of Antalkidas side by side with the Pan-hellenie 
glories and ornaments at Olympia.! 

Great must have been the change wrought by the intermediate 
events, when Sparta, the ostensible president of Greece, — in her 
own estimation even more than in that of others,? — had so lost 
all Pan-hellenic conscience and dignity, as to descend into an obse- 
quious minister, procuring and enforcing a Persian mandate for 
political objects of her own. How insane would such an anticipa- 
tion have appeared to AEschylus, or the audience who heard the 
Perse! to Herodotus or Thucydides! to Perikles and Archida- 
mus! nay, even to Kallikratidas or Lysander! It was the last 
consummation of a series of previous political sins, invoking more 
and more the intervention of Persia to aid her against her Gre- 
fian enemies. 

Her first application to the Great King for this purpose dates from 


' Isokrates, Orat. xii, (Panathen.) s. 112-114. 

Plutarch (Agesil. c. 23; Artaxerxes, c. 21, 22) expresses himself in terms 
of bitter and well-merited indignation of this peace, —“ if indeed (says he) 
we are to call this ignominy and betrayal of Greece by the name of peace, 
which brought with it as much infamy as the most diastrous war.” Sparta 
(he says) lost her headship by her defeat at Leuktra, but her honor had been 
lost before, by the convention of Antalkidas. 

It is in vain, however, that Plutarch tries to exonerate Agesilaus from 
any share in the peace. From the narrative (in Xenophon’s Hellenica, 
v. i, 33) of his conduct at the taking of the oaths, we see that he espoused 
it most warmly. Xenophon (in the Encomium of Agesilaus, vii, 7) takes 
credit to Agesilaus for being μεισοπέρσης, which was true, from the year B.C. 
396 to B. c. 394. But in B.c. 387, at the time of the peace of Antalkidas, 
he had become μισοϑηβαῖος ; his hatred of Persia had given place to hatred 
of Thebes. 

See also a vigorous passage of Justin (viii, 4), denouncing the disgrace 
ful position of the Greek cities at a later time in calling in Philip of Mace- 
don as arbiter; a passage not less applicable to the peace of Antalkidas; 
and perhaps borrowed from Theopompus. 

3 Compare the language in which .he Ionians, on thei: revolt from Dan- 
as king of Persia about 500 B.c., had implored the aid of Sparta ( Herodot. v, 
49). Τὰ κατῆκοντα yap ἐστι ταῦτα" lovwy παῖδας δούλους εἰναι ἀντ᾽ ἐλευ- 
ϑέρων -- ὄνειδος καὶ ἄλγος μέγιστον μὲν αὐτοῖσι ἡμῖν, ἔτι δὲ τῶν λοι 
πῶν ὑμῖν, ὅσῳ προεστέατε τῆς Ἑλλάδος. 

How striking is the contrast between these words and the peace of Antal- 


kidas ! and what would have been the feelings of Herodotus himself if he 
coul?i have heard of the latter event! 
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the commencement of the Peloponnesian wai, and is prefaced by 
an apology, little less than humiliating, from king Archidamus 

who, not unconscious of the sort of treason which he was meditate 
ing, pleads that Sparta, when the Athenians are conspiring against 
her, ought not to be blamed for asking from foreigners as well as 
from Greeks aid for her own preservation.!. From the earliest 
commencement to the seventh year of the war, many separate and 
successive envoys were despatched by the Spartans to Susa; two 
of whom were seized in Thrace, bruught to Athens, and there put 
to death. The rest reached their destination, but talked in so 
confused a way, and contradicted each other so much, that the 
Persian court, unable to understand what they meant,2 sent Arta 

phernes with letters to Sparta (in the seventh year of the war) 
complaining of such stupidity, and asking for clearer information. 
Artaphernes fell into the hands of an Athenian squadron at Eion 
on the Strymon, and was conveyed to Athens; where he was 
treated with great politeness, and sent back (after the letters 
which he carried had been examined) to Ephesus. What is more 
important to note is, that Athenian envoys were sent along with 
him, with a view of bringing Athens into friendly communication 
with the Great King; which was only prevented by the fact that 
Artaxerxes Longimanus just then died. Here we see the fatal 
practice, generated by intestine war, of invoking Persian aid ; be- 
gun by Sparta as an importunate solicitor, —and partially imi- 
tated by Athens, though we do not know what her envoys were 
instructed to say, had they been able to reach Susa. 

Nothing more is heard about Persian intervention until the 
year of the great Athenian disasters before Syracuse. Elate with 
the hopes arising out of that event, the Persians required no soli- 
citation, but were quite as eager to tender interference for their 
own purposes, as Sparta was to invite them for hers. How ready 
Sparta was to purchase their aid by the surrender of the Asiatic 


* Thucyd. i, 82. Κἀν τούτῳ καὶ τὰ ἡμέτερα αὐτὼν ἐξαρτύεσϑαι ξυμμάχων 
fe προσαγωγῇ καὶ Ἑλλήνων καὶ βαρβάρων, εἴ ποϑέν τινα ἢ ναῦυτι 
κοῦ ἢ χρημάτων δύναμιν προσληψόμεϑα, (ἀνεπίφϑονον δὲ, ὅσοι 
ὥσπερ καὶ ἡμεῖς ὑπ᾽ ᾿Αϑηναίων ἐπιβουλευόμεϑα, μὴ Ἕλληνας μόνον ἀλλὰ 
«αἱ GapBapove προσλαβόντας διασωθῆναι), etc. Compare also Plata 
Menexenus, c. 14, p. 243 B. 

3 Thucyd. ii, 7, 67; iv, 50. 
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(jreeks, and that too without any stipulations in their favor, — has 
been recounted in my last volume.! She had not now the excuse, 
— for it stands only as an excuse and not as a justification — of 
self-defence against aggression from Athens, which Archidamus 
had produced at the beginning of the war. Even then it was 
only a colorable excuse, not borne out by the reality of the case; 
but now, the avowed as well as the real object was something 
quite different, — not to repel, but to crush, Athens. Yet to ac- 
complish that object, not even of pretended safety, but of pure 
ambition, Sparta sacrificed unconditionally the liberty of her Asi- 
atic kinsmen ; a price which Archidamus at the beginning of the 

yar would certainly never have endured the thoughts of paying, 
notwithstanding the then formidable power of Athens. Here, too, 
we find Athens following the example; and consenting, in hopes 
of procuring Persian aid, to the like sacrifice, though the bargain 
was never consummated. It is true that she was then contending 
for her existence. Nevertheless, the facts afford melancholy proof 
how much the sentiment of Pan-hellenic independence became 
enfeebled in both the leaders, amidst the fierce intestine conflict 
terminated by the battle of A®gospotami.? 


' See Vol. IX, Ch. LX XV, p. 360. 

Compare the expressions of Demosthenes (cont. Aristokrat. c. 33, p. 646) 
attesting the prevalent indignation among the Athenians of his time, about 
this surrender of the Asiatic Greeks by Sparta, — and his oration De Rho- 
dio:. Libertate, c. 13, p. 199, where he sets the peace of Kallias, made by 
Athens with Persia in 449 B.c., in contrast with the peace of Antalkidas, 
contracted under the auspices of Sparta. 

* This is strikingly set forth by Isokrates, Or. xii, (Panathen.) 5. 167- 
173. In this passage, however, he distributes his blame too equally between 
Sparta and Athens, whereas the blame belongs of right to the former, in 
far greater proportion. Sparta not only began the practice of invoking the 
Great King, and invoking his aid by disgraceful concessions, — but she also 
earried it, at the peace of Antalkidas, to a more extreme point of selfish. 
ness and subservience. Athens is guilty of following the bad example of 
her rival, but to a less extent, and under greater excuse on the plea of ne 
eessity. 

Isokrates says in another place of this discourse, respecting the various 
acts of wrong-doing towards the general interest of Hellas — ἐπεόεικτέον 
τοὺς μὲν ἡμετέρους ὀψιμαϑεῖς αὐτῶν γεγενημένους, Λακεδαιμονίους δὲ τὰ 
μὲν πρώτους, τὰ δὲ μόνους, ἐξαμαρτόντας (Panath. 5.108). Which 
ie much nearer the truth than the passage before referred to. 
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i . ia would 

After that batth», the bargain between Sperta and dee — 
doubtless have been fulfilled, and the Asiatic Greeks wou a 

passed at once under the dominion οἵ the latter, — had not an 


entirely new train of circumstances — out of we ne vad 
liar position and designs of Cyrus. That wer enue oi 
his power to gain the affections οἱ the Greeks, as rr , — 
his ambitious speculations ; in which speculations both : ii a “6 

the Asiatic Greeks took part, compromising themecives irrevocab y 
against Artaxerxes, and still more against r issaphernes. Sparta 
thus became unintentionally the enemy of Perisa, and found μονῇ 
self compelled to protect the Asiatic Greeks against his ὌΝ ity, 
with which they were threatened ; a protection easy for her to 
confer, not merely from the unbounded empire which she so 
enjoyed over the Grecian worid, but from the see ie e 
renowned Cvreian Ten Thousand, and the contempt for ersian 
military strength which they brought home from their retreat. 
She thus finds herself in the exercise of a Pan-hellenic {protect 
rate or presidency, first through the ministry of sieges 7 
of Agesilaus, who even sacrifices at Aulis, takes up = s¢ ep a 
Agamemnon, and contemplates large — - Sg a 
against the Great King. Here, however, the Persians pla) agains 
her the same game which she had invoked them to assist in en 
ing against Athens. Their fleet, which fifteen years Wane 2 1e 
had invited for her own purposes, is now brought in against her- 
self, and with far more effect, since her empire was more odious 
as well as more oppressive than the Athenian. It is NOW Athens 
and her allies who call in Persian aid; without any direct engage- 
ment, indeed, to surrender the Asiatic Greeks, for we are told that 


after the battle of Knidus, Konon incurred the displeasure of the- 


Persians by his supposed plans for reuniting them with Athens,! 
and Athenian aid was still continued to Evagoras, — yet, never 
theless, indirectly paving the way for that consummation. If 
Athens and her allies here render themselves culpable of an ab- 
negation of Pan-hellenie sentiment, we may remark, as —— 
that they act under the pressure of stronger pecenerees than coul 
ever be pleaded by Sparta; and that they might employ on their 
own behalf, with much greater truth, the excuse of self-preserva 
tion preferred by king Archidamus. 


. Conon. ¢. 5 


' Cornelius Nepos 


SPARTA SUBSERVIENT. 3 
But never on any occasion did that excuse find less real place 
than in regard to the mission of Antalkidas. Sparta was at that 
time so powerful, even after the loss of her maritime empire, that 
the allies at the Isthmus of Corinth, jealous of each other and 
held together only by common terror, could hardly stand on the 
defensive against her, and would probably have been disunited by 
reasonable offers on her part; nor would she have needed even to 
recall Agesilaus from Asia. Nevertheless, the mission was prob- 
ably dictated in great measure by a groundless panic, arising from 
the sight of the revived Long Walls and re-fortified Pireus, and 
springing at once to the fancy, that a new Athenian empire, such 
as had existed forty years before, was about to start into life; 8 
fancy little likely to be realized, since the very peculiar circum- 
stances which had created the first Athenian empire were now 
totally reversed. Debarred from maritime empire herself, the 
first object with Sparta was, to shut out Athens from the like; the 
next, to put down all partial federations or political combinations, 
and to enforce universal autonomy, or the maximum of political 
isolation ; in order that there might nowhere exist a power capa 
ble of resisting herself, the strongest of all individual states. As 
a means to this end, which was no less in the interest of Persia 
than in hers, she outbid all prior subserviences to the Great King, 
betrayed to him not only one entire division of her Hellenic kins- 
men, but also the general honor of the Hellenic name in the most 
flagrant manner, —and volunteered to medise in order that the 
Persians might repay her by laconising.!| To ensure fully the 
obedience of all the satraps, who had more than once manifested 
dissentient views of their own, Antalkidas procured and broughf 
down a formal order signed and sealed at Susa; and Sparta un- 
dertook, without shame or scruple, to enforce the same order, — 
«the convention sent down by the king,” — upon all her country- 
men: thus converting them into the subjects, and herself into ἃ 
sort of viceroy or satrap, of Artaxerxes. Such an act of treason 
to the Pan-hellenic cause was far more flagrant and destructive 
than that alleged confederacy with the Persian king, for which the 
Theban Ismenias was afterwards put to death, and that, too, by 


δ Isok. Or. iv, (Panegyr.) 8. 145. Καὶ τῷ ϑαρβάρῳ τῷ τῆς ᾿Ασίας κρατοῦν 
φε συμπράττουσι (the Lacedsemonians) ὅπως ὡς μεγίστην ἀρχὴν ἔξουσιν 
ΣΧ." 
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the Spartans themselves.!_ Unhappily it formed a precedent fo1 
the future, and was closely copied afterwards by Thebes ;? fore- 
beding but too clearly the short career which Grecian } political 
wndependence had to run. 

That large patriotic sentiment, which dictated the magnanimous 
answer sent by the Athenians? to the offers of Mardonius in 479 
B.c.. refusing in the midst of ruin present and prospective, all 
temptation to betray the sanctity of Pan-hellenic fellLwship, — 
that sentiment which had been during the two following genera- 
tions the predominant inspiration of Athens, and had also been 
powerful, though always less powerful, at Sparta, — was now, ir 
the former, overlaid by more pressing apprehensions, and in the 
latter completely extinguished. Now it was to the leading states 
that Greece had to look, for holding up the great banner of Pan- 
hellenic independence; from the smaller states nothing more could 
be required than that they should adhere to and defend it, when 
apheld.4| But so soon as Sparta was seen to solicit and enforce, 
and Athens to accept (even under constraint), the proclamation 
under the king’s hand and seal brought down by Antalkidas, — 
that banner was no longer a part of the public emblems of Gre- 


1 Xen. Hellen. v, 2, 35. ? Xen. Hellen. vii, 1, 33-39. 

3 Herodot. viii, 143. 

The explanation which the Athenians give to the Spartan envoys, of the 
reasons and feelings which dictated their answer of refusal to Alexander 
(viii, 144), are not less impressive than the answer itself. 

But whoever would duly feel and appreciate the treason of the Spartans 
in soliciting the convention of Antalkidas, should read in contrast with it 
that speech which their envoys address to the Athenians, in order to induce 
the latter to stand out against the temptations of Mardonius (viii, 142). 

4 The sixth oration (called Archidamus) of Isokrates sets forth emphati- 
cally the magnanimous sentiments, and comprehensive principles, on which 
it becomes Sparta to model her public conduct, — as altogether different 
from the simple considerations of prudence and security which are suitable 
to humbler states like Corinth, Epidaurus, or Phlius (Archidamus, s. 105, 
196, 110). 

Contrast these lofty pretensions with the dishonorable realities of the 
convention of Antalkidas,— not thrust upon Sparta by superior force, but 
bot’ originally sued out, and finally enforced by her, for her own political 
ends. 

Compare also Isokrates, Or. xii, (Panathen.) s. 169-172, about the dissen 
sion of the leading Grecian states, and its baneful effects 
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eian political life. The grand idea represented by it, —of ecliec- 
tive self-determinirg Hellenism, — was left to dwell in the bosoms 
of individual patriots. 

If we look at the convention of Antalkidas apart from its form 
and warranty, and with reference to its substance, we shall find 
that though its first article was unequivocally disgraceful, its last 
was at least popular as a promise to the ear. Universal autonomy, 
to each city, small or great, was dear to Grecian political instinct. 
I have already remarked more than once that the exaggerated 
force of this desire was the chief cause of the short duration of 
Grecian freedom. Absorbing all the powers of life to the sepa- 
rate parts, it left no vital force or integrity to the whole ; especially, 


it robbed both each and all of the power of self-defence against 


foreign assailants. ‘Though indispensable up to a certain pout 
and under certain modifications, yet beyond these modifications, 
which Grecian political instinct was far from recognizing, it pro- 
duced a great preponderance of mischief. Although, therefore, 
this item of the convention was in its promise acceptable and pop- 
ular, — and although we shall find it hereafter invoked as a pro- 
tection in various individual cases of injustice, — we must inquire 
how it was carried into execution, before we can pronounce 
whether it was good or evil, the present of a friend or of an 
enemy. 

The succeeding pages will furnish an answer to this inquiry. 
The Lacedemonians, as “ presidents (guarantees or executors) of 
the peace, sent down by the king,” ! undertook the duty of execu- 
tion ; and we shall see that from the beginning they meant noth- 
ing sincerely. They did not even attempt any sincere and steady 
compliance with the honest, though undistinguishing, political in- 
stinct of the Greek mind; much less did they seek to grant as 
much as was really good, and to withhold the remainder. They 
defined autonomy in such manner, and meted it out in such por- 
tions, as suited their own political interests and purposes. The 


' Xen. Hellen. v, 1, 36. 

Ἔν δὲ τῷ πολέμῳ μᾶλλον ἀντιῤῥόπως τοῖς ἐναντίοις πράττοντες οἱ Aakedas 
μόνιοι, πολὺ ἐπικυδέστεροι ἐγένοντο ἐκ τῆς ἐπ᾽ ᾿Ανταλκίδον 
φἰρήνης καλουμένης᾽ προστάται ya, γενόμενοι τῆς ὑπὸ βασι- 
λέως καταπεωφϑείσης εἰρήνης καὶ τὴν αὐτονομίαν ταῖς πόλεσι 
φπρώττοντες, etc 
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promise made by the convention, except in so far as it enabled 
them to increase their own power by dismembermeut or party in- 
tervention, proved altogether false and hollow. For if we look 
back to the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, when they sent 
to Athens to require general autonomy throughout Greece, we 
shall find that the word had then a distinct and serious import; 
demanding that the cities held in dependence by Athens should 
be left free, which freedom Sparta might have ensured for them 
herself at the close of the war, had she not preferred to convert 
it into a fxr harsher empire. But in 387 (the date of the peace 
of Antalkidas) there were no large body of subjects to be eman- 
cipated, except the allies of Sparta herself, to whom it was by no 
means intended to apply. So that in fact, what was promised, as 
well as what was realized, even by the most specious item of this 
disgraceful convention, was — “ that cities should enjoy autonomy, 
not for their own comfort and in their own way, but for Lacede- 
monian convenience;” a significant phrase (employed by Peri- 
kles,' in the debates preceding the Peloponnesian war) which 
forms a sort of running text for Grecian history during the sixteen 
years between the peace of Antalkidas and the battle of Leuktra. 

I have already mentioned that the first two applications of the 
newly-proclaimed autonomy, made by the Lacedemonians, were 
to extort from the Corinthian government the dismissal of its Ar- 
geian auxiliaries, and to compel Thebes to renounce her ancient 
presidency of the Boeotian federation. The latter especially was 
an object which they had long had at heart ;2 and by both, their 
ascendency in Greece was much increased. Athens, too, terrified 
by the new development of Persian force as well as partially bribed 
by the resto..tion of her three islands, into an acceptance of the 
peace, — was thus robbed of her Theban and Corinthian allies, 
and disabled from opposing the Spartan projects. But before we 
enter upon these projects, it will be convenient to turn for a short 
time to the proceedings of the Persians. 


1 Thucyd. i, 144. Νῦν dé τούτοις (to the Lacedemonian envoys) ἀποκρί- 
νάμενοι ἀποπέμψωμεν τὰς δὲ πόλεις ὅτι αὐτονόμους ἀφήσομεν, 
εἰ καὶ αὐτονόμους ἔχοντες ἐσπε:σάμεϑα, καὶ ὅταν κἀκεῖνοι ταῖς αὐτῶν ἀποδῶφσι 
αύλεσι μὴ σφίσι τοὶς Λακεδαιμονίοις ἐπιτηδείως αὐτονομεὶ 
σϑαι, ἀλλὰ αὐτοῖς ἑκάστοις, ὡς βούλονται 

* Xen. Hellen. v, 1, 36. οὐπερ πάλαι ἐπεϑύμουν. 
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Even before the death of Darius Nothus (father of Artaxerxes 
and Cyrus) Egypt had revolted from the Persians, under a native 
prince named Amyrtzus. ‘To the Grecian leaders who accom- 
panied Cyrus in his expedition against his brother, this revolt was 
well known to have muh incensed the Persians; so that Klear- 
chus, in the conversation which took place after the death of Cyrus 
about accommodation with Artaxerxes, intimated that the Ten 
Thousand could lend him effectual aid in reconquering Egypt.) 
It was not merely these Greeks who were exposed to danger by 
the death of Cyrus, but also the various Persians and other sub- 
jects who had lent assistance to him; all of whom made submis- 
sion and tried to conciliate Artaxerxes, except Tamos, who had 
commanded the fleet of Cyrus on the coasts both of Ionia and 
Kilikia. Such was the alarm of Tamos when Tissaphernes came 
down in full power to the coast, that he fled with his fleet and 
treasures to Egypt, to seek protection from king Psammetichus, 
to whom he had rendered valuable service. This traitor, how- 
ever, having so valuable a deposit brought to him, forgot every 
thing else in his avidity to make it sure, and put to death T’amos 
with all his children.2 About 395 B.c., we find Nephereus king 
of Egypt lending aid to the Lacedemonian fleet against Arta- 
xerxes.3 Two years afterwards (392-390 B.c.), during the years 
immediately succeeding the victory of Knidus, and the voyage of 
Pharnabazus across the AZgean to Peloponnesus, — we hear of 
that satrap as employed with Abrokomas and Tithraustes in stren- 
uous but unavailing efforts to reconquer Egypt.4 Having thus 


' Xen. Anab. ii, 5, 13. 

It would appear that the revolt of Egypt from Persia must date between 
414-411 B.c.; but this point is obscure. See Boeckh, Manetho und die 
Handstern-Periode, pp. 358, 363, Berlin 1845; and Ley, Fata et Conditio 
ZEgypti sub Imperio Persarum, p. 55. 

M. Rehdautz, Vite Iphicratis, Timothei, et Chabriz, p. 240, places the 
revolt rather earlier, about 414 B.c.; and Mr. Fynes Clinton (Fasti Hellen 
Appendix, ch. 18, p. 317) countenances the same date. 

3 Diodor. xiv, 35. 

This Psammetichus is presumed by Ley ‘in his Dissertation above cited, 
p. 20) to be the same person as Amyrtzus the Saite in the list of Manetho, 
ander a different name. It is also possible, however, that he may have 
peen king over a part of Egypt, contemp raneous with Am yrteus. 

3 Diodor. xiv, 79. 

4 This is the chronology laid dowr by M. Rehdautz (Vits Iphicratig 
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reyulsed the Persians, the Egyptian king Akoras is found between 
890--}80 B. C.,! sending aid to Evagoras in Cyprus against the 
same enemy. And in spite of farther efforts made afterwards by 
Artaxerxes to reconquer Egypt, the native kings in that country 
maintained their independence for about sixty years in all, until 
the reign of his successor Ochus. 

But it was a Grecian enemy, — of means inferior, yet of qual- 
ities much superior, to any of these Egyptians, — who occupied 
the chief attention of the Persians immediately after the peace of 
Antalkidas ; Evagoras, despot of Salamis in Cyprus. Respecting 
that prince we possess a discourse of the most glowing and super- 
abundant eulogy, composed after his death for the satisfaction (and 
probably paid for with the money) of his son and successor Niko- 
klés, by the contemporary Isokrates. Allowing as we must do for 
exaggeration and partiality, even the trustworthy features of the 
picture are sufficiently interesting. 

Evagoras belonged toa Salaminian stock of Gens called the 
Teukridxw, which numbered among its ancestors the splendid le- 
gendary names of Teukrus, Telamon, and akus : taking its de- 
parture, through them, from the divine name of Zeus. It was 
Selieved that the archer Teukrus, after returning from the siege 
of Troy to (the Athenian) Salamis, had emigrated under a harsh 
order from his father Telamon, and given commencement to the 
city of that name on the eastern coast of Cyprus.2 As in Sicily, 
so in Cyprus, the Greek and Pheenician elements were found in 
near contact, though in very different proportions. Of the nine 
or ten separate city communities, which divided among them the 
whole sea-coast, the inferior towns being all dependent upon one 


Chabrix, et Timothei, Epimetr. ii, pp. 241, 242) on very probable grounds, 
principally from Isokrates, Orat. iv, (Panegyr.) s. 161, 162. 

* Diodor. xv, 2, 3. 

ἢ Isokrates, Or. iii, (Nikokl.) s. 50; Or. ix, (Evagoras) 5. 21; Pausanias, 
i, 29.4, Diodor. xiv, 98. 

The historian Theopompus, when entering upon the history of Evagoras. 
seems to have related many legendary tales respecting the Greek Gentes in 
Cyprus, and to have represented Agamemnon himself as ultimately mi- 
grating to it (Theopompus, Frag. 111, ed. Wichers ; and ed. Didot. ap. 
Photium) 

The tomb of the archer Teukrus was shown at Salamis in Cyprus. See 
the Epigram of Aristotle, Antholog. i, 8, 112. 
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or other of them, — seven pass for Hellenic, the two most consid- 
erable being Salamis and Soli; three for Phcenician, — Paphos, 
Amathus, and Kitium. Probably, however, there was in each 
a mixture of Greek and Pheenician population, in different pro- 
portions.' Each was ruled by its own separate prince or despot, 
Greek or Phoenician. The Greek immigrations (though their 
exact date cannot be assigned) appear to have been later in date 
than the Pheenician. At the time of the Ionic revolt (B. Cc. 496), 
the preponderance was on the side of Hellenism ; yet with consid- 
erable intermixture of Oriental custom. Hellenism was, however, 
greatly crushed by the Persian reconquest of the revolters, ac- 
complished through the aid of the Phoenicians? on the opposite 
continent. And though doubtless the victories of Kimon and the 
Athenians (470-450 B. 0.) partially revived it, yet Perikles, in his 
pacification with the Persians, had prudently relinquished Cyprus 
as well as Egypt;3 so that the Grecian element in the former, 


' Movers, in his very learned investigations respecting the Phoenicians 
(vol. ili, ch. 5, p. 203-221 seq.), attempts to establish the existence of an 
ancient population in Cyprus, called Kitians; once extended over the 
island, and of which the town called Kitium was the remnant. He supposes 
them to have been a portion of the Canaanitish population, anterior to the 
Jewish occupation of Palestine. The Phoenician colonies in Cyprus he 
reckons as of later date, superadded to, and depressing these natives. He 
supposes the Kilikian population to have been in early times Canaanitish 
also. Engel (Kypros, vol. i, p. 166) inclines to admit the same hypothesis 
as highly probable. 

The sixth century Β. c. (from 600 downwards) appears to have been very 
unfavorable to the Pheenicians, bringing upon Tyre severe pressure from 
the Chaldeans, as it brought captivity upon the Jews. During the same 
period, the Grecian commerce with Egypt was greatly extended, especially 
by the reign of the Phil-hellenic Amasis, who acquired possession of Cy- 
prus. Much of the Grecian immigration into Cyprus probably took place 
at this time; we know of one body of settlers invited by Philokyprus to 
Soli, under the assistance of the Athenian Solon (Movers, p. 244 seq.). 

* Herodot. v, 109. 

Compare the description given by Herodotus of the costume and arms 
of the Cypriots in the armament of Xerxes, — half Oriental (vii, 90). The 
Salaminians used chariots of war in battle (v, 113); as the Carthaginians 
did, before they learnt the art of training elephants (Diodor. xvi, 80; Plu 
starch, Timoleon, c. 27). 

* See Vol. V. of this History, Ch. xlv, p. 335. 
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receiving little extraneaus encouragement, became more anc more 
subordinate to the Phoenician. 

it was somewhere about this time that the reigning princes of 
Salamis, who at the time of th: Ionic revolt had been Greeks of 
the Leukrid Gens,' were supplanted and dethroned by a Pheeni- 
cian exile who gained their contidence and made himself despot 
in their place. ΤῸ insure his own sceptre, this usurper did every- 
thing in his power to mulsiply ard strengthen the Phoenician pop- 
ulation, as well as to discourage and degrsde the Hellenic. The 
same policy was not only continued by his successor at Salamis, 
but seems also to have been imitated in several of the other towns; 
insomuch that during most part of the Peloponnesian war, Cyprus 
became sensibly dis-hellenized. The Greeks in the island were 
harshly oppressed ; new Greek visitors and merchants were kept 
off by the most repulsive treatment, as well as by threats of those 
cruel mutilations of the body which were habitually employed as 
penalties by the Orientals; while Grecian arts, education, music, 


oetry, and intelligence, were rapidly on the decline.’ 
> ἕω > 


' One of these princes, however, is mentioned as bearing the Phoenician 
name of Siromus (Herod. vy, 104). 

* We may gather this by putting together Herodot. iv, 162; v, 104-114, 
with Isokrates, Or. ix, (Evagoras) 5. 22. 

3 Tsokrates, Or. ix, (Evag.) 5. 23, 55, 58. 

Παραλαβὼν γὰρ (Evagoras) τὴν πόλιν éxBeBapBapwuévnr, καὶ 
διὰ τὴν τῶν Φοινίκων ἀρχὴν οὔτε τοὺς “Ἕλληνας προσδεχομένην, οὔτε τέχνας 
ἐπισταμένην, οὔτ᾽ ἐμπορίῳ χρωμένην, οὔτε λίμενα κεκτημένην, ete. 

Πρὶν μὲν γὰρ λαβεῖν Ἑαγόραν τὴν ἀρχὴν, οὕτως ἀπροσοίστως καὶ χαλεπῶς 
εἶχον, ὥστε καὶ τῶν ἀρχόντων τούτους ἐνόμιζον εἶναι βελτίστους οἵ τινες 
ὠμότατα πρὸς τοὺς Ἕλληνας διακε ἰμενοι τυγχώνοιεν, ete. 

This last passage receives remarkable illustration from the oration of 
Lysias against Andokides, in which he alludes to the visit of the latter to 
Cyprus— μετὰ δὲ ταῦτα ἔπλευσεν ὡς τὸν Κιτιέων βασιλέα, καὶ προδιδοὺς 
ληφϑεὶς ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ ἐδέϑη, καὶ οὐ μόνον τὸν ϑάνατον ἐφοβεῖτο ἀλλὰ τὰ καϑ' 
ἡμέραν αἰκίσματα, οἰόμενος τὰ ἀκρωτῆρια ζῶντος ἀποτμηϑήσεσϑαι 
(5. 26). 

Engel (Kypros, vol. i, . 286) impugns the general correctness of this 
narrative of Isokrates. He produces no adequate reasons, nor do I myself 
gee any, for this contradiction. ' 

Not only Konon, but also his friend Nixophemus, hai a wife and family 
at Cyprus, besides another family in Aths-s (Lysias, De Bonis Aristophs 
nis, Or. xix, s. 38). 
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Notwithstanding such untoward circumstances, in which the 
youth of the Teukrid Evagoras at Salamis was passed, he mani- 
fested at an early age so much energy both of mind and body, 
and so much power of winning popularity, that he became at once 
a marked man both among Greeks and Pheenicians. It was about 
this time that the Phoenician despot was slain, through a conspi- 
racy formed by a Kitian or Tyrian named Abdémon, who got 
possession of his sceptre.!| The usurper, mistrustful of’ his posi- 
tion, and anxious to lay hands upon all conspicuous persons who 
might be capable of doing him mischief, tried to seize Evagoras ; 
but the latter escaped and passed over to Soli and Kilikia. 
Though thus to all appearance a helpless exile, he found means to 
strike a decisive blow, while the new usurpation, stained by its 
first violences and rapacity, was surrounded by enemies, doubters, 
or neutrals, without having yet established any firm footing. He 
crossed over from Soli in Kilikia, with a small but determined 
band of about fifty followers, — obtained secret admission by a 
postern gate of Salamis, — and assaulted Abdémon by night in his 
palace. In spite of a vastly superior number of guards, this en- 
terprise was conducted with such extraordinary daring and judg- 
ment, that Abdémon perished, and Evagoras became despot in his 
place.? 

The splendor of this exploit was quite sufficient to seat Evago 
ras unopposed on the throne, amidst a population always accus- 
tomed to princely government; while among the Salaminian 
Greeks he was still farther endeared by his Teukrid descent.3 
His conduct fully justified the expectations entertained. Not 
merely did he refrain from bloodshed, or spoliation, or violence for 


* Theopompus (Fr. 111) calls Abdémon a Kitian; Diodorus (xiv, 98) 
calls him a Tyrian. Movers (p. 206) thinks that both are correct, and that 
be was a Kitian living at Tyre, who had migrated from Salamis during the 
Athenian preponderance there. There were Kitians, not natives of the 
town of Kition, but belonging to the ancient population of the island, living 
in the various towns of Cyprus; and there were also Kitians mentioned as 
resident at Sidon (Diogen. Laert. Vit. Zenon. s. 6). 

* Isokrates, Or. ix, (Evagoras) s. 29-35; also Or. iii, (Nikokl.) 8. 33; 
Theopomp. Fragm. 111, ed. Wichers and ed. Didot. Diodor. xiv, 98. 

The two latter mention the name, Audymon or Abdémon, which Isokra 
tes does not specify. 

* Isokrates, Or. iii, (Nikokles) s. 33. 

VOL. x. 2oc. 
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the gratification or personal appetite; abstinences remarkable 
enough in any Grecian despot to stamp his reign with letters of 
gold, and the more remarkable in Evagoras, since he had the sus- 
ceptible temperament of a Greek, though his great mental force 
always kept it under due control.!. But he was also careful in 
inquiring into, and strict in punishing crime, yet without those 
demonstrations of cruel infliction by which an Oriental prince dis- 
play "4 his energy.” His government was at the same time highly 
popular and conciliating, as well towards the multitude as towards 
individuals. Indefatigable in his own personal supervision, he 
examined everything for himself, shaped out his own line of pol- 
icy, and kept watch over its execution.3 He was foremost in al? 
effort and in all danger. Maintaining undisturbed security, he 
gradually doubled the wealth, commerce, industry, and military 
force, of the city, while his own popularity and renown went on 
increasing. 

Above all, it was his first wish to renovate, both in Salamis and 
in Cyprus, that Hellenism which the Phcenician despots of the 
last fifty years had done so much to extinguish or corrupt. For 
aid in this scheme, he seems to have turned his thoughts to Athens, 
with which city he was connected as a Teukrid, by gentile and 
legendary sympathies, — and which was then only just ceasing to 
be the great naval power of the AXgean. For though we cannot 
exactly make out the date at which Evagoras began to reign. we 


' Isokrat. Or. ix, s. 53. ἡγούμενος τῶν ἡδονῶν, ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἀγόμενος ὑπ 
αὐτῶν, ete. 

2 Isokr. Or. ix, 51. οὐδένα μὲν ἀδικῶν, τοὺς δὲ χρηστούς τιμῶν, καὶ σφόδρᾳ 
μὲν ἁπάντων ἄρχων, νομίμως δὲ τοὺς ἐξαμαρτάνοντας κολώζων 
(3. 58) — ὃς οὐ μόνον τὴν ἑαυτοῦ πόλιν πλείονος ἀξίαν ἐποίησεν, ἀλλὰ καὶ 


τὸν τόπον ὅλον, τὸν περιέχοντα τὴν νῆσον, ἐπὶ πρᾳότητα καὶ μετρι- 
ότητα προΐγαγεν, etc.; compare 5. 81]. 

These epithets, Jawfid punishment, mild dealing, ete., cannot be fully un- 
derstood except in contrast with the mutilations alluded to by Lysias, in 
the passage cited in a ncte on page 16, above; also with exactly similar 
mutilations, mentioned by Xenophon as systematically inflicted upon of- 
fenders by Cyrus the younger (Xenoph. Anabas. i, 9,13). Οὐδεὶς γὰρ ἡμῶν 
(says Isokrates about the Persians) οὕτως αἰκίζεται rode οἰκέτας, ὡς ἐκεῖνοι 
τοὺς ἐλευϑέοους κολάζουσιν — Or. iv, (Paneg.) 142. 

* Isokrates, Or. ix, (Evag.) 5. 650-56. 

The language of the encomiast, though exaggerated, must doubtless be 
founded in truth, as the result shows. 
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may conclude it to have been about 411 or 410 B. c. It seems to 
have been shortly after that period that he was visited by Ando- 
kides the Athenian ;! moreover, he must have been a prince not 
merely established, but powerful, when he ventured to harbor 
Konon in 405 B.c., after the battle of AX gospotami. He invited 
to Salamis fresh immigrants from Attica and other parts of Greece, 
as the prince Philokyprus of Soli had done under the auspices of 
Solon,? a century and a half before. He took especial pains to 
revive and improve Grecian letters, arts, teaching, music, and in- 
tellectual tendencies. Such encouragement was so successfully 
administered, that in a few years, without constraint or violence, 
the face of Salamis was changed. The gentleness and sociability, 
the fashions and pursuits, of Hellenism, became again predomi- 
nant; with great influence of example over all the other towns of 
the island. 

Had the rise of Evagoras taken place a few years earlier, 
Athens might perhaps have availed herself of the opening to turn 
her ambition eastward, in preference to that disastrous impulse 
which led her westward to Sicily. But coming as he did only at 
that later moment when she was hard pressed to keep up even a 
defensive war, he profited rather by her weakness than by her 
strength. During those closing years of the war, when the Athe- 
nian empire was partially broken up, and when the /Egean, in- 
stead of the tranquillity which it had enjoyed for fifty years under 
Athens, became a scene of contest between two rival money-levy- 
ing fleets, — many out-settlers from Athens, who had acquired 
property in the islands, the Chersonesus, or elsewhere, under her 
guarantee, found themselves insecure in every way, and were 
tempted to change their abodes. Finally, by the defeat of A®gos- 
potami (B. c. 405), all such out-settlers as then remained were 
expelled, and forced to seek shelter either at Athens (at that mo- 
ment the least attractive place in Greece), or in some other local- 
ity. To such persons, not less than to the Athenian admiral 
Konon with his small remnant of Athenian triremes saved out of 
the great defeat, the proclaimed invitations of Evagoras would 
present a harbor of refuge nowhere else to be found. According- 
ly, we learn that numerous settlers of the best character, from 


2 Plutarch, Solon, c. 26 


* Lysias cont. Andokiil. 8. 28. 
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diff-rent parts of Greece, crowded to Salamis.1 Many Atheman 
women, during the years of destitution and suffering which pre- 
ceded as well as followed the battle of AEgospotami, were weil 
pleased to emigrate and find husbands in that city ;* while through- 
eut the wide range of the Lacedwmonian empire, the numerous 
victims exiled by the harmosts and dekarchies had no other re 
f& cat on the whole so safe and tempting. The extensive plain of 
Salamis aflorded lands for many colonists. On what conditions. 
indeed, they were admitted, we do not know; but the conduct of 
Evagoras as a ruler, gave universal satisfaction. 

During the first years of his reign, Evagoras doubtless paid his 
tribute regularly, and took no steps calculated to offend the Per- 
sian king. But as his power increased, his ambition increased 
also. We find him towards the year 390 B. c., engaged in a strug- 
gle not merely with the Persian king, but with Amathus and Ki- 
tium in his own island, and with the great Phoenician cities on the 
mainland. By what steps, or at what precise period, this war be- 
gan, we cannot determine. At the time of the battle of Knidus 
(3894 B. c.) Evagoras had not only paid his tribute, but was mainly 
instrumental in getting the Persian fleet placed under Konon te 


* Isokrates, Or. ix, (Evag.) s. 59-61; compare Lysias, Or. xix, (De Aris 
toph. Bon.) s. 38-46; and Diodor. xiv, 98. 
ἢ Isokrates, /. c. παεδοποιεῖσϑαι dé τοὺς πλείστους αὐτῷ ixag 7 
K < : - CC, 7 v vé i ) ) 
ates, t ς πλείστους αὐτῶν γυναῖκας λαμβάν 
OVTEC TAP ἡμῶν, etc. 


For the extreme distress of Athenian women during these trying times 
eonsult the statement in Xenophon, Memorab. ii, 7, 2-4. 

The Athenian Andokides is accused of having carried out a young wo 
man of citizen family,—his own cousin, and daughter of an Atheniag 
named Aristeides, — to Cyprus, and there to have sold her to the despot of 
Kitium for a cargo of wheat. But being threatened with prosecution for 
this act before the Athenian Dikastery, he stole her away again and brought 
her back to Athens ; in which act, however, he was detected by the prince, 
and punished with imprisonment from which he had the good fortune to 
escape. (Plutarch, Vit. X, Orat. p. 834; Photius, Cod. 261; Tzetzes, Chi- 
liad. vi, 367). 

How much there may be of truth in this accusation, we have no means 
of determining. But it illustrates the way in which the Athenian maidens, 
who had no dowry at home, were provided for by their relatives elsewhere. 
Probably Andokides took this young woman out, under the engagement to fing 
a Grecian husband for her in Cyprus. Instead of doing this, he sold her for 


his own profit to the harem of the prince ; or at least, is accused of having 
ΒΩ sold her 
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act against the Lacedemonians, himself serving aboard.' [{ was 
in fact (if we may believe Isokrates) to the extraordinary energy, 
ability, and power, displayed by him on that occasion in the ser- 
vice of Artaxerxes himself, that the jealousy and alarm of the 
jlatter against him are to be ascribed. Without any provocation, 
and at the very moment when he was profiting by the zealous ser 
vices of Evagoras, the Great King treacherously began to manceu- 
vre against him, and forced him into the war in self-defence# 
Evagoras accepted the challenge, in spite of the disparity of 
strength, with such courage and efficiency, that he at first gained 
marked successes. Seconded by his son Pnytagoras, he not only 
worsted and humbled Amathus, Kitium, and Soli, which cities, 
under the prince Agyris, adhered to Artaxerxes, — but alse 
equipped a large fleet, attacked the Phoenicians on the mainland 
with so much vigor as even to take the great city of Tyre; pre- 
vailing, moreover, upon some of the Kilikian towns to declare 
against the Persians.3 He received powerful aid from Akoris, 
the native and independent king in Egypt, as well as from Cha 
brias and the force sent out by the Athenians.4 Beginning appa 
rently about 390 B.c., the war against Evagoras lasted something 
more than ten years, costing the Persians great efforts and an im- 
mense expenditure of money. Twice did Athens send a squadron 
to his assistance, from gratitude for his long protection to Konon 
and his energetic efforts befcre and in the battle of Knidus, -— 
though she thereby ran every risk of making the Persians her 
enemies. 


The satrap Tiribazus saw that 57 long as he had on his hands 


' This much appears even from the meagre abstract of Ktesias, given by 
Photius (Ktesie Persica, c. 63, p. 80, ed. Bahr). 

Both Ktesias and Theopompus (Fr. iii, ed. Wichers, and ed. Didot) re- 
counted the causes which brought about the war between the Persian king 
and Evagoras. 

3 Isokrates, Or. ix, (Evag.) 5. 71, 73, 74. πρὸς δὲ τοῦτον (Evagoras) οὕτωξ 
ἐκ πολλοῦ περιδεῶς ἔσχε (Artaxerxes), Gore μεταξὺ πάσχων εὖ, 
πολεμεῖν πρὸς αὐτὸν ἐπεχείρησε, δίκαια μὲν οὐ ποιῶν, οἴο. -- ἐπειδὴ να γ 
κάσϑη πολεμεῖν (i. e. Evagoras) 

* Isokr. Or. ix, (Evag.) 5. 75,76; Diodor. xiv, 98; Ephorus, Frag. 134, 
ed. Didot. 

4 Cornelias Nepos, Cha: rias, c. 2; Demosthenes adv. Leptinem, p. 479 
3. 84. 
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a war in Greece, it was impossible for him to concentrate his force 
against the prince of Salamis and the Egyptians. Hence, in part, 
the extraordinary effort made by the Persians to dictate, in con- 
junction with Sparta, the peace of Antalkidas, and to get together 
such a fleet in Ionia as should overawe Athens and Thebes into 
submission. It was one of the conditions of that peace that Eva- 
goras should be abandoned ;! the whole island of Cyprus being 
acknowledged as belonging to the Persian king. Though thus cut 
off from Athens, and reduced to no other Grecian aid than such 
mercenaries as he could pay, Evagoras was still assisted by Akoris 
of Egypt, and even by Hekatomnus prince of Karia with a secret 
present of money.2 But the peace of Antalkidas being now exe- 
cuted in Asia, the Persian satraps were completely masters of the 
Grecian cities on the Asiatic seaboard, and were enabled to con- 
vey round to Kilikia and Cyprus not only their whole fleet from 
Tonia, but also additional contingents from these very Grecian 
cities. A large portion of the Persian force acting against Cyprus 
was thus Greek, yet seemingly acting by constraint, neither well 
paid nor well used,3 and therefore not very efficient. 
The satraps Tiribazus and Orontes commanded the land force, 
a large portion of which was transported across to Cyprus; the 
admiral Gaos was at the head of the fleet, which held its station 
at Kitium in the south of the island. It was here that Evagoras 
having previously gained a battle on land, attacked them. By 
extraordinary efforts he had got together a fleet of two hundreé 
triremes, nearly equal in number to theirs; but after a hard-fought 


δ Isokrat. Or. iy, (Panegyr.) s. 162. Εὐαγόραν --- ὃς ἐν ταῖς συνϑῆκαις 
ἔκδοτός ἐστιν, ete. 

We must observe, however, that Cyprus had been secured to the king of 
Persia, even under the former peace, so glorious to Athens, concluded by 
Perikles about 449 B. c., and called the peace of Kallias. It was, therefore, 
neither a new demand on the part of Artaxerxes, nor a new concession on 
the part of the Greeks, at the peace of Antalkidas. 

2 Diodor. xv, 2. 

It appears that Artaxerxes had counted much upon the aid of Hekstom- 
nus for conquering Evagoras (Diodor. xiv, 98). 

About 380 8. Ο., Isokrates reckons Hekatomnus as being merely depen- 


dent in name on Persia; and ready to revolt openly on the first opportunity 
(Isokrates, Or. iv, ( Paneg.) s. 189). 


* Isokrates, (Mr. iv, (Panegyr ) s. 153, 154, 179. 
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sontest, in which he at first seemed likely to be victorious, he un- 
derwent a complete naval defeat, which disqualified him from 
keeping the sea, and enabled the Persians to block up Salamis as 
well by sea as by land.t Though thus reduced to his own single 
city, however, Evagoras defended himself with unshaken resolu- 
tion, still sustained by aid from Akoris in Egypt; while Tyre and 
several towns in Kilikia also continued in revolt against Arta- 
xerxes; so that the efforts of the Persians were distracted, and 
the war was not concluded until ten years after its commencement. 
It cost them on the whole (if we may believe Isokrates)* fifteen 
thousand talents in money, and such severe losses in men, that 
Tiribazus acceded to the propositions of Evagoras for peace, con- 
senting to leave him in full possession of Salamis, under payment 
of a stipulated tribute, “lke a slave to his master.’ These last 
words were required by the satrap to be literally inserted in the 
cenvention ; but Evagoras peremptorily retused his consent, de- 
manding that the tribute should be recognized as paid by “ one 


Di r. XV, 4. 
ae Isokrates, Or. iv, (Panegyr.) 5. 187, 188 — with Isokrates, Or. 
tvag.) s. 77. i 
The = was not concluded, — and Tyre as well as much of Kilikia was 
atill in revolt. — when Isokrates published the Panegyrical Oration. At 
that time, Evagoras hid maintained the contest six years, counting either 
from the peace of Antalkidas (387 B.c.) or from his naval ae saya 8 
year or two afterwards , for sone! sega make it quite clear fron 
int of commencement he reckons the six years. 
me ew that the war between the king of Persia and Evagoras hae 
begun as early av 390 B.c., in which year an Athenian fleet was sent te 
assist the latter (Xenoph. Hellen. iv, 8,24). Both Isokrates and Diodorus 
state that it lasted ten years; and I therefore place the conclusion of it im 
380 or 379 B. c., soon after the date of the Panegyrical Oration of ince 
I dissent on this point from Mr. Clinton (see Fasti Hellenici, ad — od 
-376 B.c., and his Appendix, No. 12 — where the point is sar ). ae 
supposes the war to have begun after the peace of Antalkidas, an " ee é 
ended in 376 B. c. I agree with him in making light of geese u ” 
appears to me on this occasion to contradict the authority of —— 2 
or at least only to evade the necessity of contradicting him by resorting t 
an inconvenient hypothesis, and by representing the two Athenian expedi- 
tions sent to assist Evagoras in Cyprus, first in 390 Β. C., next in 388 B. δὴ 
as relating to “ hostile measures before the war began” (p. 280). To me it ap 
pears more natural and reasonable to include these as a part of the was. 
Isokraies, Or. ix, 8. 73-76. 
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king to another.” Rather than concede this point of honor, hs 
even broke off the negotiation, and resolved again to defend him 
self to the uttermost. He was rescued, after the siege had been 
yet farther prolonged, by a dispute which broke out between the 
two commanders of the Persian army. Orontes, accusing Tiri 
zus of projected treason and Cit th against the king, — 
tion with Sparta, caused him to be sent for as prisoner to Susa, 
and thus became sole commander. But as the besieging army 
was already wearied out by the obstinate resistance of Salamis, 
he consented to grant the capitulation, stipulating only for the tris 
bute, and exchanging the offensive phrase enforced by Tiribazus, 
for the amendment of the other side.! 

It was thus that Evagoras was relieved from his besieging ene- 
mies, and continued for the remainder of his life as tributary 
prince of Salamis under the Persians. He was no farther en- 
gaged in war, nor was his general popularity among the Salami- 
nians diminished by the hardships which they had gone through 
along with him.? His prudence calmed the rankling antipathy of 
the Great King, who would gladly have found a pretext for 
breaking the treaty. His children were numerous, and lived in 
harmony as well with him as with each other. Isokrates specially 
notices this fact, standing as it did in marked contrast with the 
family-relations of most of the Grecian despots, usually stained 
with jealousies, antipathies, and conflict, often with actual biood- 
shed. But he omits to notice the incident whereby Evagoras 
perished ; an incident not in keeping-with that superhuman good 
fortune and favor from the gods, of which the Panegyrical Ora- 
la ial nae to the hero throughout his 

g y long after the peace, that a Sa 


' Diodor. xv, 8, 9. 

This remarkable anecdote, of susceptible Grecian honor on the part of 
Evagoras, Is noway improbable, and seems safe to admit on the authority 
of Diodorus. Nevertheless, it forms so choice a morsel for a panegyrical 
discourse such as that et Isokrates, that one cannot but think he would 
have inserted it had it come to his knowledge. His silence causes great 
surprise — not without some susp’ tion as to the truth of the story. 

* Isokrates, Or. iii, (Nikokles) s.40,— a passage which must be more trua 
ef Evagoras than of Nikokles. 

ὁ Isokrat. Or. ix, 8. 88. Compare his Orat. viii, (De Pace) 8. 138. 

Isokrates, ib. 8. 85. εὐτυχέστερον καὶ ϑεοφιλέστερον, etc. 
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iaminian named Nikokreon formed a conspiracy against his life 
and dominion, but was detected, by a singular accident, before the 
moment of execution, and forced to seek safety in flight. He left 
behind him a youthful daughter in his harem, under the care of 
an eunuch (a Greek, born in Elis) named Thrasydeus; who, full 
of vindictive sympathy in his master’s cause, made known the 
beauty of the young lady both to Evagoras himself and to Pnyta 
goras, the most distinguished of his sons, partner in the gallant 
defence of Salamis against the Persians. Both of them were 
tempted, each unknown to the other, to make a secret assignation 
for being conducted to her chamber by the eunuch; both of them 
were there assassinated by his hand.! 

Thus perished a Greek of preeminent vigor and intelligence, 
remarkably free from the vices usual in Grecian despots, and form- 


ΕἼ give this incident, in the main, as it is recounted in the fragment of 
Theopompus, preserved as a portion of the abstract of that author by Phe 
tius (Theopom. Fr. 111, ed. Wichers and ed. Didot). 

Both Aristotle (Polit. vy, 8,10) and Diodorus (xv, 47) allude to the assas 
sination of Evagoras by the eunuch; but both these authors conceive the 
story differently from Theopompus. Thus Diodorus says — Nikoklés, the 
eunuch, assassinated Evagoras, and became “despot of Salamis.” This 
appears to be a confusion of Nikoklés with Nikokreon. Nikoklés was the 
son of Kvagoras, and the manner in which Isokrates addresses him affords 
the surest proof that he had no hand in the death of his father. 

The words of Aristotle are — ἦ (ἐπίϑεσις) roi εὐνούχου Evayope τῷ Kun- 
βίῳ διὰ γὰρ τὸ τὴν γυναῖκα παρελέσϑαι τὸν υἱὸν αὐτοῦ ἀπέκτεινεν ὡς ὑβριϑ- 
μένος. So perplexing is the passage in its literal sense, that M. Barthélemy 
St. Hilaire, in the note to his translation, conceives ὁ εὐνοῦχος to be a sur- 
name or sobriquet given to the conspirator, whose real name was Nikoklés. 
But this supposition is, in my judgment, contradicted by the fact, that Theo- 
pompus marks the same fact, of the assassin being an eunuch, by another 
word — Θρασυδαίου τοῦ ἡμεάῤῥενος, ὃς hv Ἤλεϊος τὸ γένος, ete. 

It is evident that Aristotle had heard the story differently from Theo 
pompus, and we have to choose between the two. I prefer the version of 
the latter; which is more marked as well as more intelligible, and which 
furnishes the explanation why Pnytagoras, — who seems to have been the 
most advanced of the sons, being left in command of the besieged Salamis 
when Evagoras quitted it to solicit aid in Egypt,—did not succeed his 
father, but left the succession to Nikoklés, who was evidently (from the 
representation even of an eulogist like Isokrates) not a man of much ener 
gy. The position of this eunuch in the family of Nikokreon seems to mark 


the partial prevalence of Oriental habits. 
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ing a strong contrast in this respect with his contemporary Diony- 
sius, whose military energy is so deeply stained by crime and vio- 
lence. Nikoklés, the son of Evagoras, reigned at Salamis after 
him, and showed much regard, accompanied by munificent pres 
ents, to the Athenian Isokrates ; who compliments him as a paci- 
fic and well-disposed prince, attached to Greek pursuits and arts, 
conversant by personal study with Greek philosophy, and above 
all, copying his father in that just dealing and absence of wrong 
towards person or property, which had so much promoted the 
comfort ao well as the prosperity of the city.' 

We now revert from the episode respecting Evagoras, — inter- 
esting not less from the eminent qualities of that prince than from 
the glimpse of Hellenism struggling with the Phcenician element 
in Cyprus, —to the general consequences of the peace of Antal- 
kidas in Central Greece. For the first time since the battle of 
Mykalé in 479 b.c., the Persians were now really masters of all 
the Greeks on the Asiatic coast. The satraps lost no time in con- 
firming their dominion. In all the cities which they suspected, 
they built citadels and planted permanent garrisons. In some 
cases, their mistrust or displeasure was carried so far as to raze 
the town altogether. And thus these cities, having already once 
changed their position greatly for the worse, by passing from easy 
subjection under Athens to the harsh rule of Lacedzemonian har- 
mosts and native decemvirs,— were now transferred to masters 
yet more oppressive and more completely without the pale of Hel- 
lenic sympathy. Both in public extortion, and in wrong doing 
towards individuals, the commandant and his mercenaries, whom 
the satrap maintained, were probably more rapacious, and cer- 
tainly more unrestrained, than even the harmosts of Sparta. 
Moreover, the Persian grandees required beautiful boys as eu- 
nuchs for their service, and beautiful women as inmates of their 
harems.} What was taken for their convenience admitted neither 


' Isokrates, Or. iii, (Nikoklés) s. 38-48; Or. ix, (Evagoras) s. 100; Or 
xv, (Permut.) s. 43. Diodorus (xv. 47) places the assassination of Evago 
ras in 374 B. c. 

* Isokrates. Or. iv, (Paneg.) s. 142, 156, 190. Τάς τε πόλεις τὰς Ελληνί 
dag οὕτω κυρίως παρείληφεν, ὥστε τὰς μὲν κατασκάπτειν, ἐν δὲ ταῖς ἀκροπά 
λεις ἐντειχίζεεν. 

*See Herodot. vi, 9 : ix, 76. 
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of recovery nor redress; and Grecian women, if not more beaut. 
ful than many of the native Asiatics, were at least more intelli- 

gent, lively, and seductive,—as we may read in the history of 

that Phokzn lady, the companion of Cyrus, who was taken cap- 
tive at Kunaxa. Moreover, these Asiatic Greeks, when passing 
into the hands ot Oriental masters, came under the maxims and 
sentiment of Orientals, respecting the infliction of pain or torture, 
— maxims not only more cruel than those of the Greeks, but also 
making little distinction between freemen and slaves.! The dif- 
ference between the Greeks and Pheenicians in Cyprus, on this 
point, has been just noticed ; and doubtless the difference between 
Greeks and Persians was still more marked. While the Asiatic 
Greeks were thus made over by Sparta and the Perso-Spartan 
convention of Antalkidas, to a condition in every respect worse, 
they were at the same time thrown in, as reluctant auxiliaries, to 
strengthen the hands of the Great King against other Greeks, — 
against Evagoras in Cyprus,— and above all, against the islands 
adjoining the coast of Asia, — Chios, Samos, Rhodes, ete.2 These 
islands were now exposed to the same hazard, from their over- 
whelming Persian neighbors, as that from which they had been 
rescued nearly a century before by the Confederacy of: Delos, and 
by the Athenian empire into which that Confederacy was trans- 
formed. ΑἹ] the tutelary combination that the genius, the energy, 
and the Pan-hellenic ardor, of Athens had first organized, and so 
long kept up, — was now broken up; while Sparta, to whom its 


' Tsocrat. Or. iv, Paneg.) 8. 142. 

Oi¢ (to the Asiatic Greeks after the peace of Antalkidas) οὐκ ἐξαρκεῖ δασ- 
μολογεῖσϑαι καὶ τὰς ἀκροπόλεις ὁρᾷν ὑπὸ τῶν ἐχϑρῶν κατεχομένας, ἀλλὰ 
πρὸς ταῖς κοιναῖς συμφοραῖς δεινότερα πάσχουσ', τῶν Tap’ ἡμῖν ἀργυρωνήτων 
οὐδεὶς γὰρ ἡμῶν οὕτως αἰκίζεται τοὺς οἰκέτας, ὡς ἐκεῖνοι τοὺς ἐλευϑέρους κο- 
λάζουσιν. : 

3 Tsokrat. Or. iv, (Paneg.) 5. 143, 154, 189, 190. 

How immediately the inland kings, who had acquired possession of the 
continental Grecian cities, aimed at acquiring the islands also, is seen in 
Herodot. i, 27. Chios and Samos indeed, surrendered without resisting, to 
the first Cyrus, when he was master of the continental towns, though he had 
no naval force (Herod. i, 143-169). Even after the victory of Mykalé, the 
Spartans deemed it impossible to protect these islanders against the Per- 
sian masters of the continent (Herod. ix, 106). Nothing except the energy 
and organization of the Athenians proved that it was pussible to do so 
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extinction was owing, in surrendering the Asiatic Greeks. had de 
stroyed the secarity even of the islanders. 

It soon appeared, however, how much Sparta herself had 
gained by this surrender in respect to dominion nearer home. 
The government of Corinth, — wrested from the party friendly 
to Argos, deprived of Argeian auxiliaries, and now in the hands 
of the restored Corinthian exiles who were the most devoted par- 
tisans of Sparta, — looked to her for support, and made her mis- 
tress of the Isthmus, either for offence or for defence. She thus 
gained the means of free action against Thebes, the enemy upon 
whom her attention was first directed. Thebes was now the ob- 
ject of Spartan antipathy, not less than Athens had formerly been; 
especially on the part of King Agesilaus, who had to avenge the 
insult offered to himself at the sacrifice near Aulis, as well as the 
strenuous resistance on the field of Koroneia. He was at the 
zenith of his political influence ; so that his intense miso-Thebar 
sentiment made Sparta, now becoming aggressive on all sides, 
doubly aggressive against Thebes. More prudent Spartans, like 
Antalkidas, warned him! that his persevering hostility would ul- 
timately kindle in the Thebans a fatal energy of military resist- 
ance and erganization. But the warning was despised until it 
was too fully realized in the development of the great military 
genius of Epaminondas, and in the defeat of Leuktra. 

I have already mentioned that in the solemnity of exchanging 
oaths to the peace of Antalkidas, the Thebans had hesitated at 
first to recognize the autonomy of the other Beeotian cities; upon 
which Agesilaus had manifested a fierce impatience to exclude 
them from the treaty, and attack them single-handed.2 Their 
timely accession balked him in this impulse; but it enabled him 
to enter upon a series of measures highly humiliating to the dig- 
nity as well as to the power of Thebes. All the Beeotian cities 
were now proclaimed autonomous under the convention. As soli- 
citor, guarantee, and interpreter, of that convention, Sparta either 
had, or professed to have, the right of guarding their autonomy 
against dangers, actual or contingent, from their previous Vorort 
or presiding city. For this purpose she availed herself of this 


' Plutarch, Agesil. c. 26; Plutarch, Lykurg. c. 13 
* Xen. Hellen. v, 1, 33. 
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moment of change to organize in each of them a local oligarchy, 
composed of partisans adverse to Thebes as well as devoted to 
herself, and upheld in case of need by a Spartan harmost and 
garrison.'. Such an internal revolution grew almost naturally out 
of the situation; since the previous leaders, and the predominant 
sentiment in most of the towns, seem to have been favorable to 
Beeotian unity, and to the continued presidency of Thebes. These 
leaders would therefore find themselves hampered, intimidated, 
and disqualified, under the new system, while those who had be- 
fore been an opposition minority would come forward with a bold 
and decided policy, like Kritias and Theramenes at Athens after 
the surrender of the city to Lysander. The new leaders doubt- 
less would rather invite than repel the establishment of a Spartan 
harmost in their town, as a security to themselves against resist- 
ance from their own citizens as well as against attacks from 


' Xen. Hellen. v, 4,46. ᾿Εν πάσαις γὰρ ταῖς πόλεσι δυναστεῖαι Kader τῆ- 
κεσαν, ὥσπερ ἐν Θήβαις. Respecting the Beotian city of Tanagra, he says 
— ἔτι γὰρ τότε καὶ τὴν Tavaypav οἱ περὶ ‘Yrarodwpov, φίλοι ὄντες τῶν Λακε- 
δαιμονίων, εἶχον (v, 4, 49). 

Schneider, in his note on the former of these two passages, explains the 
word δυναστεῖαι as follows —“ Sunt factiones optimatium qui Laceds- 
moniis favebant, cum presidio et harmosta Laconico.” This is perfectly 
just; but the words ὥσπερ ἐν Θήβαις seem also to require an explanation. 
These words allude to the “ factio optimatium” at Thebes, of whom Leon- 
tiades was the chief; who betrayed the Kadmeia (the citadel of Thebes) to 
the Lacedzemonian troops under Pheebidas in 382 B.c.; and who remained 
masters of Thebes, subservient to Sparta and upheld by a standing Lace- 
dxmonian garrison in the Kadmeia, until they were overthrown by the 
memorable conspiracy of Pelopidas and Mellon in 379 B.c. It is to this 
oligarchy under Leontiades at Thebes, devoted to Spartan interests and 
resting on Spartan support, —that Xenophon compares the governments 
planted by Sparta, after the peace of Antalkidas, in each of the Beotiar cities. 
What he says, of the government of Leontiades and his colleagjes at 
Thebes, is —“ that they deliberately introduced the Lacedemonians into 
the acropolis, and enslaved Thebes to them, in order that they might them- 
selves exercise a despotism ” — τούς τε τῶν πολιτῶν εἰσαγαγόντας εἰς τὴν ἀκ- 
ρόπολιν αὐτοὺς, καὶ βουληϑέντας Λακεδαιμονίοις τὴν πόλιν δουλεύειν, ὥστε 
αὐτοὶ τυραννεῖν (v, 4,1: compare v, 2, 36). This character — conveying a 
strong censure in the mouth of the philo-Laconian Xenophon — belongs to 
all the governments planted by Sparta in the Beeotian cities after the peace 
cf Antalkidas, and, indeed, to the Dekarchies generally which she estab 
lished throughout her empire. 
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Thebes, and as a means of placing them under the assured com 
ditions of a Lysandrian dekarchy. Though most 0 the Beeotian 
cities were thus, on the whole, favorable to Thebes, — and though 
Sparta thrust upon them the boon, which she called autonomy, 
from motives of her own, and not from their solicitation, — yet, 
Orchomenus and Thespix, over whom the presidency of Thebes 
appears to have been harshly exercised, were adverse to her, and 
favorable to the Spartan alliance.! These two cities were strongly 
garvisoned by Sparta, and formed her main stations in Beeotia.2 

The presence of such garrisons, one on each side of Thebes, — 
the discontinuance of the Beeotarchs, with the breaking up of all 
symbols and proceedings of the Bootian federation, —and the 
establishment of oligarchies devoted to Sparta in the other cities, 
— was doubtless a deep wound to the pride of the Thebans. 
But there was another wound still deeper, and this the Laceda 
monians forthwith proceeded to inflict, — the restoration of Pla 
teea. 

A melancholy interest attaches both to the locality of this town, 
as one of the brightest scenes of Grecian glory,— and to ita 
brave and faithful population, victims of an exposed position com- 
bined with numerical feebleness. Especially, we follow with a 
sort of repugnance the capricious turns of policy which dictated 
the Spartan behavior towards them. One hundred and twenty 
years before, the Plateans had thrown themselves upon Sparta, 
to entreat her protection against Thebes. The Spartan king Kle- 
omenes had then declined the obligation as too distant, and had 
recommended them to ally themselves with Athens.2 This recom- 
mendation, though dictated chiefly by a wish to raise contention 
between Athens and Thebes, was complied with; and the alli- 
ance, severing Platea altogether from the Beeotian confederacy, 
turned out both advantageous and honorable to her until the begin- 
ning of the Peloponnesian war. At that time, it suited the policy 
of the Spartans to uphold and strengthen in every way the sus 
premacy of Thebes over the Beeotian cities; it was altogether by 
Svartan intervention, indeed, that the power of Thebes was reés 


* Xenoph. Memorab. iii, 5,2: Thucyd. iv, 133; Diodor. xv, 79. 

* Xen. Hellen. v, 4, 15-20; Diodor. xv, 32-37; Isokrates, Or. xiv, (Pla 
taic.) s. 14, 15. 

3 Herodot. vi, 108. 
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tablished, after the great prustration as well as disgrace which she 
had undergone, as traitor to Hellas and zealous in the service of 
Mardonius.! Athens, on the other hand, was at that time doing 
her best to break up the Beeotian federation, and to enrol its 
various cities as her allies; in which project, though doubtless 
suggested by and conducive to her own ambition, she was at that 
time (460-445 B. c.) perfectly justifiable on Pan-hellenic grounds ; 
seeing that Thebes as their former chief had so recently enlisted 
them all in the service of Xerxes, and might be expected to do the 
same again if a second Persian invasion should be attempted. 
Though for a time successful, Athens was expelled from Beeotia by 
the defeat of Kéroneia; and at the beginning of the Peloponnesian 
war, the whole Beeotian federation (except Plate), was united under 
Thebes, in bitter hostility against her. The first blow of the war, 
even prior to any declaration, was struck by Thebes in her abor- 
tive nocturnal attempt to surprise Platea. In the third year of 
the war, king Archidamus, at the head of the full Lacedamonian 
force, laid siege to the latter town; which, after an heroic defence 
and a long blockade, at length surrendered under the extreme 
pressure of famine; yet not before one half its brave defenders 
had forced their way out over the blockading wall, and escaped te 
Athens, where all the Platean old men, women, and children, had 
been safely lodged before the siege. By a cruel act which stands 
among the capital iniquities of Grecian warfare, the Lacedemo- 
nians had put to death all the Platzan captives, two hundred in 
number, who fell into their hands; the town of Platza had been 
razed, and its whole territory, joined to Thebes, had remained 
ever since cultivated on Theban account.2. The surviving Pla- 
tans had been dealt with kindly and hospitably by the Athenians. 
A qualified right of citizenship was conceded to them at Athens, 
and when Skioné was recaptured in 420 B.c., that town (vacant 
by the slaughter of its captive citizens) was handed over to the 
Platzans as ἃ residence.3 Compelled to evacuate Skioné, they 
were obliged at the close of the Peloponnesian war,‘ to return to 


' See Vol. V. Ch. xlv, p. 327 of this History. 
* Thucyd. iii, 68. 
3 Thucyd. v, 32; Isokrates, Or.iv (Panegyr.) s. 126; Or. xii, {Panathen.! 
8. 1). 

“Plutarch Lysand. c. 14 
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Athens, where the remainder of them were residing at the time 
of the peace of Antalkidas ; little dreaming that those who had 
destroyed their town and their fathers forty years before, would 
now turn round and restore it.! 

Such restoration, whatever might be the ostensible grounds on 
which the Spartans pretended to rest it, was not really undertaken 
either to carry out the convention of Antalkidas, which guaranteed 
only the autonomy of existing towns, — or to repair previous in- 
justice, since the prior destruction had been the deliberate act of 
themselves, and of King Archidamus the father of Agesilaus, — 
but simply as a step conducive to the present political views of 
Sparta. And towards this object it was skilfully devised. - It 
weakened tiie Thebans, not only by wresting from them what had 
been, for about forty years, a part of their territory and property ; 
but also by establishing upon it a permanent stronghold in the oc- 
cupation of their bitter enemies, assisted by a Spartan garrison. 
It furnished an additional station for such a garrison in Beeotia, 
with the full consent of the newly-established inhabitants. And 
more than all, it introduced a subject of contention between Athens 
and Thebes, calculated to prevent the two from hearty cooperation 
afterwards against Sparta. As the sympathy of the Platwans 
with Athens was no less ancient and cordial than their antipathy 
against Thebes, we may probably conclude that the restoration of 
the town was an act acceptable to the Athenians; at least, at first, 
until they saw the use made of it, and the position which Sparta 
came to occupy in reference to Greece generally. Many of the 
Platzans, during their residence at Athens, had intermarried with 
Athenian women,? who now, probably, accompanied their husbands 
to the restored little town on the north of Kitheron, near the 
southern bank of the river Asépus. 

Hai the Platzeans been restored to a real and honorable auto- 
nomy, such as they enjoyed in alliance with Athens before the 
Peloponnesian war, we should have cordially sympathized with 
the event. But the sequel will prove — and their own subsequent 
statement emphatically sets forth — that they were a mere depen- 
dency of Sparta, and ar outpost of Spartan operations against 


* Pausanias, ix, 1, 3. . * Isokrates Or. xiv (Plataic.) 5. 54 
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{hebes.! They were a part of the great revolution which the 
Spartans now brought about in Beeotia; whereby Thebes was de 

graded from the president of a federation into an isolated autono- 
mous city, while the other Boeotian cities, who had been before 
members of the federation, were elevated each for itself into the 
like autonomy; or rather (to substitute the real truth? in place of 
Spartan professions) they became enrolled and sworn in as de 
pendent allies of Sparta, under oligarchical factions devoted to her 
purposes and resting upon her for support. That the Thebans 
should submit to such a revolution, and, above ali, to the sight of 
Platea as an independent neighbor with a territory abstracted 
from themselves, — proves how much they felt their own weak- 
ness, and how irresistible at this moment was the ascendency of 
their great enemy, in perverting to her own ambition the popular 
lure of universal autonomy heid out by the peace of Antalkidas. 
Though compelled to acquiesce, the ‘Mhebans waited in hopes of 
some turn of fortune which would enable them to reorganize the 
Beeotian federation; while their hostile sentiment towards Sparta 
was not the less bitter fer being suppressed. Sparta on her parz 
kept constant watch to prevent the reunion of Beeotia ;3 an object 
in which she was for a time completely successful, and was even 


' See the Orat. xiv, (called Plataicus) of Isokrates ; which is a pleading 
probably delivered in the Athenian assembly by the Plateans (after the 
second destruction of their city), and, doubtless, founded upon their own 
statements. The painful dependence and compulsion under which they 
were held by Sparta, is proclaimed in the most unequivocal terms (s. 31, 
833, 48); together with the presence of a Spartan harmost and garrison in 
their town (s. 14). : v 

* Xenophon says, truly enough, that Sparta made the Beeotian cities 
αὐτονόμους ἀπὸ τῶν Θηβαίων (v. 1, 36), which she had long desired to do. 
Autonomy, in the sense of disconnection from Thebes, was insured to them, 
— but in no other sense. 

$'To illustrate the relations of Thebes, the other Boeotian cities, and 
Sparta, between the peace of Antalkidas and the seizure of the Kadmeia by 
Sparta (387-382 Β. c.) — compare the speech of the Akanthian envoys, and 
thet of the Theban Leontiades, at Sparta (Xenoph. Hellen. v, 2, 16-34). 
Ὑμᾶς (the Spartans) τῆς μὲν Βοιωτίας ἐπιμεληϑῆναι, ὅπως μὴ kad’ ἕν εἴη, 
ete. Καὶ ὑμεῖς γε τότε μὲν ἀεὶ προσείχετε τὸν νοῦν, πότε ἀκούσεσϑε βιαζομέ- 
νους αὐτοὺς (the Thebans) τὴν Βοιωτίαν ὑφ᾽ αὑτοὶς εἶναι" νῦν δὲ, ἐπεὶ τάδε 
πέπρακται, οὐδὲν ὑμὰς dei Θηβαίους φοβεῖσϑαε͵ etc. Compare Diodor. xv, 20 
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enabled, beyond her hopes, to become possessed of Thebes itself! 
through a party of traitors within, —as will presently appear. 

In these measures regarding Beeotia, we recognize the vigorous 
hand, and the miso-Theban spirit, of Agesilaus. He was at this 
time the great director of Spartan foreign policy, though opposed 
by his more just and moderate colleague king Agesipolis,? as well 
as by a section of the leading Spartans , who reproached Agesi- 
laus with his project of ruling Greece by means of subservient 
local despets or oligarchies in the various cities,3 and who con- 
tended that the autonomy promised by the peace of Antalkidas 
ought to be left to develop itself freely, without any coercive in- 
tervention on the part of Sparta.4 


‘In the Orat. (14) Plataic. of Isokrates, s. 36—- we find it stated among 
the accusations against the Thebans, that during this period (z. e. between 
the peace of Antalkidas and the seizure of the Kadmeia) they became 
sworn in as members of the Spartan alijiance and as ready to act with 
Sparta conjointly against Athens. If we could admit this as true, we might 
also admit the story of /#paminondas and Pelopidas serving in the Spartan 
army at Mantinea (Plutarch, Pelop. c.2}. But I do not see how it can be 
even partially true. If it had been true. } think Xenophon could not have 
failed to mention it: all that he does say, tends to contradict it. 

2 Diodor. xv. 29. 

3 How currently this reproach was advanced against Agesilaus, may be 
seen in more than one passage of the Hellenica of Xenophon; whose nar- 
rative is both so partial, and so ill-constructed, that the most instructive 
information is dropped only in the way of unintentional side-wind, where 
we should not naturally look for it. Xen. Hellen. vy, 3,16. πολλῶν δὲ Ae- 
γόντων Λακεδαιμονίων ὡς ὀλίγων ἕνεκεν ἀνθρώπων πόλει (Phlius) ἀπεχϑά»- 
νοιτὸ (Agesilaus) πλέον πεντακισχιλίων ἀνδρῶν Again, v, 4, 13. (᾿Αγησί- 
Aaoc) εὑ εἰδὼς, ὅτι, εἰ στρατηγοίη, λέξειαν οἱ πολῖται, ὡς ᾿Αγησίλαος, ὅπως 
βοηϑήσειε τοῖς τυράννοις, πράγματα TH πόλει παρέχοι, etc. Compare Plu- 
tarch, Agesil. c. 34--26. 
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Far from any wish thus to realize the terms of peace which 
they had themselves imposed, the Lacedaemonians took advantage 
of an early moment aiier becoming free from their enemies in 
Beeotia and Corinth, to strain their authority over their allies be- 
yond its previous limits. Passing in review! the conduct of each 
during the war, they resolved to make an example of the city of 
Mantinea. Some acts, rot of positive hostility, but of equivocal 
fidelity, were imputed to the Mantineans. They were accused of 
having been slack in performance of their military obligations, 
sometimes even to the length of withholding their contingent alto- 
gether, under pretence of a season of religious truce; of furnish- 
ing corn in time of war to the hostile Argeians ; and of plainly 
manifesting their disaffected feeling towards Sparta, — chagrin ἃ 
every success which she obtained, — satisfaction, when she chanced 
to experience a reverse. The Spartan ephors now sent an envoy 
to Mantinea, denouncing all such past behavior, and peremptorily 
requiring that the walls of the city should be demolished, as the 
only security for future penitence and amendment. As compli- 
ance was refused, they despatched an army, summoning the allied 
contingents generally for the purpose of enforcing the sentence. 


intrinsically improbable. After what we have heard of the dekarchies under 
Sparta, no extent of violence in the reaction against them is incredible, nor 
can we doubt that such reaction would carry with it some new injustice, 
along with much well-merited retribution. Hardly any but Athenian citi- 
gens were capable of the forbearance displayed by Athens both after the 
Four Hundred and after the Thirty. Nevertheless, I believe that Diodorus 
is here mistaken, and that he has assigned to the period immediately suc- 
ceeding the peace of Antalkidas, those reactionary violences which took 
place in many cities about sixteen years subsequently, after the battle of 
Leuktra. For Xenophon, in recounting what happened after the peace of 
Antalkidas, mentions nothing about any real autonomy granted by Sparta 
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4 Diodorus indeed affirms, that this was really done, for a short time; 
that the cities which had before been dependent allies of Sparta were now 
emancipated and left to themselves; that a reaction immediately ensued 
against those dekarchies or oligarchies which had hitherto managed the 
cities in the interests of Sparta; that this reaction was so furious, as every 
where to kill, banish, or impoverish, the principal partisans of Spartan sa 
premacy; and that the accumulated complaints and sufferings of these 
exiles drove the Spartans, after having “endured the peace like a heavy 
burthen ᾿(ὥσπερ βαρὺ φόρτιον --- xv, 5) for a few months, to shake it off, and 
to reéstablish by force their own supremacy 23 well as the government of 
heir friends in all the various vities. In this statement there is nothing 


to her various subject-allies, and subsequently revoked; which he would 
never have omitted to tell us, had the fact been so, because it would have 
supplied 4, plausible apology for the high-handed injustice of the Spartans, 
and would have thus lent aid to the current of partiality which manifests 
itself in his history. 

’ Xen. Hellen. v, 2, 1-8. Αἰσϑόμενοι τοὺς Λακεδαιμονίους ἐπισκοποῦνταξ 
rode ξυμμάχους, droioi τινες ἕκαστοι ἐν τῷ πολέμῳ αὐτοῖς ἐγεγένηντο͵ etc. 

? Xen. Hellen. v, 2,2. He had before stated, that the Mantineans hag 
really shown themselves pleased, when the Lacedemonian Mcra was de 
stroyed near Corinth by Iphikrates (iv, 5, 18). 
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They intrusted the command to king Agesipolis, since Agesilaus 
excused himself from the duty, on the ground that the Mantineans 
had rendered material service to his father Archidamus in the 
dangerous Messenian war which had beset Sparta during the early 
part of his reign.! 

Having first attempted to intimidate the Mantineans by ravaging 
their lands, Agesipolis commenced the work of blockade by dig- 
ging a ditch around the town; half of his soldiers being kept on 
guard, while the rest worked with the spade. The ditch being 
completed, he prepared to erect a wall of circumvallation. But 
being apprised that the preceding harvest had been so good, as to 
leave a large stock of provision in the town, and to render the 
process of starving it out tedious both for Sparta and for her al 
lies, — he tried a more rapid method of accomplishing his object. 
As the river Ophis, of considerable breadth for a Grecian stream, 
passed through the middle of the town, he dammed up its efflux 
on the lower side ;? thus causing it to inundate the interior of the 


1 Xen. Hellen. ν 2, 3. 

* In 1627, during the Thirty years’ War, the German town of Wolfenbiit- 
tel was constrained to surrender in the same manner, by damming up the 
river Ocker which flowed through it; a contrivance of General Count Pap- 
penheim, the Austrian besieging commander. See Colonel Mitchell’s Life 
of Wallenstein, p. 107. 

The description given by Xenophon of Mantinea as it stood in 385 Β. C., 
with the river Ophis, a considerable stream, passing through the middle of 
it, is perfectly clear. When the city, after having been now broken up, was 
rebuilt in 370 B. c., the site was so far changed that the river no longer ran 
through it. But the present course of the river Ophis, as given by excel- 
lent modern topographical examiners, Colonel Leake and Kiepert, is ai a 
very considerable distance from the Mantinea rebuilt in 370 Β. c.; the situ- 
ation of which is accurately known, since the circuit of its walls still re- 
mains distinctly marked. The Mantinea of 370 Β. c., therefore, as compared 
with the Mantinea in 385 B.c., must have been removed to a considerable 
distance — or else the river Ophis must have altered its course. Colonel 
Leake supposes that the Ophis had been artificially diverted from its course, 
in order that it might be brought through the town of Mantinea ; ἃ suppo- 
sition, which he founds on the words of Xenophon, — σοφωτέρων γενομένων 
ταύτῃ ye τῶν ἀνϑρώπων, Td μὴ διὰ τειχῶν ποταμὸν ποιεῖσϑαι (Hellen v, 2, 
7). But it is very difficult to agree with him on this point, when we look 
at his own map (annexed to the Peloponnesiaca) of the Mantinice and Te- 
geatis, and observe the great distance between the river Ophis and Manti- 
nea, nor do the words of X2nophon seem necessarily to imply any artificial 
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city and threaten the stability of the walls; which seem to have 
been of no great height, and built of sun-burnt bricks. Disap- 
pointed in their application to Athens for aid,' and unable to pro 
vide extraneous support for their tottering towers, the Mantineans 
were compelled to solicit a capitulation. But Agesipolis now 
refused to grant the request, except on condition that not only the 
brtifications of their cizy, but the city itself, should be in great 
gart demolished ; and that the inhabitants should be re-distributed 
into those five villages, which had been brought together, many 
years before, to form the aggregate city of Mantinea. To this 
also the Mantineans were obliged to submit, and the capitulation 
was ratified. 

Though nothing was said in the terms of it about the chiefs of 
the Mantinean democratical government, yet these latter, conscious 
that they were detested both by their own oligarchical opposition 
and by the Lacedeemonians, accounted themselves certain οἱ being 
put to death. And such would assuredly have been their fate, 
had not Pausanias (the late king of Sparta, now in exile at Tegea), 
whose good opinion they had always enjoyed, obtained as a perso 
nal favor from his son Agesipolis the lives of the most obnoxious, 
vixty in number, on condition that they should depart, into exile, 
AAgesipolis had much difficulty in accomplishing the wishes of his 
father. His Lacedwmonian soldiers were ranged in arms on both 
sides of the gate by which the obnoxious men went out 5 and 
Xenophon notices it as a signal mark of Lacedwmonian discipline, 
that they could keep their spears unemployed when disarmed 
enemies were thus within their reach; especially as the oligarchi- 
cal Mantineans manifested the most murderous propensities, and 
were exceedingly difficult to control.* As at Peirzus before, se 
diversion of the river. It appears easier to believe that the river has 
changed its course. See Leake, Travels in Morea, vol. iii, ch. xxiv, p. 71; 
and Peloponnesiaca, p. 380; and Ernst Curtius, Peloponnesos, p. 239 — 
who still, however, leaves the point obscure 


* Diodor. xv, 5. “ 
2 Xen. Hellen. v, 2,6. Οἰομένων δὲ ἀπούανεῖσϑαι τῶν ἀργολιζόντων, καὶ 


γῶν τοῦ δήμου προστατῶν, διεπρώξατο ὁ πατὴρ (see before, v, 2, 3) παρὰ τοῦ 
᾿Αγησιπόλιδος, ἀσφάλειαν αὐτοὶς ἔσεσϑαι, ἀπαλλαττομένοις ἐκ τῆς πόλεως, 
ἑξήκοντα οὗσι. Καὶ ἀμφοτέρωϑεν μὲν τῆς ὁδοὺ, ἀρξάμενοι ἀπὸ τῶν πυλῶν 
ἔχοντες τὰ δόρατα οἱ Λακεδαιμόνιοι ἔστησαν, ϑεώμενοι τοὺς ἐξιόντας" «ai 
εἰσοῦντες αὐτοὺς ὅμως ἀπείχοντο αὐτῶν ῥᾷον, ἢ οἱ δέ" 
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here at Mantinea again, — the liberal, but unfortunate, king Pau- 
sanias is found interfering in the character of mediator to soften 
the ferocity of political antipathies. 

The city of Mantinea was now broken up, and the inhabitants 
were distributed again into the five constituent villages. Out 
of four-fifths of the population, each man pulled down his house 
in the city, and rebuilt it in the village near to which his property 
lay. The remaining fifth continued to occupy Mantinea as a vil- 
lage. Each village was placed under oligarchical government, 
and left uniortified. Though at first (says Xenophon) the change 
proved troublesome and odious, yet presently, when men found 
themselves resident upon their landed properties, — and still more, 
when they felt themselves delivered from the vexatious dema- 
gogues, — the new situation became more popular than the old. 
The Lacedemonians were still better satisfied. Instead of one 
city of Mantinea, five distinct Arcadian villages now stood enrolled 
in their catalogue of allies. They assigned to each a separate 
xenagus (Spartan officer destined to the command of each allied 
contingent), and the military service of all was henceforward per- 
formed with the utmost regularity.! 


Such was the dissection or cutting into parts of the ancient city 
Mantinea; one of the most odious acts of high-handed Spartan 
despotism. Its true character is veiled by the partiality of the 
historian, who recounts it with a confident assurance, that after the 
trouble of moving was over, the population felt themselves deci- 


Teotot τὼν Μαντιν ων' καὶ τοῦτο μὲν εἰρήσϑω μέγα τεκμήριον πειϑαρ- 
χίας. 

I have remarked more than once, and the reader will here observe a new 
example, how completely the word BéArcoro: —which is applied to the 
wealthy or aristocratical party in politics, as its equivalent is in otber lan- 
guages, by writers who sympathize with them— is divested of all genuine 
ethical import as to character. 

* Xen. Hellen. y, 2, 7. 


He says of this breaking up of the city of Mantinea, διῳκίσϑη ἡ Mav- 
Τίνεια τετραχῆ, καϑάπερ τὸ ἀρχαῖον ῴκουν. Ephorus (Fr. 138, ed. Didot) 
states that it was distributed into the five original villages ; and Strabo af- 
firms that there were five original constituent villages (viii, p.337). Hence 
it is probable that Mantinea the city was still left, after this διοίκισις, to 
subsist as one of the five unfortified villages ; so that Ephorus, Strabo, and 
Xenophon may be thus made to agree, in substance. 
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dedly bettered by the change. Such an assurance is only to be 
credited, on the ground that, being captives under the Grecian 
laws of war, they may have been thankful to escape the more 
terrible liabilities of death or personal slavery, at the price of for- 
feiting their civic community. ‘That their feelings towards the 
change were those of genuine aversion, is shown by their subse- 
quent conduct after the battle of Leuktra. As soon as the fear of 
Sparta was removed, they flocked together, with unanimous im- 
pulse, to re-constitute and re-fortify their dismantled city.' ΤᾺ 
would have been strange indeed had the fact been otherwise ; for 
attachment to a civic community was the strongest political in- 
stinct of the Greek mind. The citizen of a town was averse — 
often most unhappily averse —to compromise the separate and 
autonomous working of his community by joining in any larger 
political combination, however equitably framed, and however it 
might promise on the whole an increase of Hellenic dignity. But 
still more vehemently did he shrink from the idea of breaking up 
his town into separate villages, and exchanging the character of a 
citizen for that of a villager, which was nothing less than great 


' This is mentioned by Xenophon himself (Hellen. vi, 5,3). The Lace- 
demonians, though they remonstrated against it, were at that time too 
much humiliated to interfere by force and prevent it. The reason why 
they did not interfere by force (according to Xenophon) was that a general 
peace had just then been sworn, guaranteeing autonomy to every distinct 
town, so that the Mantineans under this peace had a right to do what they 
did —orparevey ye μέντοι ἐπ᾽ αὐτοὺς ob δυνατὸν ἐδόκει εἶναι, ἐπ᾽ αὐτονομίᾳ 
τῆς εἰρήνης γεγενημένης (vi, 5,5). Of this second peace, Athens was the 
originator and the voucher; but the autonomy which it guaranteed was 
only the same as had been professedly guaranteed by the peace of Antalki- 
das, of which Sparta had been the voucher. 

General autonomy, as interpreted by Athens, was a different thing from 
general autonomy as ii had been when interpreted by Sparta. The Spar- 
tans, when they had in their own hands both the power of interpretation and 
the power of enforcement, did not scruple to falsify autonomy so complete- 
ly as to lay siege to Mantinea and break up the city by force; while, when 
interpretation and enforcement had passed to Athens, they at once recog- 
nized that the treaty precluded them from a much less violent measure of 
interference. 

We may see by this, how thoroughly partial and Laconiar is the account 
given by Xenophon of the διοίκεσες of Mantinea; how comp.etely he keeps 
cut of view the odious side of that proceeding. 
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social degradation, in the eyes of Greeks generally, Spartans not 
excepted. ! 

In truth the sentence executed by the Spartans against Man- 
tinea was in point of dishonor, as well as of privation, one of the 
severest which could be inflicted on free Greeks. All the distine- 
tive glory and superiority of Hellenism, — all the intellectual and 
artistic manifestations, — all that there was of literature and phi- 
losophy, or of refined and rational sociality, — depended upon the 
city-life of the people. And the influence of Sparta, during the 
period of her empire, was peculiarly mischievous and retrograde, 
as tending not only to decompose the federations such as Beeotia 
into isolated towns, but even to decompose suspected towns such 
as Mantinea into villages; all for the purpose of rendering each 
of them exclusively dependent upon herself. Athens, during her 
period of empire, had exercised no such disuniting influence; still 
less Thebes, whom we shall hereafter find coming forward actively 
to found the new and great cities of Megalopolis and Messéné, 
The imperial tendencies of Sparta are worse than those of either 
Athens or Thebes ; including less of improving or Pan-hellenic 
sympathies, and leaning the most systematically upon subservient 
factions in each subordinate city. In the very treatment of Man- 
tinea just recounted, it is clear that the attack of Sparta was wel- 
eomed at least, if not originally invited, by the oligarchical party 
of the place, who sought to grasp the power into their own hands 
and to massacre their political opponents. In the first object they 
completely succeeded, and their government probably was more 
assured in the five villages than it would have been in the entire 
town. In the second, nothing prevented them from succeeding 
except the accidentai intervention of the exile Pausanias ; an ac- 
cident, which alone rescued the Spartan name from the additional 


disgrace of a political massacre, over and above the lasting odium 


incurred by the act itself; by breaking up an ancient autonomous 
city, which had shown no act of overt enmity, and which was so 
moderate in its democratical manifestations as to receive the fa 


' See the remarkable sentence of the Spartans, in which they reject the 
claim of the Pisatans to preside over and administer the Olympic festival 
(which had been their ancient privilege) because they were ywpira: and not fit 
— task (Xen. Hellen. iii, 2, 31): compare χωριτικῶς (Xen. Cyrop. iv 
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vorable criticism of judges rather disinclined towards democracy 
generally.!. Thirty years before, when Mantinea had conquered 
certain neighboring Arcadian districts, and had been at actual war 
with Sparta to preserve them, the victorious Spartans exacted 
nothing more than the reduction of the city to its original district ;# 
now they are satisfied with nothing less than the partition of the 
city into unfortified villages, though there had been no actual war 
preceding. So much had Spartan power, as well as Spartan des- 
potic propensity, progressed during this interval. 

The general language of Isokrates, Xenophon, and Diodorus,3 
indicates that this severity towards Mantinea was only the most 
stringent among a series of severities, extended by the Lacede- 
monians through their whole confederacy, and operating upon all 
such of its members as gave them ground for dissatisfaction or 
mistrust. During the ten years after the surrender of Athens, 
they had been lords of the Grecian world both by land and sea, 
with a power never before possessed by any Grecian state ; until 
the battle of Knidus, and the combination of Athens, Thebes, 
Argos, and Corinth, seconded by Persia, had broken up their em- 
pire at sea, and much endangered it on land. At length the 
peace of Antalkidas, enlisting Persia on their side (at the price of 
the liberty of the Asiatic Greeks), had enabled them to dissolve 
the hostile combination against them. The general autonomy, of 
which they were the authorized interpreters, meant nothing more 
than a separation of the Beeotian cities from Thebes,4 and of 
Corinth from Argos, — being noway intended to apply to the re- 
lation between Sparta and her allies. Having thus their hands 
free, the Lacedemonians applied themselves to raise their ascen- 
dency on land to the point where it had stood before the battle of 
Knidus, and even to regain as much as possible of their empire at 
sea. To bring back a dominion such as that of the Lysandrian 
harmosts and dekarchies, and to reconstitute a local oligarchy of 
their most devoted partisans, in each of those cities where the 
government had been somewhat liberalized during the recent pe- 
riod of war, — was their systematic policy. 


’ Aristot. Polit. vi, 2, 2. 2 Thucyd. v, 81. 

3 Isokrates, Or. iv, (Panegyr.) s. 133, 134. 146, 206; Or. viii, (De Pace) 8 
123; Xen. Hellen. v, 2, 1-8; Diodor. x~, 5, 0-19. 

* Xen. Hellen. v, 1, 35. 
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Those exiles who had incurred the condemnation of their fel- 
low-citizens for subservience to Sparta, now found the season con- 
venient for soliciting Spartan intervention to procure their return 
It was in this manner that a body of exiled political leaders trom 
Phlius. — whose great merit it was that the city when under their 
government had been zealous in service to Sparta, but had now 
become lukewarm or even disaffected in the hands of their oppo- 
nents, — obtained from the ephors a message, polite in form but 
authoritative in substance, addressed to the Phliasians, requiring 
that the exiles should be restored, as friends of Sparta banished 
without just cause.’ 

While the Spartan power, for the few years succeeding the 
peace of Antalkidas, was thus decidedly in ascending movement 
on land. efforts were also made to reestablish it at sea. Several 
of the Cyclades and other smaller islands were again rendered 
tributary. In this latter sphere, however, Athens became her 


competitor. Since the peace, and the restoration of Lemnos, Im 


bros and Skyros, combined with the refortified Peireus and its 
Long Walls, — Athenian commerce and naval power had been re- 
viving, though by slow and humble steps. Like the naval force 
of England compared with France, the warlike marine of Athens 
rested upon a considerable commercial marine, which latter hardly 
existed at all in Laconia. Sparta had no seamen except Cone 
strained Helots or paid foreigners; while the commerce of Pei- 
reus had both required and maintained a numerous population of 
this character. The harbor of Peirzeus was convenient in respect 
of accommodation, and well-stocked with artisans, — while Laco- 
nia had few artisans, and was notoriously destitute of harbors.’ 
Accordingly, in this maritime competition, Athens, though but the 
shadow of her former self, started at an advantage as compared 
with Sparta, and in spite of the superiority of the latter on land, 
was enabled to compete with her in acquiring tributary dependen- 
cies among the smaller islands of the Aigean. To these latter, 
who had no marine of their own, and who (like Athens herself } 
required habitual supplies of imported corn, it was important to 


' Xen. Hellen. v, 2, 8-10. 
The consequences of this forced return are difficult to foresee , they will 
appear in a subsequent page. 


2 Xen. Hellen. vii, 1, 3-12. 3 Xen. Hell. iv, 8, 7. 
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obtain both access to Peirzeus and protection from the Athenian 
triremes against that swarm of pirates, who showed themselves 
after the peace of Antalkidas, when there was no predominant 
maritime state; besides which, the market of Peirzus was often 
supplied with foreign corn from the Crimea, through the prefer- 
ence shown by the princes of Bosphorus to Athens, at a time 
when vessels from other places could obtain no cargo.! A mode- 
rate tribute paid to Athens would secure to the tributary island 
greater advantages than if paid to Sparta, — with at least equal 
protection. Probably, the influence of Athens over these island- 
ers was farther aided by the fact, that she administered the festi- 
vals, and lent out the funds, of the holy temple at Delos. We 
know by inscriptions remaining, that large sums were borrowed 
at interest from the temple-treasure, not merely by individual 
islanders, but also by the island-cities collectively, — Naxos 
Andros, Tenos, Siphnos, Seriphos. The Amphiktyonic Somme 
who dispensed these loans (or at least the presiding members) 
were Athenians named annually at Athens.? Niuniidian, these 
islanders rendered religious homage and attendance at the Delian 
festivals, and were thus brought within the range of a central 
Athenian influence, capable, under favorable circumstances of 
being strengthened and rendered even politically important. . 

By such helps, Athens was slowly acquiring to herself a second 
maritime confederacy, which we shall presently find to be of con- 
siderable moment, though never approaching the grandeur of her 
former empire ; 80 that in the year 380 B.c., when Isokrates pub- 
lished his Panegyrical Discourse (seven years after the peace of 
Antalkidas), though her general power was still slender compared 
with the overruling might of Sparta,’ yet her navy had already 


' Tsokrates, Orat. xvii, (Trapezit.) 5. 71. 

? See the valuable inscription called the Marmor Sandvicense, which cos 
tains the accounts rendered by the annual Amphiktyons at Delos, from 
$77--373 BC. : ; 

Boeckh, Staatshaushaltung der Athener, vol. ii, p. 214, ed. 1; vol. ii, p. 
78 seq., ed. 2nd. 

The list of cities and individuals who borrowed money from the temple is 
given in these accounts, together with the amount of interest either paid by 
them, or remaining in arrear. 

? This is the description which Isokrates himself gives (Orat. xv, (Perma 
tat.’ s. 61) of the state of the Grecian world when he published his Pane 
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made such progress, that he claims for her the right of taking the 
command by sea, in that crusade which he strenuously enfor-es, 
of Athens and Sparta in harmonious unity at the head of ali 
Greece, against the Asiatic barbarians.! 

It would seem that a few years after the peace of Antalkidas, 
Sparta became somewhat ashamed of having surrendered the 
Asiatic Greeks to Persia; and that king Agesipolis and other 
leading Spartans encouraged the scheme of a fresh Grecian expe- 
dition against Asia, in compliance with propositions from some 
disaffected subjects of Artaxerxes.2, Upon some such _ project, 
currently discussed though never realized, Isokrates probably 
built his Panegyrical Oration, composed ina lofty strain of patri- 
otic eloquence (380 B. C.) to stimulate both Sparta and Athens in 
the cause, and calling on both, as joint chiefs of Greece, to sus- 
pend dissensions at home for a great Pan-hellenic manifestation 
against the common enemy abroad. But whatever ideas of this 
kind the Spartan leaders may have entertained, their attention was 


taken off, about 382 B.c. by movements in a more remote region 
of the Grecian world, which led to important consequences. 
Since the year 414 B. c. (when the Athenians were engaged in 


gyrical Discourse —dére Λακεδαιμόνιοι μὲν ἦρχον τῶν ‘EAZjvwr, ἡμεῖς δὲ 
ταπεινῶς ἐπράττομεν, ete. 

"ΓΘ Panegyrical Discourse of Isokrates, the date of it being pretty ex- 
actly known, is of great value for enabling us to understand the period imme- 
diately succeeding the peace of Antalkidas 

He particularly notices the multiplication of pirates, and the competition 
between Athens and Sparta about tribute from the islands in the Agean 
(8.133) Τὶς γὰρ ἂν τοιαύτης καταστάσεως émidupyoeer, ἐν καὶ καταποντισ- 
ταὶ μὲν τὴν ϑώλασσαν κατέχουοι, πελτασταὶ δὲ τὰς πόλεις καταλαμβάνουσι, 
ete. 

.... Kaito: χρὴ τοὺς φύσει καὶ μὴ διὰ τύχην μέγα φρονοῦντας τοιούτοις 
ἔργοις ἐπιχειρεῖν, πολὺ μᾶλλον ἢ τοὺς νησιώτας δα σμολογεῖν, ov 
ἄξιον ἐστιν ἑλέειν, ὁρῶντας τούτους μὲν διὰ σπανιότητα τῆς γῆς ὄρη γεωργεῖν 
ἀναγκαζομένους, τοὺς δ᾽ ἠπειρώτας δι᾽ ἀφϑονίαν τῆς χώρας τὴν μὲν πλείστην 
αὐτῆς ἀργὸν περιορῶντας, ete. (5. 151). 

.+..'Qv ἡμεῖς (Athenians and Spartans) οὐδεμίαν ποιούμεϑα πρόνοιαν, 
ἀλλὰ «epi μὲν τῶν Κυκλάδων νῆσων ἀμφισβητοῦμεν, Toca 
τας δὲ τὸ πλῆϑος καὶ τηλικαύτας τὸ μέγεϑος δυνάμεις οὕτως εἰκῇ τῷ θαρβάρς 
παραδεδώκαμεν 

oo Xe 1oph. Hellen. vi, 1, 12 — μὴ εἰς vnoddpia ἐποβλέποντας, ete 

iodor. xv, 3,1. 
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the siege of Syracuse), we have heard nothing either of the kings 
of Macedonia, or of the Chalkidic Grecian cities in the peninsula 
of Thrace adjoining Macedonia. Down to that year, Athens stil 
retained a portion of her maritime empire in those regions. The 
Platzans were still in possession of Skidné (on the isthmus of Pal 
Jéné) which she had assigned to them; while the Athenian adm}? 
ral Euetion, seconded by many hired Thracians, and even by Per 
dikkas king of Macedonia, undertook a fruitless siege to reconquer 
Amphipolis on the Strymon.! But the fatal disaster at Syracuse 
having disabled Athens from maintaining such distant interests, 
they were lost to her along with her remaining empire, — perhaps 
earlier; though we do not know how. At the same time, during 
the last years of the Peloponnesian war, the kingdom of Mace- 
donia greatly increased in power; partly, we may conceive, from 
the helpless condition of Athens, — but still more from the abili 
ties and energy of Archelaus, son and successor of Perdikkas. 
The course of succession among the Macedonian princes seems 
not to have been settled, so that disputes and bloodshed took places 
at the death of several of them. Moreover, there were distinet 
tribes of Macedonians, who, though forming part, really or nomi- 
nally, of the dominion of the 'Temenid princes, nevertheless were 
immediately subject to separate but subordinate princes of their 
own. ‘The reign of Perdikkas had been troubled in this manner. 
In the first instance, he had stripped his own brother Alketas of 
the crown,? who appears (so far as we can make out) to have had 


‘ Thucyd. vii, 9. 

? This is attested by Plato, Gorgias, c. 26. p. 471 A. 

...."O¢ ye (Archelaus son of Perdikkas) πρῶτον μὲν τοῦτον αὐτὸν τὸν 
δεσπότην καὶ ϑεῖον (Alketas) μεταπεμψάμενος, ὡς ἀποδώσων τὴν aps 
χὴν ἣν Περδίκκας αὐτὸν ἀφείλετο, ete. 

This statement of Plato, that Perdikkas expelled his brother Alketas from 
the throne, appears not to be adverted to by the commentators. Perhaps it 
may help to explain the chronological embarrassments connected with the 
reign of Perdikkas, the years of which are assigned by different authors, as 
23, 28, 35,40, 41. See Mr. Clinton, Fasti Hellen. ch. iv, p. 222—where he 
discusses the chronology of the Macedonian kings : also Krebs, Lection. Di- 
odcrex, p. 159. 

There are no means of determining when the reign of Perdikkas began— 
nor exactly, when it ended. We know from Thucydides that he was king 
in 432, and in 414 B.c. But the fact of his acquir.ng the crown by the ex: 
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the better right to it; next he had also expelled his younger 
brother Philippus from his subordinate principality. To restore 
Amyntas the son of Philippus, was one of the purposes of the 
Thrakian prince Sitalkés, in the expedition undertaken conjointly 
with Athens, during the second year of the Peloponnesian war.! 
On the death of Perdikkas (about 413 B. c.), his eldest or only 
legitimate son was a child of seven years old; but his natural son? 
Archelaus was of mature age and unscrupulous ambition. The 
dethroned Alketas was yet alive, and had now considerable chance 
of reestablishing himself on the throne ; Archelaus, inviting him 
and his son under pretence that he would himself bring about their 
reestablishment, slew them both amidst the intoxication of a ban- 
quet. He next despatched the boy, his legitimate brother, by suf- 
focating him in a well; and through these crimes made himself 
king. His government, however, was so energetic and able, that 
Macedonia reached a degree of military power such as none of 
his predecessors had ever possessed. His troops, military equip- 
ments, and fortified places, were much increased in numbers; 
while he also cut straight roads of communication between the 
various portions of his territory,—a novelty seemingly every- 
where, at that time.3 Besides such improved organization (which 
unfortunately we are not permitted to know in detail), Archelaus 
founded a splendid periodical Olympic festival, in honor of the 
Olympian Zeus and the Muses,‘ and maintained correspondence 
with the poets and philosophers of Athens. He prevailed upon 
the tragic poets Euripides and Agathon, as well as the epic poet 
Cheerilus, to visit him in Macedonia, where Euripides especially 
was treated with distinguished favor and munificence,> remaining 


pulsion of an elder brother, renders it less wonderful that the beginning of 
his reign should be differently stated by different authors ; though these au- 
thors seem mostly to conceive Perdikkas as the immediate successor of 
Alexander, without any notice of Alketas. 

' Thueyd. i, 57. ii, 97-100. 

* The mother of Archelaus was a female slave belonging to Alketas; it is 
for this reason that Plato calls Alketas δεσπότην καὶ Seiov of Archelaus 
(Plato, Gorgias, c. 26. p. 471 A.) 

* Thucyd. ii, 100. ὁδοὺς εὐθείας ἔτεμε, etc. See the note in Ch. lxix, p 
17 of Vol. ix. 

* Arrian, i, 11; Diodor. xvii, 16. 

* Plutarch, De Vitioso Pudore, c. 7, p. 531 E. 
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shere until his death in 406 or 405 B.c. Archelaus also invited 
Sokrates, who declined the invitation,— and appears to have 
shown some favor to Plato.!| He perished in the same year as 
Sokrates (399 B. c.), by a violent death; two ‘Thessalian youths, 
Krateuas and Hellanokrates, together with a Macedonian named 
Dekamnichus, being his assassins during a hunting-party. The 
first two were youths to whom he was strongly attached, but whose 
dignity he had wounded by insulting treatment and non-perform- 
ance of promises; the third was a Macedonian, who, for having 
made an offensive remark upon the bad breath of Euripides, had 
been given up by the order of Archelaus t) the poet, in order that 
he might be flogged for it. Euripides actually caused the sen- 
tence to be inflicted ; but it was not till six years after his death that 
Dekamnichus, who had neither forgotten nor forgiven the affront, 
found the opportunity of taking revenge by instigating and aiding 
the assassins of Archelaus.? : 

These incidents, recounted on the authority of Aristotle, and 
relating as well to the Macedonian king Archelaus as to the 
Athenian citizen and poet Euripides, illustrate the political con- 
trast between Macedonia and Athens. ‘The government of the 
former is one wholly personal, — dependent on the passions, tastes, 
appetites, and capacities, of the king. ‘The ambition of Archelaus 
leads both to his crimes for acquiring the throre, and to his im- 
proved organization of the military force of the state afterwards ; 
his admiration for the poets and philosophers of Athens maker 


- ΜΙΝ -- - ---« 


! Aristotel. Rhetoric. ii, 24; Seneca, de Beneficiis, v. 6; A®lian, V. Η. 
xiv, 17. ‘ 

3 See the statements, unfortunately very brief, of Arussotle (Politic. v, 8, 
10-13). Plato (Alkibiad. ii, ο. 5, p. 141 D), while mentioning the assassi- 
nation of Archelaus by his παιδικὰ represents the motive of the latter dif 
ferently from Aristotle, as having been an ambitious desxe to possess him- 
self of the throne. Diodorus (xiv, 37) represents Krateuas as having killed 
Archelaus unintentionally in a hunting-party. 

Kai τῆς ᾿Αρχελάου δ᾽ ἐπιϑέσεως Δεκάμνιχος ἡγεμὼν #véveto, παροξύνων 
τοὺς ἐπιϑεμένους πρῶτος αἴτιον δὲ τῆς ὀργῆς, ὅτε αὐτὸν ἐξέδωκε μαδτιγῶσα. 
Εὐριπίδῃ τῷ ποιητῇ " ὁ δὲ Εὐριπίδης ἐχαλέπαινεν εἰπόντος τι αὐτοῦ εἰς διφῶ- 
ὅδειαν τοῦ στόματος (Arist. Pol. |. ¢.). 

Dekamnichus is cited by Aristotle as one among the examples of persons 
actually scourged; which proves that Euripides availed hamasedt «4 sha anvi 
lege accorded by Archelaus. 
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him sympathize warmly with Euripides, and ensure to the Jatter 
personal satisfaction for an offensive remark ; his appetites, ming- 
ling license with insult, end by drawing upon him personal ene- 
mies of a formidable character. L’Htat, c’est moi — stands marked 
in the whole series of proceedings ; the personality of the monarch 
is the determining element. Now at Athens, no such element 
exists. There is, on the one hand, no easy way of bringing to 
bear the ascendency of an energetic chief to improve the military 
organization, — as Athens found to her cost, when she was after- 
wards assailed by Philip, the successor after some interval, and in 
many respects the parallel, of Archelaus. But on the other 
hand, neither the personal tastes nor the appetites, of any indi- 
vidual Athenian, count as active causes in the march of public 
affairs, which is determined by the established law and by the 
pronounced sentiments of the body of citizens. However gross 
an insult might have been offered to Euripides at Athens, the di- 
kasts would never have sentenced that the offender should be 
handed over to him to be flogged. They would have inflicted 
such measure of punishment as the nature of the wrong, and the 
preexisting law appeared to them to require. Political measures, 
or judicial sentences, at Athens, might be well or ill-judged ; but 
at any rate, they were always dictated by regard to a known law 
and to the public conceptions entertained of state-interests, state- 
dignity, and state-obligations, without the avowed intrusion of any 
man’s personality. ‘To Euripides,— who had throughout his 
whole life been the butt of Aristophanes and other comic writers, 
and who had been compelled to hear, in the crowded theatre, 
taunts far more galling than what is ascribed to Dekamnichus, — 
the contrast must have been indeed striking, to have the offender 
made over to him, and the whip placed at his disposal, by order 
of his new patron. And it is little to his honor, that he should 
have availed himself of the privilege, by causing the punishment 
to be really administered; a punishment which he could never 
have seen inflicted, during the fifty years cf his past life, upon 
any free Athenian citizen. 

Krateuas did not survive the deed more than three or four days, 
after which Orestes, son of Archelaus, a child, was placed on the 
throne, under the guardianship of ropus. The latter, however, 
after about four years, made away with his ward, and reigned in 
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AMYNTAS EXPELLED FROM MACEDONIA. 4:: 


ms stead for two years. He then died of sickness, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Pausanias; who, after a reign of only one year, 
was assassinated and succeeded by Amyntas.! This Amyntas 
(chiefly celebrated as the father of Philip and the grandfather of 
Alexander the Great), though akin to the royal family, had been 
nothing more than an attendant of A‘ropus,? until he made him- 
self king by putting to death Pausanias.’ He reigned, though 
with interruptions, twenty-four years (393-369 Β. 0.) ; years, for 
the most part, of trouble and humiliation for Macedonia, and of 
occasional exile for himself. ‘The vigorous military organization 
introduced by Archelaus appears to have declined ; while the fre- 
quent dethronements and assassinations of kings, beginning even 
with Perdikkas the father of Archelaus, and continued down to 
Amyntas, unhinged the central authority and disunited the various 
portions of the Macedonian name; which naturally tended te 
separation, and could only be held together by a firm hand. 

The interior regions of Macedonia were bordered, to the north, 
north-east, and north-west, by warlike barbarian tribes, Thracian 
and Illyrian, whose invasions were not unfrequent and often form- 
idable. Tempted, probably, by the unsettled position of the gov- 
ernment, the Illyrians poured in upon Amyntas during the first 
year of his reign; perhaps they may have been invited by other 
princes of the interior,‘ and at all events their coming would ope- 
rate as a signal for malcontents to declare themselves. Amyntas, 
— having only acquired the sceptre a few months before by assas- 
sinating his predecessor, and having little hold on the people,— 
was not only unable to repel them, but found himself obliged to 
evacuate Pella, and even to retire from Macedonia altogether. 
Despairing of his position, he made over to the Olynthians a large 


?Diodor xiv. 84-89. 

? lian, V. H. xii, 43; Dexippus ap. Syncell. p. 263; Justin, vii, 4. 

3 Diodor. xiv, 89. ᾿Ετελεύτησε δὲ καὶ Tlavoaviac ὁ τῶν Μακεδόνων βασι 
λεὺς, ἀναιρεϑεὶς ὑπὸ ᾿Αμύντου δόλῳ, ἀρξὰς ἐνιαυτόν τὴν δὲ βασιλείαν κάτεσ- 
χεν ᾿Αμύντας, etc. 

4306 in Thucyd. iv, 112—the relations of Αὐγηίθειβ, prince of the 
Macedonians called Lynkeste in the interior country, with the Illyrian im 
vaders —- B. C. 423. 

Archelaus had been engaged at a more recent period in war with @ 
prince of the interior named Arrhibeeus,—perhaps the same person (Aris- 
tot. Polit. v, 8, 11). 

VOL. x. ὃ doa 
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portion of the neighboring territory, — Lower Macedonia or the 
coast and cities round the Thermaie Gulf.! As this cession ig 
represented to have been made at the moment of’ his distress and 
expatriation, we may fairly suspect that it was made for some 
reciprocal benefit or valuable equivalent; of which Amyntas 
might well stand in need, at a moment of so much exigency. 

It is upon this occasion that we begin to hear again of the Chal- 
kidians of Olynthus, and the confederacy which they gradually ag- 
gregated around their city as a centre. The confederacy seems to 
have taken its start from this cession οἵ Amyntas, — or rather, to 
speak more properly, from his abdication ; for the cession of what 
he could not keep was of comparatively little moment, and we shall 
see that he tried to resume it as soon as he acquired strength. The 
effect of his flight was, to break up the government of Lower or 
maritime Macedonia, and to leave the cities therein situated de- 
fenceless against the Ilyrians or other invaders from the interior. 
To these cities, the only chance of security, was to throw them- 
selves upon the Greek cities on the coast, and to organize in con- 
junction with the latter a confederacy for mutual support. Among 
all the Greeks on that coast, the most strenuous and persevering 
(so they had proved themselves in their former contentions against 
Athens when at the summit of her power) as well as the nearest, 
were the Chalkidians of Olynthus. These Olynthians now put 
themselves forward,—took into their alliance and under their 
protection the smaller towns of maritime Macedonia immediately 
near them,— and soon extended their confede racy 80 as to com 
prehend all the larger towns in this region, — including ever 
Pella, the most considerable city of the country.? As they began 


' Diodor. xiv, 92 ; XV, 19. ᾿Απογνοὺς δὲ τὴν ἀρχὴν, ᾿Ολυνϑίοις μὲν τὴν 
συνεγγὺς χώραν ἐδωρήσατο, ete. Τῷ δήμῳ τῶν ’Ολυνϑέων δωρησαμένου πολ- 
λὴν τῆς ὁμόρου χώρας, διὰ τὴν ἀπόγνωσιν τῆς ἑαυτοῦ δυναστείας, ete. 

The flight of Amyntas, after a year’s reign, is confirmed by Dexippus ap. 
Syncell. p. 263. 

? Xenoph. Hellen. vy, 2,12. Ὅτι μὲν γὰρ τῶν ἐπὶ Θράκης μεγίστη πόλες 
Ὄλυνϑος, σχεδὸν πάντες ἐπίστασϑε. Οὗτοι τῶν πόλεων mpoonyayovre ἔστιν 
ἃς, ἐφ᾽ ᾧτε τοῖς αὐτοῖς χρῆσϑαι νόμοις καὶ συμπολιτεύειν. ἔπειτα δὲ «αἱ τῶν 
μειζόνων προσέλαβόν τινας. ᾽Εκ δὲ τούτου ἐπεχείρησαν καὶ τὰς τῆς Maxedov- 
bag πόλεις ἐλειϑεροῦν ἀπὸ ᾿Αμύντου, τοῦ βασιλέως Μακεδόνων. "Ἐπεὶ δὲ 
εἰσήκουσαν αἱ ἐγγύτατα αὐτῶν, ταχὺ καὶ ἐπὶ τὰς πόῤῥω καὶ μείζους ἐπορεύον- 
τοῦ καὶ κατελίπομεν ἠμεῖς ἔχοντας ἤδη ἀλλας τε πολλὰς, καὶ Πέλλα», ἥτερ 


OLYNTHIAN CONFEDERACY. δὴ 


this enterprise δὲ a time when the Illyrians were masters of the 
country so as to drive Amyntas to despair and flight, we may 
be sure that it must have cost them serious efforts, not witLout 
great danger if they failed. We may also be sure that the cities 
themselves must have been willing, not to say eager, coadjutors ; 
just as the islanders and Asiatic Greeks clung to Athens at the 
first formation of the confederacy of Delos. The Olynthians 
could have had no means of conquering even the less considerable 
Macedonian cities, much less Pella, by force and against the will 
of the inhabitants. 

How the Hlyrians were compelled to retire, and by what steps 
the confederacy was got together, we are not permitted to know. 
Our information (unhappily very brief) comes from the Akanthian 
envoy Kleigenés, speaking at Sparta about ten years afterwards 
(Β. ο. 383), and describing in a few words the confederacy as it 
then stood. but there is one circumstance which this witness, — 
himself hostile to Olynthus and coming to solicit Spartan aid 
against her, — attests emphatically; the equal, generous, and 
brotherly principles, upon which the Olynthians framed their 
scheme from the beginning. ‘They did not present themselves as 
an imperial city enrolling a body of dependent allies, but invited 
each separate city to adopt common laws and reciprocal citizen 
ship with Olynthus, with full liberty of intermarriage, commercial 
dealing, and landed proprietorship. That the Macedonian cities 
near the sea should welcome so liberal a proposition as this, com- 
ing from the most powerful of their Grecian neighbors, cannot at 
all surprise us; especially at a time when they were exposed to 
the Illyrian invaders, and when Amyntas had fled the country. 
They had hitherto always been subjects;! their cities had not 


μεγίστη τῶν ἐν Μακεδονίᾳ πόλεων Kai ᾿Αμύνταν δὲ αἰσϑανόμεϑα ἀποχω- 


ροῦντὰ Te ἐκ τῶν πόλεων, καὶ ὅσον οὐκ ἐκπεπτωκότα ἤδη ἐκ πάσης Μακε- 
doviac. 

We know from Diodorus that Amyntas fled the country in despair, and 
ceded a large proportion at least of Lower Macedonia to the Olynthians. 
Accordingly, the struggle between the latter and Amyntas (here alladed 
to), must have taken place when he came back and tried to resume his do 
minion. ae 

1 Xen. Hellen. v, 2, 12 -- τὰς τῆς Μακεδονίας πόλεις ἐλευϑεοοῦν an 


Ἀμύντου, εἴς. ; compare y, 2, 38. 
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(like the Greek cities) enjoyed each its own separate autonomy 
within its own walls; the offer, now made to them by the Olyn- 
tinans, was one of freedom in exchange for their past subjection 
under the Macedonian kings, combined with a force adequate te 
protect them against Illyrian and other invaders. Perhaps also 
these various cities, — Anthemus, Therma, Chalastra, Pella, Alé- 
rus, Pydna, ete..— may have contained, among the indigenous 
population, a certain proportion of domiciliated Grecian inhabi- 
tants, to whom the proposition of the Olynthians would be es- 
pecially acceptable. 

We may thus understand why the offer of Olynthus was gladly 
welcomed by the Macedonian maritime cities. They were the 
first who fraternized as voluntary partners in the confederacy ; 
which the Olynthians, having established this basis, proceeded to 
enlarge farther, by making the like liberal propositions to the 
Greek cities in their neighborhood. Severai of these latter joined 
voluntarily ; others were afraid to refuse; insomuch that the con- 
federacy came to include a considerable number of Greeks, — 
especially, Potidea, situated on the Isthmus of Palléné, and com- 
manding the road of communication between the cities within 
Palléné and the continent. The Olynthians carried out with 
scrupulous sincerity their professed principles of equal and inti- 
mate partnership, avoiding all encroachment or offensive preemi- 
nence in. favor of their own city. But in spite of this liberal 
procedure, they found among their Grecian neighbors obstructions 
which they had not experienced from the Macedonian. Each of 
the Grecian cities had been accustomed to its own town-autonomy 
and separate citizenship, with its peculiar laws and customs. Ali 
of them were attached to this kind of distinct political life, by one 
of the most tenacious and universal instincts of the Greek mind ; 
all of them wou:d renounce it with reluctance, even on consenting 
to enter the Olynthian confederacy, with its generous promise, ita 
enlarged security, and its manifest advantages ; and there were 
even some who, disdaining every prospective consideration, re- 
fused to change their condition at all except at the point of the 
sword. 

Among these last were Akanthus and Apollonia, the largest 
cities (next to Olynthus) in the Chalkidic peninsula, and, there- 
fore, the least unable to stand alone. To these the Olynthians 
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SPEECH OF THE AKANTHIAN ENVOY. 5a 


did nex make application, until they had already attracted within 
their confederacy a considerable number of other Grecian as well 
as Macedonian cities. They then invited Akanthus and Apollonia 
to come in, upon the same terms of equal union and fellow-citizen- 
ship. ‘The proposition being declined, they sent a second message 
intimating that, unless it were accepted within a certain time, they 
would enforce it by compulsory measures. So powerful already 
was the military force of the Olynthian confederacy, that Akan- 
thus and Apollonia, incompetent to resist without foreign aid, des- 
patched envoys to Sparta to set forth the position of affairs in the 
Chalkidie peninsula, and to solicit intervention against Olynthus. 
Their embassy reached Sparta about B. c. 383, when the Svar- 
tans, having broken up the city of Mantinea into villages, and 
coerced Phlius, were in the full swing of power over Peloponne- 
sus, — and when they had also dissolved the Beeotian federation, 
placing harmosts in Platwa and Thespie as checks upon any 
movement of Thebes. The Akanthian Kleigenés, addressing him- 
self to the Assembly of Spartans and their allies, drew an alarm. 
ing picture of the recent growth and prospective tendencies of 
Olynthus, invoking the interference of Sparta against that city. 
The Olynthian confederacy (he said) already comprised many 
cities, small and great, Greek as well as Macedonian, — Amyntas 
having lost his kingdom. Its military power, even at present 
great, was growing every day.' ‘The territory, comprising a large 
breadth of fertile corn-land, could sustain a numerous population. 
Wood for ship-building was close at hand, while the numerous 


’ Xen. Hellen. vy, 2, 14. 

The number of Olynthian troops is given in Xenophon as eight hundred 
hoplites — a far greater number of peltasts — and one thousand horsemen, 
assuming that Akanthus and Apollonia jo:ned the confederacy. It has 
been remarked by Mr. Mitford and others, that these numbers, as they here 
stand, must be decidedly smaller than the reality. But we have no means 
of correction open to us. Mr. Mitford’s suggestion of eight thousand hop- 
lites in place of eight hundred, rests upon no authority 

Demosthenes states that Olynthus by herself, and before she had brought 
all the Chalkidians into confederacy (οὔπω Χαλκιδέων πάντων εἰς ἕν συνῳ- 
κισμένων — De Fals. Leg. ο. 75, p. 425) possessed four hundred horsemen, 
and a citizen population of 5000; no more than this (he says) at the time 
when the Lacedzemonians attacked them. The historical statements of the 
great orator, for a time which nearly coincides with his own birth, are te 
be received with caution. 
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narbors of the confederate cities ensured a thriving trade as well 
as a steady revenue from custom-duties. The neighboring Thra 
cian tribes would be easily kept in willing dependence, and would 
tus augment the military force of Olynthus ; even the gold mines 
οἱ Mount Pangeus would speedily come within her assured reach. 
~ All that I now tell you (such was the substance οὐ his speech) 
is matter of public talk among the Olynthian people, who are full 
of hope and confidence. Low can you Spartans, who are taking 
anxious pains to prevent the union of the Boeotian cities,! permit 
the aggregation of so much more formidable a power, both by 
land and by sea, as this of Olynthus? Envoys have already been 
sent thither from Athens and Thebes, — and _ the Olynthians have 
decreed to send an embassy in return for contracting alliance with 
those cities ; hence, your enemies will derive a large additional 
force. We of Akanthus and Apollonia, having declined the pro- 
position to join the confederacy voluntarily, have received notice 
that, if we persist, they will constrain us. Now we are anxious 
to retain our paternal laws and customs, continuing as a city by 
ourselves.” But if we cannot obtain aid from you, we shall be 
under the necessity of joining them, — as several other cities have 
already done, from not daring to refuse; cities, who would have 
sent envoys along with us, had they not been afraid of offending 
the Olynthians. These cities, if you interfere forthwith, and with 
a powertul force, will now revolt from the new contederacy. But if 
you postpone your interference, and allow time for the contederacy 
to work, their sentiments will soon alter. They will come to be 
knit together in attached unity, by the co-burgership, the intermar- 
riage, and the reciprocity of landed possessions, which have al- 
ready been enacted prospectively. All of them will become con- 
vinced that they have a common interest both in belonging to, 
and in strengthening the confederacy, — just as the Arcadians, 
when they follow you, Spartans, as allies, are not only enabled to 


’ Xen. Hellen. v, 2,16. ᾿Εννοήσατε dé καὶ τόδε, πὼς εἰκὸς, ὑμᾶς τῆς μὲν 
Bo:.riag ἐπιμεληϑῆναι, ὅπως μὴ Kad’ Ev εἴη, πολὺ δὲ μείζονος ἀϑροιζομένης 
“τνάμεως ἀμελῆσαι, ete. 

I translate here the substance of the speech, not the exact words. 

* Xen. Hellen. v, 2, 14 Ἡμεὶς δὲ, ὦ ἀνὄρες Λακεδαιμόνιοι, βουλόμεϑα 
μὲν Τοῖς πατρίοις νόμοις χρῆσϑαι, καὶ αὐτοπολῖται εἶναι" εἰ μέντοι μὴ Bond 
set τις, ἀνάγκη καὶ ἡμῖν μετ᾽ ἐκείνων γίγνεσϑαι. 
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preserve their own property, but also to plunder others. If, by 
your delay, the attractive tendencies of the confederacy should 
come into real operation, you will presently find it not so much 
within your power to dissolve.! ” 

This speech of the Akanthian envoy is remarkable in more 
than one respect. Coming from the lips of an enemy, it is the 
best of all testimonies to the liberal and comprehensive spirit in 
which the Olynthians were acting. They are accused,—not of 
injustice, nor of selfish ambition, nor of degrading those around 
them, — but literally, of organizing a new partnership on princi- 


ples too generous and too seductive; of gently superseding, in- 


stead of violently breaking down, the barriers between the various 
cities, by reciprocal ties of property and family among the citizens 
of each; of uniting them all into a new political aggregate, in 
which not only all would enjoy equal rights, but all without excep- 
tion would be gainers. The advantage, both in security and in 
power, accruing prospectively to all, is not only admitted by the 
orator, but stands in the front of his argument. “ Make haste and 
break up the confederacy (he impresses upon Sparta) before its 
fruit is ripe, so that the confederates may never taste it nor find 
out how good it is; for if they do, you will not prevail on them to 
forego it.” By implication, he also admits, — and he says nothing 
tending even to raise a doubt, —that the cities which he repre- 
sents, Akanthus and Apollonia, would share along with the rest in 
this same benefit. But the Grecian political instinct was never 
theless predominant, — “ We wish to preserve our paternal laws, 
and to be a city by ourselves.” Thus nakedly is the objection 
stated ; when the question was, not whether Akanthus should lose 
its freedom and become subject to an imperial city like Athens, — 
but whether it should become a free and equal member of a larger 
political aggregate, cemented by every tie which could make union 


1 Xen. Hellen. v, 2,18. Δεῖ ye μὴν ὑμὰς καὶ τόδε εἰδέναι, we, ἣν εἰρήκαμεν 
δύναμιν μεγάλην οὖσαν, οὔπω δυσπάλαιστός τις ἐστίν - αἱ γὰρ ἄκουσαι τῶν 
πόλεων τῆς πολιτείας κοινωνοῦσαι, αὖται, ἄν τι ἴδωσιν ἀντίπαλον, 
ταχὺ ἀποστήσονται: εἰ μέντοι συγκλεισϑήσονται ταῖς τε ἐπι- 
γαμίαις καὶ ἐγκτῆσεσι παρ᾽ ἀλλήλαις, ἃς ἐψηφισμένοι εἰσὶ 
“-πκαὶ γνώσονται, ὅτι μετὰ τῶν κρατούντων ἕπεσϑαι κερ- 
ϑαλέον ἐστὶν, ὥσπερ "ΑἌρκαδες, ὅταν ped’ ὑμῶν ἴωσι, τά τε αὐτῶν σώζουσι 

αἱ τὰ ἀλλότρια ἁρπάζ)υσιν --ἴσως οὔκε ϑ᾽ ὁμοίως εὔλυτα ἔσται. 
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secure, profitable, and dignified. It is curious to observe how 
pertectly the orator is conscious that this repugnance, though at 
the moment preponderant, was nevertheless essentially transitory, 
and would give place to attachment when the union came to be 
felt as a reality ; and how eagerly he appeals to Sparta to lose πὸ 
time in clenching the repugnance, while it lasted. He appeais tc 
her, not for any beneficial or Pan-hellenic objects, but in the inter- 
esis of her own dominion, which required that the Grecian worlc 
should be as it were pulverized into minute, self-acting, atoms 
without cohesion, — so that each city, or each village, while pro- 
tected against subjection to any other, should farther be prevented 
from equal political union or fusion with any other; being thus 
more completely helpless and dependent in reference to Sparta. 
It was not merely from Akanthus and Apollonia, but also from 
the dispossessed Macedonian king Amynthus, that envoys reached 
Sparta to ask for aid against Olynthus. It seems that Amyntas, 
after having abandoned the kingdom’ and made his cession to the 
Olynthians, had obtained some aid from Thessaly and tried to re- 
instate himself by force. In this scheme he had failed, being de- 
feated by the Olynthians. Indeed we find another person named 
Argeus, mentioned as competitor for the Macedonian sceptre, and 
possessing it for two years.! : 
After hearing these petitioners, the Lacedemonians first declared 
their own readiness to comply with the prayer, and to put down 
Olynthus ; next, they submitted the same point to the vote of the 
assembled allies.2 Among these latter, there was no genuine an- 
tipathy against the Olynthians, such as that which had prevailed 
against Athens before the Peloponnesian war, in the synod then 
held at Sparta. But the power of Sparta over her allies was now 
far greater than it had been then. Most of their cities were under 
oligarchies, dependent upon her support for authority over their 
fellow-citizens ; moreover, the recent events in Beeotia and at 


' Diodor. xiv, 92; xv, 19. 

Demosthenes speaks of Amyntas as having been expelled from kis king 
dom by the Thessalians (cont. Aristokrat. c. 29, Ρ. 657). If this be histori 
cally correct, it must be referred to some subsequent war in whict he was 
engaged with the Thessalians, perhaps to the time when Jason of’ Pherss 
acquired dominion over Macedonia (Xenoph Hellen. vi, 1, 11). 

* See above in this History, Vol. VI. Ch. xviii, p. 79. 
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Mantinea had operated as a serious intimidation. Anxiety to 
keep the favor of Sparta was accordingly paramount, so that most 
of the speakers as well as most of the votes, declared for war,! 
and a combined army of ten thousand men was voted to be raised, 
‘To make up such total, a proportional contingent was assessed 
upon each confederate ; combined with the proviso now added for 
the first time, that each might furnish money instead of men, at 
the rate of three ASginezan oboli (half an AXginwan drachma) for 
each hoplite. A cavalry-soldier, to those cities which furnished 
such, was reckoned as equivalent to four hoplites; a hoplite, as 
equivalent to two peltasts; or pecuniary contribution on the same 
scale. All cities in default were made liable to a forfeit of one 
stater (four drachmz) per day, for every soldier not sent ; the fore 
feit to be enforced by Sparta.2 Such licensed substitution of pe- 
cuniary payment for personal service, is the same as I have already 
described to have taken place nearly a century before in the con- 
federacy of Delos under the presidency of Athens.s It was a 
system not likely to be extensively acted upon among the 
Spartan allies, who were at once poorer and more warlike than 
those of Athens. But in both cases it was favorable to the am- 
bition of the leading state; and the tendency becomes here mani- 
fest, to sanction, by the formality of a public resolution, that in- 
creased Lacedemonian ascendency which had already grown up 
in practice. 

The Akanthian envoys, while expressing their satisfaction with 
the vote just passed, intimated that the muster of these numeroug 
contingents would occupy some time, and again insisted on the 
necessity of instant intervention, even with a small force; before 
the Olynthians could find time to get their plans actually in work 
or appreciated by the surrounding cities. A moderate Lacede. 
monian force (they said), if despatched forthwith, would not only 


' Xen. Hellen. v, 2, 20. ᾿Εκ τούτου μέντοι, me λλοὶ μὲν ξυνηγόρευον στρα 
τιὰν ποιεῖν, μάλιστα δὲ οἱ βουλόμενοι Aaredaimoviore χαρίζεσϑαι, ete. 

4 Xen. Hellen. v, 2, 21, 22. 

Diodorus (xv, 31) mentions the fact that an hoplite was reckoned equiva 
lent to two peltasts, in reference to a Lacedemonian muster-roll of a few 
years afterwards ; but it must have been equally necessary to fix the pro 
p’rtion on the present occasion. 

*See Vol. V. Ch. xlv, p. 302 of this History. 
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keep those who had refused to join Olynthus, steady to their refu- 
sal, but also induce others, who had joined reluctantly, to revolt. 
Accordingly the ephors appointed Eudamidas at once, assigning 
to him two thousand hoplites,— Neodamodes (or enfranchised 
Helots), Periceki, and Skirite or Arcadian borderers. Such was 
the anxiety of the Akanthians for haste, that they would not let 
him delay even to get together the whole of this moderate force. 
He was put in march immediately, with such as were ready; 
whue his brother Phebidas was left behind to collect the remainder 
and follow him. And it seems that the Akanthians judged cor- 
rectly. For EKudamidas, arriving in Thrace after a rapid march, 
though he was unable to contend against the Olynthians in the 
field, yet induced Potidza to revolt from them, and was able to 
defend those cities, such as Akanthus and Apollonia, which reso- 
lutely stood aloot.|. Amyntas brought a force to coéperate with 
him. 

The delay in the march of Phcebidas was productive of conse- 
quences no less momentous than unexpected. The direct line 
from Peloponnesus to Olynthus lay through the Theban territory ; 
a passage which the Thebans, whatever might have been their 
wishes, were not powerful enough to refuse, though they had con- 
tracted an alliance with Olynthus,? and though proclamation was 
made that no Theban citizens should join the Lacedzmonian force. 
Eudamidas, having departed at a moment’s notice, passed through 
Beeotia without a halt, in his way to Thrace. But it was known 
that his brother Phoebidas was presently to follow ; ard upon this 
fact the philo-Laconian party in Thebes organized a conspiracy. 

They obtained from the ephors, and from the miso-Theban 
feelings of Agesilaus, secret orders to Phcebidas, that he should 
cooperate with them in any party movement which they might 
find opportunity of executing;3 and when he halted with his 


' Xen. Hellen v, 2, 24; Diodor. xv, 21. 

? Xen. Hellen. v, 2, 27-34. 

* This is the statement of Diodorus (xv, 20), and substantially that of Pla- 
tarch ( Agesil. c. 24), who intimates that it was the general belief of the time. 
And it appears tome much more probable than te representation of Xeno- 
phon — that the first idea arose when Pheebidas ws under the walls of Thebes, 
and that the Spartan leader was persuaded by Leontiades to act on his own 
responsibility The behavior of Agesilaus and of the ephors after the fact 
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detachment near the gymnasium a little way without the walls, 
they concerted matters as well with him as among themselves. 
Leontiades, Hypatés, and Archias, were the chiefs of the party in 
Thebes tavorable to Sparta; a party decidedly in minority, yet 
still powerful, and at this moment so strengthened by the un- 
bounded ascendency of the Spartan name, that Leontiades him- 
self was one of the polemarchs of the city. Of the anti-Spartan, 
or predominant sentiment in Thebes, — which included most of 
the wealthy and active citizens, those who came successively inte 
office as hipparchs or generals of the cavalry,! — the leaders were 
Ismenias and Androkleides. The former, especially, the foremost 
as well as ablest conductor of the late war against Sparta, was 
now in office as Polemarch, conjointivy with his rival Leontiades. 

While Ismenias, detesting the Spartans, kept aloof from Phe- 
bidas, Leontiades assiduously courted him and gained his confi- 
dence. On the day of the Thesmophoria,? a religious festival 


is like that of persons who had previously contemplated the possibility of it. 
But the original suggestion must have come from the Theban faction them- 
selves. 

1 Plutarch (De Genio Socratis, ¢. 5, p. 578 B.) states that most of these gen- 
erals of cavalry (τὼν ἱππαρχηκότων νομίμως) were afterwards in exile with 
Pelopidas at Athens. 

We have little or no information respecting the government of Thebes. 
It would seem to have been at this moment a liberalized oligarchy. There 
was a Senate, and two Polemarchs (perhaps the Polemarchs may have 
been more than two in all, though the words of Xenophon rather lead us to 
suppose on/y two)—— and there seems also to have been a civil magistrate, 
chosen by lot (ὁ κυαμιστὸς ἄρχων) and renewed annually, whose office was 
marked by his constantly having in his possession the sacred spear of state 
(τὸ ἱερὸν δόρυ) and the city-seal (Plutarch, De Gen. Soer. c. 31. p. 597 — B. 
—C.). 

At this moment, it must be recollected, there were no such officers as Boeo- 
tarchs; since the Lacedemonians, enforcing the peace of Antalkidas, had 
put an end to the Beeotian federation. 

* The rhetor Aristeides (Or. xix, Eleusin. p. 452 Cant.; p. 419 Dind.} 
states that the Kadmeia was seized during the Pythian festival. This festi- 
val would take place, July or August 382 B.c.; near the beginning of the 
third year of the (99th) Olympiad. See above in this History, Vol. VI. 
Ch. liv, p. 455, note. Respecting the year and month in which the Pythian 
festival was held, there is a difference of opinion among commentators. I 
agree with those who assign it to the first quarter of the third Olympic year. 
And the date of the march of Phcebidas would perfectly harmonize with this 
supposition 
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celebrated by the women apart from the men, during which tl 
acropolis or Kadmeia was consecrated to their exclusive use, — 
Pheebidas, affecting to have concluded his halt, put himself in 
march to proceed as if towards ‘Thrace; seemingly rounding the 
walls of Thebes, but not going into it. ‘The Senate was actually 
assembled in the portico of the agora, and the heat of a sunimer’s 
noon had driven every one out of the streets, when Leontiades, 
stealing away from the Senate, hastened on horseback to over- 
take Phoebidas, caused ἢ m to tace about, and conducted the Lace- 
dwemonians straight up co the Kadmeia; the gates of which, as 
well as those of the town, were opened by his order as polemarch. 
There were not only no citizens in the streets, but none even in 
the Kadmeia; no male person being permitted to be present at 
the feminine Thesmophoria; so that Phoebidas and his army be- 
came possessed of the Kadmeia without the smallest opposition. 
At the same time they became possessed of an acquisition of 
hardly less importance, — the persons of all the assembled The- 


ban women; who served as hostages for the quiet submission, 
however reluctant, of the citizens in the town below. Leontiades 
handed to Phoebidas the key of the gates, and then descended 


into the town, giving orders that no man should go up wrthout his 
order.! 

The assembled Senate heard with consternation the occupation 
of the acropolis by Pheebidas. Before any deliberation could be 
taken among the senators, Leontiades came down to resume his 
seat. The lochages and armed citizens of his party, to whom he 
had previously given orders, stood close at hand. “Senators (said 
he), be not intimidated by the news that the Spartans are in the 
Kadmeia; for they assure us that they have no hostile purpose 
against any one who does not court war against them. But I, as po- 
lemarch, am empowered by law to seize any one whose behavior 
is manifestly and capitally criminal. Accordingly, I seize this 
man Ismenias, as the great inflamer of war. Come forward, cap- 
tains and soldiers, lay hold of him, and carry him off where your 
Ismenias was accordingly seized and hurried off 


3 


orders direct.’ 


Xenophon mentions nothing about the Pythian festival as being in 
course of celebration when Phcebidas was encamped near Thebes: for it 
had no particular reference to Thebes. 

’ Xen. Hellen. τ 2, 28, 29 
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as a prisoner to the Kadmeia; while the senators, thunderstruck 
and overawed, offered no resistance. Such of them as were par- 
tisans of the arrested polemarch, ard many even of the more 
neutral members, left the Senate and went home, thankful to es- 
cape with their lives. ‘Three hundrea of them, including Andro- 
kleidas, Pelopidas, Mellon, and others, soughi satety by voluntary 
exile to Athens; after which, the remainder of the Senate, now 
composed of few or none except philo-Spartan partisans, passed 
a vote formally dismissing Ismenias, and appointing a new pole- 
march in his place.' 

This blow of high-handed violence against Ismenias forms a 
worthy counterpart to the seizure ot Theramenes by Kritias 
twenty-two years before, in the Senate of Athens under the 
Thirty. Terror-striking in itself, it was probably accompanied 
by similar deeds of force against others of the same party. The 
sudden explosion and complete success of the conspiracy, plotted 
by the Executive Chief himself, the most irresistible of all con- 
spirators, — the presence of Phoebidas in the Kadmeia, and of a 
compliant Senate in the town, — the seizure or flight of Ismenias 
and all his leading partisans, — were more than suflicient to crush 
all spirit of resistance on the part of the citizens; whose first 
anxiety probably was, to extricate their wives and daughters from 
the custody of the Lacedzmonians in the Kadmeia. Having such 
8 price to offer, Leontiades would extort submission the more 
easily, and would probably procure a vote of the people ratifying 
the new régime, the Spartan alliance, and the continued occupation 
of the acropolis. Having accomplished the first settlement of his 
authority, he proceeded without delay to Sparta, to make known 
the fact that “ order reigned ” at Thebes. 

The news of the seizure of the Kadmeia and of the revolution 
at Thebes had been received at Sparta with the greatest surprise, 
as well as with a mixed feeling of shame and satisfaction. Every- 
where throughout Greece, probably, it excited a greater sensation 
than any event since the battle of Agospotami. Tried by the 
recognized public law of Greece, it was a flagitious iniquity, for 
which Sparta had not the shadow of a pretence. It was even 


‘ Xen. Hellen. v, 2, 30, 31. 
? Xen. Hellen. ii, 3. See above in this History, Vol. VIII. Ck lxv p 253 
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worse than the surprise of Plata by the Thebans before the Pelo 
ponnesian war, which admitted of the partial excuse that war was 
at any rate impending; whereas in this case, the Thebans had 
neither done nor threatened anything to violate the peace of An- 
talkidas. It stood condemned by the indignant sentiment of all 
Greece, unwillingly testified even by the philo-Laconian Xenophon! 
himself. But it was at the same time an immense accession to 
Spartan power. It had been achieved with preeminent skill and 
success ; and Phcebidas might well claim to have struck for Sparta 
the most important blow since AEgospotami, relieving her from 
one of her two really formidable enemies.2 

Nevertheless, far from receiving thanks at Sparta, he became 
the object of wrath and condemnation, both with the ephors and 
the citizens generally. Every one was glad to throw upon him 
the odium of the proceeding, and to denounce him as having acted 
without orders. Even the ephors, who had secretly authorized 
him beforehand to codperate generally with the faction at Thebes, 
having doubtless never given any specific instructions, now indig- 
nantly disavowed him. Agesilaus alone stood forward in his de- 
fence, contending that the only question was, whether his proceed- 
mg at Thebes had been injurious or beneficial to Sparta. If the 
former, he merited punishment ; if the latter, it was always lawful 
to render service, even impromptu and without previous orders. 

Tried by this standard, the verdict was not doubtful. For 
every man at Sparta felt how advantageous the act was in itself ; 
and felt it still more, when Leontiades reached the city, humble in 
solicitation as well as profuse in promise. In his speech addressed 


' Xen. Hellen. v, 4, 1. 

? It is curious that Xenophon, treating Phcebidas as ἃ man more warm- 
hearted than wise, speaks of him as if he had rendered no real service to 
Sparta by the capture of the Kadmeia (v, 2, 2 ). The explanation of this 
is, that Xenophon wrote his history at a later period, after the defeat at 
Leuktra and the downfall of Sparta; which downfall was brought about by 
the reaction against her overweening and oppressive dominion, especially 
after the capture of the Kadmeia, — or (in the pious creed of Xenophon) by 
the displeasure of the gods, which such iniquity drew down upon her (vy, 4, 
1). In this way, therefore, it is made out that Phoebidas had not acted 
with true wisdom, and that he had done his country more harm than good 
a criticism, which we may be sure that no man advanced, at the time of the 
capture itself, or during the three years after it. 
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to the assembled ephors and Senate, he first reminded them how 
hostile Thebes had hitherto been to them, under Ismenias and the 
party just put down, — and how constantly they had been in Jeal 
ous alarm, lest Thebes should reconstitute by force the Beeotian 


federation. “ Now (added he) your fears may be at an end; only 


take as good care to uphold our government, as we shall take to 
obey your orders. For the future, you will have nothing to de 
but to send us a short despatch, to get every service which you 
require.!” It was resolved by the Lacedwemonians, at the instance 
of Agesilaus, to retain their garrison now in the Kadmeia, to up- 
hold Leontiades with his colleagues in the government of Thebes, 
and to put Ismenias upon his trial. Yet they at the same time, 
as a sort of atonement to the opinion of Greece, passed a vote of 
censure on Phoebidas, dismissed him from his command, and even 
condemned him to a fine. The fine, however, most probably was 
never exacted ; for we shall see by the conduct of Sphodrias after- 
wards that the displeasure against Phoebidas, if at first genuine, 
was certainly of no long continuance. 

That the Lacedemonians should at the same time condemn 
Pheebidas and retain the Kadmeia — has been noted asa gross 
contradiction. Nevertheless, we ought not to forget, that had they 
evacuated the Kadmeia, the party of Leontiades at Thebes, which 
had compromised itself for Sparta as well as for its own ageran- 
dizement, would have been irretrievably sacrificed. The like exe 
cuse, if excuse it be, cannot be urged in respect to their treatment 
of Ismenias ; whom they put upon his trial at Thebes, before a 
court consisting of three Lacedsemonian commissioners, and one 
from each allied city. He was accused, probably by Leontiades 
and his other enemies, of having entered into friendship and con- 


' Xen. Hellen. ν, 2, 34. 

Kai ὑμεῖς ye (says Leontiades to the Lacedemonian ephors) τότε μὲν ἀεὶ 
προσείχετε τὸν νοῦν, πότε ἀκούσεσϑε βιαζομένους αὐτοὺς τὴν Βοιωτίαν ὑφ᾽ 
αὑτοὶς εἶναι νῦν δ᾽, ἐπεὶ τάδε πέπρακται, οὐδὲν ὑμᾶς δεὶ Θηβαίους φοβεῖσ- 
Bar ἀλλ᾽ ἀρκέσει ὑμῖν μικρὰ σκυτάλη, ὥστε ἐκεῖϑεν πάντα πράττεσϑαι, 
ὅσων ἂν δέησϑε --- ἐὰν, ὥσπερ ἡμεὶς ὑμῶν, οὕτω καὶ ὑμεὶς ἡμῶν, ἐπιμέλησϑε. 

Xenophon mentions the displeasure of the ephors and the Spartans gene 
rally against Phoebidas (χαλεπὼς ἔχοντας τῷ o.3ida) but not the fine, which 
is certified by Diodorus (xy. 20), by Plutarch (Pelopidas, c. 6, and De Ge 
nio Socratis, p. 576 A), and Cornelius Nepos (Pelopid. ec. 1) 
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spuacy with the Persian king to tke detriment of Greece,! — of 
having partaken in the Persian funds brought into Greece by 
Timokrates the Rhodian, — and of being the real author of that 
war which had disturbed Greece from 395 B. c. down to the peace 
of Antalkidas. Atter an unavailing defence, he was condemned 
and executed. Had this doom been inflicted upon him by his po 
litical antagonists as a consequence of their intestine victory, it 
would have been too much in the analogy of Grecian party-war- 
fare to call for any special remark. But there is something pecu- 
liarly revolting in the prostitution of judicial solemnity and Pan- 
hellenic pretence, which the Lacedwmonians here committed, 
They could have no possible right to try Ismenias as a criminal at 
all; still less to try him as a criminal on the charge of contederacy 
with the Persian king,— when they had themselves, only five 
years before, acted not merely as allies, but even as instruments, 
of that monarch, in enforcing the peace of Antalkidas. If Isme- 
nias had received money from one Persian satrap, the Spartan 
Antalkidas had profited in like manner by another, — and for the 
like purpose too of carrying on Grecian war. The real motive of 
the Spartans was doubtless to revenge themselves upon this dis- 
tinguished Theban for having raised against them the war which 
began in 395 Βι ὁ. But the mockery of justice by which that ree 
venge was masked, and the impudence of punishing in him as 
treason that same foreign alliance with which they had ostenta- 
tiously identified themselves, lends a deeper enormity to the whole 
proceeding. 

Leontiades and his partisans were now established as rulers in 
Thebes, with a Lacedemonian garrison in the Kadmeia to sustain 
them and execute their orders. The once-haughty Thebes was 
enrolled as a member of Lacedzemonian confederacy. Sparta 
was now enabled to prosecute her Olynthian expedition with re 
doubled vigor. Eudamidas and Amyntas, though they repressed 
the growth of the Olynthian confederacy, had not been strong 
enough to put it down; so that a larger force was necessary, and 
the aggregate of ten thousand men, which had been previously 
decreed, was put into instant requisition, to be commanded by 


* Xen. Hellen. v, 2, 35; Plutarch, De Genio Socratis, p.576 A. Plutareb 
in another place (Pelopid. c. 5) represents Ismenias as having been con- 
veyed to Sparta and tried there. 
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Teleutias, brother of Agesilaus. The new general, a man of very 
popular manners, was soon on his march at the head of this large 
army, which comprised many Theban hoplites as well as horse- 
men, furnished by the new rulers in their unqualified devotion to 
Sparta. He sent forward envoys to Amyntas in Macedonia, urg- 
ing upon him the most strenuous efforts for the purpose of recov- 
ering the Macedonian cities which had joined the Olynthians, — 
and also to Derdas, prince of the district of Upper Macedonia 
ealled Elimeia, inviting his codperation against that insolent city, 
which would speedily extend her dominion (he contended) from 
the maritime region to the interior, unless she were put down.! 

Though the Lacedemonians were masters everywhere and had 
their hands free,— though Teleutias was a competent officer with 
powerful forces, — and though Derdas joined with four hundred 
excellent Macedonian horse, — yet the conquest of Olynthus was 
found no easy enterprise.2 The Olynthian cavalry, in particular, 
was numerous and efficient. Unable as they were to make head 
against Teleutias in the field or repress his advance, nevertheless 
m a desultory engagement which took place near the city gates, 
they defeated the Lacedemonian and Theban cavalry, threw even 
the infantry into confusion, and were on the point of gaining a 
complete victory, had not Derdas with his cavalry on the other 
wing, made a diversion which forced them to come back for the 
protection of the city. Teleutias, remaining master of’ the field, 
continued to ravage the Olynthian territory during the summer, 
for which, however, the Olynthians retaliated by frequent marau- 
ding expeditions against the cities in alliance with him.3 

In the ensuing spring, the Olynthians sustained various partial 
defeats, especially one near Apollonia, from Derdas. They were 
more and more confined to their walls; insomuch that Teleutias 
became confident and began to despise them. Under these dispo 


’ Xen. Hellen. ν, 2, 38 

* Demosthenes (De Fals. Leg ¢. 75, p 425) speaks with proper commen- 
dation of the brave resistance made by the Olynthians against the great 
force of Sparta. But his expressions are altogether misleading as to the 
tenor and result of the war. If we had no other information than his, we 
should be led to imagine that the Olynthians had been victorious, and the 
Lacedemonians baffled. 

ὅ Xenoph. Helen. ν 2 40—43. 
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sitions on his part, a body of Olynthian cavalry showed themselves 
one morning, passed the river near their city, and advanced in 
calm array towards the Lacedemonian camp. Indignant at such 
ai appearance of daring, Teieutias directed Tlemonidas with the 
peitasis to disperse them; upon which the Olynthians slowly re- 
treated, while the peltasts rushed impatiently to pursue them, even 
when they recrossed the river. No sooner did the Olynthians see 
that half the peltasts had crossed it, than they suddenly turned, 
charged them vigorously, and put them to flight with the loss of 
their commander Tlemonidas and a hundred others. All this 
passed in sight of Teleutias, who completely lost his temper. 
Seizing his arms, he hurried forward to cover the fugitives with 
the hoplites around him, sending orders to all his troops, hoplites, 
peltasts, and horsemen, to advance also. But the Olynthians, 
again retreating, drew him on towards the city, with such incon- 
siderate forwardness, that many of his soldiers ascending the emi- 
nence on which the city was situated, rushed close up to the walls.! 
Here, however, they were received by a shower of missiles which 
forced them to recede in disorder; upon which the Olynthians 
again sallied forth, probably, from more than one gate at once, 
and charged them first with cavalry and peltasts, next with hop- 
lites. The Lacedzemonians and their allies, disturbed and dis 
tressed by the first, were unable to stand against the compact 
charge of the last; Teleutias himself, fighting in the foremos: 
ranks, was slain, and his death was a signal for the flight of ali 
around. ‘The whole besieging force dispersed and fled in different 
directions, — to Akanthus, to Spartdlus, to Potidea, to Apollonia. 
So vigorous and effective was the pursuit of the Olynthians, that 
the loss of the fugitives was immense. The whole army was in 
fact ruined ;? for probably many of the allies who escaped became 
discouraged and went home. 

At another time, probably, a victory so decisive might have de- 
terred the Lacedemonians from farther proceedings, and saved 
Olynthus. But now, they were so completely masters everywhere 
else, that they thought only of repairing the dishonor by a still 


* Thucyd. i, 63 — with the Scholiast. 

* Xen. Hellen. v, 3, 4-6. παμπλήδεις ἀπέκτειναν ἀνϑρώπους καὶ ὅτε περ 
ὄφελος ἣν τούτου τοῦ στρατεύματος. 

Diodorus (xv, 21) states the loss at twelve hundred mea. 
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more imposing demonstration. Their king Agesipolis was placed 
at the head of an expedition on the largest scale; and his name 
ealled forth eager cooperation, both in men and money, from the 
allies. He marched with thirt:’ Spartan counsellors, as Agesilaus 
had gone to Asia; besides a select body of energetic youth as 
volunteers, from the Periceki, from the illegitimate sons of Spar- 
tans, and from strangers or citizens who had lost their franchise 
through poverty, introduced as friends of richer Spartan citizens 
to go through the arduous Lykurgean training.! Amyntas and 
Derdas also were instigated to greater exertions than before, so 
that Agesipolis was enabled, after receiving their reinforcements 
in his march through Macedonia, to present himself before Olyn- 
thus with an overwhelming force, and to confine the citizens with- 
in their walls. He then completed the ravage of their territory, 
which had been begun by Teleutias; and even took Toréné by 
storm. But the extreme heat of the summer weather presently 
brought upon him a fever, which proved fatal in a week’s time; 
although he had caused himself to be carried for repose to the 
shady grove, and clear waters, near the temple of Dionysus at 
Aphytis. His body was immersed in honey and transported te 
Sparta, where it was buried with the customary solemnities. ! 
Polybiades, who succeeded Agesipolis in the command, prose- 
cuted the war with undiminished vigor ; and the Olynthians, de- 
barred from their home produce as well as from importation, were 


* Xen. Hellen. v, 3,9. Πολλοὶ δὲ αὐτῷ καὶ τῶν περιοίκων ἐϑελονταὶ καλοὶ 
κἀγαϑοὶ ἠκολούϑουν, καὶ ξένοι τῶν τροφίμων καλουμένων, καὶ νόϑοι τῶν 
Σπαρτιατῶν, μάλα εὐειδεῖς τε καὶ τῶν ἐν τῇ πόλει καλῶν οὐκ ἄπειροι. 

The phrase — ξένοι τῶν τροφίμων — is illustrated by ἃ passage from Phy- 
larchus in Atheneus, vi, p. 271 (referred to by Schneider in his note here). 
I have already stated that the political franchise of a Spartan citizen de- 
pended upon his being able to furnish constantly his quota to the public 
mess-table. Many of the poor families became unable to do this, and thus 
lost their qualification and their training ; but rich citizens sometimes paid 
their quota for them, and enabled them by such aid to continue their train- 
ing as ξύντροφοι, τρόφιμοι. μόϑακες, etc. as companions of their own sons. 
The two sons of Xenophon were educated at Sparta (Diog. Laert. ii, 54), 
and would thus be ξένοι τῶν τροφίμων καλουμένων. If either of them was 
now old enough, he might probably have been one among the volun<eers ta 
accompany Agesipolis. 

2 Xen. Hellen. v, 3, 18; Pausan. iii, 5, 9, 
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speedily reduced tosuch straits as to be compelled to solicit ptace 
They were obliged to break up their own federation, and to enroi 
themselves as sworn members of the Lacedsemonian contederacy, 
with its obligations of service to Sparta.! The Olynthian union be- 
ing dissolved, the component Grecian cities were enrolled severai 
ly as allies of Sparta, while the maritime cities of Macedonia were 
deprived ef their neighboring Grecian protector, and passed again 
under the dominion of Amyntas. 

Both the dissolution of this growing contederacy, and the recon- 
stitution of maritime Macedonia, were signal misfortunes to the 
Grecian world. Never were the arms of Sparta more mischiev- 
ously or more unwarrantably employed. That a powertul Grecian 
confederacy should be formed in the Chalkidiec peninsula, in the bor- 
der region where Hellas joined the non-Hellenic tribes, — was ag 
incident of signal benefit to the Hellenic world generally. It would 
have served as a bulwark to Greece against the neighboring Mace- 
donians and Thracians, at whose expense its conquests, if it made 
any, would have been achieved. That Olynthus did not oppress 
her Grecian neighbors — that the principles of her confederacy 
were of the most equal, generous, and seducing character,— that she 
employed no greater compulsion than was requisite to surmount an 
unreflecting instinct of town-autonomy, — and that the very towns 
who obeyed this instinct would have become sensible themselves, 
in a very short time, of the benefits conferred by the confederacy 
on each and every one, — these are facts certified by the urgency 
of the reluctant Akanthians, when they entreat Sparta to leave no 
interval for the confederacy to make its workings felt. Nothing 
but the intervention of Sparta could have crushed this liberal and 
beneficent promise ; nothing but the accident, that during the three 
years from 382 to 379 B. c., she was at the maximum of her power 
and had her hands quite free, with Thebes and its Kadmeia under 
her garrison. Such prosperity did not long continue unabated. 
Only a few months after the submission of Olynthus, the Kadmeia 
was retaken by the Theban exiles, who raised so vigorous a war 
against Sparta, that she would have been disabled from meddling 
with Olynthus, — as we shall find illustrated by the fact (hereafter 
to be recounted), that she declined interfering in Thessaly to pro 
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' Xen. Hellen. y, 3 26; Diodor. xv, 22, 23. 
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vect the Thessalian cities against Jason of Phere. Had the Olyn- 
thian confederacy been lett to its natural working, it might well 
have united all the Hellenic cities around it in harmonious action, 
80 as to keep the sea coast in possession of a confederacy of free 
and selt-determining communities, confining the Macedonian prin- 
ces to the interior. But Sparta threw in her extraneous force, 
alike irresistible and inauspicious, to defeat these tendencies ; and 
to frustrate that salutary change, — from fractional autonomy and 
isolated action into integral and equal autonomy with collective 
action, — which Olynthus was laboring to bring about. She gave 
the victory to Amyntas, and prepared the indispensable basis upor 
which his son Philip afterwards rose, to reduce not only Olynthus, 
but Akanthus, Apollonia, and the major part of the Grecian 
world, to one common level of subjection. Many of those Akan- 
thians, who spurned the boon of equal partnership and free com- 
munion with Greeks and neighbors, lived to discover how impotent 
were their own separate walls as a bulwark against Macedonian 
neighbors ; and to see themselves confounded in that common ser- 
vitude which the imprudence of their fathers had entailed upon 
them. By the peace of Antalkidas, Sparta had surrendered the 
Asiatic Greeks to Persia; by crushiug the Olynthian confederacy 
she virtually surrendered the Thracian Greeks to the Macedonian 
princes. Never again did the opportunity occur of placing Hel- 
lenism on a firm, consolidated, and self-supporting basis, round the 
coast of the Thermaic Gulf. 

While the Olynthian expedition was going on, the Lacedemo 
nians were carrying on, under Agesilaus, another interventioz 
within Peloponnesus, against the city of Phlius. It has already 
been mentioned that certain exiles of this city had recently been 
recalled, at the express command of Sparta. The ruling party 
in Phlius had at the same time passed a vote to restore the con- 
fiscated property of these exiles ; reimbursing out of the public 
treasury, to those who had purchased it, the price which they haa 
paid, —and reserving all disputed points for judicial decision. 
The returned exiles now again came to Sparta, to prefer complaint 
that they could obtain no just restitution of their property; that 
the tribunals of the city were in the hands of their opponents, 


' Xen. Hellen. v, 2, 10. 
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many of them directly interested as purchasers, who refused them 
the right of appealing to any extraneous and impartial authority ; 
and that there were even in the city itself many who thought them 
wronged. Such allegations were, probably, more or less founded 
in truth. At the same time, the appeal to Sparta, abrogating the 
independence of Phlius, so incensed the ruling Phliasians that 
they passed a sentence of fine aga'nst all the appellants. The 
latter insisted on this sentence as afresh count for strengthening 
their complaints at Sparta; and as a farther proof of anti-Spartan 
feeling, as well as of high-handed injustice, in the Phliasian rulers.! 
Their cause was warmly espoused by Agesilaus, who had personal 
relations of hospitality with some of. the exiles; while it appears 
that his colleague, King Agesipolis, was on good terms with the 
ruling party at Phlius, — had received trom them zealous aid, 
both in men and money, for his Olynthian expedition, — and had 
publicly thanked them for their devotion to Sparta.2 The Phlia- 
sian government, emboldened by the proclaimed testimonial of 
Agesipolis, certifying their fidelity, had fancied that they stood 
upon firm ground, and that no Spartan coércion would be enforced 
against them. But the marked favor of Agesipolis, now absent 

in Thrace, told rather against them in the mind of Agesilaus ,; 

pursuant to that jealousy which usually prevailed between the 
two Spartan kings. In spite of much remonstrance at Sparta, 
from many who deprecated hostilities against a city of five thou- 
sand citizens, for the profit of a handful of exiles, — he not only 
seconded the proclamation of war against Phlius by the ephors, 
but also took the command of the army. 

The army being mustered, and the border sacrifices favorable, 
Agesilaus marched with his usual rapidity towards Phlius; dis- 
missing those Phliasian envoys, who met him on the road and 
bribed or entreated him to desist. with the harsh reply that the 
government had already deceived Sparta once, and that he would 
be satisfied with nothing less than the surrender of the acropolis. 
This being refused, he marched to the city, and blocked it up by 
a wall of circumvallation. The besieged defended themselveg 


' Xen. Hellen. y. 3, 10,11. 


? Xen. Hellen. V, 3,10. ἡ Φλιασίων πόλις, ἐπαινεϑεῖσα μὲν ὑπὸ τοῦ 
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σιπόλιδος, ὅτι πολλὰ Kad ταχέω: αὐτῷ γρή͵ 


ματα ἐς τὴν στρατιὰν ἔδοσαν, ete, 
* Xen. Hellen. ν, 3, 12,13; Plutarch, Agesil. ¢. 24; Diodor. xy, 2. 
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with resolute bravery and endurance, under a citizen named Dei- 
phion ; who, with a select troop of three hundred, maintained con- 
stant guard at every point, and even annoyed the besiegers by 
frequent sallies. by public decree, every en was put “pom 
half-aliowance of bread, so that the siege was proionged to doubie 
the time which Agesilaus, trom the information ot’ the exiles as to 
the existing stock of provisions, had supposed to be possible 
Gradually, however, famine made itself felt: desertions from 
within increased, among those who were favorable, or not decidedly 
averse, to the exiles; desertions, which Agesilaus took care to en- 
courage by an ample supply of food, and by enrolment as Phlia- 
sian emigrants on the Spartan side. At length, after about a 
year’s blockade,! the provisions within were exhausted, so that the 
besieged were forced to entreat permission from Agesilaus to weal 
patch envoys to Sparta and beg for terms. _ Agesilaus granted 
their request. But being at the same time indignant that they 
submitted to Sparta rather than to him, he sent to ask the ephors 
that the terms might be referred to his dictation. Meanwhile he 
redoubled his watch over the city; in spite of which, Delphion, 
with one of his most active subordinates, contrived to escape at 
this last hour. Phlius was now compelled to surrender at discre 
tion to Agesilaus, who named a Council of One Hundred (half 
from the exiles, half from those within the city) vested with abso- 
jute powers of life and death over all the citizens, and authorizea 
to frame a constitution for the future government of the city. 
Until this should be done, he left a garrison in the acropolis, with 
assured pay for six months.? a | 

Had Agesipolis been alive, perhaps the Phliasians might have 
obtained better terms. How the omnipotent Hekatontarchy named 
by the partisan feelings of Agesilaus,' conducted themselves, we 


' Xen. Hellen. v, 3, 2? 3 Ber. Wes 

Kai τὰ μὲν περὶ Φλιοῦντα οὕτως ad ἐπετετέλεστο ἐν ὀκτὼ μησὶ καὶ ἐνιαυτῷ. 

This general expression “ the matters relative to Phlius,” comprises not 

aly ὦ imi y d complaints of the 
merely the blockade, but the preliminary treatment anc ple m6 
Phliasian exiles. One year, therefore, wi!! he as much as we can allow for 
the blockade, — perhaps more than we ought to allow 

' Xen. Hellen. v, 3, 17-26. | ΩΣ 

* The panegyrist of Agesilaus finds little to commend in these Phliasian 
proceedings, except the @tAeTavosia or partisan-attachment of his here 
(Xenoph. Agesil. ii, 21). 
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do not snow. But the presumptions are all unfavorable, seeing 


that their situation as well as their power was analogous to that 
of the Thirty at Athens and the Lysandrian Dekarchies else- 
where. 

The surrender of Olynthus to Polybiades, and of Phlius te 
Agesilaus, seem to have taken place nearly at the same time. 


CHAPTER LXXVII. 


FROM THE SUBJUGATION OF OLYNTHUS BY THE LACEDEMO 


NIANS DOWN ΤῸ THE CONGRESS AT SPARTA, AND PARTIAL 
PEACE, IN 371 B.C. 


AT the beginning of 379 B.c., the empire of the Lacedemo- 
nians on land had reached a pitch never before paralleled. On 
the sea, their fleet was but moderately powerful, and they seem to 
have held divided empire with Athens over the smaller islands ; 
while the larger islands (so far as we can make out) were inde- 
pendent of both. But the whole of inland Greece, both within 
and without Peloponnesus, — except Argos, Attica, and perhaps 
the more powerful Thessalian cities, — was now enrolled in the 
confederacy dependent on Sparta. Her occupation of Thebes, by 
a Spartan garrison and an oligarchy of local partisans, appeared 
to place her empire beyond all chance of successful attack ; while 
the victorious close of the war against Olynthus carried every- 
where an intimidating sense of her far-reaching power. Her al- 
lies, too, — governed as they were in many cases by Spartan har- 
mosts, and by oligarchies whose power rested on Sparta, — were 
much more dependent upon her than they had been during the 
time of the Peloponnesian war. 

Such a position of affairs rendered Sparta an object of the same 
mingled fear and hatred (the first preponderant) as had been felt 
towards imperial Athens fifty years before, when she was desig- 
mated as the “despot city.'” And this sentiment was farther 


' Thucyd. i, 124. πόλιν τύραννον. 
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aggravated by the 1ecem peace of Antalkidas, in every sense the 
work of Sparta; which she had first procured, and afterwards 
carried into execution. That peace was disgraceful enough, aa 
being dictated by the king of Persia, enforced in his name, ang 
surrendering to him all the Asiatic Greeks. But it became yes 
more disgraceiul when the universal autonomy which it promised 
was seen to be so executed, as to mean nothing better than sub 
jection to Sparta. Of all the acts yet committed by Sparta, not 
only in perversion of the autonomy promised to every city, but in 
violation of all the acknowledged canons of right dealing between 
city and city, — the most flagrant was, her recent seizure and Os 
cupation of the Kadmeia at Thebes. Her subversion (in alliance 
with, and partly for the benefit of, Amyntas king of Macedonia} 
of the free Olynthian confederacy was hardly less offensive t& 
every Greek of large or Pan-hellenic patriotism. She appeared 
as the confederate of the Persian king on one side, of Amynias 
the Macedonian, on another, of the Syracusan despot Dionysius 
on a third,—as betraying the independence of Greece to the 
foreigner, and seeking to put down, everywhere within it, that free 
spirit which stood in the way of her own harmosts and partisan 
ligarchies. 

Unpopular as Sparta was, however, she stood out incontestably 
as the head of Greece. No man dared to call into question her 
aeadship, or to provoke resistance against it. The tone of patrt- 
otic and free-spoken Greeks at this moment is manifested in two 
eminent residents at Athens, — Lysias and Isokrates. Of these 
two rhetors, the former composed an oration which he publicly 
read at Olympia during the celebration of the 99th Olympiad, [ἢ 
c. 384, three years after the peace οἵ Antalkidas. In this oration 
(ot which unhappily only a fragment remains, preserved by Dio- 
oysius of Halikarnassus), Lysias raises the ery of danger ἴω 
Greece, partly from the Persian king, partly from the despot Die- 
mysius of Syracuse.! He calls upon all Greeks to lay aside how 


* Lysias, Frag. Orat. xxxiii, (Olympic.) ed. Bekker ap. Dionys. Hal. Jas 
@ic. de Lysia, p. 520-525, Reisk. on 12308 
Ὁρῶν οὕτως αἰσχρῶς διακειμένην τὴν Ἑλλάδα, καὶ πολλὰ μὲν αὐτῆς 
ὄντι, ὑπὸ τῷ βαρϑάρῳ, πολλὰς δὲ πόλεις ὑπὸ τυράννων ἀναστώτους γενενῇ» 
μένας , ; 
. Ὁρῶμεν γὰρ rode κεἐνδύνους καὶ μεγάλους καὶ τ αντάχοϑεν Tepiecr pee 
VoL. x 4 
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tility and jealousies one with the other, and to unite in maxing 
head against these two really formidable enemies, as their ances. 
tors had previously done, with equal zeal for putting down despots 
and for repelling the foreigner. He notes the number of Greeks 
(in Asia) handed over to the Persian king, whose great wealth 
would enable him to hire an indefinite number of Grecian soldiers, 
and whose naval force was superior to anything which the Greeks 
éould muster; while the strongest naval force in Greece was thad 
of the Syracusan Dionysius. Recognizing the Lacedemonians :; 
chiefs of Greece, Lysias expresses his astonishment that they 
should quietiy permit the fire to extend itself from one city to an- 
other. They ought to look upon the misfortunes of those cities 
which had been destroyed, both by the Persians and by Dionysius, 
as coming home to themselves; not to wait patiently, until the 
two hostile powers had united their forces to attack the centre of 
Greece, which yet remained independent. 


τας. ᾿Επίστασϑε δὲ, ὅτι ἡ μὲν ἀρχὴ τῶν κρατούντων τῆς ϑαλάσσης, τῶν δὲ 
χρημάτων βασιλεὺς ταμίας" τὰ δὲ τῶν Ὲλλ νων σώματα, Tov δα 
πανᾶσϑαι δυναμένων: ναῦς δὲ πολλὰς αὐτὸς κέκτηται, πολλὰς δ᾽ ὁ 
τύραννος τῆς Σικελίας 
Ὥστε ἄξιον --- τοὺς προγόνους μιμεῖσϑαι, οἱ τοὺς μὲν βαρβάρους ἐποίη- 

σαν, τῆς ἀλλοτρίας ἐπιϑυμοῦντας, τῆς σφετέρας αὐτῶν ἐστερῆσϑαι" 
τυράννους ἐξελάσαντες, κοινὴν ἅπασι τὴν ἐλευϑερίαν κατέστησαν Θανμάζωῳ 
δὲ Λακεδαιμονίους πάντων μάλιστα, τίνι ποτε γνώμῃ χρώμενοι, και ομένῃην 
τὴν Ἑλλάδα περιορῶσιν, ἡγεμόνες ὄντες τῶν ᾿'Ελλήνων, ete. 

εὐ νς Οὐ τοίνυν ὁ ἐπιὼν καιρὸς τοῦ παρόντος βελτίων" οὐ γὰρ ἀλλοτρίης dei 
τὰς τῶν ἀπολωλότων συμφορὰς νομίζειν, ἀλλ᾽ οἰκείας - οὐδ᾽ ἀναμεῖναι, ἕως ἂν 
ἐπ᾿ αὐτοὺς ἡμὰς αἱ δυνάμεις ἀμφοτέρων (of Artaxerxes and Dionysius) 
ἔλϑωσιν, ἀλλ᾽ ἕως ἔτι ἔξεστι, τὴν τούτων ὕβριν κωλῦσαι. 

Ephorus appears to have affirmed that there was a plan concerted be- 
tween the Persian king and Dionysius, for attacking Greece in concert ana 
dividing it between them (see Ephori Fragm. 141, ed. Didot). The asser- 
tion is made by the rhetor Aristeides, and the allusion to Ephorus is here 
preserved by the Scholiast on Aristeides (who, however, is mistaken, in re- 
ferring it to Dionysius the younger). Aristeides ascribes the frustration of 
this attack to the valor of two Athenian generals. Iphikrates, and Timo- 
theus; the former of whom captured the fleet of Dionysius, while the latter 
defeated the Lacedemonian fleet at Leukas. But these events happened 
in 373-372 B. c., when the power of Dionysius was not so formidable ot 
aggressive as it had been between 387-382 B.c.; moreover, the ships of 
Dionysius taken by Iphikrates were only ten in number, a small squadron 


Aristeides appears to me to have misconceived the date to which the asser 
ion of Ephorus really referred. 


τοὺς δὲ 
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Of the two common enemies, — Artaxerxes and Dionysius, — 
vhom Lysias thus denounces, the latter had sent to this very 
Olympic festival a splendid Theory, or legation to offer solemn 
sacrifice in his name ; together with several chariots to contend in 
the race, and some excellent rhapsodes to recite poems composed 
by himself. ‘The Syracusan legation, headed by Thearides, bro 
ther of Dionysius, were clothed with rich vestments, and lodged 
in a tent of extraordinary magnificence, decorated with gold and 
purple ; such, probably, as had not been seen since the ostentatious 
display made by Alkibiades! in the ninetieth Olympiad (Β. c. 
420). While instigating the spectators present to exert them- 
selves as Greeks for the liberation of their fellow-Greeks enslaved 
by Dionysius, Lysias exhorted them to begin forthwith their hos- 
tile demonstration against the latter, by plundering the splendid 
tent before them, which insulted the sacred plain of Olympia with 
the spectacle of wealth extorted from Grecian sufferers. It ap 
pears that this exhortation was partially, but only partially, acted 
upon.” Some persons assailed the tents, but were, probably, re- 


———_— = - — —_ με 


+See Pseudo-Andokides cont. Alkibiad. s. 30; and Vol. VII. of this Hig 
tory, Ch. lv, p. 53. . 

? Dionys. Hal. Judic. de Lysid, p. 519; Diodor. xiv, 109. ὥστε τινας TOA 
μῆσαι διαρπάζειν τὰς σκηνάς. 
᾿ Dionysius does not specify the date of this oration of Lysias; but Diodo 
rus places it at Olympiad 98 — Β. c. 388 —the year before the peace of An- 
talkidas. On this point I venture to depart from him, and assign it to 
Olympiad 99, or 384 B.c., three years after the peace ; the rather as his 
Olympic chronology appears not clear, as may be seen by comparing xv, 7 

: ee 
γεν The ee 388 B.c. was a year of war, in which Sparta with her allies 
on one side, — and Thebes, Athens, Corinth, and Argos on the other, — 
were carrying on strenuous hostilities. The war would hinder the four last: 
mentioned states from sending any public legation to sacrifice at the Olym- 
pic festival. Lysias, as an Athenian metic, could hardly have gone there at 
all; but he certainly could not have gone there to make a public and bold 

atorical demonstration. 
pega language of Lysias implies that the speech was delivered after the 
cession of the Asiatic Greeks to Persia, -- ὁρῶν πολλὰ wiv αὐτιὶ)ς (‘EAAadog? 
ὄντα ὑπὸ τῷ BapBapy, etc. This is quite pertinent after the peace of An- 
talkidas , but not at all admissible before that peace. The same may be 
said about the phrase, — οὐ γὰρ ἀλλοτρίας δεῖ τὰς τῶν ἀπολωλότων συμφο. 
»ὺς νομίζειν, ἀλλ᾽ οἰκείας; which must be referred to the recent subjection 
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strained by the Eleian superintendents without diffic ulty. Yo 
the incident, taken in conjunction with the speech of Lysias, helps 


us to understand the apprehensions and sympathies which agitated 
‘he Olympic crowd in B. c. 884. This was the first Olympic tes 
nval after the peace of Antalkidas ; a festival memorable, not only 
because it again brought thither Athenians, Boeotians, Corinthians, 
and Argeians, who must have been prevented by the preceding 
war from coming either in B. Ο. 388 or in B. c. 392, — but also as 
it exhibited the visitors and Theéries from the Asiatic Greeks. for 
the first time since they had been handed over by Sparta to the 
Persians, —and the like also from those numerous Italians and 
Sicilian Greeks whom Dionysius had enslaved. All these suffer. 
ers, especially the Asiatics, would doubtless be full of complainta 
respecting the hardships of their new lot, and against Sparta 8.8 
having betrayed them ; complaints, which would call forth genuins 
sympathy in the Athenians, Thebans, and all others whe had sub- 
mitted reluctantly to the peace of Antalkidas. There was thus @ 
large body of sentiment prepared to respond to the declamatious 
of Lysias. And many a Grecian patriot, who would be ashamed 
to lay hands on the Syracusan tents or envoys, would yet yield 4 
mournful assent to the orator’s remark, that the free Grecias 
world was on fire! at both sides; that Asiatics, Italians. and Sici 
ians, had already passed into the hands of Artaxerxes and Diony 
sius; and that, if these two formidable enemies should coalesce 
the liberties even of central Greece would be in great danger. 

It is easy to see how much such feeling of grief and shame would 


of the Asiatic Greeks by Persia, and of the Italian and Sicilian Greeks by 
Dionysius. 

3. In 388 B.c.— when Athens and so large a portion of the greater cities 
of Greece were at war with Sparta, and therefore contesting her headship, 
— Lysias would hardly have publicly talked of the Spartans as ἡγεμόνες 
τῶν ᾿Βλλήνων, οὐκ ἀδίκως, καὶ διὰ τὴν ἔμφυτον ἀρετὴν καὶ διὰ τὴν πρὸς τὸν 
πόλεμον ἐπιστήμην. This remark is made also by Sievers (Geschich 
Griech. bis zur Schlacht von Mantinea, p. 158). Nor would he have de 
elaimed so ardently against the Persian king, at a time when Athens wes 
still not despairing of Persian aid against Sparta. 

On these grounds (as well as on others which I shall state when I recoua. 
the history of Dionysius), it appears to me that this oration of Lys ns iw 
apsuitable to B. c. 388 — but perfectly suitable to 384 B. c. 

δ Lysias, Orat. Olymp. Frag. καιομένην τὴν Ἑλλάδα περιορῶσιν, etc. 
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tend to raise antipathy against Sparta. Liysias, in that portion of 
his speech which we possess, disguises his censure against her un- 
der the forms of surprise. But Isokrates, whe composed an analo- 
gous discourse four years afterwards (which may perhaps have 
been read at the next Olympic festival of B. c. 380), speaks out more 
plainly. He denounces the Lacedzmonians as traitors to the gene 
eral security and freedom of Greece, and as seconding foreign kings 
as well as Grecian despots to aggrandize themselves at the cost of 
autonomous Grecian cities, — all in the interest of their own self. 
ish ambition. No wonder (he says) that the free and self-acting 
Hellenic world was every day becoming contracted into a narrower 
space, when the presiding city Sparta assisted Artaxerxes, Amyn- 
tas, and Dionysius to absorb it,—and herself undertook unjust 
aggressions against Thebes, Olynthus, Phlius, and Mantinea.! 
The preceding citations, from Lysias and Isokrates, would be 
sufficient to show the measure which intelligent contemporaries took, 
both of the state of Greece and of the conduct of Sparta, during 
th zight years succeeding the peace of Antalkidas (387-379 B.c.). 
But the philo-Laconian Xenophon is still more emphatic in his 
condemnation of Sparta. Having described her triumphant and 
seemingly unassailable position after the subjugation of Olynthus 
and Phlius, he proceeds to say,2 — “I could produce numerous oth- 


' Isokrates, Or. iv, (Panegyr.) s. 145, 146: compare his Orat. viii, (De 
Pace) s. 122; and Diodor.-xv, 23. 

Dionysius of Syracuse had sent twenty triremes to join the Lacedsemo- 
aians at the Hellespont, a few months before the peace of Antalkidas (Xen- 
ophon, Hellen. v, 1, 26). 

? Xen. Hellen. v, 4,1. Πολλὰ μὲν οὖν ἄν τις ἔχοι καὶ ἄλλα λέγειν, καὶ 
Ἑλληνικὰ καὶ βαρβαρικὰ, ὡς ϑεοὶ οὔτε τῶν ἀσεβούντων οὔτε τῶν ἀνόσια Tol 
ούντων ἀμελοῦσι" νῦν γε μὴν λέξω τὰ προκείμενα. Λακεδαιμόνιοί τε γὰρ, οἱ 
ὁμόσαντες αὐτονόμους ἐάσειν τὰς πόλεις, τὴν ἐν Θήβαις ἀκρόπολιν κατασχόν. 
τες, ὑπ᾽ αὐτῶν μόνον τῶν ἀδικηϑέντων ἐκολ άσϑησαν, πρῶτον οὐδ᾽ ὑφ᾽ ἑνὸς τῶν 
πώποτε ἀνϑρώπων κρατηϑέντες. Τούς τε τῶν πολιτῶν εἰσαγαγόντας εἰς τὴν 
ἀκρόπολιν αὐτοὺς, καὶ βουληϑέντας Λακεδαιμονίοις τὴν πόλιν δουλεύειν, ὥστε 
αὐτοὶ τυραννεῖν «τὴν τούτων ἀρχὴν ἑπτὰ μόνον τῶν φυγόντων ἤρκεσαν 
καταλῦσαι. 

This passage is properly characterized by Dr. Peter (in his Commentatio 
Critica in Xenophontis Hellenica, Hall. 1837, p. 82) as the turning-point in 
the history: — 

“Hoc igitur in loco quasi editiore operis sui Xenophon subsistit, atque 
ὍΠΟ in conspectu Spartanos, et ad sue felicitatis fastigium ascendere videt 
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er incidents, both in and out of Greece, to prove that the gods taka 
careful note of impious men and of evil-doers ; but the events whieh 
I am now about to relate are quite sufficient. ‘The Lavedzemonie 
ans, who had sworn to leave each city autonomous, having violated 
their oaths by seizing the citadel of Thebes, were punished by the 
very men whom they had wronged, — though no one on earth had 
ever before triumphed over them. And the Theban faction who 
had introduced them into the citadel, with the deliberate purpose 
that their city should be enslaved to Sparta in order that they might 
rule despotically themselves, — were put down by no more than 
seven assailants, among the exiles whom they had banished.” 
What must have been the hatred, and sense of abused ascen- 
aency, entertained towards Sparta by neutral or unfriendly 
Greeks, when Xenophon, alike conspicuous for his partiality τὸ 
her and for his dislike of Thebes, could employ these decisive 
words in ushering in the coming phase of Spartan humiliation, 
representing it as a well-merited judgment from the gods’ ‘The 
sentence which I have just translated marks, in the commonplace 
manner of the Xenophontic Hellenica, the same moment of pointed 
contrast and transition, — past glory suddenly and unexpectedly 
darkened by supervening misfortune, — which is foreshadowed in 
the narrative of Thucydides by the dialogue between the Athe- 
nian envoys and the Melian! council: or in the CEdipus and An- 
tigoné of Sophokles,2 by the warnings of the prophet Teiresias. 
The government ot Thebes had now been for three years 
(since the blow struck by Pheebidas) in the hands of Leontiades 
and his oligarchical partisans, upheld by the Spartan garrison in 
the Kadmeia. Respecting the details of its proceedings we have 
scarce any information. We can only (as above remarked) judge 
of it by the analogy of the Thirty tyrants at Athens, and of the 
Lysandrian Dekarchies, to which it was exactly similar in origin, 
position, and interests. That the general spirit of it must have 
been cruel, oppressive, and rapacious, — we cannot doubt ; though 
in what degree we have no means of knowing. The appetites 


et rursus ab eo delabi: tanta autem diving justitie conscientid tangitur in 
hac Spartanorum fortuna conspicua, ut vix suum judicium, quanguam ἐᾷ 
solet facere, suppresserit.” 

* See Vol. VII. of this History, —the close of Chapter lvi. 

* Soph. CEdip. Tyr. 450; Antigon. 1066 
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of uncontrolled rulers, as well as those of a large foreign garrison, 
would ensure such a result; besides which, those rulers must 
have been in constant fear of risings or conspiracies amidst a body 
of high-spirited citizens who saw their city degraded, from being 
the chief of the Beeotian federation, into nothing better than a 
captive dependency of Sparta. Such fear was aggravated by the 
vicinity of a numerous body of Theban exiles, belonging to the 
opposite or anti-Spartan party; three or four hundred of whom 
had fled to Athens at the first seizure of their leader Ismenias, 
and had been doubtless joined subsequently by others. So strong- 
ly did the Theban rulers apprehend mischief from these exiles, 
that they hired assassins to take them off by private murder at 
Athens; and actually succeeded in thus killing Androkleidas, 
chief of the band and chief successor of the deceased Ismenias, 
—though they missed their blows at the rest.! And we may be 
sure that they made the prison in Thebes subservient to multi- 
plied enormities and executions, when we read not only that one 
fundred and fifty prisoners were found in it when the government 
was put down,? but also that in the fervor of that revolutionary 
movement, the slain gaoler was an object of such fierce antipathy, 
that his corpse was trodden and spit upon by a crowd of Theban 
women.? In Thebes, as in other Grecian cities, the women not 
only took no part in political disputes, but rarely even showed 
themselves in public ; 4 so that this furious demonstration οἵ vin- 


' Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 6: compare Plutarch, De Gen. Socr. c. 29, p. 
596 B. 

* Xenoph. Hellen. v, 4, 14. 

° Plutarch, De Gen. Socr. c. 33, p 598 B, C. ᾧ καὶ ped’ ἡμέραν ἐπενέβη- 
σαν καὶ προσέπτυσαν οὐκ ὀλίγαι γυναῖκες. 

Among the prisoners was a distinguished Theban of the democratic par- 
ty, named Amphitheus. He was about to be shortly executed, and the 
conspirators, personally attached to him, seem to have accelerated the hour 
of their plot partly to preserve his life (Plutarch, De Gen. Socrat. p. 577 D 
p. 586 F.). 

* The language of Plutarch (De Gen. Socrat. Ἢ. 33, p. 598 C.) is illus- 
trated by the description given in the harangue of Lykurgus cont. Leokrat. 
(c. xi, s. 40) — of the universal alarm prevalent in Athens after the battle 
of Cheroneia, such that even the women could not stay in their houses — 
ἀναξίως αὐτῶν καὶ τῆς πόλεως ὁρωμένας, ete. Compare also the words of 
Makaria, in the Herakleide of Euripides, 475; and Diodor. xiii, 55, in his 
description of the capture of Selinus in Sicily. 


δυ 


dictive sentiment must have been generated by the loss or mak 
treatment of sons, husbands, and brothers. 

The Theban exiles found at Athens not only secure shelter, 
but genuine sympathy with their complaints against Lacedamo- 
nian injustice. ‘The generous countenance which had been shown 
by the Thebans, twenty-four years betore, to Thrasybulus and the 
cther Athenian refugees, during the omnipotence of the Thirty, 
was now gratefully requited under this reversal of fortune to both 
cities ;! and requited too in defiance of the menaces of Sparta, 
who demanded that the exiles should be expelled, — as she had 
in the earlier occasion demanded that the Athenian refugees 
should be dismissed from Thebes. ‘lo protect these Theban ex- 
iles, however, was all that Athens could do. Their restoration 
was a task beyond her power, — and seemingly yet more beyond 
their own. For the existing government of Thebes was firmly 
seated, and had the citizens completely under control. Adminis- 
tered by a small faction, Archias, Philippus, Hypatés, and Leon- 
tiades (among whom the first two were at this moment polemarchs, 
though the last was the most energetic and resolute — it was at 
the same time sustained by the large garrison of fifteen hundred 
Lacedxmonians and allies,? under Lysanoridas and two other har 
mosts, in the Kadmeia, —as well as by the Lacedzmonian posts 
in the other Beeotian cities around, — Orchomenus, Thespiaw, Pla 
twa, Tanagra, etc. Though the general body of Theban sentik 
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ὁ Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 6. 

See this sentiment of gratitude on the part of Athenian democrats, to 
wards those Thebans who had sheltered them at Thebes during the exile 
along with Thrasybulus, — strikingly brought out in an oration of Lysias, 
of which unfortunately only a fragment remains (Lysias, Frag. 46, 47 
Bekk.; Dionys. Hal. Judic. de Iso, p. 594). The speaker of this oration 
had been received at Thebes by Kephisodotus the father of Pherenikus ; the 
latter was now in exile at Athens; and the speaker had not only welcomed 
him (Pherenikus) to his house with brotherly affection, but also delivered 
this oration on his behalf before the Dikastery ; Pherenikus having rightfal 
élaims on the property left behind by the assassinated Androkleidas. 

? Diodor. xv, 25; Pluiarch, Pelopidas, c. 12; Plutarch, De Gen. Soc: δ. 
17, p. 586 E. 

In another passage of this treatise (the last sentence but one) he sete 
down the numbers in the Kadmeia at five ‘housaad ; but the smaller num 
ber is most likely to be true. 
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ment in the city was decidedly adverse to the government, and 
though the young men while exercising in the palestra (gymnas- 
‘ic exercises being more strenuously prosecuted at Thebes than 
anywhere else except at Sparta) kept up by private communica 
(ion the ardor of an earnest, but compressed, patriotism, — yet all 
manifestation or assemblage was forcibly kept down, and the com- 
manding posts of the lower town, as well as the citadel, were held 
44 vigilant occupation by the ruling minority.! 

For a certain time the Theban exiles at Athens waited in hopes 
of some rising at home, or some positive aid from the Athenians. 
At length, in the third winter after their flight, they began to des- 
pair of encouragement from either quarter, and resolved to take 
the initiative upon themselves. Among them were numbered 
several men of the richest and highest families at Thebes, proprie- 
tors of chariots, jockeys, and training establishments, for contend- 
ing at the various festivals: Pelopidas, Mellon, Damokleidas, 
Theopompus, Pherenikus, and others.2 

Of these the most forward in originating aggressive measures, 
though almost the youngest, was Pelopidas; whose daring and 
self-devotion, in an enterprise which seemed utterly desperate. 
soon communicated itself to a handful of his comrades. The 
exiles, keeping up constant private correspondence with their 
friends in Thebes, felt assured of the sympathy of the citizens 
generally, if they could once strike a blow. Yet nothing lea 
would be sufficient than the destruction of the four rulers, Leonti. 
ades and his colleagues, — nor would any one within the city devote 
himself to so hopeless a danger. It was this conspiracy which 
Pelopidas, Mellon, and five or ten other exiles (the entire band is 
differently numbered, by some as seven, by others, twelve?) un- 


* Plutarch, De Gen. Socr. 6. 4, p. 577 Β : c. 17, Ρ. 587 B; c. 25, p. 594 C; 
©. 27, p. 595 A. 

ἢ Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 7, 8. 

Plutarch, De Gen. Socr. c. 17, p. 587 ἢ. Τῶν Μέλλωνος ἀρματηλατῶν 
émiorarne......"Ap’ οὐ Χλίδωνα λένειε. τὸν κέλητι τὰ Ἡραῖα νικῶντα xe 
ρυσιν; 

* Xenophon says seven (Hellen. v, 4, 1, 2); Plutarch and Cornelius Nepos 
say twelve (Plutarch, De Gen. Socr. c. 2, p. 576 C., Plutarch, Pelopidas ¢ 
8-13; Cornel. Nepos, Pelopidas, c. 2). 

It is remarkable that Xenophon never mentions the name of Pelopidas in 
this conspiracy ; nor indeed (with one exception) throughout his Helleniea 

VOL. X. 5" 6oc. 
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dertook to execute. Many of their friends in Thebes came in as 
auxiliaries to them, who would not have embarked in the design 
as primary actors. Of all auxiliaries, the most effective and in- 
dispensable was Phyllidas, the secretary of the polemarchs; next 
to him, Charon, an eminent and earnest patriot. Phyllidas, hav- 
ing been despatched to Athens on official business, entered into 
secret conference with the conspirators, concerted with them the 
day for their coming to Thebes, and even engaged to provide tor 
them access to the persons of the polemarchs. Charon not only 
promsied them concealment in his house, from their first coming 
within the gates until the moment of striking their blow should 
have arrived, — but also entered his name to share in the armed 
attack. Nevertheless, in spite of such partial encouragements, 
the plan still appeared desperate to many who wished heartily for 
its success. Epaminondas, for example, — who now for the first 
time comes before us, — resident at Thebes, and not merely sym- 
pathizing with the political views of Pelopidas, but also bound to 
him by intimate friendship, — dissuaded others from the attempt, 
and declined participating in it. He announced distinctly that he 
would not become an accomplice in civil bloodshed. It appears 
that there were men among the exiles whose violence made him 
ear that they would not, like Pelopidas, draw the sword exclu- 
sively against Leontiades and his colleagues, but would avail 
themselves of success to perpetrate unmeasured violence against 
other political enemies. ! 

The day for the enterprise was determined by Phyilidas the 
secretary, who had prepared an evening banquet for Archias and 
Philippus, in celebration of the period when they were going out 
of office as polemarchs, — and who had promised on that occasion 
to bring into their company some women remarkable for beauty, 
as well as of the best families in Thebes.2 In concert with the 
general body of Theban exiles at Athens, who held Shemselves 
ready on the borders of Attica, together with some Athenian sym- 
pathizers, to march to Thebes the instant that they should receive 


' Plutarch, De Gen. Socr. c. 3, p. 576 E.; p. 577 A. 

* Xen. Hellen. v, 4, 4. τὰς σεμνοτάτας καὶ καλλίστας τῶν ἐν Θῆβαις. Plu 
tarch, De Gen. Socr. c. 4, p. 577 C.; Plutarch, Pelopid. e. 9. 

The Theban women were distinguished for majestic figure and heauty 
{Dikwarchus, Vit. Gree. p. 144, ed Fuhr). 
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mtimation, — and in concert also with two out of the ten Strateg? 
of Athens, who took on themselves privately to countenance the 
enterprise, without any public vote, — Pelopidas and Mellon, and 
their five companions,' crossed Kitheron from Athens to Thebes 
It was wet weather, about December Β. c. 379; they were dix 
guised as rustics or hunters, with no other arms than a concealed 
dagger; and they got within the gates of Thebes one by one at 
nightfall, just when the latest farming men were coming home 
from their fields. All of them arrived safe at the house of Cha 
ron, the appointed rendezvous. 

It was, ~-however, by mere accident that they had not been 
turned back, and the whole scheme frustrated. For a Theban 
named Hipposthenidas, friendly to the conspiracy, but faint. 
hearted, who had been let into the secret against the will of Phy’ 
lidas, — became so frightened as the moment of execution ap- 
proached, that he took upon himself, without the knowledge of the 
rest, to despatch Chlidon, a faithful slave of Mellon, ordering him 
to go forth on horseback from Thebes, to meet his master on the 
road, and to desire that he and his comrades would go back to 
Attica, since circumstances had happened to render the project for 
the moment impracticable. Chlidon, going home to fetch his 
bridle, but not finding it in its usual place, asked his wife where ἐξ 
was. ‘The woman, at first pretending to look for it, at last cone 
fessed that she had lent it to a neighbor. Chlidon became so irri 
tated with this delay, that he got into a loud altercation with his 
wife, who on her part wished him ill luck with his journey. He 
at last beat her, until neighbors ran in to interpose. His depas 
ture was thus accidentally frustrated, so that the intended message 
of countermand never reached the conspirators on their way.2 

In the house of Charon they remained concealed all the ensu- 
ing day, on the evening of which the banquet of Archias and 
Philippus was to take place. Phyllidas had laid his plan for in 
troducing them at that banquet, at the moment when the two pole- 
marchs had become full of wine, in female attire, as being the 


* Plutarch, (Pelopid. c. 25; De Gen. Socr. c. 26, p. 594 D.) mentions 
Menekleidés, Damokleidas, and Theopompus among them. Compare Cor 


_ gel. Nepos. Pelopid. c. 2. 


* Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 8; Plutarch, De Gen. Socrat. c. 17, p. 586 B.; 6 
1& p. 587 D-E. 
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women whose visit was expected. The hour had nearly arrived, 
and they were preparing to play their parts, when an unexpected 
messenger knocked at the door, summoning Charon instantly inte 
the presence of the polemarchs. All within were thunderstruck 
with the summons, which seemed to imply that the plot had been 
divulged, perhaps by the timid Hipposthenidas. It was agreed 
among them that Charon must obey at once. Nevertheless. he 
himself, even in the perilous uncertainty which beset him, was 
most of all apprehensive lest the friends whom he had sheltered 
should suspect him of treachery towards themselves and their 


cause. Before departing, therefore, he sent for his only son. a 


youth of fifteen, and of conspicuous promsie in every way. This 


youth he placed in the hands of Pelopidas, as a hostage for his own 
fidelity. But Pelopidas and the rest, vehemently disclaiming all 
suspicion, entreated Charon to put his son away, out of the reach 
of that danger in which all were now involved. Charon, how 
ever, could not be prevailed on to comply, and left his son among 
them to share the fate of the rest. He went into the presence of 
Archias and Philippus; whom he found already half-intoxicated, 
but informed, by intelligence from Athens. that some plot, they 
knew not by whom, was afloat. They had sent for him to ques- 
tion him, as a known friend of the exiles; but he had little diff. 
culty, aided by the collusion of Phyllidas, in blinding the vague 
suspicions of drunken men, anxious only to resume their convivi- 
ality! He was allowed to retire and rejoin his friends. Never- 
theless, soon after his departure, — so many were the favorable 
chances which befel these improvident men,—a fresh message 
was delivered to Archias the polemarch, from his namesake Are 
chias the Athenian Hierophant, giving an exact account of the 
mames and scheme of the conspirators, which had become known 


* Xenophon does not mention this separate summons and visit of Charon 
to the polemarchs, — nor anything about the scene with his son. He only 
Botices Charon as having harbored the conspirators in his house, and seems 
even to speak of him as a person of little consequence — παρὰ Xapwvi τίνι, 
etc. (v, 4, 3). 

The anecdote is mentioned in both the compositions of Plutarch (De Gen. 
Socr. c. 28, p. 595; and Pelopidas, ec. 9), and is too interesting to be omitted, 
being perfectly consistent with what we read in Xenophon ; though it hae 
perhaps somewkat of 2 theatrical air. 
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io the philo-Laconian party at Athens. The messenger who bore 
this despatch delivered it to Archias with an intimation, that it 
related to very serious matters. “ Serious matters for to-morrow,” 
said the polemarch, as he put the despatch, unopened and unread, 
ander the pillow of the couck on which he was reclining. ! 

Returning to their carousal, Archias and Philippus impatiently 
called upon Phyllidas to introduce the women according to his 
promise. Upon this the secretary retired, and brought the con- 
spirators, clothed in female attire, into an adjoining chamber ; 
then going back tothe polemarchs, he informed them that the womer 
would not come in unless all the domestics were first dismissed. 
An order was forthwith given that these latter should depart, 
while Phyllidas took care that they should be well provided with 
wine at the lodging of one among their number. The polemarche 
were thus left only with one or two friends at table, half-intoxicaied 
as well as themselves; among them Kabeirichus, the archon of 
the year, who always throughout his term kept the consecrated 
spear of office in actual possession, and had it at that moment 
close to his person. Phyllidas now conducted the pretended 
women into the banqueting-room; three of them attired as ladies 
f distinction, the four others following as female attendants. 
‘Their long veils, and ample folds of clothing, were quite sufficient 
#8 disguise, — even had the guests at table been sober, — until 
they sat down by the side of the polemarchs; and the instant of 
lifting their veils was the signal for using their daggers. Archias 
and Philippus were slain at once and with little resistance; but 
Kabeirichus with his spear tried to defend himself, and thus per- 
ished with the others, though the conspirators had not originally 
mtended to take his life.2 

‘ Plutarch, Pelopidas, ο. 10; Plutarch, De Gen. Soer. c. 30, p.596 F. E& 
αὔριον τὰ σπουδαῖα. 

This occurrence also finds no place in the narrative of Xenophon. Cor- 
nelius Nepos, Pelopidas, c. 3. Aineas (Poliorcetic. c. 31) makes a general 
reference to the omission of immediate opening of letters arrived, as having 
caused the capture of the Kadmeia; which was, however, only its remote 
consequence. 

* The description given by Xenophon, οἱ vhis assassination of the pole 
marchs at Thebes, differs materially from that of Plutarch. I follow Xen- 
ophon in the main; introducing, however, several of the details found ig 
Plutarch, which are interesting, and which have the air οἱ being authentic 
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Having been thus far successful, Phyllidas conducted three of 
the conspirators, — Pelopidas, Kephisodorus, and Damokleidas, — 
to the house of Leontiades, into which he obtained admittance by 
announcing himself as the bearer of an order from the polemarchs. 
Leontiades was reclining after supper, with his wife sitting spin- 
ning wool by his side, when they entered his chamber. Being a 
brave and powerful man, he started up, seized his sword, and mor- 
tally wounded Kephisodérus in the throat; a desperate struggle 
then ensued between him and Pelopidas in the narrow doorway, 
where there was no room for a third to approach. At length, 
however, Pelopidas overthrew and killed him, after which they 
retired, enjoining the wife with threats to remain silent, and clos- 
ing the door after them with peremptory commands that it should 
not be again opened. They then went to the house of Hypatés, 
whom they slew while he attempted to escape over the roof.! 


Xenophon himself intimates (Hellen. v, 4, 7), that besides the story giv- 
en in the text, there was also another story told by some,—that Mellon and 
his companions had got access to the polemarchs in the guise of drunken 
revellers. It is this latter story which Plutarch has adopted, and which car- 
ries him into many details quite inconsistent with the narrative of Xeno 
phon. I think the story, of the conspirators having been introduced in fe 
male attire, the more probable of the two. It is borne out by the exact an- 
alogy of what Herodotus tells us respecting Alexander son of Amyntas, 
prince of Macedonia (Herod. v, 20). 

Compare Plutarch, Pelopidas, ο. 10, 11 ; Plutarch, De Gen. Soerat. ¢. 31. 
p. 597. Polyzenus (ii, 4, 3) gives a story with many different circumstances, 
yet agreeing in the fact that Pelopidas in female attire killed the Spartan 
general. The story alluded to by Aristotle (Polit. v, 5, 10), though he names 
both Thebes and Archias, can hardly refer to this event. 

It is Plutarch, however, who mentions the presence of Kabeirichus the 
archon at the banquet, and the curious Theban custom that the archon dur 
ing his year of office never left out of his hand the consecrated spear. Asa 
Beeotian born, Plutarch was doubtless familiar with these old customs. 

From what other authors Plutarch copied the abundant details of this rev- 
dlution at Thebes, which he interweaves in the life of Pelopidas and in the 
treatise called De Genio Socratis—we do not know. Some crities suppose 
him to have borrowed from Dionysodérus and Anaxis—Beeotian historians 
whose work comprised this period, but of whom not a single fragment is 
preserved (see Fragm. Histor. Gree. ed. Didot, vol. ii, p. 84). 

' Xen. Hell. v, 4, 9; Plutarch, Pelop. ο. 11, 12; and De Gen. Soer. p. 597 
D-F. Here again Xenophon and Plutarch differ; the latter represents 
that Pelopidas got into the house of Leontiades without Phyllidas, — which 
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The four great rulers of the philo-Laconian party in Thebes hay. 
mg been now put to death, Phyllidas proceeded with the COL spir- 
ators tothe prison. Here the gaoler, a confidential agent in the 
oppressions of the deceased governors, hesitated to admit him ; but 
was slain by a sudden thrust with his spear, so as to ensure free 
admission to all. To liberate the prisoners, probably, for the most 
part men of kindred politics with the conspirators, — to furnish 
them with arms taken from the battle-spoils hanging up in the 
neighboring porticos, — and to range them in battle order near 
the temple of Amphion, — were the next proceedings ; after which 
they began to feel some assurance of safety and triumph.! Epami- 
nondas and Gorgidas, apprised of what had occurred. were the first 
who appeared in arms with a few friends to sustain the cause ; 
while proclamation was everywhere made aloud, through heralds, 
that the despots were slain, —that Thebes was free,— and that 
all ‘Thebans who valued freedom should muster in arms in the 
market-place. There were at that moment in Thebes many trum- 
peters who had come to contend for the prize at the approaching 
festival of the Herakleia. Hipposthenidas engaged these men to 
blow their trumpets in different parts of the city, and thus every- 
where to excite the citizens to arms.2 

Although during the darkness surprise was the prevalent feel- 
ing, and no one knew what to do, — yet so soon as day dawned, 
and the truth became known, there was but one feeling of joy and 
patriotic enthusiasm among the majority of the citizens.3 Both 


appears to me altogether improbable. On the other hand. Xenophon men- 
tions nothing about the defence of Leontiades and his personal conflict with 
Pelopidas, which I copy from Plutarch. So brave a man’as Leontiades, a- 
wake and sober, would not let himself be slain without a defence dangerous 
to assailants. Plutarch, in another place, singles out the death of Leontia- 
des as the marking circumstance of the whole glorious enterprise, and the 
most imprvssive to Pelopidas (Plutareh—Non posse suaviter vivi secundum 
Epicurum — p. 1099 A-E.). 

' Xenoph. Hell. ν, 4,8; Plutarch, Pelop. c. 12; De Gen. Socr. p. 598 B. 

* This is a curious piece of detail, which we learn from Plutarch (De 
Gen. Socr. c. 34. p. 598 D.). 

The Orchomenian Inscriptions in Boeckh’s Collection record the prizes 
given to these Σαλπιγκταὶ or trumpeters (see Boeckh, Corp. Inser. No. 1584, 
᾽ 585, etc.). 

* The unanimous joy with which the consummation of the revolution was 
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horsmen and hoplites hastened in arms to the agora. Here for 
the first time since the seizure of the Kadmeia by Phebidas, a 
formal assembly of the Theban people was convened, before 
which Pelopidas and his fellow-conspirators presented themselves. 
The priests of the city crowned them with wreaths, and thanked 
them in the name of the local gods; while the assembly hailed 
them with acclamations of delight and gratitude, nominating with 
one voice Pelopidas Mellon, and Charon, as the first renewed 
Boetarchs.' The revival of this title, which had been dropped 
since the peace of Antalkidas, was in itself an event of no mean 
significance ; implying not merely that Thebes had waked up 


again into freedom, but that the Boeotian contederacy also had 


been, or would be, restored. 

Messengers had been forthwith despatched by the conspirators 
to Attica to communicate their success; upon which all the re 
maining exiles, with the two Athenian generals privy to the plot, 
and a body of Athenian volunteers, or corps francs, all of whom 
were ready on the borders awaiting the summons, — flocked to 
Thebes to complete the work. The Spartan generals, on their 
side also, sent to Plate and Thespiz for aid. During the whele 
night, they had been distracted and alarmed by the disturbance ia 
the city; lights showing themselves here and there, with trumpets 
sounding and shouts for the recent success.2. Apprised speedily of 
the slaughter of the polemarchs, from whom they had been accus- 
tomed to receive orders, they knew not whom to trust or to con- 
sult, while they were doubtless beset by affrighted fugitives of the 
now defeated party, who wovld hurry up the Kadmeia for safety. 
They reckoned at first on a diversion in their favor from the forces 
at Plate and Thespiz. But these forces were not permitted evea 
to approach the city gate ; being vigorously charged, as soon aa 
they came in sight, by the newly-mustered Theban cavalry, and 
forced to retr ‘at with loss. The Lacedzmonians in ‘he citadel 
were thus not only left without support, but saw their enemies in 


welcomed in Thebes, — and the ardor with which the citizens turned out to 
support it by armed force, — is attested by Xenophon, no very willing wit- 
ness, — Hellen. v, 4, 9. ἐπεὶ δ᾽ ἡμέρα ἣν καὶ φανερὸν ἣν τ᾽ γεγενημένον, ταχὲ 
δὴ καὶ οἱ ὁπλῖται καὶ οἱ ἱππεῖς σὺν τοὶς ὅπλοις ἐξεβοήϑουν 

* Plutarch, Pelop. c. 12. 

* Plutarch, De Gen. Socr. p. 598 E.; Pelop. c. 12 
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the city reinforced by the other exiles, and by the auxiliary volun. 
teers. ! 

Meanwhile, Pelopidas and the other new Beetarchs found them- 
selves at the head of a body of armed citizens, full of devoted 
patriotism and unanimous in hailing th»: recent revolution. They 
availed themseives of this first burst of fervor to prepare for 
storming the Kadmeia without delay, knowing the importance of 
forestalling all aid from Sparta. And the citizens were already 
rushing up to the assault, — proclamation being made of large 
rewards to those who should first force their way in, — when the 
Lacedemonian commander sent proposals for a capitulation.2 
Undisturbed egress from Thebes, with the honors of war, being 
readily guaranteed to him by oath, the Kadmeia was then sur- 
rendered. As the Spartans were marching out of the gates, many 
Thebans of the defeated party came forth also. But against 
these latter the exasperation of the victors was so ungovernable, 
that several of the most odious were seized as they passed, and 
put to death; in some cases, even their children along with them. 
And more of them would have been thus despatched, had not the 
Athenian auxiliaries, with generous anxiety, exerted every effort 
to get them out of sight and put them into safety.3 We are not 
told, — nor is it certain, — that these Thebans were protected un- 
der the capitulation. Even had they been so, however, the wrath- 
ful impulse might still have prevailed against them. Of the 
three harmosts who thus evacuated the Kadmeia without a blow, 
two were put to death, the third was heavily fined and banished, 
by the authorities at Sparta.4 We do not know what the fortifi- 


' Xenophon expressly mentions that the Athenians who were invited to 
come, and who actually did come, to Thebes, were the two generals and the 
volunteers ; all of whom were before privy to the plot, and were in readi- 
ness on the borders of Attica — τοὺς πρὸς τοῖς ὁρίοις ᾿Αϑηναίων καὶ 
τοὺς δύο τῶν στρατηγῶν ---οἰ ᾿Αϑηναίοι ἀπὸ τῶν ὁρίων ἤδη παρῆσαν 
(Hellen. v, 4, 9, 10). 

* Xen. Hellen. v, 4, 10, 11. προσέβαλον πρὸς τὴν ἀκρόπολιν --- τὴν προϑυ- 
Miav τῶν προσιόντων ἁπάντων ἑώρων, ete. 

Diodorus, xv, 25. ἔπειτα τοὺς πολίτας ἐπὶ τὴν éAevdes cav TapaKadéoavrer 
(the successful Theban conspirators, Pe.opidas, etc.) συνέργους ἔσχοσ 
ἅπαντας τοὺς Θηβαίους. 

? Xm. Hellen. vy, 4, 12. 

* Xen. Hellen. ν, 4, 13; Diodor. xv, 2% 
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cations of the Kadmeia were, nor hew far it was provisioned. 
But we can hardly wonder that these officers were considered to 
nave dishonored the Lacedemonian arms, by making no attempt 
to defend it; when we recollect that hardly more than four or five 
days would be required to procure adequate relief trom home, — 
and that forty-three years afterwards, the Macedonian garrison 


in the same place maintained itself against the Thebans in the 
te 
city for more than fourteen days, until the return of Alexander 


from Illyria.'!| The first messenger who brought news to Sparta 
of the conspiracy and revolution at Thebes, appears to have com- 
municated at the same time that the garrison had evacuated the 
Kadmeia and was in full retreat, with a train of Theban exiles 
from the defeated party.? 

Plutarch (Pelopid. c. 13) augments the theatrical effect by saying that the 
Lacedmonian garrison on its retreat, actually met at Megra the reinforce- 
ments under king Kleombrotus, which had advanced thus far, on their 
march to relieve the Kadmeia. But this is highly improbable. The ac- 
count of Xenophon intimates clearly that the Kadmeia was surrounded oa 
the next morning after the nocturnal movement. The commanders capita 
lated in the first moment of distraction and despair, without even standing 


an assault. 


' Arrian, i, 6. 
? In recounting this revolution at Thebes, and the proceedings of the 


Athenians in regard to it, I have followed Xenophon almost entirely. 

Diodorus (xv, 25, 26) concurs with Xenophon in stating that the Theban 
exiles got back from Attica to Thebes by night, partly through the concur- 
rence of the Athenians (συνεπιλαϊϑομένων τῶν ’AYnvaiwy) — slew the rulers 
—called the citizens to freedom next morning, finding all hearty in the 
cause — and then proceeded to besiege the fifteen hundred Lacedsmonians 
and Peloponnesians in the Kadmeia. 

But after thus much of agreement, Diodorus states what followed, in a 
manner quite inconsistent with Xenophon; thus (he tells us) — 

The Lacedemonian commander sent instant intelligence to Sparta of 
what had happened, with request for a reinforcement. The Thebans at 
once attempted to storm the Kadmeia, but were repulsed with great loss, 
both of killed and wounded. Fearing that they might not be able to take 
the fort before reinforcement should come from Sparta, they sent envoys to 
Athens to ask for aid, reminding the Athenians that they (the Thebans} 
had helped to emancipate Athens from the Thirty, and to restore the de- 
mocracy (ὑπομιμνήσκοντες μὲν ὅτι καὶ αὐτοὶ συγκατῆγαγον τὸν δῆμον 
τῶν ᾿Αϑηναίων kad’ ὃν καιρὸν ὑπὸ τῶν τριάκοντα κατεδονλώϑησαν). The 
Athenians, partly from desire to requite this favor, partly from a wish tc 
secure the Thebans as allies against Sparta, passed a public vote to assist 
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This revolution at Thebes came like an electric shock upor the 
Grecian world. With a modern reader, the assassination of the 


them forthwith. Demophon the general got together five thousand hoplites 
and five hundred horsemen, with whom he hastened to Thebes on the next 
day; and all the remaining population were prepared to follow, if necessary 
ἱπανδημεῖ). All the other cities in Beotia also sent aid to Thebes too, — 
so that there was assembled there a large force of twelve thousand hoplites 
and two thousand horsemen. This united force. the Athenians being among 
them, assaulted the Kadmeia day and night, relieving each other; but were 
repelled with great loss of killed and wounded. At length the garrison 
found themselves without provisions; the Spartans were tardy in sending 
einforcement; and sedition broke out among the Peloponnesian allies who 
formed the far larger part of the garrison. These Peloponnesians, refusing 
to fight longer, insisted upon capitulating ; which the Lacedwmonian vov- 
ernor was obliged perforce to do, though both he and the Spartans along 
with him desired to hold out to the death. The Kadmeia was accordingly 
surrendered, and the garrison went back to Peloponnesus. The Lacede. 
monian reinforcement from Sparta arrived only a little too late. 

All these circumstances stated by Diodorus are not only completely dif. 
ferent from Xenophon, but irreconcilable with his conception of the event 
We must reject either the one or the other. 

Now Xenophon is not merely the better witness of the two, but is in this 
case sustained by all the collateral probabilities of the case. 

1. Diodorus represents the Athenians as having despatched by public 
vote, assistance to Thebes, in order to requite the assistance which the The- 
bans had before sent to restore the Athenian democracy against the Thirty 


ὑπ 


Now this is incorrect in point of fact. The Thebans had never sent any as- 
sestance, positive or ostensible, to Thrasybulus and the Athenian democrats 
against the Thirty. They had assisted Thrasybulus underhand, and with- 
out any public government-act; and they had refused to serve along with 
the Spartans against him. But they never sent any force to help him 
against the Thirty. Consequently, the Athenians could not now have sent 
any public force to Thebes, in requital for a similar favor done before by the 
Thebans to them. 

2. Had the Athenians passed a formal vote, sent a large public army, 
and taken vigorous part in several bloody assaults on the Lacedzmonian 
garrison in the Kadmeia, —this would have been the most flagrant and un- 
equivocal commencement of hostilities against Sparta. No Spartan envoys 
could, after that, have gone to Athens, and stayed safely in the house of 
the Proxenus,— as we know from Xenophon that they did. Besides, — 
the story of Sphodrias (presently to be recounted) proves distinctly that 
Athens was at peace with Sparta, and had committed no act of hostility 
against her, for three or four months at least after the revolution at Thebes. 
It therefore refutes the narrative of Diodorus about the public vote of the 
Athenians, and the public Athenian force under Demophon, aiding in the 
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four leaders, in their houses and at the banquet, raises a sentiment 
of repugnance which withdraws his attention from the other fea 


attack of the Kadmeia. Strange to say, — Diodorus himself, three chap- 
ters afterwards (xv, 29), relates this story about Sphodrias, just in the same 
manner (with little difference) as Xenophon ; ushering in the story with a 
declaration, that the Athenians were still at peace with Sparta, and forgetting 
that he had himself recounted a distinct rupture of that peace on the part 
of the Athenians. 

8. The news of the revolution at Thebes must necessarily have taken the 
Athenian public completely by surprise (though some few Athenians were 
privy to the scheme), because it was a scheme which had no chance of sue- 
ceeding except by profound secrecy. Now, that the Athenian public, hear- 
ing the news for the first time, — having no positive act to complain of on 
the part of Sparta, and much reason to fear her power, — having had no 
previous circumstances to work them up, Or prepare them for any danger- 
ous resolve, — should identify themselves at once with Thebes, and provoke 
war with Sparta in the impetuous manner stated by Diodorus, — this is, in 
my judgment, eminently improbable, requiring good evidence to induce us 
to believe it. 

4. Assume the statement of Diodorus to be true. — what reasonable ex- 
planation can be given of the erroneous version which we read in Xenoe- 
phon? The facts as he recounts them conflict most pointedly with hig 
philo-Laconian partialities; first, the overthrow of the Lacedzemonian 
power at Thebes, by a handful of exiles; still more. the whole story of 
Sphodrias and his acquittal. 

But assume the statement of Xenophon to be true, — and we can give ἃ 
very plausible explanation how the erroneous version in Diodorus arose. 
A few months later, after the acquittal of Sphodrias at Sparta, the Athe 
nians did enter heartily into the alliance of Thebes. and sent a large publie 
force (indeed five thousand hoplites, the same number as those of Demo- 
phon, according to Diodorus, c. 32) to assist her in repelling Agesilaus with 
the Spartan army. It is by no means unnatural that their public vote and 
expedition undertaken about July 378 B. c.,— should have been erroneously 
thrown back to December 379 p.c. The Athenian orators were fond of 
boasting that Athens had saved the Thebans from Sparta; and this mighs 
be said with some truth, in reference to the aid which she really rendered 
afterwards. Isokrates (Or. Plataic. s. 31) makes this boast in general terms: 
but Deinarchus (cont. Demosthen. s. 40) is more distinct, and gives in a 
few words a version the same as that which we find in Diodorus ; so alse 
does Aristeides, in two very brief allusions (Panathen. p. 172, and Or. 
XXxXViii, Socialis, p. 486-498). Possibly Aristeides as well as Diodorus may 
have copied from Ephorus; bat however this may be, it is easy to under. 
stand the mistake out of which their version grew. 

5. Lastly, Plutarch mentions nothing about the public vote of the Athe- 
nians and ‘he regular division of troops under Demophon which Diodorus 
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tures of this memorable deed Now an ancient Greek not only 
had no such repugnance, but sympathized with the complete re- 
venge for the seizure of the Kadmeia and the death of Ismenias; 
while he admired, besides, the extraordinary personal daring of 
Pelopidas and Mellon, —the skilful forecast of the plot, — ang 
the sudden overthrow, by a force so contemptibly small, of a gov- 
ernment which the day before seemed unassailable.! It deserves 
note that we here see the richest men in Thebes undertaking a risk. 
single-handed and with their own persons, which must have ap 
peared on a reasonable estimate little less than desperate. From 
the Homeric Odysseus and Achilles down to the end of free Hel- 
lenism, the rich Greek strips in the Palestra and exposes his 
person in the ranks as a soldier like the poorest citizens ; being 
generally superior to them in strength and bodily efficiency. 

As the revolution in Thebes acted forcibly on the Grecian mind 
from the manner in which it was accomplished, so by its positive 
effects it altered forthwith the balance of power in Greece. The 
empire of Sparta, far from being undisputed and nearly universe 


asserts to have aided in the storming of the Kadmeia. See Plutarch {De 
Gen. Socrat. ad fin. Agesil.c. 23; Pelopid. 12,13). He intimates only, 85 
Xenophon does, that there were some Athenian volunteers who assisted th: 
exiles. 

M. Rehdantz ( Vite Iphicratis, Chabriz, ete. p. 38-43) discusses this dis 
crepancy at considerable length, and cites the opinion of various German 
authors in respect to it, with none of whom I altogether concur. 

In my judgment, the proper solution is, to reject altogether {as belonging 
to a later time) the statement of Diodorus, respecting the public vote at 
Athens, and the army said to have been sent to Thebes under Demophon; 
and to accept the more credible narrative of Xenophon; which ascribes te 
Athens a reasonable prudence, and great fear of Sparta, — qualities such 
as Athenian orators would not be disposed to boast of. According to that 
narrative, the question about sending Athenians to aid in storming the Kads 
meia could hardly have been submitted for public discussion, since that cite 
adel was surrendered at on¢e by the intimidated garrison. 

' The daring coup de main of Pelopidas and Mellon, against the govern- 
ment of Thebes, bears a remarkable analogy to that by which Evagoras go¢ 
into Salamis and overthrew the previous despot (Isokrates, Or. ix, Evagor. 
Β. 34). 

* See, in illustration of Greek sentiment 92 this point, Xenophon, Hellen 
fii, 4, 19: and Xenophon, Enc. Ages. i, 28 
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over Greece, is from henceforward only maintained by more os 
less effort, until at length it is completely overthrown.! 
The exiles from Thebes, arriving from Sparta, inflamed both 
= = and the miso-Theban Agesilaus, to the highest pitch, 
i0ug ‘as the 5 ’ winter,2 ¢ cpediti 
gh it was then the depth of winter, an expedition was de- 
creed forthwith against Thebes, and the allied contingents were 
summoned. Agesilaus declined to take the command of it, on the 
ground that he was above sixty years of age, and therefore no 
longer liable to compulsory foreign service. But. this (says Xen- 
ophon®) was not his real reason. He was afraid that his enemies 
at Sp: Υ g ———_ *% =" ἴω rane , ; hd 
S} ahs would say, Here is Agesilaus again putting us to 
expense, in order that he may uphold despots in other cities,’ — 
as he had just done, and had been reproached with doing, at Phlius ; 
Ss 4c " 7 =) a 5 ᾿ λῷ ‘ « 1 | ᾿ Ἷ 
ἃ 86 ond proof that the reproaches against Sparta (which I have 
cited a few pages above trom Lysias and Isokrates) of allying 
herself with Greek despots as well as with fore; 
a " Ἢ with Greek despots as well as with foreigners to put down 
recian freedom, found an echo even in Sparta herself. Accord- 
ingly Kleombrotus, the other king of Sparta, took the command. 
He ᾿ξ Oe Υ̓ | LF a] a 4 | “1 Ϊ Ϊ 
had rec ntly succeeded his brother Agesipolis, and had never 
commanded before. 


ree 
If, indeed, we could believe Isokrates, speaking through the mouth of a 
Platean, it would seem that the Thebans, immediately after their revolue 
πα sent an humble embassy to Sparta deprecating hostility, entreating to 
admitted as allies, ; ising service, even agai hei act 
" nitted as allies, and promising servic Ὁ, even against their benefactors 
the Athenians, just as devoted as the deposed government had rendered: 
> gece r ; a7 > : 2 ; ᾿ 
an embassy which the Spartans haughtily answered by desiring them to 
. - . Χ 5 a 
receive back their exiles, and to cast out the assassins Pelopidas and his 
comrades. It is possible that the Thebans mav have sent to try the possi- 
bility of escaping Spartan enmity; but it is highly improbable that they 
made any such promises as those here mentioned ; and it is certain that 
they speedily began to prepare vigorously for that hostility which they saw 
to be approaching. 
See Isokrates, Or. xiv, (Plataic.) 5. 31. 
This oration is put into the mouth of a Platean, and seems to be an age 
semblage of nearly all the topics which could possibly be enforced truly og 
° ry’ i : 
falsely, against Thebes. 
x oe P ; 
Xen. Hellen. ν, 4, 14. μάλα χειμῶνος ὄντος. 
3 = . ᾿ Ξ ᾿ τ a af ΥΑΒ ᾽ 9 ᾿ P 
: Xen. Hellen. V, 4, 13. εὖ εἰδὼς ὅτι, εἰ στρατηγοίη, λέξειαν οἱ Toni" at, ὦ. 
Ἀγησίλαος, ὅπως βοηϑήσειε τοις τυράννοις, πράγματα τῇ πόλε παρεχοι. Ply 
sarch, Agesil. c. 24 
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Kieombrotus conducted his army along the Isthmus of Corinth 
through Megara to Platza, cutting to pieces an outpost of Thebans, 
eomposed chiefly of the prisoners set free by the recent revolue 
tion, who had been placed for the defence of the intervening 
mountain-pass. From Platea he went forward to Thespiz, and 
from thence to Kynoskephale in the Theban territory, where he 
lay encamped for sixteen days ; after which he retreated to Thes- 
pie. It appears that he did nothing, and that his inaction was 
the subject of much wonder in his army, who are said to have 
even doubted whether he was really and earnestly hostile to 
Thebes. Perhaps the exiles, with customary exaggeration, may 
have led him to hope that they could provoke a rising in Thebes, , 
if he would only come near. At any rate the bad weather must 
have been a serious impediment to action; since in his march 
back to Peloponnesus through Kreusis and Aigosthenz the wind 
blew a hurricane, so that his soldiers could not proceed without 
leaving their shields and coming back afterwards to fetch them. 
Kleombrotus did not quit Beeotia, however, without leaving Spho- 
drias as harmost at Thespiz, with one third of the entire army, 
and with a considerable sum ot money to employ in hiring merce- 
naries and acting vigorously against the Thebans.! 

The army of Kleombrotus, in its march from Megara to Platzea, 
fad passed by the skirts of Attica; causing so much alarm to the 
Athenians, that they placed Chabrias with a body of peltasts, te 
guard their frontier and the neighboring road through Eleutheras 
into Beeotia. This was the first time that a Lacedemonian army 
had touched Attica (now no longer guarded by the lines of Cor- 
inth, as in the war between 294 and 388 B.c.) since the retire- 
ment of king Pausanias in 404 B. c.; furnishing a proof of the 
exposure of the country, such as to revive in the Athenian mind 
all the terrible recollections of Dekeleia and the Peloponnesian 
war. It was during the first prevalence of this alarm,— and 
seemingly while Kleombrotus was still with his army at Thespiz 
or Kynoskephale, close on the Athenian frontier,— that three 

Lacedemonian envoys, Etymoklés and two others, arrived at 
Athens to demand satisfaction for the part taken by the two Athe- 
nian generals and the Athenian volunteers, in concerting and aid 


1 Wen Hellen. v, 4, 15-18. 
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ing the enterprise of Pelopidas and his comrades. So overpows 
ering was the anxiety in the public mind to avoid giving otfence 
to Sparta, that these two generals were both of them accused be- 
fore the dikastery. The first of them was condemned and exes 
cuted ; the second, profiting by this warning (since, pursuant to 
the psephism of Kanndénes,! the two would be put on trial sepa 
rately), escaped, and a sentence of banishment was passed against 
him.? These two generals had been unquestionably guilty of a 
grave abuse of their official functions. They had brought the 
state into public hazard, not merely without consulting the senate 
or asncasibly, but even without taking the sense of their own board 
of Ten. Nevertheless the severity of the sentence pronounced 
indicates the alarm, as well as the displeasure, of the general body 
of Athenians; while it served as a disclaimer in fact, if not in 
form, of all political connection with Thebes.3 


.-ὸὃὥὔ0]ὦἍώ -- τ ὦΠρΡϑνῦᾷῸΡ΄΄΄ . «..-.. θ ὀἘώὀὀἐὀἄ.-. 


‘See Vol. VIII. of this History, Ch. lxiy, Ρ. 196—about the psephism 
of Kannoénus. 

* Xen. Hellen. y, 4,19; Plutarch, Pelopid. ec. 14. 

Xenophon mentions the Lacedzemonian envoys at Athens, but does not 
expressly say that they were sent to demand reparation for the conduct of 
these two generals or of the volunteers. I cannot doubt, however, that the 
fact was so; for in those times, there were no resident envoys, — none but 
envoys sent on special missions. 

3 The trial and condemnation of these two generals has served as the 
groundwork for harsh reproach against the Athenian democracy. Wachs- 
muth (Hellen. Alterth. i, p. 654) denounces it as “a judicial horror, or abom- 
ination —ein Greul-gericht.” Rehdantz (Vite Iphicratis, Chabria, ete. p. 
44, 45) says, — “Quid? quia invasionem Lacedemoniorum viderant in 
Beeotiam factam esse, non puduit eos, damnare imperatores quorum facta 
suis decretis comprobaverant 1 
tionem habebimus: 


above as being, 

Athenienses, quo 

Sed tantum ab- 

” Ὃ 7 FeCe- 

rant id quod tum populus exoptaverut.” i ac 
The censures of Wachsmuth, Rehdantz, ete. assume as matter of fact, — 

1. That the Athenians had passed a formal vote in the public assembly to 
send assistance to Thebes, under two generals, who accordingly went out in 
command of the army and performed their instructions. 2. That the Athe- 
Mans, becoming afterwards repentant or terrified, tried and condemned 
these two generals for having executed the commission entrusted to them, 
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Even befor: the Lacedemonian envcys had quitted Athens, 
however, an incident, alike sudden and memorable, completely 


I have already shown grounds (in a previous note) for believing that the 
first of these affirmations is incorrect, the second, as dependent on it, will 
therefore be incorrect also. 

These authors here appear to me to single out a portion of each of the 
two inconsistent narratives of Xenophon and Diodorus, and blend them te 
gether in a way which contradicts both. 

Thus, they take from Diodorus the allegation, that the Athenians sent to 
Thebes by public vote a large army, which fought along with the Thebans 
against the Kadmeia, —an allegation which, not only is not to be found in 
Xenophon, but which his narrative plainly, though indirectly, excludes. 

Next, they take from Xenophon the allegation, that the Athenians tried 
and condemned the two generals who were accomplices in the conspiracy 
of Mellon against the Theban rulers, — τὼ δύω στρατηγὼ, of συνηπιστάσϑην 
τὴν τοῦ MéAAwvog ἐπὶ τοὺς περὶ Λεοντιώδην ἐπανάστασιν (Vv, 4, 19). Now 
the mention of these two generals follows naturally and consistently in 
Xenophon. He had before told us that there were two out of the Athenian 
generals, who both assisted underhand in organizing the plot, and after 
wards went with the volunteers to ‘Thebes. But it cannot be fitted on te 
the narrative of Diodorus, who never says a word about this condemnation by 
the Athenians — nor even mentions any two Athenian generals, at all. He 
tells us that the Athenian army which went to Thebes was commanded by 
Demophon; he notices no colleague whatever. He says in general words, 
that the conspiracy was organized “ with the assistance of the Athenians” 
(συνεπιλαβομένων “Adyvaiwyv); not saying a word about any two generals as 
especially active. 

Wachsmuth and Rehdantz take it for granted, most gratuitously, that 
these two condemned generals (mentioned by Xenophon and not by Diode- 
rus} are identical with Demophon and another colleague, commanders of 
an army which went out by public vote (mentioned by Diodorus and not 
by Xenophon}. 

The narratives of Xenophon and Diodorus (as I have before observed, 
are distinct and inconsistent with each other. We have to make our option 
between them. I adhere to that of Xenophon, for reasons previously given. 
But if any one prefers that of Diodorus, he ought then to reject altogether 
the story of the condemnation of the two Athenian generals {wko nowhere 
appear in Diodorus), and to suppose that Xenophon was misinformed upon 
that point, as upon the other facts of the case 

That the two Athenian generals (assuming the Xenophontic narrative as 
true) should be tried and punished, when the consequences of their unau- 
thorized proceeding were threatening to come with severity upon Athens, 

~appears to me neither improbs.ble nor unreasonable. Those who are 
shocked by the very severity of the sentence, will do well to read the re 
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altered the Athe tian temper. The Lacedemonian harmost Spho. 
drias (whom Kle mbrotus had left at Thespiz to prosecute the 
war against Thebes), being informed that Peiraus on its land side 
was without gates or night watch, —since there Was no suspicion 
of attack, — conceived the idea of surprising it by a night-march 
from Thespiz, and thus of mastering at one stroke the commerce 
the wealth, and the naval resources of Athens. Putting his πόλον 
under march one evening after an early supper, he calculated on 
reaching the Peirseus the next morning before daylight. But his 
reckoning proved erroneous. Morning overtook him when he 
had advanced no farther than the Thriasian plain near Eleusis ; 
from whence, as it was useless to proceed farther, he turned back 
and retreated to Thespize ; not, however, without committing 
various acts of plunder against the neighboring Athenian resi- 
dents. 

τ his plan against Peirus appears to have been not ill con- 
ceived. Had Sphodrias been a man competent to organize and 
execute movements as rapid as those of Brasidas, there is no 
reason why it might not have succeeded ; in which case the whole 
face of the war would have been changed, since the Lacedemo- 
plans, if once masters of Peirzeus, both could and would have 
maintained the place. But it was one of those injustices, which 
no one ever commends until it has been successfully consummated, 
—“consilium quod non potest laudari_ nisi peractum.!” As it 


——— ε 
....  .. 


marks which the Lacedemonian envoys make (Xen. Hellen. y, 4 23) ov 
the conduct of Sphodrias. } 

7; 

lo turn from one severe sentence to another, — whoever believes the nar- 
rative of Diodorus in preference to that of Xenophon, ought to regard the 
— of those two Lacedemonian commanders who surrendered the 

a » é é S » ‘pp ; y μ a » i Ϊ 
: mata aS exceedingly cruel. According to Diodorus, these officers had 

one everything which brave men could do; they had resisted a long time 
repelled many attacks, and were only prevented from farther holding out 
by a mutiny among their garrison. 

Here again, we see the superiority of the narrative of Xenophon over 
that of Diodorus. According to the former, these Lacedemonian com 
manders surrendered the Kadmeia without any resistance at all. Their 
condemnation, like that of the Athenian two generals becomes a matter 
easy to understand and explain. 

' Tacit. Histor. i, 38 

Compare (in Platarch, Anton ¢ 32) the remark of Sextus Pompey to his 
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failed, it has been considered, by critics as well as by contem- 
poraries, not merely as a crime but as a fault, and its author 
Sphodrias as a brave man, but singularly weak and hot-headed.' 
Without admitting the full extent of this censure, we may see that 
his present aggression grew out of an untoward emulation of the 
glory which Pheebidas, in spite of the simulated or transient dis- 
pleasure of his countrymen, had acquired by seizing the Kadmeia. 
That Sphodrias received private instructions from Kleombrotus 
(as Diodorus states) is not sufficiently proved ; while the suspicion, 
intimated by Xenophon as being abroad, that he was wrought upon 
by secret emissaries and bribes from his enemies the Thebans, for 
the purpose of plunging Athens into war with Sparta, is altogether 
improbable ;2 and seems merely an hypothesis suggested by the 
consequences of the act,— which were such, that if his enemies 
had bribed him, he could not have served them better. 


captain Menas, when the latter asked his permission to cut the cables of 
the ship, while Octavius and Antony were dining on board, and to seize 
their persons,— “I cannot permit any such thing; but you ought to have 
done it without asking my permission.’ A reply familiar to the readers of 
Shakspeare’s Antony and Cleopatra. 

* Kallisthenes, Frag. 2, ed. Didot, apud. Harpokration, v, Σφοδρίας ; Dio- 
dor. xv, 29, Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 14; Plutarch, Agesil. c. 24. The mis- 
calculation of Sphodrias as to the time necessary for his march to Peirseus 
is not worse than other mistakes which Polybius (in a very instructive dis- 
course, ix, 12, 20, seemingly extracted from his lost commentaries on Tac- 
tics) recounts as having been committed by various other able command- 
ers. 

2 Πείϑουσι τὸν ἐν ταῖς Θεσπιαῖς ἁρμοστὴν Σφοδρίαν, χρήματα δόντες, ὡς 
ὑπωπτεύετο --- Xenoph. Hellen. ν, 4,20; Diodor. xv, 29; Plutarch, Pelopid. 
ce. 14; Plutarch, Agesil. c. 24, 25. 

Diodorus affirms private orders from Kleombrotus to Sphodrias. 

In rejecting the suspicion mentioned by Xenophon, — that it was the 
Theban leaders who instigated and bribed Sphodrias, — we may remark — 
1. That the plan might very possibly nave succeeded ; and its success 
would have been ruinous to the Thebans. Had they been the instigators, 
they would not have failed to give notice of it at Athens at the same time; 
which they certainly did not do. 2. That if the Lacedzemonians had pun- 
ished Sphodrias, no war would have ensued. Now every man would have 
predicted, that assuming the scheme to fail, they certainly would punish 
him. 3. The strong interest taken by Agesilaus afterwards in the fate of 
Sphodrias, and the high encomium which he passed on the general character 
Of the latter, — are quite consistent with a belief on his part that Sphodrias 
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The presence of Sphodrias and his army in the Thriasian plain 
was communicated shortly after day-break at Athens, where it 
excited no less terror than surprise. Every man instantly put 
himself under arms for defence ; but news soon arrived that the 
invader had retired. When thus reassured, the Athenians passed 
from fear to indignation. The Lacedsemonian envoys, who were 
lodging at the house of Kallias the proxenus of Sparta, were im 
mediately put under arrest and interrogated. But all three 
affirmed that they were not less astonished, and not less exaspe- 
rated, by the march of Sphodrias, than the Athenians themselves; 
adding, by way of confirmation, that had they been really privy to 
any design of seizing the Peirzus, they would have taken care 
not to let themselves be found in the city, and in their ordinary 
lodging at the house of the proxenus, where of course their persons 
would be at once seized. They concluded by assuring the Athen- 
ians, that Sphodrias would not only be indignantly disavowed, but 
punished capitally, at Sparta. And their reply was deemed so 
batisfactory, that they were allowed to depart; while an Athenian 
embassy was sent to Sparta, to demand the punishment of the 
offending general.! 

The Ephors immediately summoned Sphodrias home to Sparta, 
to take his trial on a capital charge. So much did he himself 
despair of his case, that he durst not make his appearance ; while 
the general impression was, both at Sparta and elsewhere, that he 
would certainly be condemned. Nevertheless, though thus absent 
and undefended, he was acquitted, purely through private favor 
and esteem for his general character. He was of the party of 
Kleombrotus, so that all the friends of that prince espoused hig 
Cause, as a matter of course. But as he was of the party opposed 
to Agesilaus, his friends dreaded that the latter would decla 


{like Pheebidas) may have done wrong towards a foreign city from over. 
ambition in the service of his country. But if Agesilaus (who detested the 
Thebans beyond measure) had believed that Sphodrias was acting under 
the influence of bribes from them, he would not merely have been disposed 
to let justice take its course, but would have approved and promoted the 
condemnation. 

On a previous occasion (Hellen. iii, 5. 3) Xenophon had imryuted to the 
Thebans a similar refinement of stratagem ; seem'ngly with just as little 
Cause. 

* Xen. Hellen v, 4, 22; Plutarch, Agesil e¢ 24 
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against him, and bring about his condemnation. Nothing saved 
Sphodrias except the peculiar intimacy between his son Kleon- 
ymus and Archidamus son of Agesilaus. The mournful impor- 
tunity of Archidamus induced Agesilaus, when this important 
cause was brought before the Senate of Sparta, to put aside his 
judicial conviction, and give his vote in the following manner: 
“To be sure, Sphodrias is guilty ; upon that there cannot be two 
opinions. Nevertheless, we cannot put to death a man like him, 
who, as boy, youth, and man, has stood unblemished in al] Spartan 
honor. Sparta cannot part with soldiers like Sphodrias.!” The 
friends of Agesilaus, following this opinion and coinciding with 
those of Kleombrotus, ensured a favorable verdict. And it is 
remarkable, that Etymoklés himself, who as envoy at Athens had 
announced as a certainty that Sphodrias would be put to death, — 
as senator and friend of Agesilaus voted for his acquittal.2 

This remarkable incident (which comes to us ‘rom a witnesg 
not merely philo-Laconian, but also personally intimate with 
Agesilaus) shows how powerfully the course of justice at Sparta 
was overruled by private sympathy and interests, — especially, 
those of the two kings. It especially illustrates what has been 
stated in a former chapter respecting the oppressions exercised by 
the Spartan harmosts and the dekadarchies, for which no redress 
was attainable at Sparta. Here was a case where not only the 
guilt of Sphodrias stood confessed, but in which also his acquittal 
was sure to be tollowed by a war with Athens. If, under such 
circumstances, the Athenian demand for redress was overruled by 
the favor of the two kings, what chance was there of any justice 


to the complaint of a dependent city, or an injured individual, 


" Xen. Hellen. ν, 4. 39, ’Exeivoc γε (᾿Αγησίλαος) πρὸς πάντας ὅσοις διεί- 
λεκται, ταῦτα λέγει: Μὴ ἀδικεῖν μὲν Σφοδρίαν ἀδύνατον εἶναι" ὅστις μέντοι, 
παῖς τὲ ὧν καὶ παιδίσκος καὶ H3Ov, πάντα τὰ καλὰ ποιῶν διετέλεσε, χαλεπὸν 
εἶναι τοιοῦτον ἄνδρα ἀποκτιννύναι" τὴν γὰρ Σπάρτην τοιούτων δεῖσϑαι στρα- 
τιωτῶν. 

Xenophon explains at some length (v, 4, 25-33) and in a very interesting 
manner, both the relations between Kleonymus and Archidamus, and the 
appeal of Archidamus to his father. The statement has all the air of being 
derived from personal knowledge, and nothing but the fear of prolixity hin 
ders me from giving it in full. 

Compare Plutarch, Agesilaus, ¢ 25; Diodor. xv, 29 

* Xen. Hellen. y, 4, 29-39. 
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against the harmost? ‘The contrast between Spartan and Athe 
nian proceeding is also instructive. Only a few days before, the 
Athenians condemned, at the instance of Sparta, their two generals 
who had without authority lent aid to the Theban exiles. In so 
doing, the Athenian dikastery enforced the law against clear 
official misconduct, — and that, too, in a case where their sym- 
pathies went along with the act, though their fear of a war with 
Sparta was stronger. But the most important circumstance to 
note is, that at Athens there is neither private influence, nor 
kingly influence, capable of overruling the sincere judicial con- 
science of a numerous and independent dikastery. 

The result of the acquittal of Sphodrias must have been well 
known beforehand to all parties at Sparta. Even by the general 
voice of Greece, the sentence was denounced as iniquitous.! But 
the Athenians, who had so r cently given strenuous effect to the 
remonstrances of Sparta against their own generals, were stung 
by it to the quick; and only the more stung, in consequence of 
the extraordinary compliments to Sphodrias on which the acquittal 
was made to turn. They immediately contracted hearty alliance 
with Thebes, and made vigorous preparations for war against Sparta 
both by land and sea. After completing the fortifications of 
Peirzus, so as to place it beyond the reach of any future attempt, 
they applied themselves to the building of new ships of war, and 
fo the extension of their naval ascendency, at the expense of 
Sparta.2 

From this moment, a new combination began in Grecian politics, 
The Athenians thought the moment favorable to attempt the con- 
struction of a new contederacy, analogous to the Confederacy of 
Delos, formed a century before; the basis on which had been 
reared the formidable Athenian empire, lost at the close of the 
Peloponnesian war. Towards such constructicn there was so far 
a tendency, that Athens had already a small body of maritima 
allies ; while rhetors like Isokrates (in his Panegyrical Discourse, 
published two years before) had been familiarizing the publie 
mind with larger ideas. But the enterprise was now pressed with 
the determination and vehemence of men smarting under recent 
insult, The Athenians had good ground to build upon; since 


a 


34-63. 


* Xen. Hellen. ν, 4, 24. * Xen. Hellen. v, 4 
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while the discontent against the ascendency of Sparta was widely 
spread, the late revolution in Thebes had done much to Jessen that 
sentiment of fear upon which such ascendency chiefly rested. Te 
Thebes, the junction with Athens was preeminently welcome, and 
her leaders gladly enrolled their city as a constituent member of 
the new confederacy.! They cheerfully acknowledged the presi- 
dency of Athens, — reserving, however, tacitly or expressly, their 
own rights as presidents of the Boeotian federation, as soon as that 
could be reconstituted; which reconstituion was at this moment 
desirable even for Athens, seeing that the Beeotian towns were 
now dependent allies of Sparta under harmosts and oligarchies. 
The Athenians next sent envoys round to the principal islands 
and maritime cities in the Egean, inviting all of them to an alli- 
ance on equal and honorable terms. The principles were in the 
main the same as those upon which the confederacy of Delos had 
been formed against the Persians, almost a century before. It 
was proposed that a congress of deputies should meet at Athens, 
one from each city, small as well as great, each with one vote; 
that Athens should be president, yet each individual city autono- 
mous; that a common fund should be raised, with a common naval 
force, through assessment imposed by this congress upon each, 
and applied as the same authority might prescribe ; the general 
purpose being defined to be, maintenance of freedom and security 
‘rom foreign aggression, to each confederate, by the common force 
of all. Care was taken to banish as much as possible those asso- 
tiations of tribute and subjection which rendered the recollection of 
the former Athenian empire unpopular.2 And as there were 
many Athenian citizens, who, during those times of supremacy, 
had been planted out as kleruchs or outsettlers in various depen- 
dencies, but had been deprived of their properties at the close of 
the war, — it was thought necessary to pass a formal decree,3 re- 


’ Xen. Hellen. v, 4, 34; Xen. de Vectigal. v, 7; Isokrates, Or. xiv, ( Pla- 
taic.) s. 20, 23,37: Diodor xv, 29. 

® The contribution was now called σύνταξις, not φόρος ; see Isokrates, De 
Pace, 5. 37-46; Plutarch, Phokion, c. 7 ; Harpokration, v. Σύνταξις. ᾿ 

Plutarch, De Ἐοτγτίαπὰ Athen. p- 351. ἐσόψηφον αὐτοις τὴν Ἑλλάδα κατέσ 
τῆσαν. ; ὲ ᾿ ; 

4 Isokrates, Or. xiv, (Plataic.) 5.47. Καὶ τῶν μὲν κτημάτων τῶν 
ὑμετέρων αὐτῶν ἀπέστητε, βουλόμενοι τὴν συμμαχίαν ὡς ueyiorge 
ποιῆσαι. etc. 
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nouncing and barring all revival of these ἱρὴ 
5 7} sus Ged Pi 
was farther decreed that henceforward no Prien str ᾧ = po 


Diodor. xv, 28, 29. ᾿Εψηφίσαντο δὲ καὶ τὰς γενομένας κληρουχία 
riche = ie Shy τοῖς πρότερον κυρίοις γεγονόσι, καὶ ie : 
Devo μηθένα τῶν ᾿Αϑηναίων γεωργεῖν ἐκτὸς τῆς ᾿Αττικῆς. Διὰ δὲ ᾿ς 
τῆς φιλανϑρωπίας ἀνακτησάμενοι τὴν παρὰ τοῖς “EAAnow εὐ ϑδμαρι ἰ ᾿ ΩΣ 
ον shar τὴν idiav ἡγεμονίαν. ἀν ρον 
sokrates and Diodorus speak loosely o i ἱ i 
might make us imagine that it was one of Seiad Bian ΤΣ 
property actually enjoyed. But the Athenians had never aieities er 
the outlying private property lost at the close of the war, tho fap 
much desired it, and had cherished hopes that a favorable tu ἢ Ἂν Ἶ 
stances might enable them to effect the recovery. As Pe af wont 
effected, would be at the cost of those whom they were ; : ein ci 
_ the public and formal renunciation of such Tights tie 
ie de ἐγεμκφλβννξῳ greatly to appease uneasiness in the islands 
So Er act nothing was given up except rights to property nor 
An Inscription has recently been discovered i 
oe ee σόιηροροο of vom the main et etc Re ἢ = 
in the archonshi vausini ’ 
restorations of M. Boeckh ( a ρα i preity voces 
tolerably good preservation), in the Appendix to the ne ait Mage fo 
work, —“ Uber die Staats-haushaltung der Athener — Vechimrcoaa aps 
ἜΝ zu den drei Banden der Staats-haushaltung der iene” μα 
fe ᾿Ῥ : Ναυσινίκου ἄρχοντος μὴ ἐξεῖναι μῆτε ἰδίᾳ μήτε δημοσίᾳ ἈΆἌϑηνν 9 
ips pei aaggseen ἐν ταὶς τῶν συμμάχων χώραις μῆτε οἰκίαν μήτε core 
itn tiem Gee ee Ὧν μένει μὲ 
2 ’ πῳ ὁτῳοῦν, ἐξεῖναι τῷ βου 3 Ὰ 2 
Load ἮΝ biome ged τῶν συμμάχων. Οἱ δὲ ae oe a 
er A ἐν ν ᾿ peal pyvavre, TO δὲ ἄλλο κοιν]ὸν ἔστω τῶν συμμάχως. 
poe Pods bi er esr τοὺς ποιησαμένους τὴν συμμαχίαν, ἢ κατὰ γῆν 
onegem a onveiv ᾿Αϑηναίους καὶ τοὺς συμμάχους τούτοις καὶ κατὰ 
aaa pha “ παντὶ σϑένει κατὰ τὸ δυνατόν. Ἐὰν δέ τις εἴπῃ § 
an . Pins ἣ ἰ Wort, Tapa τόδε τὸ ψήφισμα, ὡς λύειν τι δεὶ τῶν & 
ae aa ᾿ , εἰρημένων, ὑπαρχέτω μὲν αὐτῷ ἀτίμῳ εἶναι, καὶ τὰ χρήμα- 
Sin ἔστω καὶ τῆς ϑεοῦ τὸ ἐπιδέκατον καὶ κρινέσϑω ἐν "Ay 
Pee Say μμάχοις ὡς διαλύων τὴν συμμαλίαν. Ζημιούντων δὲ αὐτὸν 
= γῇ ὅπου Αϑηναῖοι καὶ οἱ σύμμαχοι κρατοῦσι. ᾽Εὰν δὲ Savi 
or ἢ» μὴ ταφήτω ἐν τὴ ᾿Αττικῇ μηδὲ ἐν τῇ τῶν συμμάχων ig 
pet Pei εῤρλόος direction, thas the Secretary of the Senate of Five Hun- 
με iat a — ona column of stone, and place it by the side 
pa atl ne ; with orders to the Treasurers of the go i- 
za prt y rachmas for the cost of se doing. 
pears there is annexed to this Inscription a list of such cities ae 
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pretence hold property, either in house or land, in the territory of 
any one of the confederates ; neither by purchase, nor as security 
for money lent, nor by any other mode of acquisition. Any Athe 
nian infringing this law, was rendered liable to be informed against 
before the synod ; who, on proof of the fact, were to deprive him 
of the property, —- half of it going to the informer, half to the 
general purposes of the confederacy. 

Such were the liberal principles ot confederacy now proposed 
by Athens, — who, as a candidate for power, was straightforward 
and just, like the Herodotean Deiokés,!—and formally ratified, 
as well by the Athenians as by the general voice of the confede- 
rate deputies assembled within their walls. The formal decree 
and compact of alliance was inscribed on a stone column and 
placed by the side of the statue of Zeus Eleutherius or the Liber 
ator; a symbol, of enfranchisement from Sparta accomplished, as 
well as of freedom to be maintained against Persia and other ene- 


mies.2. Periodical meetings of the confederate deputies were pro- 


vided to be held (how often, we do not know) at Athens, and the 
synod was recognized as competent judge of all persons, even 
Athenian citizens, charged with treason against the confederacy. 
To give fuller security to the confederates generally, it was provi- 


ded in the original compact, that if any Athenian citizen should 
either speak, or put any question to the vote, in the Athenian as- 
sembly, contrary to the tenor of that document, — he should be 


had already joined the confederacy, together with certain other names 
added afterwards, of cities which joined subsequently. The Inscription it- 
self directs such list to be recorded, —eic δὲ τὴν στήλην ταύτην ἀναγράφειν 
τῶν Te οὐσὼν πόλεων συμμαχίδων τὰ ὀνόματα, καὶ ἥτις ἂν ἄλλη σύμμαχος γίγ- 
νηται. 
Unfortunately M. Boeckh has not annexed this list, which, moreover, he 
states to have been preserved only in a very partial and fragmentary condi- 
tion. He notices only, as contained in it, the towns of Poiessa and Koré- 
sus in the island of Keos,— and Antissa and Eresus in Lesbos ; all four as 
autonomous communities. 

: Herodot. i, 96. ‘O δὲ, ofa δὴ μνεώμενος ἀρχην, ἐϑὺς τε καὶ δίκαιος ἣν 

9 This is the sentiment connected with Ζεὺς ᾿Ελευϑέριος, ---- Pausanias 
the victor of Plata, offers to Zeus Eleutherius ἃ solemn sacrifice and thanks 
giving immediately after the battle, in the agora of the town (Thucyd. ii 
71). So the Syracusans immediately after the expulsion of the Geloniar 
dynasty (Diodor. xi, 72) — and Mwandrius at Samos (Herodot. iii, 142) 

6* 
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tried before the synod for treason; and that, if found guilty, he 
might be condemned by them to the severest punishment. 

Three Athenian leaders stood prominent as commissioners in the 
urst organization of the confederacy, and in the dealings with those 
numerous cities whose junction was to be won by amicable induce. 
ment, — Chabrias, Timotheus son of Konon, and Kallistratus.! 

The first of the three is already known to the reader. He and 
Iphikrates were the most distinguished warriors whom Athens 
numbered among her citizens. But not having been engaged in 
any war, since the peace of Antalkidas in 387 x. σι, she had had 
no need of their services; hence both οἵ them had be 


en absent 
from the city during much of’ the last nine 


years, and Iphikrates 
seems still tohave been absent. At the time when that peace was 
concluded, Iphikrates was serving in the Helle 


spont and Thrace, 
Chabrias with Evagoras in Cyprus ; 


each having been sent thither 
by Athens at the head of a body of mercenary peltasts. Instead 
of dismissing their troops, and returning to Athens as peaceful cit- 
izens, it was not less agreeable to the military tastes οὐ these gen- 
erals, than conducive to their importance and their profit, to keep 
together their bands, and to take foreign service. 
Chabrias had continued in service first in Cyprus, next with the na- 
tive Egyptian king Akoris. The Persians. against whom he served, 
found his hostility so inconvenient, that Pharnabazus demanded 
of the Athenians to recall him, on pain of the Great King’s displea- 
sure ; and requested at the same time that Iphikrates might be 
sent to aid the Persian satraps in organizing a great expedition 
against Egypt. The Athenians, to whom the goodwill of Persia was 
now of peculiar importance, complied on both points; recalled Cha- 
brias, who thus became disposable for the Athe 
despatched Iphikrates to take command 


Accordingly, 


nian service,2 and 
along with the Persians, 

Iphikrates, since the peace of Antalkidas, had employed his pel- 
tasts in the service οὐ the kings of Thrace: first of Se 
the shores οἵ the Propontis, whom he aided in the 
tain lost dominions, — next of Kotys, w 


uthes, near 
recovery of cer- 
hose favor he acquired, and 
arried.3 Not only did he enjoy 
great scope for warlike operations and plunder, among the “ butter 


whose daughter he presently m 


' Diodor. xv, 29. * Diodor. xv, 29. 
* Cornel. Nepos, Iphic: ates, c. 2 ; Chabrias, c. 2, 3 
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eating Thracians,”! — but he also acquired, ety anki ὋΝ 
of such produce as Thracian sito had us wage a - ; e = 
ith a boon even more important, — a sea waren’ 

κιρρθῆρῦτοι ot the Hebrus, called Drys, where ἜΗΝ ΝΣ : = 
tified post, and got together a Grecian colony ἬΝ = τηρῶ εὐ 
Miltiades, Alkibiades, and other eminent J ἜΗΝ = 

same thing before him; though Xenophon had re us μ 
‘tion when made to him by the earlier Seuthes. 


self.2 
done the 
similar propos 


z a great man in Thrace, yet by no means 
Iphikrates thus became a great man ξ 


abandoning his connection with Athens, but nga lo Sno 
each subservient to his importance in the other. we rt 
a situation to favor the projects of saps a ve od 
tile and territorial acquisitions in the Chersonese and other | 


! See an interesting Fragment (preserved by ee aly cae 
dy called Protesilaus — by the Athenian poet ar naner ot ies (7 a 
Cunk . Gree. Frag. iii, p. 182). It contains a curious description 0 
τὰ of [phikrates with the daughter of Kotys in ἜΝ Ἀνρρααροιτορς 4 
an abundant banquet and copious draughts of wine gi 
Thracians in the market-place :— | 
δειπνεῖν δ' ἄνδρας Bovtvpogayag 
αὐχμηροκόμας μυριοπληϑεῖς, ete., 


- imself girt 
brazen vessels as large as wine vats, full of broth, Kotys a - sr 
ὠμά, and serving the broth in a golden basin, then ett a op = a 
all the bowls of wine and water ready mixed, until he was nye ee 
man intoxicated. Iphikrates brought from Athens several o 

i ‘ te. 
layers on the harp and flu Sa 
: The distinction between the butter eaten, woe on rly iy 
i » olive-oil habitually consumed in Greece, des 

Thracians, and the olive-oil ha lly — 
The word elcnmpenions seems to indicate the absence of those ego: va 
guents which, at the banquet of Greeks, would have been vig τοὶ ae 
hair of the guests, giving to it a shining gloss and ner im 
it y n, however, sometimes anoint Z 

that the Lacedeemonian women, awe 
with butter, and not with oil; see Plutarch, adv. πον Ρ. - a ale 
The number of warlike stratagems in Thrace, ascri e : Ρ venus δα 

Polyznus and other Tactic writers, indicates that his exploits 


--continued. 
renowned as well as long continued Ξ τ: 
3 Theopomp. Fragm. 175, ed. Didot ; Demosth. cont. Aristokrat. p. 664. 


ee *e > P ἕω nN. : 17: 
3 Xenoph. Anab. vii, 2, 38; vii, 5,8; vil, 6, 43. Xen. Hellen. i, 5, 
lutarch, Alkibiad. c. 36. sik al 
‘ See also a striking passage (in Lysias Orat. XX Viii, pre αἰ τοῖς ᾿ 
about the advice given to Thrasybulus by a discontented τῷ st n, 
seize Byzantium, marry the daughter of Seuthes, and defy Athens. 


pariah id La 
BBE Lia iH PRT TE οι. 
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of Thrace, — he could also lend the aid of Athenian naval and mil 
itary art, not merely to princes in Thrace, but to others even be: 
yond those limits, — since we learn that Amyntas king of Mace. 
donia became so attached or indebted to him as to adopt him for 
his son.'. When sent by the Athenians to Persia, at the request 
of Pharnabazus (about 378 Β. c. apparently), Iphikrates had fair 
ground for anticipating that a career yet more lucrative was open- 
ing before him.? 


' AEschines, Fals. Leg. ο. 13. p. 249. 


At what time this adoption took place, we cannot distinctly make out; 
Amyntas died in 370 B.c., while from 371 B. C., Iphikrates seems to 
have been partly on service with the Persian satraps, partly in command of 
the Athenian fleet in the Ionian Sea (see Rehdantz, Vite Iphicratis, ete. ch. 
4). Therefore, the adoption took place at some time between 387-378 Β. C3 
perhaps after the restoration of Amyntas to his maritime dominions by the 
Lacedxmonian expedition against Olynthus — 382-380 Β. c. Amyntas 

was so weak and insecure, from the Thessalians, and other land-neighbors 

{see Demosth. cont. Aristokrat. p. 657. s. 112), that it was much to his ade 

vantage to cultivate the favor of a warlike Athenian established on the 

Thracian coast, like Iphikrates. 

* From these absences of men like Iphikrates and Chabrias, a conclusion 
has been drawn severely condemning the Athenian people. ‘They were so 
envious and ill-tempered (it has been said), that none of their generals 
could live with comfort at Athens; all lived abroad as they could. Cor- 
nelius Nepos (Chabrias, ο. 3) makes the remark. borrowed originally from 
Theopompus (Fr 117, ed. Didot), and transcribed by many modern com 
mentators as if it were exact and literal truth — “ Hoe Chabrias nuntio (i 
6. on being recalled from Egypt, in consequence of the remonstrance of 
Pharnabazus) Athenas rediit neque ibi diutius est moratus quam fuit ne 
cesse. Non enim libenter erat ante oculos civium suorum. quod et vivebat 
laute, et indulgebat sibi liberalius, quam ut invidiam vulgi posset etfugere 
Est enim hoc commune vitium in magnis liberisque civitatibus, ut invidia 
glorig comes sit, et libenter de his detrahant, quos eminere videant altius ; 
neque animo «quo pauperes alienam opulentium intuentur fortunam. — Ita- 
que Chabrias, quoad ei licebat, plurimum aberat. Neque vero solus ille 
aberat Athenis libenter, sed omnes fere principes fecerunt idem, quod 
tantum se ab invidid putabant abfuturos, quantum a conspectu suorum 
recessissent. Itaque Conon plurimum Cypri vixit, Iphicrates in Thracia, 
Timotheus Lesbi, Chares in Sigeo.” 

That the people of Athens, among other human frailties, had their fair 
share of envy and jealousy, is not to be deaied; but that these attributes 
belonged to them in a marked or peculiar manner, cannot (in my judg: 
ment) be shown by any evidence extant, — and most assuredly is not showy 
by the evidence here a_iuded to. 
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Iphikrates being thus abrcad, the Athenians joined with Che 
brias, in the mission and meas 1res for organizing their new confed- 


“ Chabrias was fond of a life of enjoyment and luxurious ee 
If instead of being an Athenian, he had been a Spartan, he ss ere ἣν 4 
edly have been compelled to expatriate in order to gratify this taste ; wh 
s the express drift and purpose of the Spartan disci προνάῳ sen = 
property, but to equalize the habits, enjoyments, cage γναρϑαροβκοῇ is = 
rich and poor. This is a point which the admirers ο 2 eg ——— 
phon and Plutarch, — attest not less clearly than Thucy . ~— τ , : 
totle, and others. if then it were considered a prool of γα δον ; — 
to debar rich men from spending their money in procareny 2 veer ded 
might fairly consider the reproach as made out ἀξ ταροι uy ent a 
Sparta. Not so against Athens. There was no city mm ee ar ne 
means of luxurious and comfortable living were more abundant y εχ " ,» 
for sale, nor where a rich man was more perfectly at liberty -» anne 
them. Of this the proofs are everywhere to be found. Even the ae ni 
very Chabrias, Ktesippus, who inherited the appetite par does 
out the greater qualities of his father, — found the wages se 
his appetite so unfortunately easy at Athens, that _ ypreen - ᾿ son 
stance in such expenses (Plutarch, Phokion, ce. 7; Athenseu ν κα Pp = δ) 
And Chares was even better liked at Athens in consequence of his “ 
e.—if we are to believe another Fragment (238) 


was 


enjoyment and licens 


ame Theopompus. . 
ge allegation of ‘Theopompus and Nepos, therefore, is neither true as 


matter of fact, nor sufficient, if it had been true, to sustain the —— 
J - . . 

of a malignant Athenian public, with which they connect it. Iphi oust 

and Chabrias did not stay away from Athens because they ee ev 
τοὶ : but because both of them were 

feared the envy of their countrymen ; 
ἕω gainers by doing so, in importance, in profit, and in tastes. oem : 
them were men πολεμικοὶ καὶ φιλοπόλεμοι ἐσχάτως (to use an expression 


i ian Klearchus — Anab. ii, 6, 1); both 

hon respecting the Lacedsemonian b. , 
rh ies and had great abilities for war, — qualities _ _ 
patible with strong appetite for enjoyment; while ρον of = - re 
ivi ; d debate of Athens when . 

te or talent for the civil routine an 
πω. each of them was commander of a body of seeing wore gi 
i i i well as foreign distinction ; 
means he could obtain lucrative service as Sh 
i i hy both of them preferre 
that we can assign a sufficient reason W ΜΡ 
i f the nine years that the peace 
gent from Athens during most part 0 λ — 
i i ds, Iphikrates was abroad three o years, 
talkidas continued. Afterwards, spon steKe 
i i i by order of the Athenians ; 
in service with the Persian satraps, 5) ee δριριδεννα 
also long time aftzrwards, again on foreign s 6, to Eg} ί 
Se ade eee the Spartan king Agesilaus was there ἊΝ ποτ Ρεν oe 
i i ing out on command from ens 
long *way, since we find him going pga 
i -- ἢ. cont. Aristokr. p. 677, 8. : 
r“ynese in 359-358 B.c. — Demost . 677 

ae he, nor Agesilaus, went there tc escape the mischief of envious 
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eracy, two other colleagues, of whom we now hear for the first time 
— Timotheus sen of Konon, and Kallistratus the most celebrated 
orator of his tim2.! The abilities of Kallistratus were not military 
at all; while Timotheus and Chabrias were men of distinguished 
military merit. But in acquiring new allies and attracting depu- 
lies to her proposed congress, Athens stood in need of persuasive 
appeal, conciliatory dealing, and substantial fairness in all her prop- 
ositions, not less than of generalship. We are told that Timothe- 
us, doubtless as son of the liberator Konon, from the recollections 
of the battle of Knidus — was especially successful in procuring 
new adhesions; and probably Kallistratus,2 going round with ‘Pin 
to the different islands, contributed by his eloquence not a little to 
the same result. On their invitation, many cities entered as con- 


countrymen. Demosthenes does not talk of Iphikrates as being uncom- 
fortable in Athens, or anxious to get out of it; see Orat. cont. Meidiam 
535, 5. 83. | : Ag 
Again, as to the case of Konon and his residence in Cyprus ; it is trul 
surprising to see this fact cited as an illustration of Athenian ἡκίουον κι 
ill-temper. Konon went to Cyprus immediately after the disaster of Aézos- 
potami, and remained there, or remained away from Athens, for eleven ote 
(405-393 B. 6.) until the year after his victory at Knidus, Tt will be recol 
aa we was one of the six Athenian generals who commanded the 
Milind surat ϑσμᾶμ κε 
‘ -merited infamy the 
generals commanding. Konon was so far less guilty than his colleagues, as 
he was in a condition to escape with eight ships when the rest were μὰ - 
tured. But he could not expect, and plainly did not expect, to be Sih 
show his face again in Athens, unless he could redeem the Siiegie some 
signal fresh service. He nobly paid this debt to his country, by the viet 
of Knidus in 394 B.C.; and then came back the vear δεν toa sited 
ful and honorable welcome at Athens. About a year or more after Pega 
went out again as envoy to Persia in the service of his country. He wee 
there seized and imprisoned by the satrap Tiribazus, but contrived to make 
his escape, and died at Cyprus, as it would appear, about 390 B.c Noth- 
ing therefore can be more unfounded than the allegation of esos us 
“that Konon lived abroad at Cyprus, because he was afraid of ae. 
served ill-temper from the public at Athens.” For what time Timothe 
may have lived at Lesbos, we have no means of saying. But from the sti 
$70 B.C. down to his death, we hear of him so frequently elsewhere, in the 
service of his country, that his residence cannot have been long . 
' schines, Fals. Leg. 6. 40, p. 283. ν 
ω " The employment of the new word συντάξεις, instead of the unpopular 
TM φόρους, is expressly ascribed to Kallistratus, — Harpokration in Voce 
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tederates.! Αἱ this time (as in the earlier confederacy of Delos) 
all who joined must have been unconstrained members. And we 
may understand the motives of their junction, when we read the 
picture drawn by Isokrates (in 380 B. 0.) of the tyranny of the 
Persians on the Asiatic mainland, threatening, to absorb the neigh- 
boring islands. Not only was there now a new basis of imposing 
force, presented by Athens and ‘Thebes in union — but there was 
also a wide-spread hatred of imperial Sparta, aggravated since her 
perversion of the pretended boon of autonomy, promised by the 
peace of Antalkidas ; and the conjunction of these sentiments caused 
the Athenian mission of invitation to be extremely successfal. All 
the cities in Eubcea (except Histiaea, at the north of the island) 
— as well as Chios, Mityléné, Byzantium, and Rhodes — the three 
former of whom had continued favorably inclined to Athens ever 
since the peace of Antalkidas,? — all entered into the confederacy. 
An Athenian fleet under Chabrias, sailing among the Cyclades 
and the other islands of the /&gean, aided in the expulsion of the 
Lacedszemonian harmosts,? together with their devoted local oligar 
chies, wherever they still subsisted ; and all the cities thus libera- 
ted became equal members of the newly-constituted congress at 
Athens. After a certain interval, there came to be not less than 


1 Isokrates gives the number twenty-four cities (Or. xv, Permut. s. 120). So 
also Deinarchus cont. Demosthen. s. 15; cont. Philokl. s. 17. The statement 
of ZEschines, that Timotheus brought seventy-five cities into the confederacy, 
appears large, and must probably include all that that general either ac- 
quired or captured (/Esch. Fals. Leg. c. 24, p. 263). Though I think the 
number twenty-four probable enough, yet it is difficult to identify what 
towns they were. For Isokrates, so far as he particularizes, includes Samos, 
Sestos, and Krithdté, which were not acquired until many years afterwards, 
— in 366-365 B. Cc. 

Neither of these orators distinguish between those cities which Timotheus 
brought or persuaded to ceme into the confederacy, when it was first formed 
(among which we may reckon Eubcea, or most part οἵ it— Plutarch, De 
Glor. Athen. p. 351 A.) —from those others which he afterwards took by 


siege, like Samos. 

5 Isokrates, Or. xiv, Plataic. s. 30. 

3 Isokrates, Or. xiv, (Plat.) 5.20. Οἱ μὲν γὰρ ὑφ᾽ ὑμῶν κατὰ κρότος ἁλόν- 
τες εὐθὺς μὲν ἁρμοστοῦ καὶ δουλείας ἀπηλλάγησαν, viv de τοῦ συνεδρίου καὶ 


τῆς ἐλευϑερίας μετέχουσιν, etc. 
The adverb of time here used indicates about 372 B.c., about a year be 


fore the battle of Leaktra. 
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seventy cities, many of them separately powerful, which sent dep 
uties to it ;! an aggregate sutlicient to intimidate Sparta, and ever 
to flatter Athens with the hope of restoration to something like her 
former lustre. 

The first votes both of Athens herself, and cf the newly-assem- 
bled congress, threatened war upon the largest seale. A resolution 
was passed to equip twenty thousand hoplites, five hundred horse- 
men, and two hundred triremes.2 Probably the insular and Ionie 
deputies promised each a certain contribution of money, but noth- 
ing beyond. We do not, however, know how much, — nor how 
far the engagements, large or small, were realized, — nor whether 
Athens was authorized to enforce execution against defaulters, — 
or was in circumstances to act upon such authority, if granted to 
her by the congress. It was in this way (as the reader will recol- 
lect from my fifth volume) that Athens had first rendered herself 
unpopular in the confederacy of Delos, — by enforcing the reso- 
lutions of the confederate synod against evasive or seceding mem- 
bers. It was in this way that what was at first a voluntary asso- 
ciation had ultimately slid into an empire by constraint. Under 
the new circumstances of 378 B. C., we may presume that the con- 
federates, though ardent and full of promises on first assembli 
at Athens, were even at the outset not exact, and became after 
wards still less exact, in performance ; yet that Athens was forced 
to be reserved in claiming, or in exercising, the right of enforce 
ment. To obtain a vote of contribution by the majority of depu- 
ties present, was only the first step in the process ; to obtain pune. 
tual payment, when the Athenian fleet was sent round for the 

purpose of collecting, — yet without incurring dangerous unpopu- 
larity, — was the second step, but by far the most doubtful and 
difficult. 

It must, however, be borne in mind that at this moment, when 
the confederacy was first formed, both Athens and the other cities 


’ Diodor. xv, 30 

? Diodor. xv, 29. 

Polybius (ii, 62) states that the Athenians sent out (not merely, voted te 
send out) ten thousand hoplites, and manned one hundred triremes. 

Both these authors treat the resolution as if it were taken by the Avhe 


Mians alone; but we must regard it in conjunction with the newly-assem 
bled synod of allies. 
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same together from a spontaneous impulse of anes? Εν 
and cooperation. A few years afterwards, = oe spines 
changed ; Athens selfish, and the confederates re i oe ξ Hon a9 
as well by their position of renovated headship, as : 7 pea . 
mosity against Sparta, - oe pede ie wie 
ir own, both financial and muitary. [ὦ σε 2 
rn ἜΣ ae superior in the 7Egean, they Pci pebuon 
territory of Histizea in Eubecea, and annexed to t eit es . ἊΝ 
the islands of Peparéthus and Skiathus. They staan 
themselves also a direct property-tax ; to what amount, however, 
arene occasion of this tax that they cnuagines ihe 
change in the financial arrangements and sears eae (2 
a change conferring note upon the nahmcane ct xi = sme . 
378-377). The great body οἱ substantial ΗΘ πὴ ν 
well as metics were now classified anew for eo oe 
It will be remembered that even from the time 6 —_ aed 
zens of Athens had been distributed into epeianse e “i p08 
siomedimni, Hippeis, Zeugite, Thétes, — ae εὐ τω » 
other by the amount of their respective pr ies. τῇ ie 
‘. asses, the fourth, or poorest, paid no direct taxes Brie 

ae tics were taxed ee eR ponies a 
δ certal rtion of their actual propert - ‘ 

igs ὧν τῶν Hae (or Pentakosiomedimni, secre ae 
or above the minimum income of five hundred me cont a 
per annum) was entered in the tax-book ata ove tastes sti 
times their income; that of the Hippeis (comprising all : ae 
sessed between three hundred and ἐἰρούολννν τον ποθεν μῦν νὰ 
Σ a) ς  {ἰτη65 their income; that o 6 Zeugite - 
peep oe by gic income between two hundred and three 


| ᾿, ἐπεὶ τοῦ d iv ἀπεσχόμεϑα 
me De Vectigal. v, 6. οὔκουν καὶ ror’, ἐπεὶ τοῦ ἀδικεῖν ἀπεσχόμεϑα, 
ΓΤ" προστάται τοῦ ναυτικοῦ 


πάλιν ὑπὸ τῶν νησιωτῶν ἑκόντων 
ἤμεϑα; : = 
gsr early years of this confederacy, votive offerings of her τ 
owns, in token of cratitude to Athens, were decreed by the = - sh 
well “ἰὼ the general body of allies. These crowns were stil i ait 
thirty years afterwards at Athens, with commemorative inscrip on 
mosthen. cont. Androtion. ¢. 21, p. 616; cont. psa eet ἢ we a 
2 For the description of the Solonian census, see Vol. I, Ch. xi, p. 
of this History. 
VOL. &. Sou. 
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aundred medimni) at five times their income. A medimnus 
of corn was counted as equivalent to a drachma; which permitted 
the application of this same class-system to movable property aa 
well as toland. So that, when an actual property-tax (or evsphor a 
was imposed, it operated as an equal or proportional tax, so far as 
regarded all the members of the same class; but as a graduated 
or progressive tax, upon ail the members of the richer class as 
compared with those of the poorer. 
The three Solonian property-classes above named appear to 
have lasted, though probably not without modifications, down to 
the close of the Peloponnesian war; and to have been in great 
part preserved, after the renovation of the democracy in B. c. 403, 
during the archonship of Eukleides.! Though eligibility to the 
great offices of state had before that time ceased to be dependent 
on pecuniary qualification, it was still necessary to possess some 
means of distinguishing the wealthier citizens, not merely in 
case of direct taxation being imposed, but also because the lia 
bility to serve in liturgies or burdensome offices was consequent 
on a man’s enrolment as possessor of more than a given minimum 
of property. It seems, therefore, that the Solonian census, in its 
ae principles of classification and graduation, was retained. 
Each man’s property being valued, he was ranged in one of three 
or more classes according to its amount. For each of the classes, 
a fixed proportion of taxable capital to each man’s property was 
assumed, and each was entered in the schedule, not for his whole 
property, but for the sum of taxable capital corresponding to his 
property, according to the proportion assumed. In the first or 
Tichest class, the taxable capital bore a greater ratio to the actual 
property than in the less rich; in the second, a greater ratio than 
in the third. The sum of all these items of taxable capital, in ail 
the different classes, set opposite to each man’s name in the 
schedule, constituted the aggregate census of Attica ; upon which 
all direct property-tax was imposed, in equal proportion upon 
every man. 
Respecting the previous modifications in the register of taxable 
property, or the particulars of its distribution into classes, which 


This i ’ ini 
is : emi 
is M. Boeckh’s opinion, seemingly correct, as far as can be made 


sut = subject very imperfectly known (Public Economy of Athens. B 
Υ. ch. 7 * : 
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had been introduced in 403 B. c. at the archonship of Euklei- 
des, we have no information. Nor can we make out how large 
or how numerous were the assessments of direct property-tax, 
imposed at Athens between that archonship and the archonship 
of Nausinikus in 378 s.c. But at this latter epoch the reg- 
ister was again considerably modified, at the moment when Ath- 
ens was bracing herself up for increased exertions. A new 
valuation was made of the property of every man possessing prop- 
erty tc the amount of twenty-five min (or twenty-five hundred 
drachmz) and upwards. Proceeding upon this valuation, every 
one was entered in the schedule for a sum of taxable capital equal 
to a given fraction of what he possessed. But this fraction was 
different in each of the different classes. How many classes there 
were, we do not certainly know; nor can we tell, except in refer- 
ence to the lowest class taxed, what sum was taken as the 
minimum for any one of them. There could hardly have been 
less, however, than three classes, and there may probably have 
been four. But respecting the first or richest class, we know that 
each man was entered in the schedule for a taxable capital equal 
to one-fifth of his estimated property; and that possessors of 
fifteen talents were included in it. The father of Demosthenes 
died in this year, and the boy Demosthenes was returned by his 
guardians to the first class, as possessor of fifteen talents ; upon 
which his name was entered on the schedule with a taxable capital 
of three talents set against him; being one-fifth of his actual 
property. The taxable capital of the second class was entered at 
a fraction less than one-fifth of their actual property (probably 
enough, one-sixth, the same as all the registered metics) ; that of 
the third, at a fraction still smaller ; of the fourth (if there was a 
fourth), even smaller than the third. This last class descended 
down to the minimum of twenty-five minz, or twenty-five hun- 


dred drachme ; below which no account was taken.! 


1 Demosthen. cont. Aphob. i, p. 815, 816; cont. Aphob. ii, p. 836; cont. 
Aphob. de Perjur. p. 862. Compare Boeckh, Publ. Econ. Ath. iv, 7. 

In the exposition which M. Boeckh gives of the new property-schedule 
introduced under the archonship of Nausinikus, he inclines to the hypothe- 
sis of four distinct Classes, thus distributed (p. 671 of the new edition of 


his Staats-haushaltung der Athener) : — 
1. The first class included all persons who possessed property to the value 
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Besides the taxable capitals of the citizens, thus graduated, the 
schedule also included those of the metics or resident aliens; who 
were each enrolled (without any difference of greater or smaller 
property, above twenty-five minz) at a taxable capital equal to 
one-sixth of his actual property ;! being a proportion less than 


the richest class of citizens, and probably equal to the second class 
in order of wealth. All these items summed up amounted to five 
thousand seven hundred and fifty or six thousand talents,2 forming 
the aggregate schedule of taxable property ; that is, something 
near about six thousand talents. A property-tax was no part of 
the regular ways and means of the state. It was imposed only on 
special occasions ; and whenever it was imposed, it was assessed 
upon this schedule, — every man, rich or poor, being rated equally 
according to his taxable capital as there entered. A property-tax 
of one per cent. would thus produce sixty talents ; two per cent, 
one hundred and twenty talents, etc. It is highly probable that 
the exertions of Athens during the archonship of Nausinikus, when 
this new schedule was first prepared, may have caused a property- 
tax to be then imposed, but we do not know to what amount.3 


of twelve talents and upwards. They were entered on the schedule, each 
for one-fifth, or twenty per cent. of his property. 

2. The second class comprised all who possessed property to the a 
mount of six talents, but below twelve talents. Each was enrollea in the 
schedule, for the amount of sixteen per cent. upon his property. 

3. The third class included all whose possessions amounted to the value 
of two talents, but did not reach six talents. Each was entered in the 
schedule at the figure of twelve per cent. upon his property. 

4. The fourth class comprised all, from the minimum of twenty-five ming, 
but below the maximum of two talents. Each was entered in the schedule 
for the amount of eight per cent. upon his property. 

This detail rests upon no positive proof; but it serves to illustrate the 
principle of distribution, and of graduation, then adopted. 

’ Demosthen. cont. Androtion. p.612,c.17. τὸ éxrdv μέρος εἰσφέρειν 
μετὰ τῶν μετοίκων. : 

* Polybius states the former sum (ii, 62), Demosthenes the latter (De 
Symmoriis, p. 183, c. 6). Boeckh however has shown, that Polybius did 
not correctly conceive what the sum which he stated really meant. 

* I am obliged again, upon this point, to dissent from M. Boeckh, who 
sets it down as positive matter of fact that a property-tax of five per cent. 
amounting to three hundred talents, was imposed and levied in the a:chon- 
ship of Nausinikus (Publ. Econ. Ath. iv, 7, 8. p. 517-521, Eng Transl). The 
evidence upon which this is asserted, is, a pawsage of Demosthenes conc. An. 
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Along with this new schedule of taxable capital, a new distriba 
tion of the citizens now took place into certain bodies called Sym- 
mories. As far as we can make out, on a very obscure subject, it 
seems that these Symmories were twenty in number, two to each 
tribe ; that each contained sixty citizens, thus making one thousand 
two hundred in all; that these one thousand two hundred were 
the wealthiest citizens of the schedule, — containing, perhaps, the 
two first out of the four classes enrolled. Among these one thou- 
sand two hundred, however, the three hundred wealthiest stood 
out as a separate body; thirty from each tribe. These three 
hundred were the wealthiest men in the city, and were called 
“the leaders or chiefs of the Symmories.” The three hundred 
and the twelve hundred corresponded, speaking roughly, to the 
old Solonian classes of Pentakosiomedimni and Hippeis ; of which 


drotion. (p. 606. ο. 14). Ὑμῖν παρὰ τὰς ε ἰσφορὰς τὰς ἀπὸ Ν av 
σινίκου, παρ᾽ ἴσως τάλαντα τριακόσια ἢ μικρῷ πλείω, ἔλλειμμα τέτταρα 
καὶ δέκα ἐστὶ τάλαντα ὧν ἑπτὰ οὗτος (Androtion) εἰσέπραξεν. Now these 
words imply, —not that a property-tax of about three hundred talents had 
been levied or called for during the archonship of Nausinikus, but — that ᾿ 
total sum of three hundred talents, or thereabouts, had been levied (or call- 
ed for) by all the various property-taxes imposed Srom the archonship of ἔην 
sinikus down to the date of the speech. The oration was spoken about 355 Β. Ο.: 
the archonship of Nausinikus was in 378 B.c. What the speaker affirms, 
theretove, is, that a sum of three hundred talents had been levied or called for 
by all the various property-taxes imposed between these two dates ; and 
that the aggregate sum of arrears due upon all of them, at the time when 
Androtion entered upon his office, was fourteen talents. 

Tavlor, indeed, in his note, thinking that the sum of three hundred tal- 
ents is very small, as the aggregate of all property-taxes imposed for twen- 
tw-three years, suggests that it might be proper to read ἐπὶ Navotvixov 
instead of ἀπὸ Ναυσινίκου ; and I presume that M. Boeckh adopts that 
reading. But it would be unsafe to found an historical assertion upon such 
a change of text, even if the existing text were more indefensible than it 
actually is. And surely the plural number τὰς εἰσφορὰς proves that the ora- 
tor has in view, not the single property-tax imposed in the archonship of 
Nausinikus, but two or more property-taxes, imposed at different times. 
Besides, Androtion devoted himself to the collection of outstanding arrears 
generally, in whatever year they might have accrued. He would have no 
motive to single out those which had accrued in the year 378 B. C. ἢ more- 
over, those arrears would probably have become confounded with ae 
long before 355 B. c. Demosthenes selects the year of Nausinikus wctior 
initial period, because it was then that the new schedule and a new . 


oning, began 
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watter class there had also been twelve hundred, at the beginning 
of the Peloponnesian war.! The liturgies, or burdensome and 
costly offices, were discharged principally by the Three Hundred, 
but partly also by the Twelve Hundred. It would seem that the 
former was a body essentially fluctuating, and that after a man 
had been in it for some time, discharging the burdens belonging to 
it, the Stratégi or Generals suffered him to be mingled with the 
Twelve Hundred, and promoted one of the latter body to take his 
place in the Three Hundred. As between man and man, too, the 
Attic law always admitted the process called Antidosis, or Ex- 
change of Property. Any citizen wko believed himself to have 
been overcharged with costly liturgies, and that another citizen, 
as rich or richer than himself, had not borne his fair share,— 
might, if saddled with a new liturgy, require the other to under- 
take it in his place; and in case of refusal, might tender to him 
an exchange of properties, under an engagement that he would 
undertake the new charge, if the property of the other were made 
over to him. 


It is to be observed, that besides the twelve hundred wealthiest 
citizens who composed the Symmories, there were a more con- 
siderable number of less wealthy citizens not included in them, yet 


still liable to the property-tax ; persons who possessed property 
from the minimum of twenty-five mine, up to some maximum 
that we do not know, at which point the Symmories began, — 
and who corresponded, speaking loosely, to the third class or 
Zeugite of the Solonian census. The two Symmories of each 
tribe (comprising its one hundred and twenty richest members) 
superintended the property-register of each tribe, and collected the 
contributions due from its less wealthy registered members. Oc- 
casionally, when the state required immediate payment, the thirty 
richest men in each tribe (making up altogether the three hundred) 
advanced the whole sum of tax chargeable upon the tribe, having 
their legal remedy of enforcement against the other members for 
the recovery of the sum chargeable upon each. The richest 
citizens were thus both armed with rights and charged with duties, 


' Respecting the Symmories, compare Boeckh, Staats-haushaltung der 
Athener, iv, 9, 10, Schomanr, Antiq. Jur. Publ. Grecor. 5. 78; Parreidt 
De Symmoriis, p. 18 seg. 
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such as had not belonged to them before the archonship iene 
sinikus. By their intervention (it was supposed) ΜΝ schedule 
would be kept nearer to the truth as respects the assessment on 
each individual, while the sums actually imposed planet tae μὲ 
immediately forthcoming, than if the state directly inte e y 
officers of its own. Soon after, the system of the a 
extended to the trierarchy ; a change which had nen at first - 
contemplated. Each Symmory had its chiefs, its — 
assessors, acting under the general presidency of - tnd 
Twenty-five years afterwards, we also find Demosthenes (then 
about thirty years of age) recommending a still more compre- 
hensive application of the same principle, so that — οἷν 
ships, and all the means and forces of the state, migh . 
parcelled into distinct fractions, and consigned to distinct Sym- 
mories, each with known duties of limited extent for the ei 
persons to perform, and each exposed not merely to luga egg 
but also to loss of esteem, in the event of a 
will rather appear, however, that, in practice, the system Oo ond 
mories came to be greatly abused, and to produce permcious effects 
rer anticipated. 
gi aus however, I only notice this new financial and ie 
tical classification introduced in 378 B.C., as one evidence 0 the 
ardour with which Athens embarked in her projected me — 
Sparta. The feeling among her allies, the eam ee 
determined. The government of Leontiades and the Sp 
garrison had left behind it so strong an antipathy, that the ὌΝ 
majority of citizens, embarking heartily in plea — 
them, lent themselves to all the orders of Pelopidas an a“ ~ 
leagues ; who, on their part, had no other thought but to ἠκ το 5 
common enemy. ‘The Theban government now became pro ᾿ y 
democratical in form; and still more democratical in spirit, from 
the unanimous ardor pervading the whole mass. _Its oe 
force was put under the best training ; the most fertile soiowsce 
the plain north of Thebes, from which the chief ieee 5 om 
city came, was surrounded by a ditch and a palisade, 7 hi en 
expected Spartan invasion; and the memorable Sacre ane 
now for the first time organized. This was a brigade o ee 


' Ven. Hellen. v, 4 38 
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hundred hoplites, called the Lochus, or regiment of the city, as 
being consecrated to the defence of the Kadmeia, or macgelia 
It was put under constant arms and training, at the public ex 
pense, like the Thousand at Aryos, of whom mention was made 
in my seventh volume.? It consisted of youthful citizens from the 
best families, distinguished for their strength and courage amidst 
the severe trials of the palestra in Thebes, and was marshalled in 
such manner, that each pair of neighboring soldiers were at the 
same time intimate friends ; so that the whole band were thus 
kept together by ties which no dangers could sever. At first its 
destination, under Gorgidas its commander (as we see <a the 
select Three Hundred who fought in 424 p.c. at the battle of 
Delium),? was to serve as front rank men, for the general body of 
hoplites to follow. But from a circumstance to be mentioned pres. 
ently, it came to be employed by Pelopidas and Epaminondas as 
a regiment by itself, and in a charge was then found irresistible.4 
We must remark that the Thebans had always been good sol- 
diers, both as hoplites and as cavalry. The existing enthusiasm, 
therefore, with the more sustained training, only raised good sol- 
diers into much better. But Thebes was now blessed with another 
good fortune, such as had never yet befallen her. She found 
among her citizens a leader of the rarest excellence. It is now 
for the first time that Epaminondas, the son of Polymnis, begins 
to stand out in the public life of Greece. His family, poor vathine 
than rich, was among the most ancient in Thebes. belonging to 
) 5S 


' Plutarch. Pelopid. ο. 18, 19. 

* Hist. of Greece, Vol. VII, ch. ly, p. 11. 

> Diodor. xii, 70. 

These pairs of neighbors who fought side by side at Delium were called 
Heniochi and Parabate, — Charioteers and Side Companions; a name bor 
rowed from the analogy of chariot-fighting, as described in the Tliad and 
probably in many of the lost epic poems; the charioteer being himself an 
— warrior, though occupied for the moment with other duties. — 

» a ‘ ῷ » “J >. « ‘J ry . 
ipa and Sthenelus, Pandarus and /Eneas, Patroklus and Automedon, 

* Plutarch, Pelopidas, ο. 18, 19. 

O συντα γϑεὶς ὑπὸ ᾿Επεμινώνδου ἱερὸς λόχος (Hieronymus apud Athens- 
θῶ eb p. 602 A.). There was ἃ Carthag’nian military division which 

re the same title, ¢ ϑ : itize 
>a : omposed of chosen and wealthy citizens, two thousand 

ve hnndred in number (Diodor. xvi, 80). 
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those Gentes called Sparti, whcse heroic progenitors were said to 
have sprung from the dragon’s teeth sown by Kadmus.' He 
seems to have been now of middle age; Pelopidas was younger, 
and of a very rich family ; yet the relations between the two were 
those of equal and intimate friendship, tested in a day of battle, 
wherein the two were ranged side by side as hoplites, and where 
Epaminondas had saved the life of his wounded friend, at the cost 
of several wounds, and the greatest possible danger, to himself.? 

Epaminondas had discharged, with punctuality, those military 
and gymnastic duties which were incumbent on every Theban 
citizen. But we are told that in the gymnasia he studied to ae 
quire the maximum of activity rather than of strength; the nimble 
movements of a runner and wrestler, — not the heavy muscular 
ity, purchased in part by excessive nutriment, of the Boeotian 
pugilist.3 He also learned music, vocal and instrumental, and 

δ Pausan. viii, 11, 5 

Dikearchus, only one generation afterwards, complained that he could 
not find out the name of the mother of Epaminondas (Plutarch, Agesil. 
c. 19. 

3 Plutarch, Pelop. c.4; Pausan. ix, 13,1 According to Plutarch, Epami- 
nondas had attained the age of forty years, before he became publicly knowp 
{De Occult. Vivendo, p. 1129 C.). 

Plutarch affirms that the battle (in which Pelopidas was desperately 
wounded, and saved by Epaminondas) took place at Mantinea, when they 
were fighting on the side of the Lacedemonians, under king Agesipolis, 
against the Arcadians; the Thebans being at that time friends of Sparta, 
and having sent a contingent to her aid. 

I do not understand what battle Plutarch can here mean The Thebans 
were never so united with Sparta as to send any contingent to her aid, after 
the capture of Athens (in 404 B.c.). Most critics think that the war refer 
red to by Plutarch, is, the expedition conducted by Agesipolis against Man- 
tinea, whereby the city was broken up into villages —in 385 B.c., see Mr. 
Clinton’s Fasti Hellenici ad 385 Β. c. But, in the first place, there cannot 
have been any Theban contingent then assisting Agesipolis ; for Thebes 
was on terms unfriendly with Sparta, —and certainly was not her ally. In 
the next place, there does not seem to have been any battle, according te 
Xenophon’s account. 

1 therefore am disposed to question Plutarch’s account, as to this allegea 
battle of Mantinea ; though I think it probable that Epaminondas may have 
saved the life of Pelopidas at some earlier conflict, before the peace of An- 
talkidas. 

? Cornel. Nepos, Epamin. c.2; Plutarch, Apophth. Reg. p.192 D.; Ari 
stophan. Acharn. 872 

VOL. xX. ν 
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dancing; by which, in those days, was meant, not simply the 
power of striking the lyre or blowing the flute, but all that be- 
longed to the graceful, expressive, and emphatic management, 
either of the voice or of the body ; rhythmical pronunciation, ex- 
ercised by repetition of the poets, — and disciplined movements, 
for taking part in a chorie festival with becoming consonance 
amidst a crowd of citizen performers. Of such gymnastic and 
musical training, the combination of which constituted an accom- 
plished Grecian citizen, the former predominated at Thebes, the 
latter at Athens. Moreover, at Thebes the musical training was 
based more upon the flute (for the construction of which, excellent 
reeds grew near the Lake Kopais); at Athens more upon the 
lyre, which admitted of vocal accompaniment by the player. The 
Athenian Alkibiades! was heard to remark, when he threw away 
his flute in disgust, that flute-playing was a fit occupation for the 
Thebans, since they did not know how to speak ; and in regard to 
the countrymen of Pindar? generally, the remark was hardly less 
true than contemptuous. On this capital point, Epaminondas 
formed a splendid exception. Not only had he learnt the lyre3 
as well as the flute from the best masters, but also, dissenting 
from his brother Kapheisias and his friend Pelopidas, he mani- 
fested from his earliest years an ardent intellectual impulse, 
which would have been remarkable even in an Athenian. He 
sought with eagerness the conversation of the philosophers within 
his reach, among whom were the Theban Simmias and the Taren- 
tine Spintharus, both of them once companions of Sokrates; sq 
that the stirring influence of the Sokratie method would thus find 
its way, partially and at second-hand, to the bosom of Epaminon- 
das. As the relations between Thebes and Athens, ever since 
the close of the Peloponnesian war, had become more and more 


Compare the citations in Athenzus, xX, p. 417. The perfection of form 
required in the runner was also different from that required in the wrestl 
{Xenoph. Memor. iii, 8,4 ; iii, 10, 6). ibe 

’ Plutarch, Alkib. c. 2. 

* Pindar, Olymp. vi, 90. 

oe ἀρχαῖον ὄνειδος ---- Βοιώτιον by, ete. 

Aristoxenus mentions the flute, Cicero and Cornelius Nepos the tyre 


(Aristoxen. Fr. 60, ed. Didot, ap. Athene. iv, p. 184: ΟἹ eee 
3, 4; Cornel. Nepos, Epamin. c. 2). »P ; Cicers, Tusc. Disp. i, 
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friendly, growing at length into alliance and joint war against the 
Spartans, we may reasonably presume that he profited by 
teachers at the latter city as well as at the former. But the per- 
son to whom he particularly devoted himself, and whom he not 
only heard as a pupil, but tended almost as a son, during the 
close of an aged lite, — was a Tarentine exile, named Lysis; a 
member of the Pythagorean brotherhood, who, from causes which 
we cannot make out, had sought shelter at Thebes, and dwelt there 
until his death.! With him, as well as with other philosophers, 
Epaminondas discussed all the subjects of study and inquiry 
then afloat. By perseverance in this course for some years, he 
not only acquired considerable positive instruction, but also be- 
came practised in new and enlarged intellectual combinations ; and 
was, like Perikles,? emancipated from that timorous interpretation 
of nature, which rendered so many Grecian commanders the slaves 
of signs and omens. His patience as a listener, and his indiffer- 
ence to showy talk on his own account, were so remarkable, that 
Spintharus (the father of Aristoxenus), after numerous conversa- 
tions with him, affirmed that he had never met with any one who 
understood more, or talked less. 


' Aristoxenus, Frag. 11, ed. Didot; Plutarch, De Gen. Socr. p. 583, 
Cicero, De Offic. i, 44, 155; Pausan. ix, 13,1; lian, V. H. iii, 17. 

The statement (said to have been given by Aristoxenus, and copied by 
Plutarch as well as by Jamblichus) that Lysis, who taught Epaminondas, 
had been one of the persons actually present in the synod of Pythagoreans 
at Kroton when Kylon burnt down the house, and that he with another had 
been the only persons who escaped — cannot be reconciled with chronology. 

* Compare Diodor. xv, 52 with Plutarch, Perikles, c. 6, and Plutarch, De- 
mosthenes, c. 20. 

4 Plutarch, De Gen. Sokrat. p. 576 D. μετείληφε παιδείας διαφώρου καὶ πε- 
ριττῆς —(p. 585 D.) τὴν ἀρίστην τροφὴν ἐν φιλοσοφίᾳ ---- (p. 592 F.) Σπένϑα- 
ρος ὁ Ταραντῖνος οὐκ ὀλίγον αὐτῷ (Epaminondas) συνδιατρίψας ἐνταῦϑα 
χρόνον, ἀεὶ δῆπου λέγει, μηδενὶ που τῶν καϑ᾽ ἑαυτὸν ἀνϑρώπων ἐντετευχέναι, 
μήτε πλείονα γιγνώσκοντι μῆτε ἐλάττονα φϑεγγομένῳ. Compare Cornel. 
Nepos, Epamin. c. 3—and Plutarch, De Audiend. c. 8, p. 39 F. 

We may fairly presume that this judgment of Spintharus was communi- 
cated by him to his son Aristoxenus, from whom Plutarch copied it; and 
we know that Aristoxenus in his writings mentioned other particulars 
respecting Epaminondas (Atheneus, iv, p. 184). We see thus that Plutarch 
had access to good sources of information respecting the latter. And ashe 
bad composed a life of Epaminondas (Plutarch, Agesil. c. 28), though un- 
fortunately it has not reached us, we may be confident that he had taken 
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Nor did such reserve proceed from any want of ready powers 
of expression. On the contrary, the eloquence of Epaminondas, 
when he entered upon his public career, was shown to be nog 
merely preeminent among Thebans, but effective even against the 
best Athenian opponents.! But. his disposition was essentiall 
modest and unambitious, combined with a strong intellectual curi- 
osity and 1 great capacity; a rare combination amidst a race 
usually erring on the side of forwardness and self-esteem. Little 
moved by personal ambition, and never cultivating popularity by 
unworthy means, Epaminondas was still more indifferent on the 
score of money. He remained in contented poverty to the end of 
his life, not leaving enough to pay his funeral expenses, yet repu- 
diating not merely the corrupting propositions of foreigners, but 
also the solicitous tenders of personal friends ;2 though we are told 
that, when once serving the costly office of choregus, he permitted 
his friend Pelopidas to bear a portion of the expense.s As he 
thus stood exempt from two οὐ the besetting infirmities which 
most frequently misguided eminent Greek Statesmen, so there was 
a third characteristic not less estimable in his moral character ; 
the gentleness of his political antipathies, — his repugnance to 
harsh treatment of conquered enemies, —and his refusal to min- 
gle in intestine bloodshed. If ever there were men whose con- 
duct seemed to justify unmeasured retaliation, it was Leontiades 
and his fellow-traitors. They had opened the doors of the Kad- 
meia to the Spartan Phoebidas, and had put to death the Theban 
leader Ismenias. Yet Epaminondas disapproved of the scheme 
of Pelopidas and the other exiles to assassinate them, and declined 


to take part in it; partly on prudential grounds, but partly, alsa, 


some pains to collect materials for the purpose, which materials would nata- 
rally be employed in his dramatic dialogue, “ De Genio Socratis.” This 
strengthens our confidence in the interesting statements which that dia 
logue furnishes respecting the character of Epaminondas ; as well as in the 
incidental allusions interspersed among Plutarch’s other writings. 

ὁ Cornel. Nepos, Epaminond. ς. 5; Plutarch, Precept. Reip. Gerend. Ρ 
819 Ο. Cicero notices him as the only man with any pretensions to ora 
torical talents, whom Thebes, Corinth, or Argos had ever produced (Bra 
tas, c. 13, 50). 

* Plutarch (De Gen. Socr. Ρ. 583, 584; Pelopid. c. 3; Fab. Max. ς. 27 
Compar. Alcibiad. and Coriol. c. 4) Cornel. Nepos. Epamin. ς, 4. 

3 Plutarch, Aristeides, c. 1; Justin, vi. 8. 
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on conscientious scruples.!. None of his virtues was found so 
difficult to imitate by his subsequent admirers, as this mastery 
over the resentful and vindictive passions.? ταῦ 
Before Epaminondas could have full credit for these virtues, 
however, it was necessary that he should give proof of the extras 
ordinary capacities for action with which they were combined, and 
that he should achieve something to earn that exclamation of praise 
which we shall find his enemy Agesilaus afterwards pripouancang, 
on seeing him at the head of the invading Theban army near Spar- 
ta,—* Oh! thou man of great deeds !’3 In the year B.C. 379, when 
the Kadmeia was emancipated, he was as yet undistinguished in 
public life, and known only to Pelopidas with his other friends ; 
among whom, too, his unambitious and inquisitive eee λονρρι W a 
subject of complaint as keeping him unduly in the bac πον ὴ 
But the unparalleled phenomena of that year supplied a spur whic 
overruled all backwardness, and smothered all rival inclinations. 
The Thebans, having just recovered their city by an incredible 
turn of fortune, found themselves exposed single-handed to the full 


' Plutarch, De Gen. Soer. p. 576 F. ᾿Επαμεινώνδας δὲ, μὴ πείθων ὡς εν 
θέλτιον εἶναι ταῦτα μὴ πράσσειν" εἰκότως ἀντιτείνει πρὸς ἃ μὴ πέφυκε, μὴ 
Ce λούμενο : 
τῶ αν abe τοὺς πολλοὺς, ἀλλὰ ταύτην ὡρμήκαμεν τὴν ὁδὸν, 
ἐᾷν obit κελεύει φόνου καϑαρὸν ὄντα καὶ ἀναίτιον ἐφεστᾶναι τοῖς καιροῖς, 
i τοῦ (OV τῷ συμφέροντι προσοισόμενον. 
cease cui p- 594 B.; and Cornelius Nepos, Pelopidas 
‘ Ge makes a remark upon Evagoras of Salamis, which ἄς ὁ nd εὐϑα 
applied to Epaminondas; that the objectionable means, ΠΣ oo we 
former could not have got possession of the sceptre, were Eareepio ΝΥ 
others and not by him; while all the meritorious and sesh e agian 
of command were reserved for Evagoras (Isokrates, Or. ix, kg δρα ). 
* See the striking statements of Plutarch and Pausanias onomt | “ Ἣν" 
men, — καίπερ ᾿Επαμεινώνδου βουλόμενος ert paneer as ἐν ρασ Αἱ 
prov καὶ συνετὸν αὐτοῦ καὶ ὑπὸ χρημάτων ἀπαϑὲς eee a 
«ράῳ καὶ Bader καὶ φιλανϑρώπῳ παρὰ τὰς πολενεκὸς Lapopc ς sig 
ἠυνάμενος, δι᾽ ὀργὴν καὶ φιλονεικίαν, μᾶλλον ἐδόκει με φρβκβρονθν οἰομέξαρῳ 
ἀρετῆς οἰκεῖος εἶναι. To the like purpose, ereaneeit viii, _ : ἫΝ Ἂ 
Pelopidas, c. 25; Cornel. Nepos, Epamin. c. 3—“ patiens admiran 
» 
"Ὁ Οὐνν Agesilaus, c. 82. ᾽Ὦ τοῦ μεγαλοπράγμονος ἀνϑρώπου ὃ 
4 Plutarch, De Gen. Socr. p. 576 E. ᾿Επαμεινώνδας δὲ, crm βοανωρρρᾳ 
"© πεπιιδεῦσϑαι πρὸς ἀρετὴν ἀξιῶν διαφέρειν, ἀμβλὺς ἐστι καί ἀπρόϑνυμφς. 
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attack of Sparta and her extensive confederacy. Not even Athens 
had yet declared in their favor, nor had they a single other ally. 
Under such circumstances, Thebes could only be saved by the ene 
ergy of all her citizens, —the unambitious and philosophical as 
well as the rest. As the necessities of the case required such sim- 
ultaneous devotion, so the electric shock of the recent revolution 
was sufficient to awaken enthusiasm in minds much less patriotic 
than that of Epaminondas. He was among the first to join the 
victorious exiles in arms, after the contest had been transferred 
from the houses of Archias and Leontiades to the open market- 
place ; and he would probably have been among the first to mount 
the walls of the Kadmeia, had the Spartan harmost awaited an ase 
sault. Pelopidas being named Beeotarch, his friend Epaminondas 
was naturally placed among the earliest and most forward organizers 
of the necessary military resistance against the common enemy. 
in which employment his capacities speedily became manifest 
Though at this moment almost an unknown man, he had acquired, 
in B. c. 871, seven years afterwards, so much reputation both ag 
speaker and as general, that he was chosen as the expositor of 
Theban policy at Sparta, and trusted with the conduct of the bat- 
tle of Leuktra, upon which the fate of Thebes hinged. Hence we 


may fairly conclude, that the well-planned and successful system 
of defence, together with the steady advance of Thebes against 
Sparta, during the intermediate years, was felt to have been in the 
main his work.! 

The turn of politics at Athens which followed the acquittal of 
Sphodrias was an unspeakable benefit to the Thebans, in seconde 


' Bauch, in his instructive biography of Epaminondas ( Epaminondas, 
und Thebens Kampf um die Hegemonie: Breslau, 1834, p. 26), seems to 
conceive that Epaminondas was never employed in any public official post 
by his countrymen, until the period immediately preceding the battle of 
Leuktra. I cannot concur in this opinion. It appears to me that he must 
have been previously employed in such posts as enabled him to show his 
military worth. For all the proceedings of 371 B.c. prove that in that year 
he actually possessed a great and established reputation, which must have 
been acquired by previous acts in a conspicuous position; and as he had no 
great family position to start from. his reputation was probably acquired 
only by slow degrees. 

The silence of Xenophon proves nothing in contradiction of this suppo 
sition; for he does not mention Epaminondas even at Leuktra. 
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ing as well as encouraging their defence; and the Spartans, not 

unmoved at the new enemies raised up by their treatment of 

Sphodrias, thought it necessary to make some efforts on their side, 

They organized on a more systematic scale the military force of 

their confederacy, and even took some conciliatory steps with the 

view of effacing the odium of their past misrule.! The full force 

of their confederacy, — including, as a striking mark of present 
Spartan power, even the distant Olynthians,? — was placed in mo- 
tion against Thebes in the course of the summer under Agesilaus ; 
who contrived, by putting in sudden requisition a body of mercen- 
aries acting in the service of the Arcadian town Kleitor against its 
neighbor the Arcadian Orchomenus, to make himself master of the 
passes of Kithewron, before the Thebans and Athenians could have 
notice of his passing the Lacedemonian border.3 Then crossing 
Kithzron into Beeotia, he established his head-quarters at Thespia, 
a post already under Spartan occupation. From thence he com- 
menced his attacks upon the Theban terrritory, which he found 
defended partly by a considerable length of ditch and palisade — 
partly by the main force of Thebes, assisted by a division of mixed 
Athenians and mercenaries, sent from Athens under Chabrias. 
Keeping on their own side of the palisade, the Thebans suddenly 
sent out their cavalry, and attacked Agesilaus by surprise, occa- 
sioning some loss. Such sallies were frequently repeated, until, 
by a rapid march at break of day, he forced his way through ss 
opening in the breastwork into their inner country, which he lai 

waste nearly to the city walls.1 The Thebans and Athenians, 
though not offering him battle on equal terms, nevertheless kept 
the field against him, taking care to hold positions advantageous 
for defence. Agesilaus on his side did not feel confident enough 
to attack them against such odds. Yet on one occasion he had 
made up his mind to do so; and was marching up to the charge, 
when he was daunted by the firm attitude and excellent array of 
the troops of Chabrias. They had received orders to await his 
approach, on a nigh and advantageous ground, without moving 
mntil signal should be given; with their shields resting on the 


' Diodor. xv, 31. 
* Xen. Hellen. v, 4, 54; Diodor. xv, 31. 
* Xen. Hellen. v, 4, 36-38. 4 Xen. Hellen. v, 4, 4. 
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knee, and their spears protended. So imposing was their appear 
ance, that Agesilaus called off his troops without daring to com. 
plete the charge.! After a month or more of devastations on the 
lands of Thebes, and a string of desultory skirmishes in which he 
seems to have lost rather than gained, Agesilaus withdrew to 
Thespiz ; the fortifications of which he strengthened, leaving 
Pheebidas with a considerable force in occupation, and then leading 
back his army to Peloponnesus. 

Phoebidas, — the former captor of the Kadmeia, — thus sta- 
tioned at Thespic, carried on vigorous warfare against Thebes 3 
partly with his own Spartan division, partly with the Thespian 
hoplites, who promised him unshrinking support. His incursions 
soon brought on reprisals from the Thebans; who invaded These 
pix, but were repulsed by Phcebidas with the loss οὐ all their 
plunder. In the pursuit, however, hurrying incautiously forward, 
he was slain by a sudden turn of the Theban cavalry ;2 upon 
which all his troops fled, chased by the Thebans to the very gates 
of Thespiz. Though the Spartans, in consequence of this misfor- 
tune, despatched by sea another general and division to replace 
Pheebidas, the cause of the Thebans was greatly strengthened by 
their recent victory. They pushed their success not only against 
Thespie, but against the other Beeotian cities, still held by local 
oligarchies in dependence on Sparta. At the same time, these 
oligarchies were threatened by the growing strength of their own 
popular or philo-Theban citizens, who crowded in considerable 
numbers as exiles to Thebes.3 
é A second expedition against Thebes, undertaken by Agesilaus 
in the ensuing summer with the main army of the confederacy, 
was neither more decisive nor more profitable than the preceding. 
Though he contrived, by a well-planned stratagem, to surprize the 


᾿ Diodor. xv, 32; Polyzn. ii, 1, 2; Cornel. Nepos, Chabrias, c. 1,— “ob 
nixo genu scuto,”— Demosthen. cont. Leptinem, p. 479. 

The Athenian public having afterwards voted a statue to the honor of 
Chabrias, he made choice of this attitude for the design (Diodor. xv, 33) 

* Xen. Hellen. τὶ 4, 42~45; Diodor. xv, 33. Δ, 

* Xen. Hellen. v, 4, 46. Ἔκ δὲ τούτου πάλιν αὖ τὰ τῶν Θηβαίων ἀνεζῳ- 
πυρεῖτο, καὶ ἐστρατεύοντο εἰς Θεσπιὰς, καὶ εἰς τὰς ἄλλας τὰς περιοικίδας πό. 
λεις. Ὁ μέντοι δῆμος ἐξ αὐτῶν εἰς τὰς Θῆβας ἀπεχώρει" ἐν πάσαις γὰρ ταῖς 
πόλεσι δυναστεῖαι καϑειστήκεσαν, ὥσπερ ἐν Θήβιις " ὥστε καὶ οἱ ἐν ταύτας 
ταῖς πόλεσι Φίλοι τῶν Λακεδαιμονίων βοηϑείας ἐδέοντο, 


> 
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Iheban palisade, and lay waste the plain, he gained no serious 
victory ; and even showed, more clearly than before, his reluctance 
to engage except upon perfectly equal terms.! It became evident 
that the Thebans were not only strengthening their position in 
Beeotia. but also acquiring practice in warfare and confidence 
against the Spartans; insomuch that Antalkidas and some other 
companions remonstrated with Agesilaus, against carrying on the 
war so as only to give improving lessons to his enemies in military 
practice, — and called upon him to strike some decisive blow. He 
quitted Boeotia, however, after the summer’s campaign, without 
any sucli step.2. In his way he appeased an intestine conflict 
which was about to break out in Thespiz. Afterwards, on passing 
to Megara, he experienced a strain or hurt, which grievously 
injured his sound leg, (it has been mentioned already that he was 
lame of one leg,) and induced his surgeon to open a vein in the 
limb for reducing the inflammation. When this was done, however, 
the blood could not be stopped until he swooned. Having been 
conveyed home to Sparta in great suffering, he was confined to 
his couch for several months; and he remained during a much 
longer time unfit for active command. 

The functions of general now devolved upon the other king 
Kleombrotus, who in the next spring conducted the army of the 
confederacy to invade Beeotia anew. But on this occasion, the 
Athenians and Thebans had occupied the passes of Kithzron, so 
that he was unable even to enter the country, and was obliged to 
dismiss his troops without achieving anything. 

His inglorious retreat excited such murmurs among the allies 
when they met at Sparta, that they resolved to fit out a large 
naval force, sufficient both to intercept the supplies of imported 
corn to Athens, and to forward an invading army by sea against 
Thebes, to the Beeotian port of Kreusis in the Krissean Gulf. 
The former object was attempted first. Towards midsummer, a 
fleet of sixty triremes, fitted out under the Spartan admiral Pollis, 


1 Xen. Hellen. v, 4, 47, 51. 
The anecdotes in Polyznus (ii, 1, 18-20), mentioning faint-heartedness 


and alarm among the allies of Agesilaus, are likely to apply (certainly in 


part) to this campaign. 
3 Liodor. xv, 33, 34; Plutarch, Agesil. c. 26. 3 Xen. Hellen. v, 4, 58 


* Xen. Hellen. v, 4, 59. 
VOL. xX. 6* 
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was cruising in the Xgean ; especially round the coast of Attica, 
near /Kgina, Keos, and Andros. The Athenians, who, since their 
recently renewed confederacy, had been undisturbed by any ene- 
mies at sea, found themselves thus threatened, not merely with 
loss of power, but also with loss of trade and even famine; since 
their corn-ships from the Euxine, though safely reaching Geres- 
tus (the southern extremity of Eubcea), were prevented from 
doubling Cape Sunium. Feeling severely this interruption, they 
fitted out at Peireeus a fleet of eighty triremes,!' with crews mainly 
composed of citizens; who, under the admiral Chabrias, in a 
sharply contested action near Naxos, completely defeated the fleet 
of Pollis, and regained for Athens the mastery of the sea. Forty 
nine Lacedemonian triremes were disabled or captured, eight with 
their entire crews.2, Moreover, Chabrias might have destroyed all 
or most of the rest, had he not suspended his attack, having eigh- 
teen of his own ships disabled, to pick up both the living men and 
the dead bodies on board, as well as all Athenians who were swim- 
ming for their lives. He did this (we are told’), from distinet 


' Xen. Hellen. v, 4,61. ἐνέβησαν αὐτοὶ εἰς τὰς ναῦς, ete. Boeckh (fol 
lowed by Dr. Thirlwall, Hist. Gr. ch. 38, vol. v, p. 58) connects with this 
maritime expedition an Inscription (Corp. Inse. No. 84, p. 124) recording a 
vote of gratitude, passed by the Athenian assembly in favor of Phanokri- 
tus, a native of Parium in the Propontis. But 1 think that the vote can 
hardly belong to the present expedition. The Athenians could not need to 
be informed by a native of Parium about the movements of a hostile fleet 
near gina and Keos. The information given by Phanokritus must have 
related more probably, I think, to some occasion of the transit of hostile 
ships along the Hellespont, which a native of Parium would be the likely 
person first to discover and communicate. 

3 Diodor. xv, 35; Demosthen. cont. Leptin. c. 17, p 480. 

I give the number of prize-ships taken in this action, as stated by Demos- 
thenes ; in preference to Diodorus, who mentions a smaller number. The 
orator, in enumerating the exploits of Chabrias in this oration, not only 
speaks from a written memorandum in his hand, which he afterwards causes 
to be read by the clerk, — but also seems exact and special as to numbers, 
so as to Inspire greater contidence than usual 

5. Diodor. xv, 35. Chabrias ἀπέσγετο παντελ ov διωγμοῦ, ἀναμνησϑεὶς 
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recollection of the fierce displeasure of the people against the vic- 
torious generals after the battle of Arginuse. And we may thus 
though the proceedings on that memorable oceasion were 


stained both by illegality and by violence, they produced a salue 


tary effect upon the public ὁ ct of subsequent commanders, 


Many a brave Athe nian {the crews consisting principally ot Cite 


] | ] " NI +} wwe ft cy 7 
zens) ow his lite, after the battle of Naxos. to the terrible lesson 


he people to their generals in 406 B. c., thirty 


the first great victory (in September, 376 B. c.!) which 
thenians had gained at sea since the Peloponnesian war: and 
h joy and confidence, it led to a ma- 


their maritime confederacy. The fleet of 


rias, -~ of which a squadron was detached under the orders 
hokion, a young Athenian now distinguishing himself for the 
oiten hereafter to be mentioned — sailed victorious 

Kgean, made prize of twenty other triremes in single 

in three thousand prisoners with one hundred and 

money, and annexed seventeen new cities to the 

sending deputies to the synod and furnishing con- 

discreet and conciliatory behavior of Phokion, 

especially obtained much favor among the islanders, and de 


termined several new adhesions to Athens.2 To the inhabitants 


Των πολέων τοὺς δια Μη χομένους, kK @2 
τας διέσωσε, τοὺς δὲ τετελευτηκότας 
μὴ περὶ ταύτην ἐγένετο τὴν ἐπιμέλειαν, ῥᾳδίως ἂν ἅπαντα 

ν πολεμίων στόλον διέφϑειρε. 
This passage illustrates what I remarked in my preceding volume (Vol. 
Ch. Ixiv, p. 175), respecting the battle of Arginuse and the proceed- 
ings at Athens afterwards. I noticed that Diodorus incorrectly represented 
the excitement at Athens against the generals as arising from their having 
neglected to pick up the bodies of the slain warriors for burial, — and thag 
he omitted the more important fact, that they lef many living and wounded 


Warriors to perish 
It is curious, that in the first of the two sentences above cited, Diodorus 
repeats his erroneous affirmation about the battle of Arginuse; while in the 


second sentence he corrects the error, telling us that Chabrias, profiting by 
the warning, took care to pick up the &iving men on the wrecks and in the 
water, as well as the dead bodies 

Plutarch, Phokion, c. 6; Plutarch, Camillus, ο. 19. 


3 Demosthen. cont. Leptin. p. 480; Plutarch, Phokion, c.? 
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of Abdéra in Thrace, Chabrias rendered an inestimable service. 
by aiding them to repulse a barbarous horde of Triballi. who quit. 
ting their abode from famine, had poured upon the sea-coast, de. 
feating the Abderites and plundering their territory. The citizens, 
grateful for a force left to defend their town, willingly allied them- 
selves with Athens, whose confederacy thus extended itself to the 
coast of Thrace. 

Having prosperously enlarged their confederacy to the east of 
Peloponnesus, the Athenians began to aim at the acquisition of 
new allies in the west. The fleet of sixty triremes, which had re- 
cently served under Chabrias, was sent, under the command of 
Timotheus, the son of Konon, to circumnavigate Peloponnesus 
and alarm the coast of Laconia; partly at the instance of the 
Thebans, who were eager to keep the naval force of Sparta occu- 
pied, so as to prevent her from conveying troops across the Kris- 
sean Gulf from Corinth to the Beotian port of Kreusis.2 This 
Periplus of Peloponnesus, — the first which the fleet of Athens 
had attempted since her humiliation at /Egospotami, — coupled 
with the ensuing successes, was long remembered by the coun- 
trymen of Timotheus. His large force, just dealing, and con- 
ciliatory professions, won new and valuable allies. Not only 
Kephallenia, but the still more important island of Korkyra, 
voluntarily accepted his propositions; and as he took care to 
avoid all violence or interference with the political constitution, 
his popularity all around augmented every day. Alketas, prince 
of the Molossiij— the Chaonians with other Epirotic tribes, — and 
the Akarnanians on the coast,— all embraced his alliance.8 While 
near Alyzia and Leukas on this coast, he was assailed by the 
Peloponnesian ships under Nikolochus, rather inferior in number 
to his fleet. He defeated them, and being shortly afterwards 
reinforced by other triremes from Korkyra, he became so superior 
in those waters, that the hostile fleet did not dare to show itself 
Having received only thirteen talents on quitting Athens, we are 
told that he had great difficulty in paying his fleet; that he pro 
cured an advance of money, from each of the sixty trierarchs in 
bis fleet, of seven mine towards the pay of their respective ships ; 

* Diodor. xv, 36. He states by mistake, that Thabrias was afterwards 
assassinated at Abdera. 
* Xen. Hellen ¢, 4, 32. * Xen. Hellen. v, 4, 64; Το *-~ xv, 36. 
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and that he also sent home requests for large remittances from the 
public treasury ;! measures which go to bear out that honorable 
repugnance to the plunder of friends or neutrals, and care to avoid 
even the suspicion of plunder, which his panegyrict Isokrates 
ascribes to him. ‘This was a teature unhappily rare among the 
Grecian generals on both sides, and tending to become still rarer, 
‘rom the increased employment of mercenary bands. 

The demands of Timotheus on the treasury of Athens were not 
favorably received. ‘Though her naval position was now more 
brilliant and commanding than it had been since the battle of 
AX gospotami, — though no Lacedzemonian fleet showed itself to 
disturb her in the A¢gean,* — yet the cost of the war began to be 
seriously felt. Privateers from the neighboring island of A®gina 


annoyed her commerce, requiring a perpetual coast-guard ; while 


the contributions from the deputies to the confederate synod were 
not sufficient to dispense with the necessity of a heavy direct 


property tax at home.4 

In this synod the Thebans, as members of the confederacy, 
were represented... Application was made to them to contribute 
towards the cost of the naval war; the rather, as it was partly at 
their instance that the fleet had been sent round to the Ionian 
Sea. But the Thebans declined compliance,6 nor were they 


' Xen. Hellen. v, 4, 66; Isokrates, De Permutat. s. 116; Cornelius Ne- 
pos, Timotheus, c. 2. 

The advance of seven mine respectively, obtained by Timotheus from 
the sixty trierarchs under his command, is mentioned by Demosthenes 
cont. Timotheum (c. 3, p. 1187). LTagree with M. Boeckh (Public Economy 
of Athens, ii, 24, p. 294) in referring this advance to his expedition to Kor- 
kyra and other places in the lonian Sea in 375-374 B.c., not to his subse- 
quent expedition of 373 B.c., to which Rehdantz, Lachmann, Schlosser, 
and others would refer it ( Vita Iphicratis, etc. p. 89). In the second expe. 
dition, it does not appear that he ever had really sixty triremes, or sixty 
trierarchs, under him. Xenophon (Hellen. v, 4, 63) tells us that the fleet sent 
with Timotheus to Korkyra consisted of sixty ships; which is the exact 
number of trierarchs named by Demosthenes. 

2 Tsokrates, Orat. De Permutat. s. 128, 131, 135 

3 Isokrates, De Permutat 5. 117; Cornel. Nepos, Timoth. ec. 2. 

4 Xen. Hellen. vi, 2, 1. 

δ See Isokrates, Or. xiv, (Plataic.) s. 21, 23, 37. 

® Xen. Hellen. vi, 2,1. Οἱ δ᾽ ᾿Αϑηναῖοι, αὐξανομένου; μὲν ὁρῶντες bcd 
«φᾶς τοὺς Θηβαίους, χρήματα δ᾽ οὐ συμβαλλομένους εἰς TO ναυτικὸν; αὐτοὶ ὅ 
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probably in any condition to furnish pecuniary aid. Their refusal 
occasioned much displeasure at Athens, embittered by jealousy at 
the strides which they had been making during the two last years, 
partly through the indirect effect of the naval successes of Athens. 
At the end of the year 377 B. c., after the two successive invasions 
of Agesilaus, the ruin of two home crops had so straitened the 
Thebans, that they were torced to import corn from Pagase in 
Thessaly ; in which enterprise their ships and seamen were at 
first captured by the Lacedemonian harmost at Oreus in Eubeea, 
Alketas. His negligence, however, soon led not only to an out- 
break of their seamen who had been taken prisoners, but also to 
the revolt of the town from Sparta, so that the communication of 
Thebes with Pegase became quite unimpeded. For the two 
succeeding years, there had been no Spartan invasion of Beeotia ; 
since, in 376 B. c., Kleombrotus could not surmount the heights 
of Kithzron, — while in 375 B. c., the attention of Sparta had 
been occupied by the naval operations of Timotheus in the Ionian 
Sea. During these two years, the Thebans had exerted them- 
selves vigorously against the neighboring cities of Boeotia, in most 
of which a strong party, if not the majority of the population, was 
favorable to them, though the government was in the hands of the 
philo-Spartan oligarchy, seconded by Spartan harmosts and gar- 
rison.'| We hear of one victory gained by the Theban cavalry 
near Platewa, under Charon. and of another near Tanagra, in 
which Panthoides, the Lacedzemonian harmost in that town. was 
slain.? 

But the most important of all their successes was that of Pelo- 
pidas near Tegyra. ‘That commander, hearing that the Spartan 
harmost, with his two (more or) divisions in garrison at Orcho- 
menus, had gone away on an excursion into the Lokrian territory, 
made a dash from Thebes with the Sacred Band and a few cavalry, 
to surprise the place. It was the season in which the waters of 
the Lake Kopais were at the fullest, so that he was obliged to take 
a wide circuit to the north-west, and to pass by Tegyra, on the 
road between Orchomenus and the Opuntian Lokris. On arriving 


ἀποκναιόμενοι καὶ χρημάτων eicgopaic καὶ ληστείαις ἐξ Αἰγίνης, κεὶ φυλακαῖᾷ 
τῆς χώρας, ἐπεϑύμησαν παύσασ-ϑαι τοῦ πολέμου. 
' Xen. Hellen. v, 4, 46-55. ἢ Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 15-25. 
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near Orchomenus, he ascertained that there were still some Lace- 
demonians in the town, and that no surprise could be effected ; 
upon which he retraced his steps. But on r saching ‘Tegyra, he 
fell in with the Lacedzemonian commanders, Gorgoleon and Theo- 
pompus, returning with their troops from the Lokrian excursion. 
As his numbers were inferior to theirs by half, they rejoiced in the 
encounter ; while the troops of Pelopidas were at first dismayed, 
and required all his encouragement to work them up. But in the 
fight that ensued, closely and obstinately contested in a narrow 
pass, the strength, valor, and compact charge of the Sacred Band 
proved irresistible. The two Lacedemonian commanders were 
both slain; their troops opened, to allow the Thebans an undis- 
turbed retreat ; but Pelopidas, disdaining this opportunity, per- 
sisted in the combat until all his enemies dispersed and fled. The 
neighborhood of Orchomenus forbade any long pursuit, so that 
Pelopidas could only erect his trophy, and strip the dead, before 
returning to Thebes.! 

This combat, in which the Lacedemonians were for the first 
time beaten in fair field by numbers inferior to their own, produced 
a strong sensation in the minds of both the contending parties. 
The confidence of the Thebans, as well as their exertion, was 
redoubled ; so that by the year 374 B. c., they had cleared Beotia 
of the Lacedemonians, as well as of the local oligarchies which 
sustained them; persuading or constraining the cities again to 
come into union with Thebes, and reviving the Boeotian confed- 
eracy. Haliartus, Koréneia, Lebadeia, Tanagra, Thespia, Platea, 
and the rest, thus became again Beeotian ;? leaving out Orcho- 
menus alone, (with its dependency Cheroneia,) which was on the 
borders of Phokis, and still continued under Lacedwemonian occu- 
pation. In most of these cities, the party friendly to Thebes was 


Caan i alin asda ele cl ca eve 

‘ Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 17; Diodor. xv, 37. 

Xenophon does not mention the combat at Tegyra. Diodorus mentions, 
what is evidently this battle, near Orchomenus; but he does not name Te 
gyra. 

Kallisthenes seems to have described the battle of Tegyra, and to have 
given various particulars respecting the religious legends connected with 
that spot (Kallisthenes, Fragm. 3, ed. Didot, ap. Stephan. Byz. v, Teyépa). 

* That the Thebans thus became again presidents of all Beeotia, and re- 
vived the Boeotian confederacy, — is clearly stated by Xenophon, Hellen. y, 
4, 63; vi, 1, 1. 
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numerous, and the change, on the whole, popular though ir some 
the prevailing sentiment was such, that adherence was only ob- 
tained by intimidation. The change here made by Thebes, was 
not to absorb these cities into herself, but to bring them back to 
the old federative system of Beotia; a policy which she had 
publicly proclaimed on surprising Platzea in 4381 B. c.! While 
resuming her own ancient rights and privileges as head of the 
Beeotian federation, she at the same tine guaranteed to the other 
cities, — by convention, probably express, but certainly implied, — 
their ancient rights, their security, and their qualified autonomy, 
as members; the system which had existed down to the peace of 
Antalkidas. 


The position of the Thebans was materially improved by this 


reconquest or reconfederation of Beeotia. Becoming masters of 


Kreusis, the port of Thespia,? they fortified it, and built some 
triremes to repel any invasion from Peloponnesus by sea across 
the Krisswan Gulf. Feeling thus secure against invasion, they 
began to retaliate upon their neighbors and enemies the Phokians 
allies of Sparta, and auxiliaries in the recent attacks on Thebes, — 
yet also, from ancient times, on friendly terms with Athens.3 So 
hard pressed were the Phokians, — especially as Jason of Phere 
in Thessaly was at the same time their bitter enemy,4— that 
unless assisted, they would have been compelled to submit to the 
Thebans, and along with them Orchomenus, including the Lace- 
dxmonian garrison then occupying it; while the treasures of the 
Delphian Temple would also have been laid open, in case the 
Thebans should think fit to seize them. Intimation being sent by 


' Thucyd. ii, 2. ᾿Ανεῖπεν ὁ κῆρυξ (the Theban herald after the Theban 
troops had penetrated by night into the middle of Plata) εἴ τις βούλεται 
κατὰ Ta πάτρια τῶν πάντων Botwroav ξυμμαχεῖν, τίϑεσϑαι παρ᾽ 
αὐτοὺς τὰ ὅπλα, νομίζοντες σφίσι ῥᾳδίως τούτῳ τῷ τρόπῳ προσχωρήσειν τὴν 
πόλιν. 

Compare the language of the Thebans about τὰ πάτρια των Βοιωτὼν (iii. 
61, 65, 66). The description which the Thebans give of their own prcfes- 
sions and views, wher. they attacked Plate in 431 B.c., may be ‘aken as faix 
analogy to judge of their professioris and views towards the recovered Bao 
tian towns in 376-375 B. c. 

* Xen. Hellen. vi, 4,3; Compare Diodor. xv, 54 

3. Diodor. xv, 31; Xen. Heller. vi, 3, 1; iii, 5, 31. 

* Xen. Hellen vi, 4, 21-27 
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the Phokians to Sparta, King Kleombrotus was sent to their aid, 
by sea across the Gulf, with four Lacedemonian divisions of 
troops, and an auxiliary body of allies.! This reinforeement, com. 
pelling the Thebans to retize, placed both Phokis and Orchomenus 
in safety. While Sparta thus sustained them, even Athens looked 
upon the Phokian cause with sympathy. When she saw that the 
Thebans had passed from the defensive to the offensive, — partly 
by her kelp, yet nevertheless refusing to contribute to the cost of 
her navy, — her ancient jealousy of them became again 80 power 
ful, that she sent envoys to Sparta, tc propose terms of peace. 
What these terms were, we are not told; nor does it appear that 
the Thebans even received notice of the proceeding. But the 
peace was accepted at Sparta, and two of the Athenian envoys 
were despatched at once from thence, without even going home, 
to Korkyra, for the purpose of notifying the peace to Timotheus, 
and ordering him forthwith to conduct his fleet back to Athens.2 
This proposition of the Athenians, made seemingly in a moment 
of impetuous dissatisfaction, was made to the advantage of Sparta, 


' Xen. Hellen. vi, 1, 15 vi, 21. 

This expedition of Kleombrotus to Phokis is placed by Mr. Fynes Clin- 
ton in 375 B.c. (Fast. Hel. ad 375 B.c.). To me it seems to belong rather 
to 374 B.c. It was not undertaken until the Thebans had reconquered all 
the Beotian cities (Xen. Hell. vi, 1,1); and this operation seems to have 
occupied them all the two years,— 376 and 375 B.c. See v, 4, 63, where 
the words οὔτ᾽ ἐν ᾧ Τιμόϑεος περιέπλευσε must be understood to include, 
Hot simply the time which Timotheus took in actually circumnavigating Pelo- 
ponnesus, but the year which he spent afterwards in the Ionian Sea, and 
the time which he occupied in performing his exploits near Korkyra, Leu 
xas, and the neighborhood generally. The “ Periplus” for which Timo 
theus was afterwards honored at Athens (see /Eschines cont. Ktesiphont. 6, 
90. p. 458) meant the exploits performed by him during the year and with 
the fleet of the “ Periplus.” 

It is worth notice that the Pythian games were celebrated in this year 
374 B.C, — ἐπὶ Σωκρατίδου ἄρχοντος ; that is, in the first quarter of that 
archon, or the third Olympic year; about the beginning of August, Cha- 
br:as won a prize at these games with a chariot and four; in celebration of 
which, he afterwards gave a splendid banquet at the point of sea-shore 7alled 
Kolias, near Athens (Demosthen. cont. Newram. ὁ. 11, p. 1356). 

* Xen. Hellen. vi, 2, 1,2 

Kallias seems to have been one of the Athenian envoys (Xen. Hellen. gi. 


3. 4). 
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and served somewhat to countervail a mortifying reveleticn which 
had reached the Spartans a little before from a different quarter. 

Polydamas, an eminent citizen of Pharsalus in Thessaly, came 
to Sparta to ask for aid. He had long been on terms of hospitality 
with the Lacedemonians ; while Pharsalus had not merely been 
in alliance with them, but was for some time occupied by one of 
their garrisons.!' In the usual state of Thessaly, the great cities 
Larissa, Pherae, Pharsalus, and others, each holding some smaller 
Cities in a state of dependent alliance, were in disagreement with 
eacl. other, — often even in actual war. It was rare that they 
could be brought to concur in a common vote for the election of a 
supreme chief or Tagus. At his own city of Pharsalus, Polydamas 
was now in tlie ascendant, enjoying the confidence of all the great 
family factions who usually contended for predominance ; to such 
a degree, indeed, that he was entrusted with the custody of the 
citadel and the entire management of the revenues, receipts as 
well as disbursements. Being a wealthy man, “hospitable and 
ostentatious in the Thessalian fashion,” he advanced money from 
his own purse to the treasury whenever it was low, and repaid 
himself when public funds came in.2 

But a greater man than Polydamas had now arisen in Thes- 
saly, — Jason, despot of Phere; whose formidable power, threat 
ening the independence of Pharsalus, he now came to Sparta to 
denounce. Though the force of Jason can hardly have been very 
considerable when the Spartans passed through Thessaly, six 
years before, in their repeated expeditions against Olynthus, he 
was now not only despot of Phers, but master of nearly all the 
Thessalian cities (as Lykophron of Phere had partially succeeded 
in becoming thirty years before),3 as well as of a large area of 


* Diodor. xiv, 82. 

* Xen. Hellen. vi, 1,3. Kai ὅποτε μὲν ἐνδεὴς ein, παρ᾽ ἑαυτοῦ προσετιϑει᾿ 
ὅποτε δὲ περιγένοιτο τῆς προσόδου, ἀπελάμθανεν ἣν δὲ καὶ ἄλλως φιλόξενός 
τε καὶ μεγαλοπρεπὴς τὸν Θετταλικὸν τρόπον. 

Such loose dealing of the Thessalians with their public revenues helps as 
to understand how Philip of Macedon afterwards got into his hands the 
management of their harbors and customs-duties (Demosthen. Olynth.. i, p. 
15; ii, p. 30). It forms a striking contrast with the exactiaess of the Athe- 
nian people about their pablic receipts and disbursements, as testified in the 
inscriptions yet remaining. 

* Xen. Hellen. ii, 3, 4 
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tributary circumjacent territory. The great instrument of his 
dominion was, a standing and well-appointed force of’ six thousand 
mercenary troops, from all parts of Greece. He possessed all the 
personal qualities requisite for conducting soldiers with the great- 
est effect. His bodily strength was great; his activity indefatiga 
ble; his self-command, both as to hardship and as to temptation, 
alike conspicuous. Always personally sharing both in the drill 
and in the gymnastics of the soldiers, and encouraging military 
merits with the utmost munificence, he had not only disciplined 
them, but inspired them with extreme warlike ardor and devotion 
to his person. Several of the neighboring tribes, together with 
Alketas, prince of the Molossi in Epirus, had been reduced to the 
footing of his dependent allies. Moreover, he had already de- 
feated the Pharsalians, and stripped them of many of the towns 
which had once been connected with them, so that it only remained 
for him now to carry his arms against their city. But Jason was 
prudent, as well as daring. Though certain of success, he wished 
to avoid the odium of employing force, and the danger of having 
malcontents for subjects. He therefore proposed to Polydamas, in 
a private interview, that he (Polydamas) should bring Pharsalus 
under Jason’s dominion, accepting for himself the second place in 
Thessaly, under Jason installed as Tagus or president. The whole 
force of Thessaly thus united, with its array of tributary nations 
around, would be decidedly the first power in Greece, superior on 
land either to Sparta or Thebes, and at sea to Athens. And as 
to the Persian king, with his multitudes of unwarlike slaves, Jason 
regarded him as an enemy yet easier to overthrow; considering 
what had been achieved first by the Cyreians, and afterwards by 
Agesilaus. 

Such were the propositions, and such the ambitious hopes, which 
the energetic despot of Phere had laid before Polydamas; who 
replied, that he himself had long been allied with Sparta, and 
that he could take no resolution hostile to her interests. “Go to 


The story (told in Plutarch, De Gen. Socrat. p 583 F ) of Jason sending 
a large sum of money to Thebes, at some period anterior to the recapture 
of the Kadmeia, for the purpose of corrupting Epaminondas, — appears 
not entitled to credit. Before that time, Epaminondas was too little known 
to be worth corrupting ; moreover, Jason did not become tagus of Thessaly 
autii long after the recapture of the Kadmeia (Xen. Hellen. vi, 1, 18, 19; 
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Sparta, then (rejoined Jason), and give notice there, that 1 mtend 
to attack Pharsalus, and that it is for them to afford you protec- 
tion. If they cannot comply with the demand, you will be un 
faithful to the interests of your city if you do not embrace my 
offers.” It was on this mission that Polydamas was now come to 
Sparta, to announce that unless aid could be sent to him, he should 
be compelled unwillingly to sever himself from her. “ Recollect 
(he concluded) that the enemy against whom you will have to 
contend is formidable in every way, both from personal qualities 
and from power; so that nothing short of a first-rate force and 
commander will suffice. Consider, and tell me what you can do.” 

[he Spartans, having deliberated on the point, returned a reply 
in the negative. Already a large force had been sent under 
Kleombrotus as essential to the defence of Phokis; moreover, the 
Athenians were now the stronger power at sea. Lastly, Jason 
had hitherto lent no active assistance to Thebes and Athens 
— which he would assuredly be provoked to do, if a Spartan army 


interfered against him in Thessaly. Accordingly the ephers told 
Polydamas plainly, that they were unable to satisfy his demands, 
recommending him to make the best terms that he could, both for 
Pharsalus and for himself. Returning to Thessaly, he resumed 


his negotiation with Jason, and promised substantial compliance 
with what was required. But he entreated to be spared the dis- 
honor of admitting a foreign garrison into the citadel which had 
been confidentially entrusted to his care ; engaging at the same time 
to bring his fellow-citizens into voluntary union with Jason, and ten- 
dering his two sons as hostages for faithful performance. All this 
was actually brought to pass. The politics of the Pharsalians were 
gently brought round, so that Jason, by their votes as well as the 
rest, was unanimously elected Tagus of Thessaly. 

The dismissal of Polydamas implied a mortifying confession of 
weakness on the part of Sparta. It marks, too, an important stage 
in the real decline of her power. Eight years before, at the in- 
stance of the Akanthian envoys, backed by the Macedonian 
Amynias, she had sent three powerful armies in succession te 


' See the interesting account of this mission, and the speech of Poiyde 
mas, which 1 have been compelled greatly to abridge (in Xeu Hellen. vi. 
#18). 
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Yet so seriously has the position of Sparta altered in the last eight 


years (382- c.), that she is now compelled to decline a de- 
mand which justice, sympathy, and political policy alike prompted 
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assist the Zakynthians,! while plans were ‘me r the acquis pecuniary payments from other confederates, who preferred com: 
tion of the more important islan [ rkyra. ‘The flee muting their obligation to serve beyond sea,—a fleet of sixty 
ry. ᾿ ᾽ " ; } ᾽ Ἰ . . . 

Timotheus having now been removed home, a malcontent Korky triremes and a body of one thousand five hundred mercenary hop- 


rean party formed a conspiracy to introduce the Lacedwmonians lites were assembled; besides some Lacedzmonians, probably 


ἐγ 


as friends, and betray » isla to them. ' macediemonian fleet Helots or Neodamodes.! At the same time, application was sen! 
of twenty-tv riremes accordingly s: ἱ thither, under color of a to Dionysius the Syracusan despot, for his cooperation agains' 
IC) Korkvra. on the ground that the connection of that island with 

Athens had proved once, and might prove again, dangerous to hia 


spre 


in the spring of 373 B.c. that this foree proceeded against 


0 etal Sei 


with the full naval ioree of their confederacy. By the joi llorts Corkyra, under the command of the Lacedwmonian Muasippus; 


of Sparta, Corinth, kas, Ambrakia, Itlis, Zakynthus, Achaia ho, having driven in the Korkyrian flect with the loss of four 


Epidaurus, ‘Treze rmioné, and ie] trenethened by riremes, landed on island, gained a victory, and confined the 


abitants within the walls of the city. He next carried his rav- 
ages round the adjacent lands, which were found in the highest 
state of cultivation, and full of the richest produce ; fields admira- 
bly tilled, — vineyards in surpassing condition, — with splendid 
farm-buildings, well-appointed wine-cellars, and abundance of cattle 
as wellas laboring-slaves. ‘Phe invading soldiers, while enrich- 
ing themselves by depredations on cattle and slaves, became Βῷ 
pampered with the plentiful stock around, that they refused te 
drink any wine that was not of the first quality.2 Such 15. the 
picture given by Xenophon, an unfriendly witness, of the demo- 
cratical Korkyra, in respect of its lauded economy, at the time 
when it was invaded by Mnasippus ; a picture not Jess memorable 
than that presented by ‘Thucydides (in the speech of Archidamus), 
of the flourishing agriculture surrounding democratical Athens, at 


compare v, 2, 21 — about the commutation 


Diodorus (xv, 47) agrees with Xenophon in the main about the expedi- 
tion of Mnasippus, though differing on several other contemporary points. 
3 Xen. Hellen. vi, 2, 6. Ἐπειδὴ δὲ ἀπέη (when Mnasippus landed), 
nc καὶ ἐδήου ἐξειργασμένην μὲν παγκαλῶς καὶ πεφυτευμένην 
"λοπρεπεὶς δὲ οἰκήσεις καὶ οἰνῶνας κατεσκευασμένους ἔχουσαν 
ὧν ἀγρῶν. ὥστ᾽ ἔφασαν τοὺς στρατιώτας εἰς τοῦτο τρυφῆς ἐλϑεῖν, oor 
οὐκ ἐϑέλειν πίνειν. εἰ μὴ ἀνϑοσμίας εἴη. Καὶ ἀνδράποδα δὲ καὶ βοσκήματα 
ἢ } Alkid 4 πώμπολλα ἡλίσκετο ἐκ τῶν ἀγρὼν 

Diodorus mentions (Diod. xv, 45, 40). It is true that X phon does no Οἶνον, implied in the antecedent word οἰνῶνας, is upterstood after re 
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many of the citizens deserted, and numbers of slaves were thrust 


out. Mnasippus refused to receive them, making public proclama- 
tion that every one who deserted should be sold into slavery ; and 
leserters nevertheless continued to come, he caused them to 
courged back to the city-gates. As for the unfortunate slaves, 
neither received by him, nor re-admitted within, many 
rished outside ol the mates from sheer hunger.! 
misery portended so visibly the approaching 
the besieging army became careless, and 
the general insolent. ‘Though his military chest was well-filled, 
through the numerous pecuniary payments which he had received 
from allies in commutation of personal service, — yet he had dis- 
missed several of his mercenaries without pay, and had kept all 
of them unpaid for the last two months. His present temper 
made him not only more harsh towards his own soldiers,? but also 
vigilant in the conduct of the siege. Accordingly the be- 
|, detecting from their watch-towers the negligence of the 
‘ds, chose a favorable opportunity and made a vigorous sally. 
Mnasippus, on seeing his outposts driven in, armed himself and 
hastened forward with the Lacedamonians around him to sustain 


them: 


giving orders to the oflicers of the mercenaries to bring 
their men forward also. But these officers replied, that they could 
not answer for the obedience of soldiers without pay; upon which 
Mnasippus was so incensed, that he struck them with his stick and 
with the shaft of his spear. Such an insult inflamed still farther 
the existing discontent. Both officers and soldiers came to the 
combat discouraged and heartless, while the Athenian peltasts and 
the Korkyraan hoplites, rushing out of several gates at once, 
ced their attack with desperate energy. Mnasippus, after dis- 
laying great personal valor, was at length slain, and all his troops, 
eing completely routed, fled back to the fortified camp in which 
their stores were pre served. ven this too might have been taken, 
and the whole armament destroyed, had the besieged attacked it 


Xen. Hellen. vi, 2, 15. 
Xen. Hellen. vi, 2, 16 

Ὃ δ᾽ at Mvacinzor Opi yw Ταῦτα, ἰνύμιζέ τε OCov οὐκ ηὄδη ἔχειν τὴν πόλιν, 
ταὶ περὶ τοὺς μεσϑοφόρους, ἑκαινοῦργει, καὶ τοὺς μέν τινας αὐτῶν ἀπομίσϑους 
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at once. But they were astonished at their own success. Mis the march of Stesiklés with his division by land across Thessaly 


taking over the passes of Pindus, to Epirus; where Alketas, who was at 
retired once the ally of Athens, and the dependent of Jason, conveyed 


Their victory was however so complete, as to reopen eas} them by night across the strait from Epirus to Korkyra. Having 


‘ 


mulication with the country, to procure sullicient temporary su thus opened important connection with the powerful Thessalian 


plies, and to afford a certainty f holding out until reinf ‘spot, btained from him a very seasonable service, together 


from Athens should arrive. Such reiniorcement, indeed, was (perhaps) with some seamen from Pagase to man his fleet, — Ti- 


already on its way d had been a iced as approaching t | cus proceeded onward to the ports of Macedonia, where he 


Hypermenés (second der the decease asippt yho ha ulso entered into relations with Amyntas, receiving from him 


now succeeded ἃ signal marks of private favor,—and then to Thrace as well as 


hastened to 5.1} rout rom his station, — which he hae ΘΌΡΙΟΙ the neighboring islands. ΠΠῊ voyage procured for him valuable 


ey ee δα ἘΒῚ the harbor, —to the: fortified camp gubsidies in money and supplies of seamen, besides some new ad- 
Here he first put slaves, as well ¢ 16. property, aboard οἱ hesions and deputies to the Athenian confederacy. 


his transports, and AWAY 5 1 maming til elr τι Ten This pre 


the camp with the and marines, — but remaining only general purpose of collecting means for the expedition to Korkyra, 
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iminary cruise of ‘Timotheus, undertaken with the 


short time. and th began in the month of April or commencement of May 373 μ. ο. 
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ut such had been Irry, and so great the terror lest th The manner in which I have described the preliminary cruise of ‘Timo 
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thenes, adv. Timoth. p. 1186—the month Munychion, in the archonship 
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ime, yet not incompatible with each other. In 


would naturally pass up the Eubcean strait and along 


peltasts 

sus, but 
Xenophon tells us that the Athenians 
to cross over from the inainland of Epirus to 
inence carried 


(" 


remes, -- found ἃ lifficulty ) manning | boosh tens, an across by nicht.”"-—’AJ v δὲ ἐδεηϑησαι δ ΩΣ τ τούτους" καὶ 
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sean time fresh news reached Athens that Korkyra was much 
pressed ; so that great indignation was felt against the absent ad- 


miral, for employing in his present cruise a precious interval es- 


sential to enable him to reach the island in time. Iphikratés (who 


had recently come back from serving with Pharnabazus, in an 
unavailing attempt tO reconquer Egypt for the Persian king) and 
the orator Kallistratus, were especially loud in their aecusations 
against him. And as the very salvation of Korkyra required 
pressing haste, the Athenians cancelled the appointment of ‘Timo- 
theus even during his absence, — naming [phikrates, Kallistratus, 
and Chabrias, to equip a fleet and go round to Korkyra without 
delay.! 

Before they could get ready, Timotheus returned; bringing 
several new adhesions to the confederacy, with a flourishing ac- 
count of general suecess.2. He went down to Kalauria to supply 

deficiencies of funds, and make up for the embarrassments 
which his absence had occasioned, But he could not pay the 
Beeotian trierarchs without borrowing money for the purpose on 
his own credit; for though the sum broucht home from his voyage 
was considerable, it would appear that the demands upon him had 
been greater still. At first an accusation, called for in conse- 
quence of > prenounced displeasure of the public, was entered 

Iphikrat sand KXallistratus. But as these two had 

expedition to Korkyra, whica 
is postponed until the autumns 


wuitageous to the accused, and doubtless second 


Demosthen. adv. Timoth. Ἢ 
rom Demosthen. ady. Timoth. c. 3. p. 
iid that ‘Timotheus was abont to sail 
iuria to take his trial; yet it is certain that his trial did not 
lace until the month Msemakterion or November Accordingly, the 
heen postpone 1, in consequence of the nece ssity for Iphik 
stratus going away at once to preserve Korkyra 
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; or aN eager ) ς asures fo to Korkyra; where the squadron of ten triremes from 
Meanwhile Iphikrates adop saa pial . ates ᾿ τς. cr : 
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ch, apart twenty triremes to be ready for moving at the 

sicnal. So excellent Was his discipline, (Says XA cnophon,) 
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not surprised to learn that Timotheus was acquitted. His treasu- 
rer Antimachus, not tried by the same dikastery, and doubtless 
not so powerfully befriended, was less fortunate. He was con- 
demned to death, and his property confiscated; the dikastery 
doubtless believing (on what evidence we do not know) that he had 


been guilty of fraud in dealing with the public money, which had 
) ' 


r clr- 


eaused serious injury at a most important crisis. Under the 
¢umstances of the case, he was held responsible as treasurer, for 


the pecuniary department of the money-levy ing command confided 


to Timotheus by the people. 

As to the military conduct, for which Timotheus himself would 
be personally accountable, we can only remark that having been 
invested with the command for the special purpose of relieving the 
besieged Korkyra, he appears to have devoted an unreasonable 
length of time to his own self-originated cruise elsewhere ; though 
such cruise was in itself beneficial to Athens; insomuch that if 
Korkyra had really been taken, the people would have had good 
reason for imputing the misfortune to his delay.! And although 


‘The narrative here given of the events of 373 B.c., so far as they con- 
cern Timotheus and Iphikrates, appears to me the only way of satisfying 
the exigencies of the case, and following the statements of Xenophon and 
Demosthenes. 

Schneider in his note, indeed, implies, and Rehdantz ( Vite Iphicratis, 
etc. p. 86) contends, that Iphikrates did not take command of the fleet, nor 
depart from Athens, until after the trial of Timotheus. There are some 
expressions in the oration of Demosthenes, which might seem to counte- 
nance this supposition ; but it will be found hardly admissible, if we atten- 
tively study the series of facts. 

1. Mnasippus arrived with his armament at Korkyra, and began the 
siege, either before April, or at the first opening of April, 373 B.c. For his 
arrival there, and the good condition of his fleet, was known at Athens be- 
fore Timotheus received his appointment as admiral of the fleet for the 
relief of the island (Xen. Hellen. vi, 2, 10, 11, 12). 

2. Timotheus sailed from Peirzeus on this ay pointed voyage, in April 
373 B.C. 

3. Timotheus was tried at Athens in November 373 B.c.; Alketas ana 
Jason being then present, as allies of Athens and witnesses in his favor. 

Now, if the truth were, that Iphikrates did not depart from Athens with 
his fleet until after the trial of Timotheus in November, we must suppose 
that the seige of Korkyra by Mnasippus lasted seven months, and the cruise 
ef Timotheus nearly five months. Both the one and the other are alto- 
gether improbable. The Athenians would never have permitted Korkyra 
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he was now acquitted, his reputation suffered so much by the 
whole affair, that in the ensuing spring he was glad to accept an 
to incur so terrible a chance of capture, simply in order to wait for the trial 
of Timetheus. Xenophon does not expressly say how long the siege of 


= a Ξ::ν : Ι 
τι from his expressions al 


out the mercenaries of Mnasip- 
pay was owing to them for as much as two months, —xai 
—vi, 2, 16), we should infer that it could hardly have 
lasted mori an three months in all. Let us say, that it lasted four 
months ; the siege would then be over in August. and we know that the 
fleet of Iphikrates arrived just after the siege was concluded 
Besides, is it credible, that Timotheus— named as admiral for the ex: 
press purpose of relieving Korkyra, and knowing that Mnasippus was 
already besieging the place with a formidable fleet — would have spent so 
long a time as five months in his preliminary cruise 2 
I presume Timotheus to have stayed out in this cruise about two months; 
and even this length of time would be quite sufficient to raise strong dis- 
pleasure against him at Athens, when the danger and privations of Korkyra 
were made known as hourly increasing. At the time when Timotheus 
eame back to Athens, he found all this displeasure actually afloat against 
him, excited in part by the strong censures of Iphikrates and Kallistratus 
(Dem. cont. Timoth. p. 1187. ς. 8). The adverse orations in the public 
assembly, besides inflaming the wrath of the Athenians against him, caused 
a vote to be passed deposing him from his command to Korkyra, and nom- 
inating in his place Iphikrates, with Chabrias and Kallistratus. Probably 
those who proposed this vote would at the same time give notice that they 
intended to prefer a judicial accusation against Timotheus for breach or 
neglect of duty. But it would be the interest of all parties to postpone 
actual trial until the fate of Korkyra should be determined, for which pur- 
pose the saving of time would be precious. Already too much time had 
been lost, and Iphikrates was well aware that his whole chance of success 
depended on celerity , while Timotheus and his friends would look upon 
postponement as an additional chance of softening the public displeasure, 
besides enabling them to obtain the attendance of Jason and Alketas. Still, 
though trial was postponed, Timotheus was from this moment under im- 
peachment. The oration composed by Demosthenes therefore (delivered 
by Apollodorus as plaintiff, several years afterwards), — though speaking 
loosely, and not distinguishing the angry speeches against Timotheus in 
the public assembly (in June 373 B.c., or thereabouts, whereby his deposition 
was obtained), from the accusing speeches against him at his actual trial in 
November 373 B.c., before the dikastery—is nevertheless not incorrect in 
saying, — ἐπειδὴ δ᾽ ἀπεχειροτονήϑη μὲν ὑφ' ὑμῶν στρατηγὸς διεὶ τὸ μὴ περιπ- 
Aevoat ᾿]ελοπόνντετον, ἐπὶ κρισει δὲ παρεδέδοτο εἰς τὸν δῆμον, 
αἰτίας τῆς μεγίστης τυχὼν (c. 8, p. 1187) —and again respecting his coming 
from Kalauria to Athens — μέλλων τοίνυν KatarAecy ἐπὶ τὴν κρίσιν, ἐν Ka. 
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a 


invitation of the Persian satraps, who offered him the commund 
of the Grecian mercenaries in their service for the Egyptian war; 


Aavpia δανείζεται, etc. (p 1188,1189.) That Timotheus had been handed 
over to the people for trial—that he was sailing back from Kalauria for 
his trial— might well be asserted respecting his position in the month of 
June, though his trial did not actually take place until November. I think 
it cannot be doubted that the triremes at Kalauria would form a part of thas 
fleet which actually went to Korkyra under Iphikrates, not waiting to ge 
thither until after the trial of Timotheus in November, but departing as 
soon as Iphikrates could get ready, probably about July 373 B.c. 

Rehdantz argues that if Iphikrates departed with the fleet in July, he 
must have returned to Athens in November to the trial of Timotheus, which 
is contrary to Xenophon’s affirmation that he remained in the Ionian sea 
until 371 Βα. But if we look attentively at the oration of Demosthenes, 
we shall see that there is no certain ground for affirming Iphikrates to have 
been present in Athens in November, during the actual trial of Timotheus. 
The phrases in p 1187 -- ἐφειστήκει δ᾽ αὐτῷ Καλλίστρατος καὶ "᾿Ιφικράτης 
......00Tw δὲ διέϑεσαν ὑμᾶς κατηγοροῦντες τούτου αὐτοί Te καὶ οἱ συναγορ- 
εύοντες, αὐτοῖς, etc., may be well explained, so far as Iphikrates is con- 
cerned, by supposing them to allude to those pronounced censures in the 
public assembly whereby the vote of deposition against Timotheus was 
obtained, and whereby the general indignation against him was first excited. 
] therefore see no reason for affirming that Iphikrates was actually present 
at the trial of Timotheus in November. But Kallistratus was really pres- 
ent at the trial (see ο. 9. p. 1197, 1198); which consists well enough with 
the statement of Xenophon, that this orator obtained permission from Iphi- 
krates to leave him at Korkyra and come back to Athens (vi, 3,3). Kallis- 
tratus directed his accusation mainly against Antimachus, the treasurer of 
Timotheus. And it appears to me that under the circumstances of the 
case, Iphikrates, having carried his point of superseding ‘Timotheus in the 
command and gaining an important success at Korkyra— might be well- 
pleased to be dispensed from the obligation of formally accusing him be- 
fore the dikastery, in opposition to Jason and Alketas, as well as to a 
powerful body of Athenian friends. 

Diodorus (xv, 47) makes a statement quite different from Xenophon. 
He says that ‘Timotheus was at first deposed from his command, but after 
wards forgiven and re-appointed by the people (jointly with Iphikrates) in 
consequence of the great accession of force which he had procured in his 
preliminary cruise. Accordingly the fleet, one hundred and thirty triremes 
in number, was despatched to Korkyra under the joint command of Iphi- 
krates and Timotheus. Diodorus makes no mention of the trial of Timo 
theus. This account is evidently quite distinct from that of Xenophon, 
which latter is on all grounds to be preferred, especially as its main poinis 
are in conformity with the Deimosthenic oration. 
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the same command from which Iphikrates had retired a little time 
before.! 

That admiral, whose naval force had been reinforced by a large 
number of Korkyraan triremes, was committing without opposi- 
tion incursions against Akarnania, and the western coast of Pelo- 
ponnesus ; insomuch that the expeiled Messenians, in their distant 
exile at Hesperides in Libya, began to conceive hopes of being 
restored by Athens to Naupaktus, which they had occupied under 
her protection during the Peloponnesian war.2 And while the 
Athenians were thus masters at sea both east and west of Pelo- 
ponnesus,? Sparta’ and her confederates, discouraged by the ruin- 
ous failure of their expedition against Korkyra in the preceding 
year, appear to have remained inactive. With such mental pre- 
dispositions, they were powerfully affected by religious alarm 
arising from certain frightful earthquakes and inundations with 
which Peloponnesus was visited during this year, and which were 
regarded as marks of the wrath of the god Poseidon. More of these 
formidable visitations occurred this year in Peloponnesus than had 
ever before been known; especially one, the worst of all, whereby 
the two towns of Heliké and Bura in Achaia were destroyed, to- 
gether with a large portion of their population. Ten Lacedeemo- 
nian triremes, which happened to be moored on this shore on the 
night when the calamity occurred, were destroyed by the rush of 
the waters.4 

Under these depressing circumstances, the Lacedemonians had 
recourse to the same manceuvre which had so well served their 


purpose fifteen years before, in 388-387 B. c. They sent Antal- 


* Demosth. cont. Timoth. c. 6. p. 1191] ¢. 8. p. 1194. 

We see from another passage of the same oration, that the creditors of 
Timotheus reckoned upon his making a large sum of money in the Persian 
service (6.1 p. 1185). This farther illustrates what I have said in a pre- 
vious note, about the motives of the distinguished Athenian officers to take 
service in foreign parts away from Athens. 

? Xen. Hellen vi, 2, 38; Pausanias, iv, 26, 3. 

* See a curious testimony to this fact in Demosthen. cont. Newram, c. 12. 
p. 1357. 

* Diodor. xi, 48, 49, Pausan. vii, 25, lian. Hist. Animal. xi, 19. 

Kallisthenes seems to have described at large, with appropriate religious 
comments, numerous physical portents whick occurred about this time (see 
Sallisthen. Fragm. 8, ed. Didot). 
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kidas again as ervoy to Persia, to entreat both pecuniary aid,' 
and a fresh Persian intervention enforcing anew the peace which 
bore his name; which peace had now been infringed (according 
to Lacedemonian construction) by the reconstitution of the Baeo- 
tian confederacy under Thebes as president. And it appears that 
im the course of the autumn or winter, Persian envoys actually did 
gome to Greece, requiring that the belligerents should all desist 
from war, and wind up their dissensions on the principles of the 
peace of Antalkidas.”. The Persian satraps, at this time renewing 
their efforts against Egypt, were anxious for the cessation of 
hostilities in Greece, as a means of enlarging their numbers of 
Grecian mercenaries ; of which troops Timotheus had left Athens 
g few months before to take the command. 

Apart, however, from this prospect of Persian intervention, 
which doubtless was not without effect, — Athens herself was 
becoming more and more disposed towards peace. That common 
fear and hatred of the Lacedamonians, which had brought her into 
alliance with Thebes in 378 B. C., was now no longer predominant. 
She was actually at the head of a considerable maritime confeder- 
acy ; and this she could hardly hope to increase by continuing the 
war, since the Lacedemonian naval power had already been 
humbled. Moreover,she found the expense of warlike operations 
very burdensome, nowise defrayed either by the contributions of 
her allies or by the results of victory. The orator Kallistratus, — 
who had promised either to procure remittances from Athens to 


This second mission of Antalkidas is sufficiently verified by an indirect 
allusion of Xenophon (vi, 3, 12) His known philo-Laconiaa sentiments 
sufficiently explain why he avoids directly mentioning it. 

3 PDiodor xv, 50. 

Diodorus had stated (a few chapters before, xv, 38) that Persian envoys 
had also come into Greece a little before the peace of 374 B.c., and had 
neen the originators of that previous peace. But this appears to me one of 
the cases (not a few altogether in his history) in which he repeats himself, 
or gives the same event twice over under analogous circumstances. The 
imtervention of the Persian envoys bears much more suitably on the period 
immediately preceding the peace of 371 B c., than upon that which pre- 
ceded the peace of 374 B.c., when, in point of fact, no peace was ever fully 
executed. 

Dionysius of Ha ikarnassus also (Judic de Lysia, p 479) represents the 
king of Persia as a party to the peace sworn by Athens and Sparta in 371 
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{phikrates, or to recommend the conclusion of peace, — was 
obliged to confine himself to the latter alternative, and contributed 
much to promote the pacific dispositions of his countrymen. ! 

Moreover, the Athenians had become more and more alienated 
from Thebes. The ancient antipathy between these two neighbors 
had for a time been overlaid by common fear of Sparta. But as 
soon as Thebes had reestablished her authority in Boeotia, the 
jealousies of Athens again began to arise. In 374 p. C., she had 
concluded a peace with the Spartans, without the concurrence of 
Thebes ; which peace was broken almost as soon as made, by the 
Spartans themselves, in consequence of the proceedings of Timo- 
theus at Zakynthus. The Phokians, — against whom, as having 
heen active allies of Sparta in her invasions of Beeotia, Thebes 
was now making war, — had also been ancient friends of Athens, 
who sympathized with their sufferings2 Moreover, the Thebans 
on their side probably resented the unpaid and destitute condition 
in which their seamen had been left by Timotheus at Kalauria, 
during the expedition for the relief of Korkyra in the preceding 
year ;% an expedition of which Athens alone reaped both the 
glory and the advantage. Though they remained members of the 
confederacy, sending deputies to the congress at Athens, the 
unfriendly spirit on both sides continued on the increase, and was 
farther exasperated by their violent proceeding against Platza in 
the first half of 372 B. c. 

During the last three or four years, Platea, like the other 
towns of Boeotia, had been again brought into the confederacy 
under Thebes. Reéstablished by Sparta after the peace of An- 
talkidas as a so-called autonomous town, it had been garrisoned by 
her as a post against Thebes, and was no longer able to maintain 
a real autonomy after the Spartans had been excluded from 
Beeotia in 376 B. c. While other Beotian cities were glad to find 
themselves emancipated from their philo-Laconian oligarchies and 
rejoined to the federation under Thebes, Plateea,—as well as 
Thespiz, — submitted to the union only by constraint ; awaiting 
any favorable opportunity for breaking off, either by means of 
Sparta or of Athens. Aware probably of the growing coldness 


δ Xen Hellen. vi, 3, 3. Xen. Hellen. vi, 3, 1. 
* Demosthen. cont. Timoth. p. 1188, 8 17. 
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between the Athenians and Thebans, the Platwans were secretly 
trying to persuade Athens to accept and occupy their ΝΒ, μερί 
ing Ρ]αίωα to Attica;! a project hazardous both to Thebes an 
Athens, since it would place them at open war with each other, 
while neither was yet at peace with Sparta. | 

This intrigue, coming to the knowledge of the Thebans, de- 
termined them to strike a decisive blow. Their presidency, over 
more than one of the minor Beeotian cities, had always been un- 
gentle, suitable to the roughness of their dispositions. Towards 
Platza, especially, they not only bore an ancient antipathy, but 
regarded the reestablished town as little better than a Laced 
monian encroachment, abstracting from themselves a portion of 
territory which had become Theban, by αὐερλε, μρρὸ res 
lasting for forty years from the surrender of Plataza in 427 B. Ο. 
As it would have been to them a loss as well as embarrassment, 
if Athens should resolve to close with the tender of Platzea, — they 
forestalled the contingency by seizing the town for themselves. 
Since the reconquest of Beeotia by Thebes, the Platwans had come 
again, though reluctantly, under the ancient constitution of mgs 
they were living at peace with Thebes, acknowledging her rights 
as president of the federation, and having their own rights as 
members guaranteed in return by her, probably under positive 
engagement, — that is, their security, their territory, and their 
qualified autonomy, subject to the ‘ederal restrictions and obliga- 
tions. But though thus at peace with Thebes,? the Platzans knew 


* Diodor. xv, 46. 1 do not know from whom Diodorus copied this state- 
ment; but it seems extremely reasonable. | 

? This seems to me what is meant by the Platsean speaker in Isokrates, 
when he complains more than once that Platwa had been taken by the 
Thebans in time of peace, — εἰρήνης οὐσης. The speaker, in protesting 
against the injustice of the Thebans, appeals to two guarantees which they 
have violated ; for the purpose of his argument, however, the two are not 
clearly distinguished, but run together into one. The first guarantee was, 
the peace of Antalkidas, under which Platea had been restored, and to 
which Thebes, Sparta, and Athens, were all parties. The second ρανεῖ 
tee, was that given by Thebes when she conquered the Beotian cities in 
377-376 B.c., and reconstituted the federation , whereby she ensured to the 
Plateans existence as a city, with so much of autonomy as was consistent 
with the obligations of a member of the Beotian federation. When the 
Platwan speaker accuses the Thebans of having violated “the oathe and 
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well what was her real sentiment towards them, and their own 
towards her. If we are to believe, what seems very probable, 
that they were secretly negotiating with Athens to help them in 
breaking off from the federation, — the consciousness of such an 
irtrigue tended still farther to keep them in anxiety and suspicion. 
Accordingly, being apprehensive of some aggression from Thebes, 
they kept themselves habitually on their guard. But their vigil- 
ance was somewhat relaxed and most of them went out of the city 
to their farms in the country, on the days, well known beforehand, 
when the public assemblies in Thebes were held. Of this relaxa- 
tion the Boeotarch Neokles took advantage.! He conducted a 
Theban armed force, immediately from the assembly, by a circuit- 
ous route through Hysiz to Platea; which town he found deserted 
by most of its male adults, and unable to make resistance. The 
Platawans, — dispersed in the fields, finding their walls, their wives, 
and their families, all in possession of the victor, — were under 
the necessity of accepting the terms proposed to them. They 
were allowed to depart in safety, and to carry away all their mov- 
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the agreement ” (ὅρκους καὶ ξυνϑήκας), he means the terms of the peace of 
Antalkidas, subject to the limits afterwards imposed by the submission of 
Platsa to the federal system of Beeotia. He calls for the tutelary interfer- 
ence of Athens, as a party to the peace of Antalkidas. 

Dr. Thirlwall thinks (Hist. Gr vol. v, ch. 38. p 70-72) that the Thebans 
were parties to the peace of 374 B. c. between Sparta and Athens; that they 
accepted it, intending deliberately to break it; and that under that peace, 
the Lacedemonian harmosts and garrisons were withdrawn from Thespiz 
and other places in Beeotia. I am unable to acquiesce in this view; which 
appears to me negatived by Xenophon, and neither affirmed nor implied in 
the Plataic discourse of Isokrates. In my Opinion, there were no Lacede: 
monian harmosts in Beeotia (except at Orchomenus in the north) in 374 
B.c. Xenophon tells (Hellen. v, 4, 63; vi, 1,1) that the Thebans “ were 
recovering the Bootian cities —had subdued the Beotian cities ’ — in or 
before 375 Β. c., so that they were able to march out of Beeotia and invade 
Phokis ; which implies the expulsion or retirement of all the Lacedamo- 
nian forces from the southern part of Beotia. 

The reasoning in the Plataic discourse of Isokrates is not very clear or 
Giscriminating: nor have we any right to expect that it should be, in the 
pleading of a suffermg and passionate man But the expression εἐρήνης 
οὔσης and εἰρήνη may always (in my judgmeut) be explained, without re- 
ferring it, as Dr. Thirlwall does, to the peace of 374 5.c., or supposing 
Thebes to have been a party to that peace. 

' Pausanias, ix, 1, 3 
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able property; but their town was destroyed, and its territory 
again annexed to Thebes. The unhappy fugitives were constrained 
for the second time to seek refuge at Athens, where they were 
again kindly received, and restored to the same qualified right of 
citizenship as they had enjoyed prior to the peace of Antalkidas.! 

It was not merely with Plata, but also with Thespie, that 
Thebes was now meddling. Mistrusting the dispositions of the 
Thespians, she constrained them to demolish the fortifications of 
their town ;2 as she had caused to be done fifty-two years before, 
after the victory of Delium,3 on suspicion of leanings favorable 


to Athens. 
Such proceedings on the part of the Thebans in Beeotia excited 


strong emotion at Athens; where the Platezans not only appeared 


' Diodor. xv, 47. 

Pausanias (ix, 1, 3) places this capture of Plataa in the third year (count- 
ing the years from midsummer to midsummer) before the battle of Leuktra; 
or in the year of the archon Asteius at Athens; which seems to me the 
true date, though Mr Clinton supposes it (without ground, I think) to be 
contradicted by Xenophon. ‘The year of the archon Asteius reaches from 
midsummer 373 to 372 B.c. It is in the latter half of the year that I sup- 
pose Platza to have been taken. 

2 | infer this from Isokrates, Or. xiv, (Plataic.) s. 21-38; compare also 
sect 10. The Platewan speaker accuses the Thebans of having destroyed 
the walls of some Beeotian cities (over and above what they had done to 
Platsa,) and I venture to apply this to Thespix. Xenophon indeed states 
that the Thespians were at this very period treated exactly like the Pla 
tans; that is, driven out of Beeotia, and their town destroyed; except 
that they had not the same claim on Athens (Hellen. vi, 3, 1 — ἀπόλιδας 
γενομένους : compare also vi, 3, 5). Diodorus also (xv, 46) speaks of the 
Thebans as having destroyed Thespiz. But against this, I gather, from 
the Plataic Oration of Isokrates, that the Thespians were not in the same 
plight with the Platzans when that oration was delivered ; that is, they 
were not expelled collectively out of Bceotia. Moreover, Pausanias also 
expressly says that the Thespians were present in Bootia at the time of 
the battle of Leuktra, and that they were expelled shortly afterwards. 
Pausanias at the same time gives a distinct story, about the conduct of the 
Thespians, which it would not be reasonable to reject (ix, 13, 3; ix, 24, 1). 
1 believe therefore that Xenophon has spoken inaccurately in saying that 
the Thespians were ἀπόλεδες before the battle of Leuktra. It is quite possi 
ble that they might have sent supplications to Athens {ἱκετεύοντας --- Xem 
Heli. vi, 3, 1) in consequence of the severe mandate to demolish their 


walls. 
3 Thuevd. iv, 133. 
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ὯΔ suppliants, with the tokens of misery conspicuously displa ed, 
but also laid their case pathetically before the assemb! sil a 
voked aid to regain their town, of which they had been τὰ bereft. 
On a question at once so touching and so full of political conse- 
quences, many speeches were doubtless composed and delivered 
one of which has fortunately reached us ; composed by heikthten. 
and perhaps actually delivered by a Piatean speaker before the 
public assembly. The hard fate of this interestine little com- 
munity is here impressively set forth; including the bitterest 
reproaches, stated with not a little of rhetorical exagceratio 

against the multiplied wrongs done by Thebes, as oar ents 
Athens as towards Platea. Much of his invective is more vehe- 
ment than conclusive. Thus when the orator repeatedly claims 
for Platea her title to autonomous existence, under the guarantee 
of universal autonomy sworn at the peace of Antalkidas,! — the 
Thebans would doubtless reply, that at the time of that peace 
Platzwa was no longer in existence ; but had been extinct for δεῖν 
years, and was only renovated afterwards by the Lacedaemonians 
for their own political purposes. And the orator intimates plain! 

that the Thebans were noway ashamed of their proceeding νῶι 
came to Athens to justify it, openly and avowedly ; rhorcovee 
several of the most distinguished Athenian speakers espoused the 
same side.2 That the Plateans had cooperated with Sparta in 
her recent operations in Beeotia against both Athens and Thebes 

was an undeniable fact ; which the orator himself can only ide 
ate by saying that they acted under constraint from a present 
Spartan force,—but which was cited on the Opposite side as a 
proof of their philo-Spartan dispositions, and of their readiness 
again to join the common enemy as soon as he presented himself.3 
The Thebans would accuse Platwa of subsequent treason to the 


* Tsokrates, Or. xiv, (Plataic.) s. 11, 13, 18, 42, 46, 47, 68. 

3 Isokrates, Or. xiv, (Plat.) 5. 3. Ei μὲν οὖν μὴ Θηβαίους ἑωρῶμεν ἐκ παν- 
τὸς τρόπου παρεσκευασμένους πείϑειν ὑμὰς ὡς οὐδὲν εἰς ἡμᾶς ἐξημαρτῆκασι 
bid βραχέων ἂν ἐποιησάμεϑα τοὺς λόγους" ἐπειδὴ & εἰς τοῦτ’ ἀτυχίας ἦλϑο. 
“a ait μὴ μόνον ἡμῖν εἶναι τὸν ἀγῶνα πρὸς τούτους ἀλλὰ καὶ τῶν ῥητόρων 

ς δυνατωτατους, οὗς ἀπὸ τῶν : ᾿ 
malas oa ς, οὖς ἡμετέρων αὑτοὶς οὐτοι παρεσκευάσαντο συνη. 

Compare sect. 36. 

‘ Isokr. Or. xiv, (Plat.} 8. 12, 3, 14, 16, 28, 33, 48. 
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confederacy; and they even seem to have contended, that they 
had rendered a positive service to the general Athenian confed- 
eracy of which they were members,' by expelling the inhabitants 
of Platza and dismantling Thespix ; both towns being not merely 
devoted to Sparta, but also adjoining Kithzron, the frontier line 
whereby a Spartan army would invade Beeotia. Both in the pub- 
lic assembly of Athens, and in the general congress of the con- 
federates at that city, animated discussions were raised upon the 
whole subject ;2 discussions, wherein, as it appears, Epaminon- 
das, as the orator and representative of Thebes, was found a com- 
petent advoeate against Kallistratus, the most distinguished speaker 
in Athens; sustaining the Theban cause with an ability which 
greatly enhanced his growing reputation.? 

But though the Thebans and their Athenian supporters, having 
all the prudential arguments on their side, carried the point so 
that no step was taken to restore the Plataans, nor any hostile 
declaration made against those to whom they owed their expulsion, 
— yet the general result of the debates, animated by keen sym- 
pathy with the Platzan sufferers, tended decidedly to poison the 
good feeling, and loosen the ties, between Athens and Thebes. 
This change showed itself by an increased gravitation towards 
peace with Sparta; strongly advocated by the orator Kallistratus, 
ard now promoted not merely by the announced Persian intar- 


' Tsokrat. Or. xiv, (Plat.) 5. 23-27. λέγουσιν ὡς ὑπερ τοῦ κοινοῦ τῶν ows. 
μάχων ταῦτ᾽ ἔπραξαν --- φασὶ τὸ Θηβαίους ἔχειν τὴν ἡμετέραν, τοῦτο σύμφεοον 
εἶναι: τοῖς συμμάχοις, ete. 

* Isokrat. Or. 14, (Plat.) 5. 23, 24. 

* Diodorus, (xv, 38) mentions the parliamentary conflict between Epami- 
nondas and Kallistratus, assigning it to the period immediately antecedent 
to the abortive peace concluded between Athens and Sparta three years 
before. I agree with Wesseling (see his note ad Joc.) in thinking that these 
debates more properly belong to the time immediately preceding the peace 
of 371 Β. 6. Diodorus has made great confusion between the two; some- 
times repeating twice over the same antecedent phenomena, as if they be- 
longed to both, — sometimes assigning to one what properly belongs to the 
other. 

The altercation between Epaminondas and Kallistratus (ἐν ~@ κοινῷ συνε- 
ὁρίῳ) seems to me more properly appertaining to debates in the assembly 
of the confederacy at Athens, — rather thar to debates at Sparta, in the 
preliminary discussions for peace, where the altercations between Epami 
nondas and Agesilaus occurred. 
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rention, bur by the heavy cost of war, and the absence of all 
prospective gain from its continuance. The resolution was at 
length taken, — first by Athens, and next, probably, by the ma 
jority of the confederates assembled at Athens, — to make propo- 
sitions of peace to Sparta, where it was well known that similar 
dispositions prevailed towards peace. Notice of this intention was 
given to the Thebans, who were invited to send envoys thither 
also, if they chose to become parties. In the spring of 371 Β. δ. 
at the time when the members of the Lacedzmonian confederacy 
were assembled at Sparta, both the Athenian and Theban envoys, 
and those from the various members of the Athenian confederacy, 
arrived there. Among the Athenian envoys, two at least,— Kal- 
lias (the hereditary daduch or torchbearer of the Eleusinian cere- 
monies) and Autoklés,— were men of great family at Athens; 
and they were accompanied by Kallistratus the orator.) From 
the Thebans, the only man of note was Epaminondas, then one of 
the Beeotarchs. 

Of the debates which took place at this important congress, we 
have very imperfect knowledge ; and of the more private diplo- 
matic conversations, not less important than the debates, we have 
no knowledge at all. Xenophon gives us a speech from each of 
the three Athenians, and from no one else. That of Kallias, who 
announces himself as hereditary proxenus of Sparta at Athens, 
is boastful and empty, but eminently philo-Laconian in spirit ;2 
that of Autoklés is in the opposite tone, full of severe censure on 
the past conduct of Sparta; that of Kallistratus, delivered after 
the other two,— while the enemies of Sparta were elate, her 
friends humiliated, and both parties silent from the fresh effect of 
the reproaches of Autoklés,3 — is framed in a spirit of conciliation; 
admitting faults on both sides, but deprecating the continuance of 
war, as injurious to both, and showing how much the joint inter 
ests of both pointed towards peace.‘ 


' Xen. Hellen. vi, 3, 3. 

It seems doubtful, from the language of Xenophon, whether Kallistratas 
was one of the envoys appointed, or only a companion. 

2 Xen. Hellen. vi, 3, 4-6. 

* Xen. Hellen. vi, 3, 7-10, Ταῦτ᾽ εἰπὼν, σιωπὴν μὲν παρὰ πάντων éxoip 
sev (Autoklés), ἡδομένους δὲ τοὺς ἀχϑομένους τοὶς Λακεδαιμονίοις ἐποίησε. 

4 Xen. Hellen. vi, 3, 10-17. 
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This orator, representing the Athenian diplomacy of the time, 
recognizes distinctly the peace of Antalkidas as the basis upon 
which Athens was prepared to treat,— autonomy to each city, 
small as well as great; and in this way, coinciding with the views 
of the Persian king, he dismisses with indifference the menace 
that Antalkidas was on his way back trom Persia with money 
to aid the Lacedwmonians in the war. It was not from fear of 
the Persian treasures (he urged),— as the enemies of peace as- 
serted,— that Athens sought peace.' Her affairs were now so 
prosperous, both by sea and land, as to prove that she only did so 
on consideration of the general evils of prolonged war, and on a 
prudent abnegation of that rash confidence which was always 
ready to contend for extreme stakes,’ like a gamester playing 
double or quits. The time had come for both Sparta and Athens 
now to desist from hostilities. The former had the strength on 
land, the latter was predominant at sea; so that each could guard 
the other; while the reconciliation of the two would produce peace 
throughout the Hellenic world, since in each separate city, one of 
the two opposing local parties rested on Athens, the other on 
Sparta.3 But it was indispensably necessary that Sparta should 
renounce that system of aggression (already pointedly denounced 
by the Athenian, Autoklés) on which she had acted since the 
peace of Antalkidas ; a system, from which she had at last reaped 
bitter fruits, since her unjust seizure of the Kadmeia had ended 
by throwing into the arms of the Thebans all those Beeotian cities, 
whose separate autonomy she had bent her whole policy to 
ensure.4 

Two points stand out in this remarkable speech, which takes a 
judicious measure of the actual position of affairs ;— first, au- 
tonomy to every city; and autonomy in the genuine sense, not 
construed and enforced by the separate interests of Sparta. as it 


? Xen. Hellen. vi, 3, 12, 13. * Xen. Hellen, vi, 3, 16. 

3 Xen. Hellen. vi, 3,14. Kai γὰρ δὴ κατὰ γὴν μὲν τις ἂν, ὑμῶν φίλων ὄν- 
των, ἱκανὸς γένοιτο ἡμᾶς λυπῆσαι; κατὰ ϑαλαττὰν γε μὴν τις ἂν ὑμᾶς θλῶψαι 
Tt, ἡμῶν ὑμῖν ἐπιτηδείων ὄντων, 

4 Xen. Hellen. vi, 3,11. Καὶ ὑμιν δὲ ἔγωγε ὁρῶ διὰ τὰ ἀγνωμόνως πραχ- 
ϑέντα ἔστιν ὅτε καὶ πολλὰ ἀντίτυπα γιγνόμενα " ὧν ἣν καὶ n καταληφϑεῖσα 
ἐν Θήβαις Κάόδμεια" νῦν γοῦν, ὡς (1) ἐσπουδάσατε αὐτονόμους τὰς πόλεις γίγ 
νευϑαι, πᾶσαι πάλιν, ἐπεὶ ἠδικήϑησαν οἱ Θηβαιοι, ἐπ᾽ ἐκείνοις γεγένην we. 
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had been at the peace of Antalkidas ; next, the distribuiion of such 
preeminence or headship, as was consistent with this universal au- 
tonomy, between Sparta and Athens; the former on land, the 
latter at sea,—as the means of ensuring tranquillity in Greece. 
That “autonomy perverted to Lacedemonian purposes,”— which 
Perikles had denounced before the Peloponnesian war as the con- 
dition of Peloponnesus, and which had been made the political 
eanon of Greece by the peace of Antalkidas, — was now at an 
end. Onthe other hand, Athens and Sparta were to become mu- 
tual partners and guarantees; dividing the headship of Greece by 
an ascertained line of demarcation, yet neither of them interfering 
with the principle of universal autonomy. Thebes, and her claim 
to the presidency of Boeotia, were thus to be set aside by mutual 
consent. 

It was upon this basis that the peace was concluded. The 
armaments on both sides were to be disbanded ; the harmosts and 
garrisons everywhere withdrawn, in order that each city might 
enjoy full autonomy. If any city should fail in observance of 
these conditions, and continue in a career of force against any 
other, all were at liberty to take arms for the support of the in- 
jured party ; but no one who did not feel disposed, was bound 80 
to take arms. This last stipulation exonerated the Lacedemonian 
allies from one of their most vexatious chains. 

To the conditions here mentioned, alj parties agreed; and on 
the ensuing day the oaths were exchanged. Sparta took the oath 
for herself and her allies ; Athens took the oath for herself only; 
her allies afterwards took it severally, each city for itself. Why 
such difference was made, we are not told; for it would seem that 
the principle of severance applied to both confederacies alike. 

Next came the turn of the Thebans to swear; and here the 
fatal hitch was disclosed. Epaminendas, the Theban envoy, ine 
sisted on taking the oath, not for Thebes separately, but for 
Thebes as president of the Beeotian federation, including all the 
Beeotian cities. ‘The Spartan authorities on the other hand, and 
Agesilaus as the foremost of all, strenuously opposed him. They 
required that he should swear for Thebes alone, leaving the Baso 
tian cities to take the oath each for itself. 

Already in the course of the preliminary debates, Epaminor. 
das had spoken out boldly against the ascendency of Sparta 
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While most of the deputies stood overawed by her dignity, repre- 
sented by the energetic Agesilaus as spokesman, — he, like the 
Athenian Autoklés, and with strong sympathy from many of 
the deputies present, had proclaimed that nothing kept alive the 
war except her unjust pretensions, and that no peace could be du- 
rable unless such pretensions were put aside.! Accepting the 
conditions of peace as finally determined, he presented himself to 
swear to them in the name of the Boeotian federation. But Agesi- 
laus, requiring that each of the Beeotian cities should take the oath 
for itself, appealed to those same principles of liberty which Epami- 
nondas himself had just invoked, and asked him whether each of 
the Beeotian cities had not as good a title to autonomy as Thebes. 
Epaminondas might have replied by asking, why Sparta had just 
been permitted to take the oath for her allies as well as for herself. 
But he took a higher ground. He contended that the presidency 
of Boeotia was held by Thebes on as good a title as the sovereign- 
ty of Laconia by Sparta.2, He would remind the assembly that 
when Beeotia was first conquered and settled by its present inhabi- 
tants, the other towns had all been planted out from Thebes as 
their chief and mother-city ; that the federal union of all, adminis- 
tered by Beeotarchs chosen by and from all, with Thebes as presi- 
dent, was coeval with the first settlement of the country ; that the 
separate autonomy of each was qualified by an established institu- 
tion, devolving on the Beeotarchs and councils sitting at Thebes 
the management of the foreign relations of all jointly. ΑἹ] this 
had been already pleaded by the Theban orator fifty-six years 
earlier, before the five Spartan commissioners, assembled to deter- 
mine the fate of the captives after the surrender of Platea; when 
he required the condemnation of the Platzans as guilty of treason 
to the ancestral institutions of Beeotia ;3 and the Spartan commis- 


' Plutarch, Agesil. ο. 27. 2 Plutarch. Agesil. c. 28. 

3 Thucyd. iii, 61 ἡμῶν (the Thebans) κτισάντων Πλάταιαν ὕστερον τῆς 
ἄλλης Βοιωτίας καὶ ἄλλα χώρια μετ᾽ αὐτῆς, ἃ ξυμμικτους ἀνϑρώπους ἐξελάσαν- 
τες ἔσχομεν, οὐκ ἠξίουν οὗτοι (the Plateans), ὥσπερ ἐταχϑη τὸ Tpa- 
Tov, ἡγεμονεύεσϑαι ὑφ᾽ ἡμῶν, ἔξω δὲ τὼν ἄλλων Βοιωτῶν παρα- 
BaivovrTrec τὰ πώτρια, ἐπειδὴ προσηναγκάζοντο, προσεχώρησαν πρὸς 
᾿Αϑηναίους, ete. 

Agaiu (c. 65) he says respecting the oligarchical Platsans who admitted 
the Theban detachment when it came by night to surprise Platwa, —- δὲ δὲ 
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@oners had recognized the legitimacy of these institutions by a 
sweeping sentence of death against the transgressors. Moreover 
at a time when the ascendency ot Thebes over the Beeotian cities 
had been greatly impaired by her anti-Hellenic cooperation with 
the invading Persians, the Spartans themselves had assisted her 
with all their power to reestablish it, as a countervailing fores 
against Athens.!| Epaminondas could show, that the presidency 
of Thebes over the Beeotian cities was the keystone of the fede- 
ration; a right not only of immemorial antiquity, but pointedly 
recognized and strenuously vindicated by the Spartans themselves. 
He could show farther that it was as old, and as good, as their own 
right to govern the Laconian townships ; which latter was acquired 
and held (as one of the best among their own warriors had boast- 
fully proclaimed)? by mothing but Spartan valor and the sharp 
ness of the Spartan sword. 

An emphatic speech of this tenor, delivered amidst the deputies 
assembled at Sparta, and arraigning the Spartans not merely in 
their supremacy over Greece, but even in their dominion at home, 
— was as it were the shadow cast before, by coming events. It 
opened a question such as no Greek had ever ventured to raise. It 
was a novelty startling to all, — extravagant probably in the eyes of 
Kallistratus and the Athenians, — but to the Spartans themselves, 


intolerably poignant and insulting.3 They had already a long 


ἀνόρες ὑμῶν οἱ πρῶτοι καὶ χρήμασι καὶ γένει, βουλόμενοι τὴς μὲν ἔξω ξυμμω»- 
χίας ὑμᾶς παῦσαι, ἐς δὲ τὰ κοενὰ τῶν πάντων Βοιωτὼν πατριᾳ 
καταστῆσαι, ἐπεκαλέσαντο ἕκοντες, etc. 

Again (ς 66), κατὰ τὰ πάντων βοιωτῶν πάτρια, etc. Compare ii, 2. 

* Diodor. xi, 81 

2 Thucyd iv, 126 

Brasidas, addressing his soldiers when serving im Macedonia, on the ap 
proach of the Illyrians : — 

᾿Αγαϑοῖς γὰρ εἶναι προσήκει ὑμῖν τὰ πολέμια, Od διὰ ξυμμαχων παρουσιᾶν 
ἑκάστοτε, ἀλλὰ δι᾽ οἰκείαν ἀρετὴν, καὶ μηδὲν πληϑος πεφοβῆσϑαι ἑτέρων οἱ 
γε μηδὲ ἀπὸ TOALTELWY τοιούτων HKETE, ἐν αἷς οὐ πολλοὶ ὀλέγων ἄρχουσιν, GA 
Ad πλειόνων μᾶλλον ἐλάσσους οὐκ ἄλλῳ τινὶ κτησάμενοι THY δυ 
ψνάστειαν ἢ τῷ μαχόμενοι κρατεὲν 

3 One may judge of the revolting effect produced by such a proposition, 
before the battle of Leuktra,— by reading the language which Isokrates 
puts into the mouth of the Spartan prince Archidamus, five or six years 
after that battle, protesting that all Spartan patriots ought to perish rather 
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account of antipathy to clear off with Thebes ; their own wrong 
doing in seizing th2 Kadmeia, — their subsequent humiliation in 
- . 5 ᾿ : : 
losing it and being unable to recover it, — their recent short-com 
ings and failures, in the last seven years of war against Athens 
and Thebes jointly. To aggravate this deep-seated train of hostile 
associations, their pride was now wounded in an unforeseen point, 
the tenderest of all. Agesilaus, full to overflowing of the national 
sentiment, which in the mind of a Spartan passed for the first of 
virtues, was stung to the quick. Had he been an Athenian orator 
lik: Kallistratus, his wrath would have found vent in an animated 
" ~ Υ a. ἅ _ * Υ > se - 
harangue. But aking of Sparta was anxious only to close these 
offensive discussions with scornful abruptness, thus leaving to the 
presumptuous Theban no middle ground between humble retrac- 
tion and acknowledged hostility. Indignantly starting from his 
seat, he said to Epaminondas, — “ Speak plainly, — will you, or 
will you not, leave to each of the Beeotian cities its separate auto- 
nomy?” To which the other replied — “ Will you leave each of 
the Laconian towns autonomous?” Without saying another word, 
Agesilaus immediately caused the name of the Thebans to be 
struck out of the roll, and proclaimed them excluded from the 


treaty.' 


than consent to the relinquishment of Messenia, — περὶ μὲν ἄλλων τινῶν 

ἀμφισϑητησεις, ἐγίγνοντο, περὶ δὲ Μεσσηνῆς, οὗτε βασιλεὺς. οὐϑ᾽ ἡ τῶν ᾿Αϑη- 

ναίων πόλις, οὐδὲ πωποϑ' ἡμῖν ἐνεκάλεσεν ὡς ἄδικως κεκτημένοις ODTHY (IsOk. 

Arch. 5. 39) In the spring of 371 B 4 what had once been Messenia, was 

only a portion of Laconia, which no one thought of distinguishing from 
4 ᾿ ; 

the other portions (see Thucyd. iv, 3, 11) 

' Plutarch, Agesil. c. 28, Pausanias, ix, 13,1, compare Diodor. xv, 51. 
Pausanias erroneously assigns the debate to the congress preceding the 
peace of Antalkidas in 387 B c., at which time Epaminondas was an un- 
known man | 

Plutarch gives this interchange of brief questions, between Agesilaus and 
Epaminondas, which is in substance the same as that giver by Pausanias, 
and has every appearance of being the truth. But he irtroduces it in a 
very bold and abrupt way, such as cannot be conformable to the reality 
To raise a question about the right of Sparta to govern Laconia, was a most 
daring novelty A courageous and patriotic Theban might venture upon 
it as a retort against those Spartans who questioned the right of Thebes to 
her presidency of Boeotia, but ne would never do so withovt assigning his 
reasons to justify an assertion so startling to a large portion of his hearers 
Tbe reasons which I here ascribe to Epaminondas are such αὐ ‘ve pom % 
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Such was the close of this memorable congress at Sparta in 
dune, 371 B.c. Between the Spartans and Athenians, and their 
respective allies, peace was sworn. But the Thebans were ex- 
cluded, and their deputies returned home (it we may believe 
Xenophon!) discouraged and mournful. Yet such a man as Epa- 
minondas must have been well aware that neither his claims nor 
his arguments would be admitted by Sparta. If therefore he was 
disappointed with the result, this must be because he had counted 
upon, but did not obtain, support from the Athenians or others. 

The leaning of the Athenian deputies had been adverse rather 
than favorable to Thebes throughout the congress. ‘They were 
disinclined, from their sympathies with the Platzans, to advocate 
the presidential claims of Thebes, though on the whole it was the 
political interest of Athens that the Boeotian federation should be 


have formed the Theban creed, in reference to the Bootian cities ; such as 
were actually urged by the Theban orator in 427 B.c., when the fate of the 
Platwan captives was under discussion. After Epaminondas had once laid 
out the reasons in support of his assertion, he might then, if the same brief 
guestion were angrily put to him a second time, meet it with another equal- 
ty brief counter-question or retort. It is this final interchange of thrusts 
which Plutarch has given, omitting the arguments previously stated by Epa- 
minondas, and necessary to warrant the seeming paradox which he ade 
vances. We must recollect that Epaminondas does not contend that 
Thebes was entitled to as much power in Beeotia as Sparta in Laconia. He 
only contends that Beeotia, under the presidency of Thebes, was as much 
an integral political aggregate, as Laconia under Sparta, — in reference to 
the Grecian world. 

Xenophon differs from Plutarch in his account of the conduct of the 
Theban envoys. He does not mention Epaminondas at all, nor any envoy 
by name ; but he says that “ the Thebans, having entered their name among 
the cities which had taken the oaths, came on the next day and requested, 
that the entry might be altered, and that ‘ the Baotians’ might be substituted 
in place of the Thebans, as having taken the oath. Agesilaus told them 
that he could make no change, but he would strike their names out if they 
chose, and he accordingly did strike them out” (vi, 3,19). It seems to me 
that this account is far less probable than that of Plutarch, and bears every 
mark of being incorrect. Why should such a man as Epaminondas (who 
doubtless was the envoy) consent at first to waive the presidential preten- 
sions of Thebes, and to swear for her alone? If he did consent, why should 
he retract the next day? Xenophon is anxious to make out Agesilaus te 
be as much in the right as may be; since the fatal consequences of his pre 
ceedings manifested themselves but too soon. 

‘ Xenoph. Hellen. vi, 3. 20. 
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maintainad, as a bulwark to herself against Sparta. Yet the rela- 
tions of Athens with Thebes, after the congress as before it, were 
still those of friendship, nominal rather than sincere. [{ was only 
with Sparta, and her allies, that Thebes was at war, without a 
single ally attached to her. On the whole, Kallistratus and ils 
colleagues had managed the interests οἱ Athens in this congress with 
great prudence and success. They had disengaged her from the 
alliance with Thebes, which had been dictated seven years before 
by common fear and dislike of Sparta, but which had no longer 
any adequate motive to countervail the cost of continuing the war 3 
at the same time, the disengagement had been accomplished with- 
out bad faith. The gains of Athens, during the last seven years 
of war, had been considerable. She had acquired a great naval 
power, and a body of maritime confederates ; while her enemies 
the Spartans had lost their naval power in the like proportion. 
Athens was now the ascendent leader of maritime and insular 
Greece, —- while Sparta still continued to be the leading power 
on land, but only on land; and a tacit partnership was now 68- 
tablished between the two, each recognizing the other in their 
respective halves of the Hellenic hegemony. Moreover, Athens 
had the prudence to draw her stake, and quit the game, when at 
the maximum of her acquisitions, without taking the risk of future 
contingencies. bale 

On both sides, the system of compulsory and indefeasable con- 
federacies was renounced ; a renunciation which had already been 
once sworn to, sixteen years before, at the peace of Aaa, but 
treacherously perverted by Sparta in the execution. Under this 
new engagement, the allies of Sparta or Athens ceased to con- 
stitute an organized permanent body, voting by its majority, pass- 
ing resolutions permanently binding upon dissentients, arining the 
chief state with more or less power of enforcement against all, 
and forbidding voluntary secessions of individual members. ‘T hey 
became a mere uncemented aggregate of individuals, each acting 
for himself; taking counsel together as long as they chose, and ο0» 
operating so far as all were in harmony ; but no one being bound 
by any decision of the others, nor recognizing any ἯΙ in the 
others to compel him even to performance of what he had specially 


» Diodor. xv, 38-82 
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promised, if it became irksome. By such change, therefore, both 
Athens and Sparta were losers in power ; yet the latter to a much 
greater extent than the former, inasmuch as her reach of power 
over her allies had been more comprehensive and stringent. 

We here see the exact point upon which the requisition ad- 
dressed by Sparta to Thebes, and the controversy between Epa- 
minondas and Agesilaus, really turned. Agesilaus contended that 
the relation between Thebes and the other Beeotian cities was the 
same as what subsisted between Sparta and her allies; that ace 
cordingly, when Sparta renounced the indefeasible and compulsory 
character of her confederacy, and agreed to deal with each of its 
members as a self-acting and independent unit, she was entitled to 
demand that Thebes should do the same in reference to the Βαο- 
tian towns. Epaminondas, on the contrary, denied the justice of 
this parallel. He maintained that the proper subject of compar- 
ison to be taken, was the relation of Sparta, not to her extra-La- 
conian allies, but to the Laconian townships ; that the federal 
union of the Boeotian towns under Thebes was coeval with the 
Beeotian settlement, and among: the most ancient phenomena of 
Greece ; that in reference to other states, Boeotia, like Laconia or 
Attica, was the compound and organized whole, of which each 
separate city was only a fraction; that other Greeks had no more 
right to meddle with the internal constitution of these fractions, 
and convert each of them into an integer, — than to insist on 
separate independence for each of the townships of Laconia. 
Epaminondas did not mean to contend that the power of Thebes 
over the Beeotian cities was as complete and absolute in degree, 
as that of Sparta over the Laconian townships ; but merely that 
her presidential power, and the federal system of which it formed 
a part, were established, indefeasible, and beyond the interference 
of any Hellenic convention,— quite as much as the internal 
government of Sparta in Laconia. 

Once already this question had been disvuted between Sparta 
and Thebes at the peace of Antalkidas; and already decided onze 
by the superior power of the former, extorting submission from 
the latter. The last sixteen years had reversed the previous 
decision, and enabled the Thebans to reconquer those presidential] 
rights of which the former peace had deprived them. Again 
therefore, the question stood for decision, with keener antipathy 
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on both sides,— with diminished power in Sparta,— but wita 
increased force, increased confidence, and a new leader whose 
inestimable worth was even yet but half-known,—in Thebes, 


The Athenians, — friendly with both, yet allies of neither, — 
suffered the dispute to be fought out without interfering. Hew it 
was settled will appear in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER LXXVITITf. 
BATTLE OF LEUKTRA AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 


fIumeEDIATELY after the congress at Sparta in June 37] BO, 
the Athenians and Lacedemonians both took steps to perform the 
covenants sworn respectively to each other as well as to the allies 
generally. The Athenians despatched orders to Iphikrates, who 
was still at Korkyra or in the Ionian Sea, engaged in incursions 
against the Lacedzmonian or Peloponnesian coasts, — that he 
should forthwith conduct his fleet home, and that if he had made 
apy captures subsequent to the exchange of oaths at Sparta, they 
should all be restored ;! so as to prevent the misunderstanding 
which had occurred fifty-two years before with Brasidas,? in the 
peninsula of Palléné. The Lacedemonians on their side sent to 
withdraw their harmosts and their garrisons from every city still 
under occupation. Since they had already made such promise 
once before, at the peace of Antalkidas, but had never per 
formed it,— commissioners? not Spartans, were now named 
from the general congress, to enforce the execution cf the agreée 


ment. 


+ Xen. Hellen. vi, 4, 1. ® Thucyd. iv. 

3 Diodorus, xv, 38. ἐξαγωγεῖς. “en. Hellen. ἐ. e. 

Diodorus refers the statements in this chapter to the peace between Ath- 
ens and Sparta in 374 B.c. I have already remarked that they belong 
properly to the peace of 371 B.c.; as Wesseling suspects in his note. 
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No great haste, however, was probably shown in executing this 
part of the conditions ; for the whole soul and sentiment of the 
Spartans were absorbed by their quarrel with Thebes. The miso- 
Theban impulse now drove them on with a fury which overcame 
all other thoughts; and which, though doubtless Agesilaus and 
others considered it at the time as legitimate patriotic resentment 
for the recent insult, appeared to the philo-Laconian Xenophon, 
when he looked back upon it from the subsequent season of Spar- 
tan humiliation, to be a misguiding inspiration sent by the gods,! 
— like that of the Homeric Até. Now that Thebes stood isolated 
from Athens and all other allies out of Beeotia, Agesilaus had full 
confidence of being able to subdue her thoroughly. The same im- 
pression of the superiority of Spartan force was also entertained 
both by the Athenians and by other Greeks; to a great degree even 
by the Thebans themselves. It was anticipated that the Spartans 
would break up the city of Thebes into villages (as they had done 
at Mantinea) or perhaps retaliate upon her the fate which she had 
inflicted upon Platwa—or even decimate her citizens and her 
property to the profit of the Delphian god, pursuant to the vow 
that had been taken more than a century before, in consequence 
of the assistance lent by the Thebans to Xerxes2 Few persons 
out of Beeotia doubted of the success of Sparta. 

To attack Thebes, however, an army was wanted; and as Sparta, 
by the peace just sworn, had renounced everything like imperial 
ascendency over her allies, leaving each of them free to send or 
withhold assistance as they chose, — to raise an army was no easy 
task ; for the allies, generally speaking, being not at all inflamed 
with the Spartan antipathy against Thebes, desired only to be left 
to enjoy their newly-acquired liberty. But it so happened, that 
at the moment when peace was sworn, the Spartan king Kleom- 
brotus was actually at the head of an army, of Lacedawmonians 
and allies, in Phokis, on the north-western frontier of Boeotia. Im- 
mediately on hearing of the peace, Kleombrotus sent home to ask 
for instructions as to his future proceedings. By the unanimous 
voice of the Spartan authorities and assembly, with Agesilaus aa 


‘ Xen. Hellen. vi, 4,3. 76 γὰρ, ὡς ἔοικε, τὸ δαιμόνιον hysv, ete. 
* Xen. Hellen. vi, 3, 20; Plutarch, Pelopid. c. 20; Diodor xv, 5? 
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the most vehement of all,! he was directed to march against the 
Thebans, unless they should flinch at the last moment (as they had 
done at the peace of Antalkidas), and relinquish their presidency 
over the other Beeotian cities. One citizen alone, named Prothous, 
interrupted this unanimity. He protested against the order, first, 
as a violation of their oaths, whiclf required them to disband the 
army and reconstitute it on the voluntary principle, — next, as 
imprudent in regard to the allies, who now looked upon such lib- 
erty as their right, and would never serve with cordiality unless it 
were granted tothem. But Prothous was treated with disdain as 
a silly alarmist,? and the peremptory order was despatched to 
Kleombrotus ; accompanied, probably, by a reinforcement of Spar- 
tans and Lacedxmonians, the number of whom, in the ensuing 
battle, seems to have been greater than can reasonably be imag- 
ined to have been before serving in Phokis. 

Meanwhile no symptoms of concession were manifested ag 
Thebes. Epaminondas, on his return, had found cordial sympa- 
thy with the resolute tone which he had adopted both in defence 
of the Beeotian federation and against Sparta. Though every one 
felt the magnitude of the danger, it was still hoped that the enemy 
might be prevented from penetrating out of Phokis into Beeotia. 
Epaminondas accordingly occupied with a strong force the narrow 
pass near Koroneia, lying between a spur of Mount Helikon on 
one side and the Lake Kopiis on the other; the same position 88 
had been taken by the Boeotians, and forced by the army return- 
ing from Asia under Agesilaus, twenty-three years before. Or- 
chomenus lay northward (that is, on the Phokian side) of this 
position; and its citizens, as well as its Lacedzemonian garrison, 
now doubtless formed part of the invading army of Kleombrotus. 
That prince, with a de ree of military skill rare in the Spartan 
commanders, baftled all the Theban calculations. Instead of marche 


' Plutarch, Agesilaus, ο. 28 

* Xen. Hellen. vi, 4, 2,3. ἔκεινον μὲν φλυαρεῖν ἡγήσατο, etc 

* It is stated that either the Lacedamonians from Sparta, or Klecmbro- 
tus from Phokis, sent a new formal requisition to Thebes, that the Beeotiaa 
cities should be left autonomous ; and the requisition was repudiated (Dio- 
dor. xv, 51; Aristeides, Or. (Leuktr.) ii, xxxiv, p. 644, ed. Dindorf. But 
such mission seems very doubtful. 
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ing by the regular road froia Phokis into Beeotia, he turned scuth- 
ward by a mountain-road scarcely deemed practicable, defeated the 
Theben division under Chereas which guarded it, and crossed the 
ridge of Helikon to the Beeotian port of Kreusis on the Crissaan 
Gulf. Coming upon this place by surprise, he stormed it, captur- 
ing twelye Theban triremes which lay in the harbor. He then left 
a garrison to occupy the port, and marched without delay over the 
mountainous: ground into the territory of Thespiz on the eastern 
declivity of Helikon ; where he encamped on the high ground, ata 
place of ever-memorable name, called Leuktra.! 

Here was an important success, skilfully gained; not only plac- 
ing Kleombrotus within an easy march of Thebes, but also opening 
a sure communication by sea with Sparta, through the port of Kreu 
sis, and thus eluding the difficulties of Mount Kithzron. Both the 
king and the Lacedemonians around him were full of joy and 
confidence ; while the Thebans on their side were struck with dis. 
may as well as surprise. It required all the ability of Epaminon 
das, and all the daring of Pelopidas, to uphold the resolution of 
their countrymen, and to explain away or neutralize the terrific 
signs and portents, which a dispirited Greek was sure to see in 
every accident of the road. At length, however, they succeeded in 
this, and the Thebans with their allied Boeotians were marched 
out from Thebes to Leuktra, where they were posted on a declivity 
opposite to the Spartan camp. They were commanded by the 
seven Beeotarchs, of whom Epaminondas was one. But such was 
the prevalent apprehension of joining battle with the Spartans on 
equal terms, that even when actually on the ground, three of these 
Beeotarchs refused to concur in the order for fighting, and pro 
posed to shut themselves up in Thebes for a siege, sending their 
wives and families away to Athens. Epaminondas was vainly com 
batting their determination, when the seventh Beeotarch, Bran- 
chylides, arrived from the passes of Kithzron, where he had been 
on guard, and was prevailed upon to vote in favor of the bolder 
course. Though a majority was thus secured for fighting, yet the 
feeling throughout the Theban camp was more that of brave de- 
spair than of cheering hope; a conviction that it was better to 
perish in the field, than to live in exile with the Lacedzemonians 


- ——— "αν πουυυσανουνδονν ————— 


! Xen. Hellen. vi, 4, 3, 4: Diodor xv, 53, Pausan. ix, 13, 2. 
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masters of the Kadmeia. Some encouraging omens, however, were 
transmitted to the camp, from the temples in Thebes as well ag 
from that οἱ Prophonius at Lebadeia :'! and a Spartan exile named 
Leandrias, serving in the Theban ranks, ventured to assure them 
that they were now on the very spot foredoomed for the overthrow 
of the Lacedemonian empire. Here stood the tomb of two femaies 
(daughters of « Leuktriau named Skedasus) who had been violated 
by two Lacedzemonians and had afterwards slain themselves. Ske- 
dasus, after having in vain attempted to obtain justice from the 
Spartans for this outrage, came back, imprecating curses on them, 
and slew himself also. The vengeance of these departed sufferers 
would now be sure to pour itself out on Sparta, when her army 
was in their own district and near their own tomb. And the The- 
ban leaders, to whom the tale was full of opportune encourage- 
ment, crowned the tomb with wreaths, invoking the aid of its 
inmates against the common enemy now present.2 

While others were thus comforted by the hope of superhuman aid, 
Epaminondas, to whom the order of the coming battle had been 
contided, took care that no human precautions should we wanting. 
His task was arduous; for not only were his troops dispirited, 
while those of the enemy were confident,— but their numbers 
were inferior, and some of the Beeotians present were hardly ever 


' Kallisthenes, apud Cie. de Divinatione, i, 34, Fragm. 9, ed. Didot. 
? Xen. Hellen. vi, 4,7; Diodor xv, 54, Pausan. ix, 13, 3; Plutarch, Pe- 
lopid c. 20, 21; Polyznus, ii, 3, 8. 

The latter relates that Pelopidas in a dream saw Skedasus, who directed 
him to offer on this tomb “an auburn virgin” to the deceased females. Pe- 
lopidas and his friends were greatly perplexed about the fulfilment of this 
command; many urged that it was necessary for some maiden to devote 
herself, or to be devoted by her parents, asa victim for the safety of the 
country, like Mencekeus and Makaria in the ancient legends; others de- 
nounced the idea as cruel and inadmissible. In the midst of the debate, a 
mare, with a chestnut filly, galloped up, and stopped not far off ; upon which 
the prophet Theokritus exclaimed,—“ Here comes the victim required, 
sent by the special providence of the gods.” The chestnut filly was caught 
and offered as a sacrifice on the tomb, every one being in high spirits from 
8 conviction that the mandate of the gods had been executed. 

The prophet Theokritus figures in the treatise of Plutarch De Genio Se 
cratis (c. 3, p. 576 D.) as one of the companions of Pelopidas in the con 
spiracy whereby the Theban ol.garchy was put down and the Lacedsgmeo: 
aians expelled from the Kadmeia 
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trustworthy. What the exact numbers were on either side, we are 
Dot permitted to know. Diodorus assigns about six thousand mep 
to the Thebans ; Plutarch states the numbers of Kleombrotus a 
eleven thousand.!| Without placing faith in thece figures, we see 
good reason for believing that the Theban tctal was decidedly in- 
ferior. For such inferiority Fpaminondas strove to make up by 
ekilful tactics, and by a combination at that time novel as well as 
ingenious. Jn all former Grecian battles, the opposite armies had 
been drawn up in line, and had fought along the whole line; or at 
least such had been the intention of the generals, —and if it was 
not realized, the cause was to be sought in accidents of the ground, 
or backwardness or disorder on the part of some division of the 
soldiers. Departing from this habit, Epaminondas now arrayed his 
troops so as to bring his own left to bear with irresistible force upon 
the Spartan right, and to keep back the rest of his army compara- 
tively out of action. Knowing that Kleombrotus, with the Spar- 
tans and all the official persons, would be on the right of their own 
line, he calculated that, if successful on this point against the best 
troops, he should find little resistance from the remainder. Ac- 
cordingly he placed on his own left wing chosen Theban hoplites, 
to the prodigious depth of fifty shields, with Pelopidas and the Sa- 
cred Band in front. His order of advance was disposed obliquely 
or in echelon, so that the deep column on the left should join bat- 
tle first, while the centre and right kept comparatively back and 
held themselves more in a defensive attitude. 

In 371 B.c., such a combination was absolutely new, and be- 
tokened high military genius. It is therefore no disgrace to 
Kleombrotus that he was not prepared for it, and that he adhered 
to the ordinary Grecian tactics of joining battle at once along the 
whole line. But so unbounded was the confidence reigning among 
the Spartans, that there never was any occasion on which peculiar 
precautions were less thought of. When, from their entrenched 
camp on the Leuktrian eminence, they saw the Thebans encamped 
on an opposite eminence, separated from them by a small breadth 
of low ground and moderate declivities, — their only impatience 
was to hurry on the decisive moment, so as to prevent the enemy 
from escaping. Both the partisans and the opponents of Kleom- 


' Diodor. xv, 52-56; Plutarch, Pelop c 20. 
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protus united in provoking the order for battle, each in their owt 
language. The former urged him, since he had never yet done 
anything against the Thebans, to strike a blow, and clear himself 
from the disparaging comparisons which rumor instituted between 
him and Agesilaus; the latter gave it to be understood, that if 
Kleombrotus were now backward, their suspicions would be con- 
firmed that he leaned in his heart towards the Thebans.! Proba- 
bly the king was himself sufficiently eager to fight, and so would 
any other Spartan general have been, under the same circum- 
stances, before the battle of Leuktra. sut even had he been 
otherwise, the impatience, prevalent among the Lacedzemonian 
portion of his army, left him no option. Accordingly, the decided 
resolution to fight was taken. ‘The last council was held, and the 
final orders issued by Kleombrotus, after his morning meal, where 
copious libations of wine both attested and increased the confident 
temper of every man. The army was marched out of the camp, 
and arrayed on the lower portion of the declivity ; Kleombrotus 
with the Spartans and most of the Lacedzmonians being on the 
right, in an order of twelve deep. Some Lacedzemonians were 
also on the left, but respecting the order of the other parts of the 
line, we have no information. The cavalry was chiefly posted 
along the front. 

Meanwhile, Epaminondas also marched down his declivity, in 
his own chosen order of battle: his left wing being both forward, 
and strengthened into very deep order, for desperate attack. His 
cavalry too were posted in front of his line. But before he com- 
menced his march, he sent away his baggage and attendants home 
to Thebes; while at the same time he made proclamation that any 
of his Boeotian hoplites, who were not hearty in the cause, might 
also retire, if they chose. Of such permission the Thespians im- 
mediately availed themselves ;2 so many were there, in the Theban 
camp, who estimated the chances to be all in favor of Lacedzemo- 
nian victory. But when these men, a large portion of them un- 
armed, were seen retiring, a considerable detachment from the 
army of Kleombrotus, either with or without orders, ran after to 
prevent their escape, and forced them to return for safety to the 


' Xen. Hellen. vi, 4, 5. 
3 Polyen. ii, 2,2, Pausanias, ix, 13,3, ix, 14, 1. 
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main Theban army. The most zealous among the allies of Sparta 
present, — the Phokians, the Phliasians, and the Herakleots, toe 
gether with a body of mercenaries, — executed this movement; 
which seems to have weakened the Lacedzmonians in the main 
battle, without doing any mischief to the Thebans. 

The cavalry first engaged, in frent of both lines ; and here the 
superiority of the Thebans soon became manifest. The Laceda. 
monian cavalry, — at po time very good, but at this moment unu 
sually bad, composed of raw and feeble novices, mounted on 
horses provided by the rich, — was soon broken and driven back 
upon the infantry, whose ranks were disturbed by the fugitives. 
To reéstablish the battle, Kleombrotus gave the word for the in- 
fantry to advance, himself personally leading the right. The vie- 
torious Theban cavalry probably hung upon the Lacedzmonian 
infantry of the centre and left, and prevented them from making 
much forward movement ; while Epaminondas and Pelopidas with 
their left, advanced according to their intention to bear down Kle- 
ombrotus and his right wing. The shock here was terrible; on 
both sides victory was resolutely and desperately disputed, in @ 
close hand-combat, with pushing of opposite shields and opposite 
masses. But such was the overwhelming force of the Theban 
charge, — with the sacred band or chosen warriors in front, com- 
posed of men highly trained in the palzestra,' and the deep column 
of fifty shields propelling behind, — that even the Spartans, with 
all their courage, obstinacy, and discipline, were unable to stand up 
against it. Kleombrotus, himself either in or near the front, was 
mortally wounded, apparently early in the battle; and it was only 
by heroic and unexampled efforts, on the part of his comrades 
around, that he was carried off yet alive, so as to preserve him 
from falling into the hands of the enemy. Around him also fell 
the most eminent members of the Spartan official staff; Deinon 
the polemarch, Sphodrias, with his son Kleonymus, and several 
others. After an obstinate resistance and a fearful slaughter, the 
right wing of the Spartans was completely beaten, and driven 
back to their camp on the higher ,round. 

It was upon this Spartan right wing, where the Theban left 
was irresistibly strong, that all the stress cf the battle fell, —aa 


+ Plutarch, Symposiac. ii, 5, p 639 Καὶ 
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Epaminondas had intended that it should. Ln no other part of 
the line does there appear to have been any serious fighting ; partly 
through his deliberate scheme of not pushing forward either bis 
centre or his right, — partly throuch the preliminary victory of 
the Theban cavalry, which probably checked a part of the forward 
march of the enemy’s line, — and partly also through the lukewarm 
adherence, or even suppressed hostility, of the allies marshalled 
under the command of Kleombrotus.!. The Phokians and Herae 
kleots, — zealous in the cause from hatred of Thebes, — had quit 
ted the line to strike a blow at the retiring baggage and attendants; 
while the remaining allies, after mere nominal fighting and little 
or no loss, retired to the camp as soon as they saw the Spartan 
right defeated and driven back to it. Moreover, even some Lace- 
dzmonians on the left wing, probably astounded by the lukewarm. 
ness of those around them, and by the unexpected calamity on 
their own right, fell back in the same manner. The whole Lace- 
demonian force, with the dying king, was thus again assembled 
and formed behind the entrenchment on the higher ground, where 
the victorious Thebans did not attempt to molest them.2 

But very different were their feelings as they now stood arrayed 
in the camp, from that exulting boastfulness with which they had 
quitted it an hour or two before; and fearful was the loss when it 
came to be verified. Of seven hundred Spartans who had marched 
forth from the camp, only three hundred returned to it.3 One 
thousand Lacedzmonians, besides, had been left on the field, even 
by the admission of Xenophon ; probably the real number was 


' Pausanias (ix, 13, 4; compare viii, 6,1) lays great stress upon this indif- 
ference or even treachery of the allies. Xenophon says quite enough to au- 
thenticate the reality of the fact (Hellen vi, 4, 15-24); see also Cicero De 
Offic. ii, 7, 26. 

Polysenus has more than one anecdote respecting the dexterity of Agesi- 
Jaus in dealing with fainthearted conduct or desertion on the part of the allies 
of Sparta (Polyzn. ii, 1, 18-20). 

* Xen. Hellen. vi, 4, 13, 14. 

ὁ Xen. Hellen. l.c. Plutarch (Agesil. c. 28) states a thousand Laced 
mMonians to have been slain; Pausanias (ix, 13,4) gives the number as more 
than a thousand ; Diodorus mentions four thousand (xv, 56), which is doubt 
less above the truth, though the number given by Xenophon may be fairly 
presumed as somewhat below it. Dionysius of Halikarnassus (Antiq. Roman 
li, 17) states that seventeen hundred Spartans perished. 
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even larger. Apart from this, the death of Kleambrotus was of 
itself an event impressive to every one, the like of which had 
never occurred since the fatal day of Thermopyl:e. But this was 
not all. The aliies who stood alongside of them in arms were 
now altered meu. All were sick of their cause, and averse to 
farther exertion ; some scarcely concealed a positive satisfaction 
at the defeat. And when the surviving polemarchs, now co.n- 
manders, took counsel with the principal officers as to the steps 
proper in the emergency, there were a few, but very few, Spartans 
who pressed for renewal of the battle, and for recovering by force 
their slain brethren in the field, or perishing in the attempt. 
All the rest felt like beaten men ; so that the polemarchs, giving 
effect to the general sentiment, sent a herald to solicit the regular 
truce for burial of their dead. This the Thebans granted, after 
erecting their own irophy.!' But Epaminondas, aware that the 
Spartans would practise every stratagem to conceal the magnitude 
of their losses, coupled the grant with a condition that the allies 
should bury their dead first. It was found that the allies had 
scarce any dead to pick up, and that nearly every slain warrior 
on the field was a Lacedemonian.2_ And thus the Theban general, 
while he placed the loss beyond possibility of concealment, pro- 
laimed at the same time such public evidence of Spartan courage, 
us to rescue the misfortune of Leuktra from all aggravation on the 
score of dishonor. What the Theban loss was, Xenophon does 
pot tell us. Pausanias states it at forty-seven men,3 Diodorus at 
three hundred. The former number is preposterously small, and 
even the latter is doubtless under the truth; for a victory in close 
fight, over soldiers like the Spartans, must have been dearly pur- 
chased. Though the bodies of the Spartans were given up to 
burial, their arms were retained ; and the shields of the principal 
officers were seen by the traveller Pausanias at Thebes five 
hundred years afterwards.‘ 

Twenty days only had elapsed, from the time when Epaminon 
das quitted Sparta after Thebes had been excluded from the 
general peace, to the day when he stood victorious on the field of 


' Xen. Hellen. vi 4, 15. 
* Pausan. ix, 13, 4; Plutarch, Apotheg Reg. p. 193 B.; Cicero. de off 
elis, ii, 7. 


* Pausan. ix, 13,4, Diodor. xv, 55. * Pausan. ix, 16, 3 
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Leuktra.! The event came like a thunderclap upon every ore i 
Greece, upon victors as well as vanquished,— upon allies and 
neutrals, near and distant, alike. The general expectation had 
been that Thebes would he speedily overthrown and dismantled ; 
instead of which, not only she had escaped, but had inflicted a 
crushing blow on the military majesty of Sparta. It is in vain 
that Xenophon, — whose account of the battle is obscure, partial, 
and imprinted with that chagrin which the event occasioned to 
him,2 — ascribes the defeat to untoward accidents,’ or to the rash- 
ness and convivial carelessness of Kleombrotus; upon whose 
generalship Agesilaus and his party at Sparta did not scruple to 
cast ungenerous reproach,‘ while others faintly exculpated him by 
saying that he had fought contrary to his better judgment, under 


' This is an important date, preserved by Plutarch (Agesil. c. 28). The 
congress was broken up at Sparta on the fourteenth of the Attic month Skir- 
rophorion (June), the last month of the year of the Athenian archon Alkis- 
thenes ; the battle was fought on the fifth of the Attic month of Hekatom- 
bseon, the first month of the next Attic year, of the archon Phrasikleidés . 
about the beginning of July. 

* Diodorus differs from Xenophon on one important matter connected 
with the battle; affirming that Archidamus son of Agesilaus was present 
and fought, together with various other circumstances, which I shall discuse 
presently, in a future note. I follow Xenophon. 

* Xen. Hellen. vi, 4,8. Εἰς δ᾽ οὖν τὴν μάχην roic μὲν Λακεδαιμονίοις πάντα 
τἀνάντια ἐγίγνετο, τοῖς δὲ (to the Thebans) πάντα καὶ ὑπὸ τῆς τύχης κατωρ- 
ϑοῦτο. 

4 Isokrates, in the Oration vi, called Archidamus (composed about five yeare 
after the battle, as if to be spoken by Archidamus son of Agesilaus), puts 
this statement distinctly into the mouth of Archidamus — μέχρι μὲν ταυτησὶ 
τῆς ἡμέρας διδυστυχηκέναι δοκοῦμεν ἐν τῇ μάχῃ TH πρὸς Θηβαίους, καὶ τοὶς 
μὲν σώμασι κρατηϑῆναι διὰ τὸν οὐκ ὀρϑῶς ἡγησάμενον, οἷο. (5. 9). 

I take his statement as good evidence of the real opinicn entertained both 
by Agesilaus and by Archidamus; an opinion the more natural, since the 
two contemporary kings of Sparta were almost always at variance, and at 
the head of opposing parties ; especially true about Agesilaus and Kleom 
brotus, during the life of the latter. 

Cicero (probably copying Kallisthenes or Ephorus) says, de Officiis, i, 24, 
84 — “Tlla plaga (Lacedzmoniis) pestifera, qud, qaum Cleombrotus invidi- 
am timens temere cum Epaminonda conflixisset, Lacedemoniorum opes 
eorruerunt.’ Polybius remarks (ix, 23, we know not from whom he bor 
rowed) that all the proceedings of Kleombrotus during the empire of Sparta, 
were marked with a generous regard for the interests and feelings of the @& 
lies ; while the proceedings of Agesilaus were of the opposite charactes 
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fear of unpopularity. Such criticisms, coming from men wise 
after the fact, and consoling themselves for the public calamity by 
censuring the unfortunate commander, will not stand examination. 
Kleombrotus represented on this occasion the feeling universal 
among his countrymen. He was ordered to march against Thebes 
with the full belief, entertained by Agesilaus and all the Spartan 
leaders, that her unassisted force could not resist him. To fight 


the Thebans on open ground was exactly what he and every other 
Spartan desired. While his manner of forcing the entrance of 
Beeotia, and his capture of’ Kreusis, was a creditable manoeuvre, 
he seems to have arranged his order of battle in the manner usual 
with Grecian generals at the time. There appears no reason to 
censure his generalship, except in so far as he was unable to 
divine, — what no one else divined, — the superior combinations 
of his adversary, then for the first time applied to practice. To 
the discredit of Xenophon, Epaminondas is never named in his 
narrative of the battle, though he recognizes in substance that the 
battle was decided by the irresistible Theban force brought to bear 
upon one point of the enemy’s phalanx ; a fact which both Plu- 
tarch and Diodorus! expressly refer to the genius of’ the general. 
All the calculations of Epaminondas turned out successful. The 
bravery of the Thebans, cavalry as well as infantry, seconded by 
the training which they had received during the last few years, 
was found sufficient to carry his plans into full execution. To 
this circumstance, principally, was owing the great revolution of 
opinion throughout Greece which followed the battle. Every one 
felt that a new military power had arisen, and that the Theban 
training, under the generalship of Epaminondas, had proved itself 
more than a match on a fair field, with shield and spear, and with 
numbers on the whole inferior, — for the ancient Lykurgean dis- 
eipline ; which last had hitherto stood without a parallel as turning 
out artists and crafismen in war, against mere citizens in the op- 
posite ranks, armed but without the like training.2 Essentially 
stationary and old-fashioned, the Lykurgean discipline was now 


Diodor. xv, 55. Epaminondas, idig ri καὶ περιττῇ τάξει χρησαμενος, 
did τῆς ἰδίας στρατηγίας πεοιεποιῆσατο THY τεριβόητον νίκην.....διὸ καὶ λοξὴν 
ποιήσας τὴν φάλαγγα, τῷ τοὺς ἐπιλέκτους ἔχ wre κέρατι ἔγνω τρινειν τὴν μά 
wv, etc. Compare Plutarch, Pelop. c. 23. 
* See Aristotel. Politic. viii, 3, 3, 5. 
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overborne by the progressive military improvement of other states, 
handled by a preeminent tactician; a misfortnne predicted by the 
Corinthians! at Sparta sixty years before, and now realized, to the 
conviction of all Greece, on the field of Leuktra. 
But if the Spartan system was thus invaded and overpassed in ita 
privilege of training soldiers, there was another species of teaching 
wherein it neither was nor could be overpassed, — the hard lesson 
of enduring pain and suppressing emotion. Memorable indeed was 
the manner in which the news of this fatal catastrophe was re 
ceived at Sparta. To prepare the reader by an appropriate 
contrast, we may turn to the manifestation at Athens twenty-seven 
years before, when the trireme called Paralus arrived from /Egos- 
potami, bearing tidings of the capture of the entire Athenian fleet. 
“The moan of distress (says the historian)? reached all up the 
Long Walls from Peirzus to Athens, as each man communicated 
the news to his neighbor: on that night, not a man slept, from 
bewailing for his lost fellow-citizens and for his own impending 
ruin.” Not such was the scene at Sparta, when the messenger 
arrived from the field of Leuktra, although there was everything 
calculated to render the shock violent. For not only was the de- 
feat calamitous and humiliating beyond all former parallel, but it 
came at a moment when every man reckoned on victory. As soon 
as Kleombrotus, having forced his way into Beeotia, saw the unas- 
sisted Thebans on plain ground before him, no Spartan entertained 
any doubt of the result. Under this state of feeling, a messenger 
arrived with the astounding revelation, that the army was totally 
defeated, with the loss of the king, of four hundred Spartans, and 
more than a thousand Lacedzmonians ; and that defeat stood con- 
fessed by having solicited the truce for interment of the slain. At 
the moment when he arrived, the festival called the Gymnopedia 


- 


Compare Xenophon, De Repub. Laced xiii, 5 τοὺς μὲν GAAove αὐτοσχε- 
διαστὰς εἶναι τὼν στρατιωτικῶν, Λακεδαιμονίους δὲ μόνους τῳ ὄντι τεχνίτας 
τῶν πολεμικὼν --- and Xenoph Memorab iii, 5, 13, 14 

1 Thucyd.i,71 ἀρχαίοτροπα ὑμῶν (of you Spartans) τὰ ἐπιτηδεύματα πρὸζ 
αὐτούς ἐστιν ᾿Ανάγκη δ᾽ dorep τέχνης ἀεὶ τὰ ἐπιγιγνόμεν 
εφατεὶν καὶ ἡσυχαζούσῃ μὲν πόλει τὰ ἀκίνητα νόμιμα ἄριστα, πρὸς ποΆ» 
Ad δὲ ἀναγκαζομένοις ἰέναι, πολλῆς καὶ τῆς ἐπιτεχνῆσεως δεῖ, 
εἰς. 

1 Xen. Hellen. in, 2, & 
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was actually being celebrated, on its last day ; and the chorus of 
grown men was going through its usual solemnity in the theatre. 
In spite ot all the poignancy of the intelligence, the ephors would 
not permit the solemnity to be either interrupted or abridged. 
“Of necessity, 1 suppose, they were grieved, — but they went through 
the whole as if nothing had happened, only communicating the 
names of the slain to their relations, and issuing a general order to 
the women, to make no noise or wailing, but to bear the misfor 
tune in silence.” That such an order should be issued, is sufficiently 
remarkable; that it should be issued and obeyed, is what could not 
be expected; that it should not only be issued and obeyed, but 
overpassed, is what no man could believe, if it were not expressly 
attested by the contemporary historian. “Qn the morrow (says 
he) you might see those whose relations had been slain, walking 
about in public with bright and cheerful countenances ; but of those 
whose relatives survived, scarce one showed himself; and the few 
who were abroad, looked mournful and humbled.” ! 

In comparing this extraordinary self-constraint and obedience 
to orders, at Sparta, under the most trying circumstances, — with 
the sensitive and demonstrative temper, and spontaneous outburst 
of feeling at Athens, so much more nearly approaching to the 
Homeric type of Greeks, — we must at the same time remark, that 
in reference to active and heroic efforts for the purpose of repair- 
ing past calamities and making head against preponderant odds, 
the Athenians were decidedly the better of the two. I have al- 


‘ Xen. Hellen. vi, 4, 16. Γενομένων δὲ τούτων, ὁ μὲν εἰς τὴν Λακεδαιμονα 
ἀγγελῶν τὸ πάϑος ἀφικνεῖται, Γυμνοπαιδιῶν τε οὐσῶν τῆς τελευταίας, καὶ 
Tov ἀνδρικοῦ χόρου ἔνδον ὄντος. Οἱ δὲ ἔφοροι, ἐπεὶ ἤκουσαν τὸ πάϑος, ἐλυ- 
κοῦντο μὲν, ὡσπέρ οἱμαι, ἀνάγκῃ" τὸν μέντοι χόρον οὐκ ἐξήγαγον, ἀλλὰ δια- 
γωνίσασϑαι εἴων. Καὶ τὰ μὲν ὀνόματα πρὸς τοὺς οἰκείους ἑκάστου τῶν τεϑνη- 
κότων ἀπέδοσαν προεῖπον δὲ ταῖς γυναιξὶ, μὴ ποιεῖν κραυγὴν, ἀλλὰ σιγῃ τὸ 
πκάϑος φέρειν Τῇ δὲ ὑστεραίᾳ ἣν ὁρᾷν, ὧν μὲν ἐτέϑνασαν οἱ προσήκοντες, 
λιπαροὺς καὶ φαιδροὺς ἐν τῷ φαναρῷ ἀναστρεφομένους" ὧν δὲ ζῶντες nyyeaA 
uévor near, ὀλίγους ἂν εἰδες, τούτους dé σκυϑρωποὺς καὶ ταπεινοὺς περιϊόντας 
and Plutarch, Agesil. c. 29. 

See a similar statement of Xenophon, after he has recounted the cutting 
in pieces of the Lacedsemonian mora near Lecheum, about the satisfaction 
and even triumph of those of the Lacedsemonians who had lost relations in 
the battle, while every one else was mournful (Xen. Hellen. iv, 5, 10) 
Coripare also Justin, xxviii, 4 — the behavior after the defeat of Sellasia 
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ready recounted the prodigious and unexpected energy displayed 
by Athens, after the ruinous loss of her two armaments before Sy- 
racuse, when no one expected that she could have held out tor six 
months: I am now about to recount the proceedings of Sparta, 
after the calamity at Leuktra,—a calamity great and serious in- 
deed, yet in positive amount inferior to what had befallen the 
Athenians at Syracuse. ‘The reader will find that, looking to the 
intensity of active effort in both cases, the comparison is all to the 
advantage of Athens ; excusing at least, if not Justifying, the boast 
οἱ Perikles! in his memorable funeral harangue, — that his coun- 
trymen, without the rigorous drill of Spartans, were yet found no- 
way inferior to Spartans in daring exertion, when the hour of actual 
trial arrived. 

It was the first obligation of the ephors to provide for the safety 
of their defeated army in Beeotia ; for which purpose they put in 
march nearly the whole remaining force of Sparta. Of the Lace- 
dzmonian more, or military divisions (seemingly six in the aggre- 
gate), two or three had been sent with Kleombrotus; all the 
remainder were now despatched, even including elderly citizens 
up to near sixty years of age, and all who had been left behind 
in consequence of other public offices. Archidamus took the com- 
mand (Agesilaus still continuing to be disabled), and employed 
himself in getting together the aid promised from Tegea, — from 
the villages representing the disintegrated Mantinea, — from Co- 
rinth, Sikyon, Phlius, and Achaia; all these places being still under 
the same oligarchies which had held them under Lacedzmonian 
patronage, and still adhering te Sparta. Triremes were equipped 
at Corinth, as a means of transporting the new army across to 
Kreusis, and thus joining the defeated troops at Leuktra, the port 
of Kreusis, the recent acquisition of Kleombrotus, being now found 
inestimable, as the only means of access into Beeotia.? 

Meanwhile the defeated army still continued in its entrenched 
camp at Leuktra, where the Thebans were at first in no hurry te 
disturb it. Besides that this was a very arduous enterprise, even 
after the recent victory, — we must recollect the actual feeling of 
the Thebans themselves, upon whom their own victory had come 
by surprise, at a moment when they were animated more by de 


ὁ Thucyd. ii, 39 * Xen. Hellen. vi, 4, 17-19. 
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epair than by hope. They were doubtless absorbed in the intoxi- 
eating triumph and exultation of the moment, with the embraces 
and felicitations of their families in Thebes, rescued from impend 
ing destruction by their valor. Like the Syracusans after their last 
great victory! over the Athenian fleet in the Great Harbor, they 
probably required an interval to give loose to their feelings of ec- 
stasy, before they would resume action. Epaminondas and the 
other leaders, aware how much the value of Theban alliance was 
now enhanced, endeavored to obtain reinforcement from without. 
before they proceeded to follow up the blow. To Athens they sent 
a herald, crowned with wreaths of triumph, proclaiming their re- 
cent victory. They invited the Athenians to employ the present 
opportunity for taking: full revenge on Sparta, by joining their 
bands with those of Thebes. But the sympathies of the Athenians 
were now rather hostile than friendly to Thebes, besides that they 
had sworn peace with Sparta, not a month before. The Senate 
who were assembled in the acropolis when the herald arrived, 
heard his news with evident chagrin, and dismissed him without 
even a word of courtesy ; while the unfortunate Platzans, who 
were doubtless waiting in the city in expectation of the victory of 
Kleombrotus, and of their own speedy reéstablishment, found them- 
selves again struck down and doomed to indefinite exile. 

To Jason of Phere in Thessaly, another Theban herald was 
sent for the same purpose, and very differently received. The 
despot sent back word that he would come forthwith by sea, and 
ordered triremes to be equipped for the purpose. But this was a 
mere deception; for at the same time, he collected the mercena- 
ries and cavalry immediately near to him, and began his march by 
land. So rapid were his movements, that he torestalled all oppo- 
sition, — though he had to traverse the territory of the Herakleots 
and Phokians, who were his bitter enemies,—and joined the 
Thebans safely in Beeotia.2 But when the Theban leaders pro 
posed that he should attack the Lacedemonian camp in flank, from 
the high ground, while they would march straight up the hill and 


* See Thucyd. vii, 73. 

2 Xen. Hellen. vi, 4, 20, 21. 

However, since the Phokians tormed part of the beaten army at Leuktra, 
% must be confessed that Jason had iess to fear from them at this moment, 
than at any other 
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attack it in front, — Jason strongly dissuaded the enterprise as toc 
perilous ; recommending that they should permit the enemy’s de- 
parture under capitulation. “ Be content (said he) with the great 
victory which you have already gained. Do not compromise it 


by attempting something yet more haza ous, against Lacedzmo- 


nians driven to despair in their camp. Recollect that a few days 
ago, you yourselves were in despair, and that your recent victory 
is the fruit of that very feeling. Remember that the gods take 
pleasure in bringing about these sudden changes of fortune.” 
Having by such representations convinced the Thebans, he ad 
dressed a friendly message to the Lacedzemonians, reminding them 
of their dangerous position, as well as of the littke trust to be re- 
posed in their allies, — and offering himself as mediator to nego- 
tiate for their safe retreat. Their acquiescence was readily given ; 
and at his instance, a truce was agreed to by both parties, assuring 
to the Lacedaemonians the liberty of quitting Boeotia. In spite 
of the agreement, however, the Lacedzemonian commander placed 
little faith either in the Thebans or in Jason, apprehending a fraud 
for the purpose of inducing him to quit the camp and of attacking 
him on the march. Accordingly, he issued public orders in the 
camp for every man to be ready for departure after the evening 
meal, and to march in the night to Kithzron, with a view of pass- 
ing that mountain on the next morning. Having put the enemy 
on this false scent, he directed his real night-march by a different 
and not very easy way, first to Kreusis, next to A¢gosthena in the 
Megarian territory.2, The Thebans offered no opposition; nor is 


' Pausanias states that immediately after the battle, Epaminondas gave 
permission to the allies of Sparta to depart and go home, by which permis. 
sion they profited, so that the Spartans now stood alone in the camp ( Paus. 
ix, 14,1). This however is inconsistent with the account of Xenophon 


jvi, 4, 26,, and 1 think improbable. 

Sievers (Geschichte, etc. p. 247) thinks that Jason preserved the Spartans 
by outwitting and deluding Epaminondas. But it appears to me that the 
storming of the Spartan camp was an arduous enterprise, wherein more 
Thebans than Spartans would have been slain: moreover, the Spartans 
were masters of the port of Kreusis, so that there was little chance of starv- 
ing out the camp before reinforcements arrived. The capitulation granted 
by Epaminondas seems to have been really the wisest proceeding. 

? Xen. Hellen. vi, 4, 22-25. 

The road from Kreusis to Leuktra, however, must have been that by 
which Kleombrotus arrived. 
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it at all probable that they intended any fraud, considering that 
Jason was here the guarantee, and that he had at least no motive 
to break his word. 

lt was at ASgosthena that the retreating Lacedemonians met 
Archidamus, who had advanced to that point with the Laconian 
forces, and was awaiting the junction of his Peloponnesian allies, 
The purpose of his march being now completed, he advanced no 
farther. The armament was disbanded, and Lacedemonians aa 
well as allies returned home.! 


' This is the most convenient place for noticing the discrepancy, as to 
the battle of Leuktra, between Diodorus and Xenophon. I have followed 
Xenophon. 

Diodorus (xv, 54) states both the arrival of Jason in Beotia. and the 
out-march of Archidamus from Sparta, to have taken place, not after the 
battle of Leuktra, but before it. Jason (he says) came with a considerable 
force to the aid of the Thebans. He prevailed upon Kleombrotus, who 
doubted the sufficiency of his own numbers, to agree to a truce and “βάν 
uate Beeotia. But as Kleombrotus was marching homeward, he met Ar 
ehidamus with a second Lacedemonian army, on his way to Beotia by 
order of the ephors, for the purpose of reinforcing him. Accordingly Kle- 
ombrotus, finding himself thus unexpectedly strengthened, openly broke 
the truce just concluded, and marched back with Archidamus to Leuktra. 
Here they fought the battle, Kleombrotus commanding the right wing, and 
Archidamus the left. They sustained a complete defeat, in which Kleom 
brotus was slain; the result being the same on both statements. 

We must here make our election between the narrative of Xenophon and 
that of Diodorus. That the authority of the former is greater, speaking gene- 
rally, 1 need hardly remark ; nevertheless his philo-Laconian partialities 
become so glaring and preponderant, during these latter books of the Hel- 
lenica (where he is discharging the mournful duty of recounting the humil- 
iation of Sparta), as to afford some color for the suspicions of Palmerius, 
Mowis, and Schneider, who think that Xenophon has concealed the direet 
violation of truce on the part of the Spartans, and that the facts really oe- 
curred as Diodorus has described them. See Schneider ad Xen. Hellen. 
vi, 4, 5, 6. 

It will be found, however, on examining the facts, that such suspicion 
ought not to be admitted, and that there are grounds for preferring the 
narrative of Xenophon. 

1. He explains to us how it happened that the remains of the Spartan 
army, after the defeat of Leuktra, escaped out of Beotia. Jason arrives 
after the battle, and prevails upon the Thebans to allow them to retreat 
under a truce; Archidamus also arrives after the battle to take them up 
If the defeat had taken place under the circumstances mentioned by Dio 
dorus, — Archidamus and the survivors would have found it scarcely possi 
vle to escape out of Beeotia. : 
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ease yet more formidable. ‘The vanquished returning from Leuk- 
tra were numerous, while the severe loss sustained in the battle 
amply attested their bravery. Aware of the danger of enforcing 
against them the established custom, the ephors referred the case 
to Agesilaus; who proposed that for that time and ease the cus 
tomary penalties should be allowed tosleep; but should be revived 
afterwards and come into force as before. Such was the step ac 
cordingly taken ;' so that the survivors from this fatal battle-field 
were enabled to mingle with the remaining citizens without dis- 
honor or degradation. ‘Lhe step was indecd doubly necessary, 
considering the small aggregate number of fully qualified citi- 
zeus; which number always tended to decline, — from the nature 
of the Spartan political franchise combined with the exigen 
cies of Spartan training,?— and could not bear even so great 
a diminution as that of the four hundred slain at Leuktra. “ Sparta 
(says Aristotle) could not stand up against a single defeat, but waa 
ruined through the small number of her citizens.’ 

The cause here adverted to by Aristotle, as explaining the utter 
boss of ascendency abroad, and the capital diminution both of pow- 
er and of inviolability at home, which will now be found to come 
thick upon Sparta, was undoubtedly real and important. But a 
fact still more important was, the alteration of opinion produced 
everywhere in Greece with regard to Sparta, by the sudden shock 
of the battle of Leuktra. All the prestige and old associations 

onnected with her long-established power vanshed; while the 


ἢ 


tility and fears, ins pire d both by herself and by her partisans, 
but hitherto reluctantly held back in silence, — now burst forth 
into Open manifestation. 


Jutarch, Apophtheg. Lacon. p 214 B ; Apoph- 
nus, H, 1, 13 
penalties, for the special occasion, was enacted 
and the Lacedzmonians by Antipater, B.c 
son of King Kleomenes, was the only person at Sparta 


he suspension (Diodor xix, 70). He incurred the strongest 
opposition. Compare also Justin, xxviii, 4—de- 
fecling at Sparta after the defeat at Sellasia. 
’ The explanation of Spartan citizenship will be found in an earlier part 
his History, Vol. I], Ch. vi 
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οἱ right to the Amphiktyonic assembly. It was feared moreover, 

. © ἢ r om 

that he would lay hands on the rich treasures of the Delphian 
temple; a scheme said to have been conceive > Syn 

t 1 conceived by the Syracusan 


Dionysius fifteen years before. in conjunction with the 


ΠΣ εν ἶ om 
Alketas, who was now dependent upon Jason.' As there 


the god to know whut they were to do if Jason ap- 

d the trea ury; upon which the σοι replied, that he would 

lf take care of it,—and he kept his word. This enterpris- 

ing despot, in the flower of his age and at the summit of his power, 
Ρ rished most unexpectedly before the day of the festival arrived.2 
He had been reviewing his cavalry near Phere, and was sittine 
receive and answer petitioners, when seven young men Re 


proached, apparently in hot dispute with each other, and appeal- 
ing to him for a settlement. As soon as they got near, they set 
upon him and slew him.3) One was killed on the spot by the 
guards, and another also as he was mounting on horseback : but 
remaining five contrived to reach horses ready prepared for 
them and to gallop away out of the reach of pursuit. In most of 
the Grecian cities which these fugitives visited, they were received 
ith distinguished honor, as having relieved the Grecian world 
from one who inspired universal alarm,4 now that Sparta was 


1Y 


inable to resist him, while no other power had as yet taken her 


ucceeded in his dignity, but neither in his power, 
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had been a comp ting power like that of Jason in ‘Thessaly. Lhe 
treasures of the god were pre erved a lew yeu longer, to i) 
rifled by another hand. ae | 
While these proceedings were going on in Northern Greeca, 
during the months immediately succeeding the battle of Leuktra, 
events not less serious and stirring had occurre d in Peloponnesus, 
'The treaty sworn at Sparta twenty days before that battle, bound 
the Lacedamonians to disband their forces, remove all their hare 
mosts and garrisons, and leave every subordinate city to its own 
liberty of action. As they did not scruple to violate the treaty by 
the orders sent to Kleombrotus, so they probably were not zealous 
in executing the remaining conditions; though oflicers were named, 
for the express purpose of going round to see that the evacuatian 
of the cities was really carried into effect.2 But it probably was 
not accomplished in twenty days ; nor would it perhaps have been 
ever more than nominaliy accomplished, if Kleombrotus had been 
successful in Beotia. But after these twenty days came the por- 
tentous intelligence of the fate of that prince and his army. ‘The 
invincible arm of Sparta was broken; she had not a man to spar 
for the maintenance of foreign ascendency. Her harmosts dis- 
appeared at once, (as they had disappeared from the Asiatic and 
insular cities twenty-three years before, immediately after the 
battle of Knidus,%) and returned home. Nor was this all. The 
Lacedwmonian ascendency had been maintained everywhere by 
local olicarchies or dekarchies, which had been for the most part 
violent and oppressive. Against these governments, now deprived 
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3 Xenoph. Llellen. iv, 8, 1-5. 
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support, the long-accumulated flood of internal 
with irresistible force, stimulated probably by 
heir past misgovernment was avenged by se- 
entences and proscription, to the leneth of creat reactionary 
live; and the parties banished by this anti-Spartan revolution 
une so numerous, as fo harass and alarm seriously the newly. 


@xtablished rovernmcnots Such were the commotions which, dur- 
ing the latter half of 371 π΄. c., disturbed many οὐ the Péloponne. 


gian towns, Vhigaleia, Phlius, Corinth, Sikyon. Megara, etc., 
though with great local difference, both of detail and of result. 


Lut the city where intesttinecommotion took place in its most 


violent form was Argos. We do not know how this fact was con- 


' Diodor. xv, 39, 40. 


Diodorus mentions these commotions as if they had taken place after the 


peace concluded in 374 B. c., and not after the peace of 371 B.c. But it is 


impossible that they can have taken place after the former, which in point 


of fact, was broken off almost as soon as sworn,—was never carried into 
effect, —and comprised no one but Athens and Sparta. I have before re- 
marked that Diodorus seems to have confounded, both in his mind and in 
his history, these two treaties of peace torether, and has predicated of the 


former what really belongs to the latter. The commotions which he men- 


trons come in, most Daturally and properly, immediately after the battle of 
Leuktra. 

He affirms the like reaction against Lacedaemonian supremacy and its 
local representatives in the various cities, to have taken place even after 


the peace of Antalkidas in 387 B. c. (xv, 5)  Butif such reaction began at 


that time, it must have been promptly repressed by Sparta, then in undi- 
minished and even advancing power. 


Another occurrence, alleved to have happened after the battle of Leuktra, 


may be properly noticed here. Volybius (ii, 39), and Strabo seemingly 


copying him (villi, p 384), assert that both Sparta and Thebes agreed to 
leave their disputed questions of power to the arbitration of the Ach:eans 


and to abide by their decision. ‘Though J greatly respect the authority of 
Polybius, lam unable here to reconcile his assertion either with the facts 
which unquestionably ocenurred, or with general probability. If any such 
arbitration was ever consented to, it must have come to nothing; for the 


war went on without interruption. But 1 cannot bring myself to helieve 


that it was even consented to, either by Thebes or by Sparta. The exuber- 
ant confidence of the former. the sense of dignity on the part of the latter, 
must have indisposed both to sucha proce ceding 


especially to the acknowl- 
edgment of umpires like the 


Achwan cities, who enjoyed little estimation 


in 370 Β. ὁ. though they acquired a good deal a century and a half after 
wards 
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nected with the general state of Grecian politics at the time ; tor 
Argos had not been in any way subject to Sparta, nor a member 
of the Spartan confederacy, nor (so far as we know) concerned In 
the recent war, since the peace of Antalkidas in 387 B.c. The 
Argeian government was a democracy, and the popular leaders 
were vehement in their denunciations against the oligarchical 
opposition party — who were men of wealth and great family 
position.” ‘These last, thus denounced, formed a conspiracy for tha 
forcible overthrow of the government. But the conspiracy was 
discovered prior to execution, and some of the suspected conspir- 
ators were interrogated under the torture, to make them reveal 
their accomplices ; under which interrogation one of them deposed 
against thirty conspicuous citizens. The people, after a hasty 
trial, put these thirty men to death, and confiscated their property, 
while others slew themselves to escape the same fate. So furious 
did the fear and wrath of the people become, exasperated by ths 
popular leaders, that they continued their executions until they 
had put to death twelve hundred (or, as some say, fifteen hundred) 
of the principal citizens. At length the popular leaders became 
themselves tired and afraid of what they had done ; upon which 
the people were animated to fury against them, and put them to 
death also.! 

This gloomy series of events was termed the Skytalism, or 
Cudgelling, from the instrument (as we are told) by which these 
multiplied executions were consummated; though the name seems 
more to indicate an impetuous popular insurrection than deliberate 
executions. We know the facts too imperfectly to be able to infer 
anything more than the brutal working of angry political passion 
ennidet ἃ population like that of Argos or Kotkyra, where there 
was not (as at Athens) either a taste for speech, or the habit of 
being guided by speech, and of hearing both sides of every ques- 
tion fully discussed. Cicero remarks that he had πόνον heard of 
an Arecian orator. ‘The acrimony of Demosthenes and /éschines 
was discharged by mutual eloquence of vituperation, while the 
assembly or the dikastery afterwards decided between them. We 
are told that the assembled Athenian people, when shey heard the 
pews of the Skytalism at Argos, were so shocked «αν, that they 


Diodcr. xv, 57, 58. 
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caused the solemnity of purification to be performed round the’ 
assembly.! 

Though Sparta thus saw her confidential partisans deposed, ex- 
pelled, or maltreated, throughout so many of the Peloponnesian 
cities, — and though as yet there was no Theban interference 
within the isthmus, either actual or prospective, — yet she was 
profoundly discouraged, and Incapable of any effort either to afford 
protection or to uphold ascendency. One single defeat had driven 


her to the necessity of contending for home and family ;° probably 


too the dispositions of her own VPericcki and [lelots in Laconia, 
were such as to require all her force as well as all her watehful- 
ness. At any rate, her empire and her influence over the senti- 
ments of Greeks out of Laconia, became suddenly extinct, to a 
degree which astonishes us, when we recollect that it had become 
a sort of tradition in the Greek mind, and that, only nine years 
before, it had reached as far as Olynthus. Llow completely her 
ascendency had passed away, is shown in a remarkable step taken 
by Athens, scemingly towards the close of 371 B. C., about four 
months after the battle of Leuktra. Many of the Peloponnesian 
cities, though they had lost both their fear and their reverence for 
Sparta, were still anxious to continue members of a voluntary alli- 
ance under the presidency of some considerable city. Of this feel- 
ing the Athenians took advantage, to send envoys and invite them 
to enter into a common Jeague at Athens, on the basis of the peace 
of Antalkidas, and of the peace recently sworn at Sparta.’ Many 


' Plutarch, Reipubl. Gerend Praecept. p 814 B ; Isokrates, Or vy, (Philip) 
§.98.; compare Dionys. Halic. Antig. Rom. vii, 66. 

* Xen. Hellen. vii, 1, 10. 

The discouragement of the Spartans is revealed by the unwilling, though 
‘ndirect, intimations of Xenophon, — not less than by their actual conduct 
— Hellen. vi, 5, 21; vii, 1, 30-32; compare Plutarch, Agesil. c. 30. 

> Xen. Hellen. vi, 5, 1-3. 


᾿Ενϑυμηϑέντες οἱ ᾿Αϑηναῖοι ὅτι οἱ Πελυποννῇσιοι ἔτι οἷονται, χρῆναι ἀκο. 
Aovdeiv, καὶ οὕπω διακέοιντο οἱ Λακεδαιμόνιοι, ὥσπερ τοὺς ᾿Αϑηναίους διέϑε- 
Fav— μεταπέμπονται τὰς πόλεις, ὅσοι βούλονται τῆς εἰρήνης μετέχειν, ἣν 
βασιλεὺς κατέπεμψεν. 

In this passare, Morus and some other critics maintain that we ought toe 
read οὐπω (which seems not to be supported by any MSS.), in place of 
οὕτω. Zeune and Schneider have admitted the new reading into the text: 
yet they doubt the propriety of the change, and I confess that I share their 
doubts. The word οὔτω will construe, and gives a clear sense; a very dif 
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of them, obeying the summons, entered into an engagement to the 
following effect : “I will adhere to the peace sent down by the Per- 
sian king, and to the resolutions of the Athenians and the allies 


If any of the cities who have sworn this oath shall be 


generally. 
W hat cities, or how 


attacked, I will assist her with all my might.” 
many, swore to this engagement, we are not told; we make out 
indirectly that Corinth was one ;' but the Eleians refused it, on the 
ground that their right of sovereignty over the Marganeis, the 
Triphylians, and the Skilluntians, was not recognized. The forma- 
tion of the league itself, however, with Athens as president, is a 
striking fact, as evidence of the sudden dethronement of Sparta, 
and as a warning that she would henceforward have to move in 
her own separate orbit, like Athens after the Peloponnesian war. 
Athens stepped into the place of Sparta, as president of the Pelo- 
ponnesian confederacy, and guarantee of the sworn peace ; though 
the cities which entered into this new compact were not for that 
reason understood to break with their ancient president.* 

Another incident too, apparently occurring about the present 
time, though we cannot mark its exact date, — serves to mark the 
altered position of Sparta. The Thebans preferred in the assembly 
of Amphiktyons an accusation against her, for the unlawful cap- 
ture of their citadel the Kadmeia by Phoebidas, while under a 
sworn peace; and for the sanction conferred by the Spartan au- 
thorities on this act, in detaining and occupying the place. The 
Amphiktyonic assembly found the Spartans guilty, and condemned 
them to a fine of five hundred talents. As the fine was not paid, 
the assembly, after a certain interval, doubled it; but the second 
sentence remained unexecuted as well as the first, since there 
Probably neither those who 


were no means of enforcement.? 


ferent sense from οὔπω, indeed, — yet more likely to have been intended by 
Xenophon. 

' Xen. Hellen. vi, 5, 37. 

? Thus the Corinthians still continued allies of Sparta (Xen. Hellen. vu, 


4, 8) 
3 Diodor. xvi, 23-29, Justin, viii, 1, 
We may fairly suppose that both of them borrow from Theopompus, who 


treated at large of the memorable Sacred War against the Phokians, which 
pegan in 355 Β c., and in which the conduct of Sparta was partly deter- 
mined by this previous sentence of the Amphiktyons. See Theopompi 
Fragm. 182-184, ed. Didot. 
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preferred the charge, nor those who passed the vote, expected t] 
the Lacedzemonians would really submit to pay the i Th a 
most which could be done. by way of punishment for vi a} = ™ 
macy, would be to exclude them yee the Pythian ine ; a 
were celebrated under the presidency of the deeal tec. Ke 
we may perhaps presume that they really were thus ame 
The incident however deserves peculiar notice, in ees a | 
point ot view. First, as indicating the lessened dignity of S ee 
Since the victory of Leuktra and the death of aan A aetinags ie 
be: ome preponderant, especially in Northern ite hers 
majority of the nations or races voting in the Amphiktyonic asseml 5 
κάκην situated. It is plainly through the ascendency of Thebes th 4 
this condemnatory vote was passed. Next, as indicating the waite Ων 
tendency, which we shall hereafter observe stil] farther ἐϑωΐκῳ ed 
to extend the functions of the Amphiktyonic assembly μὴν 
or sphere of religious solemnities, and to make it the instru- 
ment of political coercion or revenge in the hands of the predomi- 
nant state. In the previous course of this history. an entire cen- 
tury has passed without giving occasion to mention the Amphik- 
tyonic assembly as taking part in political affairs. Neither Thu- 
cydide. nor Xenophon, though their united histories cover seventy 
ie been Siheah die totem nie tir ie Gane 
3 7 ice this fine imposed upon 
the Lacedwmonians, although it falls within the period of his his- 
tory. We know the fact only from Diodorus and Justin: and 
unfortunately merely as a naked fact, without any collateral 
preliminary details. During the sixty or seventy years esate 
the battle of Leuktra, Sparta had always had her regular oliti al 
confederacy and synod of allies convened by herself: her political 
ascendency was exercised over them, eo nomine, by a Suceee 
more direct and easy than that of perverting the relisionn author 
ity of the Amphiktyonic assembly, even if such a proceedin we 
open to her.!| But when Thebes, after the battle of led “4 
came the more powerful state individually, she had no such wg 
lished confederacy and synod of allies, to sanction her st online 
and to share or abet her antipathies. The Amphiktyonic soning 
J πὸ ᾽ 


See Tittmann, Ueber den Β 
und der τ , ᾿ " 
lin, 1812). Amphiktyomen, pp. 192-197 |Ber 
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meeting alternately at Delphi and at Thermopyle, and composed ot 
twelve ancient races, principally belonging to Northern Greece, as 
well as most of them inconsiderable in power, — presented itself as 
a convenient instrument for her purposes. There was a certain show 
of reason for considering the seizure of the Kadmeia by Pheebidas 
as a religious offence ; since it was not only executed during the Pyth- 
ian festival, but was in itself a glaring violation of the public law and 
interpolitical obligations recognized between Grecian cities ; which, 
like other obligations, were believed to be under the sanction of the 
gods; though probably, if the Athenians and Platewans had pre- 
ferred a similar complaint to the Amphiktyons against Thebes for 
her equally unjust attempt to surprise Platea under full peace in 
the spring of 431 B. c.,— both Spartans and Thebans would have 
resisted it. In the present case, however, the Thebans had a case 
against Sparta sufficiently plausible, when combined with their over- 
ruling ascendency, to carry a majority in the Amphiktyonic assem- 
bly, and to procure the imposition of this enormous fine. In itself 
the sentence produced no direct effect,— which will explain the 
silence of Xenophon. But it is the first of a series of proceedings, 
connected with the Amphiktyons, which will be found hereafter 
pregnant with serious results for Grecian stability and inde- 
pendence. 

Among all the inhabitants of Peloponnesus, none were more 
powerfully affected, by the recent Spartan overthrow at Leuktra, 
than the Arcadians. Tegea, their most important city, situated on 
the border of Laconia, was governed by an oligarchy wholly in the 
interest of Sparta: Orchomenus was of like sentiment; and Man- 
tinea had been broken up into separate villages (about fifteen years 
before) by the Lacedzemonians themselves — an act of high-handed 
injustice committed at the zenith of their power after the peace of 
Antalkidas. The remaining Arcadian population were in great 
proportion villagers ; rude men, but excellent soldiers, and always 
ready to follow the Lacedemonian banners, as well from old habit 
and military deference, as from the love of plunder. ! 

The defeat of Leuktra effaced this ancient sentiment. The Ar- 
cadians not only ceased to count upon victory and plunder in the 
service of Sparta, but Segan to fancy that their own military prow- 


' Xen Hellen. νυ, 2,19 
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ess was not inferior to that of the Spartans; while the disappear- 
ance of the harmosts left them free to follow their own inclinations. 
It was by the Mantineans that the movement was first commenced. 
Divested of Grecian city-life, and condemned to live in separate 
villages, each under its own philo-Sparian oligarchy, they had 
pourished a profound animosity, which manifested itself on the first 
opportunity of deposing these oligarchies and coming again to- 
gether. The resolution was unanimously adopted, to re-establish 
Mantinea with its walls, and resume their political consolidation ; 
while the leaders banished by the Spartans at their former inter- 
vention, now doubtless returned to become foremost in the work.! 
As the breaking up of Mantinea had been one of the most obnox- 
jous acts of Spartan omnipotence, so there was now a strong sym- 
pathy in favor of its re-establishment. Many Arcadians from other 
quarters came to lend auxiliary labor, while the Eleians sent three 
talents as a contribution towards the cost. Deeply mortified by this 
proceeding, yet too weak to prevent it by force, the Spartans sent 
Agesilaus with a friendly remonstrance. Having been connected 
with the city by paternal ties of hospitality, he had declined the 
command of the army of coercion previously employed against it: 
nevertheless, on this occasion, the Mantinean leaders refused te 
convene their public assembly to hear his communication, desiring 
that he would make known his purpose tothem. Accordingly, he 
intimated that he had come with no view of hindering the re- 
establishment of the city, but simply to request that they would de- 
fer it until the consent of Sparta could be formally given ; which 
(he promised) should soon be forthcoming, together with a hand- 
some subscription to lighten the cost. But the Mantinean leaders 
answered, that compliance was impossible, since a public resolution 
had already been taken to prosecute the work forthwith. Enraged 
at such a ‘rebuff, yet without power to resent it, Agesilaus was 
eompelled to return home.? The Mantineans persevered and COM> 


? Xen. Hellen. v. 2, 6; vi, 5, 3. 


" Xen. Hellen. vi, 5, 4, 5. Ε 
Pausanias (viii, 8, 6: ix, 14, 2) states that the Thebans reéstablished the 


city of Mantinea. The act emanated from the spontaneous impulse of the 
Mantineans and other Arcadians. before the Thebans had yet begun to in 
terfere actively in Peloponnesus, which we shall presently find them doing. 
But it was doubtless done in reliance upon Thebar sapport, and was in 4} 
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pleted the rebuildiny of their city, on a level site, and in an ellip- 
tical form, surrounded with elaborate walls and towers. 

The affront here offered, probably studiously offered, by Man- 
tinean leaders who had either been exiles themselves, or sym- 
pathized with the exiles, — was only the prelude to a series of 
others (presently to be recounted) yet more galling and intolerable. 
But it was doubtless felt to the quick both by the ephors and by 
Agesilaus, as a public symptom of that prostration into which they 
had so suddenly fallen. ‘To appreciate fully such painful senti- 
ment, we must recollect that an exaggerated pride and sense of 
dignity, individual as well as collective, founded upon military 
excellence and earned by incredible rigor of training, — was the 
chief mental result imbibed by every pupil of Lykurgus, and 


probability made known to, and encouraged by, Epaminondas. It ρηραηρ 
the first step to that series of anti-Spartan measures in Arcadia, which I 
shall presently relate. , | : 

Either the city of Mantinea now built was not exactly in the same situ- 
ation as the one dismantled in 385 B. c., since the river Ophis did not run 
through it, as it had run through the former,—or else the couren of 
the Ophis has altered. If the former, there would be three successive 
sites, the oldest of them being on the hill called Ptolis, somewhat north of 
Gurzuli. Ptolis was perhaps the larger of the primary constituent villages. 
Ernst Curtuis (Peloponnesos, p. 242) makes the hill Gurzuli to be the same 
as the hill called Ptolis; Colonel Leake distinguishes the two, and places 
Ptolis on his map northward of Gurzuli (Peloponnesiaca, p. 378-381). The 
summit of Gurzuli is about one mile distant from the centre of Mantinea 
(Leake, Peloponnes. p. 383). 

The walls of Mantinea, as rebuilt in 370 B.c., form an ellipse of about 
eighteen stadia,-or a little more than two miles in circumference. The 
greater axis of the ellipse points north and south. It was surrounded with 
a wet ditch, whose waters join into one course at the west of the town, and 
form a brook which Sir William Gell calls the Ophis (Itinerary of the Mo- 
rea, p. 142). The face of the wall is composed of regularly cut square 
stones; it is about ten feet thick in all, — four feet for an outer wall, two feet 
for an inner wall, and an intermediate space of four feet filled up with rubbish. 
There were eight principal double gates, each with a narrow winding ap- 
proach, defended by a round tower on each side. There were quadrangu- 
lar towers, eighty feet apart, all around the circumference of the walls (Ernst 
Curtius, Peloponnesos, p. 236, 237). 

These are instructive remains, indicating the ideas of the Greeks res 
pecting fortification in the time of Epaminondas. It appears that Manti- 
nea was not so large as Tegea, to which last Curtius assigns a circumfe 
yenc2 of more than three miles (p. 253). 
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hitherto ratified as legitimate by the general testimony of Greece. 
This was his principal recompense for the severe fatioue, the in- 
tense self-suppression, the narrow, monotonous. and unlettered 
routine, wherein he was born and died. As an individual, the 
Spartan citizen was pointed out by the finger of admiration at the 
Olympic and other festivals;! while he saw his city supplicated 
from the most distant regions of Greece, and obeyed almost every- 
where near her own border, as Pan-hellenic president. On a 
sudden, with scarce any preparatory series of events, he now felt 
this proud prerogative sentiment not only robbed of’ its former 
tribute, but stung in the most mortifying manner. Agesilaus, 
especially, was the more open to such humiliation, since he was 
not only a Spartan to the core, but loaded with the consciousness 
of having exercised more infleunce than any other king before 
him, —of having succeeded to the throne at a moment when 
Sparta was at the maximum of her power, — and of having now 
in his old age accompanied her, in part brought her by his 
misjudgments, into her present degradation. 

Agesilaus had, moreover, incurred unpopularity among the 
Spartans themselves, whose chagrin took the form of religious 
rcruple and uneasiness. It has been already stated that he was, 
wand had been from childbood, lame ; which deformity had been 
vehemently insisted on by his opponents (during the dispute be- 
tween him and Leotychides in 398 B. c. for the vacant throne) as 
disqualifying him for the regal dignity, and as being the precise 
calamity against which an ancient oracle —“ Beware of a lame 
reign” — had given warning. Ingenious interpretation by Ly- 
sander, combined with superior personal merit in Agesilaus, and 
Suspicions about the legitimacy of Leotychides, had caused the 
objection to be then overruled. But there had always been a 
party, even during the palmy days of Agesilaus, who thought that 
he had obtained the crown under no good auspices. And when 
the humiliation of Sparta arrived, every man’s religion suggested 
to him readily the cause of it,2 — “See what comes of having set 
at nought the gracious warning of the gods, and put upon ourselves 
a lame reign!” In spite of such untoward impression, however, 
the real energy and bravery of Agesilaus, which had not deserted 


ES 


᾿ Isokrates, Or. vi, (Archidamus) s. 111. 


* Plutarch, Agesil. c. 30, 31, 34. 
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even an infirm body and an age of seventy vears, was more than 
ever indispensable to his country. He was -εἰἰὶ the chief leader 
of her affairs, condemned to the sad necessity of subnitting to this 
Mantinean affront, and much worse that followed it, withcut the 
least power of hindrance. 

The reestablishment of Mantinea was probably completed dur- 
ing the autumn and winter of B. c. 871-370. Such coalescence 
of villages into a town, coupled with the predominance of feelings 
hostile to Sparta, appears to have suggested the idea of a larger 
political union among all who bore the Arcadian name. As yet, 
wo such union had ever existed; the fractions of the Arcadian 
name had nothing in common, apart from other Greeks, except 
many legendary and religious sympathies, with a belief in the 
same heroic lineage and indigenous antiquity.! But now the idea 
and aspiration, espoused with peculiar ardor by a leading Man- 
tinean named Lykomedes, spread itself rapidly over the country, 
to form a “commune Arcadum,” or central Arcadian authority, 
composed in certain proportions out of all the sections now auton- 
omous, — and invested with peremptory power of determining by 
the vote of its majority. Such central power, however, was not 
intended to absorb or set aside the separate governments, but only 
to be exercised for certain definite purposes; in maintaining una 
nimity at home, together with concurrent, independent action, as 
to foreign states.2 This plan of Pan-Arcadian federation was 
warmly promoted by the Mantineans, who looked to it as a proteo 


' It seems, however, doubtful whether there were not some common Ar 
eadian coins struck, even before the battle of Leuktra. 

Some such are extant; but they are referred by Κα. Ὁ Miiller, as well ae 
by M. Boeckh (Metrologisch. Untersuchungen, p. 92) to a later date subse 
quent to the foundation of Megalopolis. 

On the other hand, Ernst Curtius (Beytrage zur Aeltern Miinzkunde, p 
85-90, Berlin, 1851) contends that there is a great difference in the style 
and execution of these coins, and that several in all probability belong to 8 
date earlier than the battle of Leuktra. He supposes that these older coins 
were struck in connection with the Pan-Arcadian sanctuary and temple of 
Zeus Lykzus, and probably out of a common treasury at the temple of thas 
god for religious purposes ; perhaps also in cornection with the temple of 
Artemis Hymnia (Pausan. viii, 5, 11) between Mantinea and Orchomenus. 

3 Xen. Hellen vi, 5,6. συνῆγον ἐπὶ τὸ συνιέναι πᾶν τὸ ᾿Αοκαδι ὃν, cal 
ὅ,τι νικῴη ἐν τῷ κοινῷ, τοῦτο κύριον εἶναι καὶ τῶν πόλεων, etC. 

Comovare Diedor. xv, 59-62. 
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tion to themselves in case the Spartan power should revive; as 
well as by the Thebans and Argeians, from whom aid was ex- 
pected in case of need. It found great favor in most parts of 
Arcadia, especially in the small districts bordering on Laconia, 
which stood most in need of union to protect themselves against the 
Spartans, — the Mzenasians, Parrhasians, Eutresians, A“gytes,! ete. 
Bat the jealousies among the more considerable cities made some 
of them adverse to any scheme emanating from Mantinea. Among 
these unfriendly opponents were Heraa, on the west of Arcadia 
hordering on Elis, — Orchomenus,? conterminous with Mantinea 
“0 the north — and Tegea, conterminous to the south. The hold 
of the Spartans on Arcadia had been always maintained chiefly 
through Orchomenus and Tegea. The former was the place where 
they deposited their hostages taken from other suspected towns; 
the latter was ruled by Stasippus and an oligarchy devoted to their 
interests. 

Among the population of Tegea, however, a large proportion 
were ardent partisans of the new Pan-Arcadian movement, and 
desirous of breaking off their connection with Sparta. At the head 
of this party were Proxenus and Kallibius; while Stasippus and 
his friends, supported by a senate composed chiefly of their parti- 
sans, vehemently opposed any alteration of the existing system. 
Proxenus and his partisans resolved to appeal to the assembled 
people, whom accordingly they convoked in arms; pacific popular 
assemblies, with free discussion, forming seemingly no part of the 
eonstitution of the city. Stasippus and his friends appeared in 
armed numbers also; and a conflict ensued, in which each party 
charged the other with bad faith and with striking the first blow.4 
At first Stasippus had the advantage. Proxenus with a few of the 


' See Pausanias, vill, 27, 2, 3 7 Xen Hellen. vi, 5, 11 

’ For the relations of these Arcadian cities, with Sparta and with each 
other, see Thucyd iv, 134, v, 61, 64, 77. 

4 Xenophon in his account represents Stasippus and his friends as being 
guite in the right, and as having behaved not only with justice but with 
slemency. But we learn from an indirect admission, in another place, that 
there was also another story, totally different, which represented Stasippus 
as having begun unjust violence Compare Hellenic. v1, 5, 7, 8 with vi, 5, 
86. 
The manifest partiality of Xenophon, in these latter books, greatly ds 
minishes the value of his owr belief on such a matter 
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vpposite party were slain, while Kallibius with the remainder 
maintained himself near the town-wall, and in possession of the gate 
on the side towards Mantinea. To that city he had before de 
spatched an express, entreating aid, while he opened a parley with 
the opponents. Presently the Mantinean force arrived, and was 
admitted within the gates; upon which Stasippus, seeing that he 
could no longer maintain himself, escaped by another gate towards 
Pallantium. He took sanctuary with a few friends in a neighbor- 
ing temple of Artemis, whither he was pursued by his adversaries, 
who removed the roof, and began to cast the tiles down upon them. 
The unfortunate men were obliged te surrender. Fettered and 
placed on a cart, they were carried back to Tegea, and put on their 
trial before the united Tegeans and Mantineans, who condemned 
them and put them to death. Eight hundred Tegeans, of the de- 
feated party, fled as exiles to Sparta.' 

Such was the important revolution which now took place at Te- 
gea ; a struggle of force on both sides, and not of discussion, — ag 
was in the nature of the Greek oligarchical governments, where 
scarce any serious change of policy in the state could be brought 
about without violence. It decided the success of the Pan-Arcadian 
movement, which now proceeded with redoubled enthusiasm. Both 
Mantinea and Tegea were cordially united in its favor; though Or- 
ehomenus, still strenuous in opposing it, hired for that purpose, as 
well as for her own defence, a body of mercenaries from Corinth 
under Polytropus. A full assembly of the Arcadian name was 
convoked at a small town called Asea, in the mountainous district 
west of Tegea. It appears to have been numerously attended; 
for we hear of one place, Eutza (in the district of Mount Menalus? 
and near the borders of Laconia), from whence every single male 
adult went to the assembly. It was here that the consummation 
of the Pan-Arcadian confederacy was finally determined ; though 
Orchomenus and Hera still stood aloof? 

There could hardly be a more fatal blow to Sparta than this loss 
to herself, and transfer to her enemies, of T egea, the most powerful 
of her remaining allies.4 To assis 


t the exiles and avenge Stasip- 


' Xen Hellen. vi, 5, 8, 9, 10 μὴ 
‘ Pausanias, viii, 27, 3. * Xen. Hellen. vi, 5, 11, 19. 
* Xen. Hellen. vii, 2, 2. 
®ee the prodigious anxiety manifested by the Lacedemonians respecting 
the supe adhesion of Tegea (Thucyd. v, 64). 
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pus, as well as to arrest the Arcadian movement, she resolved on 
a march into the country, in spite of her present dispirited condi- 
tion ; while Heraea and Lepreum, but no other places, sent con- 
tingents to her aid. From Elis and Argos, on the other hand, 
reinforcements came to Mantinea and Tegea. Proclaiming that 
the Mantineans had violated the recent peace by their entry into 
Tegea, Agesilaus marched across the border against them. The 
first Arcadian town which he reached was Euteza,! where he found 
that all the male adults had gone to the great Arcadian assembly. 
Though the feebler population, remaining behind, were completely 
in his power, he took scrupulous care to respect both person and 
property, and even lent aid to rebuild a decayed portion of the wall. 
At Euteza he halted a day or two, thinking it prudent to wait for 
the junction of the mercenary force and the Beeotian exiles under 
Polytropus, now at Orchomenus. Against the latter place, how- 
ever, the Mantineans had marched under Lykomédes, while Poly- 
tropus, coming forth from the walls to meet them, had been de- 
feated with loss, and slain.2 Hence Agesilaus was compelled to 
advance onward with is own unassisted forces, through the terri- 
tory of Tegea up to the neighborhood of Mantinea. His onward 
march left the way from Asea to Tegea free, upon which the Arca- 
dians assembled at Asea broke up, and marched by night to Te- 
gea; from whence, on the next day, they proceeded to Mantinea, 
along the mountain range eastward of the Tegeatic plain; so that 
the whole Arcadian force thus became united. Agesilaus on his 


“ἢ eannot but think that Euteea stands marked upon the maps of Kiepert 
at a point too far from the frontier of Laconia, and so situated in reference 
to Asea, that Agesilaus must have passed very near Asea in order to get to 
it; which is difficult to suppose, seeing that the Arcadian convocation was 
assembled at Asea. Xenophon calls Eutezea πόλιν ὅμορον with reference to 
Laconia (Hellen. vi, 5, 12), this will hardly suit with the position marked 
by Kiepert. 

The district called Meenalia must have reached farther southward than 
Kiepert indicates on his map. It included Oresteion, which was on the 
straight road from Sparta to Tegea (Thucyd. v, 64; Herodot. ix, 11). 
Kiepert has placed Oresteion in his map agreeably to what seems the mean- 
ing of Pausanias, viii, 44,3. But it rather appears that the place mentioned 
by Pausanias must have been Oresthasion, and that Orestecon must have been 
a ditferent plate, though Pausanias considers them the same. See the geo- 
graphical Appendix to Καὶ. Ὁ. Miiller’s Dorians, vol. ii, p. 442 — Germ. edit 

* Xen. Hellen. vi, 5, 13, 14, Diodor xv, 62. 
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side, having ravaged the fields and encamped within little mors 
than two miles from the walls of Mantinea, was agreeably sur- 
prised by the junction of his allies from Orchomenus, who had 
eluded by a night-march the vigilan > of the enemy. Both on one 
side and on the other, the forces were thus concentrated. Agesilaus 
found himself on the first night, without intending it, embosomed 
in a recess of the mountains near Mantinea, where the Mantineans 
gathered on the high ground around, in order to attack him from 
above, the next morning. By a well-managed retreat, he extricated 
himself from this inconvenient position, and regained the plain ; 
where he remained three days, prepared to give battle if the ene- 
my came forth, in order that he might “not seem (says Xenophon) 
to hasten his departure through fear.”! As the enemy kept within 
their walls, he marched homeward, on the fourth day, to his former 
camp inthe Tegean territory. ‘The enemy did not pursue, and he 
then pushed on his march, though it was late in the evening, to 
Eutza; “ wishing (says Xenophon) to get his troops off before 
even the enemies’ fires could be seen, in order that no one might 
say that his return was a flight. He thought that he had raised 
the spirit of Sparta out of the previous discouragement, by invad- 
ing Arcadia and ravaging the country without any enemy coming 
forth to fight him.”? The army was then brought back to Sparta 
and disbanded. 

It had now become a matier of boast for Agesilaus (according 
to his own friendly historian) to keep the field for three or four 
days, without showing fear of Arcadians and Eleians! So fatally 
had Spartan pride broken down, since the day (less than eighteen 
months before) when the peremptory order had been sent to Kle- 
ombrotus, to march out of Phokis straight against Thebes ! 

Nevertheless it was not from fear of Agesilaus, but from a wise 
discretion, that the Arcadians and Eleians had kept within the 


* Xen. Hellen. vi, 5, 20. ὅπως μὴ ὁοκοίη φοβούμενος σπεύδειν τὴν égodow 

See Leake’s Travels in the Morea, vol. iii, c. xxiv, p. 74,75. The exact 
spot designated by the words τὸν ὀπισϑὲν κόλπον τῆς Μαντινικῆς, seeme 
hardly to be identified. 

* Xen Hellen. vi, 5,21. Govaduevoc amayayet τοὺς ἑ πλίτας, πρὶν καὶ τὰ 
πύρα τῶν πολεμίων ἰδεῖν, iva wy τις εἴπῃ, ὡς φεύγων ἀπα yayo. Ἐκ γὰρ τῆς 
κρόσϑεν ἀϑυμιας ἐδόκει τε ἀνειληφέναι τὴν πόλιν, ὅτι καὶ ἐμβεβλῆκει εἰς τὴν 
Apkudiav, καὶ δῃροῦντε τὴν χώοαν οὐδεὶς ἠϑελήκει μάχ εσϑαι - compare Pla- 
tarch, Agesil. c 30. 
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walls of Mantinea. Epaminondas with the Theban army was 
approaching to their aid, and daily expected ; a sum of ten talents 
having been lent by the Eleians to defray the cost.!. He had beer 
invited by them and by others of the smaller Peloponnesian states, 
who felt the necessity of some external protector against Sparta, 
—and who even before they applied to Thebes for aid, had so 
licited the like interference from Athens (probably under the 
general presidency accepted by Athens, and the oaths interchanged 
by her with various inferior cities, since the battle of Leuktra). 
but had experienced a refusal.2 

Epaminondas had been preparing for this contingency ever since 
the battle of Leuktra. The first use made of his victory had been 
to establish or confirm the ascendency of Thebes both over the 
recusant Boeotian cities and over the neighboring Phokians and 
Lokrians, etc. After this had been accomplished, he must have 
been occupied (during the early part of 370 B.c.) in anxiously 
watching the movements of Jason of Pherae, — who had already 
announced his design of marching with an imposing force to Del- 
phi for the celebration of the Pythian games (about August 1.) 
Though this despot was the ally of Thebes, yet as both his power, 
and his aspirations towards the headship of Greece,3 were weli 
known, no Theban general, even of prudence inferior to Epamin- 
ondas, could venture in the face of such liabilities to conduct away 
the Theban force into Peloponnesus, leaving Beeotia uncovered. 
The assassination of Jason relieved Thebes from such apprehen- 
sions, and a few weeks sufficed to show that his successors were 
far less formidable in power as well as in ability. Accordingly, 
in the autumn of 370 B. c. Epaminondas had his attention free te 
turn to Peloponnesus, for the purpose both of maintaining the 
anti-Spartan revolution which had taken place in Tegea, and ot 
seconding the pronounced impulse among the Arcadians towards 
federative coalition. 

But the purposes of this distinguished man went farther still 
embracing long-sighted and permanent arrangements, such ag 
should forever disable Sparta from recovering her prominent st» 


' Xen. Hellen. vi, 5, 19. 

* Diodor. xv, 62. 

Compare Demosthenes, Orat. pro Megalopolit. pp 205-207, 5. 13-88. 
* Diodor. xv, 60. 
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tion in the Grecian world. While with one hand he organized 
Arcadia, with the other he took measures for replacing the exiled 
Mcssenians on their ancient territory. To achieve this, it was 
necessary to dispossess the Spartans of the region once known as 
independent Messenia, under its own line of kings, but now, for 
near three centuries, the best portion of Laconia, tilled by Helots 
for the profit of proprietors at Sparta. While converting these 
Helots into free Messenians, as their forefathers had once been, 
Epaminondas proposed to invite back all the wanderers of the 
same race who were dispersed in various portions of Greece ; 
so as at once to impoverish Sparta by loss of territory, and to 
plant upon her flank a neighbor bitterly hostile. It has been 
already mentioned, that during the Peloponnesian war, the exiled 
Messenians had been among the most active allies of Athens and 
Sparta, — at Naupaktus, at Sphakteria, at Pylus, in Kephallenia, 
and elsewhere. Expelled at the close of that war by the tri- 
umphant Spartans,' not only from Peloponnesus, but also from 
Naupaktus and Kephallenia, these exiles had since been dispersed 
among various Hellenic colonies ; at Rhegium in Italy, at Messéné 
in Sicily, at Hesperides in Libya. From 404 8. c. (the close of 
the war) to 373 B. c., they had remained thus without a home. At 
length, about the latter year (when the Athenian confederate 
navy again became equal or superior to the Lacedzmonian on 
the west coast of Peloponnesus), they began to indulge the 
hope of being restored to Naupaktus.2 Probably their request 
may have been preferred and discussed in the synod of Athenian 
allies, where the Thebans sat as members. Nothing however had 
been done towards it by the Athenians, — who soon became fa- 
tigued with the war, and at length made peace with Sparta, — 
when the momentous battle of Leuktra altered, both completely 
and suddenly, the balance of power in Greece. A chance of pro- 
tection was now opened to the Messenians from Thebes, far more 
promising than they had ever had from Athens. Epaminondas, 
well aware of the loss as well as humiliation that he should inflict 
upon Sparta by restoring them to their ancient territory, entered 
into communication with them, and caused them to be invited to 
Peloponnesus from all their distant places of emigration.s By the 


— — - ---- ------ ie 


' Diodor. xiv, 34. ? Pausanias, iv, 26, 3. 
3 Diodor. xv, 66; Pausanias, iv, 26, 3, 4. 
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time of his march into Arcadia, in the late autumn of 370 8. o.. 
many of them had already joined him, burning with all the 
ancient hatred of Sparta, and contributing to aggravate the same 
sentiment among Thebans and allies. 

With the scheme of restoring the Messenians, was combined im 
the mind of Epaminondas another, for the poiitical consolidation 
of the Arcadians; both being intended as parts of one strong and 
self-supporting organization against Sparta on her own border 
Of course he could have accomplished nothing of the kind, if there 
had not been a powerful spontaneous movement towards consolida 
tion among the Arcadians themselves. But without his guidance 
and protection, the movement would have proved abortive, through 
the force of local jealousies within the country, fomented and 
seconded by Spartan aid from without. Though the general vote 
for federative coalition had been passed with enthusiasm, yet te 
carry out such a vote to the satisfaction of all, without quarrelling 
on points of detail, would have required far more of public-minded 
sentiment, as well as of intelligence, than what could be reckone¢ 
upon among the Arcadians. It was necessary to establish a new 
city; since the standing jealousy between Mantinea and Tegea, 
now for the first time embarked in one common cause, would never 
have permitted that either should be preferred as the centre of the 
new consolidation.! Besides fixing upon the new site required, ᾿ξ 
was indispensable also to choose betwecn conilicting exigencies, 
and to break up ancient habits, in a way such as could hardly have 
been enforced by any majority purely Arcadian. The authority 
here deficient was precisely supplied by Epaminondas; whe 
brought with him a victorious army and a splendid personal name, 
combined with impartiality as to the local politics of Arcadia, and 
single-minded hostility to Sparta. 

It was with a view to these two great foundations, as well as te 
expel Agesilaus, that Epaminondas now marched the Theban 
army into Arcadia; the command being voluntarily intrusted to 
him by Pelopidas and the other Beeotarchs present. He ar 
rived shortly _ er the retirement of Agesilaus, while the Arcadi- 


! To illustrate small things by great, — At the first formation of the 
Federal Constitution of the United States of America, the rival pretensions 
¢f New York and Philadelphia were among the principal motives for cre 
«ting the new federal city of Washington. 
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ans and Eleians were ravaging the lands of the recusant town of 
Herea. As they speedily came back to greet his arrival, the ag- 
gregate confederate body,— Argeians, Arcadians, and Eleians, 
united with the “ihebans and their accompanying allies, — is said 
to have amounted to forty thousand, or according to some, even to 
seventy thousand men.! Not merely had Epaminondas brought 
with him a choice body of auxiliaries, — Phokians, Lokrians, Eu- 
beeans, Akarnanians, Herakleots, Malians, and Thessalian cavalry 
and peltasts, — but the Boeotian bands themselves were so brilliant 
and imposing, as to excite universal admiration. The victory of 
Leuktra had awakened among them an enthusiastic military ardor, 
turned to account by the genius of Epaminondas, and made to 
produce a finished discipline which even the unwilling Xenophon 
cannot refuse to acknowledge.2 Conscious of the might of their 
assembled force, within a day’s march of Laconia, the Arcadians, 
Argeians, and Eleians pressed Epaminondas to invade that coun- 
try, now that no allies could approach the frontier to its aid. At 
first he was unwilling to comply. He had not come prepared for 
the enterprise ; being well aware, from his own journey to Sparta 
(when the peace-congress was held there prior to the battle of 
Leuktra), of the impracticable nature of the intervening country, 
80 easy to be defended, especially during the winter-season, by 
troops like the Lacedemonians, whom he believed to be in occu- 
pation of all the passes. Nor was his reluctance overcome until 
the instances of his allies were backed by assurances from the 
Arcadians on the frontier, that the passes were not all guarded; as 
well as by invitations from some of the discontented Periceki, 
in Laconia. These Periceki engaged to revolt openly, if he would 
only show himself in the country. They told him that there was 
a general slackness throughout Laconia in obeying the military 
requisitions from Sparta; and tendered their lives as atonement 
if they should be found to speak falsely. By such encourage- 
ments, as well as by the general impatience of all aroun. him to 


' Plutarch, Agesil. c. 31; and compare Agesil. and Pomp ec. 4; Diodor 
xv, 62. Compare Xenophon, Agesilaus, 2, 24. 

* Xen. Hellen. vi, 5, 23. Οἱ δὲ ᾿Αρκάδες καὶ ᾿Αργεῖοι καὶ ᾽Ἤλειοι ἔπειϑον 
αὐτοὺς ἡγεῖσϑαι ὡς τάχιστα εἰς τὴν Λακωνικὴν, ἐπιδεικνυντες μὲν τὸ ἑαυτῶν 
πλῆϑος, ὑπερεπαινοῦντες δὲ τὸ τῶν Θηβαίων στράτευμα. Καὶ γὰρ οἱ μὲν 


Βοιωτοὶ ἐγυμνάζοντο πάντες περὶ τὰ ὅπλα, ἀγαλλόμενοι τῇ ἐν Λεύκτροις νίκᾳ 
Cte. 
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revenge upon Sparta her long career of pride and abused ascend- 
ency, Epaminondas was at length induced to give the order of 
invasion. ' 

‘That he should have hesitated in taking this responsibility, will 
not surprise us, if we recollect, that over and above the real difit 
culties of the country, invasion of Laconia by land was an unpar- 
alleled phenomenon, — that the force of Sparta was most imper- 
fectly known, — that no such thought had been entertained when 
he left Thebes, — that the legal duration of command, for himself 
and his colleagues, would not permit it, — and that though his Pele 
ponnesian allies were forward in the scheme, the rest of his troope 
and his countrymen might well censure him, if the unknown foree 
of resistance turned out as formidable as their associations from old 
time led them to apprehend. . 

The invading army was distributed inte four portions, all pene- 
trating by different passes. The Eleians had the westernmost and 
easiest road, the Argeians the easternmost; while the Thebans 
themselves and the Arcadians formed the two central divisions. 
The latter alone experienced any serious resistance. More dar- 
ing even than the Thebans, they encountered Ischolaus the Spartan 
at lum or Oeum in the district called Skiritis, attacked him in the 
village, and overpowered him by vehemence of assault, by supe- 
rior numbers, and seemingly also by some favor or collusion? οὔ 
the part of the inhabitants. Aftera desperate resistance, this brave 
Spartan with nearly all his division perished. At Karye, the 
Thebans also found and surmounted some resistance ; but the vic 
tory of the Arcadians over Ischolaus operated as an encouragement 
to all, so that the four divisions reached Sellasia‘ and were again 


' Xen. Hellen. vi, 5, 24, 25 

* Diodor. xv, 64. 

See Colonel Leake’s Travels in the Morea, vol. ili, ch. 23, p. 29 

? Xen. Hellen. vi, 5,26. When we read that the Arcadians got on the 
roofs of the houses to attack Ischolaus, this fact seems to imply that they 

1dmitted inte the houses by the villagers. 

Te the site of Sellasia, Colonel Leake thinks, and nc 
various grounds for supposing, that Seilasia was on the road from jot 
τὸ the north-east, towards the Thyreatis ; and that Karye was on ce - 
from Sparta northward, towards Tegea. The French investigators o i 
Morea. as wel! as Professor Ross and Kiepert, hold a different opinion, 
p-sce Sollasia on the road from Sparta northward towards Tegea (Leake. 
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united in safety. Undefended and deserted (seemingly) by the 
Spartans, Sellasia was now burnt and destroyed by the invaders, 
who, continuing their march along the plain or valley towards the 
Eurotas, encamped in the sacred grove of Apollo. On the next 
day they reached the Eurotas, at the foot of the bridge which crossed 
that river and led to the city of Sparta. 

Epaminondas found the bridge too well-guarded to attempt fore 
ing it; a strong body of Spartan hoplites being also discernible on 
the other side, in the sacred ground of Athéné Alea. He there- 
fore marched down the left bank of the river, burning and plunder- 
ing the houses in his way, as faras Amykl, between two and three 
miles below Sparta. Here he found a ford, though the river was 
full, from the winter season; and accomplished the passage, de- 
frating, after a severe contest, a body of Spartans who tried to 
oppose it. He was now on the same side of the river 93 Sparta, to 
which city he slowly and cautiously made his approach ; taking 
care to keep his Theban troops always in the best battle order, 
and protecting them, when encamped, by felled trees; while the 
Arcadians and other Peloponnesian allies dispersed around to 
plunder the neighboring houses and property.' 

Great was the consternation which reigned in the city; desti 
tute of fortifications, yet hitherto inviolate in fact and unassailable 
even in idea. Besides their own native force, the Spartans had 
nO auxiliaries except those mercenaries from Orchomenus who 
had come back with Agesilaus; nor was it certain beforehand that 
even these troops would remain with them, if the invasion became 
formidable.2 On the first assemblage of the irresistible army on 
their frontier, they had despatched one of their commanders of 
foreign contingents (called Xenagi) to press the instant coming 
of such Peloponnesian allies as remained faithful to them; and 
also envoys to Athens, entreating assistance from that city. Aux. 
diaries were obtained, and rapidly put under march, from Pelléné, 


Peloponnesiaca, p. 342-352; Ross, Seisen im Peloponnes. p. 187; Berlin. 
1841). 
Upon such a point, the authority of Colonel Leake is very high; yet the 
opposite opinion respecting the site of Sellasia seems to me preferable. 
Xen. Hellen. vi, 5, 30; Diodor. xv, 65. 
* This I apprehend to be the meaning of the phrase — ἐπεὶ μέντοι ἔμενον 
@ οἱ é ’Opyouévov μισϑόφοροι, ete. 
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Bikyon, Phlius, Corinth, Epidaurus, Troezen, Hermioné, and Hae 
Hieis.| But the ordinary line of march into Laconia was now 
impracticable to them; the whole frontier being barred by Ar- 
geians and Arcadians. Accordingly they were obliged to proceed 
first to the Argolic peninsula, and from thence to cross by sea 
(embarking probably at Halieis on the south-western coast of the 
peninsula) to Prasiz on the eastern coast of Laconia 7 from 
whence they made their way over the Laconian mountains to 
Sparta. Being poorly provided with vessels, they were nage to 
cross in separate detachments, and to draw lots for priority. By 
this chance the Phliasian contingent did not come over until the 
last; while the xenagus, eager to reach Sparta, left them behind, 
and conducted the rest thither, arriving only just before the con- 
federate enemies debouched from Sellasia. ‘The Phliasians, on 
crossing to Prasiz, found neither their comrades nor the xenagus, 
but were obliged to hire a guide to Sparta. Fortunately they are 
rived there both safely and in time, eluding the vigilance of the 
enemy, who were then near Amykle. . : 

These reinforcements were no less seasonabie to Sparta, than 
ereditable to the fidelity of the allies. For the bad feeling which 
habitually reigned in Laconia, between the Spartan citizens on 
one side, and the Periceki and Helots on the other, produced in this 
hour of danger its natural fruits of desertion, alarm, and weakness. 
Not only were the Periceki and Helots in standing discontent, but 
even among the Spartan citizens themselves, a privileged fraction 
called Peers had come to monopolize political honors ; while the 
remainder, — poorer men, yet ambitious and active, and known 
under the ordinary name of the Inferiors, — were subject to a de- 
grading exclusion, and rendered bitterly hostile. The account 
given in a previous chapter of the conspiracy of Kinadon, will 
have disclosed the fearful insecurity of the Spartan citizen, sur- 
rounded by so many disaffected companions ; Periceki and Helots 


} Xen. Hellen. vi, 5, 29; vii, 2, 2. | 

2 Xen. Hellen. vii, 2,2. Καὶ διαβαίνειν τελευταῖοι λαχόντες 
(the Phliasians) εἰς Πρασιὰς τῶν συμβοηϑησάντων «οὐ γὰρ πώποτε 
ἀφέστασαν, ἀλλ᾽ οὐδ᾽, ἐπεὶ ὁ ξεναγὸς τοὺς προ διαβ εβῶ τας λαβὼν ἀπο- 
λιπὼν αὐτοὺς ῴχετο, οὐδ᾽ ὡς ἀπεστράφησαν, ἀλλ᾽ ἡγεμόνα μισϑωσάμενοι ἔ; 
Πρασιῶν, ὄντων τῶν πολεμίων περὶ ᾿Αμύκλας, ὅπως ἐδύναν.ο διαδύντες ἐξ 
Σπάρτην ἀφίκοντο. 
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in Laconia, inferior citizens at Spartn. On the appearance of the 
invading enemy, indeed, a certain feeling of common interest arose, 
since even the disaffected might reasonably imagine that a plun 
dering soldiery, if not repelled at the point of the sword, would 
make their condition worse instead of better. And accordingly, 
when the ephors made public proclamation, that any Helot who 
would take heavy armor and serve in the ranks as an hoplite, 
should be manumitted, — not less than six thousand Helots gave 
in their names to serve. But a body thus numerous, when seen in 
arms, became itself the object of mistrust to the Spartans ; so that 
the arrival of their new allies from Prasiz was welcomed as 8 
security, not less against the armed Helots within the city, than 
against the Thebans without.'. Open enmity, however, was not 
wanting. A considerable number both of Periceki and Helots 
actually took arms on behalf of the Thebans; others remained 
inactive, disregarding the urgent summons from the ephors, which 
could not now be enforced.? 


+ Xen. Hellen. vi, 5, 28,29. ὥστε φόβον αὖ οὗτοι παρεῖχον δυντεταγμένοὶ 
cal λίαν ἐδόκουν πολλοὶ εἶναι, ete. 

3 Xen. Hellen. vi, 5, 25; vi, 5, 82; vii, 2, 2. 

It is evident from the last of these three passages, that the number of 
Periceki and Helots who actually revolted, was very considerable ; and thas 
the contrast between the second and third passages evinces the differen: 
feelings with which the two seem to have been composed by Xenophou. 

In the second, he is recounting the invasion of Epaminondas, with a wish 
to soften the magnitude of the Spartan disgrace and calamity as much 85 
he can. Accordingly, he tells us no more than this,-— “there were some 
among the Periceki, who even took active service in the attack of Gythium, 
and fought along with the Thebans,” — ἦσαν δὲ τινες τῶν Περιοικων, οἱ κα 
ἐπέϑεντο καὶ συνεστρατεύοντο τοῖς μετὰ Θηϑαίων 

But in the third passage ‘vii, 2,2: compare his biography called Agesi- 
laus. ii, 24) Xenophon is extolling the fidelity of the Phliasians to Sparts 
under adverse circumstances of the latter. Hence it then suits his argu 
ment, to magnify these adverse circumstances, in order to enhance the mer: 
of the Phliasians; and he therefore tells us,—“ Many of the Periceki, αὐ 
the Helots, and αὐ the allies except a few, had revolted from Sparta,” -— 
σφαλέντων δ᾽ αὐτὸν τῇ ἐν Λεύκτροις μάχῃ, καὶ ἀποστάντων μὲν πολλῶν ilege 
οίκων, ἀποστάντων δὲ πάντων τῶν Εἱλώτων, ἔτι δὲ τῶν συμμάχων πλὴν Taw 
ὀλίγων. ἐπιστρατενόντων δ᾽ αὐτοῖς, ὡς εἰπεῖν, πάντων τῶν Ἑλλήνων, πιστοὶ 
διέμειναν (the Phliasians). 

I apprehend that both statements depart from the reality, aough in op 
posite directions. I have adopted in the text something between the two 


VIGILANT DEFENCE OF SPARTA. 22) 


(Under such wide-spread feelings of disaffection the defence even 
of Sparta itself against the assailing enemy was a task requiring 
all the energy of Agesilaus. After having vainly tried to hinder 
the Thebans from crossing the Eurotas, he was forced to abandon 
Amykle and to throw himself back upon the city of Sparta, to- 
wards which they immediately advanced. More than one con- 
spiracy was on the point of breaking out, had not his vigilance 
forestalled the projects. ‘Two hundred young soldiers of doubtful 
fidelity were marching, without orders, to occupy a strong post 
(sacred to Artemis) called the Issorium. Those around him were 
about to attack them, but Agesilaus, repressing their zeal, went up 
alone to the band, addressed them in language betokening no sus- 
picion, yet warning them that they had mistaken his orders: their 
services were needed, not at the Issorium, but in another part of 
the city. They obeyed his orders, and moved to the spot indicated ; 
upon which he immediately occupied the Issorium with troops 
whom he could trust. In the ensuing night, he seized and put to 
death fifteen of the leaders of the two hundred. Another conspi- 
racy, said to have been on the point of breaking out, was repressed 
by seizing the conspirators in the house where they were assem- 
bled, and putting them to death untried ; the first occasion (observes 
Plutarch) on which any Spartan was ever put to death untried,! 
—a statement which I hesitate to believe without knowing from 
whom he borrowed it, but which, if true, proves that the Spartan 
kings and ephors did not apply to Spartan citizens the same 
measure as to Periceki and Helots. 

By such severe proceedings, disaffection was kept under; while 
the strong posts of the city were effectively occupied, and the 
wider approaches barricaded by heaps of stones and earth.? 
Though destitute of walls, Sparta was extremely defensible by 


position. Epaminondas marched slowly up to it from Amykle; 
the Arcadians and others in his army spreading themselves to burn 


and plunder the neighborhood. On the third or fourth day his 
cavalry occupied the Hippodrome (probably a space of level ground 
near the river, under the hilly site of the town), where the Spar- 
tan cavalry, though inferior both in number and in goodness, gained 
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? Plutarch, Agesil. c. 32; Ῥοϊγπαβ, ii, 1,14; ΖΦ] δ, V Η. xiv, 27 
® Aineas, Poliorceticus, ¢ 2, p. 15. 
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an advantage over them, through the help of three hundred chosen 
hoplites whom Agesilaus had planted in ambush hard by, in a 
precinct sacred to the Dioskuri. Though this action was probably 
of little consequence, yet Epaminondas did not dare to attempt 
the city by storm. Satisfied with having defied the Spartans and 
manifested his mastery of the field even to their own doors, he 
marched away southward down to Eurotas. To them, in their 
present depression, it was matter of consolation and even of boast- 
ing,' that he had not dared to assail them in their last stronghold. 
The agony of their feelings, — grief, resentment, and wounded 
honor, — was intolerable. Many wished to go out and fight, at all 
hazard; but Agesilaus resisted them with the same firmness as 
Perikles had shown at Athens, when the Peloponnesians first in- 
vaded Attica at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war. Especially 
the Spartan women, who had never before beheld an enemy, are 
said to have manifested emotions so furious and distressing, as to 
increase much the difficulty of defence.2 We are even told that 
Antalkidas, at that time one of the ephors, sent his children for 
safety away from Sparta to the island of Kythéra. Epaminondas 
knew well how desperate the resistance of the Spartans would be 
if their city were attacked; while to himself, in the midst of a how 
tile and impracticable country, repulse would be absolute ruin.3 


* Xen. Hellen. vi, 5,32 Καὶ τὸ μὲν μὴ πρὸς τὴν πόλιν rpoc3adeiv ἂν ἔτ: 
αὐτοὺς, ἤδη τι ἐδόκει ϑαῤῥαλεώτερον, εἶναι. 

This passage is not very clear, nor are the commentators onanimous 
either as to the words or as to the meaning. Some omit μὴ, construe ἐδόκει 
as if it were ἐδόκει τοῖς Θηβαίοις, and translate φαῤῥαλεώτερον “ excessively 
rash.” 

I agree with Schneider in dissenting from this alteration and constrac- 
tion. I have given in the text what I believe to be the meaning. 

* Xen. Hellen. vi, 5, 28; Aristotel. Politic. ii, 6,8; Plutarch, Agesil. 6. 
32, 33, Plutarch, comp. Agesil. and Pomp ce. 4. 

3 Aristotle (in his Politica, iv, 10, 5), discussing the opinion of those po- 
litical philosophers who maintained that a city ought to have nc walls, but 
to be defended only by the bravery of its inhabitants, — gives varions rea 
sons against such opinion, and adds “that these are old-fashioned thinkers; 
that the cities which made such ostentatious display of personal courage, 
have been proved to be wrong by actual results, — Aiav ἀρχαίως ὑπολαμβά- 
νουσι, καὶ ταυϑ᾽ ὁρῶντες ἐλεγχομένας ἔργῳ τὰς ἐκείνως καλλωπισαμένας. 

The commentators say (see the note of M. Barth. St. Hilaire) that Aris- 
totle has in his view Sparta at the moment of this Theban invasion I do 


MARCH TO GYTHIUM. 293 


Un leaving Sparta, Epaminondas carried his march as far as 
Helos and Gythium on the sea-coast ; burning and plundering the 
country, and trying for three days to capture Gythium, which con- 
tained the Lacedzemonian arsenal and ships. Many of the Laco- 
nian Periceki joined and took service in his army; nevertheless 
his attempt on Gythium did not succeed; upon which he turned 
back and retraced his steps to the Arcadian frontier. It was the 
more necessary for him to think of quitting Laconia, since his Pelo- 
ponnesian allies, the Arcadians and others, were daily stealing 
home with the rich plunder which they had acquired, while his 
supplies were also becoming deficient.' 

Epaminondas had thus accomplished far more than he had pro- 
jected when quitting Thebes; for the effect of the expedition on 
Grecian opinion was immense. The reputation of bis army, as 
well as his own, was prodigiously exalted; and even the narra- 
tive of Xenophon, unfriendly as well as obscure, bears involuntary 
testimony both to the excellence of his generalship and to the 
good discipline of his troops. He made his Thebans keep in rank 
and hold front against the enemy, even while their Arcadian allies 
were dispersing around for plunder. Moreover, the insult and 
humiliation to Sparta were still greater than that inflicted by the 
battle of Leuktra; which had indeed shown that she was no longer 
invincible in the field, but had still left her with the admitted sup- 
position of an inviolable territory and an unapproachable city. 

The resistance of the Spartans indeed (except in so far as regards 
their city) had been far less than either friends or enemies exp xeted ; 


not see what else he can mean, yet at the same time, if such be his mean- 
ing, the remark is surely difficult to admit. Epaminondas came close up 
to Sparta, but did not dare to attempt to carry it by assault If the city 
had had walls like those of Babylon, they could not have procured for her 
any greater protection. To me the fact appears rather to show (contrary 
to the assertion of Aristotle) that Sparta was so strong by position, com- 
bined with the military character of her citizens, that she could dispense 
with walls. 

Polyznus (ii, 2, 5) has an anecdote, I know not from whom borrowed, t9 
the effect that Epaminondas might have taken Sparta, but designedly re 
frained from doing so, on the ground that the Arcadians and others would 
then no longer stand in need of Thebes. Neither the alleged ma.ter of 
fact, nor the reason, appear to me worthy of any credit. ‘lian (V Bw. 
8) has the same story, but with a different reason assigned. 

1 Xen. Hellen. vi, ὅ, 50; D-odor. xv, 67. 
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the belief in their power was thus proportionally abridged. It now 
remained for Epaminondas to complete their humiliation by exe 
cuting those two enterprises which had formed the special purpose 
of his expedition: the reéstablishment of Messéné, and the con- 
solidation of the Arcadians. 

The recent invasion of Laconia, victorious as well as lucrative, 
had inspired the Arcadians with increased confidence and antipa- 
thy against Sparta, and increased disposition to listen to Epami- 
nondas. When that eminent man proclaimed the necessity of estab- 
lishing a strong frontier against Sparta on the side of Arcadia, and 
when he announced his intention of farther weakening Sparta by 
the restoration of the exiled Messenians, — the general feeling of 
the small Arcadian communities, already tending in the direction 
of coalescence, became strong enough to overbear all such impedi- 
ments of detail as the breaking up of ancient abode and habit 
involves. Respecting early Athenian history, we are told by Thu- 
cydides,' that the legendary Theseus, “ having become powerful, 
in addition to his great capacity,” had effected the discontinuance 
of those numerous independent governments which once divided 
Attica, and had consolidated them all into one common govern- 
ment at Athens. Just such was the revolution now operated by 
Epaminondas, through the like combination of intelligence and 
power. A Board of C&kists or Founders was named to carry out 
the resolution taken by the Arcadian assemblies at Asea and Tegea, 
for the establishment of a Pan-Arcadian city and centre. Of this 
Board, two were from Tegea, two from Mantinea, two from Klei- 
tor, two from the district of Menalus, two from that of the Parrha- 
sians. A convenient site being chosen upon the river Helisson 
(which flowed through and divided the town in two), about twenty 
miles west of ‘Tegea, well-fitted to block up the marches of Sparta 
in a north-westerly direction, — the foundation of the new Great 
City (Megalopolis) was laid by the C&kists jointly with Epami- 
nondas. Forty distinct Arcadian townships,? from all sides of this 

centre, were persuaded to join the new community. ‘Ten were 
from the Menalii, eight from the Parrhasii, six from the Eutresii; 


‘ Thucyd. ii, 15. ᾿Επειδὴ δὲ Θησεὺς ἐθας ‘Aevoe, γενόμενος μετὰ τοῦ ξυνξ. 
τοῦ καὶ δυνατὸς, ete. 
? Diodor. xv, 72. 
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three great sections of the Arcadian name, each an aggregate of 
villages. Four little townships, occupying ἃ portion of the area 
intended for the new territory, yet being averse to the scheme, 
were constrained to join; but in one of them, Trapezus, the aver 


sion was so strong, that most of the inhabitants preferred to emi 
grate, and went to join the Trapezuntines in the Euxine Sea (Tre- 
bizond), who received them kindly. Some of the leading Trape- 
zuntines were even slain by the violent temper of the Arcadian 
majority. The walls of the new city enclosed an area of fifty sta 
dia in circumference (more than five miles and a half) ; while an 
ample rural territory was also gathered around it, extending north 
ward as much as twenty-four miles from the city, and conterminous 
on the east with Tegea, Mantinea, Orchomenus, and Kaphye, — 
on the west with Messéné,' Phigalia, and Hera. ©. 
The other new city, — Messéné, — was founded under the joint 
auspices of the Thebans and their allies, Argeians and others : 
Epitelés being especially chosen by the Argeians for that — 
The Messenian exiles, though eager and joyful at the thought 
regaining their name and nationality, were averse to fix their - 
city either at CEchalia or Andania, which had been the scenes 
their calamities in the early wars with Sparta. Moreover the site 
of Mount Ithdmé is said to have been pointed out by the here 
Kaukon, in a dream, to the Ageian general Epitelés. The loca 
circumstances of this mountain (on which the last gallant resist 
ance of the revolted Messenians against Sparta had been carried On, 
between the Persian and Peloponnesian wars) were such, that the 
indications of dreams, prophets, and religious signs coincided fully 
with the deliberate choice of a judge like Epaminondas. In after 
days, this hill Ith6mé (then bearing the town and citadel vd πο 
séné), together with the Akrocorinthus, were marked out by 


" Pausan. viii, 27 ; viii, 35,5. Diodor. xv, 63. 
See Mr. Fynes Clinton, Fasti Hellenici, Appendix, p. μὴν where the facts 
i i sr and discussed. 

respecting Megalopolis are brought together an 

It is aaa that though Xenophon (Hellen. v, 2, 7) observes that the 
zapture of Mantinea by Agesipolis had made the Mantineans see the folly 
of having a river run through their town, — yet in choosing the site yon 
galopolis, this same feature was deliberately reproduced . and in this choice 


the Mantineans were parties concerned. 


ὃ" . iv, 26, 6. 
Pausan. iv, 26, ne ΤῊ 
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metrius of Pharus as the two horns of Peloponnesus: whoever 
held these two horns, was master of the bull.! Ithémé was 
near two thousand five hundred feet above the level of the sua, 
having upon its summit an abundant spring of water, called Klep- 
sydra. Upon this summit the citadel or acropolis of the new 
town of Messéné was built; while the town itself was situated 
lower down on the slope, though connected by a continuous wall 
with its acropolis. First, solemn sacrifices were offered, by Epami- 
nondas, who was recognized as C&kist or Founder, to Dionys‘us 
and Apollo Ismenius, — by the Argeians, to the Argeian Héré and 
Zeus Nemeius, — by the Messenians, to Zeus Ithomatés and the 
Dioskuri. Next, prayer was made to the ancient Heroes and 
Heroines of the Messenian nation, especially to the invincible war- 
rior Aristomenes, that they would now come back and again take 
up their residence as inmates in enfranchised Messéné. After this, 
the ground was marked out and the building was begun, under the 
sound of Argeian and Beeotian flutes, playing the strains of Pro- 
nomus and Sakadas. The best masons and architects were invited 
from all Greece, to lay out the streets with regularity, as well as 
to ensure a proper distribution and construction of the sacred edi- 
fices.3 In respect of the fortifications, too, Epaminondas was stu- 
diously provident. Such was their excellence and solidity, that they 
exhibited matter for admiration even in the after-days of the trav- 
eller Pausanias.4 

From their newly-established city on the hill of Ithémé, the 
Messenians enjoyed a territory extending fifteen miles southward 
down to the Messenian Gulf, across a plain, then as well as now, 
the richest and most fertile in Peloponnesus; while to the east 
ward, their territory was conterminous with that of Arcadia and 
the contemporary establishment of Megalopolis. All the newly- 
appropriated space was land cut off from the Spartan dominion. 
How much was cut off in the direction south-east of Ithomé (along 
the north-eastern coast of the Messenian Gulf), we cannot exactly 
say. But it would appear that the Periceki of Thuria, situated in 
that neighborhood, were converted into an independent community 


? Strabo, viii, p. 361 ; Polybius, vii, 11. 
* Pausan. ix, 14,2 compare the inscription on the statue of Epaminonr 
das (ix, 15, 4). 
Pausan. iv, 27, 3. * Pausan. iv 31,8 
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and protected by the vicinity of Messéné.! What is of more im- 
portance to notice, however, is, —that all the extensive district 
westward and south-westward of Ithémé, — 41} the south-westers 
corner of Peloponnesus, from the river Neda southward to Cape 
Akritas, — was now also subtracted from Sparta. At the begin- 
ning of the Peloponnesian war, the Spartan Brasidas had been in 
garrison near Methoné? (not far from Cape Akritas); Pylus,—~ 
where the Athenian Demosthenes erected his hostile fort, near 
which the important capture at Sphakteria was effected, — had 
been a maritime point belonging to Sparta, about forty-six miles 
from the city 3 Aulon (rather farther north, near the river Neda) 
had been at the time of the conspiracy of Kinadon a township of 
Spartan Periceki, of very doubtful fidelity.4 Now all this wide area, 
from the north-eastern corner of the Messenian Gulf westward, 
the best half of the Spartan territory, was severed from Sparta to 
become the property of Periceki and Helots, converted into free 
men; not only sending no rent or tribute to Sparta, as before, but 
bitterly hostile to her from the very nature of their tenure. It was 
in the ensuing year that the Arcadian army cut to pieces the Lace 
deemonian garrison at Asine,® killing the Spartan polemarch Gera 
nor; and probably about the same time the other Lacedzmonian 


garrisons in the south-western peninsula must have been expelled. 
Thus liberated, the Periceki of the region welcomed the new Mes- 
séné as the guarantee of their independence. Epaminondas, besides 
confirming the independence of Methéné and Asiné, re-constituted 
some other towns, which under Lacedemonian dominion had 


probably been kept unfortified and had dwindled away. 
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+ Pausan. iv, 31, 2. ? Thucyd. ii, 25 

3 Thuceyd. iv, 3. * Xen. Hellen. iii, 3, 8. 

* Xen. Hellen. vii, 1, 25. 

6 Pausan. iv, 27, 4. ἀνῴκιζον δὲ καὶ ἄλλα πολίσματα. etc. Pausanias, fol- 
lowing the line of coast from the mouth of the river Pamisus in the Mes- 
senian Gulf, round Cape Akritas to the mouth of the Neda in the Westera 
Ses, — enumerates the following towns and places, — Koroné, Kolonides, 
Asiné, the Cape Akritas, the Harbor Phoenikus, Meth6né, or Mothdéné, Py- 
jus, Aulon (Pausan. iv, 34, 35,36). The account given by Skylax (Peri- 
plus, c. 46, 47) of the coast of these regions, appears to me confused and 
unintelligible. He reckons Asiné and Mothdéné as cities of Laconia; bat 
he seems to have conceived these cities as being in the central southern pro- 
jection of Peloponnesus (whereof Cape Tenarus forms the extremity) ; and 
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In the spring of 425 B. c., when Demosthenes landed at Pylus, 
Thucydides considers it a valuable acquisition for Athens, and a 
gerious injury to Sparta, to have lodged a small garrison of Messe- 
niars in that insignificant post, as plunderers of Spartan territory 
and instigators of Helots to desertion,' — especially as their dialect 
could not be distinguished from that of the Spartans themselves. 
How prodigious must have been the impression throughout Greece, 
when Epaminondas, by planting the Messenian exiles and others 
on the strong frontier city and position of Ithémé, deprived Sparta 
in a short time of all the wide space between that mountain and 
the western sea, enfranchising the Periceki and Helots contained 
in it! We must recollect that the name Messéné had been from 
old times applied generally to this region, and that it was never 
bestowed upon any city before the time of Epaminondas. When 
therefore the Spartans complained of “ the liberation of Messéné,” 
—<“the loss of Messéné,” — they included in the word, not simply 
the city on Mount Ithémé, but all this territory besides ; though it 
was not all comprised in the domain of the new city. 

They complained yet more indignantly, that along with the genu- 
ine Messenians, now brought back from exile, — a rabble of their 
own emancipated Periceki and Helots had been domiciled on their 
border.2 Herein were included, not only such of these two classes 


not to have conceived at all the south-western projection, whereof Cape Ak- 
ritas forms the extremity. He recognizes Messene, but he pursues the Pa- 
raplus of the Messenian coast from the mouth of the river Neda to the coast 
of the Messenian Gulf south of Ith6mé without interruption. Then after 
that, he mentions Asiné, Mothdéné, Achilleios Limén, and Psamathus, with 
Cape Tnarus between them. Besides, he introduces in Messenia two dif- 
ferent cities, — one called Messéné, the other called Ithémé ; whereas there 
was only one Messéné situated on Mount Ithome. 

1 cannot agree with Niebuhr, who, resting mainly upon this account of 
Skylax, considers that the south-western corner of Peloponnesus remained 
a portion of Laconia and belonging to Sparta, long after the establishment 
of the city of Messéné. See the Dissertation of Niebuhr on the age of Sky- 
lax of Karyanda, —in his Kleine Schriften, p. 119. 

δ Thucyd. iv, 3, 42. 

* The Oration (vi,) called Archidamas, by Isokrates, exhibits powerfully 
the Spartan feeling of the time, respecting this abstraction of territory, and 
emuncipation of serfs, for the purpose of restoring Messéné, 5. 30. Καὶ εἰ 
uy τοὺς ὡς ἀληϑὼς Μεσσηνίους κατῆγον (the Thebans), 7dccovy μὲν ἂν, 
δωως δ᾽ evAoywréows ἂν εἰς ἡμᾶς ἐξημάρτανον" νῦν δὲ τοὺς Εἱλώτας ὁμόρυνς 
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as, having before dwelt in servitude throughout the territory west- 
ward of Ithomé, now remained there in a state of freedom — but 
also doubtless a number of others who deserted from other parts 
of Laconia. For as we know that such desertions had been not 
inconsiderable, even when there was no better shelter than the out- 
lying posts of Pylus and Kythéra — so we may be sure that they 
became much more numerous, when the neighboring city of Mes- 
séné was founded under adequate protection, and when there was 
a chance of obtaining, westward of the Messenian Gulf, free landa 
with a new home. Moreover, such Periceki and Helots as had 
actually joined the invading army of Epaminondas in Laconie, 
would be forced from simple insecurity to quit the country when 
he retired, and would be supplied with fresh residences in the 
newly-enfranchised territory. All these men would pass at once, 
gut of a state of peculiarly harsh servitude, into the dignity of free 
and equal Hellens,! sending again a solemn Messenian legation «x 
Thedry to the Olympic festival, after an interval of more than thres 
centuries,? — outdoing their former masters in the magnitude es 
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Quiv παρακατοικίζουσιν, ὥστε μὴ τοῦτ᾽ εἶναι χαλεπώτατον, εἰ τῆς χώρας Ors 
»Ὡσόμεϑα παρὰ τὸ δικαίον, GAA’ εἰ τοὺς δούλους ἡμετέρους ἐποψόμεϑα κυοίον»: 
πὐὑτης ὄντας. 

Again —s. 101. ἢν γὰρ παρακατοικισώμεϑα τοὺς Εἱλώτας, καὶ τὴν KOA 
ταύτην περιίδωμεν αὐξηϑεῖσαν, τίς οὐκ oldev ὅτι πάντα τὸν βιον ἐν ταραχαὶς 
καὶ κινδύνοις διατελοῦμεν ὄντες , compare also sections 8 and i02. 

 Isokrates, Orat. vi, (Archidam.} 5. 111. !Αξιον δὲ καὶ τὴν ‘OAvu nate 
kai rac ἄλλας αἰσχυνϑῆνα: πανηγύρεις, ἐν ale ἕκαστος ἡμῶν (Spartans) (Ae 
τότερος ἣν καὶ ϑαυμαστότερος τῶν ἀϑλητῶν τῶν ἐν τοὶς ἀγῶσι τὰς νικας ἀνα.- 
ουυμένων ic ἃς τίς ἂν ἐλϑεῖν τολμῆσειεν, ἀντὶ μὲν τοὺ τιμᾶσϑαι καταφρο- 
νηϑησόμενος --- ἔτι δὲ πρὸς τούτοις ὀψόμενος μὲν τοὺς οἰκέτας 
ἀπὸ τῆς χώρας ἧς οἱ πατέρες Hiv κατέλιπον ἀπαρχὰς καὶ ϑυσίας με:- 
ζους ἡμῶν ποιουμένους, ἀκουσόμενος δ᾽ αὐτῷ τοεαῦταις βλασφημέ 
Ὡ“͵ι χρωμένων, οἵαις περ εἰκὸς τοὺς χαλεπώτερον τῶν ἀλλω- 
δεδουλενυκότας, ἐξ ἴσου δὲ viv τὰς συνθήκας τοὶς δεσπόταις πεποιημένους 

This oration, composed only five or six years after the battle of Leuktra. 
is exceedingly valuable as a testimony of the Spartan feeling under such 
severe humiliations. 

2 The freedom of the Messenians had been put down by the first Messe- 
nian war, after which they became subjects of Sparta. The second Messe- 
nian war arose from their revolt. 

No free Messenian legation could therefore have visited Olympia since 
the termination of the first war; which is placed by Pausanias (ἦν, 13, 4)in 
723 B.c., though the date is not to be trusted. Pausanias (iv, 27, 3) gives 
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their offerings from the same svil,—and requiting them for 
previous ill-usage by words of defiance and insult, instead of that 
universal deference and admiration which a Spartan had hitherte 
been accustomed to look upon as his due. 

The enfranchisement and reorganization of all Western Laco- 
nia, the renovation of the Messenian name, the foundation of the 
two new cities (Messéné and Megalopolis) in immediate neighbor- 
hood and sympathy, — while they completed the degradation of 
Sparta, constituted in all respects the most interesting political 
phenomena that Greece had witnessed for many years. To the 
profound mortification of the historian, — he is able to recount no- 
thing more than the bare facts, with such inferences as these facts 
themselves warrant. Xenophon, under whose eyes all must have 
passed, designedly omits to notice them ;! Pausanias, whom we 


two hundred and eighty-seven years between the end of the second Mes- 
genian war and the foundation of Messéné by Epaminondas. See tre 
note of Siebelis on this passage. Exact dates of these early wars can- 
not be made out. 

1 The partiality towards Sparta, visible even from the beginning of Xeno- 
phon’s history, becomes more and more exaggerated throughout the two lat- 
ter books wherein he recounts her misfortunes , it is moreover intensified by 
spite against the Thebans and Epaminondas as her conquerors. But there is 
hardly-any instance of this feeling. so glaring or so discreditable, as the case 
now before us. In describing the expedition of Epaminondas into Pelopon- 
nesus in the winter of 370-369 B. c., he totally omits the foundation both of 
Messéné and Megalopolis, though in the after part of his history, he alludes 
(briefly) both to one and to the other as facts accomplished. He represents 
the Thebans to have come into Arcadia with their magnificent army, for the 
simple purpose of repelling Agesilaus and the Spartans, and to have been 
desirous of returning to Beotia, as soon as it was ascertained that the lat- 
ter had already returned to Sparta (vi, 5, 23). Nor does he once mention 
the name of Epaminondas as general of the Thebans in the expedition, any 
more than he mentions him at Leuktra. 

Considering the momentous and striking character of these facts, and the 
eminence of the Theban general by whom they were achieved, such si- 
fence on the part of an historian, who professes to recount the events of 
the time, is an inexcusable dereliction of his duty to state the whole truth 
᾿ς is plain that Messéné and Megalopolis wounded to the quick the philo- 
Spartan sentiment of Xenophon. They stood as permanent evidences of 
the degradation of Sparta, even after the hostile armies had withdrawn 
from Laconia. He prefers to ignore them altogether. Yet he can find 
space to recoant, with disproportionate prolixity, the two applications of 
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have to thank for most of what we know, is prompted dy his re- 
ligious imagination to relate many divine signs and warnings, but 
little matter of actual occurrence. Details are altogether withheld 
from us. We know neither how long a time was occupied in the 
building of the two cities, nor who furnished the cost; though both 
the one and the other must have been considerable. Of the thou- 
sand new arrangements, incident to the winding up of many small 
townships, and the commencement of two large cities, we are una- 
ble to render any account. Yet there is no point of time wherein 
social phenomena are either so interesting or so instructive. In 
describing societies already established and ancient, we find the 
force of traditional routine almost omnipotent in its influence both 
on men’s actions and on their feelings ; bad as well as good is pre- 
served in one concrete, since the dead weight of the past stifles all 
constructive intelligence, and leaves little room even for improving 
aspirations. But the forty small communities which coalesced into 
Megalopolis, and the Messenians and other settlers who came for 
the first time together on the hill of Ithomé, were in astate in which 
new exigencies of every kind pressed for immediate satisfaction. 
There was no file to afford a precedent, nor any resource left 
except to submit all the problems to discussion by those whose 
character and judgment was most esteemed. Whether the prob- 
jems were well- or ill-solved, there must have been now a genuine 
and earnest attempt to strike out as good a solution as the lights 
of the time and place permitted, with a certain latitude for conflict 
ing views. Arrangements must have been made for the apportion 
ment of houses and lands among the citizens, by purchase, or grant, 
or both together; for the political and judicial constitution ; for 
religious and recreative ceremonies, for military defence, for mar- 
kets, for the security and transmission of property, etc. All these 
and many other social wants of a nascent community must now 
have been provided for, and it would have been highly interesting 
to know how. Unhappily the means are denied to us. We can 
record little more than the bare fact that these two youngest meme 
bers of the Hellenic brotherhood of cities were born at the same 
time, and under the auspices of the same presiding genius, Epami- 


the Spartans to Athens for aid, with the favorable reception which they ob- 
tained, — also the exploits of the Phliasians in their devoted attachment [4 


Sparta. 
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nondas; destined to sustain each other in neighborly sympathy 
and in repelling all common danger from the attacks of Sparta; 
a purpose, which, even two centuries afterwards, remained engraven 
on the mind of a Megalopolitan patriot like Polybius.! 

Megalopolis was intended not merely as a great city in itself, 
but as the centre of the new confederacy ; which appears to have 
comprised all Arcadia, except Orchomenus and Hera. It was 
enacted that a synod or assembly, from all the separate members 
of the Arcadian name, and in which probably every Arcadian 
citizen from the constituent communities had the right of attend- 
ing, should be periodically convoked there. This assembly waa 
called the Ten Thousand, or the Great Number. A body of Arca 
dian troops, called the Epariti, destined to uphold the federation, 
and receiving pay when on service, was also provided. Assess- 
ments were levied upon each city for their support, and a Pan- 
Arcadian general (probably also other officers) was named. ‘The 
Ten Thousand, on behalf of all Arcadia, received foreign envoys, 
— concluded war, or peace, or alliance, — and tried all officers or 
other Arcadians brought before them on accusations of public mis- 
eonduct.2. The great Athenian orators, Kallistratus, Demosthenes, 
Eschines, on various occasions pleaded before it. What were its 
times of meeting, we are unable to say. It contributed seriously, 
for a certain time, to sustain a Pan-Arcadian communion of action 
and sentiment which had never before existed ;* and to preveat, of 
soften, those dissensions which had always a tendency to break out 
among the separate Arcadian cities. The patriotic enthusiasm, 
however, out of which Megalopolis had first arisen, gradually bs- 
came enfeebled. The city never attained that preeminence uf 
power which its founders contemplated, and which had caused the 
tity to be laid out on a scale too large tor the population actually 
inhabiting it.5 


See a striking passage in Polybius, iv, 32. Compare also Pausan. 7, 
29,3; and viii, 27, 2. 

2 Xenoph. Hellen. vii, 1, 38; vii, 4, 2, 33, 34; vii, 3, I 

3 Demosthen. Fals. Legat. p 344, 8. 11, p. 403, 8. 220, JEschines, Fala 
Leg. p. 296, c. 49; Cornel. Nepos. Epamin. c. 6 

4“ Xenoph. Hellen. vii, 1, 38; vii, 4, 33; Diodor. xv, 59; Aristotie — Ap 
κάδων Πολιτεία --- ap. Harpokration, v, Μύριοε, p. 106, ed. Neumano. 

® Polybius, ii, 55. 
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Not only was the portion of Laconia west of the Messenian Gulf 
now rendered independent of Sparta, but also much of the territory 
which lies north of Sparta, between that city and Arcadia. Thus 
the Skiritee (hardy mountaineers of Arcadian race, heretofore de- 

ndent upon Sparta, and constituting a valuable contingent to her 
armies),! with their territory forming the northern frontier of La- 
conia towards Arcadia, became from this time independent of and 
hostile to Sparta.2 The same is the case even with a place much 
nearer to Sparta, — Sellasia; though this latter was retaken by 
the Lacedemonians four or five years afterwards.° 

Epaminondas remained about four months beyond the legal du 
ration of his command in Arcadia and Laconia. The sufferings 
of a severe mid-winter were greatly mitigated to his soldiers by 
the Arcadians, who, full of devoted friendship, pressed upon them 
an excess of hospitality which he could not permit consistently 
with his military duties.6 He stayed long enough to settle all the 
preliminary debates and difficulties, and to put in train of serious 
execution the establishment of Messéné and Megalopolis. For the 
completion of a work thus comprehensive, which changed the face 
and character of Peloponnesus, much time was of course necessary. 
Accordingly, a Theban division under Pamenes was left-to repel 
gli obstruction from Sparta ;6 while Tegea also, from this time for- 


' Thucyd. v, 66. 2 Xen. Hellen. vii, 4, 21 

2 Xen. Hellen. vii, 4, 12; Diodor. xv, 64. 

4 The exact number of eighty-five days, given by Diodorus (xv, 67), 
seems to show that he had copied literally from Ephorus or some other 
older author. 

Plutarch, in one place (Agesil. c. 32), mentions “ three entire months,” 
which differs little from eighty-five days. He expresses himself as if Epa- 
minondas spent all this time in ravaging Laconia. Yet again, in the 
Apophth. Reg. p. 194 B. (compare Alian, V H. xiii, 42), and in the lite of 
Pelopidas (c. 25), Plutarch states, that Epaminondas and his colleagues held 
the command four whole months over and above the legal time, being en- 
gaged in their operations in Laconia and Messenia. This seems to me the 
more probable interpretation of the case; for the operations seem too large 
to have been accomplished in either three or four months 

5 Ses a remarkable passage in Plutarch —An Seni sit gerenda Respub 
fica (c. 8, p. 788 A.). 

6 Pausan. viii, 27,2. Pammenes 8 said to have been an earnest friend 
of Epaminondas, but of older political standing , to whom Epaminondas 
partly owed his rise (Plutarch. Reip Ger Pracep p 805 F ). 
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ward, for some yea-s, was occupied as a post by a Theban harmo 
and garrison.! 

Meanwhile the Athenians were profoundly affected by these 
proceedings of Epaminondas in Peloponnesus. The accumulation 
of force against Sparta was so powerful, that under a chief like him, 
it seemed sufficient to crush her ; and though the Athenians were 
now neutral in the contest, such a prospect was not at all agreeabia 
to them, involving the aggrandizement of Thebes toa point incea- 
sistent with their security. It was in the midst of the successes of 
Epaminondas that envoys came to Athens from Sparta, Corinth, 
and Phlius, to entreat her aid. The message was one not merely 
humiliating to the Lacedzmonians, who had never previously sent 
the like request to any Grecian city, — but also difficult to handle 
in reference ‘o Athens. History showed abundant acts of jealousy 
and hostility, little either of good feeling or consentient interest, on 
the part of the Lacedzmonians towards her. What little was to be 
found, the envoys dexterously brought forward ; going back te the 
dethronement of the Peisistratids from Athens by Spartan heip, 
the glorious expulsion of Xerxes from Greece by the joint efforts 
of both cities, — and the auxiliaries sent by Athens into Laconia 
in 465 B. C., to-assist the Spartans against the revolted Messenians 


Pausanias places the foundation of Megalopolis in the same Olympic 
year as the battle of Leuktra, and a few months after that battle, during the 
archonship of Phrasikleides at Athens , that 1s, between Midsummer 372 
and Midsummer 370 Β. c. (Pausan. viii, 27, 6) He places the foundatioa 
of Messéné in the next Olympic year, under the archonship of Dyskinétus 
at Athens; that is, between Midsummer 370 and Midsummer 369 B. ©. (iv¥, 
27, 5). 

The foundation of Megalopolis would probably be understood to date 
from the initial determination taken by the assembled Arcadians, soon after 
the revolution at Tegea, to found a Pan-Arcadian city and federative league 
This was probably taken before Midsummer 370 B.C., and the date of Pau- 
ganias would thus be correct. 

The foundation of Messéné would doubtless take its era from the expe 
dition of Epaminondas,— between November and March 370-369 B. 0. 
which would be during the archonship of Dyskinétus at Athens, as Pausa 
nias affirms. 

What length of time was required to complete the erection and estab 
lishment of either city, we are not informed. 

Diodorus places the foundation of Megalopolis in 368 Βα. (xv 72) 

' Xen. Hellen vii, 4, 36 2 Isokrates (Archidamus), Or. vi, 5. 129 
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en Mount Ithémé. In these times (he reminded the Athenian as- 
sembly) Thebes had betrayed the Hellenic cause by joining Xerxes, 
and had been an object of common hatred to both. Moreover the 
maritime forces of Greece had been arrayed under Athens in the 
Confederacy of Delos, with full sanction and recommendation from 
Sparta; while the headship of the latter by land had in like man- 
ner been accepted by the Athenians. He called on the assembly, 
in the name of these former glories, to concur with Sparta in for- 
getting all the deplorable hostilities which had since intervened, 
and to afford to her a generous relief against the old common ene- 
my. The Thebans might even now be decimated (according to the 
vow said to have been taken after the repulse of Xerxes), in spite 
of their present menacing ascendency,— if Athens and Sparta 
could be brought heartily to cooperate; and might be dealt with 
as Thebes herself had wished to deal with Athens after the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, when Sparta refused to concur in pronouncing the 
sentence of utter ruin.! 

This appeal from Sparta was earnestly seconded by the envoys 
from Corinth and Phlius. The Corinthian speaker contended, that 
Epaminondas and his army, passing through the territory of Cor- 
inth and inflicting damage upon it in their passage into Pelopon- 
nesus, had committed a glaring violation of the general peace, 
sworn in 371 B. C., first at Sparta and afterwards at Athens, guar- 
anteeing universal autonomy to every Grecian city. The envoy 
from Phlius, — while complimenting Athens on the proud position 
which she now held, having the fate of Sparta in her hands, — 
dwelt on the meed of honor which she would earn in Greece, if she 
now generously interfered to rescue her ancient rival, forgetting 
past injuries and remembering only past benefits. In adopting such 
policy, too, she would act’ in accordance with her own true inter- 
ests; since, should Sparta be crushed, the Thebans would become 
undisputed heads of Greece, and more formidable still to Athens.? 

It was not among the least marks of the prostration of Sparta, 
that she should be compelled to send such an embassy to Athena, 
and to entreat an amnesty for se many untoward realities during 
the past. The contrast is indeed striking, when we set her present 
language against that which she had held respecting Athens, be- 
fore and through the Peloponnesian war. 


’ Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 34, 35. 2 Xen. Hellen. vi, 5. 38-48.- 
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At first, her envoys were heard with doubtful favor; the sent: 
ment of the assembly being apparently rather against than for them. 
« Such language from the Spartans (murmured the assembled citi- 
zens) is intelligible enough during their present distress ; but 80 
long as they were in good circumstances, we received nothing 
but ill-usage from them.”! Nor was the complaint of the Spartana, 
that the invasion of Laconia was contrary to the sworn peace 
guaranteeing universal autonomy, admitted without opposition. 
Some said that the Lacedemonians had drawn the invasion upon 
themselves, by their previous interference with Tegea and in Ar- 
cadia; and that the intervention of the Mantineans at Tegea μπῶ 
been justifiable, since Stasippus and the philo-Laconian party τ 
that city had been the first to begin unjust violence. On the other 
hand, the appeal made by the envoys to the congress of Pelopor 
nesian allies held in 404 B. c., after the surrender of Athens, — 
when the Theban deputy had proposed that Athens should 338 
totally destroyed, while the Spartans had strenuously protested 
against so cruel a sentence — made a powerful impression on ths 
assembly, and contributed more than anything else to determin’ 
them in favor of the proposition.2 “ As Athens was then, so Sparta 
is now, on the brink of ruin, from the fiat of the same enemy ° 
Athens was then rescued by Sparta, and shall she now leave the 
rescue unrequited ?” Such was the broad and simple issue whics 
told upon the feelings of the assembled Athenians, disposing them 
to listen with increasing favor both to the envoys from Corints: 
and Phlius, and to their own speakers on the same side. 

To rescue Sparta, indeed, was prudent as weil as generous. A 
counterpoise would thus be maintained against the eXcessive age 
grandizement of Thebes, which at this moment doubtless caused 
serious alarm and jealousy to the Athenians. And thus, after the 
frst ebullition of resentment against Sparta, naturally suggested by 
the history of the past, the philo-Spartan view of the situation 
gradually became more and more predominant in the assembly 
Kallistratus? the orator spoke eloquently in support of the Lace 


> Xen. Hellen. vi, 5,35. Οἱ μέντοι ᾿Αϑηναίοι ob πάνυ ἐδέξαντο, ἀλλὰ 
ϑροῦς τις τοιοῦτος διήλϑεν, ὡς νῦν μὲν ταῦτα λέγοιεν ὅτε δὲ εὖ ἔπραττον, 
ἐπέκειντο ἡμῖν 

? Xen. Hellen. νἱ, 5,38. Μέγιστον δὲ τῶν λεχϑέντων παρὰ Λακεδαιμονίωθ 
ἐδόκει εἰναι, ete. 

ν Demosthenes cont Nerr p 1353 
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asemonians; while the adverse speakers were badly listened to, as 
pleading in favor of Thebes, whom no one wished to aggrandise 
farther. A vote, decisive and enthusiastic, was passed for assisting 
the Spartans -with the full force of Athens; under the command 
of Iphikrates, then residing as a private citizen! at Athens, since 
the peace of the preceding year, which had caused him to be re 
called from Korkyra. 

As soon as the sacrifices, offered in contemplation of this enter- 
prise were announced to be favorable, Iphikrates made proclama 
tion that the citizens destined for service should equip themselves 
and muster in arms in the grove of Akadémus (outside the gates}, 
there to take their evening meal, and to march the next morning 
at daybreak. Such was the general ardor, that many citizens went 
forth from the gates even in advance of Iphikrates himself; and 
the total force which followed him is said to have been twelve thou- 
sand men,—not named under conscription by the generai, but 
volunteers.2 He first marched to Corinth, where he halted some 
days ; much to the discontent of his soldiers, who were impatient 
to accomplish their project of carrying rescue to Sparta. But Iphi- 
krates was well aware that all beyond Corinth was hostile ground, 
and that he had formidable enemies to deal with. After having 
established his position at Corinth, and obtained information re 
garding the enemy, he marched into Arcadia, and there made war 
without any important result. Epaminondas and his army had quit- 
ted Laconia, while many of the Arcadians and Eleians had gone 
home with the plunder acquired ; so that Sparta was, for the time, 
out of danger. Impelled in part by the recent manifestation of 
Athens3 the Theban general himself soon commenced his march 
of return into Beeotia, in which it was necessary for him to pass 
the line of Mount Oneium between Corinth and Kenchrez. This 
line was composed of difficult ground, and afforded good means of 
vesistance to the passage of an army ; nevertheless Iphikrates. 
though he occupied its two extremities, did not attempt directly ἢ 


the vote for supporting Spar 


, spoke in opposition to 


Xenokleides, a poet 
1a (ib.). 

! Xen. Hellen. vi, 5,49; Dionys. Hal. ὁ adic. de Lysia, p. 479. 

2 This number is stated by Diodorus (xv, 63). 

2 To this extent we may believe what is said by Cornelius Nepos (Ipha 
erates, c. 2) 
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bar the passage of the Thebans. He contented himself with send- 
ing out from Corinth all his cavalry, both Athenian and Corinthian 
to harass them in their march. But Epaminondas beat them back 
with some loss, and pursued them to the gates of Corinth. Excited 
by this spectacle, the Athenian main body within the town were 
eager to march out and engage in general battle. Their ardor was 
however repressed by Iphikrates; who, refusing to go forth, suf- 
fered the Thebans to continue their retreat unmolested.! 


! 'The account here given in the text coincides as to the matter of fact 
with Xenophon, as well as with Plutarch; and also (in my belief) with 
Pausanias (Xen. Hell. vi, 5, 51 ; Plutarch, Pelop. c. 24; Pausan. ix, 14, 3). 

But though I accept the facts of Xenophon, I cannot accept either his 
suppositions as to the purpose, or his criticisms on the conduct, of Iphi- 
krates. Other modern critics appear to me not to have sufficiently distin- 
guished Xenophon’s facts from his suppositions. 

Iphikrates (says Xenophon), while attempting to guard the line of Mount 
Oneium, in order that the Thebans might not be able to reach Beotia, — 
left the excellent road adjoining to Kenchree unguarded. Then, — wish- 
ing to inform himself, whether the Thebans had as yet passed the Mount 
Oncium, he sent out as scouts all the Athenian and all the Corinthian cav- 
alry. Now (observes Xenophon) a few scouts can see and report as well as 
a great number; while the great number find it more difficult to get back 
in safety. By this foolish conduct of Iphikrates, in sending out so large a 
body, several horsemen were lost in the retreat; which would not have 
happened if he had only sent out a few. 

The criticism here made by Xenophon appears unfounded. It is plain, 
from the facts which he himself states, that Iphikrates never intended to 
bar the passage of the Thebans ; and that he sent out his whole body of 
cavalry, not simply as scouts, but to harass the enemy on ground which he 
thought advantageous for the purpose. That so able a commander as Iphi- 
krates should have been guilty of the gross blunders with which Xenophon 
here reproaches him, is in a high degree improbable ; it seems to me more 
probable that Xenophon has misconceived his real purpose. Why indeed 
should Iphikrates wish to expose the whole Athenian army in a murderous 
conflict for the purpose of preventing the homeward march of the Thebans ἢ 
His mission was, to rescue Sparta; but Sparta was now no longer in dan- 
ger; and it was for the advantage of Athens that the Thebans should go 
back to Beeotia, rather than remain in Peloponnesus. That he should con- 
tent himself with harassing the Thebans, instead of barring their retreat 
directly, is a policy which we should expect from him. 

There is another circumstance in this retreat which has excited discussion 
among the commentators, and on which I dissent from their views. It is 
connected with the statement of Pausanias, who says, —‘2¢ προϊὼν τῷ oTpa- 
ry (Epaminondas) κατὰ Αέχαιον ἐγίνετο, καὶ διεξιέναι τῆς ὁδοῦ τὰ στένα καὶ 
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On returning to Thebes, Epaminondas with Pelopidas and the 
ether Boeotarchs, resigned the command. They had already 


δύσβατα ἔμελλεν, ᾿Ιφικράτης ὁ Τιμοϑέου πελτάστας καὶ ἄλλην ᾿Αϑηναίων 
ἔχων δύναμιν, ἐπιχειρεὶ τοὶς Θηβαίοις. Ἐπαμινώνδας δὲ τοὺς ἐπιϑεμένους 
τρέπεται, καὶ πρὸς αὐτὸ ἀφικόμενος ᾿Αϑηναίων τὸ ἄστυ, ὡς 
ἐπεξιέναι μαχουμένους τοὺς ᾿Αϑηναίους ἐκώλυεν ᾿Ιφικράτης, ὁ δὲ αὖϑις ἐς τὰς 
Θήβας ἀπήλαυνε. 

In this statement there are some inaccuracies, as that of calling Iphikra- 
tes “son of T imotheus,” and speaking of Lecheum, where Pausanias 
ought to have named Kenehree. For Epaminondas could not have passed 
Corinth on the side of Lecheum, since the Long Walls, reaching from one 
to the other, would prevent him ; moreover, the “rugged ground” was be 
tween Corinth and Kenchres, not between Corinth and Lecheum. 

But the words which occasion most perplexity are those which follow 
“ Epaminondas repulses the assailants, and having come to the city itself of 
the Athenans, when Iphikrates forbade the Athenians to come out and fight, 
he ‘Epaminondas) again marched away to Thebes.” 

What are we to understand by the city of the Athenians? The natural 
sense of the word is certainly Athens ; and so most of the commentators 
relate. But when the battle was fought between Corinth and Kenchree, 
ean we reasonably believe that Epaminondas pursued the fugitives to Athens 
—through the city of Megara, which lay in the way, and which seems 
then (Diodor. xv, 68) to have been allied with Athens? ‘The station of 
Iphikrates was Corinth; from thence he had marched out, —and thither his 
cavalry, when repulsed, would go back, as the nearest shelter 

Dr. Thirlwall (Hist. Greece, vol. v, ch. 39, p 141) understands Pausanias 
to mean, that Iphikrates retired with his defeated cavalry to Corinth, — 
that Epaminondas then marched straight on to Athens, — and that Iphi- 
trates followed him. “Possibly (he says) the only mistake in this state 
ment is, that it represents the presence of Iphikrates, instead of his absence, 
as the cause which prevented the Athenians from fighting. According te 
Xenophon, Iphikrates must have been in the rear of Epaminondas.” 

I cannot think that we obtain this from the words of Xenophon. Neither 
he nor Plutarch countenance the idea that Epaminondas marched to the 
walls of Athens, which supposition is derived solely from the words of 
Pausanias. Xenophon and Plutarch intimate only that Iphikrates inter 
posed some opposition, and not very effective opposition, near Corinth, te 
the retreating march of Epaminondas, from Peloponnesus into Beeotia. 

That Epaminondas should have marched to Athens at all, under the cir- 
cumstances of the case, when he was returning to Beeotia, appears to me 
in itself improbable, and to be rendered still more improbable by the silence 
of Xenophon. Nor is it indispensable to put this construction even upon 
Pausanias; who may surely have meant by the words — πρὸς αὐτὸ ᾿Αϑηναΐ- 
ων τὸ dorv, —not Athens, bat the city then occupied by the Athenvans engaged, 
—that is, Corinth. The city of the Athenians, in. reference to this battle, was 
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retained it for four months longer than the legal expiration of 
their term. Although, by the constitutional law of Thebes, any 
general who retained his functions longer than the period fixed by 
law was pronounced worthy of death, yet Epaminondas, while 
employed in his great projects for humiliating Sparta and found- 
ing the two hostile cities on her border, had taken upon himself 
to brave this illegality, persuading all his colleagues to concur 
with him. On resigning the command, all of them had to undergo 
that trial of accountability which awaited every retiring magis- 
trate, as a matter of course, — but which, in the present case, was 
‘equired on special ground, since all had committed an act noto- 
riously punishable as well as of dangerous precedent. Epami- 
nondas undertook the duty of defending his colleagues as well as 
himself. That he as well as Pelopidas had political enemies, 
likely to avail themselves of any fair pretext for accusing him, — 
‘s not to be doubted. But we may well doubt, whether on the 
present occasion any of these enemies actually came forward to 
propose that the penalty legally incurred should be inflicted ; not 
merely because this proposition, in the face of a victorious army. 
returning elate with their achievements and proud of their com- 
manders, was full of danger to the mover himself, — but also for 
another reason, — because Epaminondas would hardly be impru- 
dent enough to wait for the case to be stated by his enemies. 
Knowing that the illegality committed was flagrant and of haz- 
ardous example, — having also the reputation of his colleagues as 
well as his own to protect, — he would forestall accusation by com- 
ing forward himself to explain and justify the proceeding. He 
set forth the glorious results of the expedition just finished ; the 


Corinth ; it was the city out of which the troops of Iphikrates had just 
marched, and to which, on being defeated, they naturally retired for safety, 
pursued by Epaminondas to the gates. The statement of Pausanias,— 
that Iphikrates would not let the Athenians in the town (Corinth) go out 
to fight, — then follows naturally. Epaminondas, finding that they would 
not come out, drew back his troops, and resumed his march to Thebes. 

The stratagem of Iphikrates noticed by Polyznus (iii, 9, 29), can hardly 
be the same incident as this mentioned by Pausanias. It purports to be a 
nocturnal surprise planned by the Thebans against Athens ; which certainly 
must be quite different (if it be in itself a reality) from this march of Epa- 
minondas. And the stratagem ascribed by Polyenus to Iphikrates is of 8 
strange and highly improbabl character. 
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mvasion and devastation of Laconia, hitherto unvisited by any 
eremy,—the confinement of the Spartans within their walls,—the 
liberation of all Western Laconia, and the establishment of Mes 
séné as a city, — the constitution of a strong new Arcadian city, 
forming, with Tegea on one flank and Messéné on the other, a line 
of defence on the Spartan frontier, so as to ensure the permanent 
depression of the great enemy of Thebes, — the emancipation of 
Greece generally, from Spartan ascendency, now consummated. 
Such justification,—whether delivered in reply to a substantive 
accuser, or (which is more probable) tendered spontaneously by 
Epaminondas himself, — was not merely satisfactory, but trium- 
phant. He and the other generals were acquitted by acclama- 
tion; without even going through the formality of collecting the 
votes.| And it appears that both Epaminondas and Pelopidas 
were immediately reappointed among the Beeotarchs of the year* 


) Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 25; Plutarch, Apophthegm. p. 194 B.; Pausan 
ix, 14,4; Cornelius Nepos, Epaminond. c. 7, 8; Elian, V. H. xiii, 42. 

Pausanias states the fact plainly and clearly; the others, especially Ne 
pos and lian, though agreeing in the main fact, surround it with colors 
exaggerated and false. They represent Epaminondas as in danger of being 
put to death by ungrateful and malignant fellow-citizens ; Cornelius Nepos 
puts into his mouth a justificatory speech of extreme insolence (compare 
Arist. Or. xlvi, περὶ τοῦ παραφϑέγματος --- p. 385 Jebb.; p. 520 Dindorf.) ; 
which, had it been really made, would have tended more than anything else 
to set the public against him, — and which is moreover quite foreign to the 
character of Epaminondas. To carry the exaggeration still farther, Plu- 
tarch (De Vitioso Pudore, p. 540 E.) describes Pelopidas as trembling and 
begging for his life. 

Epaminondas had committed a grave illegality, which could not be 
passed over without notice in his trial of accountability. But he hada 
good justification. It was necessary that he should put in the justification; 
when put in, it passed triumphantly. What more could be required? The 
facts, when fairly stated, will not serve as an illustration of the alleged in- 
gratitude of the people towards great men. 

2 Diodorus (xv, 81) states that Pelopidas was Beotarch without interrup- 
tion, annually reappointed, from the revolution of Thebes down to his de- 
cease. Plutarch also (Pelopid. c. 34) affirms that when Pelopidas died, he 
was in the thirteenth year of his appointment; which may be understood 
as the same assertion in other words. Whether Epaminondas was rechosen 
does not appear. 

Sievers denies the reappointment as well of Pelopidas as of Epaminon 
das. But Ido not see upon what grounds ; for, in my judgment, Epami- 
aondas appears again as commander in Peloponnesus during this same year 
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CHAPTER LXXIX. 


FROM THE FOUNDATION OF MESSENE AND MEGALOPOLIS TO 
THE DEATH OF PELOPIDAS. 


Propicious was the change operated throughout the Grecian 
world during the eighteen months between June 371 B. Ο. (when 
the general peace, including all except Thebes, was sworn at 
Sparta, twenty days before the battle of Leuktra), and the spring 
of 369 B. c., when the Thebans, after a victorious expedition into 
Peloponnesus, were reconducted home by Epaminondas. 

How that change worked in Peloponnesus, amounting to a par- 
tial reconstitution of the peninsula, has been sketched in the pre- 
ceding chapter. Among most of the cities and districts hitherto 
dependent allies of Sparta, the local oligarchies, whereby Spartan 
influence had been maintained, were overthrown, not without 
harsh and violent reaction. Laconia had been invaded and laid 
waste, wisile the Spartans were obliged to content themselves with 
guarding their central hearth and their families from assault. The 
western and best half of Laconia had been wrested from them ; 
Messéné had been constituted as a free city on their frontier; a 
large proportion of their Periceki and Helots had been converted 
into independent Greeks bitterly hostile to them; moreover the 
Arcadian population had been emancipated from their depend- 
ence, and organized into self-acting jealous neighbors in the new 
city of Megalopolis, as well as in Tegea and Mantinea. The 
once philo-Laconian Tegea was now among the chief enemies of 
Sparta; and the Skirite, so long numbered as the bravest of the 
auxiliary troops of the latter, were now identified in sentiment 
with Arcadians and Thebans against her. 

Out of Peloponnesus, the change wrought had also been con- 
siderable ; partly, in the circumstances of Thessaly and Mace- 
donia, partly in the position and policy of Athens. 


(369 B.c.) Sievers holds Epaminondas tc have commanded without being 
Beeotarch; but no reason is produced for this (Sievers, Geschicht. Grieoh 
bis zur Schlacht von Manfrinea, p. 277). 
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At the moment of the battle of Leuktra (July, 371 B. 6.) 
Jason was tagus of Thessaly, and Amyntas king of Macedonia. 
Amyntas was dependent on, if not tributary to, Jason, whose 
dominion, military force, and revenue, combined with extraordi- 
nary personal energy and ability, rendered him decidedly the first 
potentate in Greece, and whose aspirations were known to be un- 
bounded ; so that he inspired more or less alarm everywhere, espe- 
cially to weaker neighbors like the Macedonian prince. Through- 
out a reign of twenty-three years, full of trouble and peril, Amyn- 
tas had cultivated the friendship both of Sparta and of Athens,! 
especially the former. It was by Spartan aid only that he had 
been enabled to prevail over the Olynthian confederacy, which 
would otherwise have proved an overmatch for him. At the time 
when Sparta aided him to crush that promising and liberal con- 
federacy, she was at the maximum of her power (382-379 B. C.), 
holding even Thebes under garrison among her subject allies 
But the revolution of Thebes, and the war against Thebes and 
Athens (from 378 Β. c. downward) had sensibly diminished her 
power on land ; while the newly-organized naval force and mari- 
time confederacy of the Athenians, had overthrown her empire 
at sea. Moreover, the great power of Jason in Thessaly had so 
grown up (combined with the resistance of the Thebans) as to 
cut off the communication of Sparta with Macedonia, and even 
to forbid her (in 374 Β. 0.) from assisting her faithful ally, the 
Pharsalian Polydamas, against him.2 To Amyntas, accordingly, 
the friendship of Athens, now again the greatest maritime poten- 
tate in Greece, had become more important than that of Sparta. 
We know that he tried to conciliate the powerful Athenian gen- 
erals, Iphikrates and Timotheus. He adopted the former as his 
gon ;3 at what exact period, cannot be discovered; but I have 


» Aschines, De Fals. Leg. c. 13, p. 249; Isokrates, Or. v, (Philipp.) s. 
124. Ὁ γὰρ πατῆρ σου (Isokrotes to Philip) πρὸς τὰς πόλεις ταύτας (Spar- 
ta, Athens, Argos, and Thebes), ai¢ σοι παραινῶ προσέχειν τὸν νοῦν, πρὸς 
ἁπάσας οἰκείως εἶχε. 

The connection of Amyntas with Thebes could hardly have been con- 
siderable; that with Argos, was based upon a strong legendary and ances- 
tral sentiment rather than on common political grounds; with Athens, it 
was both political and serious; with Sparta, it was attested by the most es: 
sential military aid and cooperation. 

3 Xen. Hellen. vi, 1, 17 3 ZEschines, De Fals. Leg. c. 18, p. 249 
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aiready stated that Iphikrates had married the daughter of Kotya 
zing of Thrace, and had acquired a maritime settlement called 
Drys, on the Thracian coast. In the years 373-372 B. C., we 
find Timotheus also in great favor with Amyntas, testified by a 
valuable present sent to him at Athens; a cargo of timber, the 
best produce of Macedonia.' Amyntas was at this period on the 
vest footing with Athens, sent his deputies as a confederate to the 
regular synod there assembled, and was treated with considerable 
favor.2 

The battle of Leuktra (July 371 Β. 0.) tended to knit more 
closely the connection between Amyntas and the Athenians, who 
were now the auxiliaries most likely to sustain him against the 
ascendency of Jason. It produced at the same time the more 
important effect of stimulating the ambition of Athens in every 
direction. Not only her ancient rival, Sparta, beaten in the field 
and driven from one humiliation to another, was disabled irom 
opposing her, and even compelled to solicit her aid,— but new 
rivals, the Thebans, were suddenly lifted into an ascendency 
inspiring her with mingled jealousy and apprehension. Hence 
fresh hopes as well as fresh jealousies conspired to push Athens 
in a career of aspiration such as had never appeared open to her 
since the disasters of 404 8.c. Such enlargement of her views 
was manifested conspicuously by the step taken two or three 
months after the battle of Leuktra (mentioned in my preceding 
chapter), —of causing the peace, which had already been sworn 
at Sparta in the preceding month of June, to be resworn under 
the presidency and guarantee of Athens, by cities binding them- 
selves mutually to each other as defensive allies of Athens ;* thus 
silently disenthroning Sparta and taking her place. 

On land, however, Athens had never held, and could hardly ex- 
pect to hold, anything above the second rank, serving as a bulwark 
against Theban aggrandizement. At sea she already occupied the 
first place, at the head of an extensive confederacy ; and it was δῷ 


ὁ Demosthen. cont. Timotheum, ο. 8, p. 1194; Xenoph. Hellen. vi, 1, 11. 

2Eschines, De Fals. Leg. 6. 13, p. 248. τὴν πατρικὴν εὔνοιαν, nak τὼς 
εὐεργεσίας ἃς ὑμεῖς ὑπήρξατε ᾿Αμύντα, τῷ Φιλίππου πατρὶ, ete. 

Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. c. 30, p. 660. τὴν πατρεκὴν φιλίαν ἀν ἐενεοῦ' 
Sa: (Philip to the Athenians): compare ibid. c. 29, p 657. 

* Xen. Hellen. vi, 5. 2. 
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farther maritime aggrandizement that her present chances, as well 
as her past traditions, pointed. Such is the new path upon which 
we now find her entering. At the first formation of her new con- 
federacy, in 378 B. C., she had distinctly renounced all idea of 
resuming the large amount of possessions, public and private, 
which had been snatched from her along with her empire at the 
close of the Peloponnesian war ; and had formally proclaimed that 
no Athenian citizen should for the future possess or cultivate land 
out of Attica—a guarantee against renovation of the previous 
kleruchies or out-possessions. This prudent self-restraint, which 
had contributed so much during the last seven years to raise her 
again into naval preeminence, is now gradually thrown aside, under 
the tempting circumstances of the moment. Henceforward, the 
Athenian maritime force becomes employed for the recovery of lost 
possessions as well as for protection or enlargement of the conted- 
eracy. The prohibition against kleruchies out of Attica will soon 
appear to be forgotten. Offence is given to the prominent mem- 
bers of the maritime confederacy ; so that the force of Athens, 
misemployed and broken into fragments, is found twelve or thir- 
teen years afterwards unable to repel a new aggressor, who starts 
up, alike able and unexpected, in the Macedonian prince Philip, 
son of Amyntas. 

Very different was the position of Amyntas himself towards Ath- 
ens, in 371 8.c. He was an unpretending ally, looking for help 
in case of need against Jason, and sending his envoy to the meet- 
ing at Athens about September or October 371 B. c., when the 
general peace was resworn under Athenian auspices. It was at 
this meeting that Athens seems to have first put forth her new 
maritime pretensions. While guaranteeing to every Grecian city, 
great and small, the enjoyment of autonomy, she made exception 
of some cities which she claimed as belonging to herself. Among 
these was certainly Amphipolis; probably also the towns in the 
Thracian Chersonesus and Potidza ; all which we find, a few years 
afterwards, occupied by Athenians.!_ How much of their lost pos- 
sessions the Athenians thought it prudent now to reclaim, we can- 
not distinctly make out. But we know that their aspirations grasped 


' Demosthen. (Philippic. ii, c. 4, p. 71; De Halonneso. c. 3, p. 79: De 
Rebas Chersones. c. 2, p. 91): also Epistol. Philipp. ap. Demosthen. c. 6 
p. 163. 
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much more than Amphipolis ;! and the moment was probably 
thought propitious for making other demands besides. Amyntas 
through his envoy, together with the rest of the assembled envoys, 
recognized without opposition the righ* of the Athenians to Am- 


phipolis.* 

Such recognition was not indeed in itself either any loss to Amyn- 
tas, or any gain to Athens; for Amphipolis, though bordering on 
his kingdom, had never belonged to him, nor had he any power of 
transferring it. Originally an Athenian colony,’ next taken from 


1 Compare the aspirations of Athens, as stated in 391 B C., when tha 
propositions of peace recommended by Andokides were under consideration, 
aspirations, which were then regarded as beyond all hope of attainment, 
and imprudent even to talk about (Andokides, De Pace, 8. 15). φέρε, AAR 
Χεῤῥονησον καὶ τὰς ἀποικίας Kai τὰ ἐγκτήματα καὶ τὰ χρέα ἵνα ἀπολάβωμεν ; 
‘AAN οὐτε βασιλεὺς, οὔτε οἱ σύμμαχοι, συγχωροῦσιν ἡμῖν, ue ὧν αὐτὰ dei 
πολεμοῦντας κτήσασθϑαι. 

2. ΑἸΒοὨ ποβ, De Fals. Leg. c. 14, p. 250. 

Συμμαχίας yap Λακεδαιμονίων καὶ τῶν ἄλλων Ἔ λληνων συνελϑούσης, εἰς 
ὧν τούτων ᾿Αμύντας ὁ Φιλίππου πατὴρ, καὶ πέμπων σύνεδρον, καὶ τῆς ca? 
ἑαυτὸν ψῆφου κύριος dv, ἐψηφίσατο ᾿Αμφίπολιν τὴν ᾿Αϑηναίων" 
συνεξαιρεῖν μετὰ τῶν ἄλλων Ἑλλήνων ᾿Αϑηναίοις Καὶ 
τοῦτο τὸ κοινὸν δόγμα τῶν Ελλήνων, καὶ τοὺς ψηφισαμένους, ἐκ τῶν δημο- 
σίων γραμμάτων μάρτυρας παρεσχόμην. 

The remarkable event to which Aschines here makes allusion, must have 
taken place either in the congress held at Sparta, in the month preceding 
the battle of Leuktra, where the general peace was sworn, with universa@ 
autonomy guaranteed, — leaving out only Thebes, or else, at the subse: 
quent congress held three or four months afterwards at Athens, where 8 
peace, on similar conditions generally, was again sworn under the auspices 
of Athens as president. 

My conviction is, that it took place on the latter occasion, — at Athens 
First, the reference of Aschines to the δημόσια γρώμματα leads us to con 
clude that the affair was transacted in that city; secondly, I do not thins 
that the Athenians would have been in any situation to exact such a reserva 
in their favor, prior to the battle of Leuktra; thirdly, the congress at Spar 
ia was held, not for the purpose of συμμαχία or alliance, but for that of ter- 
minating the war and concluding peace; while the subsequent congress at 
Athens formed the basis of a defens‘ve alliance, to which, either then ΟΣ 
soon afterwards, Sparta acceded. 

3 The pretensions advanced by Philip of Macedon (in his Epistola ad 
Athenienses, ap. Demosthen. p. 164), that Amphipolis or its locality origi- 
nally belonged to his ancestor Alexander son of Amynias, as having ex- 
velled the Persians from it.— are unfounded, and contradicted by Thucyd 
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Athens in 424-423 B. c. by Brasidas, through the improvidence 
of the Athenian officers Euklés and Thucydides, then recolonized 
under Lacedemonian auspices, — it had ever since remained an 
independent city; though Sparta had covenanted to restore it by 
the peace of Nikias (421 B. c.), but had never performed her cove- 
nant. Its unparalleled situation, near to both the bridge and 
mouth of the Strymon, in the midst of a fertile territory, within 
reach of the mining district of Pangzeus, — rendered it a tempting 
prize ; and the right of Athens to it was indisputable ; so far as 
original colonization before the capture by Brasidas, and formal 
treaty of cession by Sparta after the capture, could confer a right. 
But this treaty, not fulfilled at the time, was now fifty years old. 
The repugnance of the Amphipolitan population, which had origi- 
nally prevented its fulfilment, was strengthened by all the sanction 
of a long prescription ; while the tomb and chapel of Brasidas 
their second founder, consecrated in the agora, served as an im- 
perishable admonition to repel all pretensions on the part of Ath- 
ens. Such pretensions, whatever might be the right, were de- 
plorably impolitic unless Athens was prepared to back them by 
strenuous efforts of men and money; from which we shall find her 
shrinking now as she had done (under the unwise advice of Nikias) 
in 421 B. c., and the years immediately succeeding. In fact, the 
large renovated pretensions of Athens both to Amphipolis and to 
other places on the Macedonian and Chalkidic coast, combined with 
her languor and inertness in military action, — will be tound hence- 
forward among the greatest mischiefs to the general cause of Hel- 
lenic independence, and among the most effective helps to the well- 
conducted aggressions of Philip of Macedon. 


ides. At least, if (which is barely possible) Alexander ever did acquire the 
spot, he must have lost it afterwards; for it was occupied by the Edonian 
Thracians, both in 465 B.c., when Athens made her first unsuccessful 
attempt to plant a colony there,— and in 437 Β. Ο.. when she tried again 
with better success under Agnon, and established Amphiipolis (Thucyd. iv, 
102). 

The expression of /éschines, that Amyntas in 371 B.c. “gave up or re 
ceded from ” Amphipolis (ὧν δ᾽ ᾿Αμύντας ἀπέστη --- De Fals. Leg. 1 c.) can 
at most only be construed as referring to rights which he may have claimed, 
since he was never in actual possession of it; though we cannot wonder 
that the orator should use such language in addressing Philip son of Amyn 
tas, who was really master of the town. 
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Though the claim of Athens to the recovery of a porton of her 
lost transmarine possessions was thus advanced and recognized in 
the congress of autumn 871 B. c., she does not seem to have been 
able to take any immediate steps for prosecuting it. Six months 
afterwards, the state of northern Greece was again completely 
altered by the death, nearly at the same time, of Jason in Thessaly, 
snd of Amyntas in Macedonia.! The former was cut off (as haa 
been mentioned in the preceding chapter) by assassination, while in 
the plenitude of his vigor; and his great power could not be held 
together by an inferior hand. His two brothers, Polyphron and 
Polydorus, succeeded him in the post of tagus of Thessaly. Po- 
iyphron, having put to deach his brother, enjoyed the dignity for ¢ 
short time; after which he too was slain by a third brother, Alex 
ander of Phere; but not before he had committed gross enormities 
by killing and banishing many of the most eminent citizens of Le 
rissa and Pharsalus ; among them the estimable Polydamas.2 The 
Larissean exiles, many belonging to the great family of the Aleu- 
adx, took refuge in Macedonia, where Amyntas (having died in 
870 B. 0.) had been succeeded in the throne by his youthful son 
Alexander. The latter, being persuaded to invade Thessaly for 
the purpose of restoring them, succeeded in getting possession of 
Larissa and Krannon; both which cities he kept under his own 
garrisons, in spite of unavailing resistance from Polyphron and 
Alexander of Pherex.3 

This Alexander, who succeeded to Jason’s despotism in Pherx, 
and to a considerable portion of his military power, was neverths 
fess unable to keep together the whole of it, or to retain Thessaly 
and its circumjacent tributaries in one united dominion. ‘The Thea- 
salian cities hostile to him invited assistance, not merely from Alex- 
ander of Macedon, but also from the Thebans; who despatched 
Pelopidas into the country, seemingly in 369 B. c., soon after the 
return of the army under Epaminondas from its victorious progress 


* Diodor. xv, 60. 
* Xenoph. Hellen. vi, 4, 33, 34. 

Diodorus {xv, 61) calls Alexander of Phere brother of Polydorus; Plu- 
tarch (Pelopid. c. 29) calls him nephew. Xe _ phon does not expressly say 
which ; but his narrative seems te countenance the statement of Diedorus 
rather than that of Plutarch. 

* Diodcr. xv, 61 
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in Laconia and Arcadia. Pelopidas entered Thessaly at the head 
of an army, and took Larissa with various other cities into Theban 
protection; apparently under the acquiescence of Alexander af 
Macedon. with whom he contracted an alliance.! A large portion 
of Thessaly thus came under the protection of Thebes in hostility 
to the dynasty of Pherz, and to the brutal tyrant Alexander who 
now ruled in that city. 

Alexander of Macedon found that he had difficulty enough in 
naintaining his own dominion at home, without holding Thessa- 
lian towns in garrison. He was harassed by intestine dissensions, 
and after a reign of scarcely two years, was assassinated (368 B. 
Ὁ.) by some conspirators of Alérus and Pydna, two cities (half 
Macedonian, half Hellenic) near the western coast of the Ther- 
maic Gulf. Ptolemzus (or Ptolemy) of Alorus is mentioned ag 
leader of ihe enterprise, and Apollophanés of Pydna as one of 
the agents.2 But besides these conspirators, there wassalse anotuer 
enemy, Pausanias,—a man of the reyal lineage and a pretender 
to the throne;* who, having been hitherto in banishment, was 
now returning at the head of a considerable body of Greeks, sup- 
ported by numerous partisans in Macedonia, —and was already 
master of Anthemus, Thermé, Strepsa, and other places in or 


* Diodor. xv, 67. 

The transactions of Macedonia and Thessaly at this period are difficult 
to make out clearly. What is stated in the text comes from Diodorus ; 
who affirms, however, farther, — that Pelopidas marched into Macedonia, 
and brought back as a hostage to Thebes the youthful Philip, brother of 
Alexander. This latter affirmation is incorrect; we know that Philip was 
in Macedonia, and free, after the death of Alexander. And I believe ‘hat 
the march of Pelopidas into Macedonia, with the bringing back of Philip 
as a hostage, took place in the following year 368 Bc. 

Justin also states (vii. 5) erroneously, that Alexander of Macedon gave 
his brother Philip as a hostage, first to the Illyrians, next to the Thebans. 

* Demosthen. De Fals. Leg. ς 58, p. 402 ; Diodorus, xv, Τὶ. 

Diodorus makes the mistake of calling this Ptolemy son of Amyntas 
and brother of Perdikkas; though he at the same time describes bim as 
firoAcuaioc ᾿Αλωρίτης, which description would hardly be applied to one of 
the royal brothers. Moreover, the passage of Auschines, Fals. Leg c. 14, 
p. 250, shows that Ptolemy was not son of Amyntas, and Dexippus (ap 
Syncellum, p. 263) confirms the fact. 

See these points discussed in Mr Fynes Clinton’s Fasta Helienci, Ap 
pendix. c 4 

* Diodor xvi, 2. nue 
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near the Thermaic Gulf. He was making war both against 
Ptolemy and against the remaining family of Amyrtas. Eury- 
diké, the widow of that prince, was now left with her two 
younger children, Perdikkas, a young man, and Philip, yet a youth. 
She was in the same interest with Ptolemy, the successful conspi- 
rator against her son Alexander, and there was even a tale which 
represented her as his accomplice in the deed. Ptolemy was 
regent, administering her affairs and those of her minor children, 
against Pausanias.' 

Deserted by many of their most powerful friends, Eurydiké 
and Ptolemy would have been forced to yield the country to Pau- 
sanias, had they not found by accident a foreign auxiliary near at 
hand. The Athenian admiral Iphikrates, with a squadron of 
moderate force, was then on the coast of Macedonia. He had 
been sent thither by his countrymen (369 B. 0.) (soon after his 
partial conflict near Corinth with the retreating army of Epami- 
nondas, on its way from Peloponnesus to Beeotia), for the purpose 
of generally surveying the maritime region of Macedonia and 
Thrace, opening negotiations with parties in the country, and lay- 
ing his plans for future military operations. At the period when 


Alexander was slain, and when Pausanias was carrying on his 
invasion, Iphikrates happened to be on the Macedonian coast. 
He was there visited by Eurydiké with her two sons Perdikkas 
and Philip; the latter seemingly about thirteen or fourteen years 
of age, the former somewhat older. She urgently implored him 


? ZEschines, Fals. Legat. ο. 13, 14, p 249, 250, Justin, vil, 6. 

/Eschines mentions Ptolemy as regent, on behalf of Eurydiké and her 
younger sons. /Mschines also mentions Alexander as having recently died, 
but says nothing about his assassination. Nevertheless there is no reason 
to doubt that he was assassinated, which we know both from Demosthenes 
and Diodorus; and assassinated by Ptolemy, which we know from Plu- 
tarch (Pelop. c. 27), Marsyas (ap Atheneum, xiv, p. 629), and Diodorus 
Justin states that Eurydiké conspired both against her husband Amyntas, 
and against her children, in concert with a paramour. The statements of 
schines rather tend to disprove the charge of her having been concerned 
in the death of Amyntas, but to support that of her having been accom- 
plice with Ptolemy in the murder of Alexander. 

Assassination was a fate which frequently befel the Macedonian kings. 
When we come to the history of Olympias, mother of Alexander the 
Great, it will be seen that Macedonian queens were capable of greater 
erimes than those imputei to Eurydiké. 
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(0 assist th> family in their present emergency, reminding him 
that Amyntas had not only throughout his life been a faithful ally 
of Athens, but had also adopted him (Iphikrates) as his son, and 
had thus constituted him brother to the two young princes, Plae- 
ing Perdikkas in his hands, and causing Philip to embrace his 
knees, she appealed to his generous sympathies, and invoked his 
aid as the only chance of restoration, or even of personal safety, 
to the family. Iphikrates, moved by this affecting supplication, 
declared in her favor, acted so vigorously against Pausanias as to 
expel him from Macedonia, and secured the sceptre to the family 
of Amyntas; under Ptolemy of Alorus as regent for the time. 

This striking incident is described by the orator A‘schines' in 
an oration delivered many years afterwards at Athens. The boy, 
who then clasped the knees of Iphikrates, lived afterwards te 
overthrow the independence, not of Athens alone, but of Greece 
generally. The Athenian general had not been sent to meddle 
in the disputes of succession to the Macedonian crown. Never- 
theless, looking at the circumstances of the time, his interference 
may really have promised beneficial consequences to Athens; 80 
that we have no right to blame him for the unforeseen ruin which 
it was afterwards found to occasion. 

Though the interference of Iphikrates maintained the family of 
Amyntas, and established Ptolemy of Aldérus as regent, it did not 
procure to Athens the possession of Amphipolis; which was not 
in the power of the Macedonian kings to bestow. ,Amphipolis 
was at that time a free Greek city, inhabited by a population in 
the main seemingly Chalkidic, and in confederacy with Olynthus.* 
Iphikrates prosecuted his naval operations on the coast ot Thrace 
and Macedonia for a period of three years (368-360 B. ©.). We 
make out very imperfectly what he achieved. He took into his 
service a general named Charidemus, a native of Oreus in Eu- 


i WEschines, Fals. Leg c. 13, 14, p. 249, 250, Cornelius Nepos, Iphicrates, 
c. 3. 

3 Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 669, s. 150. 

μισϑοὶ πάλιν αὑτὸν (Charidemus) τοῖς Ὀλυνϑίοις, τοῖς ὑμετέροις ἐζ- 

ϑροὶς καὶ τοῖς ἔχουσιν ᾿Αμφιπολεν κατὰ τοῦτον τὸν χρόνον. 

Demosthenes is here speaking of the time when Timotheus superseded 
Iphikrates in the command, that is, aout 365-364 B. Ο. But we are fairly 
entitled to presume that the same is true of 369 or 368 B. Ο. 
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boea; one of those Condottieri (to use an Italian word familiar 
in the fourteenth century), who, having a band of mercenaries 
under his command, hired himself to the best bidder and to the 
most promising cause. These mercenaries served under Iphi- 
krates for three years,! until he was dismissed by the Athenians 
from his command and superseded by Timotheus. What successes 
they enabled him to obtain for Athens, is not clear; but it is cer- 
tain that he did not succeed in taking Amphipolis. He seems to 
have directed one or two attempts against the town by other offi- 
cers, which proved abortive ; but he got possession of some Am- 
phipolitan prisoners or hostages,? which opened a prospect of 
accomplishing the surrender of the town. 

It seems evident, however, in spite of our great dearth of infor- 
mation, that Iphikrates during his command between 369-360 B. 
c. did not satisfy the expectations of his countrymen. At that 
time, those expectations were large, as testified by sending out 
not only Iphikrates to Macedonia and Thrace, but also Timotheus 
(who had returned from his service with the Persians in 372-371 
B. 0.) to Ionia and the Hellespont, in conjunction with Ariobar- 
zanes the satrap of Phrygia.3 That satrap was in possession of 
Sestos, as well as of various other towns in the Thracian Cher- 
sonesus, towards which Athenian ambition now tended, according 
to that new turn, towards more special and separate acquisitions 
for Athens, which it had taken since the battle of Leuktra. But 


' Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 669, 5. 149, c. 37 

2 Demosthen. cont. Aristokr. p. 669, 8. 149, ο. 37 

The passage in which the orator alludes to these hostages of the Ampht- 
politans in the hands of Iphikrates, is unfortunately not fully intelligible 
without farther information. 

(Charidemus) Πρῶτον μὲν τοὺς ᾿Αμφιπολιτῶν ὁμήρους, οὗς rap’ 
‘Apradov λαβὼν Ἰφικράτης ἔδωκε φυλάττειν αὐτῷ, ψηφι- 
σαμένων ὑμῶν ὡς ὑμᾶς κομίσαι, παρέδωκεν ᾿Αμφιπολίταις καὶ τοὺ μὴ Aa- 
Beiv ᾿Αμφίπολιν, τοῦτ᾽ ἐμπόδιον κατέστη. 

Who Harpalus was,—or what is meant by Iphikrates “obtaining (or 
capturing) from him the Amphipolitan hostages” — we cannot determine. 
Possibly Harpalus may have been commander of a nody of Macedonians 
or Thracians acting as auxiliaries to the Amphipolitans and in this charac- 
ter exacting hostages from them as security. Charidieaus, as we see after- 
wards when acting for Kersobleptes, received hostages frum the ianabitants 
of Sestos (Demosth. cont. Aristokrat. p 679, c 40 5. a//). 

3 Demosthen. De Rhodior. Libertat. c. 5, p. 193 
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wefore we advert to the achievements of ‘Timotheus (366-365 B. 
c.) in these regions, we must notice the main course of political 
conflict in Greece Proper, down to the partial pacification of 
366 B. Cc. 

Though the Athenians had sent Iphikrates (in the winter of 
870-369 B. 0.) to rescue Sparta from the grasp of Epaminondas, 
the terms of a permanent alliance had not yet been settled between 
them ; envoys from Sparta and her allies visited Athens shortly 
afterwards for that purpose ΑἹ] pretensions to exclusive head- 


' Xen. Hellen. vii, 1, 1. 

The words τῷ ὑστέρῳ ἔτει must denote the year beginning in the spring 
of 369 B.c. On this point I agree with Dr. Thirlwall (Hist. Gr. vol. v, ch. 
40. p. 145 note); differing from him however (p. 146 note), as well as from 
Mr. Clinton, in this, —that I place the second expedition of Epaminondas 
into Peloponnesus (as Sievers places it, p. 278) in 369 B.c.; not in 368 
B.C. 

The narrative of Xenophon carries to my mind conviction that this is 
what he meant to affirm. In the beginning of Book VII, he says, τῷ δ᾽ 
ὑστέρῳ ἔτει Λακεδαιμονίων καὶ τῶν συμμάχων πρέσϑθεις ἤλϑον αὐτοκράτορες 
᾿Αϑήναζε, βουλευσόμενοι καϑ' ὅ,τε ἡ συμμαχία ἔσοιτο Λακεδαιμονίοις καὶ 
᾿Αϑηναίοις. 

Now the words τῷ δ᾽ ὑστέρῳ ἔτει denote the spring of 369 Β.Ο. 

Xenophon goes on to describe the assembly and the discussion at Athens, 
respecting the terms of alliance. This description occupies, from vii, i, 1 
to vii, 1, 14, where the final vote and agreement is announced. 

Immediately after this vote, Xenophon goes on to say, — Στρατευομένωφ 
6 ἀμφοτέρων αὐτῶν καὶ τῶν συμμάχων (Lacedemonians, Athenians, and al- 
lies) εἰς Κόρινϑον, ἔδοξε κοινῇ φυλάττειν τὸ Ὅνειον. Kai ἐπεὶ éropevovto a 
Θηβαῖοι καὶ οἱ σύμμαχοι, παραταξάμενοι ἐφύλαττον ἄλλος ἄλλοϑεν τοῦ 
*Oveiov. 

I conceive that the decision of the Athenian assembly, —the march of 
the Athenians and Lacedemonians to guard the lines of Oneion, — and 
the march of the Thebans to enter Peloponnesus,—are here placed by 
Xenophon as events in immediate sequence, with no long interval of time 
between them. I see no ground to admit the interval of a year between 
the vote of the assembly and the march of the Thebans: the more so, as 
Epaminondas might reasonably presume that the building of Megalopolis 
and Messene, recently begun, would need to be supported by another The- 
dan army in Peloponnesus during 369 B.c. 

It is indeed contended (and admitted even by Sievers) that Epaminondas 
could not have been reélected Boeotarch in 369 3.¢. But in this point I 
do not concur. It appears to me that the issue of the trial at Thebes was 
triumphant for him ; thus making it more probable, ~ not less probable, — 
that he and Pelopidas were reélected Beectarchs immediaiely. 
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ship on the part of Sparta were now at an end. Amidst abun- 
dant discussion in the public assembly, all the speakers, Laceda- 
monian and others as well as Athenian, unanimously pronounced 
that the headship must be vested jointly and equally in Sparta and 
Athens; and the only point in debate was, how such an arrange- 
ment could be most suitably carried out. It was at first proposed 
that the former should command on land, the latter at sea; a dis- 
tribution, which, on first hearing, found favor both as equitable and 
convenient, until an Athenian named Kephisodotus reminded his 
countrymen, that the Lacedemonians had few ships of war, and 
those manned chiefly by Helots; while the land-force of Athens 
consisted of her horsemen and hoplites, the choice citizens of the 
state. Accordingly, on the distribution now pointed out, Athe- 
nians, in great numbers and of the best quality, would be placed 
under Spartan command ; while few Lacedzmonians, and those 
of little dignity, would go under Athenian command; which 
would be, not equality, but the reverse. Kephisodotus proposed 
that both on land and at sea, the command should alternate 
between Athens and Sparta, in periods of five days; and his 
amendment was adopted.! 

Though such amendment had the merit of perfect equality 
between the two competitors for headship, it was by no means 
well-calculated for success in joint operations against a general 
like Epaminondas. The allies determined to occupy Corinth as 
a main station, and to guard the line of Mount Oneium between 
that city and Kenchrez,2 so as to prevent the Thebans from again 
penetrating into Peloponnesus. It is one mark of the depression 
in the fortunes of Sparta, that this very station, now selected for 
the purpose of keeping a Theban invader away from her frontier, 
had been held, during the war from 394-387 B. c., by the Athe- 
nians and Thebans against herself, to prevent her from breaking 
out of Peloponnesus into Attica and Beotia. Never since the 
invasion of Xerxes had there been any necessity for defending 
the Isthmus of Corinth against an extra-Peloponnesian assailant. 
But now, even to send a force from Sparta to Corinth, recourse 
must have been had to transport by sea, either across the Argolie 


' Xen. Hellen. vii, 1, 10-14. 
2 Xen. Hellen. vii, 1, 15, 16; Diodor xv, 68 
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Gulf from Prasiz to Halieis, or round Cape Skylleum to the 
Saronic Gulf and Kenchrez ; for no Spartan troops could march 
by land across Arcadia or Argos. ‘This difficulty however was 
surmounted, and a large allied force (not less than twenty thou 
sand men according to Diodorus), — consisting of Athenians with 
auxiliary mercenaries under Chabrias, Lacedamonians, Pellenians, 
Epidaurians, Megarians, Corinthians, and all the other allies still 
adhering to Sparta, — was established in defensive position along 
the line of Oneium. 

It was essential for Thebes to reopen communication with her 
Peloponnesian allies. Accordingly Epaminondas, at the head of 
the Thebans and their northern allies, arrived during the same 
summer in front of this position, on his march into Peloponnesus. 
His numbers were inferior to those of his assembled enemies, 
whose position prevented him from joining his Arcadian, Argeian, 
and Eleian allies, already assembled in Peloponnesus. After 
having vainly challenged the enemy to come down and fight in 
the plain, Epaminondas laid his plan for attacking the position. 
Moving from his camp a little before daybreak, so as to reach the 
enemy just when the night-guards were retiring, but before the 
general body had yet risen and got under arms,! — he directed an 
assault along the whole line. But his principal effort, at the head 
of the chosen Theban troops, was made against the Lacedzemo- 
nians and Pellenians, who were posted in the most assailable part 
of the line.2 So skilfully was his movement conducted, that he 


' Xen. Hellen. vii, 1, 16; Polyzenus, ii, 2, 9. 

This was an hour known to be favorable to sudden assailants, affording 
a considerable chance that the enemy might be off their guard. It was at 
the same hour that the Athenian Thrasybulus surprised the troops of the 
Thirty, near Phylé in Attica (Xen. Hellen. ii, 4, 6). 

3 Xen. Hellen. ib.; Pausanias, ix, 15, 2. 

Pausanias describes the battle as having been fought wep? Λέχαιον ; not 
very exact, topographically, since it was on the other side of Corinth, be 
tween Corinth and Kenchree. 

Diodorus (xv, 68) states that the whole space across, from Kenchres om 
one sea to Lecheum on the other, was trenched and palisaded by the Athe- 
nians and Spartans. But this canrot be true, because the Long Walls 
were a sufficient defence between Cc inth and Lechzeum , and even between 
Corinth and Kenchree, it is not probable that any such continuous line of 
defence was drawn, though the assailable points were probably thus guard 
ed. Xenopnon does not mention either trench or palisade. 
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completely succeeded in surprising them. The Lacedemoniaa 
polemarch, taken unprepared, was driven from his position, and 
furced to retire to another point of the hilly ground. He pres 
ently sent to solicit a truce for burying his dead; agreeing t0 
abandon the line of Oneium, which had now become indefensible, 
The other parts of the Theban army made no impression by their 
attack, nor were they probably intended to do more than occupy 
attention, while Epaminondas himself vigorously assailed the 
weak point of the position. Yet Xenophon censures the Lace- 
demonian polemarch as faint-hearted, for having evacuated the 
whole line as soon as his own position was forced; alleging, that 
he might easily have found another good position on one of the 
neighboring eminences, and might have summoned reinforcements 
from his allies, —and that the Thebans, in spite of their partial 
success, were so embarrassed how to descend on the Peloponne- 
sian side of Oneium, that they were half disposed to retreat. 
The criticism of Xenophon indicates doubtless an unfavorable 
judgment pronounced by many persons in the army; the justices 
of which we are not in a condition to appreciate. But whether 
the Lacedeemonian commander was to blame or not, Epaminon- 
das, by his skilful and victorious attack upon this strong position, 
enhanced his already high military renown.! 

Having joined his Peloponnesian allies, Arcadians, Eleians, 
and Argeians, he was more than a match for the Spartan and 
Athenian force, which appears now to have confined itself to 
Corinth, Lecheum, and Kenchree. He ravaged the territories 
of Epidaurus, Treezen, and Phlius; and obtained possession of 
Sikyon as well as of Pelléné.2 At Sikyon, a vote of the people 
being taken, it was resolved to desert Sparta, to form alliance 
with Thebes, and to admit a Theban harmost and garrison into 
the acropolis; Euphron, a citizen hitherto preponderant in the 
city by means of Sparta and devoted to her interest, now altereé 


* Xen. Hellen. vii, 1, 14-17; Diodor. xv, 68. 

3 Xen. Hellen. vii, 1, 18; vii, 2,11; Diodor xv, 69 

This march against Sikyon seems alluded to by Pausanias (vi, 3, 1); the 
Eleian horse were commanded by Stomius, whe slew the enemy’s com- 
mander with his own hand. 

The stratagem of the Beeotian Pammenes in attacking the harbor of 
Sikyon (Polynus, v, 16, 4) may perhaps belong to this undertaking. 
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nis politics and went along with the stronger tide.! We cannot 
doubt also that Epaminondas went into Arcadia to encourage and 
regulate the progress of his two great enterprises, — the founda- 
tion of Messéné and Megalopolis; nor does the silence of Xeno- 
phon on such a matter amount to any disproof. These new 
towns having been commenced less than a year before, cannot 
have been yet finished, and may probably have required the reap- 
pearance of his victorious army. The little town of Phlius,— 
situated south of Sikyon and west of Corinth,— which was one 
of the most faithful allies of Sparta, was also in great hazard of 
being captured by the Phliasian exiles. When the Arcadians 
and Eleians were marching through Nemea to join Epaminondas 
at Oneium, these exiles entreated them only to show themselves 
near Phlius; with the assurance that such demonstration would 
suffice to bring about the capture of the town. The exiles then 
stole by night to the foot of the town walls with scaling-ladders, 
and there lay hid, until, as day began to break, the scouts from 
the neighboring hill Trikaranum announced that the allied ene- 
mies were in sight. While the attention of the citizens within 
was thus engaged on the other side, the concealed exiles planted 
their ladders, overpowered the few unprepared guards, and got 
nossession of the acropolis. Instead of contenting themselves 
with this position until the allied force came up, they strove also 
to capture the town; but in this they were defeated by the citi- 
zens, who, by desperate efforts of bravery, repulsed both the in- 
truders within and the enemy without; thus preserving their 
town.2 The fidelity of the Phliasians to Sparta entailed upon 
them severe hardships through the superiority of their enemies in 
the field, and through perpetual ravage of their territory from 
multiplied hostile neighbors (Argos, Arcadia, and Sikyon), who 
had established fortified posts on their borders; for it was only 


* Xen. Hellen. vii, 1, 18, 22, 44; vii, 3, 2-8. 

* Xen. Hellen. vii, 2, 5-9. 

This inciderm may have happened in 369 B.c., just about the time when 
Epaminondas surprised and broke through the defensive lines of Mount 
Oneium. In the second chapter of the seventh Book, Xenophon takes up 
the history of Phlius, and carries it on from the winter of 370-369 B. 0. 
when Epaminondas invaded Laconia, through 369, 368, 367 B.c. | 
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on the side of Corinth that the Phliasians had a friendly neighbos 
to afford them the means of purchasing provisions. ! 

Amidst general success, the Thebans experienced partial reverses. 
Their march carrying them near to Corinth, a party of them had 
the boldness to rush at the gates, and to attempt a surprise of the 
town. But the Athenian Chabrias, then commanding within ii 
disposed his troops so skilfully, and made so good a resistance, that 
he defeated them with loss and reduced them to the necessity of 
asking for the ordinary truce to bury their dead, which were lying 
very near to the walls.? This advantage over the victorious The- 
bans somewhat raised the spirits of the Spartan allies ; who were 
still farther encouraged by the arrival in Lecheum of a squadror 
from Syracuse, bringing a body of two thousand mercenary Gauls 
and Iberians, with fifty horsemen, as a succor from the despot Dio- 
nysius. Such foreigners had never before been seen in Pelopon- 
nesus. Their bravery, and singular nimbleness οἵ movement, 
gave them the advantage in several partial skirmishes, and discon- 
eerted the Thebans. ‘But the Spartans and Athenians were not 
bold enough to hazard a general battle, and the Syracusan detach- 
ment returned home after no very long stay,’ while the Thebans 


also went back to Bovotia. 


1 Xen Hellen. vii, 2, 17. 2 Xen. Hellen. vii, 1, 19, Diodor. xv, 69. 

3 Xen. Hellen. vii, 1, 22; Diodor. xv, 70. 

Diodorus states that these mercenaries had been furnished with pay for 
five months, if this is correct, I presume that we must understand it as 
comprehending the time of their voyage from Sicily and back to Sicily 
Nevertheless, the language of Xenophon would not lead us to suppose that 
they remained in Peloponnesus even so long as three months. 

I think it certain however that much more must have passed in this cam- 
paign than what Xenophon indicates. Epaminondas would hardly have 
forced the passage of the Oneium for such small objects as we find men 
tioned in the Hellenica. 

An Athenian Inscription, extremely defective, yet partially restored and 
published by M. Boeckh (Corp Inser No. 85 a. Addenda to vol. i, p. 897), 
records a vote of the Athenian people and ef the synod of Athenian con 
federates, — praising Dionysius of Syracuse, — and recording him with his 
two sons as benefactors of Athens. It was probably passed somewhere 
near this time; and we know from Demosthenes that the Athenians granted 
the freedom of their city to Dionysius and his descendants ( Demosthenes 
ad Philipp. Epistol. p. 161, as well as the Epistle of Philip, on which this 
isa comment). The Inscription is too ‘defective to warrant any other im 
ferences 
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One proceeding of Epaminondas during this expedition merits 
especial notice. It was the general practice of the Thebans to put 
to death ail the Boeotian exiles who fell into their hands as prison- 
ers, while they released under ransom all other Greek prisoners. 
At the capture of a village named Pheebias in the Sikyonian ter- 
ritory, Epaminondas took captive a considerable body of Beeotian 
exiles. With the least possible delay, he let them depart under 
ransom, professing to regard them as belonging to other cities.! 
We find him always trying to mitigate the rigorous dealing then 
customary towards political opponents. 

Throughout this campaign of 369 B. c., all the Peloponnesian 
allies had acted against Sparta cheerfully under Epaminondas and 
the Thebans. But in the ensuing year the spirit of the Arcadians 
had been so raised, by the formation of the new Pan-Arcadian com- 
munion, by the progress of Messéné and Megalopolis, and the con- 
spicuous depression of Sparta, — that they fancied themselves not 
only capable of maintaining their independence by themselves, 
but also entitled to divide headship with Thebes, as Athens divided 
it with Sparta. Lykomedes the Mantinean, wealthy, energetic, 
and able, stood forward as the exponent of this new aspiration, and 
as the champion of Arcadian dignity. He reminded the Ten Thou- 
sand (the Pan-Arcadian synod),— that while all other residents 
in Peloponnesus were originally immigrants, they alone were the 
indigenous occupants of the peninsula; that they were the most 
numerous section, as well as the bravest and hardiest men, who 
bore the Hellenic name, — of which proof was afforded by the fact, 
that Arcadian mercenary soldiers were preferred to all others; 
that the Lacedzemonians had never ventured to invade Attica, nor 
the Thebans to invade Laconia, without Arcadian auxiliaries 
“ Let us follow no man’s lead (he concluded), but stand up for our- 
selves. In former days, we built up the power of Sparta by serv- 
ing in her armies; and now, if we submit quietly to follow the The- 
bans, without demanding alternate headship for ourselves, we shall 
presently find them to be Spartans under another name.” 

Such exhortations were heard with enthusiasm by the assembled 
Arcadians, to whom political discussion and the sentiment of col- 

lective dignity was a novelty. Impressed with admiration for Ly. 
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komedes, they chose as officers every man whom he recommended 
ealling upon him to lead them into active service, 80 as to justify 
their new pretensions. He conducted them into the territory of 
Epidaurus, now under invasion by the Argeians ; who were how- 
ever in the greatest danger of being cut off, having their retreat 
intercepted by a body of troops from Corinth under Chabrias, — 
Athenians and Corinthians. Lykomédés with his Arcadians, 
fighting his way through enemies as well as through a difficult 
country, repelled the division of Chabrias, and extricated the em- 
barrassed Argeians. He next invaded the territory south of the 
new city of Messene and west of the Messenian Gulf, part of which 
was still held by Spartan garrisons. He penetrated as far as Asiné, 
where the Spartan commander, Geranor, drew out his garrison % 
resist them, but was defeated with loss, and slain, while the suburbs 
of Asiné were destroyed.' Probably the Spartan mastery of the 
south-western corner of the Peloponnesus was terminated by this 
expedition. The indefatigable activity which these Arcadians now 
displayed under their new commander, overpowering all enemies, 
and defying all hardships and difficulties of marching over the most 
rugged mountains, by night as well as by day, throughout the win- 
ter season, — excited everywhere astonishment and alarm ; not 
without considerable jealousy even on the part of their allies the 
Thebans.” 

While such jealousy tended to loosen the union between the Ar- 
eadians and Thebes, other causes tended at the same time to disu- 
nite them from Elis. The Eleians claimed rights of supremacy 
over Lepreon and the other towns of Triphylia, which rights they 
had been compelled by the Spartan arms to forego thirty years 
before.’ Ever since that period, these towns had ranked as sepa- 
rate communities, each for itself as a dependent ally of Sparta 
Now that the power of the latter was broken, the Eleians aimed at 


’ Xen. Hellen. vii, 1, 25. 

Στρατευσώμενοι δὲ καὶ εἰς ᾿Ασίνην τῆς Λακωνικῆς, ἐνίκησαν τε τὴν τὼν Aa. 
κεδαιμονίων φρουρὰν, καὶ τὸν Γεράνορα, τὸν πολέμαρχον Σπαρτιάτην γεγενῆ" 
φενον, ἀπέκτειναν, καὶ τὸ TOOGOTELOD “ὧν ᾿Ασιναίων ἐπόρϑησαν 

Diodorus states that Lykomedes and the Arcadians took Pelléné, which 
is in a different situation, and can hardly refer to the same expedition (x¥, 


67). 
2 Xen. Hellen. vii, 1, 26- 3 Xen. Hellen. iii, 2, 30, ὃὲ. 
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resumption of their lost supremacy. But the formation of the new 
“commune Arcadum” at Megalopolis, interposed an obsiacle 
never before thought of. ‘The Tryphilian towns, affirming them. 
selves to be of Arcadian origin, and setting forth as their epony- 
mous Hero Triphylus son of Arkas,! solicited to be admitted as 
fully qualified members of the incipient Pan-Arcadian communion. 
They were cordially welcomed by the general Arcadian body 
(with a degree of sympathy similar to that recently shown by the 
Germans towards Sleswick-Holstein), received as political breth- 
ren, and guaranteed as independent against Elis.» The Eleians, 
thus finding themselves disappointed of the benefits which they had 
anticipated from the humiliation of Sparta, became greatly alienated 
from the Arcadians. ; 

Ariobarzanes, the satrap of Phrygia, with whom the Atheniane 
had just established a correspondence, now endeavored (perhaps 
at their instance) to mediate for peace in Greece, sending over ἃ 
citizen of Abydus named Philiskus, furnished with a large sum of 
money. Choosing Delphi as a centre, Philiskus convoked thither, 
in the name of the Persian king, deputies from all the bell'gerent 
parties, ‘Theban, Lacedemonian, Athenian, etc., to meet him. 
These envoys never consulted the god as to the best means of at- 
taining peace (says Xenophon), but merely took counsel among 
themselves ; hence, he observes, little progress was made towards 
peace; since the Spartans* peremptorily insisted that Messéne 
should again be restored to them, while the Thebans were not less 
firm in resisting the proposition. It rather seems that the allies 
of Sparta were willing to concede the point, and even tried, though 
in vain, to overcome her reluctance. The congress accordingly 
broke up; while Philiskus, declaring himself in favor of Sparta 
and Athens, employed his money in levying mercenaries for the 
professed purpose of aiding them in the war.‘ We do not find, 


* Polyb. iv, 77. 2 Xen. Hellen. vii, 1, 26; vii, 4, 12 

3 Xen. Hellen. vii, 1,27. κεῖ δὲ ἐλϑόντες, τῷ μὲν ϑεῷ οὐδὲν Exorvaoar- 
10, ὅπως ἂν ἡ εἰρήνη γένοιτο. αὐτοὶ δὲ ἐβουλεύοντο. 

4 Xen. Hellen. vii, 1. 27; Diodor. xv, 70. 

Diodorus states that Philiskus was sent by Artaxerxes ; which seems not 
exact ; he was sent by Ariobarzanes in the name of Artaxerxes. Diodorus 
also says that Philiskus left two thousand mercenaries with pay provided 
for the service of the Lacedemonians , which troops are never afterwards 
mentioned. 
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however, that he really lent them any aid. It would appear that 
his mercenaries were intended for the service of the satrap himself, 
who was then organizing his revolt from Artaxerxes ; and that his 
probable purpose in trying to close the war was, that he might 
procure Grecian soldiers more easily and abundantly. Though 
the threats of Philiskus produced no immediate result, however, 
they so alarmed the Thebans as to determine them to send an em- 
bassy up to the Great King; the rather, as they learnt that the 
Lacedemonian Euthykles had already gone up to the Persian 
court, to solicit on behalf of Sparta.! 

How important had been the move made by Epaminondas in 
reconstituting the autonomous Messenians, was shown, among 
other evidences, by the recent abortive congress at Delphi. Al- 
ready this formed the capital article in Grecian political discussion ; 
an article, too, on which Sparta stood nearly alone. For not only 
the Thebans (whom Xenophon? specifies as if there were no others 
of the same sentiment), but all the allies of ‘Thebes, felt hearty 
sympathy and identity of interest with the newly-enfranchised resi- 
dents in Mount Ithémé and in Western Laconia; while the allies 
even of Sparta were, at most, only lukewarm against them, if not 
positively inclined in their favor.8 A new phenomenon soon pre- 
sented itself, which served as a sort of recognition of the new-born, 
or newly-revived, Messenian community, by the public voice of 
Greece. At the one hundred and third Olympic festival (Mid- 
summer 368 B. c.), — which occurred within less than two years 
after Epaminondas laid the foundation-stone of Messéné, — a Mes- 
senian boy named Damiskus gained the wreath as victor in the 
foot-race of boys. Since the iirst Messenian war, whereby the na- 
tion became subject to Sparta,4 no Messenian victor had ever been 
enrolled; though before that war, in the earliest half-century of 
recorded Olympiads, several Messenian victors are found on the 
register. No competitor was admitted to enter the lists, except as 


! Xen. Hellen. vii, 1. 33. * Xen. Hellen. vii, 1, 27. 

3 See this fact indicated in Isokrates, Archidamus (Or. vi,) 8. 2-11. 

* Pausanias, vi, 2, 5. 

Two Messenian victors had been proclaimed during the interval, but 
they were inhabitants of Messéné in Sicily. And these two were ancient 
citizens of Zanklé, the name which the Sicilian Messéné bore before Anax: 
ilaus the despot chose to give to it this last-mentioned name. 
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a free Greek from a free community ; accordingly so long as these 
Messenians had been either enslaved, or in exile, they would never 
have been allowed to contend for the prize under that designation. 
So much the stronger was the impression produced, when, in 368 
B. C., after an interval of more than three centuries, Damiscus the 
Messenian was proclaimed victor. No ‘Theory (or public legation 
for sacrifice) could have come to Olympia from Sparta, since she 
was then at war both with Eleians and Arcadians ; probably few 
individual Lacedemonians were present ; so that the spectators, 
composed generally of Greeks unfriendly to Sparta, would hail the 
prociamation of the new name as being an evidence of her degra- 
dation, as weil as from sympathy with the long and severe oppres- 
sion of the Messenians.!. This Olympic festival, — the first after 
the great revolution occasioned by the battle of Leuktra, — was 
doubtless a scene of earnest anti-Spartan emotion. 

During this year 368 B. c., the Thebans undertook no march 
into Peloponnesus ; the peace-congress at Delphi probably occu- 
pied their attention, while the Arcadians neither desired nor xeeded 
their aid. But Pelopidas conducted in this year a Theban force 
into Thessaly, in order to protect Larissa and the other cities 
against Alexander of Phere, and to counterwork the ambitious 
projects of that despot, who was soliciting reinforcemeut from 
Athens. In his first object he succeeded. Alexander was com- 
pelled to visit him at Larissa, and solicit peace. This despot, 
however, alarmed at the complaints which came from all sides 
against his cruelty, — and at the language, first, admonitory, after- 
wards, menacing, of Pelopidas — soon ceased to think himself in 
safety, and fled home to Phere. Pelopidas established a defen 
sive union against him among the other Thessalian cities, and 
then marched onward into Macedonia, where the regent Ptolemy, 
not strong enough to resist, entered into alliance with the The- 
bans ; surrendering to them thirty hostages from the most distin- 
guished families in Macedonia, as a guarantee for his faithful 
adherence. Among the hostages was the youthful Philip, son of 
Amyntas, who remained in this character at Thebes for some 


See the contrary, or Spartan, feeling, —disgust at the idea of persons 
who had just been their slaves, presenting themseives as spectators and 
competitors in the plain ἢ Olympia, — set forth in Isokrates, Or vi, (Ar 
ehidamus) s. 111, 112 
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years, under the care of Pammenés.! It was thus that Ptolemy 
and the family of Amyntas, though they had been maintained in 
Macedonia by the active intervention of Iphikrates and the Athe- 
nians not many months before, nevertheless now connected them- 
selves by alliance with the Thebans, the enemies of Athens. 
Zschines the Athenian orator denounces them for ingratitude ; 
but possibly the superior force of the Thebans left them no option. 
Both the Theban and Macedonian force became thus enlisted for 
the protection of the freedom of Ampbipolis against Athens.? 
And Pelopidas returned to Thebes, having extended the ascend- 
ency of Thebes not only over Thessaly, but also over Macedonia, 
uasured by the acquisition of the thirty hostages. 


τ Plutarch, Pelopid. c. 26. 

* ZEschines, De Fals. Leg. c. 14, p 249. 

. ... διδάσκων, ὅτι πρῶτον μὲν ὑπὲρ ᾿Αμφιπόλεως ἀντέπραττε (Ptolemy) 

ὁ «τόλει (to Athens), καὶ πρὸς Θηβαίους διαφερομένων ᾿Αϑηναίων, συμμαχιαν 
hn ein0arTo, etc. 

aither Plutarch nor Diodorus appear to me precise in specifying and 
distnguishing the different expeditions of Pelopidas into Thessaly. I can- 
not but think that he made four different expeditions ; two before his em- 
bassv to the Persian court (which embassy took place in 367 B.c.; see Mr. 
Clinton, Fast. Hellen. on that year, who rightly places the date of the em- 
bassy), and two after it. 

t. The first was, in 369 B.c., after the death of Amyntas, but during the 
short reign, less than two years, of his son Alexander of Macedon. 

Diodorus mentions this fact (xv, 67), but he adds, what is erroneous, that 
Pelopidas on this occasion brought back Philip as a hostage. 

2. The second was in 368 B.c.; also mentioned by Diodorus (xv, 71) 
and by Plutarch (Pelop. c. 26). 

Diodorus (erroneously, as I think) connects this expedition with the sei- 
gure and detention of Pelopidas by Alexander of Phere. But it was really 
on this occasion that Pelopidas brought back the hostages. 

8. The third (which was rather a mission than an expedition) was in 366 
B.C., after the return of Pelopidas from the Persian court, which happened 
seemingly in the beginning of 366 B.c. In this third march, Pelopidas was 
seized and made prisoner by Alexander of Phere, until he was released by 
Epaminondas. Plutarch mentions this expedition, clearly distinguishing 
it from the second (Pelopidas, c. 27 --- μετὰ dé ταῦτα πάλιν, etc.) ; but with 
this mistake, in my judgment, that he places it before the journey of Pelo- 
pidas to the Persian court, whereas it really occurred after and in conse 
quence of that journey, which dates in 367 B. c. 

4. The fourth and last, m 364-363 B.c.; wherein he was slain (Diodor 
gv, 80; Plutarch, Pelopid. c 32). 
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Such extension of the Theban power, in Northern Greece, dis- 
voncerted the maritime projects of Athens on the coast of Mace. 
donia, at the same time that it laid the fcundation of an alliance 
between her and Alexander of Phere. While she was thus 
opposing the Thebans in Thessaly, a second squadron and rein- 
forcement arrived at Corinth from Syracuse, under Kissidas, des 
patched by the despot Dionysius. Among the synod of allies 
assembled at Corinth, debate being held as to the best manner of 
employing them, the Athenians strenuously urged that they should 
be sent to act in Thessaly. But the Spartans took an opposite 
view, and prevailed to have them sent round to the southern coast 
of Laconia, in order that they might cooperate in repelling of 
invading the Arcadians.! Reinforced by these Gauls and other 
mercenaries, Archidamus led out the Lacedzemonian forces against 
Arcadia. He took Karyz by assault, putting to death every man 
whom he captured in the place; and he farther ravaged all the 
Arcadian territory, in the district named after the Parrhasii, untii 
the jomt Arcadian and Argeian forces arrived to oppose him; 
upon which he retreated to an eminence near Midea.2 Here 
Kissidas, the Syracusan commander, gave notice that he must 
retire, as the period to which his orders reached had expired 
He accordingly marched back to Sparta; but midway in the 
march, in a narrow pass, the Messenian troops arrested his advance, 
and so hampered him, that he was forced to send to Archidamus 
for aid. The !atter soon appeared, while the main body of Arca- 
dians and Argeians followed also; and Archidamus resolved to 
attack them in general battle near Midea. Imploring his soldiers, 
it an emphatic appeal, to rescue the great name of Sparta from 
ihe disgrace into which it had fallen, he found them full of respon- 
sive ardor. They rushed with such fierceness to the charge, that 
the Arcadians and Argeians were thoroughly daunted, and fled 
with scarce any resistance. The pursuit was vehement, espe- 
cially by the Gallic mercenaries, and the slaughter frightful. Tes 


' Xen. Hellen. vii, 1, 28. 

* Xen. Hellen. vii, 1, 28. The place here called Midea cannot be identé 
fied. The only place of that name known, is in the territory of Argoa 
quite different from what is here mentioned. QO. Miiller proposes to substé- 
tute Malwa for Midea: a conjecture, which there are no means of verify 
ing. 
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thousand men (if we are to believe Diodorus) were slain, withou« 
the loss of a single Lacedemonian. Of this easy and important 
victory, — or, as it came to be called, “ the tearless battle,’— news 
was forthwith transmitted by the herald Demotelés to Sparta. 
So powerful was the emotion produced by his tale, that all the 
Spartans who heard it burst into tears; Agesilaus, the Senators, 
and the ephors, setting the example ;!—a striking proof how 
humbled, and disaccustomed to the idea of victory, their minds 
had recently become !—a striking proof also, when we compare 
it with the inflexible self-control which marked their reception of 
the disastrous tidings from Leuktra, how much more irresistible 
is unexpected joy than unexpected grief, in working on these 
minds of iron temper ! 

So offensive had been the insolence of the Arcadians, that the 
news of their defeat was not unwelcome even to their allies the 
Thebans and Eleians. It made them feel that they were not 
independent of Theban aid, and determined Epaminondas again 
to show himself in Peloponnesus, with the special view of enrol- 
ling the Achzans in his alliance. The defensive line of Oneium 
was still under occupation by the Lacedemonians and Athenians, 
who had their head-quarters at Corinth. Yet having remained 
unattacked all the preceding year, it was now so negligently 
guarded, that Peisias, the general of Argos, instigated by a pri- 
vate request of Epaminondas, was enabled suddenly to seize the 
heights above Kenchree, with a force of two thousand men and 
seven days’ provision. The Theban commander, hastening his 
march, thus found the line of Oneium open near Kenchree, and 
entered Peloponnesus without resistance; after which he pro 
ceeded, joined by his Peloponnesian allies, against the cities m 
Achaia.? Until the battle of Leuktra, these cities had been among 


* Xen. Hellen vii, 1, 28-82; Diodor xv, 72; Plutarch, Agesil. c. 33. 

* I think that this third expedition of Epaminondas into Peloponnesus 
belongs to 367 B c., being simultaneous with the embassy of Pelopidas to 
the Persian court. Many chronologers place it in 366 B.c., after the con- 
clusion of that embassy, because the mention of it occurs in Xenophon 
after he has brought the embassy to a close. But 1 do not conceive that 
this proves the fact ot subsequent date. For we must recollect that the em- 
bassy lasted several months, moreover the expedition was made while 
Epaminondas was Beotarch; and he ceased to be so during the year 366 
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the dependent allies of Sparta, governed by local oligarchies in 
her interest. Since that event, they had broken off from her, but 
were still under oligarchical governments (though doubtless not 
the same men), and had remained neutral without placing them- 
selves in connection either with Arcadians or Thebans.' Not 
being in a condition to resist so formidable an invading force, they 
opened negotiations with Epaminondas, and solicited to be enrol- 
led as allies cf Thebes; engaging to follow her lead whenever 
summoned, and to do their duty as members of her synod. They 
tendered securities which Epaminondas deemed sufficient for the 
fulfilment of their promise. Accordingly, by virtue of his own 
personal ascendency, he agreed to accept them as they stood, with- 
out requiring either the banishment of the existing rulers or sub- 
stitution of democratical forms in place of the oligarchical.? 
Such a proceeding was not only suitable to the moderation of 
dealing so remarkable in Epaminondas, but also calculated to 


B.C. Besides, if we place the expedition in 366 B.c., there will hardly be 
time left for the whole career of Euphron at Sikyon, which intervened be- 
fore the peace of 366 B.c. between Thebes and Corinth (see Xen. Hellen. 
Vii, 1, 44 seg ). 

The relation of cotemporaneousness between the embassy of Pelopidas 
to Persia, and the expedition of Epaminondas, seems indicated when we 
compare vii, 1, 33 with vii, 1, 48 — Συνεχῶς δὲ βουλευόμενοι οἱ Θηβαῖοι, 
ὅπως ἂν τὴν ἡγεμονίαν λάβοιεν τῆς ‘EAAGdoc, ἐνόμισαν εἰ πέμψειαν πρὸς τὸν 
Περσὼν βασιλέα, ete. Then Xenophon proceeds to recount the whole em- 
bassy, together with its unfavorable reception on returning, which takes up 
the entire space until vii, 2,41, when he says — Αὖὐϑις δ᾽ ᾿Επαμεινώνδας, 
ϑουληϑεὶς τοὺς ᾿Αχαιοὺς προσυπαγαγέσϑαι, ὅπως μᾶλλον σφισι καὶ οἱ ᾿Αρκάδες 
καὶ οἱ ἀλλοι σύμμαχοι προσέχοιεν τὸν νοῦν, ἔγνωκε στρατευτέον εἰναι ἐπὶ τὴν 
᾿Αχαίαν. 

This fresh expedition οὗ Epaminondas is one of the modes adopted by 
the Thebans of manifesting their general purpose expressed in the former 
words, — συνεχὼς βουλευόμενοι, etc. 

’ Xen. Hellen. vii, 1, 42-44. 

The neutrality before observed, is implied in the phrase whereby Xeno- 
phon describes their conduct afterwards, ἐπεὶ δὲ κατελϑόντες οὐκέτι 
ἐμέσευον, ete. 

? Xen. Hellen. vii, 1, 42. 

His expression marks how completely these terms were granted by the 
personal determination of Epaminondas, overruling opposition, —évdv- 
ναστεῦει ὁ Ἐπαμινώνδας, ὥστε μὴ φυγαδεῦσαι τοὺς κρατιστου:, μηδὲ TAs 
αολετείας μεταστῆσαι, etc. 
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strengthen the interests of Thebes in Pelopynnesus, in the presen 
Jealous and unsatisfactory temper of the Arcadians, by attaching 
to her on peculiar grounds Achzans as well as Eleians; the lat 
ter being themselves half-alienated from the Arcadians. Epami- 
nondas farther liberated Naupaktus and Kalydon,! which were 
held by Achzan garrisons, and which he enrolled as separate allies 
of Thebes ; whither he then returned, without any other achieve- 
ments (so far as we are informed) in Peloponnesus. 

But the generous calculations of this eminent man found little 
favor with his countrymen. Both the Arcadians, and the opposi- 
tion-party in the Achzan cities, preferred accusations against 
him, alleging that he had discouraged and humiliated all the read 
friends of Thebes; leaving power in the hands of men who would 
join Sparta on the first opportunity. The accusation was farther 
pressed by Menekleidas, a Theban speaker of ability, stron 
adverse to Epaminondas, as well as to Pelopidas. So pronounced 
was the displeasure of the Thebans, — partly perhaps from reluc 
tance to offend the Arcadians,— that they not only reversed the 
policy of Epaminondas in Achaia, but also refrained from reelect- 
ing him as Beeotarch during the ensuing year2 They sent har- 
mosts of their own to each of the Achxan cities, — put down tha 
existing oligarchies, — sent the chief oligarchical members δηΐ 
partisans into exile, —and established democratical governments 
in each. Hence a great body of exiles soon became accumulated ; 
who, watching for a favorable opportunity and combining their 


δ Diodor. xv, 75. 

? Xenoph. Hellen. vii, 1, 43; Plutarch, Pelopid. c. 25. 

Diodorus (xv, 72) refers the displeasure of the Thebans against Epami- 
fondas to the events of the preceding year. They believed (according ἃν 
Diodorus) that Epaminondas had improperly spared the Spartans, and nat 
pushed his victory so far as might have been done, when he forced the lines 
of Mount Oneium in 369 B.c. But it is scarcely credible that the Thebang 
should have been displeased on this account; for the forcing of the lines 
was a capital exploit, and we may see from Xenophon that Epaminondag 
achieved much more than the Spartans and their friends believed to be poe- 
sible. 

Xenophon tells us that the Thebans were displeased with Epaminor das, 
on complaint from the Arcadians and others, for his conduct i Achaia two 
years after the action at Oneium; that is, in 367 B.c. This is much more 
probable in itself, and much more consistent with the general series of 
facts, than the cause assigned by Diodorus. 
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united forces against each city successively, were strong enough 
to overthrow the newly-created democracies, and to expel the The- 
ban harmosts. Thus restored, the Achzan oligarchs took decided 
and active part with Sparta ;! vigorously pressing the Arcadians on 
one side, while the Lacedemonians, encouraged by the recent 
Tearless Battle, exerted themselves actively on the other. 

The town of Sikyon, closely adjoining to Achaia, was at this 
time in alliance with Thebes, having a Theban harmost and gar- 
rison in its acropolis. But its government, which had always been 
oligarchical, still remained unaltered. The recent counter-revolu- 
tion in the Achzan cities, followed closely by their junction with 
Sparta, alarmed the Arcadians and Argeians, lest Sikyon also 
should follow the example. Of this alarm a leading Sikyonian 
citizen named Euphron, took advantage. He warned them that 
if the oligarchy were left in power, they would certainly procure 
aid from the garrison at Corinth, and embrace the interests of 
Sparta. To prevent such defection (he said) it was indispensable 
that Sikyon should be democratized. He then offered himself, 
with their aid, to accomplish the revolution, seasoning his offer 
with strong protestations of disgust against the intolerable arro- 
gance and oppression of Sparta: protestations not unnecessary, 
since he had himself, prior to the battle of Leuktra, carried on 
the government of his native city as local agent for her purposes 
and interest. The Arcadians and Argeians, entering into the 
views of Euphron, sent to Sikyon a large force, under whose 
presence and countenance he summoned a general assembly in 
the market-place, proclaimed the oligarchy to be deposed, and pro- 
posed an equal democracy for the future. His proposition being 
adopted, he next invited the people to choose generals ; and the 
persons chosen were, as might naturally be expected, himself with 
five partisans. The prior oligarchy had not been without ἃ pre- 


vious mercenary force in their service, under the command of 
Lysimenés ; but these men were overawed by the new foreign 
force introduced. Euphron now proceeded to reorganize them, 
to place them under the command of his son Adeas instead of 


* Xen. Hellen. vii. 1, 23. 

For a similar case, in which exiles from many different cities, congregat 
img in a body, became strong enough to carry their restoration in each city 
successively, see Thucyd. i, 113. 
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Lysimenés, and to increase their numerical strength. Selecting 
from them a special body-guard for his own personal safety, and 
being thus master of the city under the ostensible color of chief 
of the new democracy, he commenced a career of the most rapa- 
cious and sanguinary tyranny.! He caused several of his col- 
leagues to be assassinated, and banished others. He expelled also 
by wholesale the wealthiest and most eminent citizens, on suspi- 
cion of Laconism ; confiscating their properties to supply himself 
witk money, pillaging the public treasure, and even stripping the 
temples of all their rich stock of consecrated gold and silver orna- 
ments. He farther procured for himself adherents by liberating 
numerous slaves, exalting them to the citizenship, and probably 
enrolling them among his paid force.2_ The power which he thus 
acquired became very great. ‘The money seized enabled him not 
only to keep in regular pay his numerous mercenaries, but also to 
bribe the leading Arcadians and Argeians, so that they connived 
at his enormities; while he was farther ready and active in the 
field to lend them military support. The Theban harmost still 
held the acropolis with his garrison, though Kuphron was master 
of the town and harbor. 

During the height of Euphron’s power at Sikyon, the neigh- 
boring city of Phlius was severely pressed. The Phliasians had 
remained steadily attached to Sparta throughout all her misfor- 
tunes ; notwithstanding incessant hostilities from Argos, Arcadia, 
Pelléné, and Sikyon, which destroyed their crops and inflicted 
upon them serious hardships. 1 have already recounted, that in 
the year 369 B. C., a little before the line of Oneium was forced 
by Epaminondas, the town of Phlius, having been surprised by 
its own exiles with the aid of Eleians and Arcadians, had only 
been saved by the desperate bravery and resistance of its citi- 
zens... In the ensuing year, 368 B. c., the Argeian and Arcadian 
force again ravaged the Phliasian plain, doing great damage; yet 
not without some loss to themselves in their departure, from the 
attack of the chosen Phliasian hoplites and of some Athenian 
horsemen from Corinth.4 In the ensuing year 367 B. ¢., a second 
invasion of the Phliasian territory was attempted ὃν Euphron. 


' Xen. Hellen. vii, 1, 44-46 , Diodor. xv, 70 ? Xen. Hellen, vii, 3, 8. 
* Xen. Hellen. vii, 2 6-9 4 Xen. Hellen. vii, 2, 16 
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with his own mercenaries to the number of two thousand, — the 
armed force of Sikyon and Pelléné,—and the Theban harmost 
and garrison from the acropolis of Sikyon. On arriving near 
Phlius, the Sikyonians and Pelleneans were posted near the gate 
of the city which looked towards Corinth, in order to resist any 
sally from within; while the remaining invaders made a circuit 
round, over an elevated line of ground called the 7rikaranum 
(which had been fortified by the Argeians and was held by their 
garrison), to approach and ravage the Phliasian plain. But the 
Phliasian cavalry and hoplites so bravely resisted them, as to pre- 
vent them from spreading over the plain to do damage, until at 
the end of the day they retreated to rejoin the Sikyonians and 
Pellenians. From these last, however, they happened to be sep- 
arated by a ravine which forced them io take a long circuit; while 
the Phliasians, passing by a shorter road close under their own 
walls, were beforehand in reaching the Sikyonians and Pellenians, 
whom they vigorously attacked and defeated with loss. Euphron 
with his mercenaries, and the Theban division, arrived too late to 
prevent the calamity, which they made no effort to repair.! 

An eminent Pellenian citizen, named Proxenus having been here 
made prisoner, the Phliasians, in spite of all their sufferings, re- 
leased him without ransom. This act of generosity — coupled 
with the loss sustained by the Pellenians in the recent engage- 
ment, as well as with the recent oligarchical counter-revolutions 
which had disjoined the other Achzan cities from Thebes — 
altered the politics of Pelléné, bringing about a peace be- 
tween that city and Phlius.2, Such an accession afforded sensible 


3 This change of politics at Pelléné is not mentioned by Xenophon, at 
the time, though it is noticed afterwards (vii, 4, 17) as a fact accomplished ; 
but we must suppose it to have occurred now, in order to reconcile secticns 
11-14 with sections 18-20 of vii, 2. 

The strong Laconian partialities of Xenophon induce him to allot not 
only warm admiration, but a space disproportionate compared with other 
parts of his history, to the exploits of the brave little Phliasian community. 
Unfortunately, here, as elsewhere, he is obscure in the description of parti- 
cular events, and still more perplexing when we try to draw from him a 
clear idea of the general series. 

With all the defects ani partiality of Xenophon’s narrative, however, we 
must recollect that it is a description of real events by a contemporary 88- 
thor who had reasonable means of information. ‘This is a precious ingre 
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relief, — it might almost be said, salvation, — to the Phiiasians, ig 
the midst of cruel impoverishment; since even their necessary 
subsistence, except what was obtained by marauding excursions 
from the enemy, being derived by purchase from Corinth, was 
found difficult to pay for, and still more difficult to bring home, in 
the face of an enemy. ‘They were now enabled, by the aid of the 
Athenian general Chares and his mercenary troops from Corinth, 
to escort their families and their non-military population to Pei- 
léné, where a kindly shelter was provided by the citizens. The 
military Phliasians, while escorting back a stock of supplies ts 
Phlius, broke through and defeated an ambuscade of the enemy in 
their way ; and afterwards, in conjunction with Charés, surprised 
the fort of Thyamia, which the Sikyonians were fortifying as an 
aggressive post on their borders. The fort became not only a de- 
fence for Phlius, but a means of aggression against the enemy, 
affording also great facility for the introduction οἵ provisions from 
Corinth.’ 

Another cause, both of these successes and of general relief te 
the Phliasians, arose out of the distracted state of affairs in Sikyon. 
So intolerable had the tyranny of Euphron become, that the 
Arcadians, who had helped to raise him up, became disgusted. 
Eneas of Stymphalus, general of the collective Arcadian force, 
marched with a body of troops to Sikyon, joined the Theban har- 
most in the Acropolis, and there summoned the Sikyonian notables 
to an assembly. Under his protection, the intense sentiment 
against Euphron was freely manifested, and it was resolved te re 
call the numerous exiles, whom he had banished without either 
trial or public sentence. Dreading the wrath of these numerous 
and bitter enemies, Euphron thought it prudent to retire with his 
mercenaries to the harbor; where he invited Pasimélus the Lace 
demonian to come, with a portion of the garrison of Corinth, and 


dient, which gives value to all that he says, masmuch as we are so con 
stantly obliged to borrow our knowledge of Grecian history either from 
authors who write at second-hand and after the time,— or from orators 
whose purposes are usually different from those of the historian. Hence I 
have giver a short abridgment of these Phliasian events as described by 
Xenophon, though they were too sligh to exercise i fluence on the maia 
eourse of the war. 
} Xen. Hellen. vii, 2. 18-23. 
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immediately declared himself an open partisan of Sparta. The 
harbor, a separate town and fortification at some little distance 
from the city (as Lecheum was from Corinth), was thus held by 
and for the Spartans; while Sikyon adhered to the Thebans and 
Arcadians. In Sikyon itself however, though evacuated by Eu- 
phron, there sti remained violent dissensions. The returning 
exiles were probably bitter in reactionary measures ; the humbler 
citizens were fearful of losing their newly-acquired political privi- 
leges ; and the liberated slaves, yet more fearful of forfeiting that 
freedom, which the recent revolution had conferred upon them. 

Hence Euphron still retained so many partisans, that having 
procured from Athens a reinforcement of mercenary troops, he was 
enabled to return to Sikyon, and again to establish himself as mas- 
ter of the town in conjunction with the popular party. But as his 
opponents, the principal men in the place, found shelter along with 
the Theban garrison in the acropolis, which he vainly tried to take 
by assault,! — his possession even of the town was altogether pre- 
carious, until such formidable neighbors could be removed. Ac 
cordingly he resolved to visit Thebes, in hopes of obtaining from 
the authorities an order for expelling his opponents and handing 
over Sikyon a second time to his rule. On what grounds, after 80 
recent a defection to the Spartans, he rested his hopes of success, 
we do not know; except that he took with him a large sum of 
money for the purpose of bribery.2. His Sikyonian opponents, 
alarmed lest he should really carry his point, followed him to Thebes, 
where their alarm was still further increased by seeing him in fa 
miliar converse with the magistrates. Under the first impulse of 
terror and despair, they assassinated Euphron in broad daylight, 
— or the Kadmeia, and even before the doors of the Theban Sen- 
ate-house, wherein both magistrates and Senate were sitting. 

For an act of violence thus patent, they were of course seized 
forthwith, and put upon their trial, before the Senate. The magia. 
trates invoked upon their heads the extreme penalty of death, 
insisting upon the enormity and even impudence of the outrage, 
committed almost under the eyes of the authorities, — as well ae 
upon the sacred duty of vindicating not merely the majesty, but 
even the security of the city, by exemplary punishment upon ef 


1 Xen. Hellen. vii, 3, 9 * Xen. Hellen. vii, 3. 4-€ 
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relief, — it might almost be said, salvation, — to the Phiiasians, 8 
the midst of cruel impoverishment; since even their necessary 
subsistence, except what was obtained by marauding excursiona 
from the enemy, being derived by purchase from Corinth, was 
found difficult to pay for, and still more difficult to bring home, in 
the face of an enemy. They were now enabled, by the aid of the 
Athenian general Chares and his mercenary troops from Corinth, 
to escort their families and their non-military population to Pei- 
léné, where a kindly shelter was provided by the citizens. The 
military Phliasians, while escorting back a stock of supplies to 
Phlius, broke through and defeated an ambuscade of the enemy in 
their way ; and afterwards, in conjunction with Charés, surprised 
the fort of Thyamia, which the Sikyonians were fortifying as an 
aggressive post on their borders. The fort became not only a de- 
fence for Phlius, but a means of aggression against the enemy, 
affording also great facility for the introduction of provisions from 
Corinth. ' 

Another cause, both of these successes and of general relief te 
the Phliasians, arose out of the distracted state of affairs in Sikyon. 
So intolerable had the tyranny of Euphron become, that the 
Arcadians, who had helped to raise him up, became disgusted. 
ZEneas of Stymphalus, general of the collective Arcadian force, 
marched with a body of troops to Sikyon, joined the Theban har- 
most in the Acropolis, and there summoned the Sikyonian notables 
to an assembly. Under his protection, the intense sentiment 
against Euphron was freely manifested, and it was resolved to re- 
call the numerous exiles, whom he had banished without either 
trial or public sentence. Dreading the wrath of these numerous 
and bitter enemies, Euphron thought it prudent to retire with his 
mercenaries to the harbor; where he invited Pasimélus the Lace 
dzmonian to come, with a portion of the garrison of Corinth, and 
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stautly obliged to borrow our knowledge of Grecian history either from 
authors who write at second-hand and after the time,— or from orators 
whose purposes are usually different from those of the historian. Hence i 
have giver a short abridgment of these Phliasian events as described by 
Xenophon, though they were too sligh to exercise iifluence on the maia 
eourse of the war. 
} Xen. Hellen. vii, 2. 18-23. 
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immediately declared himself an open partisan of Sparta. The 
harbor, a separate town and fortification at some little distance 
from the city (as Lechzum was from Corinth), was thus held by 
and for the Spartans; while Sikyon adhered to the Thebans and 
Arcadians. In Sikyon itself however, though evacuated by Eu- 
phron, there still remained violent dissensions. The returning 
exiles were probably bitter in reactionary measures ; the humbler 
sitizens were fearful of losing their newly-acquired political privi- 
leges ; and the liberated slaves, yet more fearful of forfeiting that 
freedom, which the recent revolution had conferred upon them. 

Hence Euphron still retained so many partisans, that having 
procured from Athens a reinforcement of mercenary troops, he was 
enabled to return to Sikyon, and again to establish himself as mas- 
ter of the town in conjunction with the popular party. But as his 
opponents, the principal men in the place, found shelter along with 
the ‘Theban garrison in the acropolis, which he vainly tried to take 
by assault,! — his possession even of the town was altogether pre- 
carious, until such formidable neighbors could be removed. Ac 
cordingly he resolved to visit ‘Thebes, in hopes of obtaining from 
the authorities an order for expelling his opponents and handing 
over Sikyon a second time to his rule. On what grounds, after se 
recent a defection to the Spartans, he rested his hopes of succesa, 
we do not know; except that he took with him a large sum of 
money for the purpose of bribery.2, His Sikyonian opponenta, 
alarmed lest he should really carry his point, followed him to Thebea, 
where their alarm was still further increased by seeing him in ἴδ. 
miliar converse with the magistrates. Under the first impulse of 
terror and despair, they assassinated EKuphron in broad daylight, 
— or the Kadmeia, and even before the doors of the Theban Sen- 
ate-house, wherein both magistrates and Senate were sitting. 

For an act of violence thus patent, they were of course seized 
forthwith, and put upon their trial, before the Senate. The magis 
trates invoked upon their heads the extreme penalty of death, 
insisting upon the enormity and even impudence of the outrage, 
committed almost under the eyes of the authorities, — as well ae 
upon the sacred duty of vindicating not merely the majesty, but 
even the security of the city, by exemplary punishment upon ef 
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fenders who had despised its laws. How many in number were 
the persons implicated, we do not know. All, except one, denied 
actual hand-participation ; but that one avowed it frankly, and 
stood up to justify it before the Theban Senate. He spoke in sub- 
stance nearly as follows, — taking up the language of the accusing 
magistrates :— 

« Despise you I cannot, men of Thebes; for you are masters of 
my person and life. It was on other grounds of confidence that I 
slew this man: first, I had the conviction of acting justly ; next. I 
trusted in your righteous judgment. I knew that you did not wait 
for trial and sentence to slay Archias and Hypatés,! whom you 
caught after a career similar to that of Euphron, — but punished 
them at the earliest practicable opportunity, under the conviction 
that men manifest in sacrilege, treason, and despotism, were already 
under sentence by all men. Well! and was not Euphron, too, 
guilty of all these crimes? Did not he find the temples full of gold 
and silver offerings, and strip them until they were empty? How 
can there be a traitor more palpable than the man, who, favored 
and upheld by Sparta, first betrayed her to you; and then again, 
after having received every mark of confidence from you, betrayed 
you to her, — handing over the harbor of Sikyon to your enemies? 
Was not he a despot without reserve, the man who exalted slaves, 
not only into freemen, but into citizens? the man who despoiled, 
banished, or slew, not criminals, but all whom he chose, and most 
of all, the chief citizens ? And now, after having vainly attempted, 
in conjunction with your enemies the Athenians, to expel your har- 
most by force from Sikyon, he has collected a great stock of money, 
and come hither to turn it to account. Had he assembled arms 
and soldiers against you, you would have thanked me for killing 
him. How then can you punish me for giving him his due, when 
he has come with money to corrupt you, and to purchase from you 
again the mastery of Sikyon, to your own disgrace as well as mis- 


1 This refers to the secret expedition of Pelopidas and the six other 
Theban conspirators from Athens to Thebes, at the time when the Lace- 
dsemonians were masters of that town and garrisoned the Kadmeia. The 
conspirators, through the contrivance of the secretary Phyllidas, got access 
in disguise to the oligarchical leaders of Thebes, who were governing un ler 
Lacedsmonian ascendency, and put them to death. This event is descri ved 
in a former chapter, Ch. xxvii. p. 85 seg. 
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chief? Had he been my enemy and your friend, I should un- 
doubtedly have done wrong to kill him in your city; but as he is 
a traitor, playing you false, how is he more my enemy than yours? 
I shall be told that he came hither of his own accord, confiding in 
the laws of the city. Well! you would have thanked me for kil- 
ling him anywhere out of Thebes ; why not ἐπ Thebes also, when 
he has come hither only for the purpose of doing you new wrong 
in addition to the past? Where among Greeks has impunity ever 
been assured to traitors, deserters, or despots ? Recollect, that you 
have passed a vote that exiles from any one of your allied cities 
might be seized as outlaws in any other. Now Euphron is a COn- 
demned exile, who has ventured to come back to Sikyon without 
any vote of the general body of allies. How can any one affirm 
that he has not justly incurred death? 1 tell you in conclusion, 
men of ‘Thebes, — if you put me to death, you will have made 
yourselves the avengers of your very worst enemy, —if you ad- 
judge me to have done right, you will manifest yourselves publicly 
as just avengers, both on your own behalf and on that of your 
whole body of allies.”! 

This impressive discourse induced the Theban Senate to pro 
nounce that Euphron had met with his due. It probably came 
from one of the principal citizens of Sikyon, among whom were 
most of the enemies as well as the victims of the deceased despot 
It appeals, in a characteristic manner, to that portion of Grecian 
morality which bore upon men, who by their very crimes pre 
cared for themselves the means of impunity; against whom there 
was no legal force to protect others, and who were therefore con- 
sidered as not being entitled to protection themselves, if the dag- 
gers of others could ever be made to reach them. The tyrannicide 
appeals to this sentiment with confidence, as diffused throughout 
all the free Grecian cities. It found responsive assent in the The- 
ban Senate, and would probably have found the like assent, if set 


* Xen. Hellen. vii, 3, 7-11. 

To the killing of Euphron, followed by a defence so characteristic and 
emphatic on the part of the agent, — Schneider and others refer, with greas 
probability, the allusion in the Rhetoric of Aristotle {ii, 24,2) — καὶ περὶ 
τοῦ Θήβησιν ἀποϑανόντος, περὶ ob ἐκέλευε κρῖναι, εἰ δίκαιος ἣν ἀποϑ weiv 
ὡς οὐκ ἀδικον ὃν ἀποκτεῖναι τὸν δικαίως ἀποϑανόντα. 
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forth with equal emphasis, in most Grecian senates or assemblies 
elsewhere. 

Very different, however, was the sentiment in Sikyon. The 
body of Euphron was carried thither, and enjoyed the distinguished 
preéminence of being buried in the market-place.! There, along 
with his tomb, a chapel was erected, in which he was worshipped 
as Archégetés, or Patron-hero and Second Founder, of the city. 
He received the same honors as had been paid to Brasidas at Am- 
phipolis. The humbler citizens and the slaves, upon whom he had 
conferred liberty and political franchise, — or at least the name of 
a political franchise, — remembered him with grateful admiration 
as their benefactor, forgetting or excusing the atrocities which he 
had wreaked upon their political opponents. Such is the retribu- 
tive Nemesis which always menaces, and sometimes overtakes, an 
oligarchy who keep the mass of the citizens excluded from politi- 
eal privileges. A situation is thus created, enabling some ambitious 
and energetic citizen to confer favors and earn popularity among 
the many, and thus to acquire power, which, whether employed 
or not for the benefit of the many, goes along with their antipathies 
when it humbles or crushes the previously monopolizing few. 

We may presume from these statements that the government of 
Sikyon became democratical. But the provoking brevity of Xeno- 
phon does not inform us of the subsequent arrangements made with 
the Theban harmost in the acropolis, — nor how the intestine dis- 
sencions, between the democracy in the town and the refugees in 
the citadel, were composed, — nor what became of those citizens 
who slew Euphron. We learn only that not long afterwards, the 
harbor of Sikyon, which Euphron had held in conjunction with the 
Lacedemonians and Athenians, was left imperfectly defended by 
the recall of the latter to Athens; and that it was accordingly re- 
taken by the forces from the town, aided by the Arcadians.? 

It appears that these proceedings of Euphron (from his first 
proclamation of the democracy at Sikyon and real acquisition of 
despotism to himself, down to his death and the recovery of the 
barbor) took place throughout the year 367 B. c. and the earlier 
half of 366 s.c. No such enemy, prcbably, would have arisen 


ques — -͵ςτπ͵͵ 


* Xen. Hellen. vii, 3, 12. * Xen. Hellen. vii, 4, 1 
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#0 embarrass Thebes, unless the policy recommended by Epami- 
nondas in Achaia had been reversed, and unless he himself had 
fallen under the displeasure of his countrymen. His influence 
too was probably impaired, and the policy of Thebes affected for 
the worse, by the accidental absence of his friend Pelopidas, who 
was then on his mission to the Persian court at Susa. Such ἃ 
journey and return, with the transaction of the business in hand, 
must have occupied the greater part of the year 367 B. c., being 
terminated probably by the return of the envoys in the beginning 
of 366 8. c. 

The leading Thebans had been alarmed by the language of 
Philiskus,— who had come over afew months before as envoy 
from the satrap Ariobarzanes and had threatened to employ Asi- 
atic money in the interest of Athens and Sparta against Thebea, 
though his threats seem never to have been realized, as well as by 
the presence of the Lacedemonian Euthykiés (after the failure of 
Antalkidas')} at the Persian court, soliciting aid. Moreover 
Thebes had now pretensions to the headship of Greece, at least 
as good as either of her two rivals; while since the fatal example 
set by Sparta at the peace called by the name of Antalkidas im 
887 B. c., and copied by Athens after the battle of Leuktra ἰῶ 
371 Β. c.,— it had become a sort of recognized fashion that the 
leading Grecian state should sue out its title from the terror-strik- 
ing rescript of the Great King, and proclaim itself as enforcing 
terms which he had dictated. On this ground of borrowed eleva- 
tion Thebes now sought to place herself. There was in her case 
8. peculiar reason which might partly excuse the value set upon 
tt by her leaders. It had been almost the capital act of her policy 
to establish the two new cities, Megalopolis and Messéné. The 
vitality and chance for duration, of both, — especially that of the 
latter, which had the inextinguishable hostility of Sparta to con- 
tend with,— would be materially improved, in the existing state 
of the Greek mind, if they were recognized as autonomous under 
a Persian rescript. To attain this object,? Pelopidas and Isme- 


? Plutarch, Artaxerx. c. 22. 

? It is plain that Messéné was the great purpose with Peiopidas in his 
mission to the Persian court; we see this not only from Cornelius Nepes 
(Pelop. c. 4) and Diodorus (xv 81}, but also even from Xenophon, Helles 
vii, 1, 36. 
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nias now proceeded as envoys to Susa ; doubtless under a formal 
vote of the allied synod, since the Arcadian Antiochus, a celebrat- 
ed pankratiast, the Eleian Archidamus, and a citizen from Argos, 
accompanied them. Informed of the proceeding, the Athenians 
also sent Timagoras and Leon to Susa; and we read with some 
surprise that these hostile envoys all went up thither in the same 
company.! 

Pelopidas, though he declined to perform the usual ceremony 
of prostration,? was favorably received by the Persian court. 
Xenophon, — who recounts the whole proceeding in a manner 
unfairly invidious towards the Thebans, forgetting that they were 
pow only copying the example of Sparta in courting Persian aid, 
— affirms that his application was greatly furthered by the recol- 
lection of the ancient alliance of Thebes with Xerxes, against 
Athens and Sparta, at the time of the battle of Platza; and by 
the fact that Thebes had not only refused to second, but had actu- 
ally discountenanced, the expedition of Agesilaus against Asia. 
We may perhaps doubt, whether this plea counted for much; or 
the straightforward eloquence of Pelopidas, so much extolled by 
Plutarch, which could only reach Persian ears through an inter- 


preter. But the main fact for the Great King to know was, that 
the Thebans had been victorious at Leuktra; that they had sub- 
sequently trodden down still farther the glory of Sparta, by care 
rying their arms over Laconia, and emancipating the conquered 
half of the country ; that when they were no longer in Pelopon- 


1 Xen. Hellen. vii, 1, 33-38; Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 30; Plutarch, Arta- 
werx. c. 22. 

The words of Xenophon ἠκολόυϑει δὲ καὶ ᾿Αργεῖος must allude to some 
Argeian envoy ; though the name is not mentioned, and must probably 
have dropped out,—or perhaps the word τίς, as Xenophon may not have 
heard the name. 

It would appear that in the mission which Pharnabazus conducted up te 
the Persian court (or at least undertook to conduct) in 408 B.C., envoys 
from hostile Greek cities were included in the same company (Xen. Hellen. 
i, 3, 13), as on the present occasion. 


3 Plutarch, Artaxerx. c. 22. ΣΝ 
His colleague Ismenias, however, is said to have dropped his rir.g, and 


then to have stooped to pick it up, immediately before the king; thus going 


through the prostration. 
3 Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. Sv 
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nesus, their allies the Arcadians and Argeians had been shame- 
fully defeated by the Lacedemonians (in the Tearless Battle). 
Such boasts on the part of Pelopidas, — confirmed as matters of 
fact even by the Athenian Timagoras, — would convince the Per- 
sian ministers that it was their interest to exercise ascendency 
over Greece through Thebes in preference to Sparta. Accord- 
ingly Pelopidas being asked by the Great King what sort of 
rescript he wished, obtained his own terms. Messéné was declared 
autonomous and independent of Sparta: Amphipolis also was pro- 
nounced to be a free and autonomous city: the Athenians were 
directed to order home and lay up their ships of war now in active 
service, on pain of Persian intervention against them, in case of 
disobedience. Moreover Thebes was declared the head city of 
Greece, and any city refusing to follow her headship was menaced 
with instant compulsion by Persian force.! In reference to the 
points in dispute between Elis and Arcadia (the former claiming 
sovereignty over Triphylia, which professed itself Arcadian and 
had been admitted into the Arcadian communion), the rescript 
pronounced in favor of the Eleians;2 probably at the instance of 


1 Xen. Hellen. vii, 1,36. Ἔκ δὲ τούτου ἐρωτώμενος ὑπὸ βασιλέως ὁ Πε- 
ἰοπίδας τί βούλοιτο ἑαυτῷ γραφῆναι, εἶπεν ὅτι Μεσσήνην τε αὐτόνομον εἶναι 
ἐπὸ Λακεδαιμονίων, καὶ ᾿Αϑηναίους ἀνέλκειν τὰς ναῦς" εἰ δὲ ταῦτα μὴ πεί- 
ϑοιντο, στρατεύειν ἐπ᾽ αὐτούς" εἴ τις δὲ πόλις μὴ ἔϑελοι ἀκολου 
ϑεῖν, ἐπὶ ταύτην πρῶτον ἰέναι. 

It is clear that these are not the exact words of the rescript of 367 8. σ. ; 
though in the former case of the peace of Antalkidas (387 B. c.) Xenophon 
seems to have given the rescript in its exact words (v, 1, 31). 

What he states afterwards (vii, 1, 38) about Elis and Arcadia proves that 
ther matters were included. Accordingly I do not hesitate to believe that 
Amphipolis also was recognized as autonomous. This we read in Demos- 
thenes, Fals. Leg. p. 383, ο. 42. Kai γὰρ τοι πρῶτον μὲν ᾿Αμφίπολιν πόλιν 
ἡμετέραν δούλην κατέστησεν (the king of Persia), ἣν τότε σύμμαχον 
αὐτῷ καὶ φίλην ἔγραψεν. Demosthenes is here alluding to the effect 
produced on the mind of the Great King, and to the alteration in his pro- 
eeedings, when he learnt that Timagoras had been put to death on return- 
ing to Athens; the adverb of time τότε alludes to the rescript given when 
Timagoras was present 

In the words of Xenophon,— εἴ tug δὲ πόλις μὴ ἔϑελοι ἀκολουϑεῖν,- 
the headship of Thebes is declared or implied. Compare the convention 
imposed by Sparta upon Olynthus, after the latter was subdued (v, 3, 26.) 

* Xen. Hellen. vii, 1, 38. Τῶν δὲ ἄλλων πρεσβέων ὁ μὲν Ἡλεῖος ᾿Αρχίδα 
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Pelopidas, since there now subsisted much coldness be:ween the 
Thebans and Arcadians. 

Leon the Athenian protested against the Persian rescript, 
observing aloud when he heard it read,—*“ By Zeus, Athenians, 
I think it is time for you to look out for some other friend than 
the Great King.” This remark, made in the King’s hearing and 
interpreted to him, produced the following addition to the rescript: 
«If the Athenians have anything juster to propose, let them come 
to the King and inform him.” So vague a modification, however, 
did little to appease the murmurs of the Athenians. On the 
return of their two envoys to Athens, Leon accused his colleague 
Timagoras of having not only declined to associate with him dur- 
ing the journey, but also of having lent himself to the purposes 
of Pelopidas, of being implicated in treasonable promises, and of 
receiving large bribes from the Persian King. On these charges 
Timagoras was condemned and executed.'! The Arcadian envoy 
Antiochus was equally indignant at the rescript; refusing even 
to receive such presents of formal courtesy as were tendered to 
all, and accepted by Pelopidas himself, who however strictly 
declined everything beyond. The conduct of this eminent The- 
ban thus exhibited a strong contrast with the large acquisitions of 
the Athenian Timagoras.2 Antiochus, on returning to Arcadia, 


μος, ὅτι προὐτίμησε τὴν Ἤλιν πρὸ τῶν ᾿Αρκάδων, ἐπήνει τὰ τοῦ 
βασιλέως" ὁ δ᾽ ᾿Αντίοχος, ὅτι ἡλαττοῦτο τὸ ᾿Αρκαδικὸν, οὔτε τὰ δῶ 
ρα ἐδέξατο, ete. 

1 Demosthen. Fals. Leg. c. 42, p. 383. 

In another passage of the same oration (c. 57, p. 400), Demosthenes says 
that Leon had been joint envoy with Timagoras for four years. Certainly 
this mission of Pelopidas to the Persian court cannot have lasted four years; 
and Xenophon states that the Athenians sent the two envoys when they 
heard that Pelopidas was going thither. I imagine that Leon and Timago 
ras may have been sent up to the Persian court shortly after the battle of 
Leuktra, at the time when the Athenians caused the former rescript of the 
Persian zing to be resworn, putting Athens as head into the place of Sparta 
(Xen. Hellen. vi, 5, 1,2). This was exactly four years before (371-367 B. 
c.). Leon and Timagoras having jointly undertaken and perhaps recently 
returned from their first embassy, were now sent jointly on a second. De 
mosthenes has summed up the time of the two as if it were «ne. 

* Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 30. 

Demosthenes speaks of the amount received, in money, by Timagoras 
from the Persian king as having been forty talents, ὡς λέγεται (Fals. Leg. 
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made report of his mission to the Pan-Arcadian synod, called the 
Ten Thousand, at Megalopolis. He spoke in the most contempt- 
uous terms of all that he had seen at the Persian court. There 
were (he said) plenty of bakers, cooks, wine-pourers, porters, ete. 
but as for men competent to fight against Greeks, though he looked 
out for them with care, he could see none; and even the vaunted 
golden plane-tree was not large enough to furnish shade for a 
grasshopper. ! 

On the other hand, the Eleian envoy returned with feelings of 
satisfaction, and the Thebans with triumph. Deputies from each 
of their allied cities were invited to Thebes, to hear the Persian 
rescript. It was produced by a native Persian, their official com- 
panion from Susa,—the first Persian probably ever seen in 
Thebes since the times immediately preceding the battle of Pla- 
tea, — who, after exhibiting publicly the regal seal, read the doc- 
ument aloud ; as the satrap Tiribazus had done on the occasion of 
the peace of Antalkidas.? 

But though ‘he ‘Theban leaders thus closely copied the conduct 
of Sparta both as to means and as to end, they by no means found 
the like ready acquiescence, when they called on the deputies 
present to take an oath to the rescript, to the Great King, and to 
Thebes. All replied that they had come with instructions, author- 
izing them to hear and report, but no more; and that acceptance 
or rejection must be decided in their respective cities. Nor was 
this the worst. Lykomedes and the other deputies from Arcadia, 
already jealous of Thebes, and doubtless farther alienated by the 
angry report of their envoy Antiochus, went yet farther, and 
entered a general protest against the headship of Thebes; affirm- 
ing that the synod ought not to be held constantly in that city, but 
in the seat of war, wherever that might be. Incensed at such 
language, the Thebans accused Lykomedes of violating the cardi- 
nal principle of the confederacy ; upon which he and ‘his Arca- 
dian comrades forthwith retired and went home, declaring that 
they would no longer sit in the synod. The other deputies appear 
te have followed his example. Indeed, as they had refused te 


Ὁ 383), besides other presents and conveniences Compare also Plutarch, 
Artaxerxes, c. 22. 


' Xen Hellen vii, 1, 38 ? X2n. Hellen. v, 1, 30 
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take the oath submitted to them, the special purpose of the synod 
was defeated. 

Having thus failed in carrying their point with the allies col- 
lectively, the Thebans resolved to try the efficacy of eppleatians 
individually. ‘They accordingly despatched envoys, with the Per- 
sian rescript in hand, to visit the cities successively, calling upon 
each for acceptance with an oath of adhesion. Each city separ 
rately (they thought) would be afraid to retuse, under peril of 
united hostility from the Great King and from Thebes. So con- 
fident were they in the terrors of the king’s name and seal, that 
they addressed this appeal not merely to the cities in alliance 
with them, but even to several among their enemies. Their 
envoys first set forth the proposition at Corinth ; a city, not only 
at variance with them, but even serving as a centre of operation 
for the Athenian and Lacedemonian forces to guard the line of 
Oneium, and prevent the entrance of a Theban army into Pelo- 
ponnesus. But the Corinthians rejected the proposition altogether, 
declining formally to bind themselves by any common oaths 
towards the Persian king. The like refusal was experienced by 
the envoys as they passed on to Peloponnesus, if not from all the 
cities visited, at least from so large a proportion, that the mission 
was completely frustrated. And thus the rescript, which Thebes 
had been at such pains to procure, was found practically inopera- 
tive in confirming or enforcing her headship ;! though doubtiess 
the mere fact, that it comprised and recognized Messéné, contrib 
uted to strengthen the vitality, and exalt the dignity, of that new- 
born-city. 

In their efforts to make the Persian rescript available towards 
the recognition of their headship throughout Greece, the Thebans 
would naturally visit Thessaly and the northern districts as well 
as Peloponnesus. It appears that Pelopidas and Ismenias them- 
selves undertook this mission; and that in the execution of it they 
were seized and detained as prisoners by Alexander of Phere. 
That despot seems to have come to meet them, under pacific 
appearances, at Pharsalus. They indulged hopes of prevailing 
on him as well as the other Thessalians to accept the Persian 


! Xen. Hellen. vii, 1,40 Καὶ αὐτὴ μὲν ἡ NeAonidw καὶ re ν Θηβαίων Tig 
ἀρχῆς περιβολὴ οὕτω διελύϑη 
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rescript ; for we see by the example of Corinth, that tuey had 
tried their powers of persuasion on enemies as well as friends. 
But the Corinthians, while refusing the application, had neverthe- 
less respected the public morality held sacred even between ene- 
mies in Greece, and had dismissed the envoys (whether Pelopidas 
was among them, we cannot assert) inviolate. Not so the tyrant 
of Phera. Perceiving that Pelopidas and Ismenias were unac- 
companied by any military force, he seized their persons, and car- 
ried them off to Phere as prisoners. 

Treacherous as this proceeding was, it proved highly profitable 
to Alexander. Such was the personal importance of Pelopidas, 
that his imprisonment struck terror among the partisans of Thebes 
in Thessaly, and induced several of them to submit to the despot 
of Phere; who moreover sent to apprise the Athenians of his 
capture, and to solicit their aid against the impending vengeance 
of Thebes. Greatly impressed with the news, the Athenians 
looked upon Alexander as a second Jason, likely to arrest the 
menacing ascendency of their neighbor and rival.! They imme- 
diately despatched to his aid thirty triremes and one thousand 
hoplites under Autoklés ; who, unable to get through the Euripus, 
when Beeotia and Eubcea were both hostile to Athens, were forced 
to circumnavigate the latter island. He reached Pherae just in 
time ; for the Thebans, incensed beyond measure at the seizure 
of Pelopidas, had despatched without delay eight thousand hop- 
lites and six hundred cavalry to recover or avenge him. Unfor- 
tunately for them, Epaminondas had not been rechosen com- 
mander since his last year’s proceedings in Achaia. He was now 
serving as an hoplite in the ranks, while Kleomenes with other 
Beotarchs had the command. On entering Thessaly, they were 
joined by various allies in the country. But the army of Alex- 


' The strong expressions of Demosthenes show what a remarkable effect 
was produced by the news at Athens (cont. Aristokrat. p. 660, s. 142). 

Te δ᾽, ᾿Αλέξανόρον ἐκεῖνον τὸν Θετταλὸν, ἡνίκ᾽ εἶχε μὲν αἰχμάλωτον dnoag 
Πελοπίδαν, ἐχϑρὸς δ᾽ ὡς οὐδεὶς ἣν Θηβαίοις, ὑμῖν δ᾽ οἰκείως διέκειτο, οὕτως 
ὥστε map’ ὑμῶν στρατηγὸν αἰτεῖν, ἐβοηϑεῖτε δ᾽ αὐτῷ καὶ πάντ’ ἦν ᾿Αλέξαν.- 
ἦρος, ete. 

Alexander is said to have promised to the Athenians so ample a supply 


of cattle as should keep the vrice of meat very low at Athens (Plutarch. 
Apophtheg. Reg. p. 193 E.) 
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ander, aided by the Athenians, and placed under the command of 
Autoklés, was found exceedingly formidable, especially in cavalry 
The Thessalian allies of Thebes acting with their habitual treach- 
ery, deserted in the hour of danger; and the enterprise, thus diffi- 
cult and perilous, was rendered impracticable by the incompetence 
of the Beotarchs. Unable to make head against Alexander and 
the Athenians, they were forced to retreat homeward. But their 
generalship was so unskilful, and the enemy’s cavalry so active, 
that the whole army was in imminent danger of being starved or 
destroyed. Nothing saved them now, but the presence of Epami- 
nondas as a common soldier in the ranks. Indignant as well as 
dismayed, the whole army united to depose their generals, and 
with one voice called upon him to extricate them from their perils. 
Epaminondas accepted the duty, — marshalled the retreat in con- 
summate order, — took for nimself the command of the rear-guard, 
beating off all the attacks of the enemy,— and conducted the 
army safely back to Thebes.' 

This memorable exploit, while it disgraced the unsuccessful Boso- 
tarchs, who were condemned to fine and deposition from their office, 
raised higher than ever the reputation of Epaminondas among his 
countrymen. But the failure of the expedition was for the time ἃ 
fatal blow to the influence of Thebes in Thessaly; where Alexan 
der now reigned victorious and irresistible, with Pelopidas still in 
his dungeon. The cruelties and oppressions, at all times habitual 
to the despot of Pherae, were pushed to an excess beyond all for- 
mer parallel. Besides other brutal deeds of which we read with 
horror, he is said to have surrounded by his military force the un- 
armed citizens of Melibcea and Skotussa, and slaughtered them all 
in mass. In such hands, the life of Pelopidas hung by a thread ; 
yet he himself, with that personal courage which never forsook him, 
held the language of unsubdued defiance and provocation against 
the tyrant. Great sympathy was manifested by many Thessalians, 
and even by Thébé the wife of Alexander, for so illustrious a pris- 
oner ; and Alexander, fearful of incurring the implacable enmity 
of Thebes, was induced to spare his life, though retaining him as 
a prisoner. His confinement, too, appears to have lasted some 
tirae before the Thebans, discouraged by their late ill-success, were 
prepared to undertake a second expedition. 


— 


ῃ Diodor. XV, 71; Plutarch, Pelop. 2. 28, Pausanius ix, 15, l. 
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At length they sent a force for the purpose ; which was placed, 
on this occasion, under the command of Epaminondas. The re 
nown of his name rallied many adherents in the country ; and his 
prudence, no less than his military skill, was conspicuously exhib. 
ited, in defeating and intimidating Alexander, yet without reducing 
him to such despair as might prove fatal to the prisoner. The 
despot was at length compelled to send an embassy excusing his 
recent violence, offering to restore Pelopidas, and soliciting to be 
admitted to peace and alliance with Thebes. But Epaminondas 
would grant nothing more than a temporary truce,! coupled 
with the engagement of evacuating Thessaly ; while he required 
in exchange the release of Pelopidas and Ismenias. His terms 
were acceded to, so that he had the delight of conveying his 
liberated friend in safety to Thebes. Though this primary object 
was thus effected, however, it is plain that he did not restore Thebes 
to the same influence in Thessaly which she had enjoyed prior 


to the seizure of Pelopidas.2 That event with its consequences 


1 > « 1 4 =) ae Ἂν, ἶ Ἢ Ξ, 3 Ae 
I lutarch (Pelopidas, c. 29) says, a truce for thirty days; but it is diff 
cult to believe that Alexander would have been satisfied with a term 80 very 
short. 


* The account of the seizure of Pelopidas by Alexander, with its conse 
quences, is contained chiefly in Diodorus, xv, 71-75; Plutarch, Pelopidas, 
e. 27~29 ᾽ Cornel. Nep. Pelop. c. 5; Pausanias, ix, 15, 1. Xenophon does 
not mention it. 

I have placed the seizure in the year 366 B.c., after the return of Pelopi- 
das from his embassy in Persia; which embassy I agree with Mr. Fynes 
Clinton in referring to the year 367 B.c. Plutarch places the seizure before 
the embassy; Diodorus places it in the year between Midsummer 368 and 
Midsummer 367 B.c.; but he does not mention the embassy at all, in its 
regular chronological order; he only alludes to it in summing up the ex- 
ploits at the close of the career of Pelopidas, 

Assuming the embassy to the Persian court to have occurred in 367 B Cy 
the seizure cannot well have happened before that time. 

The year 368 B.C. seems to have been that wherein Pelopidas made his 
second expedition into Thessaly, from which he returned victorious, bri 
ing back the hostages. See above, p. 264, note. nme 

The seizure of Pelopidas was accomplished at a time when Epaminondas 
was not Boeotarch, nor in command of the Theban army. Now it seems te 
have been not until the close of 367 3B. c., after the accusations arising out 


of his proceedings in Achaia, that Epaminondas mi 
rene Ξ Ρ ondas missed being rechosep as 
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still remained a blow to Thebes and a profit to Alexander; who 
again became master of all or most part of Thessaly, together with 
the Magnétes, the Phthiot Achzans, and other tributary nations 
dependent on Thessaly — maintaining unimpaired his influence 
and connection at Athens.! 

While the Theban arms were thus losing ground in Thessaly, 
an important point was gained in their favor on the other side of 
Beeotia. Orépus, on the north-eastern frontier of Attica adjoining 
Beeotia, was captured and wrested from Athens by a party of exiles 
who crossed over from Eretria in Eubeea, with the aid of Themison, 
despot of the iast-mentioned town. It had been more than once lost 
and regained between Athens and Thebes ; being seemingly in 1ts 
origin Beeotian, and never incorporated as a Deme or equal con- 
stituent member of the Athenian commonwealth, but only recog- 
nized as a dependency ot Athens; though, as it was close on the 
frontier, many of its inhabitants were also citizens of Athens, de 


Xenophon, in describing the embassy of Pelopidas to Persia, mentions 
his grounds for expecting a favorable reception, and the matters which he 
had to boast of (Hell. vii, 1,35). Now if Pelopidas, immediately before 
had been seized and detained for some months in prison by Alexander of 
Phere, surely Xenophon would have alluded to it as an item on the other 
side. I know that this inference from the silence of Xenophon is not al 
wavs to be trusted. But in this case, we must recollect that he dislikes both 
the Theban leaders; and we may fairly concluce, that where he is enume- 
rating the trophies of Pelopidas, he would hardly have failed to mention a 
signal disgrace, if there had been one, immediately preceding. 

Pelopidas was taken prisoner by Alexander, not in battle, but when in 
pacific mission, and under circumstances in which no man less infamous 
than Alexander would have seized him (παρασπονδηϑ εὶς — Plutarch, Apoph. 
Ρ. 194 D.; Pausan. ix, 15, 1; “ legationis jure satis tectum se arbitraretur ” 
Corn. Nep.). His imprudence in trusting himself under any circumstances 
to such a man as Alexander, is blamed by Polybius (viii, 1) and others. 
But we must suppose such imprudence to be partly justified or explained 
by some plausible circumstances ; and the proclamation of the Persian re- 
script appears to me to present the most reasonable explanation of his pro- 
ceeding. 

On these grounds, which, in my judgment, outweigh any probabilities on 
the contrary side, 1 have placed the seizure of Pelopidas in 366 B.c., after 
the embassy to Persia; not without feeling, however, that the chronology 
οἵ this period cannot be rendered absolutely certain. 

? Plutarch, Pelopid c. 31-35. 
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mots of the neighboring Deme Grea.! So recently before as 
the period immediately preceding the battle of Leuktra, angry 
remonstrances had been exchanged between Athens and Thebes 
respecting a portion of the Oropian territory. At that time, it ap- 
pears, the Thebans were forced to yield, and their partisans in 
Oropus were banished.?_ It was these partisans who, through the 
aid of Themison and the Eretrians, now effected their return, so as 
to repossess themselves of Oropus, and doubtless to banish the 
principal citizens friendly to Athens. So great was the sensation 
produced among the Athenians, that they not only marched with 
all their fcrce to recover the place, but also recalled their general, 
Chares, with that mercenary force which he commanded in the 
territories of Corinth and Phlius. They farther requested aid 
from the Corinthians and their other allies in Peloponnesus. 
These allies did not obey the summons; but the Athenian force 
alone would have sufficed to retake Oropus, had not the Thebans 
occupied it so as to place it beyond their attack. Athens was 
obliged to acquiesce in their occupation of it; though under pro- 
test, and with the understanding that the disputed right should be 
referred to impartial arbitration.4 

This seizure of Oropus produced more than one material conse- 
quence. Owing to the recall of Chares from Corinth, the harbor 
of Sikyon could no longer be maintained against the Sikyonians 
in the town; who, with the aid of the Arcadians, recaptured it, se 


* See the instructive Inscription and comments published by Professor 
Ross, in which the Deme Γραῆς, near Oropus, was first distinctly made 
known (Ross, Die Demen von Attika, p. 6, 7 — Halle, 1846}. 

? Isokrates, Orat. xiv, (Plataic.) 5. 22-40. 

* Xen. Hellen. vii, 4, 1; Diodor. xv, 76. 

Tne previous capture of Oropus, when Athens lost it in 411 B.C., Wa 
accomplished under circumstances very analogous {Thucyd. viii, 60). 

* Xen. Hellen. vii, 4, 1; Diodor. xv, 76. 

Compare Demosthen. De Corond, p. 259, 5. 123, Aischines cont. Ktest- 
phont. p. 397, s. 85. 

It would seem that we are to refer to this loss of Oropus the trial of Cha- 
brias and Kallistratus in Athens, together with the memorable harangue of 
the latter which Demosthenes heard as a youth with such strong admiration. 
But our information is so vague and scanty, that we can make out nothing 
certainly on the point. Rehdantz (Vite Iphicratis, Chabris, et Timothel, 


p. 109-114) brings together all the scattered testimonies in an instructive 
chapter. 
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that both town and harbor again came into the league of Thebans 
and Arcadians. Moreover, Athens became discontented with her 
Peloponnesian allies, for having neglected her summons on the 
emergency at Oropus, although Athenian troops had been con- 
stantly in service for the protection of Peloponnesus against the 
Thebans. The growth of such dispositions at Athens became known 
to the Mantinean Lykomedes; the ablest and most ambitious leader 
in Arcadia, who was not only jealous of the predominance of the 
Thebans, but had come to a formal rupture with them at the synod 
held for the reception of the Persian rescript.! Anxious to disen- 
gage the Arcadians from Thebes as well as from Sparta, Lykom- 
edes now took advantage of the discontent of Athens to open nego- 
tiations with that city ; persuading the majority of the Arcadian 
Ten Thousand to send him thither as ambassador. There was dif- 
ficulty among the Athenians in entertaining his proposition, from 
the alliance subsisting between them and Sparta. But they were 
reminded, that to disengage the Arcadians from Thebes, was no less 
in the interest of Sparta than of Athens; and a favorable answer 
was then given to Lykomedes. The latter took ship at Peiraus 
for his return, but never reached Arcadia ; for he happened to land 
at the spot where the Arcadian exiles of the opposite party were 
assembled, and these men put him to death at once.2_ In spite of 
his death, however, the alliance between Arcadia and Athens was 
still brought to pass, though not without opposition. 

Thebes was during this year engaged in her unsuccessful cam- 
paign in Thessaly (alluded to already) for the rescue of Pelopidas, 
which disabled her from effective efforts in Peloponnesus. But as 
soon as that rescue had been accomplished, Epaminondas, her 
greatest man, and her only conspicuous orator, was despatched inte 
Arcadia to offer, in conjunction with an envoy from Argos, diplo- 
matic obstruction to the proposed Athenian alliance. He had to 
speak against Kallistratus, the most distinguished orator at Athens, 


' Xen. Hellen. vii, 1, 39; vii, 4, 2. 

2 Xen. Hellen. vii, 4, 3. 

Xenophon notices the singularity of the accident. There were plenty of 
vessels in Peirzus, Lykomedes had only to make his choice, and to deter- 
mine where he would disembark. He fixed upon the exact spot where the 


exiles were assemtled, not knowing that they were there — δαιμονειώτατα 
ἀτοϑιύτικει. : 


PROJECT OF THE ATHENIANS. 2Rg 


who had been sent by his countrymen to plead their cause amidst 
the Arcadian Ten Thousand, and who, among other arguments, 
denounced the enormities which darkened the heroic legends both 
of Thebes and Argos. “ Were not Orestes and Alkmzon, both mur- 
derers of their mothers (asked Kallistratus), natives of Argos? 
Was not C&dipus, who slew his father and married his mother, a 
native of Thebes?” —“ Yes (said Epaminondas, in his reply) 
they were. But Kallistratus has forgotten to tell you, that these 
persons, while they lived at home were innocent, or reputed to be 
so. As soon as their crimes became known, Argos and Thebes 
banished them ; and then it was that Athens received them, stained 
with confessed guilt.”! This clever retort told much to the credit 
of the rhetorical skill of Epaminondas ; but his speech as a whole, 
was not successful. The Arcadians concluded alliance with Athens; 
yet without formally renouncing friendship with Thebes. 

As soon as such new alliance had been ratified, it became impor- 
tant to Athens to secure a free and assured entrance into Pelopon- 
nesus; while at the same time the recent slackness of the Corin- 
thians, in regard to the summons to Oropus, rendered her mistrust 
ful of their fidelity. Accordingly it was resolved in the Athenian 
assembly, on the motion of a citizen named Demotion, to seize and 
occupy Corinth; there being already some scattered Athenian 
garrisons, on various points of the Corinthian territory, ready to be 
concentrated and rendered useful for such a purpose. A fleet and 
land-force under Chares was made ready and despatched. But 
on reaching the Corinthian port of Kenchres, Chares found him- 
self shut out even from admittance. The proposition of Demotion, 
and the resolution of the Athenians had become known to the Co- 
rinthians ; who forthwith stood upon their guard, sent soldiers of 
their own to relieve the various Athenian outposts on their terri 
tory, and called upon these latter to give in any complaints for 


' Cornelius Nepos, Epaminond. c. 6: Plutarch, Repub. Ger Prec. p. 
810 F.; Plutarch, Apophtheg. Reg. p. 193 D 

Compare a similar reference, on the par? of others, to the crimes embodied 
in Theban legend (Justin, ix, 3). 

Perhaps it may have been during this embassy into Peloponnesus, that 
Kallistratus addressed the discourse to the public assembly at Messéné, to 
which Aristotle makes allusion (Rhetoric, iii, 17, 3); possibly enough, 
against Epaminondas also. 
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which they might have ground, as their services were no longel 
needed. Chares pretended to have learnt that Corinth was ir dan- 
ger. But both he and the remaining Athenians were dismissed, 
though with every expression of thanks and politeness. ' 

The treacherous purpose of Athens was thus bafiled, and the 
Corinthians were for the moment safe. Yet their position was 
precarious and uncomfortable ; for their enemies, ‘Thebes and Ar- 
gos, were already their masters by land, and Athens had now been 
converted from an ally into an enemy. Hence they resolved to 
assemble a sufficient mercenary force in their own pay ;? but while 
thus providing for military security, they sent envoys to Thebes to 
open negotiations for peace. Permission was granted to them by 
the Thebans to go and consult their allies, and to treat for peace 
in conjunction with as many as could be brought to share their 
views. Accordingly the Corinthians went to Sparta and laid their 
ease before the full synod of allies, convoked for the occasion. 
« We are on the point of ruin (said the Corinthian envoy), and 
must make peace. We shall rejoice to make it in conjunction with 
you, if you will consent ; but if you think proper to persevere in 
the war, be not displeased if we make peace without you.” The 


Epidaurians and Phliasians, reduced to the like distress, held the 
same language of weariness and impatience for peace. 

It had been ascertained at Thebes, that no propositions for peace 
could be entertained, which did not contain a formal recognition of 
the independence of Messéné. To this the Corinthians and other 
allies of Sparta had no difficulty in agreeing. But they vainly en- 


’ Xen. Hellen. vii, 4, 4-6. 

The public debates of the Athenian assembly were not favorable to the 
success of a scheme, like that proposed by Demotion, to which secrecy was 
indispensable. Compare another scheme, divulged in like manner, in Thu- 
cydides, 1], 3. 

2 It seems probable that these were the mercenaries placed by the Corin 
thians under the command of Timophanes, and employed by him after. 
wards as instruments for establishing a despotism. 

Plutarch (Timoleon, c. 3, 4) alludes briefly to mercenaries equipped about 
this time (as far as we can verify his chronology) and to the Coriuthian 
mercenaries now assembled, in connection with Timoleon and Timophanes, 
of whom I shall have to say much in a future chapter. 

? Compare Xen. Hellen. vii, 4, 8, 9 with Isokrates, Or. vi, (Archidamus), 
6 106. 
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fleavored to prevail upon Sparta herself to submit to the same con- 
cession. ‘The Spartans resolutely refused to relinquish a territory 
inherited from victorious forefathers, and held under so long a pre- 
scription. ‘They repudiated yet more indignantly the idea of 
recognizing as free Greeks and equal neighbors, those who had se 
iong been their slaves ; and they proclaimed their determination 
of continuing the war, even single-handed and with all its hazards, 
to regain what they had lost;! and although they could not di- 
rectly prohibit the Corinthians and other allies, whose sickness of 
the war had become intolerable, from negotiating a separate peace 
for themselves, — yet they gave only a reluctant consent. Archi- 
damus son of Agesilaus even reproached the allies with timorous 
selfishness, partly in deserting their benefactress Sparta at her 
hour of need, partly in recommending her to submit to a sacrifice 
ruinous to her honor.2. The Spartan prince conjured his country- 


» Xen. Hellen. vii, 4, 9. 

2 This sentiment of dissatisfaction against the allies is strongly and re- 
peatedly set forth in the oration of Isokrates called Archidamus, composed 
as if to be spoken in this synod,—and good evidence (whether actually 
spoken or not) of the feelings animating the prince and a large party at 
Sparta. Archidamus treats those allies who recommended the Spartans to 
surrender Messéné, as worse enemies even than those who had broken off 
altogether. He specifies Corinthians, Phliasians, and Epidaurians, sect. 1l- 
13, — εἰς τοῦτο δ᾽ ἥκουσι πλεονεξίας, καὶ τοσαύτην ἡμῶν κατεγνώκασιν ἀναν- 
ὁριαν, Mote πολλάκις ἡμᾶς ἀξιώσαντες ὑπὲρ τῆς αὑτῶν πολεμεῖν, ὑπὲρ Μεσ- 
σήνης οὐκ οἵονται δεῖν ἡμᾶς κινδυνεύειν ἀλλ᾽ iv’ αὐτοὶ τὴν σφετέραν αὐτῶν 
ἀσφαλῶς καρπῶνται, πειρῶνται διδάσκειν ἡμᾶς ὡς χρὴ τοῖς ἐχϑροῖς τῆς ἡμετέ- 
ρας παραχωρῆσαι, καὶ πρὸς τοῖς ἄλλοις ἐπαπειλοῦσιν, ὡς, εἰ μὴ ταῦτα συγχω- 
ρήσομεν, ποιησόμενοι τὴν εἰρήνην κατὰ σφᾶς αὐτούς. Compare sect. 67, 87, 
99, 105, 106, 123. 

We may infer from this discourse of Isokrates, that the displeasure of 
the Spartans against their allies, because the latter advised them to relin- 
quish Mess¢éné, — was much greater than the narrative of Xenophon (Hel- 
len. vii, 4, 8-11) would lead us to believe. 

In the argument prefixed to the discourse, it is asserted (among various 
other inaccuracies), that the Spartans had sent to Thebes to ask for peace, 
and that the Thebans had said in reply, — peace would be granted, εἰ Meo- 
φήνην ἀνοικίσωσι καὶ αὐτόνομον ἐάσωσι. Now the Spartans had never sent 
to Thebes for this purpose; the Corinthians went to Thebes, and there 
learnt the peremptory condition requiring that Messéné should be recog: 
nized. Next, the Thebans would never require Sparta to recolonize or re- 


constitute (ἀνοικέσαι) Messéné ; that had been already done by the Thebans 
themselves. 
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men, inthe name ot all thei: ancient dignity, to spurn the mandates 
of Thebes ; to shrink neither from effort nor from peril for the res 
sonquest of Messéné, even if they had to fight alone against all 
Greece; and to convert their military population into a perma 
nent camp, sending away their women and children to an asylum 
in friendly foreign cities. 

Though the Spartans were not inclined to adopt the desperate 
suggestions of Archidamus, yet this important congress ended by 
a scission between them and their allies. The Corinthians, Phliasi- 
ans, Epidaurians, and others, went to Thebes, and concluded peace; 
recognizing the independence of Messéné, and affirming the inde- 
pendence of each separate city within its own territory, without 
either obligatory alliance, or headship on the part of any city. Yet 
when the Thebans invited them to contract an alliance, they de- 
clined, saying that this would be only embarking in war on the 
other side; whereas that which they sighed for was peace. Peace 
was accordingly sworn, upon the terms indicated in the Persian 
rescript, so far as regarded the general autonomy of each separate 
town, and specially that of Messéné ; but not including any sanc- 
tion, direct or indirect, of Theban headship.! 

This treaty removed out of the war, and placed in a position of 
neutrality, a considerable number of Grecian states ; chiefly those 
near the Isthmus, — Corinth, Phlius, Epidaurus; probably Troezen 
and Hermioné, since we do not find them again mentioned among 
the contending parties. But it left the more powerful states, 
Thebes and Argos,— Sparta and Athens,?— still at war; as well 
as Arcadia, Achaia, and Elis. The relations between these states, 
however, were now somewhat complicated ; for Thebes was at war 
with Sparta, and in alliance, though not altogether hearty alliance, 


1 Diodorus (xv, 76) states that the Persian king sent envoys to Greece 
who caused this peace to be concluded. But there seems no ground for be- 
lieving that any Persian envoys had visited Greece since the return of Pe- 
lopidas, whose return with the rescript did in fact constitute a Persian inter- 
vention. The peace now concluded was upon the general tasis of that 
rescript ; so far, but no farther (as I conceive), the assertion of Diodorus 
about Persian intervention is exact. 

3 Diodorus (xv, 76) is farther inaccurate in stating the peace as ur iver. 
sally accepted, and as being a conclusion of the Beeotian and Lacedemo 
nian war, which had begun with the battle of Leuktra. 
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with the Arcadians; while Athens was at war with Thebes, yet 
in alliance with Sparta as well as with Arcadia. The Argeians 
were wm alliance with Thebes and Arcadia, and at war with Sparta; 
the Eleians were on unfriendly terms, though not yet at actual war, 
with Arcadia — yet still (it would appear) in alliance with Thebes. 
Lastly, the Arcadians themselves were losing their internal coope- 
ration and harmony one with another, which had only so recently 
begun. Two parties were forming among them, under the old con- 
flicting auspices of Mantinea and Tegea. Tegea, occupied by 8 
Theban harmost and garrison, held strenuously with Megalopolis 
and Messéné as well as with Thebes, thus constituting a strong 
and united frontier against Sparta. 

As the Spartans complained of their Peloponnesian allies, for 
urging the recognition of Messéné as an independent state, — so 
they were no less indignant with the Persian king ; who, though 
still calling himself their ally, had inserted the same recognition 
in the rescript granted to Pelopidas.| The Athenians also were 
dissatisfied with this rescript. They had (as has been already 
stated) condemned to death Timagoras, one of their envoys who 
had accompanied Pelopidas, for having received bribes. They 
now availed themselves of the opening left for them in the very 
words of the rescript, to send a fresh embassy up to the Persian 
court, and solicit more favorable terms. ‘Their new envoys, com- 
municating the fact that Timagoras had betrayed his trust and 
had been punished for it, obtained from the Great King a fresh 
rescript, pronouncing Amphipolis to be an Athenian possession 
instead of a free city.2 Whether that other article also in the 


' Xenophon, Enc. Agesil. ii, 30. ἐνόμιζε --- τῷ Πέρσῃ δίκην ἐπιϑήσειν 
καὶ τῶν πρύόσϑεν, καὶ ὅτι νῦν, σύμμαχος εἶναι φάσκων, ἐπέταττε Μεσσήνην 


ἀφιέναι. 

᾿ς This second mission of the Athenians to the Persian court (pursuant 
“0 the invitation contained in the rescript given to Pelopidas, (Xen. Hellen. 
vii, 1, 37), appears to me implied in Demosthenes, Fals. Leg. p. 384, s. 150 
Ὁ. 420, 5. 283, Or. De Halonneso, p. 84, s. 30. 

If the king of Persia was informed that Timagoras had been put to death 
by his countrymen on returning to Athens, — and if he sent down (κατέ: 
meuwev) a fresh rescript about Amphipolis, — this information can only 
have been communicated, and the new rescript only obtained, by a second 
embassy sent to him from Athens. 

Perhaps the Lacedemonian Kallias may have accompanied this second 
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former rescript, which commanded Athens to call in all her armed 
ships, was now revoked, we cannot say; but it seems probable. 

At the same time that the Athenians sent this second embassy 
they also despatched an armament under Timotheus to the coast 
οἱ Asia Minor, yet with express instructions not to violate the peace 
with the Persian king. Agesilaus, king of Sparta, went to the 
same scene, though without any public force ; availing himself 
only of his long-established military reputation to promote the 
interests of his country as negotiator. Both Spartan and Athe- 
nian attention was now turned, directly and specially, towards 
Ariobarzanes the satrap of Phrygia; who (as has been already 
related) had sent over to Greece, two years betore, Philiskus of 
Abydus, with the view either of obtaining from the Thebans peace 
on terms favorable to Sparta, or of aiding the latter against them.' 
Ariobarzanes was then preparing, and apparently had since openly 
consummated, his revolt from the Persian king, which Agesi- 
laus employed all his influence in fomenting. The Athenians, 
however, still wishing to avoid a distinct breach with Persia, 
instructed Timotheus to assist Ariobarzanes,— yet with a formal 
proviso, that he should not break truce with the Great King. 
They also conferred both upon Ariobarzanes (with his three sons), 
and upon Philiskus, the gift of Athenian citizenship.? That satrap 
seems now to have had a large mercenary force, and to have been 
in possession of both sides of the Hellespont, as well as of Perin- 
thus on the Propontis; while Philiskus, as his chief officer, exer- 
cised extensive ascendency, disgraced by much tyranny and bru- 
tality, over the Grecian cities in that region. 

Precluded by his instructions from openly aiding the revolted 
Ariobarzanes, Timotheus turned his force against the island of 
Samos; which was now held by Kyprothemis, a Grecian chief 
with a military force in the service of Tigranes, Persian satrap 


Athenian mission to Susa; we hear of him as having come back witha 
friendly letter from the Persian king to Agesilaus (Xenophon, Enc. Ages. 
viii, 3, Plutarch, Apophth. Lacon. p. 1213 E.), brought by a Persian mes- 
senger. But the statement is too vague to enable us to verify this es the 
actual occasion. 

' Xen. Hellen. vii, 1, 27 

Ὁ Demosthen. De Rhodior Libert p. 198, 5. 10, cont. Aristokrat. p. 666, 8 
165, p 687, 5 242. 
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en the opposite mainland. How or when Tigranes had acquired 
it we do not know; but the Persians, when once left by the peace 
of Antalkidas in quiet possession of the continental Asiatic Greeks, 
naturally tended to push their dominion over the neighboring 
islands. After carrying on his military operations in Samos, with 
eight thousand peltasts and thirty triremes, for ten or eleven 
months, Timotheus became master of it. His success was the 
more gratifying, as he had found means to pay and maintain his 
troops during the whole time at the cost of enemies; without 
either drawing upon the Athenian treasury, or extorting contribu- 
tions from allies.!. An important possession was thus acquired for 
Athens, while a considerable number of Samians of the opposite 
party went into banishment, with the loss of their properties. 
Since Samos was not among the legitimate possessions of the king 
of Persia, this conquest was not understood to import war between 
him and Athens. Indeed it appears that the revolt of Ariobar- 
zanes, and the uncertain fidelity of various neighboring satraps, 
shook for some time the king’s authority, and absorbed his reve- 
nues in these regions. Autophradates, the satrap of Lydia, — 
and Mausolus, native prince of Karia under Persian supremacy, 
— attacked Ariobarzanes, with the view, real or pretented, of 
quelling his revolt; and laid seige to Assus and Adramyttium. 
But they are said to have been induced to desist by the personal 
influence of Agesilaus.2 ΑΒ the latter had no army, nor any 
means of allurement (except perhaps some money derived from 
Ariobarzanes), we may fairly presume that the two besiegers 
were not very earnest in the cause. Moreover, we shall find both 


' Demosth. ut sup.; Isokrates, Or. xv, (De Permut.) s. 118; Cornel. 
Nepos, Timoth. c. 1. 

The stratagems whereby Timotheus procured money for his troops at Sa- 
mos, are touched upon in the Pseudo-Aristoteles, Economic. ii, 23, and in 
Poly. iii, 10, 9; so far as we can understand them, they appear to be only 
contributions, levied under a thin disguise, upon the inhabitants. 

Since Ariobarzanes gave money to Agesilaus, he may perhaps have given 
some to Timotheus during this siege. 

? Xenoph. Enc. Ages. ii, 26; Polysenus, vii, 26. 

1 do not know whether it is to this period that we are to refer the 
siege of Atarneus by Autophradates, which he was induced to relinquish 
by an ingenious proposition of Eubulus, who held the place (Aristot Po 
litic ii, 4 10). 
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of them, a few yeurs afterwards, in joint revolt with Ariobarzanes 
himself against the Persian king.! Agesilaus obtained, from all 
three, pecuniary aid for Sparta.? 

The acquisition of Samos, while it exalted the reputation of 
Timotheus, materially enlarged the maritime dominion of Athens. 
It seems also to have weakened the hold of the Great King on 
Asia Minor, — to have disposed the residents, both satraps and 
Grecian cities, to revolt, — and thus to have helped Ariobarzanes, 
who rewarded both Agesilaus and ‘Timotheus. Agesilaus was 
enabled to carry home a sum of money to his embarrassed coun- 
trymen ; but Timotheus, declining pecuniary aid. obtained for 
Athens the more valuable boon of readmission to the Thracian 
Chersonese. Ariobarzanes made over to him Sestus and Kri- 
thoté in that peninsula; possessions doubly precious, as they 
secured to the Athenians a partial mastery of the passage of the 
Hellespont; with a large circumjacent territory for occupation.? 

Samos and the Chersonese were not simply new tributary von- 
federates aggregated to the Athenian synod. ‘They were, in large 
proportion, new territories acquired to Athens, open to be occu 
pied by Athenian citizens as out-settlers or kleruchs. Much of 
the Chersonese had been possessed by Athenian citizens, even 
from the time of the first Miltiades and afterwards down to the 
destruction of the Athenian empire in 400 B. Ο. Though alk 
these proprietors had been then driven home and expropriated, 
they had never lost the hope of a favorable turn of fortune and 


' It is with the greatest difficulty that we make out anything like a thread 
of events at this period ; so miserably scanty and indistinct are our autho- 
rities. 

Rehdantz (Vite Iphicratis, Chabrie, et Timothei, chap. v, Ρ. 118-130) is 
an instructive auxiliary in putting together the scraps of information , com 
pare also Weissenborn, Hellen. p. 192~194 (Jena, 1844). 

3 Xen. Enc. Ages. ii, 26, 27. 

3 Isokrates Or. xv, (De Permut.) s. 115-119; Cornelius Nepos, Time 
theus, c. 1. 

Isokrates particularly dwells upon the fact that the conquests of Time 
theus secured to Athens a large circumjacent territory — ὧν ληφϑεισῶν ἅπαξ 
ὁ τόπος περιέχων οἰκεῖος ἠναγκάσϑη τῇ πόλει γενέσϑ κ΄. etc. (6. 114}. 

From the value of the Hellespont to Athens as ersuring a regular sapply 
of corn imported from the Euxine, Sestus was sometimes called “ the floar- 
board of the Peirseus ” — 7 τηλία τοῦ Πειραιῶς (Aristot. Rhetor. iii, 10, δ) 
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eventual reentry.!. That moment had now arrived. The formal 
renunciation of all private appropriations of land out of Attica, 
which Athens had proclaimed at the formation of her second con- 
federacy in 378 B. C., ἃ8 a means of conciliating maritime allies — 
was forgotten, now that she stood no longer in fear of Sparta. 
The same system of kleruchies, which had so much discredited 
her former empire, was again partially commenced. Many kle- 
ruchs, or lot-holders, were sent out to occupy lands both at Samos 
and in the Chersonese. These men were Athenian citizens, who 
still remained citizens of Athens even in their foreign domicile, 
and whose properties formed part of the taxable schedule of 
Athens. The particulars of this important measure are unknown 
tous. At Samos the emigrants must have been new men; for 
there had never been any kleruchs there before? But in the 
Chersonese, the old Athenian proprietors, who had been expro- 
priated forty years before (or their descendants), doubtless now 
went back, and tried, with more or less of success, to regain their 


! See Andokides de Pace, 5. 15. 

? That the Athenian occupation of Samos (doubtless only in part) by 
kleruchs, began in 366 or 365 B.c., — is established by Diodorus, xviii, 8-18, 
when he mentions the restoration of the Samians forty-three years after- 
wards by the Macedonian Perdikkas. This is not inconsistent with the 
fact that additional detachments of kleruchs were sent out in 361 and in 
352 B. c., as mentioned by the Scholiast on /Eschines cont. Timarch. p. 31 
6. 12; and by Philochorus, Fr. 131, ed. Didot. See the note of Wesseling, 
who questions the accuracy of the date in Diodorus. I dissent from his 
criticism, though he is supported both by Boeckh (Public Econ of Athens, 
Ὁ. iii, p. 428) and by Mr. Clinton (F. H. ad ann. 352). I think it highly 
improbable that so long an interval should have elapsed between the cap- 
ture of the island and the sending of the kleruchs, or that this latter mea- 
sure, offensive as it was in the eyes of Greece, should have been (first re 
sorted to by Athens in 352 8.c., when she had been so much weakened 
both by the Social War, and by the Progress of Philip. Strabo mentions 
two thousand kleruchs as having been sent to Samos. But whether he 
means the first batch alone, or altogether, we cannot say (Strabo xiv, p. 
638). The father of the philosopher Epikurus was among these kleruchs ; 
compare Diogen. Laert. x, 1. 

Rehdantz (Vite Iphicratis, Chabrie et Timothei, p. 127) .cems to me 
to take a just view of the very difficult chronology of this period. 

Demosthenes mentions the property of the kleruchs, in his general review 
of the ways and means of Athens, in a speech delivered in Olym. 106, be 
fore 352 B.c. (De Symmoriis, p. 182, s. 19). 

13* 
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previous lands; reinforced by bands of new emigrants. And 
Timotheus, having once got footing at Sestus and Krithoté, soon 
extended his acquisitions to Eleus and other places; whereby 
Athens was emboldened publicly to claim the whole Chersonese, 
or at least most part of it, as her own ancient possession, — from 
its extreme northern boundary at a line drawn across the isthmus 
north of Kardia, down to Elzus at its southern extremity.! 

This transfer of lands in Samos to Athenian proprietors, com- 
bined with the resumption of the Chersonese, appears to have 
excited a strong sensation throughout Greece, as a revival of 
ambitious tendencies on the part of Athens, and a manifest depart- 
ure from those disinterested professions which she had set forth in 
878 Β- c. Even in the Athenian assembly, a citizen named Ky- 
dias pronounced an emphatic protest against the emigration of the 
kleruchs to Samos.2. However, obnoxious as the measure was to 
criticism, yet having been preceded by a conquering siege and the 
expulsion of many native proprietors, it does not seem to have 
involved Athens in so much real difficulty as the resumption of 
her old rights in the Chersonese. Not only did she here come 
into conflict with independent towns, like Kardia,3 which resisted 
her pretensions, — and with resident proprietors whom she was tw 
aid her citizens in dispossessing,— but also with a new enemy, 
Kotys, king of Thrace. That prince, claiming the Chersonese ag 
Thracian territory, was himself on the point of seizing Sestus, 
when Agesilaus or Ariobarzanes drove him away,‘ to make room 
for Timotheus and the Athenians. 

It has been already mentioned, that Kotys,° — the new Thracian 
enemy, but previously the friend and adopted citizen, of Athens, 
—was father-in-law of the Athenian general Iphikrates, whom 
he had enabled to establish and people the town and settlement 
called Drys, on th: coast of Thrace. Iphikrates had been em- 
ployed by the Athenians for the last three or four years on the 
coasts of Macedonia and Chalkidiké, and especially against Am- 


' See Demosthenes, De Halonneso, p 86, 5. 40-42, A%sch nes De Fale 
Legat. 264, s. 74. 
Aristotel. Rhetoric. ii, 8, 4. 
Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 677, 8. 201, p 679, 8. 20 
Xenophon, Enc. Agesil. ii, 26 
᾿ Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 660, s. 141 
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phipolis ; but he had neither taken the latter place, ror obtained 
(so far as we know) any other success; though he had incurred 
the expense for three years of a mercenary general named Chari- 
demus with a body of troops. How so unprofitable a result, on 
the part of an energetic man like Iphikrates, is to be explained, 
— we cannot tell. But it naturally placed him before the eyes of 
his countrymen in disadvantageous contrast with Timotheus, whe 
had just acquired Samos and the Chersonese. An additional rea 
son for mistrusting Iphikrates, too, was presented by the fact, that 
Athens was now at war with his father-in-law Kotys. Hence it 
was now resolved by the Athenians to recall him, and appoint 
Timotheus! to an extensive command, including Thrace and 
Macedonia as well as the Chersonese. Perhaps party enmities 
between the two Athenian chiefs, with their respective friends, 
may have contributed to the change. As Iphikrates had been 
the accuser of Timotheus a few years before, so the latter may 
have seized this opportunity of retaliating. At all events the 
dismissed general conducted kimself in such a manner as to justify 
the mistrust of his countrymen; taking part with his father-in-law 
Kotys in the war, and actually fighting against Athens.3 He had 
got into his possession some hostages of Amphipolis, surrendered 
to him by Harpalus; which gave great hopes of extorting the 


* Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 669, 6.174. ᾿Επειόὴ τὸν μὲν ᾿ἰφικρα; ἣν 
ἀποστράτηγον ἐποιήσατε, Τιμόϑεον δ᾽ ἐπ᾽ ᾿Αμφίπολιν καὶ Χεῤῥόνησον ἐξεπέμ; 
ware στρατηγὸν, οἷο. 

3. See Demosthen. cont. Timoth. p. 1187, 1188, 5. 10--15. 

Timotheus swore and pledged himself publicly in the Athenian assembly, 
on one occasion, to prefer against Iphikrates a γραφὴν ξενίας, but he never 
realized this engagement, and he even afterwards became so far reconciled 
with Iphikrates, as to give his daughter in marriage to the son of the latter 
(ibid. p. 1204, 5. 78). 

To what precise date, or circumstance, this sworn engagement is to be 
referred, we cannot determine. Possibly the γραφῇ ξενίας may refer to the 
connection of Iphikrates with Kotys, which might entail in some manner 
the forfeiture of his right of citizenship; for it is difficult to understaad 
how γραφὴ ξενίας, in its usual sense (implying the negation of any original 
right of citizenship), could ever be preferred as a charge against Iphikrates ; 
who not only performed all the active duties of a citizen, but served in the 
eighest post, and received from the people distinguished honors. 

3 Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 664, s. 153. ἐτόλμησεν ὑπὲρ τῶν Korves 
τραγμάτων ἐναντία Tog ὑμετέρεις στρατηγοῖς ναυμαχεῖν 
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surrender of the town. These hostages he had consigned to the 
custody of the mercenary general Charidemus, though a vote had 
been passed in the Athenian assembly that they should be sent to 
Athens.! As soon as the appointment of Iphikrates was cancelled, 
Charidemus forthwith surrendered the hostages to the Amphi- 
politans themselves, thus depriving Athens of a material advan- 
tage. And this was not all. Though Charidemus had been 
three years witt his band in the service of Athens under Iphi- 
krates, yet when the new general Timotheus wished to reengage 
him, he declined the proposition; conveying away his troops in 
Athenian transports, to enter into the pay of a decided enemy of 
Athens — Kotys; and in conjunction with Iphikrates himself.? 
He was subsequently coming by sea from Kardia to take service 
under her other enemies, Olynthus and Amphipolis, when he was 
captured by the Athenian fleet. Under these circumstances, he 
was again prevailed on to serve Athens. 

It was against these two cities, and to the general coast of 
Macedonia and the Chalkidic Thrace, that Timotheus devoted his 
first attention, postponing for the moment Kotys and the Cher- 
sonese. In this enterprise he found means to obtain the alliance 
of Macedonia, which had been hostile to his predecessor Iphi- 
krates. Ptolemy of Aldrus, regent of that country, who had 
assassinated the preceding king, Alexander son of Amyntas, was 
himself assassinated (365 B. c.) by Perdikkas, brother of Alexan- 
der.3 Perdikkas, during the first year or two of his reign, seems to 
have been friendly and not hostile to Athens. He lent aid to 
Timotheus, who turned his force against Olynthur and other towns 
both in the Chalkidic Thrace and on the coust of Macedonia.‘ 
Probably the Olynthian confederacy may have been again acquir- 


* Demosth. cont. Aristokrat. p. 669, 5. 174-177. Respecting these hosta 
ges, I can do nothing more than repeat the brief and obscure notice of De- 
mosthenes. Of the various conjectures proposed to illustrate it, none appear 
to me at all satisfactory. Who Harpalus was, I cannot presume to say. 

3 Demosthen. cont. Aristocrat. p. 669. 8. 175. 

Tke orator refers to letters written by Iphikrates and Timotheus to the 
Athenian people, in support of these allegations. Unfortunately these let- 
ters are not cited in substance. 

3 Diodorus, xv,77; Aschines de Fals. Leg. p. 250. ο. 14. 

4 Demosthenes (Olynth.1, p21. 8. 14) mentions the assistance of the 
Macedonians to Timotheus against Olynthus. Compare also ais ratio» 
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ing strength during the years of recent Spartan humiliation; so 
that Perdikkas now found his account in assisting Athens to sub- 
due or enfeeble it, just as his father Amyntas had invoked Sparta 
for the like purpose. ‘Timotheus, with the assistance ot Perdik- 
kas, was very successful in these parts; making himself master 
of Tordné, Potidwea, Pydna, Methéné, and various other places. 
As he mastered many of the Chalkidic towns allied with Olyn- 
thus, the means and adherents still retained by that city became 
so much diminished, that Timotheus is spoken of loosely as hav- 
ing conquered it.! Here, as at Samos, he obtained his successes 
not only without cost to Athens, but also (as we are told) without 
severities upon the allies, simply from the regular contributions of 
the Thracian confederates of Athens, assisted by the employment 
of a temporary coinage of base metal.2 Yet though Timotheus 
was thus victorious in and near the Thermaic Gulf, he was not 
more fortunate than his predecessor in his attempt to achieve that 
which Athens had most at heart,—the capture of Amphipolis ; 
although, by the accidental capture of Charidemus at sea, he was 
enabled again to enlist that chief with his band, whose services 
seem to have been gratefully appreciated at Athens. Timotheus 
first despatched Alkimachus, who was repulsed,—then landed 
himself and attacked the city. But the Amphipolitans, aided by 
the neighboring Thracians, in large numbers (and perhaps by the 
Thracian Kotys), made so strenuous a resistance, that he was 
forced to retire with loss; and even to burn some triremes, which, 
having been carried across to assail the city from the wide part of 


ad Philippi Epistolam (p. 154. 5. 9). This can hardly allude to anything 
else than the war carried on by Timotheus on those coasts in 364 B.c. See 
also Polyzen. iii, 10, 14. 

! Diodor. xv, 81, Cornelius Nepos, Timoth. 1, Isokrates, Or xv, (De 
Permut.) s. 115-119, Deinarchus cont. Demosth. s. 14. cont. Philokl. 5. 19. 

I give in the text what I apprehend to be the real truth contained in the 
large assertion of Isokrates, — Χαλκιδεὶς ἅπαντας κατεπολέμησεν (8 119) 
The orator states that Timotheus acquired twenty-four cities in all; bat 
this total probably comprises his conquests in other times as well as ἴα 
ether places. The expression of Nepos — “ Olynthios bello subegit” is 
vague. 

? Isokrates., /. c.; Aristotel. CEconomic. ii, 22, Polysen. iii, 10, 14. 

> Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 669. 8. 177. 
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the river Strymon above, could not be brought off in the face of 
the enemy.! 


' Polyznus (iii, 10, 8) mentions this fact, which is explained by compar. 
ing (in Thucydides, vii, 9) the description of the attack made by the Athe. 
nian Euetion upon Amphipolis in 414 B. c. 

These ill-successes of Timotheus stand enumerated, as I conceive, in 
that catalogue of nine defeats, which the Scholiast on Aschines (De Fals. 
Leg. p. 755, Reiske) specifies as having been undergone by Athens at the 
territory called Nine Ways ("Evvea Ὁ δοὶ), the previous name of the spot 
where Amphipolis was built. They form the eighth and ninth items of the 
catalogue. 

The third item, is the capture of Amphipolis by Brasidas. The fourth 
is, the defeat of Kleon by Brasidas. Then come, — 

5. οἱ ἐνοικοῦντες ἐπ᾿ "Hidva ᾿Αϑηναῖοι ἐξελάϑησαν. The only way in 
which I can make historical fact out of these words, is, by supposing that 
they allude to the driving in of all the out-resident Athenians to Athens, 
after the defeat of Agospotami. We know from Thucydides that when 
Amphipolis was taken by Brasidas, many of the Athenians who were there 
settled retired to Eion ; where they probably remained until the close of the 
Peloponnesian war, and were then forced back to Athens. We should then 
have to construe οἱ ἐνοικοῦντες ἐπ’ ᾿Ηϊόνα ᾿Αϑηναῖοι --- the Athenians resid- 
ing at Eion ;” which, though not a usual sense of the preposition é7? with 
an accusative case, seems the only definite meaning which can be made out 
here. 

6. of μετὰ Σιμμίχου στρατηγοῦντος διεφϑάρησαν. 

7. ὅτε Πρωτόμαχος ἀπέτυχεν (᾿Αμφιπολιτῶν αὐτοὺς παραδόντων τοῖς ὁμο- 
ροις Opgsi, these last words are inserted by Bekker from a MS.). These 
two last-mentioned occurrences are altogether unknown. We may perhaps 
suppose them to refer to the period when Iphikrates was commanding the 
forces of Athens in these regions, from 368-365 Β. c. 

8. ἐκπεμφϑεὶς ὑπὸ Τιμοϑέου ᾿Αλκίμαχος ἀπέτυχεν αὐτοῦ, παραδόντων abe 
τοὺς Θρᾳξὶν ἐπὶ Τιμοκράτους ᾿Αϑηνησιν ἄρχοντος. 

The word Τιμοϑέου is here inserted by Bekker from a MS., in place of 
Τιμοσϑένους, which appeared in Reiske’s edition. 

9. Τιμόϑεος ἐπιστρατεύσας ἠττἤϑη ἐπὶ Καλαμεώῶνος. 

Here are two defeats of Timotheus specified, one in the archonship of 
Timokrates, which exactly coincides with the command of Timotheus in 
these regions (Midsummer 364 to Midsummer 363 8. c.). But the other 
archon Kalamion, is unknown in the Fasti of Athens. Winiewski (Com- 
ment. in Demosth. de Corona, p. 39), Béhnecke, and other commenta- 
tors follow Corsini in representing Kalamion to be a corruption of Kalli- 
medes, who was archon from Midsummer 360-359 B. c.; and Mr. Clin- 
ton even inserts the fact in his tables for that year. But I agree with 
Rehdantz (Vit. Iph. Chab. et Tim. p. 153) that such an occurrence after 
Midsummer 360 B. c., can hardly be reconciled with the proceedings in the 
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Timotheus next turned his attention to the war against Kotys 
m Thrace, and to the defence of the newly-acquired Athenian 
possessions in the Chersonese, now menaced by the appearance of 
a new and unexpected enemy to Athens in the eastern waters of 
the Aigean, —a Theban fleet. 

I have already mentioned that in 366 B.c., Thebes had sus- 
tained great misfortunes in Thessaly. Pelopidas had been fraud- 
ulently seized and detained as prisoner by Alexander of Phere; 
a Theban army had been sent to rescue him, but had been dishon- 
orably repulsed, and had only been enabled to effect its retreat by 
the genius of Epaminondas, then serving as a private, and called 
upon by the soldiers to take the command. Afterwards, Epami- 
nondas himself had been sent at the head of a second army to 
extricate his captive friend, which he had accomplished, but not 
without relinquishing Thessaly and leaving Alexander more pow- 
erful than ever. For a certain time after this defeat, the Thebans 
remained comparatively humbled and quiet. At length, the 
aggravated oppressions of the tyrant Alexander occasioned such 
suffering, and provoked such missions of complaint on the part of 
the Thessalians to Thebes, that Pelopidas, burning with ardor to 
revenge both his city and himself, prevailed on the Thebans to 
place him at the head of a fresh army for the purpose of invad- 
ing Thessaly.! 

At the same time, probably, the remarkable successes of the 
Athenians under Timotheus, at Samos and the Chersonese, had 
excited uneasiness throughout Greece, and jealousy on the part 
of the Thebans. Epaminondas ventured to propose to his coun- 
trymen that they should grapple with Athens on her own element, 


Chersonese before and after that period, as reported by Demosthenes in the 
Oration against Aristokrates. Without being able to explain the mistake 
about the name of the archon, and without determining whether the real 
mistake may not consist in having placed ἐπὶ in place of ὑπὸ, --- 1 cannot 
but think that Timotheus underwent two repulses, one by his lieutenant, 
and another by himself, near Amphipolis, — both of them occurring in 364 
er the early part of 363 B.c. During great part of 363 B. c., the attention 
of Timotheus seems to have been turned to the Chersonese, Byzantium, 
Kotys. ete. 

My view of the chronology of this period agrees generally with that of 
Dr. Thirlwall (Hist. Gr. vol. ν. ch. 42. p. 244-257). 

Plutarch Pelopid, c« 31; Diodor. xv, 80. 
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and compete for the headship of Greece not only on land but a 
sea. In fact the rescript brought down by Pelopidas from the 
Persian court sanctioned this pretension, by commanding Athens 
to lay up her ships of war, on pain of incurring the chastisement 
of the Great King;! a mandate, which she had so completely 
defied as to push her maritime efforts more energetically than 
before. Epaminondas employed all his eloquence to impress 
upon his countrymen, that, Sparta being now Lumbied, Athens 
was thei: actual and prominent enemy. He reminded them, — 
in language such as had been used by Brasidas in the early years 
of the Peloponnesian war, and by Hermokrates at Syracuse,?— 
that men such as the Thebans, brave and trained soldiers on land, 
could soon acquire the like qualities on shipboard; and that the 
Athenians themselves had once been mere landsmen, until the 
exigencies of the Persian war forced them to take to the sea 
“ We must put down this haughty rival (he exhorted his country- 
men); we must transfer to our own citadel, the Kadmeia, those 
magnificent Propylea which adorn the entrance of the acropolis 
at Athens.” 4 

Such emphatic language, as it long lived in the hostile recol- 
lection of Athenian orators, so it excited at the moment extreme 
ardor on the part of the Theban hearers. They resolved to build 
and equip one hundred triremes, and to construct docks with ship- 
houses fit for the constant maintenance of such anumber. Epami- 
nondas himself was named commander, to sail with the first fleet, 
as soon as it should be ready, to the Hellespont and the islands 
near Ionia; while invitations were at the same time despatched 
to Rhodes, Chios, and Byzantium, encouraging them to prepare 
for breaking with Athens.® Some opposition however was made 
in the assembly to the new undertaking; especially by Meneklei- 
das, an opposition speaker, who, being frequent and severe in his 
eriticiyms upon the leading men such as Pelopidas and Epaminon- 


* Thucyd ii, 87; vii, 21 


' Xen. Hellen. vii, 1, 36 

> Diodor. xv, 78. 

* AEschines, Fals. Leg. p. 276, ¢ 32. 5.111. ᾿Επαμεινώνδας, οὐχ ὑποπτήξας 
τὸ τῶν ᾿Αϑηναίων ἀξίωμα, εἶπε διαῤῥήδην ἐν τῳ πλήϑει τῶν Θηβαίων, ὡς de’ 
τὰ τῆς ᾿Αϑηναίων ἀκροπόλεως προτύλαια μετενεγκεῖν εἰς τὴν προστασίαν Thy 
Καόμείας. 

* Diodor. xv 78, 79. 
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das, has been handed down by Nepos and Plutarch in odious col- 
ors. Demagogues like him, whose power resided in the public 
assembly, are commonly represented as if they had a natural 
interest in plunging their cities into war, in order that there might 
be more matter of accusation against the leading men. This 
representation is founded mainly on the picture which Thucydides 
gives of Kleon in the first half of the Peloponnesian war: I 
have endeavored in my sixth volume to show,! that it is not a fair 
estimate even of Kleon separately, much less of the demagogues 
generally, unwarlike men both in tastes and aptitudes. Mene- 
kleidas at Thebes, far from promoting warlike expeditions in order 
that he might denounce the generals when they came back, advo- 
eated the prudence of continued peace, and accused Epaminondas 
of involving his country in distant and dangerous schemes, with a 
view to emulate the glories of Agamemnon by sailing from Aulis 
in Beotia, as commander of an imposing fleet to make conquests 
im the Hellespont. “ By the help of Thebes (replied Epaminon- 
das) I have already done more than Agamemnon. He, with 
the forces of Sparta and all Greece besides, was ten years in tak- 
ing a single city; while /, with the single force of Thebes and at 
the single day of Leuktra, have crushed the power of the Aga- 
memnonian Sparta.”2 While repelling the charge of personal 
motives, Epaminondas contended that peace would be equivalent 
to an abnegation of the headship of Greece; and that, if Thebes 
wished to maintain that ascendant station, she must keep her citi- 
zens in constant warlike training and action. 

To err with Epaminondas may be considered, by some readers, 
as better than being right with Menekleidas. But on the main 
point of this debate, Menekleidas appears to have been really 
right. For the general exhortations ascribed to Epaminondas 
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' See Vol. VI. Ch. liv. p. 475. 

3 Cornelius Nepos, Epaminond. c. 5; Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 25; Plu- 
tarch, De Sui Laude, p. 542 A. 

Ne.ther of these the authors appear to me to conceive rightly either the 
attack, or the reply, in which the name of Agamemnon is here brought for- 
ward. As I have given it in the text, there is a real foundation for the 
attack, and a real point in the reply; as it appears in Cornelius Nepos 
there is neither one nor the other. 

That the Sparcans regarded themselves as having inherited the leader 
cLip of Greece from Agamemnon, may be seen by Herodotus, vii. 159. 
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resemble but too closely those feverish stimulants, which Alkibi 
ades administered at Athens to wind up his countrymen for the 
fatal expedition against Syracuse.! If we should even grant his 
advice to be wise, in reference to land-wartare, we must recollect 
that he was here impelling Thebes into a new and untried mari- 
time career, for which she had neither aptitude nor facilities. Te 
maintain ascendency on land alone, would require all her force, 
and perhaps prove too hard for her; to maintain ascendency by 
land and sea at once would be still more impracticable. By 
grasping at both she would probably keep neither. Such consid- 
erations warrant us in suspecting, that the project of stretching 
across the AZgean for ultramarine dependencies was suggested to 
this great man not so much by a sound appreciation of the permar 
nent interests of Thebes, as by jealousy of Athens, — especially 
since the recent conquests of Timotheus.? 

The project however was really executed, and a large Theban 
fleet under Epaminondas crossed the AXgean in 363 B.c. In the 
same year, apparently, Pelopidas marched into Thessaly, at the 
head of a Theban land-force, against Alexander of Phere. What 
the fleet achieved, we are scarcely permitted to know. It appears 


that Epaminondas visited Byzantium; and we are told that he drove 
off the Athenian guard-squadron under Laches, prevailing upon 
several of the allies of Athens to declare in his favor.3 Both he 


? Thucyd. vi, 17, 18. 

2 Plutarch (Philopcemen, c. 14) mentions that some authors represented 
Epaminondas as having consented unwillingly to this maritime expedition. 
He explains such reluctance by reference to the disparaging opinion ex- 
pressed by Plato about maritime service. But this opinion of Plato is 
founded upon reasons foreign to the character of Epaminondas, and it 
seems to me evident that the authors whom Ptutarch here followed, intro- 
duced the opinion only as an hypothesis to explain why so great a general 
on land as Epaminondas had accomplished so little at sea, when he took 
command of a fleet; putting himself in a function for which he had little 
eapacity, like Philopcemen (Plutarch, Reipublic. Gerend. Preecep. p. 812 E.}. 

Bauch (in his tract, Epaminondas und Thebens Kampf um die Hege- 
monie, Breslau, 1834, p. 70, 71) maintains that Epaminondas was con- 
6trained against his own better judgment to undertake this maritime enter 
prise. I cannot coincide in his opinion. The oracle which Bauch cites 
from Pausanias (viii, 11, 6) proves as little as the above extract from Plw 
tarch. 

3. Tsokrates, Or. v, (Philip )s 53; Diodor xv, 78. ἰδίας τὰς πόλεις rok 
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and Timotheus appear to have been in these seas, if not at the 
same time, at least with no great interval of time between. Both 
were solicited by the oligarchy of the Pontic Herakleia against the 
people ; and both declined to furnish aid.!' Timotheus is said to 
have liberated the besieged town of Kyzikus: by whom it was be- 
sieged, we do not certainly know, but probably by the Theban fleet.2 
Epaminondas brought back his fleet at the end of the year, without 
having gained any splendid victory or acquired any tenable pos- 
session for Thebes; yet not without weakening Athens, unsettling 
her hold upon ber dependencies, and seconding indirectly the hos- 
tilities carried on by Kotys; insomuch that the Athenian affairs in 
the Chersonese and Thrace were much less prosperous in 362 B.c. 
than they had been in 364 B. c. Probably Epaminondas intended 
to return with his fleet in the next year (362 B. C.), and to push 
his maritime enterprises still farther ;3 but we shall find him im- 
peratively called elsewhere, to another and a fatal battle-field. 
And thus the first naval expedition of Thebes was likewise the last. 

Meanwhile his friend and colleague Pelopidas had marched into 
Thessaly against the despot Alexander ; who was now at the height 
of his power, holding in dependence a large portion of Thessaly 
together with the Phthiot Achzans and the Magnetes, and having 
Athens as his ally. Nevertheless, so revolting had been his cruel- 
ties, and so numerous were the malcontents who had sent to invite 
aid from Thebes, that Pelopidas did not despair of overpowering 
him. Nor was he daunted even by an eclipse of the sun, which is 
said to have occurred just as he was commencing his march, nor 
by the gloomy warnings which the prophets founded upon it; 
though this event intimidated many of his fellow-citizens, so that 
his force was rendered less numerous as well as less confident. 
Arriving at Pharsalus, and strengthening himself by the junction 
of his Thessalian allies, he found Alexander approaching to meet 
him at the head of a well-appointed mercenary force, greatly supe- 
rior in number. The two chiefs contended who should occupy first 
the hills called Kynos Kephale, or the Dog’s Heads. Pelopidas 


Θημβαιοις ἐποιησεν Ido not feel assured that these general words apply 
to Chios, Rhodes, and Byzantium, which had before been mentioned. 
' Justin, xvi, 4. 
3 Diodor. xv, 81; Cornel. Nepos, Timotheus, c. | 
Diodor. xv, 79. 
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arrived there first with his cavalry, beat the cavalry of the enemy, 
and pursued them to some distance ; but he thus left the hills open 
to be occupied by the numerous infantry of the enemy, while his 
own infantry, coming up later, were repulsed with loss in their at- 
tempt to carry the position. Thus unpromising did the battle 
appear, when Pelopidas returned from the pursuit. Ordering his 
victorious cavalry to charge the infantry on the hill in flank, he 
immediately dismounted, seized his shield, and put himself at the 
head of his own discouraged infantry, whom he again led up the 
hill to attack the position. His presence infused so much fresh 
ardor, that his troops, in spite of being twice repulsed, succeeded 
in a third attempt to drive the enemy from the summit of the hill. 
Thus master of the hill, Pelopidas saw before him the whole army 
of the enemy, retiring in some disorder, though not yet beaten ; 
while Alexander in person was on the right wing, exerting himself 
to rally and encourage them. When Pelopidas beheld, as it were 
within his reach, this detested enemy, — whose treacherous arrest 
and dungeon he had himself experienced, and whose cruelties filled 
every one’s mouth, — he was seized with a transport of rage and 
madness, like Cyrus the younger on the field of Kunaxa at the sight 
of his brother Artaxerxes. Without thinking of his duties 85 8 
general, or even looking to see by whom he was followed, he rushed 
impetuously forward, with loud cries and challenges to Alexander 
to come forth and fight. ‘The latter, declining the challenge, re- 
tired among his guards, into the midst of whom Pelopidas plunged, 
with the few who followed him; and there, while fighting with 
desperate bravery, met his death. So rapidly had this rash pro- 
ceeding been consummated, that his army behind did not at first 
perceive it. But they presently hastened forward to rescue or 
avenge him, vigorously charged the troops of Alexander, and put 
them to flight with severe loss.’ 

Yet this victory, though important to the Thebans, and still more 
important to the Thessalians, was to both of them robbed of all its 
sensible value by the death of Pelopidas. The demonstrations of 
grief throughout the army were unbounded and universal. The 
soldiers yet warm from their victory, the wounded men with wounds 
yet untended, flocked around the corpse, piling up near to it asa 


* For the description of this memorable scene, see Plutarch, Pelopidas 
6. 31, 32; Diodor. xv, 80,81; Cornel. Nepos. Pelopid. c. 5. 
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trophy the arms of the slain enemies. Many, refusing either te 
kindle fire, or to touch their evening meal, testified their affliction 
by cutting off their own hair as well as the manes of their horses. 
The Thessalian cities vied with each other in tokens of affection- 
ate respect, and obtained from the Thebans permission to take the 
chief share in his funeral, as their lost guardian and protector. At 
Thebes, the emotion was no less strikingly manifested. Endeared 
to his countrymen first as the head of that devoted handful of ex- 
iles who braved every peril to rescue the city from the Lacedamo 
nians, Pelopidas had been reélected without interruption to the 
annual office of Bceotarch during all the years that had since elapsed! 
(378-364 B. c.). He had taken a leading part in all their strug: 
gles, and all their glories ; he had been foremost to cheer them in 
the hour of despondency ; he had lent himself, with the wisdom of 
a patriot and the generosity of a friend, to second the guiding 
ascendency of Epaminondas, and his moderation of dealing towards 
conquered enemies.” 

All that Thebes could do, was, to avenge the death of Pelopidas. 
The Theban generals, Malkitas and Diogeiton,? conducted a pow- 


> Diodor. xv, 81. Plutarch (Pelop. c. 34) states substantially the same. 

3 Plutarch, Compar. Pelopid. and Marcell. ο. 1. 

3 Diodor. (xv, 78) places in one and the same year both, — 1. The mari- 
time project of Epaminondas, including his recommendation of it, the 
equipment of the fleet, and the actual expedition. 2. The expedition of 
Pelopidas into Thessaly, with its immediate consequences. He men- 
tions the former of the two first, but he places both in the first year of Olym- 
piad 104, the year in which Timokrates was archon at Athens; that is, 
from Midsummer 364 to Midsummer 363 B.c. He passes immediately 
from the maritime expedition into an allusion to the battle of Mantinea, 
which (he says) proved fatal to Epaminondas and hindered him from fol 
lowing up his ideas of maritime activity. 

The battle of Mantinea took place in June or July 362 8.c. The mari- 
time expedition, immediately preceding that battle, would therefore natu- 
rally take place in the summer of 363 B.c; the year 364 B. c. having been 
occupied in the requisi je naval equipments. 

I incline to <hink that the march of Pelopidas into Thessaly also took place 
during 353 B.c., and that his death thus occurred while Epaminondas was 
absent on ship-board. A probable reason is thus supplied why the second 
Theban army which went to avenge Pelopidas. was commanded, not by his 
friend and coleague Epaminondas, but by other generals. Had Epaminon- 
das been then at home, this would hardly have been. 

The eclipse of the sun, which both Plutarch and Diodorus mention te 
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erful force of seven thousand hoplites into Thessaly, and put them. 
selves at the head of their partisans in that country. With this 
united army, they pressed Alexander hard, completely worsted him, 
and reduced him to submit to their own terms. He was compelled 
to relinquish alli his dependencies in Thessaly ; to confine himself 
to Phere, with its territory near the Gulf of Pagase ; and to 
swear adherence to Thebes as a leader. All Thessaly, together 
with the Phthiot Achzans and the Magnétes, became annexed te 
the headship of the Thebans, who thus acquired greater ascendency 
in Northern Greece than they had ever enjoyed before.! The 
power of Alexander was effectually put down on land ; but he still 
continued both powerful and predatory at sea, as will be seen in 
the ensuing year. 


have immediately preceded the out-march of Pelopidas, does not seem to 
have been as yet certainly identified. Dodwell, on the authority of an as- 
tronomical friend, places it on the 13th of June, 364 B.c., at five o’clock in 
the morning. On the other hand, Calvisius places it on the 13th of July in 
the same Julian year, at a quarter before eleven o’clock in the day (see 
L’Art de Vérifier les Dates, tom. i, p. 257). We may remark, that the day 
named by Dodwell (as he himself admits) would not fall within the Olym- 
pic year 364-363 B. c., but during the months preceding the commencement 
of that year. Moreover Dodwell speaks as if there were no other months 
in the year, except June, July, and August, fit for military expeditions ; an 
hypothesis not reasonable to admit. 

Sievers and Dr. Thirlwall both accept the eclipse mentioned by Dodwell, 
as marking the time when the expedition of Pelopidas commenced — June 
364 B.c. But against this, Mr. Clinton takes no notice of it in his tables, 
which seems to show that he was not satisfied as to the exactness of Dod- 
well’s statement or the chronological identity. If it should turn out, on 
farther astronomical calculations, that there occurred no eclipse of the sun 
in the year 363 B. c., visible at Thebes, — 1 should then fix upon the eclipse 
mentioned by Calvisius (13 July 364 B.c.) as identifying the time of the 
expedition of Pelopidas,; which would, on that supposition, precede by 
eight or nine months the commencement of the transmarine cruise of Epa- 
minondas. The eclipse mentioned by Calvisius is preferable to that men- 
tioned by Dodwell, because it falls within the Olympic year indicated by 
Diodorus. 

But it appears to me that farther astronomical information is bere re 
quired. 

’? Plutarch, Pelopid. c. 35. 
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CHAPTER LXXX. 
FROM THE DEATH OF PELOPIDAS TO THE BATTLE OF MANTINEA 


Ir was during this period,— while Epaminondas was absent 
with the fleet, and while Pelopidas was engaged in that Thessalian 
campaign from whence he never returned, — that the Thebans 
destroyed Orchomenus. That city, the second in the Beeotian 
federation, had always been disaffected towards Thebes; and the 
absence of the two great leaders, as well as of a large Theban force 
in Thessaly, seems to have been regarded by the Orchomenian 
Knights or Horsemen (the first and richest among the citizens, 
three hundred in number) as a favorable moment for attack. 
Some Theban exiles took part in this scheme, with a view to over- 
throw the existing government; and a day, appointed for a mili 
tary review near Thebes, was fixed for execution. A large num 
ber of conspirators joined, with apparent ardor. But before the day 
arrived, several of them repented and betrayed the plot to the Boo- 
otarchs ; upon which the Orchomenian horsemen were seized, 
brought before the Theban assembly, condemned to death, and 
executed. But besides this, the resolution was taken to destroy 
the town, to kill the male adults, and to sell the women and chil- 
dren into slavery.! This barbarous decree was executed, though 
probably a certain fraction found means to escape, forming the ker. 
nel of that population which was afterwards restored. The ful 
measure of ancient Theban hatred was thus satiated; a hatred, 
tracing its origin even to those mythical times when ‘Thebes was 
said to have paid tribute to Orchomenus. But the erasure of this 
venerable city from the list of autonomous units in Hellas, with the 
wholesale execution and sale of so many free kinsmen into slavery, 
excited strong sympathy throughout the neighbors, as well as re- 
pugnance against Theban cruelty ;2 a sentiment probably aggra 


! Diodor. xv, 79. 

2 See the sentiment expressed by Demosthenes cont. Leptinem, p. 489, 5 
121, — an oration delivered in 355 B. c.; eight years after the destruction of 
Orchomenus. 
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vated by the fact, which we must presume to have been concur 
rent, — that the Thebans appropriated the territory among thei 
own citizens. It would seem that the neighboring tcwn of Koro- 
neia shared the same fate; at least the two are afterwards spoken 
of together in such manner as to make us suppose so.! ‘Thebes 
thus absorbed into herself these two towns and territories to the 
north of her own city, as well as Platea and Thespiz to the south. 

We must recollect that during the supremacy of Sparta and 
the period of Theban struggle and humiliation, before the battle 
of Leuktra, Orchomenus had actively embraced the Spartan 
cause. Shortly after that victory, the Thebans had been anxious 
under their first impulse of resentment to destroy the city, but had 
been restrained by the lenient recommendations of Epaminondas.? 
All their half-suppressed wrath was revived by the conspiracy of 
the Orchomenian Knights; yet the extreme severity of the pro- 
ceeding would never have been consummated, but for the absence 
of Epaminondas, who was deeply chagrined on his return. He 
well knew the bitter censures which Thebes would draw upon 
herself by punishing the entire city for the conspiracy of the 
wealthy Knights, and in a manner even more rigorous than Pla- 
tea and Thespie; since the inhabitants of these two latter were 
expelled with their families out of Beeotia, while the Orchome- 


' Demosth. De Pace, p. 62, 5. 21; Philippic. I], p. 69, 5. 13, 5. 15; Fals, 
Leg. p. 375, s. 122; p. 387, 5. 162; p. 445, 5. 373. 

2 Diodor. xv, 57. 

3 Pausan. ix, 15, 2. 

Diodorus places in the same year all the three facts: — 1. The maritime 
expedition of Epaminondas. 2. The expedition of Pelopidas into Thessaly, 
his death, and the following Theban victories over Alexander of Pherag. 
The conspiracy of the Orchomenian Knights, and the destruction of Or- 
chomenus. 

The year in which he places them is, the archonship of Timokrates, — 
from Midsummer 364 to Midsummer 363 B. c. 

That the destruction of Orchomenus occurred during the absence of Epa- 
minondas, and that he was greatly distressed at it on his return,—is dis- 
tinctly stated by Pausanias ; who however is (in my judgment) so far mis- 
taken, that he refers the absence of Epaminondas to that previous occasion 
when he had gone into Thessaly to rescue Pelopidas from the dungeon of 
Alexander, 366 B. σ. 

This date is not so probable as the date assigned by Diodorus: nor de 
the chronological conc:ptions of Pausanias seem to me exact 
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nian male adults were slain, and the women and children sold inte 
slavery. 

On returning from his maritime expedition at the end of 368 
B. C., Epaminondas was reelected one of the Beeotarchs. He had 
probably intended to renew his cruise during the coming year. 
But his chagrin for the Orchomenian affair, and his grief for the 
death of Pelopidas,—an intimate friend, as well as ἃ political 
colleague whom he could trust, — might deter him from a second 
absence ; while the affairs of Peloponnesus also were now becom- 
ing so complicated, as to render the necessity of renewed ‘Theban 
interference again probable. 

Since the peace concluded in 366 B. c. with Corinth, Phlius, 
etc., Thebes had sent no army into that peninsula; though her 
harmost and garrison still continued at Tegea, perhaps at Mega- 
lopolis and Messéné also. The Arcadians, jealous of her as well 
as disunited among themselves, had even gone so far as to con- 
tract an alliance with her enemy Athens. The main conflict 
however now was, between the Arcadians and the Eleians, respect- 
ing the possession of Triphylia and the Pisatid. The Eleians 
about this time (365 B. 0.) came into alliance again with Sparta, 
relinquishing their alliance with Thebes; while the Acheans, 
having come into vigorous codperation with Sparta* ever since 
867 B. c. (by reaction against the Thebans, who, reserving the 
judicious and moderate peticy of Epaminondas, violently changed 
the Achzan governments), allied themselves with Elis also, in or 
before 365 B. c.3 And thus Sparta, though robbed by the pacifi- 
cation of 366 B. ©. of the aid of Corinth, Phlius, Epidaurus, ete, 
had now acquired in exchange Elis and Achaia, — confederates 
not less valuable. 

Triphylia, the territory touching the western coast of Pelopon- 
nesus, immediately north of the river Neda, —and the Pisatid 
(including the lower course of the river Alpheius and the plain 
of Olympia), immediately north of ‘Triphylia, — both of them 
between Messenia and Elis, — had been in former times conquer- 
ed and long held by the Eleians, but always as discontented sub- 
jects. Sparta, in the days of her unquestioned supremacy, had 


' Xen. Hellen. vii, 4, 19. * Xen Hellen vii, 1, 43. 
3 Xen. Hellen. vii, 4, 17. 
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found it politic to vindicate their independence, and had compelled 
the Eleians, after a war of two or three years, to renounce form- 
ally all dominion over them.! No sooner, however, had the bat- 
tle of Leuktra disarmed Sparta, than the Eleians reclaimed their 
lost dominion ;2 while the subjects on their side found new protec- 
tors in the Arcadians, and were even admitted, under pretence of 
kindred race, into the Pan-Arcadian confederacy.3 The Persian 
rescript brought down by Pelopidas (367-366 Β. 0.) seems to 
have reversed this arrangement, recognizing the imperial rights 
of the Eleians.4 But as the Arcadians had repudiated the rescript, 
it remained for the Eleians to enforce their imperial rights by 
arms, if they could. They found Sparta in the same interest as 
themselves ; not only equally hostile to the Arcadians, but also 
complaining that she had been robbed of Messéné, as they com- 
plained of the loss of Triphylia. Sparta had just gained a slight 
advantage over the Arcadians, in the recapture of Sellasia ; chiefly 
through the aid of a Syracusan reinforcement of twelve triremes, 
sent to them by the younger Dionysius, but with orders speedily 
to return.° 

Besides the imperial claims over Triphylia and the Pisatid, 
which thus placed Elis in alliance with Sparta and in conflict with 
Arcadia, — there was also a territory lying north of the Alpheius 
(on the hilly ground forming the western or Eleian side of Mount 
Erymanthus, between Elis and the north-western portion of Arca- 
dia), which included Lasion and the highland townships called 
Akroreii, and which was disputed between Elis and Arcadia. At 
this moment, it was included as a portion of the Pan-Arcadian 
ageregate ;6 but the Eleians, claiming it as their own and suddenly 
marching in along with a body of Arcadian exiles, seized and 
occupied Lasion as well as some of the neighboring Akroreii. 
The Arcadians were not slow in avenging the affront. A body 
of their Pan-Arcadian militia called the epariti, collected from 
the various cities and districts, marched to Lasion, defeated the 
Eleian hoplites with considerable loss both of men and arms, and 


* Xen. Hellen. iu, 8. 30, 31. * Xen. Hellen. vi, 5, 2. 

* Xen. Hellen. vii, 2, 26. 4 Xen. Hellen. vii, 1, 38. 

* Xen. Hellen. vii, 4, 12. 

6 It had been taken from Elis by Agis. at the peace of 399 B.c. after his 
victorious war (Xen Hellen. iii, 2, 31). 
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drove them out of the district. The victors recovered both La- 
sion and all the Akroreii, except Thraustus; after which they 
proceeded to the sacred ground of Olympia, and took formal pos- 
session of it, planting a garrison, protected by a regular stockaded 
circle, on the hill called Kronion. Having made good this posi- 
tion, they marched on even to the city of Elis itseit, which was 
unfortified (though it had a tenable acropolis), so that they were 
enabled to enter it, finding no resistance until they reached the 
agora. Here they found mustered the Eleian horsemen and the 
chosen hoplites, who repulsed them with sowe loss. But Elis 
was in great consternation; while a democratical opposition now 
manifested itself against the ruling oligarchy, — seizing the acro- 
polis in hopes of admitting the Arcadians. The bravery of the 
horsemen and hoplites, however, put down this internal movement, 
recovered the acropolis, and forced the malcontents, to the number 
of four hundred, to evacuate the city. Thus expelled, the latter 
seized and established themselves at Pylus (in the Eleian terri- 
tory, about nine miles from Elis towards the Arcadian border’), 
where they were reinforced not only by a body of Arcadians, but 
also by many of their partisans who came from the city to join 
them. From this fortified post, planted in the country like Deke- 
leia in Attica, they carried on harassing war against the Eleians 
in the city, and reduced them after some time to great straits. There 
were even hopes of compelling the city to surrender, and a frest 
invasion of the Arcadians was invited to complete the enterprise. 
The Eleians were only rescued by a reinforcement from their 
allies in Achaia, who came in large force and placed the city in 
safety ; so that the Arcadians could do nothing more than lay 
waste the territory around.? 

Retiring on this occasion, the Arcadians renewed their invasion 
not long afterwards ; their garrison still occupying Olympia, and 
the exiles continuing at Pylus. They now marched all across 
the country, even approaching Kylléné, the harbor of Elis on the 
western sea. Between the harbor and the city, the Eleians ven- 
tured to attack them, but were defeated with such loss, that their 
general Andromachus (who had prompted the attack) fell upon 
his sword in despair. The distress of the Eleians became greater 


’ Pausanias, vi, 22, 3 ? Xen. Hellen. vii, 4, 13-18, Diodor. xv, 77 
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than ever. In hopes of drawing off th: Arcadian invaders, they 
sent an envoy to Sparta, entreating that the Lacedemonians 
would make a diversion on their side of Arcadia. Accordingly, 
the Spartan prince Archidamus (son of king Agesilaus), invading 
the south-western portion of Arcadia, occupied a hill-town or post 
called Kromnus (seemingly in the territory of Megalopolis, and 
cutting off the communication between that city and Messéné), 
which he fortified and garrisoned with about two hundred Spar- 
tans and Pericki. The effect which the Eleians contemplated 
was produced. The Arcadian army (except the garrison of 
Olympia) being withdrawn home, they had leisure to act against 
Pylus. The Pylian exiles had recently made an abortive attempt 
upon Thalame, on their return from which they were overtaken 
and worsted by the Eleians, with severe loss in killed, and two 
hundred of their number ultimately made prisoners. Among 
these latter, all the Eleian exiles were at once put to death ; all 
the remainder sold for slaves.! 

Meanwhile the main Arcadian force, which had returned from 
Elis, was joined by allies, — Thebans,? Argeians, and Messenians, 
—and marched at once to Kromnus. They there blocked up the 
Lacedemonian garrison by a double palisade carried all around, 
which they kept a numerous force to occupy. In vain did Archie 
damus attempt to draw them off, by carrying his devastations inte 
the Skiritis and other portions of Arcadia ; for the Skirite, m 
former days dependents of Sparta and among the most valuable 
constituents of the Lacedemonian armies, had now become inde- 
pendent Arcadians. The blockade was still continued without 
interruption. Archidamus next tried to get possession of a hill- 
top which commanded the Arcadian position. But in marching 
along the road up, he encountered the enemy in great force, and 
was repulsed with some loss; himself being thrust through the 
thigh with a spear, and his relatives Polyzenidas and Chilon slain.t 


' Xen. Hellen. vii, 4, 26. 

? Xen. Hellen. vii, 4, 27. 

The Thebans who are here mentioned must have been soldiers m garti- 
son at Tegea, Megalopolis, or Messéné. No fresh Theban troops had come 
mto Peloponnesus. 

3 Thucyd. v, 68 ; Xen. Rep. Laced. xii, 3; xiii, 6. 

4 The seizure of Kromnus by the Lacedemonians, and the wound re 
ceived by Archidamus, are alluded to by Justin, vi, 6. 
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The Lacedemonian troops retreated for some space into a wider 
breadth of ground, where they were again formed in battle order, 
yet greatly discouraged both by the repulse and by the communi- 
cation of the names of the slain, who were among the most dis- 
tinguished soldiers of Sparta. The Arcadians on the contrary 
were advancing to the charge in high spirits, when an ancient 
Spartan, stepping forth from the ranks, shouted with a loud voice 
“What need to fight, gentlemen? Is it not better to conclude a 
truce and separate?” Both armies accepted the proposition joy- 
fully. The truce was concluded; the Lacedemonians took up 
their dead and retired: the Arcadians also retreated to the spot 
where they had gained their advantage, and there erected their 
trophy.! 

Under the graphic description here given by Xenophon, seems 
to be concealed a defeat of the Lacedemonians more serious than 
he likes to enunciate. The Arcadians completely gained their point, 
by continuing the blockade without interruption. One more attempt 
was made by the Lacedzmonians for the relief of their countrymen. 
Suddenly assailing the palisade at night, they succeeded in mas- 
tering the portion of it guarded by the Argeians.? They broke down 
an opening, and called to the besieged to hasten out. But the relief 
had come unexpected, so that only a few of those near at hand could 
profit by it to escape. The Arcadians, hurrying to the spot in large 
force, drove off the assailants and reénclosed the besieged, who were 
soon compelled to surrender for want of provisions. More than a 
hundred prisoners, Spartans and Periceki together, were distributed 
among the captors, — Argeians, Thebans, Arcadians, and Messe- 
nians, — one share to each.3 Sixty years before, the capture of 
two hundred and twenty Spartans and Lacedemonians in Sphak- 
teria, by Kleon and Demosthenes, had excited the extreme of in- 
credulous wonder throughout all Greece; emphatically noted by 
the impartial Thucydides.4 Now, not a trace of such sentiment 
appears, even in the philo-Laconian Xenophon. So sadly had 
Spartan glory declined! 


' Xen. Hellen. vii, 4, 20-25. Ὥς δὲ, πλήσιον ὄντων, ἀναβοῆσας τις τῶν 
πρεσβυτέρων εἶπε --- Ti dei ἡμᾶς, ὦ ἄνδρες, μάχεσϑαι, ἀλλ᾽ οὐ σπεισαμένου; 
διαλυϑῆναι; ἄσμενοι δὴ ἀμφότεροι ἀκούσαντες, ἐσπεισαντο. 

3 Xen. Hellen. vii, 4,27. The conjecture of Palmerius, — τοῦ κατὰ τοὺς 
Apyeiovc, — seems here just and necessary. 

3 Xen. Hellen. vii, 4, 27. 4 Tkacyd. iv, 40 
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Having thus put an end to the Spartan attack, the Arcadians 
resumed their aggression against Elis, in conjunction with a new 
project of considerable moment. It was now the spring immedi- 
ately preceding the celebration of the great quadrennial Olympie 
festival, which came about midsummer. ‘The presidency over this 
sacred ceremony had long been the cherished privilege of the Elei- 
ans, who had acquired it when they conquered the Pisatans — the 
inhabitants of the region immediately around Olympia, and the 
first curators of the festival in its most primitive state. These 
Pisatans, always reluctant subjects of Elis, had never lost the 
conviction that the presidency of the festival belonged to them of 
right; and had entreated Sparta to restore to them their right, 
thirty-five years before, when Agis as conqueror imposed terms of 
peace upon the Eleians.'' Their request had been then declined, 
on the ground that they were too poor and rude to do worthy honor 
to the ceremony. But on now renewing it, they found the Arcadians 
more compliant than the Spartans had been. The Arcadian gar 
rison, which had occupied the sacred plain of Olympia for more 
than a year, being strongly reinforced, preparation was made tor 
celebrating the fetival by the Pisatans under Arcadian protection. 
The Grecian states would receive with surprise, on this occasion, 
two distinct notices from official heralds, announcing to them the 
commencement of the hieromenia or sacred season, and the pre- 
cise day when the ceremonies would begin: for doubtless the 
Eleians, though expelled by force from Olympia, still asserted their 
rights and sent round their notices as usual. 

It was evident that this memorable plain, consecrated as it was 
to Hellenic brotherhood and communion, would on the present occa 
sion be dishonored by dispute and perhaps by bloodshed: for the 
Arcadians summoned to the spot, besides their own military 
strength, a considerable body of allies : two thousand hoplites from 
Argos, and four hundred horsemen from Athens. So imposing a 
force being considered sufficient to deter the unwarlike Eleians 
from any idea of asserting their rights by arms, the Arcadians and 
Pisatars began the festival with its ordinary routine of sacrifice 
and matches. Having gone through the chariot-race, they entered 
upon the pentathlon, or quintuple contest, wherein the running 


’ Xen. Hellen. iil, 2, 31. 
® Yen. Hellen. vii, 2, 29. Compare Pausanias, vi, 22, 2. 
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match and the wrestling-match came first in order. The running. 
match had already been completed, and those who had been suc: 
cessful enough in it to go on contending for the prize in the other 
four points, had begun to wrestle in the space between the stadium 
and the great altar,'— when suddenly the Eleians were seen en- 
tering the sacred ground in arms, accompanied by their allies the 
Achzeans, and marching up to the opposite bank of the little river 
Kladeus, — which flowed at a little distance to the westward of the 
Altis, or interior enclosed precinct of Zeus, falling afterwards into 
the Alpheius. Upon tl.is the Arcadians drew up in armed order, 
on their own side of the Kladeus, to resist the farther approach 
of the Hiecians.? The latter, with a boldness for which no one gave 


1 Xen. Hellen. vii, 4,29. Kal τὴν μὲν ἱπποδρομίαν ἤδη éreroinKecav, καὶ τὰ 
ὁρομικὰ τοῦ πεντάϑλου οἱ δ᾽ εἰς πάλην ἀφικόμενοι οὐκέτι EV τῷ δρόμῳ, 
ἀλλὰ μεταξὺ τοὺ ὁρόμον καὶ τοὺ βωμοῦ ἐπάλαιον. Oi γὰρ Ἦλειοι παρῆ- 
σαν ἤδη, etc. 

Diodorus erroneously represents (xv, 78) the occurrence as if the Eleians 
had been engaged in celebrating the festival, and as if the Pisatans and 
Arcadians had marched up and attacked them while doing so. The Ele- 
jans were really the assailants. 

? Hen. Hellen. d.c. Οἱ γὰρ λεῖοι παρῆσαν σὺν τοῖς ὅπλοις εἰς τὸ τέ- 
wevoc. Οἱ δὲ ᾿Αρκάδες ποῤῥωτέρω μὲν οὐκ ἀπήντησαν, ἐπὶ δὲ τοῦ Κλαδάον 
ποτάμου παρετάξαντο, ὃς παρὰ τὴν "Αλτιν καταῤῥέων εἰς τὸν ᾿Αλφειον ἐμβάλ- 
λει. Καὶ μὴν οἱ Ἠλεϊοι τἀπὶ ϑάτερα τοῦ ποτάμου παρετὰξ 
αντο, σφαγιασάμενοι δὲ εὐϑὺς ἐχώρουν. 

The τέμενος must here be distinguished from the Altis; as meaning the 
entire breadth of consecrated ground at Olympia, of which the Altis formed 
a smaller interior portion enclosed with a wall. The Eleians entered into 
the τέμενος before they crossed the river Kladeus, which flowed through the 
τέμενος, but alongside of the Altis. The tomb of Gfnomaus, which was 
doubtless included in the τέμενος, was on the right bank of the Kladeus 
‘Pausan. vi, 21, 3); while the Altis was on the left bank of the river. 

Colonel Leake (in his Peloponnesiaca, pp. 6, 107) has give a copious and 
instructive exposition of the ground of Olympia, as well as of the notices 
left by Pausanias respecting it. Unfortunately, little can be made out cer- 
tainly, except the position of the great temple of Zeus in the Altis. Mei- 
ther the positions assigned to the various buildings, the Stadion, or the 
Hippodrome, by Colonel Leake,—nor those proposed by Kiepert in the 
plan comprised in his maps —nor by Ernst Curtius, in the Plan annexed 
to his recent Dissertation called Olymma (Berlin, 1852) — rest upon very 
sufficient evidence. Perhaps future excavations may hereafter reveal mucb 
that is now unknown. 
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them credit, forded the rivulet, headed by Stratolas with his che 
sen band of three hundred, and vigorously charged first the Arca 
dians, next the Argeians; both of whom were defeated and driven 
back. The victorious Eleians forced their way into the Altis, and 
pressed forward to reach the great altar. But at every step of their 
advance the resistance became stronger, aided as it was by nume- 
rous buildings, — the senate-house, the temple of Zeus, and various 
porticos, — which both deranged their ranks, and furnished excel 
lent positions of defence for darters and archers on the roofs. 
Stratolas was here slain; while his troops, driven out of the sacred 
ground, were compelled to recross the Kladeus. The festival was 
then resumed and prosecuted in its usual order. But the Arcadi- 
ans were so afraid of a renewed attack on the following day, that 
they not only occupied the roofs of all the buildings more com- 
pletely than before, but passed the night in erecting a palisade of 
defence ; tearing down for that purpose the temporary booths 
which had been carefully put up to accommodate the crowd of visi- 
tors.' Such precautions rendered the place unassailable, so that 
the Eleians ‘were obliged to return home on the next day; not 
without sympathy and admiration among many of the Greeks, for 
the unwonted boldness which they had displayed. They revenged 
themselves by pronouncing the 104th Olympiad to be no Olympiad 
at all, and by registering it as such in their catalogue, when they 
regained power; preserving however the names of those who had 
been proclaimed victors, which appeared in the lists like the rest 

Such was the unholy combat which dishonored the sanctuary of 
Pan-hellenic brotherhood, and in which the great temple, with its 
enthroned inmate the majestic Zeus of Pheidias, was for the first 
time turned into a fortress against its habitual presidents the Ele- 
ians. It was a combat wherein, though both Thebes and Sparta, 
the competing leaders of Greece, stand clear, Athens as well 88 
most of the Peloponnesian chief states were implicated. It had 
been brought on by the rapacious ambition of the Arcadians, and 
its result seemed to confirm them, under color of Pisatan presi- 
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I cannot agree with Colonel Leake nowever in supposing ‘hat Pisa was 
at any time a city, and afterwards deserte:!. 

* Xen. Hellen. vii, 4,32. ὥστε οὐδ᾽ ἀνεπαύσαντο τῆς νυκτὸς ἐκκόπτοντϑῃ 
'd διαπεπονημένα σκηνώματα, ete. 

* Diodor. xv, 78; Pausanias, vi, 8, 2. 
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dency, in the permanent mastery of Olympia. But in spite of such 
apparent promise, it was an event which carried in itself the seeds 
ef violent reaction. We cannot doubt that the crowd of Grecian 
spectators present were not merely annoyed by the interruption 
of the proceedings and by the demolition of their tents, but alse 
deeply shocked by the outrage to the sacred ground, — “ imminen- 
tium templorum religio.”! Most of them probably believed the 
Eleians to be the rightful presidents, having never either seen or 
heard of any one else in that capacity. And they could hardly help 
feeling strong sympathy for the unexpected courage of these dis- 
possessed presidents; which appeared so striking to Xenophoa 
(himself perhaps a spectator) that he ascribes it to a special inspi- 
ration of the gods. 

If they disapproved of the conduct of the Arcadians and Pisatans 
@s an unjust intrusion, they would disapprove yet more of that 
spoliation of the rich temples at Olympia, whereby the intruders 
rewarded themselves. The Arcadians, always on the look-out for 
plunder and pay as mercenary soldiers, found themselves sup- 
plied with both, in abundant measure, from this war: the one 
from the farms, the stock, and the field-laborers, of the Eleian 
neighborhood generally, more plentiful than in any part of Pelo 
ponnesus ;? the other from the ample accumulation, both of money 
and of precious offerings, distributed over the numerous temples 
at Olympia. The Pisatans, now installed as administrators, would 
readily consent to appropriate these treasures to the pay of their 
own defenders, whom they doubtless considered as acting in the 
service of the Olympian Zeus. Accordingly the Epariti, the militia 
of joint Arcadia, were better paid than ever they had been betore 
so that the service attracted numerous volunteers of the poorer 


class.4 


i Tacitus, Hist. i, 40. He is describing the murder of Galba in the Fo- 
rum at Rome, by the Othonian soldiers: — 

“Tgitur milites Romani, quasi Vologeser aut Pacorum avito Arsacida- 
rum solio depulsuri, ac non Imperatorem suum, inermem et senem, truci- 
dare pergerent — disjecta plebe, proculcato Senatu, truces armis, rapidis 
equis, forum irrumpunt : nec illos Capitolii aspectus, et imminentium tem- 
plorum religio, et priores et futuri Principes, terruere, quominus facerent 
scelus, cujus ultor est quisquis successit.” 2 Xen. Hellen. vii, 4, 3% 

3 Xen. Hellen. iii, 2, 26; Polybius, iv, 73. “ Xen. Hellen. vii, 4, 33, 34 
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At the outset of the Peloponnesian war, the Corinthians and 
Spartans had talked of prosecuting it in part by borrowed money 
from the treasuries of Delphi and Olympia.! How far the pro- 
ject had ever been executed, we have no information. But at 
least, it had not been realized in any such way as to form a pre- 
cedent for the large sums now appropriated by the Pisatans and 
Arcadians ; which appropriation accordingly excited much outcry, 
as flagrant rapacity and sacrilege. This sentiment was felt with 

suliar force among many even of the Arcadians themselves, the 
guilty parties. Moreover some of the leaders employed had 
made important private acquisitions for themeslves, so as to pro- 
voke both resentment and jealousy among their rivals. The Pan- 
Arcadian communion, recently brought together and ill-cemented, 
was little calculated to resist the effect of any strong special cause 
of dissension. It was composed of cities which had before been 
accustomed to act apart and even in hostility to each other; espe- 
cially Mantinea and Tegea. These two cities now resumed their 
ancient rivalry.2 The Mantineans, jealous both of Tegea and 
Megalopolis, began to labor underhand against Arcadian unity 
and the Theban alliance,— with a view to renewed connection 
with Sparta; though only five years before, they had owed to 
Thebes the reéstablishment of their own city, after it had been 
broken up into villages by Spartan force. The appropriation of 
the sacred funds, offensive as it was to much of sincere sentiment, 
supplied them with a convenient ground for commencing opposi- 
tion. In the Mantinean assembly, a resolution was passed, renounc- 
ing all participation in the Olympic treasures; while at the same 
time an adequate sum was raised among the citizens, to furnish 
pay for all members of the Epariti who came from their city. 
This sum was forwarded to the officers in command; who however 
not only refused to receive it; but even summoned the authors of 
the proceeding to take their trial before the Pan-Arcadian assem- 
bly,—the Ten Thousand at Megalopolis,—on the charge of 
breaking up the integrity of Arcadia.3 The Mantinean leaders 


' Thucyd. i, 121. 

Perikles in his speech at Athens alludes to this understocd purpose of 
the Spartans and their confederacy (Thucyd. i, 143). 

2 Xen. Hellen. vii, 4, 33, 34; Diodor. xv, 82; Pausanias, vii, 8, 6. 

3 Xen. Hellen. vii, 4,33. φάσκοντες αὐτοὺς Avuaiverda: τὸ ᾿Αρκαδικὼ 
ἐνεκαλοῦντο εἰς τοὺς μυρίους τοὺς προστάτας αὐτῶν, etc. 
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thus summoned, having refused to appear, and being condemned 
in their absence by the Ten Thousand,—a detachment of the 
epariti was sent to Mantinea to secure their persons. But the 
gates were found shut, and the order was set at defiance. So 
much sympathy was manifested in Arcadia towards the Manti- 
neans, that many other towns copied their protest. Nay, even 
the majority of the Ten Thousand themselves, moved by repeated 
appeals made to them in the name of the offended gods, were 
gradually induced to adopt it also, publicly renouncing and inter- 
dicting all farther participation in the Olympian treasures. 

Here was a just point carried, and an important advantage 
gained, in desisting from a scandalous misappropriation. The 
party which had gained it immediately sought to push it farther. 
Beginning as the advocates of justice and of the Olympian Zeus, 
the Mantineans speedily pronounced themselves more clearly as 
the champions of oligarchy; friendly to Sparta and adverse to 
Thebes. Supplies from Olympia being no longer obtained, the 
means presently failed, of paying the epariti or public militia 
Accordingly, such members of that corps as were too poor to con- 
tinue without pay, gradually relinquished the service; while on 
the other hand, the more wealthy and powerful citizens, by pre- 
concerted understanding with each other, enrolled themselves in 
large numbers, for the purpose of getting the national force out of 
the hands of the opposite party and into their own.! The leaders 
of that opposite party saw plainly, that this oligarchical move- 
ment would not only bring them to severe account for the appro- 
priation of the sacred treasure, but would also throw Arcadia 
again into alliance with Sparta. Accordingly they sent .omation 
to the Thebans of the impending change of policy, inviting them 
to prevent it by an immediate expedition into Arcadia. Informed 
of this proceeding,? the opposite leaders brought it before the 
Pan-Arcadian assembly ; in which they obtained a resolution, that 
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1 Xen. Hellen. vii, 4, 34. 

2 Xen. Hellen. vii, 4,34. Of δὲ τὰ κράτιστα τῇ Πελοποννήσῳ 
βουλευόμενοι ἔπεισαν τὸ κοινὸν τῶν ᾿Αρκάδων, πέμψαντας βρέ σβεις εἰπεῖν 
φοῖς Θηβαίοις, ete. 

The phrase here used by Xenophon, to describe the oligarchical party, 
marks his philo-Laconian sentiment. Compare vii, 5, 1. οἱ κηδόμενοι τῆς 
Πελοποννήσου, ete. 
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envoys should be despatched to Thebes, desiring that no ‘Theban 
army might enter into Arcadia until formally summoned, — and 
cancelling the preceding invitation as unauthorized. At the same 
time, the assembly determined to conclude peace with the Eleians, 
and to restore to them the locality of Olympia with all their pre- 
vious rights. The Eleians gladly consented, and peace was accord- 
ingly concluded.! 

The transactions just recounted occupied about one year and 
nine or ten months, from Midsummer 364 Β. c. (the time of the 
battle at Olympia) to about April 362 Β. c. The peace was gen- 
erally popular throughout Arcadia, seemingly even among the 
cities which adhered to Thebes, though it had been concluded 
without consulting the Thebans. Even at Tegea, the centre of 
Theban influence, satisfaction was felt at the abandonment of the 
mischievous aggression and spoliation of Olympia, wherein the 
Thebans had had no concern. Accordingly when the peace, have 
ing been first probably sworn in other Arcadian cities, came to be 
sworn also at Tegea, — not only the city authorities, but also the 
Theban harmost, who occupied the town with a garrison of three 
hundred Beeotians, were present and took part in the ceremony. 
After it had been finished, most of the Mantineans went home; 
their city being both unfriendly to Tegea and not far distant. But 
many other Arcadians passed the evening in the town, celebrating 
the peace by libations, pwans, and feasting. On a sudden the 
gates were shut by order, and the most prominent of the oligarchi- 
cal party were arrested as they sat at the feast, by the Boeotiar 
garrison and the Arcadian Epariti of the opposite party. The 
leaders seized were in such considerable number, as to fill both 
the prison and the government-house; though there were few 
Maniineans among them, since most of these last had gone home. 
Among the rest the consternation was extreme. Some let them- 
selves down from the walls, others escaped surreptitiously by the 
gates. Great was the indignation excited at Mantinea on the fol- 
lowing morning, when the news of this violent arrest was brought 
thither. The authorities, — while they sent round the intelligence 
to the remaining Arcadian cities, inviting them at once to armas, 
despatched heralds to Tegea, demanding all the Mantinean 


1 Xen. Hellen. ἐ. 6. 
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prisoners there detained. They at the same time protested em- 
phatically against the arrest or the execution of any Arcadian, 
without previous trial before the Pan-Arcadian community; and 
they pledged themselves in the name of Mantinea, to answer for 
the appearance of any Arcadian against whom charges might be 
preferred.' 

Upon receiving this requisition, the Theban harmost forthwith 
released all his prisoners. He then called together an assembly, 
—seemingly attended by only a few persons, from feelings of 
mistrust,2— wherein he explained that he had been misled, and 
that he had ordered the arrest upon a false report that a Lacede- 
monian force was on the borders, prepared to seize the city im 
concert with treacherous correspondents within. A vote was 
passed accepting the explanation, though (according to Xenophon) 
no one believed it. Yet envoys were immediately sent to Thebes 
probably from the Mantineans and other Arcadians, complaining 
loudly of his conduct, and insisting that he should be punished 
with death. 

On a review of the circumstances, there seems reason for believ- 
ing that the Theban officer gave a true explanation of the motives 
under which he had acted. The fact of his releasing the prison- 
ers at the first summons, is more consistent with this supposition 
than with any other. Xenophon indeed says that his main object 
was to get possession of the Mantineans, and that, when he found 
but few of the latter among the persons seized, he was indifferent 
to the detention of the rest. But if such had been his purpose, 
he would hardly have set about it in so blind and clumsy a man 
ner. He would have done it while the Mantineans were still in 
the town, instead of waiting until after their departure. He would 
not have perpetrated an act offensive as well as iniquitous, without 
assuring himself that it was done at a time when the determining 
purpose was yet attainable. On the other hand, nothing can be 
more natural than the supposition that the more violent among 
the Arcadian epariti believed in the existence of a plot to betray 
Tegea to the Lacedemonians, and impressed the Theban with a 
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1 Xen. Hellen. vii, 4, 37, 38. 
3 Xen. Hellen. vii, 39. συγκαλέσας τῶν ᾿Αρκ τέων ὅποσοί ye δὴ συνελϑεοῖς 


ἠθέλησαν, ἀπελογεῖτο, ὡς ἐξαπατεϑείη. 
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persuasion of the like impending danger. To cause a revolu‘ion 
in Tegea, would be a great point gained for the oligarchical party, 
and would be rendered comparatively practicable by the congre 
gation of a miscellaneous body of Arcadians in the town. It is 
indeed not impossible, that the idea of such a plot may really have 
been conceived; but it is at least highly probable, that the likeli- 
hood of such an occurrence was sincerely believed in by oppo» 
nents.! 

The explanation of the Theban governor, affirming that his 
order for arrest had either really averted, or appeared to hira 
indispensable to avert, a projected treacherous betrayal, — reached 
Thebes at the same time as the complaints against him. It was 
not only received as perfectly satisfactory, but Epaminondas even 
replied to the complainants by counter-complaints of his own, — 
“ The arrest (he said) was an act more justifiable than the release 
of those arrested. You Arcadians have already committed trea- 
son against us. It was on your account, and at your request, thar 
we carried the war into Peloponnesus,— and you now conclude 
peace without consulting us! Be assured that we shall presently 
come in arms into Arcadia, and make war to support our partisans 
in the country.” 2 

Such was the peremptory reply which the Arcadian envoy 
brought back from Thebes, announcing to his countrymen that 
they must prepare for war forthwith. They accordingly concerted 
measures for resistance with the Eleians and Achwans. They 
sent an invitation to the Lacedemonians to march into Arcadia, 
and assist in repelling any enemy who should approach for the 
; Urpose of subjugating Peloponnesus, — yet with the proviso, as 
to head-ship, that each state should take the lead when the war 
was in its own territory ; and they farther sent to solicit aid from 
Athens. Such were the measures taken by the Mantineans and 
their partisans, now forming the majority in the Pan-Arcadian 
aggregate, who (to use the language of Xenophon) “ were really 
solicitous for Peloponnesus.”? “Why do these Thebans (said 


" The representation of Diodorus (xv, 82), though very loose and vague. 
gives us to understand that the two opposing parties at Tegea came to am 
actual conflict of arms, on occasion of the peace. 

* Xen. Hellen. vii, 4, 40. 

5. Xen. Hellen. vii 5,1. Οἱ κηδόμινοι τῆ; Πελοποννήσον. 
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they) march into our country when we desire them not to come? 
For what other purpose, except to do us mischief ? to make us do 
mischief to each other, in order that both parties may stand in 
need of them? to enfeeble Peloponnesus as much as possible, in 
order that they may hold it the more easily in slavery?” ! 
Such is the language which Xenophon repeats, with a sympathy 
plainly evincing his philo-Laconian bias. For when we follow 
the facts as he himself narrates them, we shall find them much 
more in harmony with the reproaches which he puts into the 
mouth of Epaminondas. Epaminondas had first marched into 
Peloponnesus (in 369 B. c.) at the request of both Arcadians and 
Eleians, for the purpose of protecting them against Sparta. He 
had been the first to give strength and dignity to the Arcadians, 
by organizing them into a political aggregate, and by forming a 
strong frontier for them against Sparta, in Messéné and Megalo- 
polis. When thus organized, the Arcadians had manifested both 
jealousy of Thebes, and incompetence to act wisely for themselves. 
They had caused the reversal of the gentle and politic measures 
adopted by Epaminondas towards the Achzan cities, whom they 
had thus thrown again into the arms of Sparta. They had, of 
their own accord, taken up the war against Elis and the mischiev- 
ous encroachment at Olympia. On the other hand, the Thebans 
had not marched into Peloponnesus since 367 B. c. —an interval 
now of nearly five years. .They had tried to persuade the Arca- 
dians to accept the Persian rescript, and to desist from the idea of 
alliance with Athens; but when refused, they had made no 
attempt to carry either of these points by force. Epaminondas 
had a fair right now to complain of them for having made peace 
with Elis and Achaia, the friends and allies of Sparta, without 
any consultation with Thebes. He probably believed that there 
had been a real plot to betray Tegea to the Lacedemonians, as 
one fruit of this treacherous peace; and he saw plainly that the 
maintenance of the frontier line against Sparta, — Tegea, Megal- 
opolis, and Messéné, — could no longer be assured without a new 
Theban invasion. 

This appears to me the reasonable estimate of the situation m 
Peloponnesus, in June 362 B. c. — immediately before the last ine 
vasion of Epaminondas. We cannot trust the unfavorable judg 


--.--. ———— | 


' Xen. Hellen. vii, 5, 2, 3. 
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ment of Xenophon with regard either to this great man or to the 
Thebans. It will not stand good, even if compared with the facts 
related by himself; still less probably wouid it stand, if we had 
the facts from an impartial w:tness. 

I have already recounted as much as can be made out of the 
proceedings of the Thebans, between the return of Pelopidas from 
Persia with the rescript (ir the winter 367-366 B.c.) to the close 
of 363 8.c. In 366-365 B.c., they had experienced great loss 
and humiliatior in Thessaly connected with the detention of Pelo- 
pidas, whom they had with difficulty rescued from the dungeon of 
Phere. In 364-363 B.c., Pelopidas had been invested with 8 
fresh command in Thessaly, and though he was slain, the Theban 
arms had been eminently successful, acquiring more complete 
mastery of the country than ever they possessed before ; while 
Epaminondas, having persuaded his countrymen to aim at naval 
supremacy, had spent the summer of 363 B.C. as admiral of a 
powerful Theban fleet on the coast of Asia. Returning to Thebes 
at the close of 363 B.c., he found his friend Pelopidas slain 3 
while the relations of Thebes, both in Peloponnesus and in Thes- 
saly, were becoming sufficiently complicated to absorb his whole 
attention on land, without admitting farther aspirations towards 
maritime empire. He had doubtless watched, as it went on, the 
gradual change of politics in Arcadia (in the winter ane spring of 
863-362 B.c.), whereby the Mantinean and oligarchical party, 
profiting by the reaction of sentiment against the proceedings at 
Olympia, had made itself a majority in the Pan-Arcadian assembly 
and militia, so as to conclude peace with Elis, and to present the 
prospect of probable alliance with Sparta, Elis, and Achaia, 
This political tendency was doubtless kept before Epaminondas 


by the Tegean party in Arcadia, opposed to the party of Mantinea ; - 


being communicated to him with partisan exaggerations even 
beyond the reality. The danger, actual or presumed, οἵ Tegea, 
with the arrest which had been there operated, satisfied him that a 
powerfrl Theban intervention could be no longer deferred. As 
Beeotarch, he obtained the consent of his countrymen to assemble 
a Beotian force, to summon the allied contingents, and to conduct 
this joint expedition into Peloponnesus. 

The army with which he began his march was numerous and 
imposing. It comprised all the Boeotians and Eubeans, with a 
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large number of ‘Thessalians (some even sent by Alexander of Phe 
re, who had now become a dependent ally of Thebes), the Lokrians, 
Malians, AZnianes, and probably various other allies from North- 
ern Greece ; though the Phokians declined to join, alleging that 
their agreement with Thebes was for alliance purely defensive.! 
Having passed the line of Mount Oneium, — which was no longer 
defended, as it had been at his former entrance, — he reached Ne- 
mea, where he was probably joined by the Sikyonian contingent? 
and where he halted, in hopes of intercepting the Athenian cone 
tingent in their way to join his enemies. He probably had infor- 
mation which induced him to expect them ;° but the information 
turned out false. The Athenians never appeared, and it was un- 
derstood that they were preparing to cross by sea to the eastern 
coast of Laconia. After a fruitless halt, he proceeded onward to 
Tegea, where his Peloponnesian allies all presently joined him: 
the Arcadians of Tegea, Pallantium, Asea, and Megalopolis, the 
Messenians — (all these forming the line of frontier against Laco- 
nia) — and the Argeians. 

The halt at Nemea, since Epaminondas missed its direct pure 
pose, was injurious in another way, as it enabled the main body 
of his Peloponnesian enemies to concentrate at Mantinea; which 
junction might probably have been prevented, had he entered Ar- 
cadia without delay. A powerful Peloponnesian army was there 
united, consisting of the Mantineans with the major part of the 
other Arcadians,——the Eleians,— and the Achzans. Invitation 
had been sent to the Spartans; and old Agesilaus, now in his 
eightieth year, was in full march with the Lacedemonian forces 
to Mantinea. Besides this, the Athenian contingent was immedi- 
ately expected ; especially valuable from its cavalry, since the 
Peloponnesians were not strong in that description of force, — 
some of them indeed having none at all. 

Epaminondas established his camp and place of arms within the 
walls of Tegea; a precaution which Xenophon praises, as making 
his troops more secure and comfortable, and his motions less ob- 


Xen. Hellen. vii, 5, 5; Diodor. xv, 85. 
Diodor. xv, 85. 
3 The explanation which Xenophon gives of this halt at Nemea, — as if 
Epaminondas was determined to it by a pecuiar hatred of Athens (Hellen 
vii, 5, 6) — seems alike fanciful and ill-tempered. 
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servable by the enemy.! He next marched to Mantinea, to provoke 
the enemy to an action before the Spartans and Athenians joined ; 
but they kept carefully on their guard, close to Mantinea, too 
strongly posted to be forced.2 On returning to his camp in Te- 
gea, he was apprised that Agesilaus with the Spartan force, having 
quitted Sparta on the march to Mantinea, had already made some 
progress and reached Pelléné. Upon this he resolved to attempt 
the surprise of Sparta by a sudden night-march from Tegea, which 
lay in the direct road from Sparta to Mantinea, while Agesilaus i 
getting from Sparta to Mantinea had to pursue a more circuitous 
route to the westward. Moving shortly after the evening meal, 
Epaminondas led the Theban force with all speed towards Sparta; 
and he had well-nigh come upon that town, “like a nest of unpro- 
tected young birds,” at a moment when no resistance could have 
been made. Neither Agesilaus, nor any one else, expected so dar- 
ing and well-aimed a blow, the success of which would have changed 
the face of Greece. Nothing saved Sparta except the providen- 
tial interposition of the gods,3 signified by the accident that a Kre- 
tan runner hurried to Agesilaus, with the news that the Thebans 
were in full march southward from Tegea, and happened to arrest 
in time his farther progress towards Mantinea. Agesilaus instantly 
returned back with the troops around him to Sparta, which was 
thus put in a sufficient posture of defence before the Thebans ar- 
rived. Though sufficient for the emergency, however, his troops 
were not numerous ; for the Spartan cavalry and mercenary forces 
were still absent, having been sent forward to Mantinea. Orders 
were sent for the main army at that city to hasten immediately to 
the relief of Sparta.4 


* Xen. Hellen. vii, 5, 8. ? Plutarch, De Gloria Athen. p, 346 B. 

3 Xen. Hellen. vii, 5,10. Καὶ ei μὴ Κρὴς, ϑείᾳ τινὲ μοίρᾳ προσελϑὼν, 
ἐξήγγειλε τῷ ᾿Αγησιλάῳ προσιὸν τὸ στράτευμα, ἔλαβεν ἂν τὴν πόλιν ὥσπερ 
εοττιὰν, παντάπασιν ἔρημον τῶν ἀμυνοι μένων. 

Diodorus coincides in the main fact (xv, 82, 83), though with many inac- 
euracies of detail. He gives a very imperfect idea of this narrow escape 
of Sparta, which is fally attested by Xenophon, even against his ow? par- 
tialities. 

Kallisthenes asserted that the critical intelligence had been conveyed to 
Agesilaus by a Thespian named Euthynus (Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 34). 

4 Xenophon (Hellen. vii, 5, 10, 11) describes these facts in a manner dif 
ferent on several points from Polybius (ix, 8), and from Diodorus (xv, 88} 
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The march of Epaminondas had been undertaken only on the 
probability, well-nigh realized, of finding Sparta undefended. He 
was in no condition to assault the city, if tolerably occupied, — 
atill less to spend time before it; for he knew that the enemy from 
Mantinea would immediately follow him into Laconia, within which 
ne did not choose to hazard a general action. He found it imprac- 
ticable to take this unfortified, yet unassailable city, Sparta, even 
at his former invasion of 370-369 B. c. ; when he had most part 
of Peloponnesus in active cooperation with him, and when the 
Lacedemonians had no army in the field. Accordingly, though he 
crossed the Eurotas and actually entered into the city οἵ Spartal 
(which had no walls to keep him out), yet as soon as he perceived 
the roofs manned with soldiers and other preparations for resist- 
ance, he advanced with great caution, not adventuring into the 
streets and amidst the occupied houses. He only tried to get pos- 
session of various points of high ground commanding the city, 
from whence it might be possible to charge down upon the defend- 
ers with advantage. But even here, though inferior in number 
they prevented him from making any impression. And Archida- 
mus son of Agesilaus, sallying forth unexpectedly beyond the line 


Xenophon’s authority appears to me better in itself, while his narrative is 
also more probable. He states distinctly that Agesilaus heard the news 
of the Theban march while he was yet at Pelléné (on the road to Mantinea, 
to which place a large portion of the Spartan troops had already gone for. 
ward), — that he turned back forthwith, and reached Sparta before Epami- 
nondas, with a division not numerous, yet sufficient to put the town ina 
state of defence. Whereas Polybius affirms, that Agesilaus heard the news 
when he was at Mantinea,—that he marched from thence with the whole 
army to Sparta, but that Epaminondas reached Sparta before him, had 
already attacked the town and penetrated into the market-place, when Age 
silaus arrived and drove him back. Diodorus relates that Agesilaus never 
left Sparta, but that the other king Agis, who had been sent with the army 
to Mantinea, divining the plans of Epaminondas, sent word by some swift 
Kretan runners to Agesilaus and put him upon his guard. 

Wesseling remarks justly that the mention of Agis must be a mistake, 
that the second king of Sparta at that time was named Kleomenes. 

Polyznus (ii, 3, 10) states correctly that Agesilaus reached Sparta before 
Epaminondas ; but he adds many other details which are too uncertain 
to copy. 

* Xen. Hellen. vii, 5, 11. ᾿Επεὶ δὲ ἐγένετο Ἐπαμινώνδας ἐν τῇ πόλει 
τῶν Σπαρτιατῶν, ete. 
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of defence, with a small company of one hundred hoplites, scram. 
bled over some difficult ground in his front, and charged the The 
bans even up the hill, with such gallantry, that he actually beat 
them back with some loss; pursuing them for a space, until he was 
himself repulsed and forced to retreat.! The bravery of the Spar- 
tan Isidas, too, son of Phcebidas the captor of the Theban Kadmeia, 
did signal honor to Sparta, in this day of her comparative decline. 
Distinguished for beauty and stature, this youth sallied forth naked 
and unshielded, with his body oiled as in the palestra. Wielding 
in his right hand a spear and in his left a sword, he rushed among 
the enemy, dealing death and destruction ; in spite of which he was 
suffered to come back unwounded : so great was the awe inspired 
by his singular appearance and desperate hardihood. The ephors 
decorated him afterwards with a wreath of honor, but at the same 
time fined him for exposing himself without defensive armor.? 
Though the Spartans displayed here an honorable gallantry, 
yet these successes, in themselves trifling, are magnified into im- 
portance only by the partiality of Xenophon. The capital fact waa, 
that Agesilaus had heen accidentally forewarned so as to get back 
to Sparta and put it in defence before the Thebans arrived. As 
goon as Epaminondas ascertained this, he saw that his project was 
no longer practicable ; nor did he do more than try the city round, 
to see if he could detect any vulnerable point, without involving 
himself in a hazardous assault. Baffled in his first scheme, he 
applied himself, with equal readiness of resource and celerity of 
motion, to the execution of a second. He knew that the hostile are 
my from Mantinea would be immediately put in march for Sparta, 
to ward off all danger from that city. Now the straight road from 
Mantinea to Sparta (a course nearly due south all the way) lying 
through Tegea, was open to Epaminondas, but uot to the enemy, 
who would be forced to take another and more circuitous route, 
probably by Asea and Pallantion ; so that he was actually nearer 
to Mantinea than they. He determined to return to Tegea forth- 
with, while they were on their march towards Sparta, and before 


1 Xen. Hellen. vii, 5, 12, 13. 

Justin (vi, 7) greatiy exaggerates the magnitude and violence of the 
contest. He erroneously represents that Agesilaus did not reach Sparte 
ill after Epaminondas. 

* Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 94. 
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they could be apprised of his change of purpose. Breaking up 
accordingly, with scarce any interval of rest, he marched back to 
Tegea; where it became absolutely indispensable to give repose 
to his hoplites, after such severe fatigue. But he sent forward his 
cavalry without any delay, to surprise Mantinea, which would be 
now (he well knew) unprepared and undefended ; with its military 
force absent on the march to Sparta, and its remaining population, 
free as well as slave, largely engaged in the fields upon the carry- 
ing of harvest. Nothing less than the extraordinary ascendency 
of Epaminondas, — coupled with his earnestness in setting forth 
the importance of the purpose, as well as the probable plunder, — 
could have prevailed upon the tired horsemen to submit to such 
additional toil, while their comrades were enjoying refreshment 
and repose at Tegea.! 

Everything near Mantinea was found in the state which Epam 
nondas anticipated. Yet the town was preserved, and his well- 
laid scheme defeated, by an unexpected contingency which the 
Mantineans doubtless ascribed to the providence of the gods, — as 
Xenophon regards the previous warning given to Agesilaus. The 
Athenian cavairy had arrived, not an hour before, and had just 
dismounted from their horses within the walls of Mantinea. Hav. 
ing departed from Eleusis (probably after ascertaining that Epami- 
nondas no longer occupied Nemea), they took their evening meai 
and rested at the isthmus of Corinth, where they seem to have ex- 
perienced some loss or annoyance.2 They then passed forward 
through Kleone to Mantinea, arriving thither without having 
broken fast, either themselves or their horses, on that day. It was 
just after they reached Mantinea, and when they had yet taken no 
refreshment, — that the Theban and Thessalian cav>lry suddenly 


‘ Xen. Hellen. vii, 5,14. Πάλεν δὲ πορευϑεὶς ὡς ἐδύνατο τάχιστα εἰς τὴν 
Τεγέαν, τοὺς μὲν ὁπλίτας ἀνέπαυσε, τοὺς δὲ ἱππέας ἔπεμψεν εἰς τὴν Μαντί- 
year, δεηϑεὶς αὐτῶν προσκαρτερῆσαι, καὶ διδάσκων ὡς πάντα μὲν εἰκὸς ἔξω 
εἶναι τὰ τῶν Μαντινέων βοσκήματα, πάντας δὲ τοὺς ἀνϑρώπους, ἄλλως te Kae 
σίτου συγκομιδῆς οὔσης 

3 Xen. Hellen. vii, 5, 15, 16. 

The words — δυστυχήματος γεγενημένου ἐν Kopivdy τοὶς immevow --- ak 
jude to something which we have no means of making out. It is possible 
that the Corinthians, who were at peace with Thebes and had been ill-used 
by Athens (vii, 4, 6-10), may nave seen with displeasure, and even mo 
lested, the Athenian horsemen while resting on their territory. 
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made their appearance, having advanced even to the temple of Po. 
seidon, within less than a mile of the gates.! 

The Mantineans were terror-struck at this event. Their military 
citizens were absent on the march to Sparta, while the remainder 
were dispersed about the fields. In this helpless condition, they 
implored aid from the newly-arrived Athenian cavalry; who, 
though hungry and tired, immediately went forth,—and indeed 
were obliged to do so, since their own safety depended upon it. 
The assailants were excellent cavlary, Thebans and Thessalians, 
and more numerous than the Athenians. Yet such was the gal- 
lantry with which the latter fought, in a close and bloody action, 
that on the whole they gained the advantage, forced the assailants 
to retire, and had the satisfaction to preserve Mantinea with all 
its citizens and property. Xenophon extols? (and doubtless with 
good reason) the generous energy of the Athenians, in going forth 
hungry and fatigued. But we must recollect that the Theban 
cavalry had undergone yet more severe hunger and fatigue, — 
that Epaminondas would never have sent them forward in such 
condition, had he expected any serious resistance; and that they 
probably dispersed to some extent, for the purpose of plundering 
and seizing subsistence in the fields through which they passed, so 
that they were found in disorder when the Athenians sallied out 
upon them. The Athenian cavalry-commander Kephisodorus,3 


’ Polybius, ix, 8. 

2 Xen. Hellen. vii, 5, 15, 16, 17. 

Plutarch (De Gloria Athen. p. 346 D.—E.) recounts the general fact of 
this battle and the rescue of Mantinea; yet with several inaccuracies which 
we refute by means of Xenophon. 

Diodor. (xv, 84) mentions the rescue of Mantinea by the unexpected ar- 
rival of the Athenians ; but he states them as being six thousand soldiers, 
that is hoplites, under Hegelochus ; and he says nothing about the cavalry 
battle. Hegesilaus is named by Ephorus (ap. Diog. Laert. ii, 54, — com- 
pare Xenoph. De Vectigal. iii, 7) as the general of the entire force sent out 
by Athens on this occasion, consisting of infantry as well as cavalry The 
infantry must have come up somewhat later. 

Polybius also (ix, 8), though concurring in the main with Xenophon, dif 
fers in several details. 1 follow the narrative of Xenophon. 

3 Harpokration v, Κηφισοδωρος, Ephorus ap. Diogen. Laert. ii, 53; Paw 
gan. 1, 3, 4; villi, 9, 8, viii, 11, 5. 

There is a confusion, on several points, between this cavalry battle near 
Mantinea,— and the great or general battle, which speedily followed it, 
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together with Gryllus (son of the historian Xenophon), then serv- 
ing with his brother Diodorus among the Athenian horse, were 
both slain in the battle. A memorable picture at Athens by the 
contemporary painter Euphranor, commemorated both the battle 


and the personal gallantry of Gryllus, to whose memory the Manti- 
neans also paid distinguished honors. 

Here were two successive movements of Epaminondas, both 
well-conceived, yet both disappointed by accident, without any 
omission of his own. He had his forces concentrated at Tegea, 
while his enemies on their side, returning from Sparta, formed a 
united camp in the neighborhood of Mantinea. They comprised 
Lacedzemonians, Eleians, Arcadians, Achzeans, and Athenians ; to 
the number, in all, of twenty thousand foot and two thousand horse, 
if we could trust the assertion of Diodorus ;! who also gives the 
numbers of Epaminondas as thirty thousand foot and three thou- 
sand horse. Little value can be assigned to either of these esti- 
mates ; nor is it certain which of the two armies was the more 
numerous. But Epaminondas saw that he had now no chance 
left for striking a blow except through a pitched battle, nor did he 
at all despair of the result.2 He had brought out his northern 
allies for a limited time ; which time they were probably not dis 
posed to prolong, as the season of harvest was now approaching. 
Moreover, his stock of provisions was barely sufficient ;°> the new 
crop being not yet gathered in, while the crop of the former year 
was probably almost exhausted. He took his resolution therefore 
to attack the enemy forthwith. 


wherein Epaminondas was slain. Gryllus is sometimes said to have been 
slain in the battle of Mantinea, and even to have killed Epaminondas with 
his own hand. It would seem as if the picture of Euphranor represented 
Gryllus in the act of killing the Theban commander ; and as if the latter 
tradition of Athens as well as of Thebes, erroneously bestowed upon that 
Theban commander the name of Epaminondas. 

See this confusion discussed and cleared up, in a good article on the Bat 
tle of Mantinea, by Arnold Schiafer, p. 58, 59, in the Rheinisches Museum 
fiir Philologie (1846 — Fiinfter Jahrgang, Erstes Heft). 

' Diodor. xv, 84. 

? Xen. Hellen. vii, 5,8 καὶ μὴν οἱόμενος κρείττων τῶν ἀντιπάλων EPC 
etc 

3 Xen. Hellen. vii, 5,19. σπάνια δὲ τὰ ἐπιτήδεια ἔχοντας ὅμως πείϑεσθαι 


ϑέλειν ete. 
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But I cannot adopt the view of Xenophon, that such resolution 
was forced upon Epaminondas, against his own will, by a desperate 
position, rendering it impossible for him to get away without fight- 
ing, — by the disappointment of finding so few allies on his own 
side, and so many assembled against him, — and by the necessity 
of wiping off the shame of his two recent failures (at Sparta and 
at Mantinea) or perishing in the attempt.! This is an estimate of the 
position of Epaminondas, not consistent with the facts narrated by 
Xenophon himself. It could have been no surprise to the Theban 
general that the time had arrived for ordering a battle. With what 
other view had he come into Peloponnesus? Or for what other 
purpose could he have brought so numerous an army? Granting 
that he expected greater support in Peloponnesus than he actually 
found, we cannot imagine him to have hoped that his mere pres- 
ence, without fighting, would suffice to put down enemies courage- 
ous as well as powerful. Xenophon exaggerates the importance 
of the recent defeats (as he terms them) before Sparta and Man- 
tinea. These were checks or disappointments rather than defeats. 
On arriving at Tegea, Epaminondas had found it practicable 
(which he could not have known beforehand) to attempt a coup de 
main, first against Sparta, next against Mantinea. Here were acci- 
dental opportunities which his genius discerned and turned to 
account. Their success, so near to actual attainment, would have 
been a prodigious point gained ;2 but their accidental failure left 
him not worse off than he was before. It remained for him then. 
having the enemy before him in the field, and no farther opportu. 
nities of striking at them unawares by side-blows, to fight them 
openly ; which he and all around him must have contemplated, 
from their first entrance into Peloponnesus, as the only probable 
way of deciding the contest. 

The army of Epaminondas, far from feeling that sentiment of 
disappointed hope and stern necessity which Xenophon ascribes to 
their commander, were impatient to fight under his orders, and 


' Xen. Hellen. vii, 5, 18. αὐτὸς δὲ λελυμασμένος παντάπασι τῇ ἑαυτοῦ δόξῃ 
ἔσοιτο, ἡττημένος μὲν ἐν Λακεδαιμόνι σὺν πολλῷ ὁπλιτικῷ ὑπ᾽ ὀλίγων, ἡττη- 
μένος δὲ ἐν Havtiveia ἱππομαχίᾳ, αἴτιος δὲ γεγενημένος διὰ τὴν ἐς Πελοπόν- 
ψῆσον στράτειαν τοῦ συνεστάναι Λακεδαιμονίους καὶ ᾿Αρκάδας καὶ ᾿Ηλείους καὶ 
᾿Αϑηναίους - ὥστε οὐκ ἐδόκει δυνατὸν εἶναι ἀμαχεὶ παρελϑεῖν, ete. 

Ὁ Polybias, ix, 8, 2. 
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fall of enthusiastic alacrity when he at last proclaimed his inten- 
tion. He had kept them within the walls of Tegea, thus not only 
giving them better quarters and fuller repose, but also concealing 
his proceedings from the enemy ; who on their side were encamped 
on the border of the Mantinean territory. Rejoicing in the pros- 
pect of going forth to battle, the horsemen and hoplites of Epami 
nondas all put themselves in their best equipment. The horsemen 
whitened their helmets, — the hoplites burnished up their shields, 
and sharpened their spears and swords. Even the rustic and half- 
armed Arcadian villagers, who had nothing but clubs in place of 
sword or spear, were eager to share the dangers of the Thebans, 
and inscribed upon their shields (probably nothing but miserable 
squares of wood) the Theban ensign.'' The best spirit and confi- 
dence animated all the allies, as they quitted the gates of Tegea, 
and disposed themselves in the order of march commanded by 
Epaminondas. 

The lofty Mantinico-Tegeatic plain, two thousand feet above the 
level of the sea (now known as the plain of Tripolitza) — “is the 

atest of that cluster of valleys in the centre of Peloponnesus, 
each of which is so closely shut in by the intersecting mountains 


that no outlet is afforded to the waters except through the moun- 


! Xen. Hellen. vii, 5,20. Προϑύμως μὲν ἐλευκοῦντο οἱ ἱππεῖς τὰ κράνη, 
κελεύοντος ἐκείνου" ἐπεγράφοντο δὲ καὶ τῶν ᾿Αρκάδων ὁπλῖται, ῥόπαλα ἔχον» 
τες, ὡς Θῃβαῖοι ὄντες" πάντες δὲ ἠκονῶντο καὶ λόγχας καὶ μαχαίρας, καὶ ἐλαμ- 
φπρύνοντο τὰς ἀσπίδας. 

There seems a sort of sneer in these latter words, both at the Arcadians 
and Thebans. The Arcadian club-men are called ὁπλῖται ; and are repre- 
gented as passing themselves off to be as good as Thebans. 

Sievers (Geschicht. p. 342) and Dr. Thirlwall (Hist. Gr. c. 40, p. 200) fol- 
low Eckhel in translating this passage to mean that “the Arcadian hoplites 
inscribed upon their shields the figure of a club, that being the ensign of 
the Thebans.” I cannot think this interpretation is the best,— at least 
until some evidence is produced, that the Theban symbol on the shield was 
aclub. Xenophon does not disdain on other occasions to speak sneeringly 
of the Theban hoplites, — see vii, 5,12. The mention of λόγχας καὶ μαχα 
épac, immediately afterwards, sustains the belief that ῥόπαλα ἔχοντες, imme- 
diately before, means “men armed with clubs”, the natural sense of the 
words. 

The horsemen are said to have “ whitened their helmets (or head-pieees).’ 
Hence I presume that these head-pieces were not made of metal, but of 
wood or wicker-work. Compare Xen. Hellen. ii, 4, 25. 

VOL. X. 15 2200. 
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tains themselves.”! Its length stretches from north to south, bow 
dered by the mountain range of Mznalus on the west, and of Arte. 
misium and Parthenion on the east. It has a breadth of about eight 
miles in the broadest part, and of one mile in the narrowest. Man- 
tinea is situated near its northern extemity, Tegea near its south- 
ern; the direct distance between the two cities, in a line not much 
different from north and south, being about ten English miles. 
The frontier line between their two domains was formed by a pe- 
culiarly narrow part of the valley, where a low ridge projecting 
from the range of Mznalus on the one side, and another from Ar- 
temisium on the opposite, contract the space and make a sort of 
defensible pass near four miles south of Mantinea ;? thus about 
six miles distant from Tegea. It was at this position, covering the 
whole Mantinean territory, that the army opposed to Epaminondas 
was concentrated ; the main Lacedzemonian force as well as the 
rest having now returned from Sparta.® 

Epaminondas, having marched out from Tegea by the northern 
gate, arrayed his army in columns proper for advancing towards 
the enemy ; himself with the Theban columns forming the van. 
His array being completed, he at first began his forward march in 
a direction straight towardsthe enemy. But presently he changed 
his course, turning to the left towards the Menalian range of 
mountains which forms the western border of the plain, and which 
he probably reached somewhere near the site of the present Tri- 
politza. From thence he pursued his march northward, skirting 
the flank of the mountain on the side which lies over against or 
fronts towards Tegea;4 until at length he neared the enemy’s po 


* See Colonel Leake’s Travels in the Morea, vol. iii, ch. 24, p 45. 

* Three miles from Mantinea (Leake, ib p. 51-94) “a low ridge of rocks, 
which, advancing into the plain from a projecting part of the Menalium, 
formed a natural division between the districts of Tegea and Mantineia.” 

Compare the same work, vol. i, ch. 3, p. 100, 112, 114, and the recent val 
uable work of Ernst Curtius, Peloponnesos (Gotha, 1851), pp. 232-247 
Gell says that a wall has once been carried across the plain at this boundary 
(Itinerary of the Morea, p. 141-143). 

* See the indications of the locality of the battle in Pausanias, viii, 11,4 
5, and Colonel Leake — as above referred to. 

* Xen Hellen. vii, 5, 21. 

Tripolitza is reckoned by Colonel Leake as about three miles and a half 
from the site of Tegea, Mr. Dodwell states it as about four miles, and 
Gell’s Itinerary of the Morea much the same. 
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gition, upon their right flank. He here halted, and caused his cole 
umns to face to the right; ‘hus forming a line, or phalanx of 
moderate depth, fronting towards the enemy. During the march, 
each lochus or company had marched in single file with the 
lochage or captain (usually the strongest and best soldier in it), at 
the head; though we do not know how many of these lochages 
marched abreast, or what was the breadth of the column. When 
the phalanx or front towards the enemy was formed, each lochage 
was of course in line with his company, and at its left hand; while 
the Thebans and Epaminondas himself were at the left of the 
whole line. In this position, Epaminondas gave the order to 
ground arms.! 

The enemy, having watched him ever since he had left Tegea 
and formed his marching array, had supposed at first that he was 
coming straight up to the front of their position, and thus expected 
speedy battle. But when he turned to the left towards the moune 
tains, so that for some time he did not approach sensibly nearer to 
their position, they began to fancy that he had no intention of fight 
ing on that day. Such belief, having been once raised, still com 
tinued, even though, by advancing along the skirts of the moun- 
tain, he gradually arrived very close upon their right flank. They 
were farther confirmed in the same supposition, when they saw 
his phalanx ground arms; which they construed as an indication 
that he was about to encamp on the spot where he stood. Its 
probable that Epaminondas may have designedly simulated some 
other preliminaries of encampment, since his march from Tegea 
seems to have been arranged for the purpose partly of raising 
such false impression in his enemies, partly of getting upon their 
right flank instead of their front. He completely succeeded m 
his object. The soldiers on the Lacedemonian side, believing that 
there would be no battle until the next day, suffered their ranks te 


Colonel Leake reckons about eight miles from Tripolitza to Mantinea. 
Gell states it as two hours and three minutes, Dodwell as two hours and five 
minutes, —or seven miles. 

Colonel Leake, Travels in Morea, vol. i, p. 88-100, Gell’s Itinerary, p. 
141 ; Dodwell’s Travels, vol. ii, p 418-422. 

It would seem that Epaminondas, in this latter half of his march, must 
have followed nearly the road from Mantinea to Pallantium Pallantiam 
was situated west by south from Tegea. 

' Xen. Hellen. vii, 5, 22 
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fall into disorder, and svattered about the field. Many οἱ the horse 
men even took off their breast-plates and unbridled their horsea. 
And what was of hardly less consequence,-— that mental preparae 
tion of the soldier, whereby he was wound up for the moment of 
action, and which provident commanders never omitted, if possible, 
to inflame by a special harangue at the moment, — was allowed 
to slacken and run down.' So strongly was the whole army per- 
suaded of the intention of Epaminondas to encamp, that they suf- 
fered him not only without hindrance, but even without suspicion, 
to make all his movements and dispositions preparatory to imme- 
diate attack. 

Such improvidence is surprising, when we recollect that the 
ablest commander and the best troops in Greece were so close 
upon the right of their position. It is to be in part explained, 
probably, by the fact that the Spartan headship was now at 88 
end, and that there was no supreme chief to whom the whole body 
of Lacedemonian allies paid deference. If either of the kings 
of Sparta was present,—a point not distinctly ascertainable, ~ 
he would have no command except over the Lacedzemonian troops 
In the entire allied army, the Mantineans occupied the extreme 
right (as on a former occasion, because the battle was in their ter 
ritory2 and becanse the Lacedzmonians had lost their once 
recognized privilege), together with the other Arcadians. On the 
right-centre and centre were the Lacedsmonians, Eleians, and 
Achzeans; on the extreme left, the Athenians.3 There was cave 
alry on both the wings; Athenian on the left, — Eleian on the 
right; spread out with no more than the ordinary depth, and with 
out any intermixture of light infantry along with the horsemen.‘ 

In the phalanx of Epaminondas, he himself with the Thebans 
and Beeotians was on the left; the Argeians on the right; the 


! Xen. Hellen. vii, 5,22. Καὶ yap δὴ, ὡς πρὸς τῳ ὄρει ἐγένετο, ἐπεὶ ἐξετά» 
Sn αὐτῷ ἡ φάλαγξ, ὑπὸ τοῖς ὑψηλοῖς ἔϑετο τὰ ὅπλα' ὥστε εἰκάσϑη στρατῷ- 
πεδευομένῳ. Τοῦτο δὲ ποιῆσας, ἔλυσε μὲν τῶν πλείστων πολεμίων τὴν ἐν 
ταῖς ψυχαῖς πρὸς μάχην παρασκευὴν, ἔλυσε δὲ τὴν ἐν ταις συντάξεσιν. 

* Thucyd. v, 67, Pausanias, viii, 9, 5; viii, 10, 4. 

3 Diodor xv, 85. 

That the Athenians were on the left, we also know from Xenophon (Hel, 
vii, 5, 24), though he gives no complete description of the arrangement of 
the allies on either side. 

4 Xen. Hellen. vii, 5 93 
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Arcadians, Messenians, Eubceans, Sikyonians and other allies in 
the centre.! It was his purpose to repeat the same general plan 
of attack which had succeeded so perfectly at Leuktra; to head 
the charge himself with his Beeotians on the left against the op- 
posing right or right-centre, and to bear down the enemy on that 
side with irresistible force, both of infantry and cavalry ; while he 
kept back his right and centre, composed of less trustworthy 
troops, until the battle should have been thus wholly or partially 
decided. Accordingly, he caused the Boeotian hoplites, — occupy- 
ing the left of his line in lochi or companies, with the lochage or 
captain at the left extremity of each, — to wheel to the right and 
form in column fronting the enemy, in advance of his remaining 
line. The Theban lochages thus became placed immediately in 
face of the enemy, as the heads of a column of extraordinary 
depth ; all the hoplites of each lochus, and perhaps of more than 
one lochus, being ranged in file behind them.2 What the actual 
depth was, or what was the exact number of the lochus, we do not 
know. At Leuktra, Epaminondas had attacked with fifty shields 
of depth; at Mantinea, the depth of his column was probably not 
less. Himself, with the chosen Theban warriors, were at the 
head of it, and he relied upon breaking through the enemy’s pha- 
Janx at whatever point he charged ; since their files would hardly 
be more than eight deep, and very inadequate to resist so over 
whelming a shock. His column would cut through the phalanx 
of the enemy, like the prow of a trireme impelled in sea-fight 
against the midships of her antagonist. 


' Here again, we know from Xenophon that the Thebans were on the 
left ; but the general arrangement of the other contingents we obtain only 
from Diodorus (xv, 85). 

The Tactica of Arrian, also (xi, 2) inform us that Epaminondas formed 
his attacking column, at Leuktra, of the Thebans —at Mantinea, of all 
the Beeotians. 

About the practice of the Thebans, both at and after the battle of Leuk- 
tra, to make their attack with the left, see Plutarch Quest. Roman. p. 
282 D. 

3 Xen. Hellen. vii, 5, 22. Ἐπεί ye μὴν, παραγαγὼν τοὺς ἐπὶ κέρως πορεν- 
ομένους λόχους εἰς μέτωπον, ἰσχυρὸν ἐποιήσατο τὸ περὶ ἑαυτὸν ἔμθολον, TOTS 
δὴ ἀναλαβεῖν παραγγείλας τὰ ὅπλα, ἡγεῖτο" οἱ δὲ ἠκολούϑουν sao" eae 
δὲ τὸ στράτευμα ἀντίπρωρον ὥσπερ τριήρη προσῆγε, νομίζων, own tu? 
διακόψειε, διαφϑερεῖν ὅλον τὸ τῶν ἐνα τίων στράτευμα, etc. 
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it was apparently only the Beeotian hoplites who were thus 
formed in column, projecting forward in advance; while the re- 
maining allies were still left in their ordinary phalanx or lines.! 
Epaminondas calculated, that when he should have once broken 
through the enemy’s phalanx at a single point, the rest wculd either 
take flight, or become so dispirited, that his allies coming up in 
phalanx could easily deal with them. 

Against the cavalry on the enemy’s right, which was marshaled 
only with the ordinary depth of a phalanx of hoplites, four, six, or 
perhaps eight deep),? and without any light infantry intermingled 
with the ranks—the Theban general opposed on his left his own 
excellent cavalry, Theban and Thessalian, but in strong and deep 
eolumn, so as to ensure to them also a superior weight of attack. 
He farther mingled in their ranks some active footmen, darters and 
slingers, of whom he had many from Thessaly and the Maliae 
Gulf. 

There remained one other precaution to take. His deep The- 
ban and Beeotian column, in advancing to the charge, would be 
exposed on its right or unshielded side to the attack of the Athe- 
nians, especially the Athenian cavalry, from the enemy’s lett. To 
guard against any such movement, he posted, upon some rising 
ground near his right, a special body of reserve, both horse and 


' Tagree with Folard (Traité de la Colonne, p lv-Ixi, prefixed to the 
translation of Polybius) in considering ἔμβολον to be a column, — rather 
than a wedge tapering towards the front. And I dissent from Schneider’s 
explanation, who says, — Epaminondas phalangem contrahit sensim et col- 
ligit in frontem, ut cunei seu rostri navalis formam efficeret. Copige igitur 
ex utroque latere explicate transeunt in frontem ; hoc est, παράγειν εἰς μέ 
τωπον" It appears to me that the troops which Epaminondas caused to 
wheel into the front and to form the advancing column, consisted only of 
the left or Theban division, the best troops in the army, — τῷ μὲν /oxvpora- 
τῳ παρεσκευάζετο ἀγωνίζεσϑαι, τὸ δὲ ἀσϑενέστατον πόῤῥω ἀπέστησεν. More- 
over, the whole account of Xenophon implies that Epaminondas made the 
attack from his own left against the enemy’s right, or right-centre. He was 
afraid that the Athenians would take him in flank from their own left. 

2 Compare a similar case in Xen. Hellen. iii, 4,13, where the Grecian 
cavalry, in the Asiatic army of Agesilaus, is said to be drawn up ὥσπερ φά- 
λαγξ ἐπὶ τεσσάρων, etc. 

3 These πέζοι Guero: —light-armed footmen, intermingled with the 
ranks of the cavalry, — are numbered as an important item in the military 
establishment of the Syracusan despot Gelon (Herodot. vii, 158). 
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foot, in order to take the Athenians in the rear if they should 
attempt it. 

All these fresh dispositions for attack, made on the spot, must 
have occupied time, and caused much apparent movement. To 
constitute both the column of infantry, and the column of cavalry, 
for attack on his left —and to post the body of reserve on the 
rising ground at his right against the Athenians — were operations 
which the enemy from their neighboring position could not help 
sezing. Yet they either did not heed, or did not understand, what 
was going on.! Nor was it until Epaminondas, perceiving all to be 
completed, actually gave the word of command to “ take up arms,” 
that they had any suspicion of the impending danger. As soon as 
they saw him in full march moving rapidly towards them, surprise 
and tumultuous movement pervaded their body. The scattered 
hoplites ran to their places; the officers exerted every effort to 
establish regular array; the horsemen hastened to bridle their 
horses and resume their breast-plates.2 And though the space 
dividing the two armies was large enough to allow such mischief 
to be partially corrected, — yet soldiers thus taken unawares, hur- 
ried, and troubled, were not in condition to stand the terrific shock 
of chosen Theban hoplites in deep column. 

The grand force of attack, both of cavalry and infantry, which 
Epaminondas organized on his left, was triumphant in both its 
portions. His cavalry, powerfully aided by the intermingled dart- 
ers and light troops from Thessaly, broke and routed the enemy’s 
eavalry opposed to them, and then restraining themselves from pur- 
auit, turned to fall upon the phalanx of infantry. Epaminondas, 
on his part, with his Theban column, came into close conflict with 
the Mantinean and Lacedemonian line of infantry, whom, after a 
desperate struggle of shield, spear, and sword, he bore down by 
superior force and weight. He broke through the enemy’s line 
of infantry at this point, compelling the Laced#monians opposed 
to him, after a brave and murderous resistance, to turn their backs 
and take to flight. The remaining troops of the enemy’s line, 
geeing the best portion of their army defeated and in flight, turned 


‘ Perhaps Epaminondas may have contrived in part to conceal what was 
going on by means of cavalry-movements in his front. Something of the 
kind seems alluded to by Polysenus (ii, 3, 14). 

* Xen. Hellen. vii, 5, 22 
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and fled also. The ceutre and right of Epaminondas, being on a 
less advanced front, hardly came into conflict with the enemy une 
til the impression of his charge had been felt, and therefore found 
the troops opposed to them already wavering and disheartened. 
The Achzan, Eleian, and other infantry on that side, gave way 
after a short resistance; chiefly as it would appear, from conta- 
gion and alarm, when they saw the Lacedemonians broken. The 
Athenians however, especially the cavalry, on the left wing of their 
own army, seem to have been engaged in serious encounter with 
the cavalry opposite to them. Diodorus affirms them to have 
been beaten, after a gallant fight,! until the Eleian cavalry from 
the right came to their aid. Here, as on many other points, it is 
difficult to reconcile his narrative with Xenophon, who plainly in- 
timates that the stress of the action fell on the Theban left and 
Lacedemonian right and centre, —— and from whose narrative we 
should rather have gathered, that the Eleian cavalry, beaten on 
their own right, may have been aided by the Athenian cavalry 
from the left; reversing the statement of Diodorus. 

In regard to this important battle, however, we cannot grasp 
with confidence anything beyond the capital determining feature 


and the ultimate result.2. The calculations of Epaminondas were 


? Diodor. xv, 85. : 

The orator Aschines fought among the Atherian hoplites on this occa- 
sion (Aischines, Fals. Leg. p. 300. ο. 53.) 

3 The remark made by Polybius upon this battle deserves notice. He 
states that the description given of the battl. by Ephorus was extremely 
incorrect and absurd, arguing great ignoran e both of the ground where it 
was fought and of the possible movements of the armies. He says that 
Ephorus had displayed the like incomre‘ence also in describing the battle 
of Leuktra; in which case, however, his narrative was less misleading, 
because that battle was simple and earily intelligible, involving movements 
ouly of one wing of each army. Bert in regard to the battle of Mantinea 
‘he says), the misdescription of Rrhorus was of far more deplorable effect: 
because that battle exhibited mrch complication and generals*ip, which 
Ephorus did not at all comprehend, as might be seen by any one who meas 
ured the ground and studied .be movements reported in his narrative (Poly 
bius, xii, 25). 

Polybius adds that Thee »ompus and Timeus were as little to be trusted 
m the description of lan}-battles as Ephorus. Whether this remark has 
special applicatior te the battle of Mantinea, I do not clearly make out 


Hr gives credit however to Ephorus for greater jtdgment and accuracy 
ip 1 4er yop af naval battles. 
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completely realized. ‘The irresistible charge, both of infantry 
and cavalry, made by himself with his left wing, not only defeated 
the troops immediately opposed, but caused the enemy’s whole 
army to take flight. It was under these victorious circumstances, 
and while he was pressing on the retiring enemy at the head of 
his Theban column of infantry, that he received a mortal wound 
with a spear in the breast. He was by habit and temper, always 
foremost in braving danger, and on this day probably exposed 
himself preéminently, as a means of encouraging those around 
him, and ensuring the success of his own charge, on which s 
muh depended; moreover, a Grecian general fought on foot in 
the ranks, and carried the same arms (spear, shield, etc.) as a 
private soldier. Diodorus tells us that the Lacedzemonian infan- 
try were making a prolonged resistance, when Epaminondas put 
himself at the head of the Thebans for a fresh and desperate 
effort ; that he stepped forward, darted his javelin, and slew the 
Lacedemonian commander; that having killed several warriors, 
and intimidated others, he forced them to give way; that the 
Lacedzmonians, seeing him in advance of his comrades, turned 
upon him and overwhelmed him with darts, some of which he 
avoided, others he turned off with his shield, while others, after 
they had actually entered his body and wounded him, he plucked 
out and employed them in repelling the enemy. At length he 
received a mortal wound in his breast with ἃ spear.' I cannot 
altogether admit to notice these details; which once passed as @ 
portion of Grecian history, though they seem rather the offspring 
of an imagination fresh from the perusal of the Iliad than a reci- 
tal of an actual combat of Thebans and Lacedzemonians, both 
eminent for close-rank fighting, with long spear and heavy shield. 


Unfortunately, Polybius has not given us his own descrintion of this bat- 
tle of Mantinea. He only says enough to make us feel how imperfectly we 
know its details. There is too much reason to fear that the account which 
we now read in Diodorus may be borrowed in large proportion from that 
very narrative of Ephorus here so much disparaged. 

1 Diodor. xv, 87. Cornelius Nepos (Epam. c. 9) seems to copy the same 
authority as Diodorus, though more sparing of details. He does not seem 
to have read Xenophon. 

I commend the reader again to an excellent note of Dr. Arnold, on Tha: 
cydides, iv, 11; animadverting upon similar exaggerations and embellish 
ments of Diodorus, in the description of the conduct of Brasidas at Pylus 

15* 
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The mortal wuund of Epaminondas, with a spear in the breast, is 
the only part of the case which we really know. The handle of 
the spear broke, and the point was left sticking in his breast. 
He immediately fell, and as the enemy were at that moment in 
retreat, fell into the arms of his own comrades. There was no 
dispute for the possession of his body, as there had been for Kleom- 
brotus at Leuktra. 

The news of his mortal wound spread like wild-fire through his 
army; and the effect produced is among the most extraordinary 
phenomena in all Grecian military history. I give it in the words 
of the contemporary historian. “It was thus (says Xenophon) 
that Epaminondas arranged his order of attack; and he was not 
disappointed in his expectation. For having been victorious, on 
the point where he himself charged, he caused the whole army of 
the enemy to take flight. But so soon as he fell, those whe 
remained had no longer any power even of rightly using the vic 
tory. Though the phalanx of the enemy’s infantry was in ful 
flight, the Theban hoplites neither killed a single man more, not 
advanced a step beyond the actual ground of conflict. Though 
the enemy’s cavalry was also in full flight, yet neither did the 
Theban horsemen continue their pursuit, nor kill any more either 
of horsemen or of hoplites, but fell back through the receding 
enemies with the timidity of beaten men. The light troops and 
peltasts, who had been mingled with the Theban cavalry and had 
aided in their victory, spread themselves over towards the enemy’s 
left with the security of conquerors ; but there (being unsupported 
by their own horsemen) they were mostly cut to pieces by the 
Athenians.” ! 

Astonishing as this recital is, we cannot doubt that it is literally 


' Xen. Hellen. vii, 5, 25. Τὴν μὲν δὴ συμβολὴν οὕτως ἐποιήσατο, καὶ οὐκ 
ἐψεύσϑη τῆς ἐλπίδος: κρατῆσας γὰρ, 7 προσέβαλεν, ὅλον ἐποί- 
noe φεύγειν τὸ τῶν ἐναντίων. ᾽Ἐπεί γε μὴν ἐκεῖνος ἔπεσεν, οἱ λοιποὶ οὐδὲ 
τῇ νίκῃ ὀρθῶς ἔτι ἐδυνάσϑησαν χρήσασϑαι, ἀλλὰ φυγούσης μὲν αὐτοὶς τῆς 
ἐναντίας φάλαγγος, οὐδένα ἀπέκτειναν οἱ ὁπλῖται, οὐδὲ προῆλϑον ἐκ τοῦ χω- 
οίου ἔνϑα ἡ συμβολὴ ἐγένετο" φυγόντων δ᾽ αὐτοὶς καὶ τῶν ἱππέων, ἀπέκτειναν 
uév οὐδὲ οἱ ἱππεις διώκοντες οὔτε ἱππέας οὔϑ᾽ ἑπλίτας, ὥσπερ δὲ ἡττώμενοι 
πεφοβημένως διὰ τῶν φευγόντων πολεμίων διέπετον. Καὶ μὴν οἱ ἅμιπποι καὶ 
οἱ πελτασταὶ, συννενικηκότες τοῖς ἱππεῦσιν, ἀφ κοντο μὲν ἐπὶ τοῦ εὐωνύωοῃ, 
ὡς κοατοῦντες ἐκεὶ δὲ ὑπὸ τῶν ᾿Αϑηναίων οἱ π᾿ .εἰστοι αὐτὼν ἀπέϑανον. 
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true, since it contradicts the sympathies cf the reciting watuess. 
Nothing but the pressure of undeniable evidence could have con- 
strained Xenophon to record a scene so painful to him as the 
Lacedemonian army beaten, in full flight, and rescued from de- 
struction only by the untimely wound of the Theban general. 
That Epaminondas would leave no successor either equal or see 
ond to himself, now that Pelopidas was no more, — that the army 
which he commanded should be incapable of executing new 
movements or of completing an unfinished campaign,— we can 
readily conceive. But that on the actual battle-field, when the 
moment of dangerous and doubtful struggle has been already gone 
through, and when the soldier’s blood is up, to reap his reward in 
pursuit of an enemy whom he sees fleeing before him — that at 
this crisis of exuberant impatience, when Epaminondas, had he 
been unwounded, would have found it difficult to restrain his sol- 
diers from excessive forwardness, they should have become at 
once paralyzed and disarmed on hearing of his fall,— this is what 
we could not have believed, had we not found it attested by a 
witness at once contemporary and hostile. So striking a proof 
has hardly ever been rendered, on the part of soldiers towards 
their general, of devoted and absorbing sentiment. All the hopes 
of this army, composed of such diverse elements, were centred in 
Epaminondas ; all their confidence of success, all their security 
against defeat, were derived from the idea of acting under his 
orders; all their power, even of striking down a defeated enemy, 
appeared to vanish when those orders were withdrawn. We are 
not indeed to speak of such a proceeding with commendation. 
Thebes and her allied cities had great reason to complain of their 
soldiers, for a grave dereliction of military duty, and a capital dis- 
appointment of well-earned triumph, — whatever may be our feel- 
ings about the motive. Assuredly the man “sho would be most 
chagrined of all, and whose dying moments must have been embit- 
tered if he lived to hear it,—was Epaminondas himself. But 
when we look at the fact simply as a mark and measure of the 
ascendency established by him over the minds of his soldiers, it 
will be found hardly paralleled in history. I have recounted, a 
few pages ago, the intense grief displayed by the Thebans and 
their allies in Thessaly over the dead body of Pelopidas' on the 


— go 


' Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 33, 34 
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hill of Kynoskephale. But all direct and deliberate testimonies 
of attachment to a dead or dying chief (and doubtless these too 
were aburdant on the field of Mantinea) fall short of the invol- 
untary suspension of arms in the tempting hour of victory. 

That the real victory, the honors of the day, belonged to Epami- 
nondas and the Thebans, we know from the eolaclaabve abibaihe 
of Xenophon. But as the vanquished, being allowed to retire 
unpursued, were only separated by a short distance from the walls 
of Mantinea, and perhaps rallied even before reaching the town 
—as the Athenian cavalry had cut to pieces some of the stra 
gling light troops, — they too pretended to have gained a amen 
Trophies were erected on both sides. Nevertheless the Thebans 
were masters of the fizld of battle; so that the Lacedzemonians 
after some hesitation, were forced to send a herald to solicit een 
“09 the re . the slain, and to grant for burial such Theban 

les as they had in thei ssessi nis 
ἜΝ aie their possession.!_ This was the understood 

The surgeons, on examining the wound of Epaminondas, with 
the spear-head yet sticking in it, pronounced that he must die as 
Soon as that was withdrawn. He first inquired whether his shield 


was safe ; and his shield-bearer, answering in the affirmative, pro 
duced it before his eyes. He next asked about the issue of ‘te 
battle, and was informed that his own army was victorious.2 He 
then desired to see Iolaidas and Daiphantus, whom he intended to 
succeed him as commanders ; but received the mournful reply, that 
both of them had been slain. Then (said he) you sane lie 


* The statement of Diodorus (xy, 87) on this point 
probable than that of Xenophon (vii, 5, 26). 

πος Athenians boasted much of this slight success with their cavalry 
en ancing its value by acknowledging that all their allies had been defeated 
Ὁ." them (Plutarch, De Glorid Athen. Ρ. 350 A.) 

iodor. xv, 88; Cice Je Finibus, ii 7: Epi 

Bas , 88; Cicero, De Finibus, ii, 30, 97 , Epistol. ad Famili 
3 
eas Apophthegm Regum, p. 194 C.; Alian, V. H. xii, 3. 
- sate —— and oe talk of Epaminondas being carried back to 
- ut it seems that there could hard] re | , 

y have been any c¢ . 
oe had marched out only a few hours before from ier Σ 
a zen ἄγισθαῃ been erected on the fielé to receive him. Five centuries 
ig s, the Mantineans showed to the traveller Pausanias a spot called 

pe near the field of battle, to wsich (they affirmed) the wounded Epamt 


appears to me more 


ares, 
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peace with the enemy.” He ordered the spear-head to be with- 
drawn, when the efflux of blood speedily terminated his life. 

Of the three questions here ascribed to the dying chief, the 
third is the gravest and most significant. The death of these two 
other citizens, the only men in the camp whom Epaminondas 
could trust, shows how aggravated and irreparable was the The- 
ban loss, not indeed as to number, but as to quality. Not merely 
Epaminondas himself, but the only two men qualified in some 
measure to replace him, perished in the same field; and Pelopi- 
das had fallen in the preceding year. Such accumulation of indi- 
vidual losses must be borne in mind when we come to note the 
total suspension of Theban glory and dignity, after this dearly 
bought victory. It affords emphatic evidence of the extreme 
forwardness with which their leaders exposed themselves, as well 
as of the gallant resistance which they experienced. 

The death of Epaminondas spread rejoicing in the Lacedsemeo- 
nian camp proportioned to the sorrow of the Theban. To more 
than one warrior was assigned the honor of having struck the 
blow. The Mantineans gave it to their citizen Machzrion; the 
Athenians, to Gryllus son of Xenophon; the Spartans, to their 
countryman Antikrates.! At Sparta, distinguished honor was 
shown, even in the days of Plutarch, to the posterity of Anti- 
krates, who was believed to have rescued the city from her most 
formidable enemy. Such tokens afford precious testimony, from 

witnesses beyond all suspicion, to the memory of Epaminondas. 

How the news of his death was received at Thebes, we have 
80 positive account. But there can be no doubt that the sorrow, 


pondas had been carried off, in great pain, and with his hand on his wound 
— from whence he had looked with anxiety on the continuing battle (Paa- 
gan. viii, 11, 4). 

1 Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 35; Pausanias, i, 3,3; viii, 9, 2-5; viii. 11, 4; 
ix, 15, 3. 

The reports however which Pausanias gives, and the name of Macha- 
rion which he heard both at Mantinea and at Sparta, are confused, and are 
hardly to be reconciled with the story of Plutarch. 

Moreover, it would seem that the subsequent Athenians did not clearly 
distinguish between the first battle fought by the Athenian cavalry, imme- 
diately after their arrival at Mantinea, when they rescued that town from 
being surprised by the Thebans and Tnessalians — and the general action 
which followed s few days afterwards wherein Epaminondas was slain. 
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80 paralysing to the victorious soldiers on the field of Mantinea, 
was felt with equal acuteness, and with an effect not less depress- 


4g,in the senate-house and market-place of Thebes. The city, 
the citizen-soldiers, and the allies, would be alike impressed with 
the mournful conviction, that the dying injunction of Epaminon- 
das must be executed. Accordingly, negotiations were opened, 
and peace was concluded, — probably at once, before the army left 
Peloponnesus. The Thebans and their Arcadian allies exacted 
nothing mere than the recognition of the statu quo ; to leave 
everything exactly as it was, without any change or reactionary 
measure, yet admitting Megalopolis, with the Pan-Arcadian con- 
stitution attached to it, — and admitting also Messéné as an inde- 
pendent city. Against this last article Sparta loudly and peremp- 
torily protested. But not one of her allies sympathized with her 
feelings. Some, indeed, were decidedly against her; to such a 
degree, that we find the maintenance of independent Messéné 
against Sparta ranking shortly afterwards as an admitted principle 
in Athenian foreign politics! Neither Athenians, nor Eleians, 
nor Arcadians, desired to see Sparta strengthened. None had 
any interest in prolonging the war, with prospects doubtful to 
every one; while all wished to see the large armies now in Ar- 
cadia dismissed. Accordingly, the peace was sworn to on these 
Sonditions, and the autonomy of Messéné guaranteed, by all, ex- 
cept the Spartans ; who alone stood out, keeping themselves with- 
out friends or auxiliaries, in the hope for better times, — rather 


than submit to what they considered as an intolerable degra- 
dation.2 


(Orat. xvi, s. 10, p. 204; 5. 21. p. 206). 

? Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 85; Diofor. xv, 89; Polybius, iv, 33. 

Mr Fynes Clinton (Fasti Hellen ps. c. 361) assigns the conclusion of 
peace to the succeeding year. I do not know however what ground there 
is for assuming such an interval between the battle and the peace. Diodo- 
fas appears 00 place the latter immediately after the former. This would 
not count for much, indeed, against any considerable counter-probability ; 


hut the probability here (in my judgme it) is rather in favor of immediate 
sequence between the two events. 


" τ π ‘ r 1 ea a ERENT πάω ine a ecu int orn oa ale al eat as ah fe) ake REE τὸν 
TOTES NT a τς ε ὧν Ἢ ἀπε ἐς Ne ἐδ ss ea aA ς Re eR λων ιν." τοῖος as χὰ πε a Rt SE ha A io ες ae a og al 3 fh. 
3 ia ae FPP RUT Saya NATO ORR eT Cen Tee ce ay at et ome eee ee es δ συ Neate a ERE sre oh ? 2 
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the magnitude of the two contending armies, every one had ex- 
pected that the victors, whichever they were, would become mfs- 
ters, and the vanquished, subjects. But his assertion, — that " there 
was more disturbance, and more matter of dispute, in Greece, 
after the battle than before it,’— must be interpreted, partly as 
the inspiration of a philo-Laconian sentiment, which geres a 
peace not accepted by Sparta as no peace at all, — partly as based 
on the circumstance, that no definite headship was recognized as 
possessed by any state. Sparta had once enjoyed it, and had set 
the disgraceful example of suing out a confirmation of it from the 
Persian king at the peace of Antalkidas. Both Thebes and 
Athens had aspired to the same dignity, and both by the like 
means, since the battle of Leuktra ; neither of them had succeeded. 
Greece was thus left without a head, and to this extent the af- 
firmation of Xenophon is true. But it would not be correct to 
suppose that the last expedition of Epaminondas into sina 
gus, was unproductive of any results, — though it was disappointe 
of its great and brilliant fruits by his untimely death. Before he 
marched in, the Theban party in Arcadia, (Tegea, Megalopolis, 
etc.), was on the point of being crushed by the Mantineans and 
their allies. His expedition, though ending in an indecisive vic- 
tory, nevertheless broke up the confederacy enlisted in support of 
Mantinea; enabling Tegea and Megalopolis to maintain themselves 
against their Arcadian opponents, and thus leaving the frontier 
against Sparta unimpaired. While thererore we admit the affirm- 
ation of Xenophon, —that Thebes did not gain by the battle 
either city, or territory, or dominion, — we must at the same time 
add, that she gained the preservation of her Arcadian allies, and 
of her anti-Spartan frontier, including Messéne. . 

This was a gain of considerable importance, But dearly, indeed, 
was it purchased, by the blood of her first hero, shed on the field 
of Matinea; not to mention his two seconds, whom we know only 
from his verdict, — Daiphantus and Iolaidas.!'| He was buried 
on the field of battle, and a monumental column was erected on 
his tomb. . 

Scarcely any character in Grecian history has been judged 
with so much unanimity as Epaminondas. He has obtained a 

meed of admiration, — from all, sincere and hearty, — from some, 


$$$ $e 


' Pausanias, viii, 11, 4, 5. 
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enthusiastic. Cicero pronounces him t be the first man of 
Greece.! The judgment of Polybius, though not summed up 
ΒΟ emphatically in a single epithet, is delivered in a manner 
hardly less significant and laudatory. Nor was it merely histo» 
rians or critics who formed this judgment. The best men of action, 
combining the soldier and the patriot, such as Timoleon 9.4 Philo 
pemen,” set before them Epaminondas as their model to copy. 
The remark has been often made, and suggests itself whenever we 
speak of Epaminondas, though its full force will be felt only when 
we come to follow the subsequent history, — that with him the 
dignity and commanding influence of Thebes both began and 
ended. His period of active political life comprehends sixteen 
years, from the resurrection of Thebes into a free community, by 
the expulsion of the Lacedzmonian harmost and garrison, and the 
subversion of the ruling oligarchy, — to the fatal day of Mantineg 
(879-362 B.c.). His prominent and unparalleled ascendency be- 
longs to the last eight years, from the victory of Leuktra (371 
Β. 0.). Throughout this whole period, both all that we know and all 
that we can reasonably divine, fully bears out the judgment of Po- 
lybius and Cicero, who had the means of knowing much more, 
And this too, — let it be observed, — though Epaminondas is tried 
by a severe canon: for the chief contemporary witness remaining 
is one decidedly hostile. Even the philo-Laconian Xenophon finda 
neither misdeeds nor omissions to reveal in the capital enemy of 
Sparta, — mentions him only to record what is honorable, — and 
manifests the perverting bias mainly by suppressing or slurring 
over his triumphs. The man whose eloquence bearded Agesilaus 
at the congress immediately preceding the battle of Leuktra,3 — 
who in that battle stripped Sparta of her glory, and transferred the 
wreath to Thebes, — who a few months afterwards, not only rav- 
aged all the virgin territory of Laconia, but cut off the best half 
of it for the restitution of independent Messéné, and erected the 
hostile Arcadian community of Megalopolis on its frontier, — the 
author of these fatal disasters inspires to Xenophon such intolerae 


* Cicero, Tusculan. i, 2,4; De Orator. iii, 34, 139, “: Epaminondas, 
princeps, meo judicio, Greciex,” etc. 
* Plutarch, Philopeemen, e. 3 ; Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 36 


* See the inscription of four lines copied by Pausanias from the statue of 
Epaminondas at Thebes (Paus. ix, 16, 3):— 


Ἡμετέραις βυυλαὶς Σπάοττ uév ἐκείρατο δό! ν. ete 
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ble chagrin and antipathy, that in the two first he γος ate “a 
name, and in the third, suppresses the thing done. But in 16 las 
campaign, preceding the battle of Mantinea (whereby aes roan 
red no positive loss, and where the death of ae = om ee 
every predisposition against him), there εν suc see mi 
sure upon the fidelity of the historian. Accordingly, the ΜῊΝ ee 
chapter of Xenophon’s ‘ Hellenica contains a ἀκα ale ΜΕ 
and unqualified, upon the military merits of the T ‘ om Bn 2 
upon his daring enterprise, his comprehensive foresig it, is “ 
to avoid unnecessary exposure of soldiers, his excellent — ine, 
his well-combined tactics, his fertility of aggressive oe - 
striking at the weak points of the enemy, who content t nich ves 
with following and parrying his blows (to use a eal rte 
thenes?) like an unskilful pugilist, and only succeed in eee 
signal aid from accident. The effort of strategic epee ne 
the first time devised and applied, of bringing an irresist e ee 
ef attack to bear on one point of the hostile line, while the — 
his army was kept comparatively back until the action ἊΝ os 
thus decided, — is clearly noted by Xenophon, — 7 = ” 
triumphant effect, at the battle of Mantinea ; though the ag ΙΝ ; 
eombination on the field of Leuktra is slurred over in his de scrip- 
tion, as if it were 80 common-place as not to require oad spe 
of the chief with whom it originated. _ Compare bir ασφαννθνορονῃ 
with Agesilaus, — how great is the superiority of the first, — si 
m the narrative of Xenophon, the earnest panegyrist of a. 
How manifestly are we made to see that nothing except rs : 
spear-wound at Mantinea, prevented him from reaping ghia : 
a series of admirable arrangements, sin from becoming arbiter 0 
ssus, including Sparta herself : 
“ἘΝ μη merits alone of Epaminondas, had they ead 
belonged to a general of mercenaries, combined with nothing Pe mn 
worthy in other ways,— would have stamped him as a Pa ο i 1 
and original genius, above every other Greek, oapees ent = ~ 
temporary. But it is the peculiar excellence of wo sees - 
that νυ" are not compelled to borrow from one side of his ¢ oe 
in order to compensate deficiencies in anothers His splendid mili- 


-- 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. vii, 5, 8, 9. 

2 Demosthenes, Philipp. I, p. 51, s. 46. . . 

» The remark of Dioderus (xv, 88) upon Epaminondas is more — 
Οὔ. 
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tary capacity was never prostituted to personal onds: neither te 
avarice, nor ambition, nor overweening vanity. Poor at the begin- 
ning of his life, he left at the end of it not enough to pay his fune- 
ral expenses; having despised the many opportunities for enrich- 
ment which his position afforded, as well as the richest offers from 
foreigners.! Of ambition he had so little, by natural temperament, 
that his friends accused him of torpor. But as soon as the perilous 
exposure of Thebes required it, he displayed as much energy in 
her defence as the most ambitious of her citizens, without any of 
that captious exigence, frequent in ambitious men, as to the amount 
of glorification or deference due to him from his countrymen. And 
his personal vanity was so faintly kindled, even after the prodigious 
success at Leuktra, that we find him serving in Thessaly as a pri- 
vate hoplite in the ranks, and in the city as an edile or inferior 
street-magistrate, under the title of Telearchus. An illustrious 
specimen of that capacity and good-will, both to command and to be 
commanded, which Aristotle pronounces to form in their combina. 
tion the characteristic feature of the worthy citizen.2 He once 
incurred the displeasure of his fellow-citizens, for his wise and 
moderate policy in Achaia, which they were ill-judged enough to 
reverse. We cannot doubt also that he was frequently attacked 
by political censors and enemies, — the condition of eminence in 
every free state ; but neither of these causes ruffled the dignified 
calmness of his political course. As he never courted popularity 
by unworthy arts, so he bore unpopularity without murmurs, and 
without angry renunciation of patriotic duty. 


than we usually find in him, ---- Παρὰ μὲν γὰρ ἑκάστῳ τῶν ἄλλων ἕν ἂν εὕροι 
προτέρημα τῆς δόξης, παρὰ δὲ τούτῳ πάσας τὰς ἀρετὰς ἠϑροισμένας. 

* Polybius, xxxii, 8,6. Cornelius Nepos (Epaminondas, c. 4) gives one 
anecdote, among several which he affirms to have found on record, of large 
pecuniary presents tendered to, and repudiated by, Epaminondas ; an anec- 
dote recounted with so much precision of detail, that it appears to deserve 
eredit, though we cannot assign the exact time when the alleged briber 
Diomedon of Kyzicus, came to Thebes. 

Plutarch (De Genio Socratis, p. 583 ΕΓ) relates an incident abcut Jason 
of Pherz tendering money in vain to Epaminondas, which cannot well 
have happened before the liberation of the Kadmeia (the period to which 
Plutarch’s dialogue assigns it ), but may have happened afterwards. 

Compare Plutarch, Apophthegm, Reg. p. 193 C.; and Plutarch’s Life of 
Fabius Maximus. c. 27. * Aristotel. Politic. iii, 2, 10 

5. Plutarch, Compar. Alkibiad. and Coriolanus, c.4. ᾿Επεὶ τό ye μὴ 2¢ 
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‘The mildness of his antipathies against political opponents at 
home was undeviating ; and, what is even more remarkable, amidst 
the precedence and practice of the Grecian world, his hostility 
against foreign enemies, Boeotian dissentients, and Theban exiles, 
was uniformly free from reactionary vengeance. Sufficient proofs 
have been adduced in the preceding pages of this rare union of 
attributes in the same individual; of lofty disinterestedness, not 
merely as to corrupt gains, but as to the more seductive irritabili- 
ties of ambition, combined with a just measure of attachment 
towards partisans, and unparalleled gentleness towards enemies. 
His friendship with Pelopidas was never disturbed during the fif- 
teen years of their joint political career; an absence of jealousy 
signal and creditable to both, though most creditable to Pelopidas, 
the richer, as well as the inferior, man of the two. To both, and to 
the harmonious cooperation of both, Thebes owed her short-lived 
splendor and ascendency. Yet when we compare the one with the 
other, we not only miss in Pelopidas the transcendent strategic 
genius and conspicuous eloquence, but even the se vigilance 
and prudence, which never deserted his friend. If Pelopidas = 
had Epaminondas as his companion in Thessaly, he would hardly 
have trusted himself to the good faith, nor tasted the dungeon, of 
the Pherean Alexander; nor would he have rushed forward to 
certain destruction, in a transport of phrensy, at the view of that 
hated tyrant in the subsequent battle. 

In eloquence, Epaminondas would doubtless have found supe- 
riors at Athens; but at Thebes, he had neither equal, nor pross- 
cessor, nor successor. Under the new phase into which Thebes 
passed by the expulsion of the Lacedwmonians out of the Kad- 
meia, such a gift was second in importance only to the great strat- 
egic qualities; while the combination of both elevated their Εν 
sessor into the envoy, the counsellor, the debater, of his country, 
παρὴ μηδὲ ϑεραπευτικὸν ὄχλων εἶναι, καὶ Μέτελλος εἶχε καὶ ἐμϑορὸ 295 = 
Ἐπαμεινώνδας - ἀλλὰ τῷ καταφρονεῖν ὡς ἀληϑῶς ὧν δῆμός ἐστι καὶ ἊΝ 
καὶ ἀφελέσϑαι κύριος, ἐξοστρακιζόμενοι καὶ ἀποχενοννννδρονοι καὶ ἀρνάθιια 
ζόμενοι πολλάκις οὐκ ὠργίζοντο τοῖς πολίταις ἀγνωωονοῦσιν, ἀλλ’ ἠγάπων 


} ; ὶ διηλλάττοντο παρακαλούντων. 
αὖϑις μεταμελομένους καὶ , . 
' See an anecdote about Epaminondas as the diplomatist and negotiator 


on behalf of Thebes ayainst Athens — δικαιολογούμενος, etc. Athenseus, 
xiv, p. 650 E. 


— 
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as well as her minister at war and commander-in-chief. 
shame of acknowledging Thebes as leading state in et 
bedied in the current phrases about Beeotian stupidity, would be 
sensibly mitigated, when her representative in an snsembled CON 
gress spoke with the flowing abundance of the Homeric Odysseus, 
instead of the loud, brief, and hurried bluster of Menelaus.! The 
possession of suzh eloquence, amidst the uninspiring atmosphere 
of Thebes, implied far greater mental force than a similar accom 
plishment would have betokened a+ Athens. In Epaminondas, it 
was steadily associated with thought and action, — that triple com- 
bination of thinking, speaking, and acting, which Isokrates and 
other Athenian sophists? set before their hearers as the stock and 
qualification for meritorious civic life. To the bodily training and 
soldier-like practice, common to all Thebans, Epaminondas added 
an ardent intellectual impulse and a range of discussion with the 
philosophical men around, peculiar to himself. He was not floated 
into public life by the accident of birth or wealth, — nor hoisted 
and propped up by oligarchical clubs, — nor even determined to 
it originally by any spontaneous ambition of his own. But the 
great revolution of 379 B. c., which expelled from Thebes both 
the Lacedemonian garrison and the local oligarchy who rvled by 
its aid, forced him forward by the strongest obligations both of 
duty and interest; since nothing but an energetic defence could 
rescue both him and every other free Theban from slavery. It 
was by the like necessity that the American revolution, and the 
first French revolution, thrust into the front rank the moat 
instructed and capable men of the country, whether ambitious by 
temperament or not. As the pressure of the time impelled 
Epaminondas forward, so it also disposed his countrymen to look 
out for a competent leader wherever he was to be found; and ig 


* Homer, Iliad, iii, 210-220 (Menelaus and Odysseus) — 
"AAW ὅτε δὴ Τρώεσσιν ἀγειρομένοισιν ἔμιχϑεν, 
Ἤτοι μὲν Μενέλαες ἐπιτροχάδην ἀγόρευε, 
Παῦρα μὲν, ἀλλὰ μάλα λιγέως. ἐπεὶ οὐ πολύμυϑος, ete. 
ἴτε ...Δλλ᾽ ὅτε δῆ ῥ᾽ bra τε μεγάλην ἐκ στήϑεος let (Odysseus) 
Kai ἔπεα νιφάδεσσιν ἐοικότα χειμερίῃσιν, ' 
Οὐκέτ᾽ ἔπειτ᾽ ᾿Οδυσῆϊ γ᾽ ἐρίσσειε βροτὸς ἄλλος, ete. 


See Vol. VI is Hi lewis ager 
καὶ πράττειν gy of this History, Ch. ixvii, p. 357-297 — φοονεῖν, λέγ εἰν. 
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no other living man could they obtain the same union of the sol 

dier, the general, the orator, and the patriot. Looking through 
all Grecian history, it is only in Perikles that we find the like 
many-sided excellence; for though much inferior to Epaminon- 
das as a general, Perikles must be held superior to him as a states- 
man. But it is alike true of both,—and the remark tends much 
to illustrate the sources of Grecian excellence,—that neither 
sprang exclusively from the school of practice and experience. 
They both brought to that school minds exercised in the conver- 
sation of the most instructed philosophers and sophists accessible 
to them, —trained to varied intellectual combinations and to a 
larger range of subjects than those that came before the public 
assembly, — familiarized with reasonings which the scrupulous 
piety of Nikias forswore, and which the devoted military patriot- 
ism of Pelopidas disdained. 

On one point, asI have already noticed, the policy recom 
mended by Epaminondas to his countrymen appears of question- 
able wisdom, — his advice to compete with Athens for transma- 
rine and naval power. One cannot recognize in this advice the 
game accurate estimate of permanent causes,—the same long- 
sighted view, of the conditions of strength to Thebes and of weak- 
ness to her enemies, which dictated the foundation of Messéné 
and Megalopolis. These two towns, when once founded, took 
such firm root, that Sparta could not persuade even her own allies 
to aid in effacing them; aclear proof of the sound reasoning oo 
which their founder had proceeded. What Epaminondas would 
have done, — whether he would have followed out maxims equally 
prudent and penetrating, —if he had survived the victory of Man 
tinea, — is a point which we cannot pretend todivine. He would 
have found himself then on a pinnacle of glory, and invested with 
a plenitude of power, such as no Greek ever held without abus- 
ing. But all that we know of Epaminondas justifies the conjeo 
ture that he would have been found equal, more than any other 
Greek, even to this great trial; and that his untimely death shut 
him out from a future not less honorable to himself, than beneficial 
to Thebes and to Greece generally. 

Of the private life and habits of Epaminondas we know scarcely 
anything. We are told that he never married; and we find brief 
allusions, without any details, to attachments in which he is said 
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to have indulged.!- Among the countrymen of Pindar,2 devoted 
attachment between mature men and beautiful youths was more 
frequent than in other parts of Greece. It was confirmed by 
mterchange of mutual oaths at the tomb of Iolaus, and was reck- 
oned upon as the firmest tie of military fidelity in the hour of 
battle. Asopichus and Kaphisodorus are named as youths to 
whom Epaminondas was much devoted. The first fought with 
desperate bravery at the battle of Leuktra, and after the victory 
caused an image of the Leuktrian trophy to be carved on his 
shield, which he dedicated at Delphi;3 the second perished along 
with his illustrious friend and chief on the field of Mantinea, and 
was buried in a grave closely adjacent to him.4 

It rather appears that the Spartans, deeply incensed against 
their allies for having abandoned them in reference to Messéné, 
began to turn their attention away from the affairs of Greece to 
those of Asia and Egypt. But the dissensions in Arcadia were 
not wholly appeased even by the recent peace. The city of Me- 
galopolis had been founded only eight years before by the coales- 
tence of many smaller townships, all previously enjoying a sepa- 
rate autonomy more or less perfect. The vehement anti-Spartan 
impulse, which marked the two years immediately succeeding the 
battle of Leuktra, had overruled to so great a degree the prior 
instincts of these townships, that they had lent themselves to the 
plans of Lykomedes and Epaminondas for an enlarged commu- 
nity in the new city. But since that period, reaction had taken 
place. The Mantineans had come to be at the head of an anti- 
Megalopolitan party in Arcadia; and several of the communities 
which had been merged in Megalopolis, counting upon aid from 
them and from the Eleians, insisted on seceding, and returning to 


' Plutarch, Apophtheg. Reg p. 192 E. Athene. xiii, p. 590 Ὁ. 

* Hieronymus ap. Athene. xiii, p. 602 A.; Plutarch, Velopidas, c. 18; 
Xen. Rep. Lacedzmon. ii, 12 

See the striking and impassioned fragment of Pindar, addressed by him 
when old to the youth Theoxenus of Tenedos, Fragm. 2 of the Skoha, in 
Dissen’s edition, and Boeckh’s edition of Pindar. voi. lll, p. 611, ap. Athe- 
num, xiii, p. 605 C. 

* See Theopompus, Frag. 182, ed. Didot, ap. Atuenx. xiii, p. 605 A. 


* Plutarch, Pelopid. ut sup.; Plutarch, Amattuas, p. 761 D., compare 
Xenoph. Hellen. iv, 8, 39 
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their original autonomy. But for foreign aid, Megalopolis would 
now have been in great difficulty. A pressing request was sent 
to the Thebans, who despatched into Arcadia three thousand hop- 
lites under Pammenes. This force enabled the Megalopolitans, 
though not without measures of considerable rigor, to uphold the 
integrity of their city, and keep the refractory members in οὐ» 
munion.! And it appears that the interference thus obtained was 


' Diodor. xv, 94. | 
I venture here to depart from Diodorus, who states that these three thon 


gand men were Athenians, not Thebans ; that the Megalopolitans sent to ask 
aid from Athens, and that the Athenians sent these three thousand men under 
8. 
- og (or th: copyist) has here mistaken Thebans for Athe 
i ears to me, on the following grounds :— 

"iE δοῦναι reads attentively the oration delivered by Demosthenes ia 
the Athenian assembly (about ten years after this period) respecting the 
propriety of sending an armed force to defend Megalopolis against the 
threats of Sparta — will see, I think, that Athens can never before have 
gent any military assistance to Megalopolis. Both the arguments which 
Demosthenes urges, and those which he combats as having been urged by 
opponents, exclude the reality of any such previous proceeding. 

2. Even at the time when the above-mentioned oration was delivered, the 
Megalopolitans were still (compare Diodorus, xvi, 39) under special alli- 
ance with, and guardianship of, Thebes — though the latter had then been 
so much weakened by the Sacred War and other causes, that it seemed 
doubtful whether she could give them complete protection against Sparta. 
But in the year next after the battle of Mantinea, the alliance betweea 
Megalopolis and Thebes, as well as the hostility between Megalopolis and 
Athens, was still fresher and more intimate. The Thebans {then in unim- 
paired power), who had fought for them in the preceding year, — not the 
Athenians, who had fought against them, — would be the persons invoked 
for aid to Megalopolis ; nor had any positive reverses as yet occurred (0 
disable the Thebans from furnishing aid. : 

3. Lastly, Pammenes is ἃ Zheban general, friend of Epaminondas. He 8 
mentioned as such not only by Diodorus himself in another place (xvi, 34), 
but also by Pausanias (viii, 27, 2), as the general who had been sent to 
watch over the building of Megalopolis, by Plutarch (Plutarch, Pelopidas, 
c. 26; Plutarch, Reipub. Gerend. Precept. p. 805 F.), and by Polyzenus (¥, 
16,3). We find a private Athenian citizen named Pammenes, a cae, 
mentioned in the oration of Demosthenes against Meidias (s. 31. p. 521); 
but no Athenian officer or public man of that time so named. 

Upon these grounds, I cannot but feel convinced that Pammenes and his 

Thebans, and not Athenians. 
ay stro to find myself in concurrence with Dr. Thirlwall on this 


point (Hist. Gr. vol. v, ch. xliii, p. 368 note). 
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permanently efficacious, so that the integrity of this recent Pan. 
Arcadian community was no farther disturbed. 

The old king Agesilaus was compelled, at the age of eighty, te 
see the dominion of Sparta thus irrevocably narrowed, her influ- 
ence in Arcadia »verthrown, and the loss of Messéné formally 
sanctioned even by her own allies. All his protests, and those of 
his son Archidamus, so strenuously set forth by Isokrates, had 
only ended by isolating Sparta more than ever from Grecian 
support and sympathy. Archidamus probably never seriously 
attempted to execute the desperate scheme which he had held out 
as a threat some two or three years before the battle of Mantinea; 
that the Lacedzmonians would send away their wives and fami- 
lies, and convert their military population into a perpetual camp, 
never to lay down arms until they should have reconquered Mes- 
séné or perished in the attempt.! Yet he and his father, though 
deserted by all Grecian allies, had not yet abandoned the hope 
that they might obtain aid, in the shape of money for levying 
mercenary troops, from the native princes in Egypt and the 
revolted Persian satraps in Asia, with whom they seem to have 
been for some time in a sort of correspondence.2 

About the time of the battle of Mantinea,— and as it would 
seem, for some years before,—a large portion of the western 
dominions of the Great King were ina state partly of revolt, 
partly of dubious obedience. Egypt had been for some years in 
actual revolt, and under native princes, whom the Persians had 
vainly endeavored to subdue (employing for that purpose the aid 
of the Athenian generals Iphikrates and Timotheus) both in 374 
.and 371 Β. c. Ariobarzanes, satrap of the region near the Pro- 
pontis and the Hellespont, appears to have revolted about the 
year 367-366 B.c. In other parts of Asia Minor, too, —Paph- 
lagonia, Pisidia, ete, —the subordinate princes or governors be- 
came disaffected to Artaxerxes. But their disaffection was for a 
certain time kept down by the extraordinary ability and vigor of 
a Karian named Datames, commander for the king in a part of 
Kappadokia, who gained several important victories over them, 
by rapidity of movement and well-combined stratagem. At 
length the services of Datames became so distinguished as to 


‘ See Isokrates, Orat. vi, (Archidamus) s. 85-93. 
3 Isokrates ()r. vi, (Archid.) s. 73. 
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excite the jealousy of many of the Persian grandees ; who pot 
soned the royal mind against him, and thus drove him to raise the 
standard of revolt in his own district of _Kappadokia, under alli- 
ance and concert with Ariobarzanes. It was in vain that Aute- 
phradates, satrap of Lydia, was sent by Artaxerxes with a pow- 
erful force to subdue Datames. The latter resisted all the oper 
force of Persia, and was at length overcome only by the treach- 
erous conspiracy of Mithridates (son of Ariobarzanes), who, cor 
rupted by the Persian court and becoming a traitor both to his 
father Ariobarzanes and to Datames, simulated zealous cooperae 
tion, tempted the latter to a confidential interview, and there assas- 
sinated him.! 

Still, however, there remained powerful princes and satraps 18 
Asia Minor, disaffected to the court; Mausélus, prince of Karia 
Orontes, satrap of Mysia, and Autophradates, satrap of Lydia, — 
the last having now apparently joined the revolters, though he had 
before been active in upholding the authority of the king. It seems 
too that the revolt extended to Syria and Pheenicia, so that all the 
western coast with its large revenues, as well as Egypt, was af 
ence subtracted from the empire. Tachos, native king of Egypt, 
was prepared to lend assistance to this formidable combination of 
disaffected commanders, who selected Orontes as their chief; com- 
fiding to him their united forces, and sending Rheomithres t 
Egypt to procure pecuaiary aid. But the Persian court broke the 
force of this combination by corrupting both Orontes and Rheom>- 
thres, who betrayed their confederates, and caused the enterprise 
to fail. Of the particulars we know litile or nothing. 


1 Cornelius Nepos has given a biography of Datames at some length, 
recounting his military exploits and stratagems. He places Datames, im 
point of military talent, above all barbari, except Hamilcar Barca and 
Hannibal (c. 1). Polysenus also (vii, 29) recounts several memorable pro 
ceedings of the same chief. Compare too Diodorus, xv, 91; and Xen. 

roped, viii, 8, 4. 
We cannot make out with any certainty either the history, or the chro- 
nology, of Datames. His exploits seem to belong to the last ten years of 
Artaxerxes Mnemon, and his death seems to have taken place a little before 
the death of that prince; which last event is to be assigued to 359-358 B. 0 
Gee Mr. Fynes Clinton, Fast. Hell. ch. 18. p. 316, Appendix. 

2 Diodor. xv, 91, 92; Xenophon, Cyropsed. viii. 8, 4. 

Onur information about these disturbances in the interior of the Persian 
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Arcadian community was no farther disturbed. 
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his son Archidamus, so strenuously set forth by Isokrates, had 
only ended by isolating Sparta more than ever from Grecian 
support and sympathy. Archidamus probably never seriously 
attempted to execute the desperate scheme which he had held out 
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lies, and convert their military population into a perpetual camp, 
never to lay down arms until they should have reconquered Mes- 
séné or perished in the attempt.! Yet he and his father, though 
deserted by all Grecian allies, had not yet abandoned the hope 
that they might obtain aid, in the shape of money for levying 
mercenary troops, from the native princes in Egypt and the 
revolted Persian satraps in Asia, with whom they seem to have 
been for some time in a sort of correspondence.2 

About the time of the battle of Mantinea,—-and as it would 
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dominions of the Great King were ina state partly of revolt, 
partly of dubious obedience. Egypt had been for some years in 
actual revolt, and under native princes, whom the Persians had 
vainly endeavored to subdue (employing for that purpose the aid 
of the Athenian generals Iphikrates and Timotheus) both in 374 
and 371 B. c. Ariobarzanes, satrap of the region near the Pro- 
pontis and the Hellespont, appears to have revolted about the 
year 367-366 B.c. In other parts of Asia Minor, too, —Paph- 
lagonia, Pisidia, ete, — the subordinate princes or governors be- 
came disaffected to Artaxerxes. But their disaffection was for a 
certain time kept down by the extraordinary ability and vigor of 
a Karian named Datames, commander for the king in a part of 
Kappadokia, who gained several important victories over them, 
by rapidity of movement and well-combined stratagem. At 
length the services of Datames became so distinguished as to 
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excite the jealousy of many of the Persian grandees; who poi- 
soned the royal mind against him, and thus drove him to raise the 
standard of revolt in his own district of _Kappadokia, under alli- 
ance and concert with Ariobarzanes. It was in vain that Auto 
phradates, satrap of Lydia, was sent by Artaxerxes with ἃ powe 
erful force to subdue Datames. The latter resisted all the opem 
force of Persia, and was at length overcome only by the treach- 
erous conspiracy of Mithridates (son of Ariobarzanes), who, cor- 
rupted by the Persian court and becoming a traitor both to his 
father Ariobarzanes and to Datames, simulated zealous cooperae 
tion, tempted the latter to a confidential interview, and there assas- 
sinated him.! 

Still, however, there remained powerful princes and satraps im 
Asia Minor, disaffected to the court; Mausélus, prince of Karia; 
Orontes, satrap of Mysia, and Autophradates, satrap of Lydia, — 
the last having now apparently joined the revolters, though he had 
before been active in upholding the authority of the king. It seems 
too that the revolt extended to Syria and Pheenicia, so that all the 
western coast with its large revenues, as well as Egypt, was at 
ence subtracted from the empire. Tachos, native king of Egypt, 
was prepared to lend assistance to this formidable combination of 
disaffected commanders, who selected Orontes as their chief; come 
fiding to him their united forces, and sending Rheomithres te 
Egypt to procure pecuaiary aid. But the Persian court broke the 
force of this combination by corrupting both Orontes and Rheomi- 
thres, who betrayed their confederates, and caused the enterprise 
to fail. Of the particulars we know little or nothing? 


recounting his military exploits and stratagems. He places Datames, 18 
int of military talent, above all barbari, except Hamilcar Barca and 
Hannibal (c. 1). Polysenus also (vii, 29) recounts several memorable pro 
ceedings of the same chief. Compare too Diodorus, xv, 91; and Xen 
roped, viii, 8, 4. 
"ae cannot make out with any certainty either the history, or the chro- 
nology, of Datames. His exploits seem to belong to the last ten years of 
Artaxerxes Mnemon, and his death seems to have taken place ἃ little before 
the death of that prince; which last event is to be assigned to 359-358 B. © 
See Mr. Fynes Clinton, Fast. Hell. ch. 18. p. 316, ee 
2 Diodor. xv, 91, 92; Xenophon, Cyroped. viii. 8, 4. 
Onur information about these disturbances in the interior of the Persien 
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Both the Spartan king Agesilaus, with a thousand Lacedx- 
monian or Peloponnesian hoplites,— and the Athenian general 
Chabrias, were invited to Egypt to command the forces of Tachos; 
the former on land, the latter at sea. Chabrias came simply as a 
volunteer, without any public sanction or order from Athens. But 
the service of Agesilaus was undertaken for the purposes and with 
the consent of the authorities at home, attested by the presence of 
thirty Spartans who came out as his counsellors. The Spartans 
were displeased with the Persian king for having sanctioned the 
independence of Messéné; and as the prospect of overthrowing 
or enfeebling his empire appeared at this moment considerable, 
they calculated on reaping a large reward for their services to the 
Egyptian prince, who would in return lend them assistance to- 
wards their views in Greece. But dissension and bad judgment 
marred all the combinations against the Persian king. Agesilaus, 
on reaching Egypt,! was received with little respect.~ The Egyp- 
tians saw with astonishment, that one, whom they had invited asa 
formidable warrior, was a little deformed old man, of mean attire, 
and sitting on the grass with his troops, careless of show or luxury. 
They not only vented their disappointment in sarcastic remarks, 
but also declined to invest him with the supreme command, as he 
had anticipated. He was only recognized as general of the mer- 
cenary land force, while Tachos himself commanded in chief, and 
Chabrias was at the head of the fleet. Great efforts were made 
to assemble a force competent to act against the Great King; and 
Chabrias is said to have suggested various stratagems for obtain- 
ing money from the Egyptians.2 The army having been thus 
strengthened, Agesilaus, though discontented and indignant, never- 
theless accompanied Tachos on an expedition against the Persian 
forces in Phoenicia; from whence they were forced to return by 
the revolt of Nektanebis, cousin of Tachos, who caused himself 


empire is so scanty and confused, that few of the facts can be said to be 
certainly known. Diodorus has evidently introduced into the year 362-361 
B. C. a series of events, many of them belonging to years before and after 
Rehdantz (Vit. Iphicrat. Chabr. et. Timoth. p. 15«-161) brings together all 
the statements; but unfortunately with little result. 

' Plutarch, Agesil. c. 36; Athenzus, xiv, p. 616 D.; Cornelius Nepes 


Agesil. c. 8. 
? See Pseudo-Aristotel. (economic. ii, 25. 
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ἢ be proclaimed king of Egypt. Tachos was now full of suppli- 
cations to Agesilaus to sustain him against his competitor for the 
Egyptian throne; while Nektanebis, also on his side, began to bid 
high for the favor of the Spartans. With the sanction of the au- 
thorities at home, but in spite of the opposition of Chabrias, Age- 
silaus decided in favor of Nektanebis, withdrawing the mercenaries 
from the camp of Tachos,! who was accordingly obliged to take 
flight. Chabrias returned home to Athens; either not choosing to 
abandon Tiachos, whom he had come to serve,—or recalled by 
special order of his countrymen, in consequence of the remon- 
strance of the Persian king. A competitor for the throne presently 
arose in the Mendesian division of Egypt. Agesilaus, vigorously 
maintaining the cause of Nektanebis, defeated all the efforts of his 
opponent. Yet his great schemes against the Persian empire were 
abandoned, and nothing was effected as the result of his Egyptian 
expedition except the establishment of Nektanebis ; who, having 
in vain tried to prevail upon him to stay longer, dismissed him in 
the winter season with large presents, and with a public donation 
to Sparta of two hundred and thirty talents. Agesilaus marched 
from the Nile towards Kyréné, in order to obtain from that town 
and its ports ships for the passage home. But he died on the 
march, without reaching Kyréné. His body was conveyed home 
by his troops, for burial, in a preparation of wax, since honey was 
not to be obtained.? 

Thus expired, at an age somewhat above eighty, the ablest and 
most energetic of the Spartan kings. He has enjoyed the advan- 
tage, denied to every other eminent Grecian leader, that his cha 
racter and exploits have been set out in the most favorable point 
of view by a friend and companion, — Xenophon. Making every 
allowance for partiality in this picture, there will still remain 8 
really great and distinguished character. We find the virtues of 
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' Diodorus (xv, 93) differs from Plutarch and others (whom I follow) in 
respect to the relations of Tachos «πὰ Nektanebis with Agesilaus ; affirm. 
ing that Agesilaus supported Tachos, and supported him with success 
against Nektanebis. 

Compare Cornelius Nepos, Chabrias, ¢. 2, 3. 

We find Chabrias serving Athens in the Chersonese —in 359-358 B. © 
(Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 677, 8. 204). | : 

9 Wiodor. xv, 93; Plutarch, Agesil. c. 38-40; Cornelius Nepos, Ages. 8 
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a soldier, and the abilities of a commander, combined with strena- 
ous personal will and decision, in such measure as to ensure foe 
Agesilaus constant ascendency over the minds of others far beyond 
what was naturally incident to his station ; and that, too, in spite of 
conspicuous bodily deformity, amidst a nation eminently sensitive 
on that point. Of the merits which Xenophon ascribes to him, 
some are the fair results of a Spartan education ;— his courage, 
simplicity of life, and indifference to indulgences, — his cheerful 
endurance of hardship under every form. But his fidelity to ene 
gagements, his uniform superiority to pecuniary corruption, and 
those winning and hearty manners which attached to him all around 
— were virtues not Spartan but personal to himself. We find in 
him, however, more analogy to Lysander — a man equally above 
reproach on the score of pecuniary gain — than to Brasidas or Kal- 
likratidas. Agesilaus succeeded to the throne, with a disputed title, 
under the auspices and through the intrigues of Lysander ; whose 
influence, at that time predominant both at Sparta and in Greece, 
had planted everywhere dekarchies and harmosts as instruments of 
ascendency for imperial Sparta — and under the name of Sparta, 
for himself. Agesilaus, too high-spirited to comport himself as seo 
ond to any one, speedily broke through so much of the system ag 
had been constructed to promote the personal dominion of Lysan- 
der ; yet without following out the same selfish aspirations, or seek 
ing to build up the like individual dictatorship, on his own account 
His ambition was indeed unbounded, but it was for Sparta in the 
first place, and for himself only in the second. The misfortune 
was, that in his measures for upholding and administering the ime 
perial authority of Sparta, he still continued that mixture of do» 
mestic and foreign coercion (represented by the dekarchy and the 
harmost) which had been introduced by Lysander ; a sad contrast 
with the dignified equality, and emphatic repudiation of partisan 
interference, proclaimed by Brasidas, as the watchword of Sparta, 
at Akanthus and Toroné — and with the still nobler Pan-helleni¢ 
aims of Kallikratidas. 

The most glorious portion of the life of Agesilaus was that spent 
in his three Asiatic campaigns, when acting under the miso-Per+ 
sian impulse for which his panegyrist gives him so much credit.! 


λ΄ Xenoph. Encom. Ages. vii, 7. Ei δ᾽ av καλὸν καὶ μισοπέρσην εἶναι, ee. 
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He was here employed in a Pan-hellenic purpose, to protect the 
Asiatic Greeks against that subjection to Persia which Sparta her- 
self had imposed upon them a few years before, as the price of 
Persian aid against Athens. 

The Persians presently succeeded in applying the lessons of Spar- 
ta against herself, and in finding Grecian allies to make war upon 
ber near home. Here was an end of the Pan-hellenic sentiment, 
and of the truly honorable ambition, in the bosom of Agesilaus. 
He was recalled to make war nearer home. His obedience to the 
order of recall is greatly praised by Plutarch and Xenophon — in 
my judgment, with little reason, since he had no choice but to 
come back. But he came back an altered man. His miso-Per- 
sian feeling had disappeared, and had been exchanged for a miso- 
Theban sentiment which gradually acquired the force of a passion. 
As principal conductor of the war between 394-387 B.c., he 
displayed that vigor and ability which never forsook him in mili- 
tary operations. But when he found that the empire of Sparta 
pear home could not be enforced except by making her the ally of 
Persia and the executor of ἃ. Persian rescript, he was content to 
purchase such aid, in itself dishonorable, by the still greater dishonor 
of sacrificing the Asiatic Greeks. For the time, his policy seemed 
to succeed. From 387-379 Β. ο. (that is, down to the time of the 
revolution at Thebes, effected by Pelopidas and his small band), 
the ascendency of Sparta on land, in Central Greece, was contin- 
ually rising. But her injustice and oppression stand confessed 
even by her panegyrist Xenophon ; and this is just the period 
when the influence of Agesilaus was at its maximum. Afterwards 
we find him personally forward in sheltering Sphodrias from pun- 
ishment, and thus bringing upon his countrymen a war with Athens 
as well as with Thebes. In the conduct of that war bis military 
Operations were, as usual, strenuous and able, with a certain meas- 
ure of success. But on the whole, the war turns out unfavorably 
for Sparta. In 371 B.c., she is obliged to accept peace on terms 
very humiliating, as compared with her position in 387 B.C. ; ang 
the only compensation which she receives, is, the opportunity of 
striking the Thebans out of the treaty, thus leaving them to con- 
tend single-handed against what seemed overwhelming odds. Ot 
this intense miso-Theban impulse, which so speedily brought about 
the unexpected aud crushing disaster at Leuktra, Agesilaus stands 
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mestic and foreign coercion (represented by the dekarchy and the 
harmost) which had been introduced by Lysander ; a sad contrast 
with the dignified equality, and emphatic repudiation of partisan 
interference, proclaimed by Brasidas, as the watchword of Sparta, 
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He was here employed in a Pan-hellenic purpose, to protect the 
Asiatic Greeks against that subjection to Persia which Sparta her- 
self had imposed upon them a few years before, as the price of 
Persian aid against Athens. 

The Persians presently succeeded in applying the lessons of Spar- 
ta against herself, and in finding Grecian allies to make war upon 
ber near home. Here was an end of the Pan-hellenic sentiment, 
and of the truly honorable ambition, in the bosom of Agesilaus. 
He was recalled to make war nearer home. His obedience to the 
order of recall is greatly praised by Plutarch and Xenophon —in 
my judgment, with little reason, since he had no choice but to 
come back. But he came back an altered man. His miso-Per- 
sian feeling had disappeared, and had been exchanged for a miso- 
Theban sentiment which gradually acquired the force of a passion. 
As principal conductor of the war between 394-387 B.c., he 
displayed that vigor and ability which never forsook him in mili- 
tary operations. But when he found that the empire of Sparta 
pear home could not be enforced except by making her the ally of 
Persia and the executor of a. Persian rescript, he was content to 
purchase such aid, in itself dishonorable, by the still greater dishonor 
of sacrificing the Asiatic Greeks. For the time, his policy seemed 
to succeed. From 387-379 B.c. (that is, down to the time of the 
revolution at Thebes, effected by Pelopidas and his small band), 
the ascendency of Sparta on land, in Central Greece, was contin- 
ually rising. But her injustice and oppression stand confessed 
even by her panegyrist Xenophon ; and this is just the period 
when the influence of Agesilaus was at its maximum. Afterwards 
we find him personally forward in sheltering Sphodrias from pun- 
ishment, and thus bringing upon his countrymen a war with Athens 
as well as with Thebes. In the conduct of that war his military 
Operations were, as usual, strenuous and able, with a certain meas- 
ure of success. But on the whole, the war turns out unfavorably 
for Sparta. In 371 B.c., she is obliged to accept peace on terms 
very humiliating, as compared with her position in 387 B.C. ; ang 
the only compensation which she receives, is, the opportunity of 
striking the Thebans out of the treaty, thus leaving them to con- 
tend single-handed against what seemed overwhelming odds. Ot 
this intense miso-Theban impulse, which so speedily brought about 
the unexpected aud crushing disaster at Leuktra, Agesilaus stands 
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out as the prominent spokesman. In the days of Spartan misfor- 
tune which followed, we find his conduct creditable and energetic, 
so far as the defensive position, n which Sparta then foand her- 
self, allowed ; and though Plutarch seems displeased with him! far 
obstinacy in refusing to acknowledge the autonomy of Messéné (at 
the peace concluded after the battle of Mantinea), when acknowl- 
edged by all the other Greeks, — yet it cannot be shown that this 
refusal brought any actual mischief to Sparta; and circumstances 
might well have so turned out, that it would have been a gain. 

On the whole, in spite of the many military and personal merits 
of Agesilaus, as an adviser and politician he deserves little esteem, 
We are compelled to remark the melancholy contrast between vhe 
state in which he found Sparta at his accession, and that wherein he 
left her at his death — “Marmoream invenit, lateritiam reliquit.” 
Nothing but the death of Epaminondas at Mantinea saved her from 
something yet worse; though it would be unfair to Agesilaus, while 
we are considering the misfortunes of Sparta during his reign, not 
to recollect that Epaminondas was an enemy more formidable than 
she had ever before encountered. 

The efficient service rendered by Agesilaus during his last 
expedition to Egypt, had the effect of establishing firmly the 
dominion of Nektanebis the native king, and of protecting that 
eountry for the time from being re-conquered by the Persians; 
an event that did not happen until a few years afterwards, during 
the reign of the next Persian king. Of the extensive revolt, 
however, which at one time threatened to wrest from the Persian 
crown Asia Minor as well as Egypt, no permanent consequence 
remained. The treachery of Orontes and Rheomithres so com- 
pletely broke up the schemes of the revolters, that Artaxerxes 
Mnemon still maintained the Persian empire (with the exception 
of Egypt), unimpaired. 

He died not long after the suppression of the revolt (apparently 
about a year after it, in 859-358 B. c.), having reigned forty-five 
or forty-six years.2 His death was preceded by ne of those 


? Plutarch, Agesil. c. 35. 

3 Diodor. xv, 93. 

There ‘s a difference between Diodorus and the Astronomical Canon, ia 
the statements about the length of reign, and date of death, of Artaxerxes 
Mnemon, of about two years — 361 or 559 B.c. See Mr. Clinton’s Fast. 
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bloody tragedies which so frequently stained the transmission of a 
Persian sceptre. Darius, the eldest son of Artaxerxes, had been 
declared by his father successor to the throne. According to Per- 
sian custom, the successor thus declared was entitled to prefer any 
petition which he pleased; the monarch being held bound to grant 
it. Darius availed himself of the privilege to ask for one of the 
favorite inmates of his father’s harem, for whom he had contracted 
8 passion. The request so displeased Artaxerxes, that he seemed 
likely to make a new appointment as to the succession ; discarding 
Darius and preferring his younger son Ochus, whose interests were 
warmly espoused by Atossa, wife as well as daughter of the mon- 
arch. Alarmed at this prospect, Darius was persuaded by a dis- 
contented courtier, named Teribazus, to lay a plot for assassinating 
Artaxerxes ; but the plot was betrayed, and the king caused both 
Darius and Teribazus to be put to death. By this catastrophe the 
ehance of Ochus was improved, and his ambition yet farther stim- 
ulated. But there still remained two princes, older than he — Ar- 
sames aad Ariaspes. Both these brothers he contrived to put out 
of the way ; the one by a treacherous deceit, entrapping him te 
take poison, — the other by assassination. Ochus thus stood next 
as successor to the crown, which was not long denied to him, — for 
Artaxerxes, now very old and already struck down by the fatal 
consummation respecting his eldest son, Darius, did not survive 
the additional sorrow of seeing his two other sons die so speedily 


Hellenici, Appendix, ch. 18. p. 316 —where the statements are brought 
together and discussed. Plutarch states the reign of Artaxerxes Mnemon 
to have lasted sixty-two years (Plutarch, Artax. c. 33); which cannot be 
correct, though in what manner the error is to be amended, we cannot 
determine. 

An Inscription of Mylasa in Karia recognizes the forty-fifth year of the 
reign of Artaxerxes, and thus supports the statement in the Astronomicas 
Canon, which assigns to him forty-six years of reign. See Boeckh, Corp. 
Inscr. No. 2691, with his comments, p. 470. 

This same inscription affords ground of inference respecting the duration 
of the revolt; for it shows that the Karian Mauaplus recognized himself 88 
satrap, and Artaxerxes as his sovereign, in the year beginning November 
$59 5. Ο., which corresponds with the forty-fifth year cf Artaxerxes Mne- 
mon. The revolt therefore must have been suppressed before that period 
see Sievers, Geschichte von Griechenland bis zur Schlacht von Mantineia 
p. 373, note. 
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afterwards.! He expired, and his son Ochus, taking the name ot 
Artaxerxes, succeeded to him without opposition ; manifesting as 
king the same sangunary dispositions as those by which he had 
placed himself on the throne. 

During the two years following the battle of Mantinea, Athens, 
though relieved by the general peace from land-war, appears to 
have been entangled in serious maritime contests and difficulties, 
She had been considerably embarrassed by two events; by the 
Theban naval armament under Epaminondas, and by the submis- 
sion of Alexander of Phere to Thebes, — both events belonging 
to 364-363 B.c. It was in 863-362 B.c. that the Athenian 
Timotheus, — having carried on war with eminent success against 
Olynthus and the neighboring cities in the Thermaic Gulf, but 
with very bad success against Amphipolis, — transferred his forces 
to the war against Kotys king of Thrace near the Thracian Cher 
eonese. The arrival of the Theban fleet in the Hellespont greatly 
distracted the Athenian general, and served as a powerful 88» 
gistance to Kotys; who was moreover aided by the Athenian gen- 


} Plutarch, Artaxerx. c. 29, 30; Justin, x, 1-3. 

Plutarch states that the lady whom the prince Darius asked for, was, 
Aspasia of Phokxa — the Greek mistress of Cyrus the younger, who had 
fallen into the hands of Artaxerxes after the battle of Kunaxa, and had 
acquired a high place in the monarch’s affections. 

But if we look at the chronology of the case, it will appear hardly possi- 
ble that the lady who inspired so strong a passion to Darius, in or about 
961 B. c., as to induce him to risk the displeasure of his father — and 89 
decided a reluctance on the part of Artaxerxes to give her up—can have 
been the person who accompanied Cyrus to Kunaxa forty years before ; for 
the battle of Kanaxa was fought in 401 B.c. The chronological improba- 
bility would be sill greater, if we adopted Plutarch’s statement that Arta 
gerxes reigned sixty-two years ; for it is certain that the battle of Kunaxa 
occurred very neat the beginning of his reign, and the death of his son 
Darius nzar the ead of it. 

Justin states the circumstances which preceded the death of Artaxerxes 
Mnemon in a manner yet more tragical. He affirms that the plot against 
the life of Artaxerxes was concerted by Darius in conjunction with several 
οἵ his brothers ; and tnat, on the plot being discovered, all these brothers, 
together with their wives and children, were Ε at to death. Ochus, on com- 
img to the throne, put to death a great namber of his kinsmen and of the 
principal persons about the court, together with their wives and children - 
fearing « like conspiracy against himeelf. 
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eral Iphikrates, on this occasion serving his father-in-law against 
his country.! Timotheus is said to have carried on war against 
Kotys with advantage, and to have acquired for Athers a large 
plunder.2 It would appear that his operations were of an aggres- 
sive character, and that during his command in those regions the 
Athenian possessions in the Chersonese were safe from Kotys; for 
{[phikrates would only lend his aid to Kotys towards defensive 
warfare; retiring from his service when he began to attack the 
Athenian possessions in the Chersonese.3 

We do not know what circumstances brought about the dismissal 
or retirement of Timotheus from the command. But in the next 
year, we find Ergophilus as Athenian commander in the Cher- 
gonese, and Kallisthenes (seemingly) as Athenian commander 
against Amphipolis.4 The transmarine affairs of Athens, however, 
were far from improving. Besides that under the new general 
she seems to have been losing strength near the Chersonese, she 
had now upon her hands a new maritime enemy — Alexander of 
Phere. A short time previously, he had been her ally against 
Thebes; but the victories of the Thebans during the preceding 
year had so completely humbled him, that he now identified his 
cause with theirs; sending troops to join the expedition ot 
Epaminondas into Peloponnesus,* and equipping 8 fleet to attacks 
the maritime allies of Athens. His fleet captured the island of 
Tenos, ravaged several of the other Cyclades, and laid siege to 
Peparethos. Great alarm prevailed in Athens, and about the end 
of August (362 B.c.),6 two months after the battle of Mantinea, 


1 Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 664, 8. 153. 

® The affirmation of Cornelius Nepos (Timotheus, ¢. 1), that Timotheas 
made war on Kotys with such success as to bring into the Athenian trea 
sury twelve hundred talents, appears extravagant as to amount, even it 
we accept it as generally true 

3 Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 664, 5. 155. 

4 See Rehdantz, Vite Iphicratis, Chabris, et Timothei, p. 151, and the 
preceding page. 

M. Rehdantz has put together, with great care and sagacity, all the frag- 
ments of evidence respecting this obscure period ; and has elicited, as ἐξ 
seems to me, the most probable conclusions deducible from such scanty 
premises. 

δ Xenoph. Hellen. vii, 5, 4. 

© We are -rtunate enough to get this date exactly, — the twenty third 
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a fleet was equipped with the utmost activity, for the purpose of 
defending the insular allies, as well as of acting in the Hellespont. 
Vigorous efforts were required from all the trierarchs, and really 
exerted by some, to accelerate the departure of this fleet. But 
that portion of it, which, while the rest went to the Hellespont, 
was sent under Leosthenes to defend Peparethos,— met with a 
defeat from the ships of Alexander, with the loss of five triremes 
and six hundred prisoners.! We are even told that soon after this 
naval advantage, the victors were bold enough to make a dash into 
the Peirzus itself (as Teleutias had done twenty-seven years be- 
fore), where they seized both property on shipboard and men on 
the quay, before there was any force ready to repel them.2 The 
Thessalian marauders were ultimately driven back to their harbor 
of Pegasz ; yet not without much annoyance to the insular con 
federates, and some disgrace to Athens. The defeated admiral 
Leosthenes was condemned to death; while several trierarchs, — 
who, instead of serving in person, had performed the duties incum- 
bent on them by deputy and by contract, were censured or put 
upon trial.3 

Not only had the affairs of Athens in the Hellespont become 
worse under Ergophilus than under Timotheus, but Kallisthenes 
also, who had succeeded Timotheus in the operations against Am- 
phipolis, achieved no permanent result. It would appear that the 
Amphipolitans, to defend themselves against Athens, had invoked 
the aid of the Macedonian king Perdikkas; and placed their city 
in his hands. That prince had before acted in conjunction with 
the Athenian force under Timotheus against Olynthus; and their 


of the month Metageitnion, in the archonship of Molon, — mentioned by 
Demosthenes adv. Polyklem, p. 1207, s. 5, 6. 

1 Diodor xvi, 95; Polysenus, vi, 2, 1. 

2 Polysenus, vi, 2, 2. 

It must have been about this time (362-361 B.c.) that Alexander of Phe- 
re sent envoys into Asia to engage the service of Charidemus and his mer- 
cenary band, then in or near the troad. His application was not accepted 
(Demosth. cont. Aristokrat. p. 675, s. 192). 

* Demosthenes, de Corona Trierarch. p. 1230, 5. 9 

Diodorus farther states that the Athenians place Chares in command 
of a fleet for the protection of the A.gean; but that this admiral took him- 


self off to Korkyra, and did nothing but plunder the allies (Diodor. xvi 
902). 
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joint invasion had so much weakened the Ulynthians as to disable 
them from affording aid to Amphipolis. At least, this hypothesis 
explains how Amphipolis came now, for the first time, to be no 
longer a freé city; but to be disjoined from Olynthus, and joined 
with (probably garrisoned by) Perdikkas, as a possession of Mace- 
donia.! Kallisthenes thus found himself at war under greater 
disadvantages than Timotheus ; having Perdikkas as his enemy, 
together with Amphipolis. Nevertheless, it would appear, he 
gained at first great advantages, and reduced Perdikkas to the 
necessity of purchasing a truce by the promise to abandon the 
Amphipolitans. The Macedonian prince, however, having gained 
time during the truce to recover his strength, no longer thought 
of performing his promise, but held Amphipolis against the Athe 
nians as obstinately as before. Kallisthenes had let slip an oppose 
tunity which never again returned. After having announced at 
Athens the victorious truce and the approaching surrender, he 
seems to have been compelled, on his return, to admit that he had 
been cheated into suspending operations, at a moment when (88 
it seemed) Amphipolis might have been conquered. For this 
misjudgment or misconduct he was put upon trial at Athens, on 
returning to his disappointed countrymen; and at the same time 
Ergophilus also, who had been summoned home from the Cherse 
nesus for his ill-success or bad management of the war againat 
Kotys.2 The people were much incensed against both; but moat 
against Ergophilus. Nevertheless it happened that Kallisthenes 
was tried first, and condemned to death. On the next day, Ergo 
philus was tried. But the verdict of the preceding day had dis 
charged the wrath of the dikasts, and rendered them so muck 
more indulgent, that they acquitted him.3 

Autokles was sent in place of Ergophilus to carry on war for 
Athens in the Hellespont and Bosphorus. It was not merely 
against Kotys that his operations were necessary. ‘The Prokoa- 


' Compare Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 669, 8 174-176, and Atechi- 


nes, Fals. Leg. p. 250, c. 14. ; 
? The facts as stated in the text are the most probable result, as it seemm® 


to me, derivable from Aschines, Fals. Leg. p. 250, c. 14. 

3 Aristotel. Rhetoric. 11, 3, 3. 

Ergophilus seems to have been fined (Demosthen. Fals. Leg p. 308, ἃ 
200 
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nesians, allies of Athens, required protection against the attacne 
of Kyzikus; besides which, there was another necessity yet more 
urgent. The stock of corn was becoming short, and the price 
rising, not merely at Athens, but at many of the islands in the 
#Egean, and at Byzantium and other places. There prevailed 
therefore unusual anxiety, coupled with keen competition, for the 
eorn in course of importation from the Euxine. The Byzantines, 
Chalkedonians, and Kyzikenes, had already begun to detain the 
passing corn-ships, for the supply of their own markets; and noth- 
ing less than a powerful Athenian fleet could ensure the safe 
transit of such supplies to Athens herself.! The Athenian fleet, 
guarding the Bosphorus even from the Hieron inwards (the chapel 
near the junction of the Bosphorus with the Euxine), provided 
safe convoy for the autumnal exports of this essential article. 

In carrying on operations against Kotys, Autokles was favored 
with an unexpected advantage by the recent revolt of a powerful 
Thracian named Miltokythes against that prince. This revolt so 
alarmed Kotys, that he wrote a letter to Athens in a submissive 
¢me, and sent envoys to purchase peace by various concessions. 
At the same time Miltokythes also first sent envoys — next, went 
in person—to Athens, to present his own case and solicit aid. 
He was however coldly received. The vote of the Athenian 
assembly, passed on hearing the case (and probably procured in 
part through the friends of Iphikrates), was so unfavorable,2 as to 
send him away not merely in discouragement, but in alarm ; while 
Kotys recovered all his power in Thrace, and even became master 
of the Sacred Mountain with its abundance of wealthy deposits. 
Nevertheless, in spite of this imprudent vote, the Athenians really 
intended to sustain Miltokythes against Kotys. Their general 
Autokles was recalled after a few mcnths, and put upon his trial 
for having suffered Kotys to put down this enemy unassisted.3 


* Demosthen. adv. Polyklem. p. 1207, s. 6 

* Demosthenes cont. Aristokrat. p. 655, 5. 122; cont. Polyklem. p. 1207. 

ὅτε Μιλτοκύϑης ἀπέστη Κότυος ἐγράφη τι Tap’ ὑμῖν ψήφισμα τοιοῦ» 
τον, δι’ οὐ Μιλτοκύϑης μὲν ἀπὴλϑε φοβηϑεὶς καὶ νομίσας ὑμας οὐ προσέχειν 
δὐτῳ, Κότυς δὲ ἐγκοατὴς τοὺ τε ὅρους τοῦ ἱερου καὶ τῶν ϑησαύρων ἐγένετο 

The word ἀπῆλυε implies that Miltokythes was at Athens in person. 

The humble letter written by Kotys, in his first alarm at the revolt of 
Miltokythes, is referred to by the orator, p. 658, s. 136, 137 


? Demosthenes adv. Polykl. p. 1210, 8. 16; Demosthenes cont. Aristok 
B 655. 5. 123. 
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How the trial ended or how the justice of the case stool, we δὲν 
unable to make out from the passing allusions of Demosthenes. 
Menon was sent as commander tc the Hellespont to supersede 
Autokles; and was himself again superseded after a few months, 
by Timomachus. Convoy for the corn-vessels out of the Euxine 
became necessary anew, as in the preceding year; and was fur- 
nished a second time during the autumn of 361 B. c. by the Athe- 
nian ships of war;! not merely for provisions under transport to 
Athens, but also for those going to Maroneia, Thasos, and other 
places in or near Thrace. But affairs in the Chersonese became 
yet more unfavorable to Athens. In the winter of 361-360 Β, 
ο., Kotys, with the codperation of a body of Abydene citizens 
and Sestian exiles, who crossed the Hellespont from Abydos, come 
trived to surprise Sestos ; 3 the most important place in the Chere 
gonese, and the guard-post of the Hellespont on its European 
side, for all vessels passing in or out. The whole Chersonese 
was now thrown open to his aggressions. He made preparations 
for attacking Elus and Krithété, the two other chief possessions 


1 Demosthen. adv. Polyklem, p. 1212, 8. 24-26; p. 1213, s. 27; p. 1225,@ 
71. 

2 Demosthenes cont. Aristokrat. p. 673, 8.187. "Ex γὰρ ᾿Αβύδου, τῆς τὸν 
ἅπαντα χρόνον ὑμὶν ἐχϑρᾶς, καὶ ὅϑεν ἧσαν οἱ Σηστὸν καταλαβόντες, εἰς Σηδ» 
τὸν διέβαινεν, ἣν εἶχε Κότυς. (He is speaking of Charidemus.) 

The other oration of Demosthenes (adv. Polykl. p. 1212) contains di- 
tinct intimation that Sestos was not lost by the Athenians until after Novemp 
ber 361 B.c. Apollodorus the Athenian trierarch was in the town at that 
time, as well as various friends whom he mentions; so that Sestos must 
have been still an Athenian possession in November 361 B.c. 

It is lucky for some points of historical investigation, that the purpose 
of this oration against Polykles (composed by Demosthenes, but spoken by 
Apollodorus) requires great precision and specification of dates, even to 
months and days. Apollodorus complains that he has been constrained to 
bear the expense of a trierarchy, for four months beyond the year in which 
it was incumbent upon him jointly with a colleague. He sues the person 
whose duty it was to have relieved him as successor at the end of the year, 
bat who had kept aloof and cheated him. The trierarchy of Apollodorus 
began in August 362 B.c., and lasted (not merely to Aug. 361 B.C., Its le 
gal term, but) to November 361 B.c. 

Rehdantz (Vits Iphicratis, Chabria, etc. p. 144, uote), in the valuable 
chapters which he devotes to the obscure chronology >f the period, has over 
looked this exact indication of the time after which the Athenians lost Ses 
tos. He supposes the loss to have taken place two or three years earlier. 
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of Athens, and endeavored to prevail on Iphikrates to take part 
in his projects. But that general, though he had assisted Kotys 
in defence against Athens, refused to commit the more patent trea- 
gon involved in aggressive hostility against her. He even quitted 
Thrace, but not daring at once to visit Athens, retired to Lesbos.! 
In spite of his refusal, however, the settlers and possessions of 
Athens in the Chersonese were attacked and imperiled by Kotys, 
who claimed the whole peninsula as his own, and established toll- 
gatherers at Sestos to levy the dues both of strait and harbor.2 
The fortune of Athens in these regions was still unpropitious. 
All her late commanders, Ergophilus, Autokles, Menon, Timoma- 
chus, had been successively deficient in means, in skill, or in fidel- 
ity, and had undergone accusation at home.? Timomachus was 


now superseded by Kephisodotus, a man of known enmity towards — 


both Iphikrates and Kotys.4 But Kephisodotus achieved no more 
vhan his predecessors, and had even to contend against a new 
enemy, who crossed over from Abydos to Sestos to reinforce 
Kotys — Charidemus with the mercenary division under his com 
mand. That officer, since his service three years before under 
Timotheus against Amphipolis, had been for some time in Asia, 
especially in the troad. He hired himself to the satrap Arta- 
bazus; of whose embarrassments he took advantage to seize by 
fraud the towns of Skepsis, Kebren, and Ilium; intending to hold 
them as a little principality.5 Finding his position, however, ulti- 
mately untenable against the probable force of the satrap, he sent 
a letter across to the Chersonese, to the Athenian commander 
Kephisodotus, asking for Athenian triremes to transport his divi- 
sion across to Europe; in return for which, if granted, he engaged 
to crush Kotys and reconquer the Chersonese for Athens. This 
proposition, whether accepted or not, was never realized; for 


* Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 664, 5. 155. 

* Demosthenes cont. Aristokrat. p. 658, s. 136; p. 679, s. 211. 

What is said in the latter passage about the youthful Kersobleptes, te 
doubtless not less true of his father Kotys. 


* Demosthen. pro Phormione, p. 960, 5. 64; Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 8398, 
8. 200. 


4 Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 672, 5. 184. 


δ Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 671 8.188. Compare Pseudo-Aristot 
(Economic. ii, 30. 
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Charidemus was enabled, through a truce unexpectedly granted 
to him by the satrap, to cross over from Abydos to Sestos without 
any Athenian ships. But as soon as he found himselt in the 
Chersonese, far from aiding Athens to recover that peninsula, he 
actually took service with Kotys against her; so that Eleus and 
Krithété, her chief remaining posts, were in greater peril than 
ever.! 

The victorious prospects of Kotys, however, were now uneXs 
pectedly arrested. After a reign of twenty-four years he was 
assassinated by two brothers, Python and Herakleides, Greeks 
from the city of AEnus in Thrace, and formerly students under 
Plato at Athens. They committed the act to avenge their father ; 
upon whom, as it would appear, Kotys had inflicted some brutal 
insult, under the influence of that violent and licentious temper 
which was in him combined with an energetic military character? 


1 Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 672, 673. : 
The orator reads a letter (not cited however) from the governor of Kri- 
thété, announcing the formidable increase of force which threatened the 
e since the arrival of Charidemus. 

2 Aristotle (Politic. v, 8, 12) mentions the act and states that the two 
young men did it to avenge their father. He does not expressly say what 
Kotys had done to the father; but he notices the event in illustration of the 
general category, --- Πολλαὶ δ᾽ ἐπιϑέσεις γεγένηνται καὶ διὰ τὸ εἰς τὸ σῶμα 


αἰσχύνεσϑαι τῶν μονάρχων τινάς (compare what Tacitus says about mos re- 
gius — Annal. vi,1). Aristotle immediately adds another case of cruel 


mutilation inflicted by Kotys,— Adapac δ᾽ ἀπέστη Κότυος διὰ τὸ ἐκτμηϑῆναι 
ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ παῖς ὧν, ὡς ὑβρισμένος 
Compare, about Kotys, Theopompus, Fragm. 33, ed. Didot, ap. Athens. 


ii, p. 531, 532. 
τ Bohnecke Forschungen auf dem Gebiete der Geschichte, p. 725, 726) 
places the death of Kotys in 359 B. c.; and seems to infer from Athensus 
(vi, p. 248; xii, p. 531) that he had actual communication with Philip of 
Macedon as king, whose accession took place between Midsummer 360 and 
Midsummer 359 B.c. But the evidence does not appear to me to bear out 
such a conclusion. 

The story cited by Athenseus from Hegesander, about letters reaching 
Philip from Kotys, cannot be true about this Kotys, because it seems 1M- 
possible that Philip, in the first year of his reign, can have had any such 
flatterer as Kleisophus; Philip being at that time in the greatest politi- 
eal embarrassments, out of which he was only rescued by his indefatigable 
energy and ability. And the journey of Philiy to Onokarsis, also mee 
tioned by Athenzeus out of Theopompus, does nc smply any personal com- 
munication with Kotys. 
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Having made their escape, Python and his brother re:.red te 
Athens, where they were received with every demonstration of 
honor, and presented with the citizenship as well as with goldea 
wreaths; partly as tyrannicides, partly as having relieved the 
Athenians from an odious and formidab.e enemy.' Disclaiming 
the warm eulogies heaped upon him by various speakers in the 
assembly, Python is said to have replied —“It was a god who 
did the deed; we only lent our hands:”? an anecdote, which, 
whether it be truth or fiction, illustrates powerfully the Greek 
admiration of tyrannicide. 

The death of Kotys gave some relief to Athenian affairs in the 
Chersonese. Of his children, even the eldest, Kersobleptes, was 
only a youth:3 moreove two other Thracian chiefs, Berisades and 
Amadokus, now started up as pretenders to shares in the kingdom 
of Thrace. Kersobleptes employed as his main support and mine 
ister the mercenary general Charidemus, who either had already 
married, or did now marry, his sister; a nuptial connection had 
been formed in like manner by Amadokus with two Greeks named 
Simon and Bianor — and by Berisades with an Athenian citizen 
named Athenodorus, who (like Iphikrates and others) had founded 
ἃ city, and possessed a certain independent dominion, in or near 
the Chersonese.4 These Grecian mercenary chiefs thus united 
themselves by nuptial ties to the princes whom they served, as 
Seuthes had proposed to Xenophon, and as the Italian Condottieri 
of the fifteenth century ennobled themselves by similar alliance 
with princely families — for example, Sforza with the Visconti of 
Milan. All these three Thracian competitors were now represented 
by Grecian agents. But at first, it seems, Charidemus on behalf 
of Kersobleptes was the strongest. He and his army were near 
Perinthus on the north coast of the Propontis, where the Athenian 


My opinion is, that the assassination of Kotys dates more probably i 
360 B. c. 

* Demosthenes cont. Aristokrat. p. 660, 5. 142; p. 662, 5. 150; p. 675, @ 
193. Plutarch, De Sui Laude, p. 542 E.; Plutarch, adv. Koloten, p 1126, B 

* Plutarch, De Sui Laude, ut sup. 

> Demosthen. cont. Aristokr. p. 674, 8.198. μειρακύλλιον, etc. 

* Demosth. cont. Aristokrat. p. 623, 624, s. 8-12; p. 664, s. 153 (in which 
passage κηδεστὴς may be fairly taken to mean any near zonnection by mar 
riage). 

About Athenodorus compare Isokrates Or viii, (de Pa‘e) 8. 31 
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commander, Καὶ »phisodotus, visited him, with a small squadron of 
ten triremes, in order to ask for the fulfilment of those fair promises 
which Charidemus had made in his letter from Asia. But Cha- 
ridemus treated the Athenians as enemies, attacked by surprise the 
geamen on shore, amd inflicted upon them great damage. He then 
pressed the Chersonese severely for several months, and marched 
even into the midst of it, to protect a nest of pirates whom the 
Athenians were besieging at the neighboring islet on its western 
coast — Alopekonnesus. At length, after seven months of unpro- 
fitable warfare (dating from the death of Kotys), he forced Kephi- 
sodotus to conclude with him a convention so disastrous and dis- 
honorable, that as soon as known at Athens, it was indignantly 
repudiated.! Kephisodotus, being recalled in disgrace, was put 
upon his trial, and fined; the orator Demosthenes (we are told), 
who had served as one of the trierarchs in the fleet, being among 
bis accusers.® 

Among the articles of this unfavorable convention, one was that 


' Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 674-676, s. 193-199. 

In sect. 194, are the words, ἧκε δὲ Κηφισόδοτος στρατηγῶν, 
πρὸς ὃν αὐτὸς (Charidemus) ἔπεμψε τὴν ἐπιστολὴν ἐκείνην, καὶ αἱ τριήρειξ, 
αἱ, ὅτ᾽ ἣν ἄδηλα τὰ τῆς σωτηρίας αὐτῷ, καὶ μὴ συγχωροῦντος ᾿Αρταβάζου σώζειν 
ἔμελλον αὐτόν. 

The verb ἧκε refers, in my judgment — not to the first coming out of Ke 
phisodotus from Athens to take the command, as Weber (Comment. ad 
Demosth. cont. Aristokrat. p. 460) and other commentators think, but — to 
the coming of Kephisodotus with ten triremes to Perinthus, near which 
place Charidemus was, for the purpose of demanding fulfilment of whas 
the latter had promised; see s.196. When Kephisodotus came to him at 
Perinthus (παρόντος τοῦ στρατηγοῦ --- πρὸς ὃν τὴν ἐπιστολὴν ἐπεπόμφει ---- 8, 
195) to make this demand, then Charidemus, instead of behaving honestly, 
acted like a traitor and an enemy. The allusion to this antecedent letter 
from Charidemus to Kephisodotus, shows that the latter must have been om 
the spot for some time, and therefore that ἦκε cannot refer to his first come 
ing out. 

The term “ττὰ μῆνας (8. 196) counts, I presume, from the death of Kotys. 

8 Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 676, s. 199 ; Aischines cont. Ktesiphont. 
p. 384, c. 20. 

Demosthenes himself may probably have been among the trierarchs cal, 
led before the dikastery as witnesses to prove what took place at Perinthus 
@nd Alopekonnesus (Demosth. cont. Aristokrat. p. 676, 8. 200) ; Euthykles 
the speaker of the discourse against Aristokrates, had been himself alee 


among the officers serving (Ὁ. 675, 8. 196; p. 683, 8. 223). 
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the Greek city of Kardia should be specially reserved to Charide- 
mus himself. That city — eminently convenient from its situation 
on the isthmus connecting the Chersonese with Thrace — claimed 
by the Athenians as within the Chersonese, yet at the same time 
intensely hostile to Athens — became his principal station.! He 
was fortunate enough to seize, through treachery, the person of the 
Thracian Miltokythes, who had been the pronounced enemy of Ko- 
tys, and had cooperated with Athens. But he did not choose to 
hand over this important prisoner to Kersobleptes, because the life 
of Miltokythes would thus have been saved: it not being the cuse 
tom of Thracians, in their intestine disputes, to put eack other to 
death.2. We remark with surprise a practice milder than that of 
Greece, amidst a people decidedly more barbarous and bloodthirsty 
than the Greeks. Charidemus accordingly surrendered Miltoky- 
thes to the Kardians, who put the prisoner with his son into a boat, 
took them a little way out to sea, slew the son before the eyes of 
the father, and then drowned the father himself.3 It is not improb- 
able that there may have been some special antecedent causes, 
Occasioning intense antipathy on the part of the Kardians towards 
Miltokythes, and inducing Charidemus to hand him over to them 
as an acceptable subject for revenge. However this may be, their 
gavage deed kindled violent indignation among all the Thracians, 
and did much injury to the cause of Kersobleptes and Charidemus, 
Though Kephisodotus had been recalled, and though a considerable 
mterval elapsed before any successor came from Athens, yet Beri 

sades and Amadokus joined their forces in one common accord, 
and sent to the Athenians propositions of alliance, with request for 
pecuniary aid. Athenodorus, the general of Berisades, putting 
amself at the head of Thracians and Athenians together, found 
aimself superior in the field to Kersobleptes and Charidemus; 
whom he constrained to accept a fresh convention dictated by him- 
self. Herein it was provided, that the kingdom of Thrace should 
be divided in equal portions between the three competitors ; that 
all three should concur in surrendering the Chersonese to Athens ; 


Demosthen, cont. Aristokrat. p. 679, 5. 209 ; p. 681,s.216. Demosthen 
de Halonneso. p. 87, s. 42. 
* Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 676, 5. 201. οὐκ ὄντος νομίμου τοῖς Ope 
δὲν ZAAHAOVE ἀποκτιννύναι, etc. 
* Demosthenes, cont. Aristokrat. p. 677 8. 201. 
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and that the son of a leading man named Iphiades at Sestus, held 
by Charidemus as hostage for the adherence of that city, should 
be surrendered to Athens also.! 

This new convention, sworn on both sides, promised to Athens 
the full acquisition which she desired. Considering the thing as 
done, the Athenians sent Chabrias as commander in one trireme 
to receive the surrender, but omitted to send the money requested 
by Athenodorus ; who was accordingly constrained to disband his 
army for want of pay. Upon this Kersobleptes and Charidemus 
at once threw up their engagement, refused to execute the conven- 
tion just sworn, and constrained Chabrias, who had come without 
any force, to revert to the former convention concluded with Ke- 
phisodotus. Disappointed and indignant, the Athenians disavowed 
the act of Chabrias, in spite of his high reputation. They sent ten 
envoys to the Chersonese, insisting that the convention of Atheno- 
dorus should be resworn by all the three Thracian competitors — 
Berisades, Amadokus, Kersobleptes ; if the third declined, the 
envoys were instructed to take measures for making war upon him, 
while they received the engagements of the other two. But such 8 
mission, without arms, obtained nothing from Charidemus and Ker- 
sobleptes, except delay or refusal ; while Berisades and Amadokus 
sent to Athens bitter complaints respecting the breach of faith. At 
length, after some months —just after the triumphant conclusion 
of the expedition of Athens against Euboea (358 B.c.) —the Athe- 
nian Chares arrived in the Chersonese, at the head of a consider- 
able mercenary force. Then at length the two recusants were 
compelled to swear anew to the convention of Athenodorus, in the 
presence of the latter as well as of Berisades and Amadokus.? 


1 Demosth. cont. Aristokrat. p. 677, s. 202-204. 

Aristotle (Politic. v. 5, 9) mentions the association or faction of Iphiades 
as belonging to Abydos, not to Sestos. Perhaps there may have been an 
Abydene association now exercising influence at Sestos; at least we are 
told, that the revolution which deprived the Athenians of Sestos, was 
accomplished in part by exiles who crossed from Abydos; something like 
the relation between Argos and Corintl 1 the years immediately preced- 
ing the peace of Antalkidas. 

4 Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 678, p. 205, 296; p. 680. s. 211, 212 
The arrival of Chares in the Hellespont is marked by Demosthenes as 
immediately following the expedition of Athens to ¢rive the Thebans out 
of Eubcea, which took place about the middle of 358 B. c 
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And it would appear that before long, its conditions were realized. 
Uharidemus surrendered the Chersonese, of course including ita 
principal town Sestos, to Athens;! yet he retained for himself 
Kardia,? which was affirmed (though the Athenians denied it) not 
to be included in the boundaries of that peninsula. The kingdom 
of Thrace was also divided between Kersobleptes, Berisades, and 
Amadokus ; which triple division, diminishing the strength of each, 
was regarded by Athens as a great additional guarantee for her 
secure possession of the Chersonese.3 


' We see that Sestos must have been surrendered on this occasion, 
although Diodorus describes it as having been conquered by Chares five 
years afterwards, in the year 353 B. c. (Diod. xvi, 34). It is evident from 
the whole tenor of the oration of Demosthenes, that Charidemus did acta- 
ally surrender the Chersonese at this time. Had he still refused to surren- 
der Sestos, the orator would not have failed to insist on the fact emphati- 
cally against him. Besides, Demosthenes says, comparing the conduct of 
Philip towards the Olynthians, with that of Kersobleptes towards Atheng 
= ἐκεῖνος ἐκείνοις Ποτίδαιαν οὐχὶ τηνικαῦτ᾽ ἀπέδωκεν, ἧνικ᾽ ἀποστερεὲν 
οὐκέϑ᾽ οἷός τ᾽ ἦν, ὥσπερ ὑμῖν Κερσοβλέπτης Χεῤῥόνησον (p. 656. 5. 128). 
This distinctly announces that the Chersonese was given back to Athens, 
though reluctantly and tardily, by Kersobleptes. Sestos must have beeg 
given up along with it, as the principal and most valuable post upon all 
accounts. If it be true (as Diodorus states) that Chares in 353 B. Ὁ. took 
Sestos by siege, slew the inhabitants of military age and reduced the rest 
to slavery — we must suppose the town again to have revolted between 356 
and 353 B. c. ; that is, during the time of the Social War; which is highly 
probable. But there is much in the statement of Diodorus which { cannot 
distinctly make out ; for he says that Kersobleptes in 353 B. c., on account 
of his hatred towards Philip, surrendered to Athens all the cities im the 
Chersonese except Kardia. That had already been done in 358 . c., and 
without any reference to Philip ; and if after surrendering the Chersonesg 
in 358 B. c., Kersobleptes had afterwards reconquered it, 80 av to have ἕξ 
again in his possession in the beginning of 353 B. c.— it seems anaccount- 
able that Demosthenes should say nothing about the reconquest in his ore 


tion against Aristokrates, where he is trying to make all poivts possible 
against Kersobleptes. 


? Demosth, cont. Aristokrat. p. 681, s. 216. 

ἢ Demosth. cont. Aristokrat. p. 623, s. 8; Ρ. 654, 8.121 The chronology 
of these events as given by Rehdantz (Vite Iphicratis, Chab.ie, etc. p. 
147) appears to me nearly correct, in spite of the strong objection expresse@ 
against it by Weber (Prolegg. ad Demosth. cont. Aristokrat. p. lxxiii,) - 
and more exact than the chronology of Bohnecke, Forschungen, p. 787, 
who places the coming out of KephisoZotus as general to the Chersones® 
im 358 B. c, whieh is, I think, a fall year teo late. Rehdantz dor nov allow, 
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It was thus that Athens at length made good her possession of 
the Chersonese against the neighboring Thracian potentates. And 
it would seem that her transmarine power, with its dependencies 
and confederates, now stood at a greater height than it had ever 
reached since the terrible reverses of 405 B.c. Among them were 
gumbered not only a great number of the Aigean islands (even the 
largest, Euboea, Chios, Samos, and Rhodes), but also the conti 
nental possessions of Byzantium — the Chersonese — Maroneia! 
with other places on the southern coast of Thrace — and Pydna, 
Methoné, and Potidwa, with most of the region surrounding the 
Thermaic Gulf.2 This last portion of empire had been acquired at 
the cost of the Olynthian fraternal alliance of neighboring cities, 
against which Athens too, as well as Sparta, by an impulse most 
disastrous for the future independence of Greece, had made war 
with inauspicious success. The Macedonian king Perdikkas, wit 
@ just instinct towards the future aggrandizement of his dynasty, 
had assisted her in thus weakening Olynthus; feeling that the 
towns on the Thermaic Gulf, if they formed parts of a strong Olya- 
thian confederacy of brothers and neighbors, reciprocally attached 
and self-sustaining, would resist Macedonia more effectively, thea 
if they were half-reluctant dependencies of Athens, even with the 
chances of Athenian aid by sea. The aggressive hand of Athens 
against Olynthus, indeed, between 368-368 B. 0.» was hardly leas 
mischievous, to Greece generally, than that of Sparta had been 
between 382-380 B. c. Sparta had crushed the Olynthian com 
federacy in its first brilliant promise — Athens prevented it from 
fearing its head anew. Both conspired to break down the moat 
effective barrier against Macedonian aggrandizement ; neither were 
found competent to provide any adequate protection to Greece ig 
ts room. 

The maximum of her second empire, which I have remarked 
that Athens attained by the recovery of the Chersonese,? lasted 


as I think he ought to do, for a certain interval between Kephisodotus and 
the Ten Envoys, during which Athenodorus acted for Athens. 
1 Demosthen. cont. Polyklem, p. 1212, 8. 26. 
3. Demosthen. Philippic. I, p. 41, 5. 6. elyopév rots ἡμεῖς, ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αϑη» 
γαῖοι, Πύδναν καὶ Ποτίδαιαν καὶ Μεϑώνην καὶ πάντα τὼν τόπον τοῦ 
οἰκεῖον κύκλῳ, ete. 
" I have not made aie meation of the expedi:ion against Eubosa (where 
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but for a moment. During the very same year, there occu..c? 
that revolt among her principal allies, known by the name of the 
Social War, which gave to her power a fatal shock, and left the 
field comparatively clear for the early aggressions of her yet more 
formidable enemy — Philip of Macedon. That prince had already 
emerged from his obscurity as a hostage in Thebes, and had suc 
ceeded his brother Perdikkas, slain in a battle with the Illyrians, 
as king (360-359 B.c.). At first, his situation appeared not 
merely difficult, but almost hopeless. Not the most prescient eye 
in Greece could have recognized, in the inexperienced youth struge 
gling at his first accession against rivals at home, enemies abroad, 
and embarrassments of every kind —the future conqueror of Chae 
froneia, and destroyer of Grecian independence. How, by his own 
genius, energy, and perseverance, assisted by the faults and dissen- 
sions of his Grecian enemies, he attained his inauspicious eminence 
— will be recounted in my subsequent volume. 


At the opening of my ninth volume, after the surrender of Athena, 
Greece was under the Spartan empire. Its numerous independent 
city-communities were more completely regimented under one chief 
than they had ever been before, Athens and Thebes being both 
numbered among the followers of Sparta. 

But the conflicts recounted in these two volumes (during an in- 
terval of forty-four years — 404~403 B. c. to 360-359 B. c.) have 
wrought the melancholy change of leaving Greece more disunited, 
and more destitute of presiding Hellenic authority, than she had 
been at any time since the Persian invasion. Thebes, Sparta, and 
Athens, had all been engaged in weakening each other; in which, 
unhappily, each has been far more successful than in strengthening 


by Athens drove the Theban invaders out of that island), though it occur- 
red just about the same time as the recovery of the Chersonese. 

That expedition will more properly come to be spoken of in my next 
volume. But the recovery of the Chersonese was the closing event of a 


series of proceedings which had been going on for four years; so that J 
could hardly leave that series unfinished. 
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berself. The maritime power of Athens is now indeed considerable, 
and may be called very great, if compared with the state of degrar 
dation to which she had beer. brought in 403 8B. c. But it will 
presently be seen how unsubstantial is the foundation of her au- 
thority, and how fearfully she has fallen off from that imperial 
feeling and energy which ennobled her ancestors under the advice 
of Perikles. 

I; is under these circumstances, so untoward for defence, that 
the aggressor from Macedonia arises. 


CHAPTER LXXXI. 


GICILIAN AFFAIRS AFTER THE DESTRUCTION OF THE ATHENIAN 
ARMAMENT BEFORE SYRACUSE. 


In the sixtieth chapter of this work, I brought down the history 
of the Grecian communities in Sicily to the close of the Athenian 
siege of Syracuse, where Nikias and Demosthenes with nearly their 
entire armament perished by so lamentable a fate. I now resume 
from that point the thread of Sicilian events, which still continues 
ao distinct from those of Peloponnesus and Eastern Greece, that 
it is inconvenient to include both in the same chapters. 

If the destruction of the great Athenian armament (in Septem- 
ber 413 B.c.) excited the strongest sensation throughout every 
part of the Grecian world, we may imagine the intoxication of tri. 
amph with which it must have been hailed in Sicily. It had been 
achieved (Gylippus and the Peloponnesian allies aiding) by the 
united efforts of nearly all the Grecian cities in the island, — for 
all of them had joined Syracuse as soon as her prospects became 
decidedly encouraging; except Naxos and Katana, which were 
allied with the Athenians,—and Agrigentum, which remained ποῦ» 
tral. Unfortunately we know little or nothing of the proceedings 


—_—_— — 


1 Thucyd. vii, 50-58. 
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of the Syracusans, immediately following upon circumstances of so 
much excitement and interest. They appear to have carried on 
war against Katana, where some fugitives from the vanquished 
Athenian army contributed to the resistance against them.! But 
both this city and Naxos, though exposed to humiliation and dan- 
ger as allies of the defeated Athenians, contrived to escape without 
the loss of their independence. The allies of Syracuse were prob- 
ably not eager to attack them, and thereby to aggrandize that city 
farther; while the Syracusans themselves also would be sensible 
of great exhaustion, arising from the immense efforts through which 
alone their triumph had been achieved. The pecuniary burdens 
to which they had been obliged to submit — known to Nikias dure 
ing the last months of the siege,? and fatally misleading his judge 
ment, — were so heavy as to task severely their powers of endure 
ance. After paying, and dismissing with appropriate gratitude, the 
bumerous auxiliaries whom they had been obliged to hire, — after 
celebrating the recent triumph, and decorating the temples in & 
manner satisfactory to the exuberant joy of the citizens? — there 
would probably be a general disposition to repose rather than to 
aggressive warfare. There would be much destruction to be re 
paired throughout their territory, poorly watched or cultivated 
during the year of the siege. 

In spite of such exhaustion, however, the sentiment of exase 
peration and vengeance against Athens, combined with gratitude 
towards the Lacedemonians, was too powerful to be balked. A 
confident persuasion reigned throughout Greece that Athenst 
could not hold out for one single summer after her late terrifie 
disaster ; a persuasion, founded greatly on the hope of a large 
auxiliary squadron to act against her from Syracuse and her other 
enemies in Sicily and Italy. In this day of Athenian distress, 
such enemies of course became more numerous. Especially the 
city of Thurii in Italy,5 which had been friendly to Athens and 
had furnished aid to Demosthenes in his expedition to Sicily, now 
underwent a change, banished three hundred of the leading vhilo- 
sithenian citizens (among them the rhetor Lysias), and espoused 


δ Lysias, Orat. xx, (pro Polystrato) s. 26 
9. Thucyd. vii, 48, 49. 


; Thucyd. viii, 2; compare vii, 55. 
Thucyd. vii, 33-57 ; Dionysius Halikarn. Jadic. de Lysia, p. 453. 


27 
> γῇ 
3 Diodor. xiii, 34. 
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the Peloponnesian cause with ardor. The feeling of reaction at 
Thurii, and of vengeance at Syracuse, stimulated the citizens of 
both places to take active part in an effort promising to be easy 
and glorious, for the destruction of Athens and her empire. And 
volunteers were doubtless the more forward, as the Persian satraps 
of the sea-board were now competing with each other in invitations 
to the Greeks, with offers of abundant pay. 

Accordingly, in the summer of the year 412 B.c. (the year fol- 
lowing the catastrophe of the Athenian armament,) a Sicilian 
squadron of twenty triremes from Syracuse and two from Selinua, 
under the command of Hermokrates, reached Peloponnesus and 
joined the Lacedzmonian fleet in its expedition across the Augean 
to Miletus. Another squadron of ten triremes from Thurii, under 
the Rhodian Dorieus, and a farther reinforcement from Tarentum, 
and Lokri, followed soon after. It was Hermokrates who chiefly 
instigated his countrymen to this effort.!_ Throughout the trying 
months of the siege, he had taken a leading part in the defence of 
Syracuse, seconding the plans of Gylippus with equal valor and 
discretion. As commander of the Syracusan squadron in the main 
fleet now acting against Athens in the Hgean (events already de 
ecribed in my sixty-first chapter), his conduct was not less dis 
tinguished. He was energetic in action, and popular in his behavio#? 
towards those under his command ; but what stood out most com- 
spicuously as well as most honorably, was his personal incorrupté- 
bility. While the Peloponnesian admiral and trierarchs accepted 
the bribes of Tissaphernes, conniving at his betrayal of the com> 
mon cause and breach of engagement towards the armament, 
with indifference to the privations of their own unpaid seamen, —= 
Hermokrates and Dorieus were strenuous in remonstrance, eves 
to the extent of drawing upon themselves the indignant displeasust 
of the Peloponnesian admiral Astyochus, as well as of the satrap 
himself.2 They were the more earnest in performing this duty, 
because the Syracusan and Thurian triremes were manned by 
freemen in larger proportion than the remaining fleet.* 

The sanguine expectation, however, entertained by Hermokra- 
tes and his companions in crossing the sea from Sicily,— that one 


! Thucyd. viii, 26, 35, 91. 3 Thucyd. viii, 29, 45, 78, 84. 


8 Thucyd. viii, 84. 
VOL. x. 250c. 
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single effort wculd gloriously close the war, — was far from being 
realized. Athens resisted with unexpected energy; tlie Laceda- 
monians were so slack and faint-hearted, that they even let slip 
the golden opportunity presented to them by the usurpation of the 
Athenian Four Hundred. Tissaphernes was discovered to be studi- 
ously starving and protracting the war for purposes of his own, 
which Hermokrates vainly tried to counter-work by a personal 
visit and protest at Sparta.!. Accordingly, the war trailed on with 
fluctuating success, and even renovated efficiency on the part of 
Athens; so that the Syracusans at home, far from hearing an- 
nounced the accomplishment of those splendid anticipations under 
which their squadron had departed, received news generally unfa- 
vorable, and at length positively disastrous. ‘They were informed 
that their seamen were ill-paid and distressed; while Athens, far 
from striking her colors, had found means to assemble a fleet at 
Samos competent still to dispute the mastery of the Agean. 
They heard of two successive naval defeats, which the Pelopon- 
nesian and Syracusan fleets sustained in the Hellespont? (one at 
Kynossema, — 411 8B. c.,—a second between Abydos and Dar- 
danus,— 410 B. c.); and at length of a third, more decisive and 
calamitous than the preceding, —the battle of Kyzikus (409 Β. 
C.), wherein the Lacedzemonian admiral Mindarus was slain, and 
the whole of his fleet captured or destroyed. In this defeat the 
Syracusan squadron were joint sufferers. Their seamen were 
compelled to burn all their triremes without exception, in order to 
prevent them from falling into the hands of the enemy ; and were 
left destitute, without clothing or subsistence, on the shores of the 
Propontis amidst the satrapy of Pharnabazus.3 That satrap, with 
generous forwardness, took them into his pay, advanced to them 
clothing and provision for two months, and furnished them with 
timber from the woods of Mount Ida to build fresh ships. At 
Antandrus (in the Gulf of Adramyttium, one great place of ex- 
port for Idzan timber), where the reconstruction took place, the 
Syracusans made themselves so acceptable and useful to the citi- 
zens, that a vote of thanks and a grant of citizenship was passed 
to all of them who chose to accept it.4 


' Thucyd. viii, 85. Thucyd. viii, 105; Xen. Hellen. i, 1, 7 
" Xen Hellen. i, 1, 19 * Xen. Hellen. i, 1, 23-2€. 
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In recounting this battle, I cited the brief and rude despatch, 
addressed to the Lacedemonians by Hippokrates, surviving second 
officer of the slain Mindarus, describing the wretched condition of 
the defeated armament— “Our honor is gone. Mindarus is slain. 
The men are hungry. We know not what to do.”! This curious 
despatch has passed into history, because it was intercepted by 
the Athenians, and never reached its destination. But without 
doubt the calamitous state of facts, which it was intended to make 
known, flew rapidly, under many different forms of words, both to 
Peloponnesus and to Syracuse. Sad as the reality was, the first 
impression made by the news would probably be yet sadder ; 
since the intervention of Pharnabazus, whereby the sufferers were 
so much relieved, would hardly be felt or authenticated until after 
some interval. At Syracuse, the event on being made known 
excited not only powerful sympathy with the sufferers, but also 
indignant displeasure against Hermokrates and his colleagues ; 
who, having instigated their countrymen three years before, by 
sanguine hopes and assurances, to commence a foreign expedition 
for the purpose of finally putting down Athens, had not only 
achieved nothing, but had sustained a series of reverses, ending 
at length in utter ruin, from the very enemy whom they had pro- 
nounced to be incapable of farther resistance. 

It was under such sentiment of displeasure, shortly after the 
defeat of Kyzikus, that a sentence of banishment was passed at 
Syracuse against Hermokrates and his colleagues. ‘The sentence 
was transmitted to Asia, and made known by Hermokrates him 
self to the armament, convoked in public meeting. While lament- 
ing and protesting against its alleged injustice and illegality, he 
entreated the armament to maintain unabated good behavior for 
the future, and to choose new admirals for the time, until the suc- 
cessors nominated at Syracuse should arrive. The news was 
heard with deep regret by the trierarchs, the pilots, and the mari- 
time soldiers or marines; who, attached to Hermokrates from his 
popular manner, his constant openness of communication with 
them, and his anxiety to collect their opinions, loudly proclaimed 
that they would neither choose, nor serve under, any other lead- 


1 Hen. Hellen. i, 1,23. "Eppee τὰ καλά. Μίνδαρος ἀπεσσοῦα" πεινῶντι 
τὥνδρες ἀπορέομες τί χρὴ δρᾷν. 
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single effort wculd gloriously close the war, — was far from beirg 
realized. Athens resisted with unexpected energy; tle Lacedae 
monians were so slack and faint-hearted, that they even let slip 
the golden opportunity presented to them by the usurpation of the 
Athenian Four Hundred. Tissaphernes was discovered to be studi- 
ously starving and protracting the war for purposes of his own, 
which Hermokrates vainly tried to counter-work by a personal 
visit and protest at Sparta.! Accordingly, the war trailed on with 
fluctuating success, and even renovated efficiency on the part of 
Athens; so that the Syracusans at home, far from hearing an- 
nounced the accomplishment of those splendid anticipations under 
which their squadron had departed, received news generally unfa- 
vorable, and at length positively disastrous. They were informed 
that their seamen were ill-paid and distressed; while Athens, far 
from striking her colors, had found means to assemble a fleet at 
Samos competent still to dispute the mastery of the gean. 
They heard of two successive naval defeats, which the Pelopon- 
nesian and Syracusan fleets sustained in the Hellespont? (one at 
Kynossema, — 411 B. C.,—a second between Abydos and Dar- 
danus, — 410 B. 6.) ; and at length of a third, more decisive and 
calamitous than the preceding, —the battle of Kyzikus (409 Β. 
C.), wherein the Lacedzemonian admiral Mindarus was slain, and 
the whole of his fleet captured or destroyed. In this defeat the 
Syracusan squadron were joint sufferers. Their seamen were 
compelled to burn all their triremes without exception, in order to 
prevent them from falling into the hands of the enemy ; and were 
left destitute, without clothing or subsistence, on the shores of the 
Propontis amidst the satrapy of Pharnabazus.3 That satrap, with 
generous forwardness, took them into his pay, advanced to them 
clothing and provision for two months, and furnished them with 
timber from the woods of Mount Ida to build fresh ships. At 
Antandrus (in the Gulf of Adramyttium, one great place of ex- 
port for Idzan timber), where the reconstruction took place, the 
Syracusans made themselves so acceptable and useful to the citi- 
zens, that a vote of thanks and a grant of citizenship was passed 
to all of them who chose to accept it.4 


' Thucyd. viii, 85. i Thucyd. viii, 105; Xen. Hellen. i, 1, 7 
% Xen Hellen. i, 1, 19 * Xen. Hellen. i, 1, 23-2¢. 
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In recounting this battle, I cited the brief and rude despatch, 
addressed to the Lacedemonians by Hippokrates, surviving second 
officer of the slain Mindarus, describing the wretched condition of 
the defeated armament — “ Our honor is gone. Mindarus is slain. 
The men are hungry. We know not what to do.”! This curious 
despatch has passed into history, because it was intercepted by 
the Athenians, and never reached its destination. But without 
doubt the calamitous state of facts, which it was intended to make 
known, flew rapidly, under many different forms of words, both to 
Peloponnesus and to Syracuse. Sad as the reality was, the first 
impression made by the news would probably be yet sadder 5 
since the intervention of Pharnabazus, whereby the sufferers were 
so much relieved, would hardly be felt or authenticated until after 
some interval. At Syracuse, the event on being made known 
excited not only powerful sympathy with the sufferers, but also 
indignant displeasure against Hermokrates and his colleagues ; 
who, having instigated their countrymen three years before, by 
sanguine hopes and assurances, to commence a foreign expedition 
for the purpose of finally putting down Athens, had not only 
achieved nothing, but had sustained a series of reverses, ending 
at length in utter ruin, from the very enemy whom they had pro- 
nounced to be incapable of farther resistance. 

It was under such sentiment of displeasure, shortly after the 
defeat of Kyzikus, that a sentence of banishment was passed at 
Syracuse against Hermokrates and his colleagues. ‘The sentence 
was transmitted to Asia, and made known by Hermokrates him 
self to the armament, convoked in public meeting. While lament- 
ing and protesting against its alleged injustice and illegality, he 
entreated the armament to maintain unabated good behavior for 
the future, and to choose new admirals for the time, until the suc- 
cessors nominated at Syracuse should arrive. The news was 
heard with deep regret by the trierarchs, the pilots, and the mari- 
time soldiers or marines; who, attached to Hermokrates from his 
popular manner, his constant openness of communication with 
them, and his anxiety to collect their opinions, loudly proclaimed 
that they would neither choose, nor serve under, any other lead- 


1 Hen. Hellen. i, 1,23. "Eppes τὰ καλά. Μίνδαρος amecoova’ πεινῶντι 
riwdpec ἀπορέομες τί χρὴ ὁρᾷν. 
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ers.| But the admirals repressed this disposition, deprecating any 
resistance to the decree of the city. They laid down their com- 
mand, inviting any man dissatisfied with them to prefer his com. 
plaint at once publicly, and reminding the soldiers of the many 
victories and glorious conflicts, both by land and sea, which had 
knit them together by the ties of honorable fellowship. No maa 
stood forward to accuse them; and they consented, on the contin- 
ued request of the armament, to remain in command, until their 
three successors arrived — Demarchus, Myskon, and Potamia, 
They then retired amidst universal regret; many of the trierarchs 
even binding themselves by oath, that on returning to Syracuse 
they would procure their restoration. The change of commande 
ers took place at Miletus.? 

Though Hermokrates, in his address to the soldiers, would 
doubtless find response when he invoked the remembrance of past 
victories, yet he would hardly have found the like response in a Sy- 
yacusan assembly. For if we review the proceedings of the arma, 
ment since he conducted it from Syracuse to join the Peloponne- 
gian fleet, we shall find that on the whole his expedition had bees 
@ complete failure, and that his assurances of success againat 
Athens had ended in nothing but disappointment. There was 
therefore ample cause for the discontent of his countrymen. Bus 
en the other hand, as far as our limited means of information en& 
ble us to judge, the sentence of banishment against him appears 
to have been undeserved and unjust. For we cannot trace the ill 
success of Hermokrates to any misconduct or omission on his parts 
while in regard to personal incorruptibility, and strenuous resist 
ance to the duplicity of Tissaphernes, he stood out as an honora 
ble exception among a body of venal colleagues. That satrap, 
indeed, as soon as Hermokrates had fallen into disgrace, circulated 
8 version of his own, pretending that the latter, having asked moe 
ney from him and been refused, had sought by calumnious means 
to revenge such refusal.3 But this story, whether believed else 
where or not, found no credit with the other satrap Pharnabazuss 
who warmly espoused the cause of the banished general, present 
leg him with a sum of money even unsolicited. This money 


λ΄ Xen. Hellen. i, 1, 27- 3 Xen. Hellen. i, 1, 27-81. 
3 Thucyd. viii, 85. 
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Hermukrates immediately employed in getting together triremes 
and mercenary soldiers to accomplish his restoration to Syracuse 
by force.! We shall presently see how he fared in this attempt. 
Meanwhile we may remark that the sentence of banishment, 
though in itself unjust, would appear amply justified in the eyes 
of his countrymen by his own subsequent resort to hostile mea 
gures against them. 

The party opposed to Hermokrates had now the preponderance 
in Syracuse, and by their influence probably the sentence against 
him was passed, under the grief and wrath occasioned by the 
defeat of Kyzikus. Unfortunately we have only the most scanty 
information as to the internal state of Syracuse during the period 
immediately succeeding the Athenian siege; a period of marked 
popular sentiment and peculiar interest. As at Athens under the 
pressure of the Xerxeian invasion —the energies of all the citi- 
gens, rich and poor, young and old, had been called forth for 
repulse of the common enemy, and had been not more than enough 
to achieve it. As at Athens after the battles of Salamis and 
Platza, so at Syracuse after the destruction of the Athenian be- 
siezers — the people, elate with the plenitude of recent effort, and 
eonscious that the late successful defence had been the joint work 
of all, were in a state of animated democratical impulse, eager for 
the utmost extension and equality of political rights. Even before 
the Athenian siege, the government had been democratical; a 


fact, which Thucydides notices as among the causes of the suc- 
cessful defence, by rendering the citizens unanimous in resistance, 
and by preventing the besiegers from exciting intestine discontent.? 
But in the period immediately after the siege, it underwent changes 
which are said to have rendered it still more democratical. On 
the proposition of an influential citizen named Dioklés, a commis 
sion of Ten was named, of which he was president, for the pur 
pose of revising both the constitution and the legislation of the 
city. Some organic alterations were adopted, one of which was, 
that the lot should be adopted, instead of the principle of election, 
in the nomination of magistrates. Furthermore, a new code, or 
collection of criminal and civil enactments, was drawn up and 
sanctioned. We know nothing of its details, but we are told that 


1 Xen. Hellen. i, 1, 31, Diodor. xiii, 63. 1 Tha.yd. vii, 56 
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its penalties were extremely severe, its determination of offences 
minute and special, and its language often obscure as well as brief. 
It was known by the name of the Laws of Dioklés, the chief of 
the Committee who had prepared it. Though now adopted at 
Syracuse, it did not last long; for we shall find in five or six 
years the despotism of Dionysius extinguishing it, just as Peisi- 
stratus had put down the Solonian legislation at Athens. But it 
was again revived at the extinction of the Dionysian dynasty, 
after the lapse of more than sixty years; with comments and 
modifications by a committee, among whose members were the 
Corinthians Kephalus and Timoleon. It is also said to have been 
eopied in various other Sicilian cities, and to have remained in 
force until the absorption of all Sicily under the dominion of the 
Romans.' 

We have the austere character of Dioklés illustrated by a story 
(ef more than dubious credit and of which the like is recounted 
yespecting other Grecian legislators), that having inadvertently 
violated one of his own enactments, he enforced the duty of obe- 
dience by falling on his own sword. But unfortunately we are 
not permitted to know the substance of his laws, which would 
have thrown so much light on the sentiments and position of the 
Sicilian Greeks. Nor can we distinctly make out to what extent 
the political constitution of Syracuse was now changed. For 
though Diodorus tells us that the lot was now applied to the nom- 
ination of magistrates, yet he does not state whether it was applied 
to all magistrates, or under what reserves and exceptions— such, 
for example, as those adopted at Athens. Aristotle too states that 
the Syracusan people, after the Athenian siege, changed their con- 
stitution from a partial democracy into an entire democracy. Yet 
he describes Dionysius, five or six years afterwards, as pushing 
himself up to the despotism, by the most violent demagogic oppo 
sition; and as having accused, disgraced, and overthrown certain 
rich leaders then in possession of the functions of government.3 
If the constitutional forms were rendered more democratical, it 
would seem that the practice cannot have materially changed, and 


? Diodor. xii, 33-35. 
® Compare Diodor. xiii, 75 — about the banishment of D oklés. 
® Aristotel. Politic v, 3,6. Καὶ ἐν Συρακούσαις ὁ δῆμος, αἴτιος yevouever 
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that the persons actually in leading function still continued to be 
rich men. 

The war carried on by the Syracusans against Naxos and Kat 
ana, after continuing more than three years,' was brought to a close 
by an enemy from without, even more formidable than Athens. 
This time, the invader was not Hellenic, but Phoenician — the an- 
cient foe of Hellas, Carthage. 

It has been already recounted, how in the same eventful year 
(480 8. c.) which transported Xerxes across the Hellespont to 
meet his defeat at Salamis, the Carthaginians had poured into 
Sicily a vast mercenary host under Hamilkar, for the purpose of 
reinstating in Himera the despot Terillus, who had been expelled 
by Theron of Agrigentum. On that occasion, Hamilkar had been 
slain, and his large army defeated, by the Syracusan despot Gelon, 
in the memorable battle of Himera. So deep had been the im- 
pression left by this defeat, that for the seventy years which inter- 
vened between 480-410 B. ὁ. the Carthaginians had never again 
mvaded the island. They resumed their aggressions shortly after 
the destruction of the Athenian power before Syracuse ; which 
same event had also stimulated the Persians, who had been kept 
in restraint while the Athenian empire remained unimpaired, 
again to act offensively for the recovery of their dominion over the 
Asiatic Greeks. The great naval power of Athens, inspiring not 
merely reserve but even alarm to Carthage,? had been a safe- 
guard to the Hellenic world both at its eastern and its western 
extremity. No sooner was that safeguard overthrown, than the 
hostile pressure of the foreigner began to be felt, as well upon West 
ern Sicily as on the eastern coast of the /igean. 

From this time forward for two centuries, down to the conclusion 
of the second Punic war, the Carthaginians will be found frequent 
in their aggressive interventions in Sicily, and upon an extensive 


τῆς νίκης τοῦ πολέμου τοῦ πρὸς ᾿Αϑηναίους, ἐκ πολιτείας εἰς δημοκρατίαν με- 
γέβαλε. 

v, 4, 4, δ. Καὶ Διονύσιος κατηγορῶν Δαφναίου καὶ τῶν πλουσίων ἠξιώϑῳ 
τῆς τυραννίδος, διὰ τὴν ἔχϑραν πιστευϑεὶς ὡς δημοτικὸς ὦν. 

! Diodor. xiii, 56. 

3 Thucyd. vi, 34. Speech of Hermokrates to his countrymen at ὅτ» 
euse --- doxei δέ μοι καὶ ἐς Καρχηδόνα ἄμεινον εἶναι πέμψαι. Οὐ γὰρ ἀνέλ» 
πιστον, αὐτοῖς, ἀλλ᾽ ἀεὶ διὰ φόβου εἰσὶ μὴ ποτε ᾿Αϑηναῖοι αὐτοὶς ἐπὶ τὴν πόλεν 
ἔλϑωσιν. οἷς 
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scale, so as to act powerfully on the destinies of the Sicilian. ¢ 4 
Whether any internal causes had occurred to make them abstai 
from intervention during the preceding generations, we are unable 
to say. The history of this powerful and wealthy city is very lit- 
tle known. We make out a few facts, which impart a general idea 
both of her oligarchical government and of her extensive colonial 
possessions, but which leave us in the dark as to her continuous 
history. Her possessions were most extensive, along the coast of 
Africa both eastward and westward from her city ; comprehending 
also Sardinia and the Balearic isles, but (at this time, probably) few 
settlements in Spain. She had quite enough to occupy her atten- 
tion elsewhere, without meddling in Sicilian affairs ; the more so, 
as her province in Sicily was rather a dependent ally than a colo- 
nial possession. In the early treaties made with Rome, the Cartha 
ginians restrict and even interdict the traffic of the Romans bots 
with Sardinia and Africa (except Carthage itself), but they grant 
the amplest license of intercourse with the Carthaginian province 
ef Sicily ; which they consider as standing in the same relation to 
Carthage as the cities of Latium stood in to Rome.'! While the 
eonnection of Carthage with Sicily was thus less close, it would 
appear that her other dependencies gave her much trouble, chiefly 
in consequence of her own harsh and extortionate dominion. 

All our positive information, scanty as it is, about Carthage and 
her institutions, relates to the fourth, third, or second centuries Β. C., 
yet it may be held to justify presumptive conclusions as to the fifth 


1 Polybius, iii, 22, 23, 24. 

He gives three separate treaties (either wholly or in part) between the 
Carthaginians and Romans. The latest of the three belongs to the days 
of Pyrrhus, about 278 Β. c.; the earliest to 508 B.c. The intermediate 
treaty is not marked as to date by any specific evidence, but I see no ground 
for supposing that it is so late as 345 B. c., which is the date assigned to it 
by Casaubon, identifying it with the treaty alluded to by Livy, vii, 27. I 
cannot but think that it is more likely to be of earlier date, somewhere 
between 480-410 n.c. This second treaty is far more restrictive than the 
first, against the Romans; for it interdicts them from all traffic either with 
Sardinia or Africa, except the city of Carthage itself; the first treaty per- 
mitted such trade under certain limitations and conditions. The seconé 
treaty argues 9, comparative superiority of Sarthage to Rome, which would 


rather seem to belong "Ἢ the latter half of the fifth century B. c., than te 
the latter half of the fourts 
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century Β. C., especially in reference to the general system pursued. 
The maximum of her power was attained before her first war with 
Rome, which began in 264 B. c.; the first and second Punic ware 
both of them greatly reduced her strength and dominion. Yet im 
epite of such reduction we learn that about 150 B.c., shortly be- 
fore the third Punic war, which ended in the capture and depopu- 
lation of the city, not less than seven hundred thousand souls! were 
computed in it, as occupants of a fortified circumference of above 
twenty miles, covering a peninsula with its isthmus. Upon thie 
isthmus its citadel Byrsa was situated, surrounded by a triple wall 
of its own, and crowned at its summit by a magnificent temple of 
Zsculapius. The numerous population is the more remarkable, 
since Utica (a considerable city, colonized from Pheenicia more 
anciently than even Carthage itself, and always independent of the 
Carthaginians, though in the condition of an inferior and discon- 
tented ally), was within the distance of seven miles from Carthage*® 
on the one side, and Tunis seemingly not much farther off on the 
ether. Even at that time, too, the Carthaginians are said to have 
possessed three hundred tributary cities in Libya? Yet this was 
but a small fraction of the prodigious empire which had belonged 
to them certainly in the fourth century B.C., and in all probability 
also between 480-410 Β. c. That empire extended eastward as 
far as the Altars of the Philni, near the Great Syrtis, — west- 
ward, all along the coast to the Pillars of Herakles and the west- 
ern coast of Morocco. The line of coast south-east of Carthage, 
as far as the bay called the Lesser Syrtis, was proverbial (un- 
der the name of Byzacium and the Emporia) for its fertility. 
Along this extensive line were distributed indigenous Libyan tribea, 
living by agriculture: and a mixed population called Liby-Phoe- 
nicians, formed by intermarriage and coalition of some of these 
tribes either with colonists from Tyre and Sidon, or perhaps with 
a Canaanitish population akin in race to the Phoenicians, yet ot 
still earlier settlement in the country.4 These Liby- Phoenicians 
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» Strabo, xvii, p 832, 833; Livy Epitome, lib 51. 

Strabo gives the circumference as three hundred and sixty stadia, and the 
Breadth of the isthmus as sixty stadia. But this is noticed by Barth as 
guch exaggerated (Wanderungen auf der Kiiste des Mittelmeers, p. 85). 

3 Appian. Reb. Punic. viii, 75. 3 Strabo, ut sup. 

ὁ This is the view of Mévers, sustained with much plausibility, in his 
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dwelt in towns, seemingly of moderate size and unfortified, but 
each surrounded by a territory ample and fertile, yielding large 
produce. They were assiduous cultivators, bui generally unwarlike, 
which latter quality was ascribed by ancient theory to the extreme 
richness of their 5011.} Of the Liby-Phcenician towns the number 
is not known to us, but it must have been prodigiously great, since 
we are told that both Agathokles and Regulus in their respective 
invasions captured no less than two hundred. A single district, 
called Tuska, is also spoken of as having fifty towns.? 

A few of the towns along the coast, — Hippo, Utica, Adrume- 
tum, Thapsus, Leptis, etc., — were colonies from Tyre, like Carthage 
herself. With respect to Carthage, therefore, they stood upon a 
different footing from the Liby-Pheenician towns, either maritime 
or in the interior. Yet the Carthaginians contrived in time to 
render every town tributary, with the exception of Utica. They 
thus derived revenue from all the inhabitants of this fertile region, 
Tyrian, Liby-Phcenician, and indigenous Libyan ; and the amount 
which they imposed appears to have been exorbitant. At one 
time, immediately after the first Punic war, they took from the 
rural cultivators as much as one-half of their produce,’ and 
doubled at one stroke the tribute levied upon the towns. The town 
and district of Leptis paid to them a tribute of one talent per day, 
or three hundred and sixty-five talents annually. Such exactions 
were not collected without extreme harshness of enforcement, 


learned and instructive work — Geschichte der Pheenizier, vol. ii, part ii, p. 
435-455. See Diodor. xx, 55. 

1 Livy, xxix, 25. Compare the last chapter of the history of Herodotus. 

* Diodor. xx, 17, Appian, vill, 3, 68. 

3 Colonel Leake observes, with respect to the modern Greeks, who work 
on the plains of Turkey, upon the landed property of Turkish proprietors 
-- The Helots seem to have resembled the Greeks, who labor on the Turk- 
ish farms in the plains of Turkey, and who are bound to account to their 
masters for one-half of the produce of the soil, as Tyrtzeus says of the 
Messenians of his time — 

“ὥσπερ ὄνοι μεγάλοις aySeor τειρόμενοι 
Δεσποσύνοισι φέροντες, ἀναγκαίης ὑπὸ λυγρῆς, 
Ἤμισυ πᾶν, d000v καρπον ἄρουρα φέροι. 
(Tyrtzus, Frag. 5, ed. Schaeid ) 

The condition of the Greeks in the mountainous regions is not so hard” 

(Leake, Peloponnesiaca, p. 168). 
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gometimes stripping the tax-payer of all that he possessed, and 
even tearing him from his family to be sold in person for a slave.. 
Accordingly the general sentiment among the dependencies t& 
wards Carthage was one of mingled fear and hatred, which rem 
dered them eager to revolt on the landing of any foreign invader. 
In some cases the Carthaginians seem to have guarded against 
such contingencies by paid garrisons; but they also provided @ 
species of garrison from among their own citizens; by sending out 
from Carthage poor men, and assigning to them lots of land with 
the cultivators attached. This provision for poor citizens as emi 
grants (mainly analogous to the Roman colonies), was a standing 
feature in the Carthaginian political system, serving the double 
purpose of obviating discontent among their own town population 
at heme, and of keeping watch over their dependencies abroad#® 

In the fifth century B.c., the Carthaginians had no apprehen- 
sion of any foreign enemy invading them from seaward ; an ΘΒ» 
terprise first attempted in 316 B. C., to the surprise of every one, by 
the boldness of the Syracusan Agathokles. Nor were their 68» 
emies on the land side formidable as conquerors, though they were 
extremely annoying as plunderers. The Numidians and other na 
tive tribes, half-naked and predatory horsemen, distinguished for 
epeed as well as for indefatigable activity, so harassed the individ- 


' Polybius, i, 72, Livy, xxxiv, 62. 

Movers (Geschichte der Pheenizier, ii, 2, p. 455) assigns this large assess 
ment to Leptis Magna; but the passage of Livy can relate only to Lepts 
Parva, in the region called Emporia. 

Leptis Magna was ata far greater distance from Carthage, near the 
Great Syrtis. 

Dr. Barth (Wanderungen durch die Kiistenlander des Mittellandischea 
Meers, p. 81-146) has given a recent and valuable examination of the site 
of Carthage and of the neighboring regions. On his map, however, the 
territory called Emporia is marked near the Lesser Syrtis, two hundred 
miles from Carthage (Pliny, H. Ν. ν, 3). Yet it seems certain that the 
name Emporia must have comprised the territory south of Carthage and 
approaching very near to the city ; for Scipio Africanus, in his expedition 
from Sicily, directed his pilots to steer for Emporia. He intended to land 
very near Carthage ; and he actually did land on the White Cape, near 
to that city, but on the north side, and still nearer to Utica. This region 
porth of Carthage was probably not incluced in the name Emporia (Livy, 
=xix, 25-27). 

3. Aristotel. Politic. ii, 8,9, vi, 3.5 
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dwelt in towns, seemingly of moderate size and unfortified, but 
each surrounded by a territory ample and fertile, yielding large 
produce. They were assiduous cultivators, but generally unwarlike, 
which latter quality was ascribed by ancient theory to the extreme 
richness of their 5011.} Of the Liby-Phcenician towns the number 
is not known to us, but it must have been prodigiously great, since 
we are told that both Agathokles and Regulus in their respective 
invasions captured no less than two hundred. A single district, 
called Tuska, is also spoken of as having fifty towns.? 

A few of the towns along the coast, — Hippo, Utica, Adrume- 
tum, Thapsus, Leptis, etc., — were colonies from Tyre, like Carthage 
herself. With respect to Carthage, therefore, they stood upon a 
different footing from the Liby-Pheenician towns, either maritime 
or in the interior. Yet the Carthaginians contrived in time to 
render every town tributary, with the exception of Utica. They 
thus derived revenue from all the inhabitants of this fertile region, 
Tyrian, Liby-Pheenician, and indigenous Libyan; and the amount 
which they imposed appears to have been exorbitant. At one 
time, immediately after the first Punic war, they took from the 
rural cultivators as much as one-half of their produce,? and 
doubled at one stroke the tribute levied upon the towns. The town 
and district of Leptis paid to them a tribute of one talent per day, 
or three hundred and sixty-five talents annually. Such exactions 
were not collected without extreme harshness of enforcement, 


learned and instructive work — Geschichte der Pheenizier, vol. ii, part ii, p. 
435-455. See Diodor. xx, 55. 
Livy, xxix, 25. Compare the last chapter of the history of Herodotus. 
* Diodor. xx, 17; Appian, viii, 3, 68. 
¥ Colonel Leake observes, with respect to the modern Greeks, who work 
on the plains of Turkey, upon the landed property of Turkish proprietors 
-- The Helots seem to have resembled the Greeks, who labor on the Turke 
ish farms in the plains of Turkey, and who are bound to account to their 
masters for one-half of the produce of the soil, as Tyrtzus says of the 
Messenians of his time — ὺ 
“ὥσπερ ὄνοι μεγάλοις ἄχϑεσι τειρόμενοι 
Δεσποσύνοισι φέροντες, ἀναγκαίης ὑπὸ λυγρῆς, 
Ἤμισυ πᾶν, ὕσσον καρπον ἀρουρα φέροι. 
(Τ ντίϑαβ, Frag. 5, ed. ΒΟ 264) 
The condition of the Greeks in the mountainous regions is not so hard" 
(Leake, Peloponnesiaca, p. 168). 
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sometimes stripping the tax-payer of all that he possessed, and 
even tearing him from his family to be sold in person for a slave. 
Accordingly the general sentiment among the dependencies t& 
wards Carthage was one of mingled fear and hatred, which ren 
dered them eager to revolt on the landing of any foreign invader. 
In some cases the Carthaginians seem to have guarded against 
such contingencies by paid garrisons; but they also provided @ 
apecies of garrison from among their own citizens; by sending ous 
fom Carthage poor men, and assigning to them lots of land with 
the cultivators attached. This provision for poor citizens as emi 
grants (mainly analogous to the Roman colonies), was a standing 
feature in the Carthaginian political system, serving the double 
purpose of obviating discontent among their own town population 
at heme, and of keeping watch over their dependencies abroad® 

In the fifth century Β. Ὁ. the Carthaginians had no apprehen- 
sion of any foreign enemy invading them from seaward ; an 68» 
terprise first attempted in 316 B. C., to the surprise of every one, by 
the boldness of the Syracusan Agathokles. Nor were their 68» 
emies on the land side formidable as conquerors, though they were 
extremely annoying as plunderers. The Numidians and other Ba 
tive tribes, half-naked and predatory horsemen, distinguished for 
gpeed as well as for indefatigable activity, so harassed the individ- 


' Polybius, i, 72, Livy, xxxiv, 62. 

Movers (Geschichte der Phoenizier, ii, 2, p. 455) assigns this large assess 
ment to Leptis Magna; but the passage of Livy can relate only to Lepts 
Parva, in the region called Emporia. 

Leptis Magna was at a far greater distance from Carthage, near the 
Great Syrtis. 

Dr. Barth (Wanderungen durch die Kiistenlinder des Mittellandischea 
Meers, p. 81-146) has given a recent and valuable examination of the site 
of Carthage and of the neighboring regions. On his map, however, the 
territory called Emporia is marked near the Lesser Syrtis, two hundred 
miles from Carthage (Pliny, H. N.v,3). Yet it seems certain that the 
name Emporia must have comprised the territory south of Carthage and 
approaching very near to the city ; for Scipio Africanus, in his expedition 
from Sicily, directed his pilots to steer for Emporia. He intended to land 
very near Carthage; and he actually did land on the White Cape, neag 
to that city, but on the north side, and still nearer to Utica. This region 
porth of Carthage was probably not incluced in the name Emporia (Livy, 
Zxix, 25-27). 

* Aristotel. Politic. ii, 8,9, vi, 3.5 
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nal cultivators of the soil, that the Carthaginians dug a long lne 
of ditch to keep th2m off! But these barbarians did not acquire 
sufficient organization to act for permanent objects, until the reign 
of Masinissa and the second Punic war with Rome. During the 
fifth and fourth centuries B. C., therefore (prior to the invasion of 
Agathokles), the warfare carried on by the Carthaginians was con- 
stantly aggressive and in foreign parts. For these purposes they 
chiefly employed foreign mercenaries, hired for the occasion from 
Italy, Gaul, Spain, and the islands of the Western Mediterranean, 
together with conscripts from their Libyan dependencies. The 
native Carthaginians,? though encouraged by honorary marks to 
undertake this military service, were generally averse to it, and 
sparingly employed. But these citizens, though not often sent on 
foreign service, constituted a most formidable force when called 
upon. No less then forty thousand hoplites went forth from the 
gates of Carthage to resist Agathokles, together with one thousand 
cavalry, and two thousand war-chariots.3 An immense public mag- 
azine, — of arms, muniments of war of all kinds, and provisions, — 
appears to have been kept in the walls of Byrsa, the citadel of 
Carthage.4 A chosen division of two thousand five hundred citi- 


* Appian, viii, 32, 54, 59; Phlegon, Trall. de Mirabilibus, ¢.18. Eiuayog 
δέ φησιν ἐν Περιηγῆσει, Καρχηδονίους περιταφρεύοντας τὴν ἰδίαν ἐπαρχίαν, 
sbpeiv ὀρύσσοντας δύο σκελετοὺς ἐν σόρῳ κειμένους, ete. 

The line of trench however was dug apparently at an early stage of the 
Carthaginian dominion; for the Carthaginians afterwards, as they grew 
More powerful, extended their possessions beyond the trench; as we see by 
the passages of Appian above referred to. 

Movers (Gesch. der Pheeniz. ii, 2, p. 457) identifies this trench with the 
one which Pliny names near Thenz on the Lesser Syrtis, as having been dug 
by order of the second Africanus — to form a boundary between the Ro- 
man province of Africa, and the dominion of the native kings (I/liny, HL 
N.v, 3). But I greatly doubt such identity. It appears to me that this 
last is distinct from the Carthaginian trench. 

* A Carthaginian citizen wore as many rings as he had served campaigns 
(Aristotel. Politic. vii, 2, 6). 

8 Diodor. xx, 10. 

* Appian, viii, 80. Twenty thousand panoplies, together with an im- 
m@ense stock of weapons and engines of siege, were delivered up to the 
perfidious manceuvres of the Romans, a little before the last siege of Cap 
thaze. 

See Botticher, Geschichte der Carthager, p. 20-25. 
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gens, men of wealth and family, formed what was called the Sacred 
Band of Carthage,! distinguished for their bravery in the field as 
well as for the splendor of their arms, and the gold and silver pate 
which formed part of their baggage. We shall find these citizen 
troops occasionally employed on service in Sicily: but most part 
of the Carthaginian armies consists of Gauls, Tberians, Libyans, CtCn 
ἃ mingled host got together for the occasion, discordant in language 
as well as in customs. Such men had never any attachment to the 
cause in which they fought, — seldom, to the commanders under 
whom they served; while they were often treated by Carthage 
with bad faith, and recklessly abandoned to destruction? A mili- 
tary system such as this was pregnant with danger, if ever the 
mercenary soldiers got footing in Africa; as happened after the 
first Punic war, when the city was brought to the brink of ruim 
But on foreign service in Sicily, these mercenaries often enabled 
Carthage to make conquest at the cost only of her money, without 
any waste of the blood of her own citizens. The Carthaginian 
generals seem generally to have relied, like Persians, upon num- 
bers, — manifesting little or no military skill ; until we come to the 
Punic wars with Rome, conducted under Hamilkar Barca and his 
illustrious son Hannibal. : 

Respecting the political constitution of Carthage, the facts knows 
are too few, and too indistinct, to enable us to comprehend its reall 
working. The magistrates most conspicuous in rank and prece 
dence were, the two kings or suffetes, who presided over the Sen- 
ates They seem to have been renewed annually, though how far 
the same persons were reéligible, or actually rechosen, we do not 


+ Diodor. xvi, 8. se 

2 See the striking description in Livy, of the motley composition of the 
Carthaginian mercenary armies, where he bestows just admiration on the 

ius of Hannibal, for having always maintained his ascendency over 
them, and kept them in obedience and harmony (Livy, xxviii, 12). Com- 
pare Polybius, i, 65-67, and the manner in which Imilkon abandoned his 
mercenaries to destruction at Syracuse (Diodor. xiv, 75-77). 

2 There were in like manner two suffetes in Gades and each of the other 
Phcenician colonies (Livy, xxviii, 37). Cornelius Nepos (Hannibal, c. 7) 
talks of Hannibal as having been made king (rex) ‘when he ΜΝ ΗΝ 

‘th his eveat foreign military command, at twenty-two years OF age. 
oleae μδν ὩΣ tale a Imilkon, and Herodctus (vii, 166) about 
Hamilker 
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know ; but they were always selected out of some few principal 
families or Gentes. There is reason for believing that the genuine 
Carthaginian citizens were distributed into three tribes, thirty cu- 
riz, and three hundred gentes — something in the manner of the 
Roman patricians. From these gentes emanated a Senate of three 
hundred, out of which again was formed a smaller council or com- 
mittee of thirty principes representing the curie ;! sometimes a 
atill smaller, of only ten principes. These little councils are both 
frequently mentioned in the political proceedings of Carthage ; 
and perhaps the Thirty may coincide with what Polybius calls the 
Gerusia, or Council of Ancients, — the Three Hundred, with that 
which he calls the Senate.2 Aristotle assimilates the two kings 
(suffetes) of Carthage to the two kings of Sparta — and the Ge- 
rusia of Carthage also to that of Sparta ;3 which latter consisted 
of thirty members, including the kings who sat in it. But Aris- 
totle does not allude to any assembly at Carthage analogous to 
what Polybius calls the Senate. He mentions two Councils, one 
of one hundred members, the other of one hundred and four; and 
certain Boards of Five,—the pentarchies. He compares the 
Council of one hundred and four to the Spartan ephors ; yet again 
he talks of the pentarcliies as invested with extensive functions, 
and terms the Council of one hundred the greatest authority in the 
state. Perhaps this last Council was identical with the assembly 
of one hundred Judges (said to have been chosen from the Senate as 
a check upon the generals employed), or Ordo Judicum ; of which 
Livy speaks after the second Punic war, as existing with its mem- 
bers perpetual and so powerful that it overruled all the other assem. 
blies and magistracies of the state. Through the influence of Han- 
nibal, a law was passed to lessen the overweening power of this 
Order of Judges; causing them to be elected only for one year, 
instead of being perpetual.‘ 


1 See Movers, Die Phénizier, ii, 1, p. 483-499. 

? Polybius, x, 18; Livy, xxx, 16. 

Yet again Polybius in another place speaks of the Gerontion at Carthage 
as representing the aristocratical force, and as opposed to the πλῆϑος or 
people (vi, 51). It would seem that by Γερόντιον he must mean the same 
as the assembly called in another passage (x, 18) Σύγκλητος. 

* Aristotel. Politic. ii, 8, 2. 


4 Livy. xxxiii. 46. Justin (xix, 2) mentions the one hundred select Sen. 
ators set apart as judges 
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These statements, though coming from valuable authors, convey 
go little information and are withal so difficult to reconcile, that 
both the structure and working of the political machine at Carthage 
may be said to be unknown.!_ Bat it seems clear that the general 
epirit of the government was highly oligarchical; that a few rich, 
old, and powerful families, divided among themselves the great 
offices and influence of the state; that they maintained themselves 
in pointed and even insolent distinction from the multitude ;? that 
they stood opposed to each other in bitter feuds, often stained by 
gross perfidy and bloodshed; and that the treatment with which, 
through these violent party-antipathies, unsuccessful generals were 
visited, was cruel in the extreme.3 It appears that wealth was 
one indispensable qualification, and that magistrates and generals 
procured ther appointments in a great measure by corrupt means. 
Of such corruption, one variety was, the habit of constantly regal- 
ing the citizens in collective banquets of the curve or the political 
associations ; a habit so continual, and embracing so wide a circle 
of citizens, that Aristotle compares these banquets to the phiditia 
or public mess of Sparta.4 There was a demos or people at Car- 
thage, who were consulted on particular occasions, and before whom 
propositions were publicly debated, in cases where the suffetes 
and the small Council were not all of one mind.» How numerous 


i} Heeren (Ideen iiber den Verkehr der Alten Welt, part ii, p. 158, 3rd 
edit.) and Kluge (in his Dissertation, Aristoteles de Politid Carthaginien- 
sium, Wratisl. 1824) have discussed all these passages with ability. But 
their materials do not enable them to reach any certainty. 

2 Valerius Max. ix, 5,4. ‘“ Insolentie inter Carthaginiensem et Campa 
pum senatum quasi emulatio fuit. Ile enim separato a plebe balneo lava 
batur, hic diverso foro utebatur.” 

3 Diodor. xx, 10; xxiii, 9; Valer. Max. ii, 7, 1. 

4 Aristotel Politic. iii, 5, 6. 

These banquets must have been settled, daily proceedings, — as well as 
multitudinous, in order to furnish even apparent warrant for the compari 
son which Aristotle makes with the Spartan public mess. But even grant 
ing the analogy on these external points, — the intrinsic difference of 
character and purpose between the two must have been so great, that the 
comparison seems not happy. 

Livy (xxxiv, 61) talks of the circuli et convivia at Carthage ; but this is 
probably a general expression, withors particular reference t the publie 
banquets mentioned by Aristotle. 

® Aristotel. Polit. ii, 8, ὁ. 
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this deraos was, or what proportion of the whole population # 
comprised, we have no means of knowing. But it is plain, that 
whether more or less considerable, its multitade was kept under 
dependence to the rich families by stratagems such as the banqueta, 
the lucrative appointments with lots of land in foreign dependen- 
cies, etc. The purposes of government were determined, its powers 
wielded and the great offices held — suffetes, senators, generals, 
or judges, — by the members of a small number of wealthy fami- 
ties; and the chief opposition which they eacountered, was from 
their feuds against each other. In the main, the government was 
conducted with skill and steadiness, as well for internal tranquillity 
as for systematic foreign and commercial aggrandizement. Within 
the knowledge of Aristotle, Carthage had never suffered either the 
successful usurpation of a despot, or any violent intestine commo- 
tion.! 

The first eminent Carthaginian leader brought to our notice, ἐδ 
Mago (seemingly about 530-500 B. c.), who is said to have mainly 
contributed to organize the forces, and extend the dominion, of Car- 
thage. Of his two sons, one, Hasdrubal, perished after a victorious 
aareer in Sardinia ;2 the other, Hamilkar, commanding at the bat- 
tle of Himera in Sicily, was there defeated and slain by Gelon, as 
has been already recounted. After the death of Hamilkar, his soa 
Giskon was condemned to perpetual exile, and passed his life ia 
Sicily at the Greek city of Selinus3 But the sons of Hasdrubal 


1 Aristot. Polit. ii, 8,1. He briefly alludes to the abortive conspiracy of 
Hanno (v, 6, 2), which is also mentioned in Justin (xxi, 4). Hanno is said 
to have formed the plan of putting to death the Senate, and making him- 
self despot. But he was detected, and executed under the severest tortures ; 
all his family being put to death along with him. 

Not only is it very difficult to make out Aristotle’s statements about me 
Carthaginian government,— but some of them are even contradictory. 
One of these (v, 10,3) has been pointed out by M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire, 
who proposes to read ἐν Χαλκηδόνι instead of ἐν Καρχηδόνι. In another 
place (v, 10, 4) Aristotle calls Carthage (ἐν Καρχηδόνι δημοκρατουμένῃ) & 
state democratically governed; which cannot be reconciled with what be 
gays in ii, 8, respecting its government. 

Aristotle compares the Council of One Hundred and Four at Carthage 
to the Spartan ephors. But it is not easy to see how so numerous a body 
could have transacted the infinite diversity of administrative and other busi 
@ess performed by the five ephors. 

3 Justin, xix 1 Diodor. xiii 
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atill remained at Carthage, the most powerful citizens in the state 
carrying on hostilities against the Moors and other indigenous Af 
ricans, whom they compelled to relinquish the tribute which Car- 
thage had paid, down to that time, for the ground whereon the city 
was situated. This family are said indeed to have been so pow- 
erful, that a check upon their ascendency was supposed to be neces- 
gary; and for that purpose the select One Hundred Senators 
sitting as judges were now nominated for the first time.! Such 
wars in Africa doubtless tended to prevent the Carthaginians from 
farther interference in Sicily, during the interval between 480-410 
p.c. There were probably other causes also, not known to us, — 
and down to the year 413 B. c., the formidable naval power of Ath- 
ens (as has been already remarked) kept them on the wach even 
for themselves. But now, after the great Athenian catastrophe 
before Syracuse, apprehensions from that quarter were dissipated; 
go that Carthage again found leisure, as well as inclination, to seek 
in Sicily both aggrandizement and revenge. 

It is remarkable that the same persons, acting in the same quar- 
rel, who furnished the pretext or the motive for the recent invasion 
by Athens, now served in the like capacity as prompters to Car- 
thage. The inhabitants of Egesta, engaged in an unequal war 
with rival neighbors at Selinus, were in both cases the soliciting 
parties. They had applied to Carthage first, without success,” be- 
fore they thought of sending to invoke aid from Athens. This war 
indeed had been for the time merged and forgotten in the larger 
Athenian enterprise against Syracuse ; but it revived after that 
catastrophe, wherein Athens and her armament were shipwrecked. 
‘The Egesteans had not only lost their protectors, but had incurred 
ageravated hostility from their neighbors, for having brought upon 
Bicily so formidable an ultramarine enemy. Their original quar- 
rel with Selinus had related to a disputed portion of border terri- 
tory. This point they no longer felt competent to maimtain, under 


' Justin, xix, 2. 

2 Diodor. xii, 82. 

It seems probable that the war which Diodorus mentions to have taken 
place in 452 B.c., between the Egesteans and Lilybwan> — was really a wat 
between Egesta and Selinus (see Diodor. xi, 86 — with Wesseling’s note) 
Lilybeum as a town attained no importance until after the capture of Mo 


tyé by the elde= Dionysius in 395 R. c. 
VOL. x 2600. 
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their present disadvantageous circumstances. But the Selinuntines, 
confident as well as angry, were now not satisfied with success ig 
their original claim. They proceeded to strip the Egesteans of 
other lands indisputably belonging to them, and seriously menaced 
the integrity as well as the independence of the city. To no other 
quarter could the Egestzans turn, with any chance of finding both 
will and power to protect them, except to Carthage! 

The town of Egesta (non-Hellenic or at least only semi-Hellenic) 
was situated on or near the northern line of Sicilian coast, not far 
from the western cape of the island, and in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of the Carthaginian settlements, — Motyé, Panormus (now 
Palermo), and Soloeis or Soluntum. Selinus also was near the 
western cape, but on the southern coast of Sicily, with its territory 
conterminous to the southern portion of Egesta. When therefore 
the Egestaan envoys presented their urgent supplications at Car- 
thage for aid, proclaiming that unless assisted they must be subju 
gated and become a dependency of Selinus, — the Carthaginians 
would not unreasonably conceive, that their own Sicilian settle 
ments would be endangered, if their closest Hellenic neighbor were 
allowed thus to aggrandize herself. Accordingly they agreed to 
grant the aid solicited; yet not without much debate and hesitation. 
They were uneasy at the idea of resuming military operations in 
Sicily, — which had been laid aside for seventy years, and had 
moreover left such disastrous recollections? — at a moment when 
Syracusan courage stood in high renown, from the recent destruc 
tion of the Athenian armament. But the recollections of the 
Gelonian victory at Himera, while they suggested apprehension, 
also kindled the appetite of revenge ; especially in the bosom of 
Hannibal, the grandson of that general Hamilkar who had there 
met his death. Hannibal was at this moment king, or rather first 
of the two suffetes, chief executive magistrates of Carthage, as hie 
grandfather had been seventy years before. So violent had been the 
impression made upon the Carthaginians by the defeat of Himera, 
that they had banished Giskon, son of the slain general Hamil- 
kar and father of Hannibal, and had condemned him to pass his 
whole life in exile. He had chosen the Greek city of Selinus; 
where probably Hannibal also had spent his youth, though restored 


' Divdor. xiii, 43. 2 Diodor. xiii, 43. 
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gince to his country and to his family consequence, — and from 
whence he brought back an intense antipathy to the Greek name, 
as well as an impatience to wipe off by a signal revenge the dis- 
honor both of his country and of his family. Accordingly, espous- 
ing with warmth the request of the Egestaans, he obtained from 
the Senate authority to take effective measures for their protection.} 

His first proceeding was to send envoys to Egesta and Selinus, 
to remonstrate against the encroachments of the Selinuntines ; 
with farther instructions, in case remonstrance proved ineffectual, to 
proceed with the Egestzans to Syracuse, and there submit the 
whole dispute to the arbitration of the Syracusans. He foresaw that 
the Selinuntines, having superiority of force on their side, would re- 
fuse to acknowledge any arbitration ; and that the Syracusans, re- 
spectfully invoked by one party but rejected by the other, would 
stand aside from the quarrel altogether. It turned out as he had 
expected. The Selinuntines sent envoys to Syracuse, to protest 
against the representations from Egesta and Carthage; but declined 
to refer their case to arbitration. Accordingly, the Syracusans 
passed a vote that they would maintain their alliance with Selinus, 
yet without impeachment of their pacific relations with Carthage: 
thus leaving the latter free to act without obstruction. Hannibal 
immediately sent over a body of troops to the aid of Egesta: five 


1 Diodor. xiii, 43. Κατέστησαν στρατηγὸν τὸν ‘AvviBav, κατὰ νόμους τότε 
βασιλεύοντα. Οὗτος δὲ ἣν υἱωνὸς μὲν τοῦ πρὸς Γέλωνα πολεμήσαντος ᾿Αμίλ- 
κου, καὶ πρὸς Ἱμέρᾳ τελευτήσαντος, υἱὸς δὲ Γέσκωνος, ὃς διὰ τὴν τοῦ πατρὸς 
ἧτταν ἐφυγαδεύϑη, καὶ κατεβίωσεν ἐν τῇ Σελινοῦντι. Ὁ ὁδ᾽ οὖν ’Avvifac, Ov 
μὲν καὶ φύσει μισέλλην, ὅμως δὲ τὰς τῶν προγόνων ἀτιμίας διορϑώσα- 
σϑαι βουλόμενος, ete. 

The banishment of Giskon, and that too for the whole of his life, deserves 
notice, as a point of comparison between the Greek republics and Carth 
age. A defeated general in Greece, if he survived his defeat, was not un- 
frequently banished, even where there seems neither proof nor probability 
that he had been guilty of misconduct, or misjudgment, or omission. But 
Ido not recollect any case in which, when a Grecian general thus appa 
rently innocent was not merely defeated but slain in the battle, his son was 
banished for life, as Giskon was banished by the Carthaginians. In appre 
ciating the manner in which the Grecian states, both democratical and oli- 
garchical, dealt with their officers, the contemporary republic of Carthage 
is one important standard of comparison. Those who censure the Greeks, 
will have to find stronger terms of condemnation when they review thi 


proceedings of the Carthaginians. 
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thousand Libyans or Africans; and eight hundred Campanian met 
cenaries, who had been formerly in the pay and service of the Athe 
nians before Syracuse, but had quitted that camp before the final 
catastrophe occurred.! 

In spite of the reinforcement and the imposing countenance of 
Carthage, the Selinuntines, at this time in full power and prospet- 
ity, still believed themselves strong enough to subdue Egesta 
Under such persuasion, they invaded the territory with their full 
force. They began to ravage the country, yet at first with order 
and precaution ; but presently, finding no enemy in the field to op- 
pose them, they became careless, and spread themselves about for 
disorderly plunder. This was the moment for which the Eges 
tans and Carthaginians were watching. They attacked the Seli- 
nuntines by surprise, defeated them with the loss of a thousand 
men, and recaptured the whole booty. 

The war, as hitherto carried on, was one offensive on the part 
of the Selinuntines, for the purpose of punishing or despoiling their 
ancient enemy Egesta. Only so far as was necessary for the de 
fence of the latter, had the Carthaginians yet interfered. But 
against such an interference the Selinuntines, if they had taker @ 
prudent measure of their own force, would have seen that they 
were not likely to achieve any conquest. Moreover, they might 
perhaps have obtained peace now, had they sought it; as a com 
siderable minority among them, headed by a citizen named Em- 
pedion,? urgently recommended: for Selinus appears always to have 
been on more friendly terms with Carthage than any other Grecian 
city in Sicily. Even at the great battle of Himera, the Selinun- 
tine troops had not only not assisted Gelon, but had actually fought 
in the Carthaginian army under Hamilkar ;4 a plea, which, had it 
been pressed, might probably have had weight with Hannibal. Bat 
this claim upon the goodwill of Carthage appears only to have 
rendered them more confident and passionate in braving her force 
and in prosecuting the war. They sent to Syracuse to ask for aid, 
which the Syracusans, under present circumstances, promised to 
send them. But the promise was given with little cordiality, as 
appears by the manner in which they fulfilled it, as well as from 


Δ Diodor. xiii, 43, 44. 3 Diodor. xiii, 44. 
8 Diodor. xiii, 59 4 Diodor. xiii, 55; xi, δὶ 
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fe neutrality which they had professed so recently before ; for the 
contest seemed to be aggressive on the part of Selinus, so that Syra- 
cuse had little interest in helping her to conquer Egesta. Neither 
Syracusans nor Selinuntines were prepared for the immense prep@® 
rations, and energetic rapidity of movement by which Hannibal at 
once altered the character, and enlarged the purposes, of the war. 
He employed all the ensuing autumn and winter in collecting 8 
numerous host of mercenary troops from Africa, Spain, and Cam 
pania, with various Greeks who were willing to take service.! 

In the spring of the memorable year 409 B. c., through the 
exuberant wealth of Carthage, he was in a condition to leave 
Africa with a great fleet of sixty triremes, and fifteen hundred 
transports or vessels of burthen;* conveying an army, which, 
according to the comparatively low estimate of Timzus, amounted 
to more than one hundred thousand men; while Ephorus extended 
the number to two hundred thousand infantry, and four thousand 
cavalry, together with muniments of war and battering machines 
for siege. With these he steered directly for the western Cape 
of Sicily, Lilybeeum ; taking care, however, to land his troops and 
to keep his fleet on the northern side of that cape, in the bay near 
Motyé, — and not to approach the southern shore, lest he should 
alarm the Syracusans with the idea that he was about to prose 
cute his voyage farther eastward along the southern coast towards 
their city. By this precaution, he took the best means for pro- 
longing the period of Syracusan inaction. The Selinuntines, panic 
struck at the advent of an enemy so much more overwhelming 


than they had expected, sent pressing messengers to Syracuse to 
accelerate the promised help. They had made no provision for 


standing on the defensive against a really formidable aggresso®. 
Their walls, though strong enough to hold out against Siciliaa 
neighbors, had been neglected during the long-continued absence 
of any foreign besieger, and were now in many places out of 


' Diodor xiii, 54-58. οἱ τοῖς Καρχηδονίοις "Ἕλληνες ξυμμαχοῦντες, ete. 

It cannot therefore be exact, — that which Plutarch affirms, Timoleon,@ 
#0, ~— that the Carthaginians had never employed Greeks in their servic®, 
at the time of the battle of the Krimésus, — B.C. 340 

3 Thucyd. vi, 34. δυνατοὶ dé εἶσι (the Carthaginians) μαλιστα τῶν νῦν, 
βουληϑέντες " χρυσὸν γὰρ καὶ Govvoor πλεῖστον κέκτηνται, ὅϑεν ὃ τε TOA 


φος καὶ τἄλλα εὐπορεῖ. 
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repair. Hannibal left them no time to make good past deficien- 
cies. Instead of wasting his powerful armament (as the unfortu- 
nate Nikias had done five years before) by months of empty flou- 
rish and real inaction, he waited only until he was joined by the 
troops from Egesta and the neighboring Carthaginian dependen- 
cies, and then marched his whole force straight trom Lilybaum to 
Selinus. Crossing the river Mazara in his way, and storming 
the fort which lay near its mouth, he soon found himself under 
the Selinuntine walls. He distributed his army into two parts, 
each provided with battering machines and movable wooden tow- 
ers; and then assailed the walls on many points at once, choosing 
the points where they were most accessible or most dilapidated. 
Archers and slingers in great numbers were posted near the 
walls, to keep up a discharge of missiles and chase away the de- 
fenders from the battlements. Under cover of such discharge, 
six wooden towers were rolled up to the foot of the wall, to which 
they were equal or nearly equal in height, so that the armed men 
in their interior were prepared to contend with the defenders 
almost on a level. Against other portions of the wall, battering- 
rams with iron heads were driven by the combined strength of 
multitudes, shaking or breaking through its substance, especially 
where it showed symptoms of neglect or decay. Such were the 
methods of attack which Hannibal now brought to bear upon the 
unprepared Selinuntines. He was eager to forestal the arrival 
of auxiliaries, by the impetuous movements of his innumerable 
barbaric host, the largest seen in Sicily since his grandfather 
Hamilkar had been defeated before Himera. Collected from all 
the shores of the western Mediterranean, it presented soldiers 
heterogeneous in race, in arms, in language, — in everything, ex- 
cept bravery and common appetite for blood as well as plunder.! 
The dismay of the Selinuntines, when they suddenly found 
themselves under the sweep of this destroying hurricane, is not to 
be described. It was no part of the scheme of Hannibal to im- 
pose conditions or grant capitulation; for he had promised the 
plunder of their town to his soldiers. The only chance of the 
besieged was, to hold out with the courage of desperation, until 
they could receive aid from their Hellenic brethen on the south 
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ern coast, — Agrigentum, Gela, and especially Syracuse, --- all of 
whom they had sent to warn and to supplicate. Their armed 
population crowded to man the walls, with a resolution worthy of 
Greeks and citizens ; while the old men and the females, though 
oppressed with agony from the fate which seemed to menace them, 
lent all the aid and encouragement in their power. Under the 
sound of trumpets, and every variety of war-cry, the assailants 
approached the walls, encountering everywhere a valiant resist 
ance. They were repulsed again and again, with the severest 
loss. But fresh troops came up to relieve those who were slain 
or fatigued ; and at length, after a murderous struggle, a body of 
Campanians forced their way over the walls into the town. Yet 
in spite of such temporary advantage, the heroic efforts of the 
besieged drove them out again or slew them, so that night arrived 
without the capture being accomplished. For nine successive 
days was the assault thus renewed with undiminished fury; for 
nine successive days did this heroic population maintain ἃ success- 
ful resistance, though their enemies were numerous enough to 
relieve each other perpetually, — though their own strength was 
every day failing, and though not a single friend arrived to 
their aid. At length, on the tenth day, and after terrible loss to 
the besiegers, a sufficient breach was made in the weak part of 
the wall, for the Iberians to force their way into the city. Still 
however the Selinuntines, even after their walls were carried, con- 
tinued with unabated resolution to barricade and defend their nar- 
row streets, in which their women also assisted, by throwing down 
stones and tiles upon the assailants from the house-tops. All 
these barriers were successively overthrown, by the unexhausted 
numbers, and increasing passion, of the barbaric host; so that the 
defenders were driven back from all sides into the agora, where 
most of them closed their gallant defence by an honorable death. 
A small minority, among whom was Empedion, escaped to Agri- 
gentum, where they received the warmest sympathy and the most 
hospitable treatment.' 

Resistance being thus at an end, the assailants spread them- 
selves through the town in all the fury of insatiate appetites, — 
murderous, lustful, and rapacious. They slaughtered indiscrim® 
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nately elders and children, preserving only the grown wcmen as 
captives. The sad details of a town taken by storm are to a great 
degree the same in every age and nation; but the destroying bar- 
barians at Selinus manifested one peculiarity, which marks them 
as lying without the pale of Hellenic sympathy and sentiment. 
They mutilated the bodies of the slain; some were seen with 
amputated hands strung together in a row and fastened round 
their girdles ; while others brandished heads on the points of their 
spears and javelins.!_ The Greeks (seemingly not numerous) who 
served under Hannibal, far from sharing in these ferocious mani- 
festations, contributed somewhat to mitigate the deplorable fate of 
the sufferers. Sixteen thousand Selinuntines are said to have 
been slain, five thousand to have been taken captive; while two 
thousand six hundred escaped to Agrigentum.2 These figures are 
probably under, rather than above, the truth. Yet they do not 
seem entitled to any confidence ; nor do they give us any account 
of the entire population in its different categories,—old and 
young, — men and women, — freemen and slaves, — citizens and 
metics. We can only pretend to appreciate this mournful event 
in the gross. All exact knowledge of its details is denied to us. 

It does little honor either to the generosity or to the prudence 
of the Hellenic neighbors of Selinus, that this unfortunate city 
should have been left to its fate unassisted. In vain was messene 
ger after messenger despatched, as the defence became more and 
more critical, to Agrigentum, Gela, and Syracuse. The military 
force of the two former was indeed made ready, but postponed ita 
march until joined by that of the last; so formidable was the 
account given of the invading host. Meanwhile the Syracusans 
were not ready. They thought it requisite, first, to close tae war 
which they were prosecuting against Katana and Naxos, — next, 
to muster a large and carefully-appointed force. Before these 
preliminaries were finished, the nine days of siege were past, and 
the death-hour of Selinus had sounded. Probably the Syracusans 
were misled by the Sicilian operations of Nikias, who, beginning 
with a long interval of inaction, had then approached their town 
by slow blockade, such as the circumstances of lis case required. 
Expecting in the case of Selinus that Hannibal would enter upoa 
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the like elaborate siege,— and not reflecting that he was at the 
bead of a vast host of miscellaneous foreigners hired for the occa 
sion, of whose lives he could afford to be prodigal, while Nikias 
commanded citizens of Athens and other Grecian states, whom he 
could not expose to the murderous but thorough-going process of 
ever-renewed assault against strong walls recently erected, — they 
were thunderstruck on being informed that nine days of carnage 
had sufficed for the capture. The Syracusan soldiers, a select 
body of three thousand, who at length joined the Geloans and 
Agrigentines at Agrigentum, only arrived in time to partake in 
the general dismay everywhere diffused. A joint embassy was 
gent by three cities to Hannibal, entreating him to permit the rane 
som of the captives, and to spare the temples of the gods; while 
Empedion went at the same time to sue for compassion on behalf 
of his own fugitive fellow-citizens. To the former demand the 
victorious Carthaginian returned an answer at once haughty and 
characteristic, —“ The Selinuntines have not been able to preserve 
their freedom, and must now submit toa trial of slavery. The 
gods have become offended with them, and have taken their de 
parture from the town.”' To Empedion, an ancient friend and 
pronounced partisan of the Carthaginians, his reply was more 
indulgent. All the relatives of Empedion, found alive among the 
captives, were at once given up; moreover permission was grant 
ed to the fugitive Selinuntines to return, if they pleased, and 
reoccupy the town with its lands, as tributary subjects of Car 
thage. At the same time that he granted such permission, howe 
ever, Hannibal at once caused the walls to be razed, and even the 
town with its temples to be destroyed.2 What was done about the 
proposed ransom, we do not hear. 


? Diodor. xiii, 59. Ὁ δὲ ᾿Αννέβας ἀπεκρίϑη, τοὺς μὲν Σελινουντίους μὰ 
διναμένους τηρεῖν τὴν ἐλευϑερίαν, πεῖραν τῆς δουλείας λήψεσϑαι᾽ τοὺς δὲ 
ϑεοὺς ἐκτὸς Σελινοῦντος οἴχεσϑαι, προσκόψαντας τοῖς ἐνοικοῦσιν. 

2 Diodor. xiii, 59. The ruins, yet remaining, of the ancient temples of 
Selinus, are vast and imposing; characteristic as specimens of Doric art, 
during the fifth and sixth centuries B.c. From the great magnitude of the 
fallen columns, it has been supposed that they were overthrown by an earth- 
quake. But the ruins afford distinct evidence, thrt these columns have 
been first undermined, and then overthrown by crow-bars. 

This impressive fact, demonstrating the agency of the Carthaginian de 
stroyers, is stated by Niebuhr, Vortrage iiber alte Geschichte, vol. iii, p. 207 
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Havit g satiated his troops with this rich plunder Hannibal now 
quitted the scene of bloodshed and desolation, and marched across 
the island to Himera on its northern coast. Though Selinus, as 
the enemy of Egesta, had received the first shock of his arms, 
yet it was against Himera that the grand purpose of his soul was 
directed. Here it was that Hamilkar had lost both his army and 
his life, entailing inexpiable disgrace upon the whole life of his son 
Giskon: here it was that his grandson intended to exact full ven- 
geance and requital from the grandchildren of those who then occu- 
pied the fated spot. Not only was the Carthaginian army elate 
with the past success, but a number of fresh Sikels and Sikans, 
eager to share in plunder as well as to gratify the antipathies of 
their races againat the Grecian intruders, flocked to join it ; thus 
making up the losses sustained in the recent assault. Having reached 
Himera, and disposed his army in appropriate positions around, 
Hannibal proceeded to instant attack, as at Selinus; pushing up 
his battering machines and towers against the vulnerable portions 
of the walls, and trying at the same time to undermine them. The 
Himerzans defended themselves with desperate bravery ; and on 
this occasion the defence was not unassisted ; for four thousand 
allies, chiefly Syracusans, and headed by the Syracusan Dioklés, 
had come to the city as a reinforcement. For a whole day they 
repelled with slaughter repeated assaults. No impression being 
made upon the city, the besieged became so confident in their own 
valor, that they resolved not to copy the Selinuntines in confining 
themselves to defence, but to sally out at daybreak the next morn- 
ing and attack the besiegers in the field. Ten thousand gallant men, 
— Himerzans, Syracusans, and other Grecian allies, — accord- 
ingly marched out with the dawn; while the battlements were lined 
with old men and women as anxious spectators of their exploits. 
The Carthaginians near the walls, who, preparing to renew the 
assault, looked for nothing less than for a sally, were taken by sur- 
prise. In spite of their great superiority of number, and in spite 
of great personal bravery, they fell into confusion, and were inca- 
pable of long resisting the gallant and orderly charge of the Greeks. 
At length they gave way and fled towards the neighboring hill, 
where Hannibal himself with his body of reserve was posted to 
cover the operations of assault. The Greeks pursued them fiercely 
and slaughtered great numbers (six thousand according to Timzeua 
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put not less than twenty thousand, if we are tc accept the broau 
statement of Ephorus), exhorting each other not to think of mak- 
ing prisoners. But in the haste and exultation of pursuit, they 
became out of breath, and their ranks fell into disorder. In this 
untoward condition, they found themselves face to face with the 
fresh body of reserve brought up by Hannibal, who marched down 
the hill to receive and succor his own defeated fugitives. The for- 
tune of the battle was now so completely turned, that the Hime 
reans, after bravely contending for some time against these new 
enemies, found themselves overpowered and driven back to their 
own gates. Three thousand of their bravest warriors, however, 
despairing of their city and mindful of the fate of Selinus, dis- 
dained to turn their backs, and perished to a man in obstinate 
conflict with the overwhelming numbers of the Carthaginians.' 
Violent was the sorrow and dismay in Himera, when the flower 
of her troops were thus driven in as beaten men, with the loss of 
half their numbers. At this moment there chanced to arrive at the 
port a fleet of twenty-five triremes, belonging to Syracuse and other 
Grecian cities in Sicily; which triremes had been sent to aid the 
Peloponnesians in the A®gean, but had since come back, and were 
now got together for the special purpose of relieving the besieged 
city. So important a reinforcement ought to have revived the 
epirit of the Himerxans. It announced that the Syracusans were 
in full march across the island, with the main force of the city, to 
the relief of Himera. But this good news was more than counter- 
vailed by the statement, that Hannibal was ordering out the Car- 
thaginian fleet in the bay of Motyé, in order that it might sail 
round cape Lilybzeum and along the southern coast into the har- 
bor of Syracuse, now defenceless through the absence of its main 
force. Apparently the Syracusan fleet, in sailing from Syracuse to 
Himera, had passed by the bay of Motye, observed maritime move- 
ment among the Carthaginians there, and picked up these tidings 
in explanation. Here was intelligence more than sufficient to ex- 
cite alarm for home, in the bosom of Dioklés and the Syracusans 
at Himera; especially under the despondency now reigning. Dio- 
klés not only enjoined the captains of the fleet to sail back imme- 
diately to Syracuse, in order to guard against the apprehended 


ι Piodor. xiii, 60. 
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surprise, but also insisted upor marching back thither himself by 
land with the Syracusan forces, and abandoning the farther de» 
fence of Himera. He would in his march home meet his fellowe 
citizens on their march outward, and conduct them back along 
with him. To the Himerzans, this was a sentence of death, or 
worse than death. It plunged them into an agony of fright and 
despair. But there was no safer counsel to suggest, nor could they 
prevail upon Dioklés to grant anything more than means of trans- 
port for carrying off the Himeran population, when the city was 
relinquished to the besiegers. It was agreed that the fleet, in- 
stead of sailing straight to Syracuse, should employ itself in car- 
rying off as much of the population as could be put on board, and 
in depositing them safely at Messéné ; after which it would return 
to fetch the remainder, who would in the mean time defend the city 
with their utmost force. 

Such was the frail chance of refuge now alone open to these 
unhappy Greeks, against the devouring enemy without. Imme- 
diately the feebler part of the population, — elders, women, and 
children, — crowding on board until the triremes could hold no 
more, sailed away along the northern coast to Messéné. On the 
same night, Dioklés also marched out of the city with his Syracusan 
soldiers; in such haste to get home, that he could not even tarry 
to bury the numerous Syracusan soldiers who had been just slain 
in the recent disastrous sally. Many of the Himerzans, with their 
wives and children, took their departure along with Dioklés, as 
their only chance of escape ; since it was but too plain that the tri- 
remes could not carry away all. The bravest and most devoted 
portion of the Himerzan warriors still remained, to defend their 
city until the triremes came back. After keeping armed watch on 
the walls all night, they were again assailed on the next morning 
by the Carthaginians, elate with their triumph of the preceding day 
and with the flight of so many defenders. Yet notwithstanding alj 
the pressure of numbers, ferocity, and battering machines, the re- 
sistance was still successfully maintained ; so that night found 
Himera still a Grecian city. On the next day, the triremes came 
back, having probably deposited their unfortunate cargo in some 
place of safety not so far off as Messéné. If the defenders could 
have maintained their walls until ancther sunset, many of them 


might yet have escaped. But the good fortune, and probably tho 
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physical force, of these brave men, was now at an and. The gods 
vere quitting Himera, as they had before quitted Selinus. At the 
moment when the triremes were seen coming near to the port, the 
Iberian assailants broke down a wide space of the fortification 
with their battering-rams, poured in through the breach, and over- 
came all opposition. Encouraged by their shouts, the barbaric host 
now on all sides forced the walls, and spread themselves over the 
city, which became one scene of wholesale slaughter and plunder. 
It was no part of the scheme of Hannibal to interrupt the plunder, 
which he made over as a recompense to his soldiers. But he 
speedily checked the slaughter, being anxious to take as many 
prisoners as possible, and increasing the number by dragging away 
all who-had taken sanctuary in the temples. A few among this 
wretched population may have contrived to reach the approaching 
triremes ; all the rest either perished or fell into the hands of the 
victor. | 

It was a proud day for the Carthaginian general when he stood 
as master on the ground of Himera; enabled to fulfil the duty, 
and satisfy the exigencies, of revenge for his slain grandfather. 
Tragical indeed was the consummation of this long-cherished pure 
pose. Not merely the walls and temples (as at Selinus), but all 
the houses in Himera, were razed to the ground. Its temples, 
having been first stripped of their ornaments and valuables, were 
burnt. The women and children taken captive were distributed 
gs prizes among the soldiers. But all the male captives, three 
thousand in number, were conveyed to the precise spot where 
Hamilkar had been slain, and there put to death with indignity, 
as an expiatory satisfaction to his lost honor. Lastly, in order 
that even the hated name of Himera might pass into oblivion, a 
pew town called Therma (so designated because of some warm 
springs) was shortly afterwards founded by the Carthaginians in 
the neighborhood. 


1 Diodor. xiii, 61, 62. 

* Diodor. xiii, 62. Τῶν & αἰχμαλώτων γυναῖκάς τε καὶ παῖδας διαδοὺς εἰς 
τὸ στρατόπεδον παρεφύλαττε τῶν δ᾽ ἀνδρῶν τοὺς ἁλόντας, εἰς τρισχιλίουξ 
ὄντας, ~apnyayev ἐπὶ τὸν τόπον, ἐν ᾧ πρότερον ᾿Αμίλκας ὁ πάππος αὐτοῦ ὑπὸ 
Γέλωνος ἀνῃρέϑη, καὶ πάντας αἰκισάμενος κατέσφαξε. 

The Carthaginians, after their victory over Agathokles in 307 8. 6.) sacr} 
iced their finest prisoners as offerings of thanks to the gods (Diodor. x& 
65.) 8. Diodor. xiii, 79. 
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No man can now read the account of this wholesale massacre 
without horror and repugnance Yet we cannot doubt, that among 
all the acts of Hannibal’s life, this was the one in which he most 
gloried ; that it realized, in the most complete and emphatic man 
ner, his concurrent inspirations of filial sentiment, religious obliga- 
tion, and honor as a patriot; that to show mercy would have been 
regarded as a mean dereliction of these esteemed impulses; and 
that if the prisoners had been even more numerous, all of them 
would have been equally slain, rendering the expiatory fulfilment 
only so much the more honorable and efficacious. In the Cartha- 
ginian religion, human sacrifices were not merely admitted, but 
passed for the strongest manifestation of devotional fervor, and 
were especially resorted to in times of distress, when the necessity 
for propitiating the gods was accounted most pressing. Doubtless 
the feelings of Hannibal were cordially shared, and the plenitude 
of his revenge envied, by the army around him. So different, 
sometimes so totally contrary, is the tone and direction of the moral 
sentiments, among different ages and nations. 

In the numerous wars of Greeks against Greeks, which we 
have been unfortunately called upon to study, we have found few 
or no examples of any considerable town taken by storm. So mucls 
the more terrible was the shock throughout the Grecian world, of 
the events just recounted ; Selinus and Himera, two Grecian cities 
of ancient standing and uninterrupted prosperity, — had both of 
them been stormed, ruined, and depopulated, by a barbaric host, 
within the space of three months.! No event at all parallel had 
occurred since the sack of Miletus by the Persians after the Ἰοηΐδ 
revolt (495 8. c.),2 which raised such powerful sympathy and 
mourning in Athens. The war now raging in the AXgean, between 
Athens and Sparta with their respective allies, doubtless contrib- 
uted to deaden, throughout Central Greece, the impression of 
ealamities sustained by Greeks at the western extremity of Sicily. 
But within that island, the sympathy with the sufferers was most 
acute, and aggravated by terror for the future. The Carthaginian 
general had displayed a degree of energy equal to any Grecian 
officer throughout the war, with a command of besieging and bate 
tering y.achinery surpassing even the best equipped Grecian cities 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. i, 1, 37 2 Herodot. vi, 28 
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The mercenaries whom he had got together were alike terrible 
from their bravery and ferocity ; encouraging Carthayinian ambi- 
tion to follow up its late rapid successes by attacks against the other 
cities of the island. No such prospects indeed were at once real- 
ized. Hannibal, having completed his revenge at Himera, and 
extended the Carthaginian dominion all across the north-west cor- 
ner of Sicily (from Selinus on the southern sea to the site of Him- 
era or Therma on the northern), dismissed his mercenary troops 
and returned home. Most of them were satiated with plunder as 
well as pay, though the Campanians, who had been foremost at the 
capture of Selinus, thought themselves unfairly stinted, and retired 
in disgust.! Hannibal carried back a rich spoil, with glorious 
trophies, to Carthage, where he was greeted with enthusiastic wel- 
come and admiration.” 

Never was there a time when the Greek cities in Sicily, — and 
Syracuse especially, upon whom the others would greatly rest in 
the event of a second Carthaginian invasion, — had stronger mo- 
tives for keeping themselves in a condition of efficacious defence. 
Unfortunately, it was just at this moment that a new cause of 
intestine discord burst upon Syracuse ; fatally impairing her 
strength, and proving in its consequences destructive to her lib- 
erty. The banished Syracusan general Hermokrates had recently 
arrived at Messéné in Sicily ; where he appears to have been, it 
the time when the fugitives came from Himera. It has already 
been mentioned that he, with two colleagues, had commanded the 
Syracusan contingent serving with the Peloponnesians under Min 
darus in Asia. After the disastrous deteat of Kyzikus, in which 
Mindarus was slain and every ship in the fleet taken or destroyed, 
sentence of banishment was passed at Syracuse against the three 
admirals. Hermokrates was exceedingly popular among the trie- 
rarchs and the officers ; he had stood conspicuous for incorrupti- 
bility, and had conducted himself (so far as we have means of 
judging) with energy and ability in his command. The sentence, 
unmerited by his behavior, was dictated by acute vexation for the 
loss of the fleet, and for the disappointment of those expectations 
which Hermokrates had held out ; combined with the fact that 
Diokles and the opposite party were now in the ascendant at Sy- 


) Piodor. xiii, 62-80. 2 Diodor. xiii, 62. 
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racuse. When the banished general, in making it know” to the 
armament, complained of its injustice and illegality, he obtained 
warm sympathy, and even exhortations still to retain the com- 
mand, in spite of orders from home. He forbad them earnestly 
to think of raising sedition against their common city and coun- 
try;! upon which the trierarchs, when they took their last and 
affectionate leave of him, bound themselves by oath, as soon as 
they should return to Syracvse, to leave no means untried for pro 
curing his restoration. 

The admonitory words addressed by Hermokrates to the for- 
wardness of the trierarchs, would have been honorable to his 
patriotism, had not his own conduct at the same time been worthy 
of the worst enemies of his country. For immediately on being 
superseded by the new admirals, he went to the satrap Pharna- 
bazus, in whose favor he stood high; and obtained from him @ 
considerable present of money, which he employed in collecting 
mercenary troops and building ships, to levy war against his oppo» 
nents in Syracuse and procure his own restoration.” Thus strength- 
ened, he returned from Asia to Sicily, and reached the Sicilian 
Messéné rather before the capture of Himera by the Carthagi- 
nians. At Messéné he caused five fresh triremes to be built, 
besides taking into his pay one thousand of the expelled Hime- 
reans. At the head of these troops, he attempted to force his 
way into Syracuse, under concert with his friends in the city, whe 
engaged to assist his admission by arms. Possibly some οἵ the 
trierarchs of his armament, who had before sworn to lend him 
their aid, had now returned and were among this body of interior 
partisans. 

The moment was well chosen for such an enterprise. As the 
disaster at Kyzikus had exasperated the Syracusans against Her- 
mokrates, so we cannot doubt that there must have been a strong 
reaction against Diokles and his partisans, in consequence of the 
fall of Selinus unaided, and the subsequent abandonment of Hi 
mera. What degree of blame may fairly attach to Diokles foe 
these misfortunes, we are not in a condition to judge. But suck 


? Xenoph. Hellen. i, 1, 28. Οἱ δ᾽ οὐκ ἔφασαυ δεῖν στασιάζειν πρὸς τὴ, tem 
φῶν πόλιν, etc. 
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reverses in themselves were sure to discredit him more or besa, 
and to lend increased strength and stimulus to the partisans of the 
banished Hermokrates. Nevertheless that leader, though he came 
to the gates of Syracuse, failed in his attempt to obtain admission, 
and was compelled to retire; upon which he marched his little 
army across the interior of the island, and took possession of the 
dismantled Selinus. Here he established himself as the chief of 
a new settlement, got together as many as he could of the expel- 
led inhabitants (among whom probably some had already come 
back along with Empedion), and invited many fresh colonists from 
other quarters. Reestablishing a portion of the demolished forti- 
fications, he found himself gradually strengthened by so many 
new-comers, as to place at his command a body of six thousand 
chosen hoplites,— probably independent of other soldiers of infe- 
rior merit. With these troops he began to invade the Cartha- 
ginian settlements in the neighborhood, Motyé and Panormus! 
Having defeated the forces of both in the field, he carried his rav- 
ages successfully over their territories, with large acquisitions of 
er. The Carthaginians had now no army remaining in 
Sicily; for their immense host of the preceding year had consisted 
only of mercenaries levied for the occasion, and then disbanded. 
These events excited strong sensation throughout Sicily. The 
valor of Hermokrates, who had restored Selinus and conqueved 
the Carthaginians on the very ground where they had stood so 
recently in ierrific force, was contrasted with the inglorious pro- 
ceeding of Diokles at Himera. In the public assemblies of Sy- 
racuse, this topic, coupled with the unjust sentence whereby Her- 
mokrates had been banished, was emphatically set forth by his 
partisans ; producing some reaction in his favor, and a still greater 
effect in disgracing his rival Diokles. Apprised that the tide of 
Syracusan opinion was turning towards him, Hermokrates made 
renewed preparations for his return, and resorted to a new strata- 
ger for the purpose of smoothing the difficulty. He marched 
from Selinus to the ruined site of Himera, informed himself of 
the spot where the Syracusan troops had undergone their murder 
ous defeat, and collected together the bones of his slain fellow- 
citizens; which (or rather the unt uried bodies) must have tai 
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upon the field unk:eeded for about two years. Having placed 
these bones on cars richly decorated, he marched with his: forces 
and conveyed them across the island from Himera to the Syracu- 
san border. Here as an exile he halted; thinking it suitable now 
to display respect for the law,—though in his previous attempt 
he had gone up to the very gates of the city, without any similar 
scruples. But he sent forward some friends with the cars and 
the bones, tendering them to the citizens for the purpose of being 
honored with due funeral solemnities. Their arrival was the sig- 
nal for a violent party discussion, and for an outburst of aggra 
vated displeasure against Diokles, who had left the bodies unbue 
ried on the field of battle. “It was to Hermokrates (so his parti 
sans urged) and to his valiant efforts against the Carthaginians, 
that the recovery of these remnants of the slain, and the oppor- 
tunity of administering to them the funeral solemnities, was now 
owing. Let the Syracusans, after duly performing such obse- 
quies, testify their gratitude to Hermokrates by a vote of restora- 
tion, and their displeasure against Diokles by a sentence of ban- 
sshment.”! Diokles with his partisans was thus placed at great 
disadvantage. In opposing the restoration of Hermokrates, he 
thought it necessary also to oppose the proposition for welcoming 
and burying the bones of the slain citizens. Here the feelings of 
the people went vehemently against him; the bones were received 
and interred, amidst the respectful attendance of all; and so strong 
was the reactionary sentiment generally, that the partisans of 
Hermokrates carried their proposition for sentencing Diokles to 
banishment. But on the other hand, they could not so far pre 
vail as to obtain the restoration of Hermokrates himself. The 
purposes of the latter had been so palpably manifested, in trying 
afew months before to force his way into the city by surprise, 
and in now presenting himself at the frontier with an armed force 
under his command, — that his readmission would have been noth- 
ing less than a deliberate surrender of the freedom of the city to 
a despot.? 

Having failed in this well-laid stratagem for obtaining 


a vote of 


1 Diodor xiii, 63, 75. 
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consent, Hermokrates saw that his return could svt at that mo- 
ment be consummated by open force. He therefore retired from 
the Syracusan frontier; yet only postponing his purposes of armed 
attack until his friends in the city could provide for him a conve- 
nient opportunity. We see plainly that his own party within had 
been much strengthened, and his opponents enfeebled, by the 
recent manceuvre. Of this a proof is to be found in the banishb- 
ment of Diokles, who probably was not succeeded by any othea 
leader of equal influence. After a certain interval, the partisans 
of Hermokrates contrived a plan which they thought practicable, 
for admitting him into the city by night. Forewarned by them, 
he marched from Selinus at the head of three thousand soldiers, 
crossed the territory of Gela,! and reached the concerted spot 
near the gate of Achradina during the night. From the rapidity 
of his advance, he had only a few troops along with him; the 
main body not having been able to keep up. With these few, 
however, he hastened to the gate, which he found already in poa- 
session of his friends, who had probably (like Pasimélus at Co- 
rinth 2) awaited a night on which they were posted to act as senti- 
nels. Master of the gate, Hermokrates, though joined by his par. 
tisans within in arms, thought it prudent to postpone decisive 
attack until his own main force came up. But during this inter. 
val, the Syracusan authorities in the city, apprised of what had 
happened, mustered their full military strength in the agora, and 
lost no time in falling upon the band of aggressors. After 8 
sharply contested combat, these aggressors were completely 
worsted, and Hermokrates himself slain with a considerable pro- 
portion of his followers. The remainder having fled, sentence of 
banishment was passed upon them. Several among the wounded, 
however, were reported by their relatives as slain, in order that 
they might escape being comprised in such a condemnation. 
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1 Diodor. xiii, 75. Ὁ μὲν οὖν ‘Eppoxparne τότε τὸν καιρὸν οὐχ ὁρῶν εὔὖϑε- 
τον εἰς τὸ βιάσασϑαι, πάλιν ἀνεχώρησεν εἰς Σελινοῦντα. Μετὰ dé τινα χρῷ» 
ψον, τῶν φίλων αὐτὸν μεταπεμπομένων, ὥρμησε μετὰ τρισχιλίων στρατιωτῶψ, 
καὶ πορευϑεὶς διὰ τῆς Γελώας, ἧκε νυκτὸς ἐπὶ τὸν συντεταγμένον τόπον. 
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5 Diodor. xiii, 75. 

Xenophon (Hellen. i, 3,13) states that Hermokrates, ἤδη φεύγων ἐκ Be 
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Thus perished one of the most energetic of the Syracusan cith 
zens; a man not less effective as a defender of his country against 
foreign enemies, than himself dangerous as a formidable enemy 
to her internal liberties. It would seem, as far as we can make 
out, that his attempt to make himself master of his country was 
powerfully seconded, and might well have succeeded. But i 
lacked that adventitious support arising from present embarrasé 
ment and danger in the foreign relations of the city, which we 
shall find so efficacious two years afterwards in promoting the ame 
bitious projects of Dionysius. 

Dionysius, — for the next coming generation the most formida 
ble name in the Grecian world, — now appears for the first time 
in history. He was a young Syracusan of no consideration from 
family or position, described as even of low birth and low occup® 
tion ; as a scribe or secretary, which was looked upon as a subore 
dinate, though essential, function.' He was the son of Hermo- 
krates, —not that eminent person whose death has been just 46» 
scribed, but another person of the same name, whether related or 


envoys intended to go to Susa, but who only went as far as Gordium in 
Phrygia, and were detained by Pharnabazus (on the requisition of Cyrus) 
for three years. This must have been in the year 407 B.c. Now I cannot 
reconcile this with the proceedings of Hermokrates as described by Diodo- 
rus; his coming to the Sicilian Messéné, — his exploits near Selinus, — 
his various attempts to procure restoration to Syracuse : πος ali of which 
must have occurred in 408-407 B.c., ending with the death o. Hermokratas. 

It seems to me impossible that the person mentioned by Xenopnva 88 
accompanying Pharnabazus into the interior can have been the eminons 
Hermokrates. Whether it was another person of the same name,—of 
whether Xenophon was altogether misinformed, — I will not take upon me 
to determine. There were really two contemporary Syracusans bearing 
that name, for the father of Dionysius the despot was named Hermokrates. 

Polybius (xii, 25, p.) states that Hermokrates fought with the Laceda& 
monians at Agospotami. He means the eminent general so called; who 
however cannot have been at Agospotami im the summer or autumn of 
405 z.c. There is some mistake in the assertion of Polybius, but I do ποῖ 
know how to explain it. 

} Diodor. xiii, 96; xiv, 66. 

Isokrates, Or. v, Philipp. 5. 73 — Dionysius, πολλοστὸς ὧν Συρακοσίων καὶ 
τῷ γένει καὶ τῇ δόξῃ καὶ τοῖς ἄλλοις ἅπασιν, etc. 

Demosthenes, adv. Li,;tinem, p. 506, 5.178. γραμματέως, ὡς φασι, ete 
Polybius (xv, 35), ἐκ δημοτικῆς καὶ ταπεινῆς ὑποϑέσεως ὁρμηϑδεὶς, etc. Com 
pare Polyzenus, v, 2, 2. 
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not, we do not know.! It is highly probable that he was a man of 
literary ability and instruction, since we read of him in after-days 
as a composer of odes and tragedies; and it is certain that he 
stood distinguished in all the talents for military action, — bravery, 
force of will, and quickness of discernment. On the present occae 
sion, he espoused strenuously the party of Hermokrates, and was 
one of those who took arms in the city on his behalf. Having 
distinguished himself in the battle, and received several wounds, 
he was among those given out for dead by his relations? In this 
manner he escaped the sentence of banishment passed against the 
survivors. And when, in the course of a certain time, after recov- 
ering from his wounds, he was produced as unexpectedly living, 
—we may presume that his opponents and the leading men im 
the city left him unmolested, not thinking it worth while to reopen 
political inquisition in reference to matters already passed and fine 
ished. He thus remained in the city, marked out by his daring 
and address to the Hermokratzan party, as the person most fit 
to take up the mantle, and resume the anti-popular designs, of 
their late leader. It will presently be seen how the chiefs of this 
party lent their aid to exalt him. 

Meanwhile the internal condition of Syracuse was greatly en- 
feebled by this division. Though the three several attempts of 
Hermokrates to penetrate by force or fraud into the city had all 
failed, yet they had left a formidable body of malcontents behind g 
while the opponents also, the popular government and its leaders, 
had been materially reduced in power and consideration by the 
banishment of Diokles. This magistrate was succeeded by Daphe 
neus and others, of whom we know nothing, excepi that they are 
spoken of as rich men and representing the sentiments of the 
rich, and that they seem to have manifested but little ability. 
Nothing could be more unfortunate than the weakness of Syracuse 
at this particular juncture: for the Carthaginians, elate with their 
gnecesses at Selinus and Himera, and doubtless also piqued by 
the subsequent retaliation of Hermokrates upon their dependen- 
cies at Motyé and Panormus, were just now meditating a second 
fovasion of Sicily on a still larger scale. Not uninformed of theit 
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projects, the Syracusan leaders sent envoys to Carthage to remom 
strate against them, and to make propositions for peace. But no 
satisfactory answer could be obtained, nor were the preparations 
discontinued.! 

In the ensuing spring, the storm gathering from Africa burst 
with destructive violence upon this fated island. A mercenary 
force had been got together during the winter, greater than that 
which had sacked Selinus and Himera; three hundred thousand 
men, according to Ephorus,— one hundred and twenty thousand, 
according to Xenophon and Timzeus. Hannibal was again placed 
in command; but his predominant impulses of family and reli- 
gion having been satiated by the great sacrifice of Himera, he 
excused himself on the score of old age, and was only induced to 
accept the duty by having his relative Imilkon named as colleague. 
By their joint efforts, the immense host of Iberians, Mediterra- 
nean islanders, Campanians, Libyans, and Numidians, was united 
at Carthage, and made ready to be conveyed across, in a fleet of 
one hundred and twenty triremes, with no less than one thousand 
five hundred transports.2 To protect the landing, forty Cartha- 
ginian triremes were previously sent over to the Bay of Motyé. 
The Syracusan leaders, with commendable energy and watchful- 
ness, immediately despatched the like number of triremes to attack 
them, in hopes of thereby checking the farther arrival of the grand 
armament. They were victorious, destroying fifteen of the Car- 
thaginian triremes, and driving the rest back to Africa; yet their 
object was not attained; for Hannibal himself, coming forth imme- 
diately with fifty fresh triremes, constrained the Syracusans to 
retire. Presently afterwards the grand armament appeared, dis- 
embarking its motley crowd of barbaric warriors near the western 
cape of Sicily. 

Great was the alarm caused throughout Sicily by their arrival. 
All the Greek cities either now began to prepare for war, or 
pushed with a more vigorous hand equipments previously begun, 
since they seem to have had some previous knowledge of the 
purpose of the enemy. ‘The Syracusans sent to entreat assist- 
ance both from the Italian Greeks and from Sparta. From the 
latter city, however, little was to be expected, since her whole 
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efforts were now devoted to the prosecution of the war against 
Athens ; this being the year wherein Kallikratidas commanded, 
and when the battle of Arginusz was fought. 

Of all Sicilian Greeks, the Agrigentines were both the most fright 
ened and the most busily employed. Conterminous as they were 
with Selinus on their western frontier, and foreseeing that the first 
shock of the invasion would fall upon them, they immediately be- 
gan to carry in their outlying property within the walls, as well as 
to accumulate a stock of provisions for enduring blockade. Send- 
ing for Dexippus, a Lacedemonian then in Gela as commander 
of a body of mercenaries for the defence of that town, they en- 
gaged him in their service, with one thousand five hundred hop- 
lites; reinforced by eight hundred of those Campanians who had 
served with Hannibal at Himera, but had quitted him in disgust.! 

Agrigentum was at this time in the highest state of prosperity 
and magnificence ; a tempting prize for any invader. Its popu 
lation was very great; comprising, according to one account, 
twenty thousand citizens among an aggregate total of two hundred 
thousand males, — citizens, metics, and slaves ; according to ane 
other account, an aggregate total of no less than eight hundred 
thousand persons ;2 numbers unauthenticated, and not to be trusted 
farther than as indicating a very populous city. Situated a little 
more than two miles from the sea, and possessing a spacious ter- 
ritory highly cultivated, especially with vines and olives, Agrigen- 
tum carried on a lucrative trade with the opposite coast of Africa, 
where at that time no such plantations flourished. Its temples 
and porticos, especially the spacious temple of Zeus Olympius,— 
its statues and pictures, — its abundance of chariots and horses, — 
its fortifications, — its sewers, — its artificial lake of near a mile in 
circumference, abundantly stocked with fish,—all these placed it 
on a par with the most splendid cities of the Hellenic world? 
Of the numerous prisoners taken at the defeat of the Carthagine 
ians near Himera seventy years before, a very large proportion 
had fallen to the lot of the Agrigentines, and had been employed 
by them in public works contributing to the advantage or orna 
ment of the city.4 The hospitality of the wealthy citizens,—Gelliag, 
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Antisthenes, and others, ——was carried even to profusion. The 
surrounding territory was celebrated for its breed of horses,! which 
the rich Agrigentines vied with each other in training and equip- 
ping for the chariot-race. At the last Olympic games immediately 
preceding this fatal Carthaginian invasion (that is at the 93rd 
Olympiad, — 408 B. c.), the Agrigentine Exanetus gained the 
prize in a chariot-rece. On returning to Sicily after his victory, 
he was welcomed by many of his friends, who eseorted him home 
in procession with three hundred chariots, each drawn by a pair 
of white horses, and all belonging to native Agrigentines. Of the 
festival by which the wealthy Antisthenes celebrated the nuptials 
of his daughter, we read an account almost fabulous. Amidst all 
this wealth and luxury, it is not surprising to hear that the rough 
duties of military exercise were imperfectly kept up, and thas 
indulgences, not very consistent with soldierlike efficiency, were 
allowed to the citizens on guard. 

Such was Agrigentum in May 406 B.c., when Hannibal and 
Imilkon approached it with their powerfularmy. ‘Their first prop- 
Ositions, however were not of a hostile character. They invited 
the Agrigentines to enter into alliance with Carthage; or if this 
were not acceptable, at any rate to remain neutral and at peace. 
Both propositions were declined.2 

Besides having taken engagements with Gela and Syracuse, 
the Agrigentines also felt a confidence, not unreasonable, in the 
strength of their own walls and situation. Agrigentum with its 
citadel was placed on an aggregate of limestone hills, immediately 
above the confluence of two rivers, both flowing from the north; 
the river Akragas on the eastern and southern sides of the city, and 
the Hypsas on its western side. Of this aggregate of hills, separ- 
ated from each other by clefts and valleys, the northern half is the 
loftiest, being about eleven hundred feet above the level of the sea— 
the southern half is less lofty. But on all sides, except on the southe 
west, it rises by a precipitous ascent ; on the side towards the sea, 
it springs immediately out of the plain, thus presenting a fine pro 
pect toships passing along the coast. ‘The whole of this aggregate 
of hills was encompassed by a continuous wall, built round the dee 
elivity, and in some parts hewn out of the solid rock. The town 
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of Agrigentum was situated in the southern half of the walled en- 
closure. The citadel,separated from it by a ravine, and accessible 
only by one narrow ascent, stood on the north-eastern hill; it wag 
the most conspicuous feature in the place, called the Athenzeum, 
and decorated by temples of Athéné and of Zeus Atabyrius. In 
the plain under the southern wall of the city stood the Agri- 
gentine sepulchres.! — Reinforced by eight hundred Campanian 
mercenaries, with the fifteen hundred other mercenaries brought 
by Dexippus from Gela,— the Agrigentines awaited confi- 
dently the attack upon their walls, which were not only in 
far better condition than those of Selinus, but also unapproach- 
able by battering-machines or movable towers, except on one 
part of the south-western side. It was here that Hannibal, af- 
ter reconnoitering the town all round, began his attack. But after 
hard fighting without success for one day, he was forced to retire 
at nightfall; and even lost his battering train, which was burnt 
during the night by a sally of the besieged.2 Desisting from 
farther attempts on that point, Hannibal now ordered his troops 
to pull down the tombs; which were numerous on the lower or 
southern side of the city, and many of which, especially that of 
the despot Theron, were of conspicuous grandeur. By this mea 
sure he calculated on providing materials adequate to the erection 
of immense mounds, equal in height to the southern wall, and 
sufficiently close to it for the purpose of assault. His numerous 
bost had made considerable progress in demolishing these tombs, 
and were engaged in breaking down the monument of Theron, 


1 See about the Topography of Agrigentum,— Seyfert, Akragas, p 21, 
93, 40 (Hamburg, 1845). 

The modern town of Girgenti stands on one of the hills of this vast 
aggregate, which is overspread with masses of ruins, and around which the 
traces of the old walls may be distinctly made out, with considerable re- 
Mains of them in some particular parts. 

Compare Polybius, i, 18; ix, 27. 

Pindar calls the town ποταμίᾳ τ᾽ ᾿Ακράγαντι --- Pyth.. vi, 6. lepdv οἰκηωα 
φοταμοῦ — Olymp. ii, 10. 

2 Diodor. xiii, 85. 

We read of a stratagem in Polyenus (v, 10, 4), whereby Imilkon 1s saad 
to have enticed the Agrigentines, in one of their sallies, into incautious 
pursuit, by a simulated flight and thus to have inflicted upon them ἃ seri: 
ous defeat. 
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when their progr2ss was arrested by a thunderbolt falling upon 1t. 
This event was fellowed by religious terrors, suddenly overspread- 
ing the camp. ‘The prophets declared that the violation of the 
tombs was an act of criminal sacrilege. Every night the spec- 
tres of those whose tombs had been profaned manifested them 
selves, to the affright of the soldiers on guard; while the judg- 
ment of the gods was manifested in a violent pestilential distem- 
per. Numbers of the army perished, Hannibal himself among 
them; and even of those who escaped death, many were disabled 
from active duty by distress and suffering. Imilkon was compek 
led to appease the gods, and to calm the agony of the troops, by 
a solemn supplication according to the Carthaginian rites. He 
sacrificed a child, considered as the most propitiatory of all offer 
ings, to Kronus; and cast into the sea a number of animal vic 
tims as offerings to Poseidon.! 

These religious rites calmed the terrors of the army, and mité- 
gated, or were supposed to have mitigated, the distemper ; so that 
Imilkon, while desisting from all farther meddling with the tombs, 
was enabled to resume his batteries and assaults against the walls, 
though without any considerable success. He also dammed up 
the western river Hypsas, so as to turn the stream against the 
wall; but this manceuvre produced no effect. His operations 
were presently interrupted by the arrival of a powerful army 
which marched from Syracuse, under Daphnzus, to the relief of 
Aerigentum. Reinforced in its road by the military strength of 
Kamarina and Gela, it amounted to thirty thousand foot and five 
thousand horse, on reaching the river Himera, the eastern frontier 
of the Agrigentine territory ; while a fleet of thirty Syracusan 
triremes sailed along the coast to second its efforts. As these 
troops neared the town, Imilkon despatched against them a body 
of Iberians and Campanians;2 who however, after a strenuous 


' Diodor xiii, 86. 

* Diodor. xiii, 87. 

It appears that an eminence a little way eastward from Agrigentum still 
bears the name of // Campo Cartaginese, raising some presumption that it 
was once occupied by the Carthaginians. Evidently, the troops sent out 
by Imilkon to meet and repel Daphneeus, must have taken post to the east 
ward of Agrigentum, from which side the Syracusan army of relief was 
appronehing Seyfert (Akragas, p41) contests this point, and supposes 
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combat, were completely defeated, and driven back to the Cartha- 
ginian camp near the city, where they found themselves under the 
protection of the main army. Daphneus, having secured the 
victory and inflicted severe loss upon the enemy, was careful to 
prevent his troops from disordering their ranks in the ardor of 
pursuit, in the apprehension that Imilkon with the main body 
might take advantage of that disorder to turn the fortune of the 
day, —as had happened in the terrible defeat before Himera, 
three years before. The routed Iberians were thus allowed to 
get back to the camp. At the same time the Agrigentines, wit- 
nessing from the walls, with joyous excitement, the flight of their 
enemies, vehemently urged their generals to lead them forth for 
an immediate sally, in order that the destruction of the fugitives 
might thus be consummated. But the generals were inflexible in 
resisting such demand ; conceiving that the city itself would thus 
be stripped of its defenders, and that Imilkon might seize the 
occasion for assaulting it with his main body, when there was not 
sufficient force to repel them. The defeated Iberians thus escaped 
to the main camp; neither pursued by the Syracusans, nor impe- 
ded, as they passed near the Agrigentine walls, by the population 
within. 

Presently Daphnzus with his victorious army reached Agri- 
gentum, and joined the citizens; who flocked in crowds, along with 
the Lacedemonian Dexippus, to meet and welcome them. But 
the joy of meeting, and the reciprocal congratulations on the 
recent victory, were fatally poisoned by general indignation for 
the unmolested escape of the defeated Iberians ; occasioned by 
nothing less than remissness, cowardice, or corruption, (so it was 
contended), on the part of the generals,—first the Syracusan 
generals, and next the Agrigentine. Against the former, little 
was now said, though much was held in reserve, as we shall soon 
hear. But against the latter, the discontent of the Agrigentine 
population burst forth instantly and impetuously. A public assem- 
bly being held on the spot, the Agrigentine generals, five in num- 
ber, were put under accusation. Among many speakers who 
denounced them as guilty of treason, the most violent of all was 


that they must have been on the western side, misled by the analogy of the 
Roman siege in 262 B.c., when the Carthaginian relieving army under 
Hanno were coming from the westward, — from Heraklei (Polyb. i, 19). 
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the Kamarinean Menés,— himself one of the leaders, seemingly 
of the Kamarinzan contingent in the army of Daphneus. The 
concurreice of Menés, carrying to the Agrigentines a full sane» 
tion of their sentiments, wrought them up to such a pitch of fury, 
that the generals, when they came to defend themselves, found 
neither sympathy nor even common fairness of hearing. Four 
out of the five were stoned and put to death on the spot; the fifth, 
Argeius, was spared only on the ground of his youth; and even 
the Lacedemonian Dexippus was severely censured.! 

How far, in regard to these proceedings, the generals were 
really guilty, or how far their defence, had it been fairly heard, 
would have been valid, — is a point which our scanty information 
does not enable us to determine. But it is certain that the arrival 
of the victorious Syracusans at Agrigentum completely altered the 
relative position of affairs. Instead of farther assaulting the 
walls, Imilkon was attacked in his camp by Daphneus. The 
eamp, however, was so fortified as to repel all attempts, and the 
siege from this time forward became only a blockade; a contest of 
patience and privation between the city and the besiegers, lasting 
seven or eight months from the commencement of the siege. At 
first Daphnzus, with his own force united to the Agrigentines, 
was strong enough to harass the Carthaginians and intercept their 
supplies, so that the greatest distress began to prevail among their 
army. The Campanian mercenaries even broke out into mutiny, 
crowding, with clamorous demands for provision and with menace 
of deserting, around the tent of Imilkon ; who barely pacified them 
by pledging to them the gold and silver drinking-cups of the chief 
Carthaginians around him,? coupled with entreaties that they 


1 Diodor. xiii, 87. 

The youth of Argeius, combined with the fact of his being in high com- 
mand, makes us rather imagine that he was of noble birth: compare Tha 
cydid. vi, 38, —the speech of Athenagoras. 

3 Mention is again made, sixty-five years afterwards, in the description 
of the war of Timoleon against the Carthaginians, — of the abundance of 
gold and silver drinking cups, and rich personal ornaments, carried by the 
native Carthaginians on military service (Diodor. xvi, 81; Plutarch, Tim- 
oleon, c. 28, 29). 

There was a select body of Carthaginians, ~a Sacred Band, — mentioned 
in these later times, consisting of two thousand five hundred men of dis 
tinguished bravery as well as of conspicuous position in the city ( Diodor 
Zvi, 80 ; xx, 10). 
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would wait yet a few days. During that short interval, he medi- 
tated and executed a bold stroke of relief. The Syracusans and 
Agrigentines were mainly supplied by sea from Syracuse ; from 
whence a large transport of provision-ships was now expected, 
under convoy of some Syracusan triremes. Apprised of their 
approach, Imilkon silently brought out forty Carthaginian tri- 
remes from Motyé and Panormus, with which he suddenly attacked 
the Syracusan convoy, no way expecting such a surprise. Hight 
Syracusan triremes were destroyed; the remainder were driven 
ashore, and the whole fleet of transports fell into the hands of 
Imilkon. Abundance and satisfaction now reigned in the camp of 
the Carthaginians, while the distress, and with it the discontent, 
was transferred to Agrigentum. The Campanian mercenaries in 
the service of Dexippus began the mutiny, complaining to him of 
their condition. Perhaps he had been alarmed and disgusted at 
the violent manifestation of the Agrigentines against their gener- 
als, extending partly to himself also. At any rate, he manifested 
no zeal in the defence, and was even suspected of having received 
a bribe of fifteen talents from the Carthaginians. He told the 
Campanians that Agrigentum was no longer tenable, for want of 
supplies; upon which they immediately retired, and marched 
away to Messéné, affirming that the time stipulated for their stay 
had expired. Such a secession struck every one with discourage- 
ment. The Agrigentine generals immediately instituted an exam- 
ination, to ascertain the quantity of provision still remaining in 
the city. Having made the painful discovery that there remained 
but very little, they took the resolution of causing the city to be 
evacuated by its population during the coming night.'! 

A night followed, even more replete with woe and desolation 
than that which had witnessed the flight of Diokles with the in- 
habitants of Himera from their native city. Few scenes can be 
imagined more deplorable than the vast population of Agrigentum 
obliged to hurry out of their gates during a December night, as 
their only chance of escape from famine or the sword of a merci- 
less enemy. The road to Gela was beset by a distracted crowd, 
of both sexes and of every age and condition, confounded in one 
indiscriminate lot of suffering. No thought could be bestowed on 


' Diodor. xiii, 88. 
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the preservation of property or cherished posuessions. Happy 
were they who could save their lives ; for not a few, through per- 
sonal weakness or the immobility of despair, were left behind. 
Perhaps here and there a citizen, combining the personal strength 
with the filial piety of Atneas, might carry away his aged father 
with the household gods on his shoulders; but for the most part, 
the old, the sick, and the impotent, all whose years were either 
too tender or too decrepit to keep up with a hurried flight, were 
of necessity abandoned. Some remained and slew themselves, 
refusing even to survive the loss of their homes and the destruc- 
tion of their city; others, among whom was the wealthy Gellias, 
consigned themselves to the protection of the temples, but with 
little hope that it would procure them safety. The morning’s 
dawn exhibited to Imilkon unguarded walls, a deserted city, and a 
miserable population of exiles huddled together in disorderly 
flight on the road to Gela. 

For these fugitives, however, the Syracusan and Agrigentine 
soldiers formed a rear-guard sufficient to keep off the aggravated 
torture of a pursuit. But the Carthaginian army found enough to 
occupy them in the undefended prey which was before their eyes. 
They rushed upon the town with the fury of men who had been 
struggling and suffering before it for eight months. They ran- 
sacked the houses, slew every living person that was left, and 
found plunder enough to satiate even a ravenous appetite. Tem- 
ples as well as private dwellings were alike stripped, so that those 
who had taken sanctuary in them became victims like the rest: a 
fate which Gellius only avoided by setting fire to the temple in 
which he stood and perishing in its ruins. The great public orna 
ments and trophies of the city,—the bull of Phalaris, together 
with the most precious statues and pictures, — were preserved by 
Imilkon and sent home as decorations to Carthage.! While he 
gave up the houses of Agrigentum to be thus gutted, he still kept 
them standing, and caused them to serve as winter-quarters for the 
repose of his soldiers, after the hardships of an eight months’ siege. 
The unhappy Agrigentine fugitives first found shelter and kind 
hospitality at Gela; from whence they were afterwards, by per- 
mission of the Syracusans, transferred to Leontini. 


' Diodor. xiii, 89, 90. 
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I have described, as far as the narrative of Diodorus permits us 
to know, this momentous and tragical portion of Sicilian history; 
ἃ suitable preface to the long despotism of Dionysius. It is evie 
dent that the seven or eight months (the former of these numbers 
is authenticated by Xenophon, while the latter is given by Diodo- 
rus) of the siege or blockade must have contained matters of the 
greatest importance which are not mentioned, and that even of the 
main circumstances which brought about the capture, we are most 
imperfectly informed. But though we cannot fully comprehend 
its causes, its effects are easy to understand. They were terror- 
striking and harrowing in the extreme. When the storm which had 
beaten down Selinus and Himera was now perceived to have exe 
tended its desolation to a city so much more conspicuous, among 
the wealthiest and most populous in the Grecian world, — when 
the surviving Agrigentine population, including women and chil- 
dren, and the great proprietors of chariots whose names stood re- 
corded as victors at Olympia, were seen all confounded in one 
common fate of homeless flight and nakedness — when the victo 
rious host and its commanders took up their quarters in the de- 
serted houses, ready to spread their conquests farther afte: a win- 
ter of repose, — there was hardly a Greek in Sicily who did not 
tremble for his life and property.!. Several of them sought shelter 
at Syracuse, while others even quitted the island altogether, em1- 
grating to Italy. 

Amidst so much anguish, humiliation, and terror, there were loud 
complaints against the conduct of the Syracusan generals under 
whose command the disaster had occurred. The censure which had 
been cast upon them before, for not having vigorously pursued the 
defeated Iberians, was now revived, and aggravated tentold by the 
subsequent misfortune. To their inefficiency the capture of Agri- 
gentum was ascribed, and apparently not without substantial cause; 
for the town was so strongly placed as to defy assault, and could 
only be taken by blockade ; now we discern no impediments ade- 
quate to hinder the Syracusan generals from procuring supplies of 
provisions ; and it seems clear that the surprise of the Syracusan 
store-ships might have been prevented by proper precautions ; 
wpon which surprise the whole question turned, between famine in 


? Diodor. xii, 91. 
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the Carthaginian camp and famine in Agrigentum.! The efficiency 
of Dexippus and the other generals, in defending Agrigentum (as 
depicted by Diodorus), stands sadly inferior to the vigor and ability 
displayed by Gylippus before Syracuse, as described by Thucydi- 
des: and we can hardly wonder that by men in the depth of misery, 
like the Agrigentines,— or in extreme alarm, like the other Sicilian 
Greeks — these generals, incompetent or treasonable, should be 
regarded as the cause of the ruin. 

Such a state of sentiment, under ordinary circumstances, would 
have led to the condemnation of the generals and to the nomination 
of others, with little farther result. But it became of far graver 
import, when combined with the actual situation of parties in Syra- 
cuse. ‘The Hermokratean opposition party, — repelled during the 
preceding year with the loss of its leader, yet nowise crushed,— 
now re-appeared more formidable than ever, under a new leader 
more aggressive even than Hermokrates himself. Throughout 
ancient as well as modern history, defeat and embarrassment in 
the foreign relations have proved fruitful causes of change in the 
internal government. Such auxiliaries had been wanting to the 
success of Hermokrates in the preceding year; but alarms of every 
kind now overhung the city in terrific magnitude, and when the 
first Syracusan assembly was convoked on returning from Agri- 
gentum, a mournful silence reigned ;? as in the memorable descrip- 
tion given by Demosthenes of the Athenian assembly held imme- 
diately after the taking of Elateia.3 The generals had lost the 
confidence of their fellow-citizens ; yet no one else was forward, at 
a juncture so full of peril, to assume their duty, by proffeiing fit 
counsel for the future conduct of the war. Now was the time for 
the Hermokratean party to lay their train for putting down the 
government. Dionysius, though both young and of mean family, 
was adopted as leader in consequence of that audacity and bravery 


' Diodor. xiii, 88. 

Xenophon confirms the statement of Diodorus, that Agrigentum was 
taken by famine (Hellen. i, 5, 21; ii, 2, 24). 

? Diodor. xiii, 91 

* Demosthenes de Coron, p. 286, s. 220. 

This comparison is made by M. Brunet de Presle, in his valuable histori- 


eal work (Recherches sur ‘es Establissemens des Grecs en Sivile, Part ii, 8. 
38, p. 219). 
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which even already he had displayed, both in the fight along with 
Hermokrates and in the battles against the Carthaginians. Hip- 
parinus, a Syracusan of rich family, who had ruined himself by 
dissolute expenses, was eager to renovate his fortunes by seconding 
the elevation of Dionysius to the despotism ;! Philistus (the subse 
quent historian of Syracuse), rich, young, and able, threw himself 
ardently into the same cause; and doubtless other leading persona, 
ancient Hermokrateans and others, stood forward as partisans im 
the conspiracy. But it either was, from the beginning, or speedily 
became, a movement organized for the purpose of putting the scep- 
tre into the hands of Dionysius, to whom all the rest, though seve 
ral among them were of far greater wealth and importance, served 
but as satellites and auxiliaries. 

Amidst the silence and disquietude which reigned in the Syrae 
cusan assembly, Dionysius was the first who rose to address them. 
He enlarged upon a topic suitable alike to the temper of his au- 
ditors and to his own views. He vehemently denounced the gene- 
rals as having betrayed the security of Syracuse to the Carthar 
ginians,—and as the persons to whom the ruin of Agrigentum, 
together with the impending peril of every man around, was owing, 
He set forth their misdeeds, real or alleged, not merely with ἔα)» 
ness and acrimony, but with a ferocious violence outstripping al} 
the limits of admissible debate, and intended to bring upon them a 
lawless murder, like the death of the generals recently at Agri- 
gentum. “There they sit, the traitors! Do not wait for legal trial 
or verdict ; but lay hands upon them at once, and inflict upon theus 
summary justice.”? Such a brutal exhortation, not unlike that of 


» Aristotel. Politic. v, 5,6. Γίνονται δὲ μεταβολαὶ τῆς ὀλεγαρχίας, καὶ ὅταν 
ἀναλώσωσι τὰ ἴδια, ζῶντες ἀσελγῶς. καὶ γὰρ οἱ τοιοῦτοι καινοτομεῖν ζητοῦσε, 
καὶ ἢ τυραννίδι ἐπιτίϑενται αὐτοὶ, ἢ κατασκευάζουσιν ἕτερον " ὥσπερ Ἵππαρι- 
νος Διονύσιον ἐν Συρακούσαις 

Hipparinus was the father of Dion, respecting whom more hereafter. 

Plato, in his warm sympathy for Dion, assigns to Hipparinus more of aa 
equality of rank and importance with the elder Dionysius, than the subse- 
quent facts justify (Plato, Epistol. viii Ὁ. 353 A., p. 355 ΒΕ.) 

2 Diodor. xiii, 91. ᾿Απορουμένων δὲ πάντων παρελϑὼν Διονύσιος ὁ ‘Epyo- 
κρώτους, τῶν μὲν στρατηγῶν κατηγόρησεν, ὡς προδιδόντων τὰ πράγματα 
τοῖς Καρχηδονίοις τὰ δὲ πλήϑη παρώξυνε πρὸς τὴν αὐτῶν τιμώριαν, παρακα 
λὼν μὴ περιμεῖνας τὸν κατὰ τοὺς νόμους κλῆρον, GAA’ ἐκ χϑ.οὺς εὐϑεως ἐπιϑει- 
ναι τὴν δίκην. 
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the Athenian Kritias, when he caused the execution of Theramenes 
in the oligarchical senate, was an offence against law as well as 
against parliamentary order. The presiding magistrates reproved 
Dionysius as a disturber of order, and fined him, as they were em- 
powered by law.! But his partisans were loud in his support. 
Philistus not only paid down the fine for him on the spot, but pub- 
licly proclaimed that he would go on for the whole day paying all 
similar fines which might be imposed,— and incited Dionysius to 
persist in such language as he thought proper. That which had 
begun as illegality, was now aggravated into open defiance of 
the law. Yet so enfeebled was the authority of the magistrates, 
and so vehement the cry against them, in the actual position of the 
city, that they were unable either to punish or to repress the speaker. 
Dionysius pursued his harangue in a tone yet more inflammatory, 
not only accusing the generals of having corruptly betrayed Agri- 
gentum, but also denouncing the conspicuous and wealthy citizens 
generally, as oligarchs who held tyrannical sway,— who treated 
the many with scorn, and made their own profit out of the misfor- 
tunes of the city. Syracuse (he contended) could never be saved, 
unless men of a totally different character were invested with δὰ» 
thority ; men, not chosen from wealth and station, but of humble 
birth, belonging to the people by position, and kind in their de 
portment from consciousness of their own weakness.2_ His bitter 
invective against generals already discredited, together with the 
impetuous warmth of his apparent sympathy for the people against 
the rich, were both alike favorably received. Plato states that the 
assembly became so furiously exasperated, as to follow literally the 
lawless and blood-thirsty inspirations of Dionysius, and to stone all 
these generals, ten in number, on the spot, without any form of trial. 
But Diodorus simply tells us, that a vote was passed to cashier 


* Diodor. xiii, 91. Tov δ᾽ ἀρχόντων ζημιούντων τὸν Διονύςσιον κατὰ τοὺς 
νόμους, ὡς ϑορυβοῦντα, Φίλιστος, ὁ τὰς ἱστορίας ὕστερον συγγράψας, οὐσίαν 
ἔχων μεγάλην, ete. 

In the description given by Thucydides (vi, 32-39) of the debate in the 
Syracusan assembly (prior to the arrival of the Athenian expedition) in 
which Hermokrates and Athenagoras speak, we find the magistrates inter 
fering to prevent the continuance of a debate which had become very per 
sonal and acrimonious; though there was nothing in it at all brutal, nor 


any exhortation to persenal violence or infringement of the law. 
? Diodor xii, 91 
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the generals, and to name in their places Dionysius, Hipparinus, 
and others.!| This latter statement is, in my opinion, the more 
probable. 


‘1 Plato, Epistol. viii, p. 354. Οἱ γὰρ πρὸ Διονυσίου καὶ Ἱππαρίνου apgav- 
των Σικελιῶται τότε ὡς ῴοντο εὐδαιμόνως ἔζων, τρυφῶντές τε καὶ ἅμα ἀρχόν- 
των ἄρχοντες οἱ καὶ τοὺς δέκα στρατηγοὺς κατέλευσαν BuAdovteg τοὺς πρὲ 
Διονυσίου, κατὰ νόμον οὐδένα κρίναντες, ἵνα δὴ δουλεύοιεν μηδένι μῆτε σὺν 
δίκῃ μήτε νόμῳ δεσπότῃ, ἐλεύϑεροι δ᾽ elev πάντῃ πάντως" ὅϑεν αἱ τυραννίδες 


ἐγένοντο αὐτοῖς. , 

Diodor. xiii, 92. παραυτίκα τοὺς μὲν ἔλυσε τῆς ἀρχῆς, ἑτέρους δὲ εἵλετο 
στρατηγοὺς, ἐν οἷς καὶ τὸν Διονύσιον. Some little time afterwards, Diodorus 
farther mentions that Dionysius accused before the public assembly, and 
caused to be put to death, Daphneus and Demarchus (xiii, 96); now 
Daphneeus was one of the generals (xiii, 86-88). 

If we assume the fact to have occurred as Plato affirms it, we cannot 
easily explain how something so impressive and terror-striking came to be 
transformed into the more commonplace statement of Diodorus, by Epho- 
rus, Theopompus, Hermeias, Timezus, or Philistus, from one of whom pro» 
bably his narrative is borrowed. 

But if we assume Diodorus to be correct, we can easily account for the 
erroneous belief in the mind of Plato. A very short time before this scene 
at Syracuse, an analogous circumstance had really occurred at Agrigentum, 
The assembled Agrigentines, being inflamed against their generals for 
what they believed to be slackness or treachery in the recent fight with the 
Carthaginians, had stoned four of them on the spot, and only spared the 
fifth on the score of his youth (Diodor. xiii, 87). 

I cannot but think that Plato confounded in his memory the scene and 
proceedings at Syracuse with the other events, so recently antecedent, at 
Agrigentum. His letter (from which the above citation is made) was writ 
ten in his old age, — fifty years after the event. 

This is one inaccuracy as to matter-of-fact, which might be produced in 
support of the views of those who reject the letters of Plato as spurious, 
though Ast does not notice it, while going through the letters serratim, and 
condemning them not only as un-Platonic but as despicable compositions. 
After attentively studying both the letters themselves, and his reasoning, I 
dissent entirely from Ast’s conclusion. The first letter, that which pure 
ports to come not from Plato, but from Dion, is the only one against which 
he seems to me to have made out a good case (see Ast, Ueber Platon’s Le- 
ben und Schriften, p. 504-530). Against the others, I cannot think that 
he has shown any sufficient ground for pronouncing them to be spurious 

and I therefore continue to treat them as genuine, following the opinion of 
Cicero and Plutarch. It is admitted by Ast that their authenticity was not 
suspected in antiquity, as far as our knowledge extends. Without consid- 
ering the presumption hence arising as conclusive, I think it requires to be 
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Such was the first stage of what we may term the despot’s 
progress, successfully consummated. The pseudo-demagogue Dio- 


countervailed by stroager substantive grounds than those which Ast has 
arged. 

Among the total number of thirteen letters, those relating to Dion and 
Dionysius (always setting aside the first letter) — that is the second, third, 
fourth, seventh, eighth, and thirteenth, — are the most full of allusions to 
fact and details. Some of them go very much into detail. Now had they 
been the work of a forger, it is fair to contend that he could hardly avoid 
laying himself more open to contradiction than he has done, on the score 
of inaccuracy and inconsistency with the supposed situation. I have 
already mentioned one inaccuracy which I take to be a fault of memory, 
both conceivable and pardonable. Ast mentions another, to disprove the 
guthenticity of the eighth letter, respecting the son of Dion. Plato, in 
this cighth letter, speaking in the name of the deceased Dion, recommends 
the Syracusans to name Dion’s son as one of the members of a tripartite 
kingship, along with Hipparinus (son of the elder Dionysius) and the 
younger Dionysius. This (contends Ast, p. 523) cannot be correct, be 
eause Dion’s son died before his father. To make the argument of Ast 
complete, we ought to be sure that Dion had only one son; for which there 
is doubtless the evidence of Plutarch, who after having stated that the son 
of Dion, a youth nearly grown up, threw himself from the roof of the 
house and was killed, goes on to say that Kallippus, the political enemy of 
Dion, founded upon this misfortune a false rumor which he circulated, — 
ὡς ὁ Δίων ἄπαις γεγονὼς ἔγνωκε τὸν Διονυσίου καλεῖν ᾿Απολλοκράτην 
καὶ ποιεῖσϑαι διάδοχον (Plutarch, Dion. c. 55, 56: compare also c. 31, -- τοῦ 
παιδίου). But since the rumor was altogether false, we may surely imag- 
ine that Kallippus, taking advantage of a notorious accident which had 
just proved fatal to the eldest son of Dion, may have fabricated a false 
statement about the family of Dion, though there might be a younger boy 
at home. It is not certain that the number of Dion’s children was famil- 
farly known among the population of Syracuse ; nor was Dion himself in 
the situation of an assured king, able to transfer his succession at once to 
8 boy not yet adult. And when we find in another chapter of Plutarch’s 
Life of Dion (c. 31), that the son of Dion was called by Timeeus, Areteus, 
—and by Timonides, Hipparinus,— this surely affords some presumption 
that there were two sons, and not one son called by two different names. 

1 cannot therefore admit that Ast has proved the eighth Platonic lettes 
to be inaccurate in respect to matter of fact. I will add that the letter does 
not mention the name of Dion’s son (though Ast says that it calls him Hip- 
parinus); and that it does specify the three partners in the tripartite king- 
ship suggested (though Ast says that it only mentioned two). 

Most of Ast’s arguments against the authenticity of the letters, however, 
are founded, not upon alleged inaccuracies of fact, but upon what he maia- 
tains to be impropriety and meanness of thought, childish intrusion of 
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nysius outdoes, in fierce professions of antipathy against the rich, 
anything that we read as coming from the real demagogues, Athe- 
nagoras at Syracuse, or Kleon at Athens. Behold him now sitting 
as a member of the new Board of generals, at a moment when the 
most assiduous care and energy, combined with the greatest una- 
nimity, were required to put the Syracusan military force into an 
adequate state of efficiency. It suited the policy of Dionysius not 
only to bestow no care or energy himself, but to nullify all that 
was bestowed by his colleagues, and to frustrate deliberately all 
chance of unanimity. He immediately began a systematic oppo- 
gition and warfare against his colleagues. He refused to attend at 
their Board, or to hold any communication with them. At the 
frequent assemblies held during this agitated state of the public 
mind, he openly denounced them as engaged in treasonable corre- 
spondence with the enemy. It is obvious that his colleagues, men 
newly chosen in the same spirit with himself, could not as yet have 
committed any such treason in favor of the Carthaginians. But 
among them was his accomplice Hipparinus ;! while probably the 
rest also, nominated by a party devoted to him personally, were 
selected in a spirit of collusion, as either thorough-going partisans, 


philosophy, unseasonable mysticism and pedantry, etc. In some of his 
eriticisms I coincide, though by no means in all. But I cannot accept 
them as evidence to prove the point for which he contends, — the spurious- 
ness of the letters. The proper conclusion from his premises appears to 
me to be, that Plato wrote letters which, when tried by our canons about 
letier-writing, seem awkward, pedantic, and in bad taste. Dionysius of 
Halikarnassus (De adm. vi dicend. in Demosth. p. 1025-1044), while em- 
phaticai'y extolling the admirable composition of Plato’s dialogues, does 
not scruple to pass an unfavorable criticism upon him as a speech-writer; 
referring to the speeches in the Symposion as well as to the funeral 
barangue in the Menexenus. Still less need we be afraid to admit, that 
Plato was not a graceful letter-writer. 

That Plato would feel intensely interested, and even personally 1avolved, 
in he quarrel between Dionysius II. and Dion, cannot be doubted That 
he would write letters to Dionysius on the sutject,—that he would anx 
iously seek to maintain influence over him, on wll grounds, — that he would 
manifest a iofty cvinicn of himself and his own philosophy, — ts perfectly 
natural and cred:bie. And when we consider both the character and the 
station of Dionysius, it is iifficult to lay down beforehand any assured 
eanon as to the epistolary tone which Plato would think most suitable te 
address him. 

1 Plutarch, Dion. c. 3. 
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or worthlss and incumpetent men, easy for him to set aside. At 
any rate, his calumnies, th ough received with great repugnance by 
the leading and more intelligent citizens, found favor with the bulk 
of the assembly, predisposed at that moment from the terrors of the 
situation to suspect every one. The new Board of generals being 
thus discredited, Dionysius alone was listened to as an adviser. 
His first and most strenuous recommendation was, that a vote 
should be passed for restoring the exiles; men (he affirmed) at- 
tached to their country, and burning to serve her, having already 
refused the offers of her enemies; men who had been thrown into 
banishment by previous political dispute, but who, if now gene- 
rously recalled, would manifest their gratitude by devoted patriot 
ism, and serve Syracuse far more warmly than the allies invoked 
from Italy and Peloponnesus. His discredited colleagues either 
could not, or would not, oppose the proposition ; which, being 
warmly pressed by Dionysius and all his party, was at length 
adopted by the assembly. The exiles accordingly returned, com- 
prising all the most violent men who had been in arms with Here 
mokrates when he was slain. They returned glowing with party- 
antipathy and revenge, prepared to retaliate upon others the con 
fiscation under which themselves had suffered, and looking to the 
despotism of Dionysius as their only means of success.! 

The second step of the despot’s progress was now accomplished. 
Dionysius had filled up the ranks of the Hermokratean party, and 
obtained an energetic band of satellites, whose hopes and interests 
were thoroughly identified with his own. Meanwhile letters ar- 
rived from Gela, entreating reinforcements, as Imilkon was under- 
stood to be about to march thither. Dionysius being empowered 
to march thither a body of two thousand hoplites, with four hun- 
dred horsemen, turned the occasion to profitable account. A regie 
ment of mercenaries, under the Lacedemonian Dexippus, was in 
garrison at Gela; while the government of the town is said to 
have been oligarchical, in the hands of the rich, though with a strong 
and discontented popular opposition. On reaching Gela, Dionysius 
immediately took part with the latter; originating the most violent 
propositions against the governing rich, as he had done at Syre 
cuse. Accusing them of treason in the public assembly, he obtained 
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@ condemnatory vote under which they were put to death and their 
properties confiscated. With the funds so acquired, he paid the 
arrears due to the soldiers of Dexippus, and doubled the pay of 
his own Syracusan division. ‘These measures procured for him im- 
mense popularity, not merely with all the soldiers, but also with 


the Geloan Demos, whom he had relieved from the dominion of 
their wealthy oligarchy. Accordingly, after passing a public vote 
testifying their gratitude, and bestowing upon him large rewards, 
they despatched envoys to carry the formal expression of their 
sentiments to Syracuse. Dionysius resolved to go back thither 
at the same time, with his Syracusan soldiers; and tried to pre- 
vail on Dexippus to accompany him with his own division. This 
being refused, he went thither with his Syracusans alone. To the 
Geloans, who earnestly entreated that they might not be forsaken 
when the enemy was daily expected, he contented himself with 
replying that he would presently return with a larger force. 

A third step was thus obtained. Dionysius was going back to 
Syracuse with a testimonial of admiration and gratitude from Gela, 
— with increased attachment on the part of his own soldiers, on 
account of the double pay, — and with the means of coining and 
circulating a new delusion. It was on the day of a solemn festival 
that he reached the town, just as the citizens were coming in crowds 
gut of the theatre. Amidst the bustle of such a scene as well as 
of the return of the soldiers, many citizens flocked around him to 
inquire, What news about the Carthaginians? “ Do not ask about 
your foreign enemies (was the reply of Dionysius) ; you have 
much worse enemies within among you. Your magistrates, — 
these very men upon whose watch you rely during the indulgence 
of the festival, —they are the traitors who are pillaging the public 
money, leaving the soldiers unpaid, and neglecting all necessary 
preparation, at a moment when the enemy with an immense host 
is on the point of assailing you. I knew their treachery long ago, 
but I have now positive proof of it. For [milkon sent to me an 
envoy, under pretence of treating about the prisoners, but in reale 
ity to purchase my silence and connivance ; he tendered to me 8 
larger bribe than he had given to them, if I would consent to ΓΘ» 
frain from hindering thei, since I could not be induced to take 
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part in their intrigues. This is too much. I am come home now 
to throw up my command. While my colleagues are corruptly 
bartering away their country, I am willing io take my share as @ 
citizen in the common risk, but I cannot endure to incur shame 89 
an accomplice in their treachery.” 

Such bold allegations, scattered by Dionysius among the crowd 
pressing round him, — renewed at length, with emphatic formality 
in the regular assembly held the next day, — and concluding with 
actual resignation, — struck deep terror into the Syracusan mind, 
He spoke with authority, not merely as one fresh from the frontier 
exposed, but also as bearing the grateful testimonial of the Gelo- 
ans, echoed by the soldiers whose pay he had recently doubled. 
His assertion of the special message from Imilkon, probably an 
impudent falsehood, was confidently accepted and backed by alll 
these men, as well as by his other partisans, the Hermokratean 
party, and most of all by the restored exiles. What defence the 
accused generals made, or tried to make, we are not told. It was 
not likely to prevail, nor did it prevail, against the positive depo- 
sition of a witness so powerfully seconded. The people, persuaded 
of their treason, were incensed against them, and trembled at the 
thought of being left, by the resignation of Dionysius, to the pro- 
tection of such treacherous guardians against the impending inva- 
sion. Now was the time for his partisans to come forward with 
their main proposition: “ Why not get rid of these traitors, and 
keep Dionysius alone? Leave them to be tried and punished at ὃ 
more convenient season; but elect him at once general with full 
powers, to make head against the pressing emergency from with- 
out. Do not wait until the enemy is actually assaulting our walls, 
Dionysius is the man for our purpose, the only one with whom we 
have a chance of safety. Recollect that our glorious victory over 
the three hundred thousand Carthaginians at Himera was achieved 
by Gelon acting as general with full powers.” Such rhetoric was 
irresistible in the present temper of the assembly, — when the parti- 
sans of Dionysius were full of audacity and acclamation, — when 
his opponents were discomfited, suspicious of each other, and with- 
out any positive scheme to propose, — and when the storm, which 
had already overwhelmed Selinus, Himera, and Agrigentum, was 
about ta burst on Gela and Syracuse. A vote of the assembly was 
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passed, appointing Dionysius general of the city, alone, and with 
full powers ;! by what majority we do not know. 

The first use which the new general-plenipotentiary made of hia 
dignity was to propose, in the same assembly, that the pay of the 
soldiers should be doubled. Such liberality (he said) would be the 
best means of stimulating their zeal ; while in regard to expense, 
there need be no hesitation; the money might easily be provided. 

Thus was consummated the fourth, and most important, act of 
the despot’s progress. A vote of the assembly had been obtained, 
passed in constitutional forms, vesting in Dionysius a single-handed 
power unknown to and above the laws, — unlimited and unrespon- 
sible. But he was well aware that the majority of those who thus 
voted had no intention of permanently abnegating their freedom, — 
that they meant only to create a temporary dictatorship, under the 
pressing danger of the moment, for the express purpose of pre- 
serving that freedom against a foreign enemy, —and that even thus 
much had been obtained by impudent delusion and calumny, which 
subsequent reflection would speedily dissipate. No sooner had the 
vote passed, than symptoms of regret and alarm became manifest, 
among the people. What one assembly had conferred, a second 
repentant assembly might revoke.2 It therefore now remained 
for Dionysius to ensure the perpetuity of his power by some or- 
ganized means; so as to prevent the repentance, of which he 
already discerned the commencement, from realizing itself m any 
actual revocation. For this purpose he required a military force 
extra-popular and anti-popular; bound to himself and not to the 
city. He had indeed acquired popularity with the Syracusan as 
well as with the mercenary soldiers, by doubling and ensuring 
their pay. He had energetic adherents, prepared to go all length 
on his behalf, especially among the restored exiles. This was as 
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3 Diodor. xiii, 95. Διαλυϑείσης δὲ τῆς ἐκκλεσίας, οὐκ ὄλιγοι τῶν Συρᾶ- 
κουσίων κατηγόρουν τῶν πραχϑέντων,͵ ὥσπερ οὐκ αὐτοὶ ταῦτα κεκυρωκότες 
τοὶς γὰρ λογισμοὶς εἰς ἑαυτοὺς ἐρχόμενοι, τὴν ἐσομένην δυνάστειαν ἀνεϑεώ- 
ρουν. Οὐτοι μὲν οὖν βεβαιῶσιι βουλόμενοι τὴν ἐλευϑερίαν͵ ἔλαϑον ἑαυτοὺς 
δεσπότην τῆς πατρίδος καϑεστακότες. Ὁ δὲ Διονύσιος. τὴν μετάνοιαν 
τῶν ὄχλων φϑάσαι βουλλωεν)ς, ἐπεζήτει dU οὐ τρότου δύναιτο φύ- 
λακας αἰτήσασϑαι τοῦ σώματος τοῦ ov γὰρ συγχωρηϑέντος, ῥᾳδιως ἤμελλε 
κυριεύσειν τῆς τυραννίδος. 
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important basis, but not sufficient for his objects without the pres 
ence of a special body of guards, constantly and immediately avail- 
able, chosen as well as controlled by himself, yet acting in such 
vocation under the express mandate and sanction of the people. 
He required a farther vote of the people, legalizing for his use 
such a body of guards. 

But with all his powers of delusion, and all the zeal of his pare 
tisans, he despaired of getting any such vote from an assembly 
held at Syracuse. Accordingly, he resorted to a manceuvre, pro- 
claiming that he had resolved on a march to Leontini, and sum- 
moning the full military force of Syracuse (up to the age of forty) 
to march along with him, with orders for each man to bring with 
him thirty days’ provision. Leontini had been, a few years be- 
fore, an independent city ; but was now an outlying fortified post, 
belonging to the Syracusans ; wherein various foreign settlers, and 
exiles from the captured Sicilian cities, had obtained permission 
to reside. Such men, thrown out of their position and expecta- 
tions as citizens, were likely to lend either their votes or their 
swords willingly to the purposes of Dionysius. While he thus 
found many new adherents there, besides those whom he brought 
with him, he foresaw that the general body of the Syracusans, 
and especially those most disaffected to him, would not be disposed 
to obey his summons or accompany him.! For nothing could be 
more preposterous, in a public point of view, than an outmarch 
of the whole Syracusan force for thirty days to Leontini, where 
there was neither danger to be averted nor profit to be reaped; 
at a moment too when the danger on the side of Gela was most 
serious, from the formidable Carthaginian host at Agrigentum. 

Dionysius accordingly set out with a force which purported, 
ostensibly and according to summons, to be the full military mani- 
festation of Syracuse ; but which, in reality, comprised mainly his 
own adherents. On encamping for the night near to Leontini, he 
caused a factitious clamor and disturbance to be raised during the 


' Diodor. xiii, 95. Αὐτὴ δ᾽ ἡ (Leontini) τότε φρούριον ἣν τοῖς Συρακου- 
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derknes;, around his own tent,—ordered fires to be kindled, — 
summoned on a sudden his most intimate friends, — and affected 
to retire under their escort to the citadel. On the morrow an 
assembly was convened, of the Syracusans and residents present, 
purporting to be a Syracusan assembly; Syracuse in military 
guise, or as it were in Comitia Centuriata, — to employ an ancient 
phrase belonging to the Roman republic. Betore this assembly 
Dionysius appeared, and threw himself upon their protection 
affirming that his life had been assailed during the preceding night, 
—calling upon them emphatically to stand by him against the 
incessant snares of his enemies,— and demanding for that pure 
pose a permanent body of guards. His appeal, plausibly and pa- 
thetically turned, and doubtless warmly seconded by zealous par- 
tisans, met with complete success. The assembly, — Syracusan 
or quasi-Syracusan, though held at Leontini, — passed a formal 
decree, granting to Dionysius a body-guard of six hundred men, 
selected by himself and responsible to him alone.! One speaker 
indeed proposed to limit the guards to such a number as should be 
sufficient to protect him against any small number of personal 
enemies, but not to render him independent of, or formidable to, 
the many.2 But such precautionary refinement was not likely to 
be much considered, when the assembly was dishonest or misguid- 
ed enough to pass the destructive vote here solicited; and even 
if embodied in the words of the resolution, there were no means 
of securing its observance in practice. The regiment of guards 
being once formally sanctioned, Dionysius heeded little the limit 
of number prescribed to him. He immediately enrolled more 
than one thousand men, selected as well for their bravery as from 
their poverty and desperate position. He provided them with the 
choicest arms, and promised to them the most munificent pay. 
To this basis of a certain, permanent, legalized, regiment «f house- 
hold troops, he added farther a sort of standing army, composed 
of mercenaries hardly less at his devotion than the guards prop- 
erly so called. In addition to the mercenaries already around 
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3 Aristotel. Politic. iii, 10,10. Kat Διονυσίῳ τις. ὅτ᾽ Fret τοὺς φύλακας, 
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τὴν τὴν ἴσχυν, ὥσϑ᾽ ἑκάστου uév καὶ ἑνὸς καὶ συμπλειόνων κρείττω, τοῦ & 
«λήϑον. ἥττω, e'vat. 
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him, he invited others from all quarters, by tempting offers; 
choosing by preference outlaws and profligates, and liberating 
slaves for the purpose.! Next, summoning from Gela Dexippue 
‘he Lacedzemonian, with the troops under his command, he senf 
this officer away to Peloponnesus, — as a man not trustworthy ἴοι 
his purpose and likely to stand forward on behalf of the freedom 
of Syracuse. He then consolidated all the mercenaries under one 
organization, officering them anew with men devoted to himself. 

This fresh military levy and organization was chiefly accom 
plished during his stay at Leontini, without the opposition which 
would probably have arisen if it had been done at Syracuse; to 
which latter place Dionysius marched back, in an attitude far 
more imposing than when he left it. He now entered the gates 
at the head not only of his chosen body-guard, but also of a regu- 
lar army of mercenaries, hired by and dependent upon himself. 
He marched them at once into the islet of Ortygia (the interior 
and strongest part of the city, commanding the harbor), estab- 
lished his camp in that acropolis of Syracuse, and stood forth ag 
despot conspicuously in the eyes of all. Though the general sen 
timent among the people was one of strong repugnance, yet his 
powerful military force and strong position rendered all hope of 
open resistance desperate. And the popular assembly, — convoked 
under the pressure of this force, and probably composed of none 
but his partisans, — was found so subservient, as to condemn and 
execute, upon his requisition, Daphnzeus and Demarchus. These 
two men, both wealthy and powerful in Syracuse, had been his 
chief opponents, and were seemingly among the very generals 
whom he had incited the people to massacre on the spot without 
any form of trial, in one of the previous public assemblies.2 One 
step alone remained to ‘ecorate the ignoble origin of Dionysius, 
and to mark the triumph of the Hermokratean party by whom its 
elevation had been mainly brought about. He immediately mar- 
ried the daughter of Hermokrates; giving his own sister in mar- 
riage to Polyxenus, the brother of that deceased chiet. 

Thus was consummated the fifth or closing act of the despot’s 
progress, rendering Dionysius master of the lives and fortunes of 
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his fellow-countrymen. The successive stages of his rise 1 have 
detailed from Diodorus, who (excepting a hint or two from Aris 
totle) is our only informant. His authority is on this occasiog 
better than usual, since he had before him not merely Ephorus 
and Timzus, but also Philistus. He is, moreover, throughout 
this whole narrative at least clear and consistent with himself. 
We understand enough of the political strategy pursued by Dio- 
aysius, to pronounce that it was adapted to his end with a degree 
of skill that would have greatly struck a critical eye like Machia- 
vel; whose analytical appreciation of means, when he is canvas® 
ing men like Dionysius, has been often unfairly construed as if it 
implied sympathy with and approbation of their end. We see 
that Dionysius, in putting himself forward as the chief and repre- 
sentative of the Hermokratean party, acquired the means of em- 
ploying a greater measure of fraud and delusion than an exile 
like Hermokrates, in prosecution of the same ambitious purposes. 
Favored by the dangers of the state and the agony of the publie 
mind, he was enabled to simulate an ultra-democratical ardor 
both in defence of the people against the rich, and in denunciation 
of the unsuccessful or incompetent generals, as if they were cor- 
rupt traitors. Though it would seem that the government of Sy- 
racuse, in 406 B. c., must have been strongly democratical, yet 
Dionysius in his ardor for popular rights, treats it as an anti-popu- 
lar oligarchy; and tries to acquire the favor of the people by 
placing himself in the most open quarrel and antipathy to the 
rich. Nine years before, in the debate between Hermokrates and 
Athenagoras in the Syracusan assembly, the former stood forth, 
or at least was considered to stand forth, as champion of the rich 
while the latter spoke as a conservative democrat, complaining of 
conspiracies on the part of the rich. In 406 B. c., the leader of 
the Hermokratean party has reversed this policy, assuming a pre 
tended democratical fervor much more violent than that of Athe- 
nagoras. Dionysius, who took up the trade of what is called a 
demagogue on this one occasion, simply for the purpose of procure 
ing one single vote in his own favor, and then shutting the doos 
by force against all future voting and all correction, — might resort 
to grosser falsehood than Athenagoras ; who, as an habitual speak- 
er, was always before the people, and even if successful by fraud 
at one meeting, was nevertheless open to exposure at a second. 
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In order that the voting of any public assembly shall be really 
available as a protection to the people, its votes must not only be 
preceded by full and free discussion, but must also be open from 
time t» time to rediscussion and correction. That error will from 
time to time be committed, as well by the collective people as by 
particular fractions of the people, is certain; opportunity for 
amendment is essential. A vote which is understood to be final, 
ard never afterwards to be corrigible, is one which can hardly 
turn to the benefit of the people themselves, though it may often, 
as in the case of Dionysius, promote the sinister purposes of some 
designing protector. 


CHAPTER LXXXIl. 


SICILY DURING THE DESPOTISM OF THE ELDER DIONYSIUS AT 
SYRACUSE. 


THE proceedings, recounted at the close of my last chapter, 
whereby Dionysius erected his despotism, can hardly have occu- 
pied less than three months; coinciding nearly with the first 
months of 405 B. c., inasmuch as Agrigentum was taken about the 
winter solstice of 406 Β. c.! He was not molested during this 
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' Xen. Hellen. ii, 2,24. Ὁ ἐνιαυτὸς ἔληγεν, ἐν ᾧ μεσοῦντι Διονύσιος éTve 
οάννησε, etc. 

The year meant here is an Olympic year, from Midsummer to Midsum- 
mer ; so that the middle months of it would fall in the first quarter of the 
Julian year. 

If we compare however Xen. Hellen. i, 5, 21 with ii, 2, 24, we shall see 
that the indications of time cannot both be correct; for the acquisition of 
the despotism by Dionysius followed immediately, and as a consequence 
@irectly brought about, upon the capture of Agrigentum by the Carthagi- 
nians. 

It seems to me that the mark of time is not quite accurate in either one 
passage or the other. The capture of Agrigentum took place at the close 
of B.c. 406; the acquisition of the despotism by Dionysius, in the early 
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period by the Carthaginians, who were kept inactive in quarters 
at Agrigentum, to repose after the hardships of the blockade; 
employed in despoiling the city of its movable ornaments, tor 
transmission to Carthage, and in burning or defacing, with barba- 
rous antipathy, such as could not be carried away.' In the spring 
Imilkon moved forward towards Gela, having provided himself 
with fresh siege-machines, and ensured his supplies from the Car 
thaginian territory in his rear. Finding no army to oppose him, 
he spread his troops over the territory both of Gela and of Ka- 
Marina, where much plunder was collected and much property 
ruined. He then returned to attack Gela, and established a forti- 
fied camp by clearing some plantation-ground near the river of 
the same name, between the city and the sea. On this spot stood, 
without the walls, a colossal statue of Apollo, which Imilkon 
caused to be carried off and sent as a present to Tyre. 

Gela was at this moment defended only by its own citizens, for 
Dionysius had called away Dexippus with the mercenary troops. 
Alarmed at the approach of the formidable enemy who had already 
mastered Agrigentum, Himera, and Selinus, — the Geloans de- 
spatched pressing entreaties to Dionysius for aid; at the same 
time resolving to send away their women and children for safety 
to Syracuse. But the women, to whom the idea of separation was 
intolerable, supplicated so earnestly to be allowed to stay and 
share the fortunes of their fathers and husbands, that this resolu- 
tion was abandoned. In expectation of speedy relief from Dio- 
nysius, the defence was brave and energetic. While parties of 
the Geloans, well-acquainted with the country, sallied out and 
acted with great partial success against the Carthaginian plun- 
derers, — the mass of the citizens repelled the assaults of Imilkon 
against the walls. His battering-machines and storming-parties 
were brought to bear on several places at once; the walls them- 
selves, -—— being neither in so good a condition, nor placed upon 80 


months of 405 B. c., as Diodorus places them. Both events are in the same 
Olympic year, between Midsummer 406 B.C and Midsummer 405 B.¢ 
But this year is exactly the year which falls between the two passages above 
referred to in Xenophon; not coinciding exactly with either one or the 
other. Compare Dodwell, Chronolog Xenoph. ad ann. 407 B.C. 

» Diodor. xiii 82, 96,108. τὰς γλυφὰς καὶ τὰ περιττοτέρως eipyacasa 
earioxawper, ete. 
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unassailable an eminence, as those of Agrigentum, — gave way 
on more than one point. Yet still the besieged, with obstinate 
valor, frustrated every attempt to penetrate within; reestablishing 
during the night the breaches which had been made during the 
day. The feebler part of their population aided, by every means 
in their power, the warriors on the battlements; so the defence 
was thus made good until Dionysius appeared with the long-ex- 
pected reinforcement. It comprised his newly-levied mercenaries, 
with the Syracusan citizens, and succors from the Italian as well 
as from the Sicilian Greeks; amounting in all to fifty thousand 
men, according to Ephorus,—to thirty thousand foot, and one 
thousand horse, as Timzeus represented. A fleet of fifty ships of 
war sailed round Cape Pachynis to cooperate with them of 
Gela.' 

Dionysius fixed his position between Gela and the sea, opposite 
to that of the Carthaginians, and in immediate communication 
with his fleet. His presence having suspended the assaults upon 
the town, he became in his turn the aggressor; employing both 
his cavalry and his fleet to harass the Carthaginians and intercept 
their supplies. The contest now assumed a character nearly the 
same as had taken place before Agrigentum, and which had ended 
so unfavorably to the Greeks. At length, after twenty days of 
such desultory warfare, Dionysius, finding that he had accom. 
plished little, laid his plan for a direct attack upon the Carthagi- 
nian camp. On the side towards the sea, as no danger had been 
expected, that camp was unfortified; it was there, accordingly, 
that Dionysius resolved to make his principal attack with his left 
division, consisting principally of Italiot Greeks, sustained by the 
Syracusan ships, who were to attack simultaneously from seaward. 
He designed at the same time also to strike blows from two other 
points. His right division, consisting of Sicilian allies, was ordered 
to march on the right or western side of the towr of Gela, and 
thus fall upon the left of the Carthaginian camp; while he him- 
self, with the mercenary troops which he kept specially around 
him, intended to advance through the town itself, and assail the 
advanced or central portion of their position near the walls, where 
their battering-machinery was posted. His cavalry were directed 
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to hold themselves in reserve for pursuit, in case the attack proved 
successful ; or for protection to the retreating infantry, in case it 
failed.' 

Of this combined scheme, the attack upon the left or seaward 
gide of the Carthaginian camp, by the Italiot division and the 
fleet in concert, was effectively executed, and promised at first to 
be suczessful. The assailants overthrew the bulwarks, forced 
their way into the camp, and were only driven out by extraordi- 
nary efforts on the part of the defenders; chiefly Iberians and 
Campanians, but reinforced from the other portions of the army, 
which were as yet unmolested. But of the two other divisions of 
Dionysius, the right did not attack until long after the moment 
intended, and the centre never attacked at all. The right had 
to make a circuitous march, over the Geloan plain round the city, 
which occupied longer time than had been calculated; while 
Dionysius with the mercenaries around him, intending to march 
through the city, found themselves so obstructed and embarrassed 
that they made very slow progress, and were yet longer before 
they could emerge on the Carthaginian side. Probably the streets, 
as in so many other ancient towns, were crooked, narrow, and 
irregular ; perhaps also, farther blocked up by precautions recently 
taken for defence. And thus the Sicilians on the right, not come 
ing up to the attack until the Italians on the left had been already 
repulsed, were compelled to retreat, after a brave struggle, by the 
concurrent force of the main Carthaginian army. Dionysius and 
his mercenaries, coming up later still, found that the moment for 
attack had passed altogether, and returned back into the city with- 
out fighting at all. 

Whether the plan or the execution was here at fault, — or both 
the one and the other, —we are unable certainly to determine. 
There will appear reasons for suspecting, that Dionysius was not 
displeased at a repulse which should discourage his army, and fure 
nish an exzuse for abandoning Gela. After retiring again within 
the walls, he called together his principal friends to consult what 
was best to be done. All were of opirion that it was imprudent 
éc incur farther hazard for the preserva.ion of the town. Dionysius 
gow found himself in the same positior as Diokles after the defeat 
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near Himera, and as Daphnzus and the other Syracusan generals 
before Agrigentum, after the capture of their provision-fleet by the 
Carthaginians. He felt constrained to abandon Gela, taking the best 
means in his power for protecting the escape of the inhabitants. 
Accordingly, to keep the intention of flight secret, he sent a herald 
to Imilkon to solicit a burial-truce for the ensuing day; he also 
set apart a body of two thousand light troops, with orders to make 
noises in front of the enemy throughout the whole night, and to 
keep the lights and fires burning, so as to prevent any suspicion 
on the part of the Carthaginians.!_ Under cover of these precaue- 
tions, he caused the Geloan population to evacuate their city in 
mass at the commencement of night, while he himself with his 
main army followed at midnight to protect them. All hurried for- 
ward on their march to Syracuse, turning to best account the hours 
of darkness. On their way thither lay Kamarina,— Kamarina the 
immovable,? as it was pronounced by an ancient oracle or legend, 
yet on that fatal night seeming to falsify the epithet. Not thinking 
himself competent to defend this city, Dionysius forced all the 
Kamarinzan population to become partners in the flight of the 
Geloans. The same heart-rending scene, which has already been 
recounted at Agrigentum and Himera, was now seen repeated on 
the road from Gela to Syracuse: a fugitive multitude, of all ages 
and of both sexes, free as well as slave, destitute and terror-stricken, 
burrying they knew not whither, to get beyond the reach of 8 
merciless enemy. The flight to Syracuse, however, was fortunately 
not molested by any pursuit. At daybreak the Carthaginians, dis 
covering the abandonment of the city, immediately rushed in aad 
took possession of it. As very little of the valuable property withe 
in it had been removed, a rich plunder fell into the hands of the 
conquering host, whose barbarous hands massacred indiscriminately 
the miserable remnant left behind: old men, sick, and children, 
unable to accompany a flight so sudden and so rapid. Some of the 
conquerors farther satiated their ferocious instincts by crucifying 
er mutilating these unhappy prisoners.’ 


SEES 
' Diodor. xiii, 111. 
3 Μὴ κινεὶ Καμάριναν, ἀκινητόν περ ἐοῦσαν ---- 
“fatis nunquam concessa moveri 
Apparet Camarina procul.” — Virgil, Aneid, iii, 701. 
ὃ Diodor. xiii, 111. Οὐδεμέα yap ἣν παρ᾽ αὐτοὶς φειδὼ τῶν ἁλισκομένων 
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Amidst the sufferings of this distressed multitude, however, and 
a: compassion of the protecting army, other feelings also were 
pr verfully aroused. Dionysius, who had been so unmeasured and 
so -ffective in calumniating unsuccessful generals before, was now 
himself exposed to the same arrows. Fierce were the bursts of 
wiath and hatred against him, both among the fugitives and among 
the army. He was accused of having betrayed to the Carthagi- 
nians, not only the army, but also Gela and Kamarina, in order 
that the Syracusans, intimidated by these formidable neighbors so 
close to their boders, might remain in patient servitude under his 
dominion. It was remarked that his achievements for the relief of 
Gela had been unworthy of the large force which he brought with 
him ; that the loss sustained in the recent battle had been nowise 
sufficient to compel, or even to excuse, a disgraceful flight; that 
the mercenaries, especially, the force upon which he most relied, 
had not only sustained no loss, but had never been brought into 
action; that while his measures taken against the enemy had thus 
been partial and inefficient, they on their side had manifested ne 
disposition to pursue him in his flight, — thus affording a strong 
presumption of connivance between them. Dionysius was de- 
pounced as a traitor by all, — except his own mercenaries, whom 
he always kept near him for security. The Italiot allies, who had 
made the attack and sustained the main loss during the recent bat 
tle, were so incensed against him for having left them thus unsup- 
ported, that they retired in a body, and marched across the centre 
of the island home to Italy. 

But the Syracusans in the army, especially the horsemen, the 
principal persons in the city, had a double ground of anger against 
Dionysius ; partly from his misconduct or supposed treachery in 
this recent enterprise, but still more from the despotism which he 
had just erected over his fellow-citizens. This despotism, having 
been commenced in gross fraud and consummated by violence, was 
now deprived of the only plausible color which it had ever worn, 
since Dionysius had been just as disgracefully unsuccessful against 
the Carthaginians as those other generals whom he had denounced 
and superseded. Determined (0 rid themselves of one whom they 
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hated at once as a despot and as a traitor, the Syracusan horsemen 
watched for an opportunity of setting upon Dionysius during the 
retreat, and killing him. But finding him too carefully guarded by 
the mercenaries who always surrounded his person, they went off 
fn a body, and rode at their best speed to Syracuse, with the full 
purpose of reéstablishing the freedom of the city, and keeping out 
Dionysius. As they arrived before any tidings had been received 
of the defeat and flight at Gela, they obtained admission without 
fmpediment into the islet of Ortygia; the primitive interior city, 
commanding the docks and harbor, set apart by the despot for his 
own residence and power. They immediately assaulted and plun- 
dered the house of Dionysius, which they found richly stocked with 
gold, silver, and valuables of every kind. He had been despot but 
afew weeks; so that he must have begun betimes to despoil others, 
gince it seems ascertained that his own private property was by no 
means large. The assailants not only plundered his house with all 
its interior wealth, but also maltreated his wife so brutally that she 
afterwards died of the outrage.! Against this unfortunate woman 
they probably cherished a double antipathy, not only as the wife 
of Dionysius, but also as the daughter of Hermokrates. They at 
the same time spread abroad the news that Dionysius had fled 
mever to return; for they fully confided in the disruption which 
they had witnessed among the retiring army, and in the fierce 
@rath which they had heard universally expressed against himé 
After having betrayed his army, together with Gela and Kamari- 
ga, to the Carthaginians, by a flight without any real ground of 
mecessity (they asserted), — he had been exposed, disgraced, and 
forced to flee in reality, before the just displeasure of his own 
awakened fellow-citizens. Syracuse was now free; and might, on 
the morrow, reconstitute formally her popular government. 

Had these Syracusans taken any reasonable precautions against 
g@dverse possibilities, their assurances would probably have proved 
eorrect. The career of Dionysius would here have ended. But 
while they abandoned themselves to the plunder of his house and 
brutal outrage against his wife, they were so rashly confident in his 
eupposed irretrievable ruin, and in their own mastery of the insu 
lar portion of the city, that they neglected to guard the gate of 


1 Diodor. xiii, 112; xiv, 44. Platarch, Dion. c. ὃ. 
® Piodor. xiii, 112. 
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Achradina (the outer city) against his reéntry. The energy and 
promptitude of Dionysius proved too much for therm. Informed of 
their secession from the army, and well knowing their sentiments, 
he immediately divined their projects, and saw that he could only 
defeat them by audacity and suddenness of attack. Accordingly, 
putting himself at the head of his best and most devoted soldiers, 
—one hundred horsemen and six hundred foot, —he left his army 
and proceeded by a forced march to Syracuse; a distance of about 
four hundred stadia, or about forty-five English miles. He arrived 
there about midnight, and presented himself, not at the gate of Or 
tygia, which he had probably ascertained to be in possession of his 
enemies, but at that of Achradina ; which latter (as has been 
already mentioned) formed a separate fortification from Ortygia, 
with the Nekropolis between them.' Though the gate was shut, 
he presently discovered it to be unguarded, and was enabled to 
apply to it some reeds gathered in the marshes on his road, 50 a8 
to set it on fire and burn it. So eager had he been for celerity of 
progress, that at the moment when he reached the gate, a part 
only of his division were with him. But as the rest arrived while 
the flames were doing their work, he entered, with the whole body, 
into Achradina or the outer city. Marching rapidly through the 
streets, he became master, without resistance, of all this portion of 
the city, and of the agora, or market-place, which formed its chief 
open space. His principal enemies, astounded by this alarming 
news, hastened out of Ortygia into Achradina, and tried to occupy 
the agora. But they found it already in possession of Dionysius 
and being themselves very few in number, having taken no time 
to get together any considerable armed body, they were overpow- 
ered and slain by his mercenaries. Dionysius was thus strong 
enough to vanquish all his enemies, who entered Achradina ia 
small and successive parties, without any order, as they came out 
attack the houses of those 
dominion, slew such as he 
The 
great body of the 
before were masters of the city, 
have maintained themselves in i 
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driven into banishment. As exiles they established themselves in 
the town of Attna.! 

Thus master of the city, Dionysius was joined on the ensuing day 
by the main body of his mercenaries, and also by the Sicilian allies, 
who had now completed their march. The miserable sufferers 
from Gela and Kamarina, who looked upon him with indignation 
as their betrayer, — went to reside at Leontini; seemingly as com- 
panions of the original Leontine citizens, who had been for some 
time domiciliated at Syracuse, but who no longer chose to remain 
there under Dionysius. Leontini thus became again an inde- 
pendent city.? 

Though the disasters at Gela had threatened to ruin Dionysius, 
yet he was now, through his recent victory, more master of Syra- 
cuse than ever; and had more completely trodden down his oppo- 
nents. The horsemen, whom he had just destroyed and chased 
away, were for the most part the rich and powerful citizens of Sy 
racuse. To have put down such formidable enemies, almost indis- 
pensable as leaders to any party which sought to rise against him, 
was the strongest of all negative securities for the prolongation of 
his reign. There was no public assembly any longer at Syracuse, 
to which he had to render account of his proceedings at Gela and 
Kamarina, and before which he was liable to be arraigned, — as 
he himself had arraigned his predecessors who had commanded at 
Himera and Agrigentum. All such popular securities he had 
already overridden or subverted. The superiority of force, and in- 
timidation of opponents, upon which his rule rested, were now 
more manifest and more decisive than ever. 

Notwithstanding such confirmed position, however, Dionysius 
might still have found defence difficult, if Imilkon had marched 
on with his victorious army, fresh from the plunder of Gela and 
Kamarina, and had laid energetic siege to Syracuse. From all 


1 Diodor. xiii, 113 Compare Xenoph. Hellen. i, 3, 5. 

? Xenophon (Hellen. ii, 3, 5) states that “ the Leontines, co-residents at 
Syracuse, revolted to their own city from Dionysius and the Syracusans.” 

This migration to Leontini seems a part of the same transaction as what 
Diodorus notices (xiii, 113). Leontini, recognized as independent by the 
peace which speedily followed, is mentioned again shortly afterwards as in 
dependent (xiv, 14). It had been annexed to Syracuse before the Athenian 
vege 
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hazard and alarm of this sort he was speedily relieved, by propo 
sitions for peace, which came spontaneously tendered by the Car 
thaginian general. Peace was concluded between them, on the 


following terms : — 

1. The Carthaginians shall retain all their previdys possessions, 
and all their Sikanian dependencies, in Sicily. They shall keep, 
besides, Selinus, Himera, Agrigentum. The towns of Gela and 
Kamarina may be reoccupied by their present fugitive inhabitants ; 
but on condition of paying tribute to Carthage, and destroying 
their walls and fortifications. 

2. The inhabitants of Leontini and Messéné, as well as all the 
Sikel inhabitants, shall be independent and autonomous. 

8. The Syracusans shall be subject to Dionysius. ' 

4. All the captives, and all the ships, taken on both. sides, shall 
be mutually restored. 

Such were the conditions upon which peace was now concluded. 
Though they were extremely advantageous to Carthage, assige 
ing to her, either as subject or as tributary, the whole of the south- 
ern shore of Sicily, — yet as Syracuse was, after all, the great 
prize to be obtained, the conquest of which was essential to the 
security of all the remainder, we are astonished that Imilkon did 
not push forward to attack it, at a moment so obviously promising, 
It appears that immediately after the conquest of Gela and Ka- 
marina, the Carthaginian army was visited by a pestilential dis- 
temper, which is said to have destroyed nearly the half of it, and 
to have forbidden future operations. The announcement of this 
event however, though doubtless substantially exact, comes to 18 
in a way somewhat confused.2 And when we read, as one of the 


> Diodor. xiii, 114. καὶ Συρακουσίους μὲν ὑπὸ Διονύσιον τετάχϑαι, ete 

2 Diodor. xiii, 114. 

Diodorus begins this chapter with the words, -- δεόπερ ὑπὸ τῶν 
πραγμάτων ἀναγκαζόμενος Ἰμίλκων, ἔπεμψεν εἰς Συρηκούσας κἠρυκῷ, 
παρακαλὼν τοὺς ἡττημένους διαλύσασϑαι. ᾿Ασμένως δ᾽ ὑπακούσαντος τοῦ 
Διονυσίου, τὴν εἰρήνην ἐπὶ τοῖσδε ἔϑεντο, etc. 

Now there is not the smallest matter of fact either mentioned or indicated 
before, to whitch the word διόπερ can have reference. Nothing is mentioned 
but success on the part of the Carthaginians, and disaster on the part of 
the Greeks; the repulse of the attack made by Dionysius upon the Cartha- 
ginian camp, —his retreat and evacuation of Gela and Kamarina, — the 
occupation of Gela by the Carthaginians, — the disorder, mutiny, aad par- 
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articles in the treaty, the express and formal provision that “ The 
Syracusans shall be subject to Dionysius,”— we discern plainly, 
that there was also an acditional cause ‘y»r this timely overture, 
80 suitable to his interests. ‘There was real ground for those bit- 
ter complaints against Dionysius, which charged him with having 
betrayed Gela and Kamarina to the Carthaginians in order to 
assure his own dominion at Syracuse. The Carthaginians, in 
renouncing all pretensions to Syracuse and recognizing its auto- 
nomy, could have no interest in dictating its internal government. 
If they determined to recognize by formal treaty the sovereignty 
as vested in Dionysius, we may fairly conclude that he had pur- 
chased the favor from them by some underhand service previously 
rendered. In like manner both Hiketas and Agathoklés, — the 
latter being the successor, and in so many points the parallel of 
Dionysius, ninety years afterwards, — availed themselves of Car- 
thaginian support as one stepping-stone to the despotism of Syra- 
cuse.! 

The pestilence, however, among the Carthaginian army is said 
to have been so terrible as to destroy nearly the half of their 
numbers. The remaining half, on returning to Africa, either found 


it already there, or carried it with them; for the mortality at and 
around Carthage was not less deplorable than in Sicily.? 


tial dispersion of the army of Dionysius in its retreat, —the struggle with 
in the walls of Syracuse. There is nothing in all this to which διόπερ can 
refer. But a few lines farther on, after the conditions of peace have been 
specified, Diodorus alludes to the terrible disease (ὑπὸ τῆς νόσου) which laid 
waste the Carthaginian army, as if he had mentioned it before. 

I find in Niebuhr ( Vortrage iiber alte Geschichte, vol. iii, p. 212, 213) the 
Opinion expressed, that here is a gap in Diodorus “ intentionally disguised in 
ehe MSS., and not yet noticed by any editor.” Some such conclusion seems 
to me unavoidable. Neibuhr thinks, that in the lost portion of the text, ἐξ 
was stated that Imilkon marched on to Syracuse, formed the siege of the 
place, and was there visited with the terrific pestilence to which allusion ie 
made in the remaining portion of the text. This also is nowise improbable; 
yet I do not venture to assert it, — since the pestilence may possibly have 
broken out while Imilkon was still at Gela. 

Niebuhr farther considers, that Dionysius lost the battle of Gela through 
@iserable generalship, — that he lost it ty design, 18 suitable to his political 
projects, — and that by the terms of the subsequent treaty, he held the ter 
titory around Syracuse only under Carthaginian supremacy. 

» Justin, xxii, 2; Plutarch, Timo’eon, c.2,7,9. 3. Diodor xiii, 114. 
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It was in the summer of 405 B. C., that this treaty was com 
cluded, which consigned all the Hellenic ground on the south of 
Sicily to the Carthaginian dominion, and Syracuse with its popue 
lation to that of Dionysius. It was in September or October of 
the same year that Lysander effected his capture of the entire 
Athenian fleet at A.gospotami, destroyed the maritime ascendency 
and power of Athens, and gave commencement to the Lacedas 
monian empire, completed by the actual surrender of Atheng 
during the ensuing year. The dekarchies and harmosts, planted 
by Lysander in 30 many cities of the central Hellenic world, come 
menced their disastrous working nearly at the same time as the 
despotism of Dionysius in Syracuse. This is a point to be borne 
in mind, in reference to the coming period. The new position 
and policy wherein Sparta now became involved, imparted to her 
ἃ sympathy with Dionysius such as in earlier times she probably 
would not have felt; and which contributed materially, in a see 
ondary way, to the durability of his dominion, as well by positive 
intrigues of Lacedemonian agents, as by depriving the oppressed 
Syracusans of effective aid or countenance from Corinth or other 

of Greece.! 

The period immediately succeeding this peace was one of ἀμ» 
tress, depression, and alarm, throughout all the south of Sicily. 
According to the terms of the treaty, Gela and Kamarina might 
be reoccupied by their fugitive population; yet with demolished 
walls, —with all traces of previous opulence and comfort effaced 
by the plunderers, — and under the necessity of paying tribute to 
Carthage. The condition of Agrigentum, Selinus, and Himera, 
now actually portions of Carthaginian territory, was worse ; esp 
eially Agrigentum, hurled at one blow from the loftiest pinnacle 
of prosperous independence. No free Hellenic territory was any 
longer to be found between Cape Pachynus and Cape Lilybeum, 
beyond the Syracusan frontier. 

Amidst the profound discouragement of the Syracusan mind, the 
withdrawal from Sicily of the terror-striking Carthaginian army 


1 Diodar. xiv, 10. ι 

The valuable support lent to Dionysius by the Spartans is emphatically 
denounced by Isokrates, Orat. iv, (Panegyric.) 8. 145; Orat. viii, (De Pace) 
6 122. 
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would be felt as a relief, and would procure credit for Dionysius.! 
It had been brought about under him, though not as a consequence 
of his exploits; for his military operations against Imilkon at 
Gela had been completely unsuccessful (and even worse) ; and 
the Carthaginians had suffered no harm except from the pesti- 
lence. While his partisans had thus a plea for extolling him as 
the savior of the city, he also gathered strength in other ways out 
of the recent events. He had obtained a formal recognition of 
his governmeni from the Carthaginians ; he had destroyed or ban- 
ished the chief Syracusan citizens opposed to his dominion, and 
struck terror into the rest; he had brought back all his mercenary 
troops and guards, without loss or dissatisfaction. He now availed 
himself of his temporary strength to provide precautions for per- 
petuity, before the Syracusans should recover spirit, or obtain a 
favorable opportunity, to resist. 

His first measure was to increase the fortifications of the islet 
called Ortygia, strengthening it as a position to be held separately 
from Achradina and the remaining city. He constructed a new 
wall, provided with lofty turrets and elaborate defences of every 
kind, immediately outside of the mole which connected this islet 
with Sicily. On the outside of this new wall, he provided conve- 
nient places for transacting business, porticos spacious enough to 
shelter a considerable multitude, and seemingly a distinct strong 
fort, destined for a public magazine of corn.? It suited his pure 
pose that the trade of the town should be carried on, and the per- 
sons of the traders congregated, under or near the outer walls of 
his peculiar fortress. As a farther means of security, he also 


— 


! Plato, while he speaks of Dionysius and Hipparinus on this occasion ag 
the saviors of Syracuse, does not insist upon extraordinary valor and abil: 
ity on their parts, but assigns the result mainly to fortune and the favor of 
the gods (Plato, Epistol. viii, p. 353 B.; p. 355 F-). 

His letter is written with a view of recommending a compromise at Sy- 
racuse, between the party of freedom, and the descendants of Dionysius and 
Hipparinus; he thus tries to set up as good a case as he can, in favor of 
the title of both the two latter to the gratitude of the Syracusans. 

He reluctantly admits how much Dionysius the elder afterwards abused 
the confidence placed in him by the Syracusans (p. 353 C.). 

3 That this was the situation of the fortified horrea puldica at Syracuse, 
we see from Livy, xxiv, 21. I think we may presume that they were be 
gun at this time by Dionysius, as they form a natural part of his scheme. 
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erected a distinct citadel or acropolis within the islet and bekina 
the new wall. The citadel was close to the Lesser Harbor or 
Portus Lakkius. Its walls were so extended as to embrace the 
whole of this harbor, closing it up in such a way as to admit only 
one ship at a time, though there was room for sixty ships within. 
He was thus provided with an almost impregnable stronghold, not 
only securing him against attack from the more numerous popula 
tion in the outer city, but enabling him to attack them whenever 
he chose, — and making him master, at the same time, of the 
nd means of war and defence against foreign enemies. 

To provide a fortress in the islet of Ortygia, was one step 
towards perpetual dominion at Syracuse ; to fill it with devoted ade 
berents, was another. For Dionysius, the instruments of domin- 
ton were his mercenary troops and body-guards; men chosen by 
himself from their aptitude to his views, identified with him in 
interest, and consisting in large proportion not merely of foreign- 
ers. but even of liberated slaves. To these men he now pro- 
ceeded to assign a permanent support and residence. Le distri- 
buted among them the houses in the islet or inferior stronghold, 
expelling the previous proprietors, and permitting no one to reside 
there except his own intimate partisans and soldiers. ‘Their quar- 
ters were in the islet, while he dwelt in the citadel, — a fortress 
within a fortress, sheltering his own person against the very galri- 
gon or standing army, by means of which he kept Syracuse in 
gubjection.| Having provided houses for his soldiers, by extrud- 
ing the residents in Ortygia, — he proceeded to assign to them ἃ 
comfortable maintenance, by the like wholesale dispossession of 
proprietors, and reappropriation of lands, without. He distrib- 
uted anew the entire Syracusan territory; reserving the best 
lands, and the best shares, for his own friends and for the officers 
ἰὴ command of his mercenaries,— and apportioning the remaine 
ing territory in equal shares to all the inhabitants, citizens as well 
as non-citizens. By this distribution the latter became hencefore 
ward citizens as well as the former; so far at least, as any man 


——— 


! Diodor. xiv, 7. 

The residence of Dionysius in the acropolis, and the quarters of his mers 
cenaries without the acropolis, but still within Ortygia, — are noticed im 
Plato’s account of his visit to the younger Dionysius (Plato, Epistol. vii, p 


360; Epist. iii, p. 315). 
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eould be properly called a citizen under his despotism. Bven 
the recently enfranchised slaves became new citizens and proprie- 
tors as well as the rest.! 

Respecting this sweeping change of property, it is mortifying 
to have no farther information than is contained in two or three 
brief sentences of Diodorus. As a basis for entire redivision of 
lands, Dionysius would find himself already possessed of the pro- 
perty of those Syracusan Horsemen or Knights whom he had 
recently put down or banished. As a matter of course, their 
property would be confiscated, and would fall into his possession 
for reassignment. It would doubtless be considerable, inasmuch 
as these Horsemen were for the most part wealthy men. From 
this basis, Dionysius enlarged his scheme to the more comprehene- 
sive idea of a general spoliation and reappropriation, for the bene- 
fit of his partisans and his mercenary soldiers. The number of 
these last we do not know ; but on an occasion not very long δῆθεν 
wards, the mercenaries under him are mentioned as amounting [9 
about ten thousand.2 To ensure landed properties to each of 
these men, together with the monopoly of residence in Ortygia, 
nothing less than a sweeping confiscation would suffice. How far 
the equality of share, set forth in principle, was or could be ad 
hered to in practice, we cannot say. The maxim of allowing 
residence in Ortygia to none but friends and partisans, passed 
from Dionysius into a traditional observance for future anti-popue 
lar governments of Syracuse. The Roman consul Marcellus, 
when he subdued the city near two centuries afterwards, prescribed 
the rule of admitting into the islet none but Romans, and of ex- 
cluding all native Syracusan residents.3 


«----. 


* Diodor. xiv, 7. Τῆς δὲ χώρας τὴν μὲν ἀρίστην ἐξελόμενος ἐδωρῆσατο τοῖς 
τε φίλοις καὶ τοῖς ἐφ᾽ ἡγεμονίας τεταγμένοις" τὴν δ᾽ ἀλλην ἐμέρισεν 
ἐπίσης ξένῳ τε καὶ πολίτῃ, συμπεριλαβὼν τῷ τῶν πολιτῶν ὀνοματι 
“οὺς ἠλευϑερωμένους δούλους, od¢ ἐκάλει νεοπολίτας. Διέδωκε δὲ καὶ rag 
οἰκίας τοῖς ὄχλοις, πλὴν τῶν ἐν τῇ Νήσῳ. ταύτας δὲ τοῖς φίλοις Kal τοῖς μὲ 


σϑοφύροις ἐδωρήσατο. ‘Enel δὲ τὰ κατὰ τὴν τυραννίδα καλῶς ἐδόκει διῳκηκέ- 
vat, etc. 


3 Diodor. xiv, 78. 

So also, after the death of the elder Dionysius, Plutarch speaks of bis 
military force as having been βαρβώρων μυρίανδρον φυλακῶν (Plutarch, 
Dion. c. 10). ‘These expressions however have little pretence to numerical 
accuracy 3 Cicero in Verrem, v 32, 84, 38, 98 
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Such mighty works of fortification, combined with so extensive 
8 revolution both in property and in domicile, cannot have been 
accomplished in less than a considerable time, nor without provok- 
king considerable resistance in detail. Nor is it to be forgotten that 
the pecuniary cust of such fortifications must have been very heavy. 
How Dionysius contrived to levy the money, we do not know. 
Aristotle informs us that the contributions which he exacted from 
the Syracusans were so exorbitant, that within the space of five 
years, the citizens had paid into his hands their entire property ; that 
is, twenty per cent. per annum upon their whole property.' To 
what years this statement refers, we do not know ; nor what was 
the amount of contribution exacted on the special occasion now 
before us. But we may justly infer from it that Dionysius would 
not scruple to lay his hand heavily upon the Syracusans for the 
purpose of defraying the cost of his fortifications; and that the 
simultaneous burthen of large contributions would thus come to 
aggravate the painful spoliation and transfers of property, and the 
still more intolerable mischiefs of a numerous standing army dom- 
sciled as masters in the heart of the city. Under such circum- 
stances, we are not surprised to learn that the discontent among 
the Syracusans was extreme, and that numbers of them were 
greatly mortified at having let slip the favorable opportunity of 
excluding Dionysius, when the Horsemen were actually for a mo- 
ment masters of Syracuse, before he suddenly came back from 
Gela.? 

Whatever might be the extent of indignation actually felt, there 
could be no concert or manifestation in Syracuse, under a watchful 
despot with the overwhelming force assembled in Ortygia. Buta 
suitable moment speedily occurred. Having completed his fortress 
and new appropriation for the assured maintenance of the merce- 
naries, Dionysius resolved to attempt a conquest of the autonomous 
Sikel tribes in the interior of the island, some of whom had sided 
with Carthage in the recent war. He accordingly marched out 
with a military force, consisting partly of his mercenary troops, part 


1 Aristotel. Politic. v, 9, 4. Καὶ ἡ εἰσφορὰ τῶν τελῶν (τυραννικὸν ἐστι) 
‘ 4 ’ 4 ° - ’ ΄ 
ἐν πέντε γὰρ ἔτεσιν ἐπὶ Διονυσίου τὴν οὐσίαν ἅπι:σαν εἰσενηνοχέναι σννό. 


βαινε. 


4 Ὠϊοάογυβ, xiv, 7 
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ly of armed Syracusau citizens under a commander named Dorikus 
While he was laying siege to the town of Erbessus, the Syracusan 
troops, finding themselves assembled in arms and animated with one 
common sentiment, began to concert measures for open resistance 
to Dionysius. The commander Dorikus, in striving to repress these 
manifestations, lifted up his hand to chastise one of the most mutinous 
speakers ;! upon which the soldiers rushed forward in a body to de 
fend him. They slew Dorikus, and proclaimed themselves again, 
w.th loud shouts, free Syracusan citizens; calling upon all their com- 
rades in the camp to unite against the despot. They also senta 
message forthwith to the town of ΖΕ πα, inviting the immediate 
junction of the Syracusan Horsemen, who had sought shelter there 
in their exile from Dionysius. Their appeal found the warmest 
sympathy among the Syracusan soldiers in the camp, all of whom 


declared themselves decisively against the despot, and prepared for 
every effort to recover their liberty. 


So rapidly did this sentiment break out into vehement and unani- 
mous action, that Dionysius was too much intimidated to attempt 
to put it down at once by means of his mercenaries. Profiting by 
the lesson which he had received, after the return march from Gela, 
he raised the siege of Erbessus forthwith, and returned to Syracuse 
to make sure of his position in Ortygia, before his Syracusan enemies 
could arrive there. Meanwhile the latter, thus left full of joy and 
confidence, as well as masters of the camp, chose for their leaders 
those soldiers who had slain Dorikus, and found themselves speed- 
ily reinforced by the Horsemen, or returning exiles from tna. 
Resolved to spare no effort for liberating Syracuse, they sent envoys 
to Messéné and Rhegium, as well as to Corinth, for aid; while 
they at the same time marched with all their force to Syracuse, 
and encamped on the heights of Epipole. It is not clear whether 
they remained in this position, or whether they were enabled, 
through the sympatny of the population, to possess themselves far- 
ther of the outer city Achradina, and with its appendages Tycha 
and Neapolis. Dionysius was certainly cut off from all communi- 
cation with the country ; but he maintained himself in his impreg- 
rable position in Ortygia, now exclusively occupied by his chosea 


* Diodor. xiv, 7. Compare an occurrence very similar, at Mendé ia 
Thrace (Thucyd. iv, 130! 
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partisans and mercenaries. If he even continued master of Ach- 
radina, he must have been prevented from easy communication 
with it. ‘The assailants extended themselves under the walls of Or- 
tygia, from Epipol to the Greater as well as the Lesser Harbor-! 
A considerable naval force was sent to their aid from Messéné and 
Rhegium, giving to them the means of blocking him up on the sea 
side; while the Corinthians, though they could grant no farther 
assistance, testified their sympathy by sending Nikoteles as adviser? 
The leaders of the movement proclaimed Syracuse again a free 
city, offered large rewards for the head of Dionysius, and promised 
equal citizenship to all the mercenaries who should desert him. 
Several of the mercenaries, attracted by such offers, as well as 
intimidated by that appearance of irresistible force which charac- 
terizes the first burst of a popular movement, actually came over 
and were well received. Everything seemed to promise success to 
the insurgents, who, not content with the slow process of blockade, 
brought up battering-machines, and vehemently assaulted the walls 
of Ortygia. Nothing now saved Dionysius except those elaborate for- 
tifications which he had so recently erected, defying all attack. And 
even though sheltered by them, his position appeared to be so des- 
perate, that desertion from Ortygia every day increased. He 
himself began to abandon the hope of maintaining his dominion ; 
discussing with his intimate friends the alternative, between death 
under a valiant but hopeless resistance, and safety purchased by a 
dishonorable flight. There remained but one means of rescue: to 
purchase the immediate aid of a body of twelve hundred mer 
eenary Campanian cavalry, now in the Carthaginian service, and 
stationed probably at Gela or Agrigentum. His brother-in-law 
Polyxenus advised him to mount his swiftest horse, to visit in per 
gon the Campanians, and bring them to the relief of Ortygia. But 
this counsel was strenuously resisted by two intimate friends, — 
Heloris and Megaklés, — who both impressed upon him, that the 
roval robe was the only honorable funeral garment, and that, in- 
stead of quitting his post at full speed, he ought to cling to it until 
he was dragged away by the leg. Accordingly, Dionysius deter- 
mined to hold out, without quitting Ortygia; sending private em 


1 Diodor. xiv, 8. 2 Diodor. xiv, 10. 
3 Piodor. xiv, 8; xx, 78. Isokrates, Or. vi, (Archidamus) sect. 49 
It appears that Timeus the historian ascribed this last observation [9 
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voys to the Campanians, with promises of large pay if they would 
march immediately to his defence. The Carthaginians were probe 
ably under obligation not to oppose this, having ensured to Dio 
nysius by special article of treaty the possession of Syracuse. 

To gain time for their arrival, by deluding and disarming the 
assailants, Dionysius affected to abandon all hope of prolonged de- 
fence, and sent to request permission to quit the city, along with 
his private friends and effects. Permission was readily granted 
to him to depart with five triremes. But as soon as this evidence 
of success had been acquired, the assailants without abandoned 
themselves to extravagant joy and confidence, considering Dio- 
nysius as already subdued, and the siege as concluded. Not merely 
was all farther attack suspended, but the forces were in a great 
measure broken up. ‘The Horsemen were disbanded, by a pro- 
ceeding alike unjust and ungrateful, to be sent back to Etna 
while the hoplites dispersed about the country to their various lands 
and properties. The same difficulty of keeping a popular force 
long together for any military operation requiring time, which had 
been felt when the Athenians besieged their usurpers Kylon and 
Peisistratus in the acropolis,! was now experienced in regard to 
the siege of Ortygia. Tired with the length of the siege, the Syra 
cusans blindly abandoned themselves to the delusive assurance 
held out by Dionysius; without taking heed to maintain their force 
and efficiency undiminished, until his promised departure should be 
converted into a reality. In this unprepared and disorderly condi- 
tion, they were surprised by the sudden arrival of the Campanians$ 
who, attacking and defeating them with considerable loss, forced 


Philistus ; and Diodorus copies Timeus in one of the passages above ree 
ferred to, though not in the other. But Philistus himself in his history 
asserted that the observation had been made by another person (Plutarch, 
Dion. c. 35). 

The saying seems to have been remembered and cited long afterwards im 
Syracuse; but cited as having been delivered by Dionysius himself not as 
addressed to him (Livy, xxiv, 22). 

Isokrates, while recording the saying, represents it as having >een deliv 
ered when the Carthaginians were pressing Syracuse hardly by siege ; hav- 
ing in mind doubtless the siege or blockade undertaken by Imilkon seven 
years afterwards. But I apprehend this to be a misconception The story 
seems to suit better to the earlier occasion named by Diodorus 

' Herodotus, v, 71; Thucydides, i, 112. 

It is said that the Campanians, on their way to Syracuse, passed by 
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.heir way through to join Dionysius in Ortygia. At the same time, 
a reinforcement of three hundred fresh mercenaries reached him 
by sea. The face of affairs was now completely changed. The 
recent defeat produced among the assailants not only discourage 

ment, but also mutual recrimination and quarrel. Some insisted 
upon still prosecuting the siege of Ortygia, while others, probably 
the friends of the recently dismissed Horsemen, declared in favor 
of throwing it up altogether and joining the Horsemen at /Xtna ; 
a resolution, which they seem at once to have executed. Observ- 
ing his opponents thus enfeebled and torn by dissension, Dionysius 
aallied out and attacked them, near the suburb called Neapolis or 
Newtown, on the south-west of Achradina. He was victorious, 
and forced them to disperse. But he took great pains to prevent 
slaughter of the fugitives, riding up himself to restrain his own 
troops; and he subsequently buried the slain with due solemnity. 
He was anxious by these proceedings to conciliate the remainders 
for the most warlike portion of his opponents had retired to AXtna, 
where no less than seven thousand hoplites were now assembled 
along with the Horsemen. Dionysius sent thither envoys to invite 
them to return to Syracuse, promising the largest amnesty for the 
past. But it was in vain that his envoys expatiated upon his re- 
cent forbearance towards the fugitives and decent interment of the 
slain. Few could be induced to come back, except such as had 
left their wives and families at Syracuse in his power. T he larger 
proportion, refusing all trust in his word and all submission to his 
command, remained in exile at 7Etna. Such as did return were 
well treated, in hopes of inducing the rest gradually to follow their 
example.! ; 

Thus was Dionysius rescued from a situation apparently despe- 
rate, and reestablished in his dominion ; chiefly through the rash 
presumption (as on the former occasion after the retreat from Gela), 
the want of persevering union, and the absence of any commanding 

leader, on the part of his antagonists. His first proceeding was to 


Agyrium, and deposited their baggage in the care of Agyris the despot = 
that town (Diodor. xiv, 9). But if we look at the position of Agyrium “8 
the map, it seems difficult to understand how mercenaries coming ane 

Carthaginian territory, and in great haste to reach Syracuse, can have 


passed anywhere near to it. 
' Diodor. xiv. 9. 
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dismiss the newly-arrived Campanians. For though he had te 
thank them mainly for his restoration, he was well aware that they 
were utterly faithless, and that on the first temptation they were 
likely to turn aginst him.' But he adopted more efficient means 
for strengthening his dominion in Syracuse, and for guarding against 
a repetition of that danger from which he had so recently escaped. 
He was assisted in his proceedings by a Lacedemonian envoy 
named Aristus, recently despatched by the Spartans for the osten- 
sible purpose of bringing about an amicable adjustment of parties 
at Syracuse. While Nikoteles, who had been sent from Corinth, 
espoused the cause of the Syracusan people, and put himself at 
their head to obtain for them more or less of free government, — 
Aristus, on the contrary, lent himself to the schemes of Dionysius. 
He seduced the people away from Nikoteles, whom he impeached 
and caused to be slain. Next, pretending himself to act along with 
the people, and to employ the great ascendency of Sparta in de- 
fence of their freedom,2 he gained their confidence and then 
betrayed them. The despot was thus enabled to strengthen him- 
self more decisively than before, and probably to take off the effec. 
tive popular leaders thus made known to him ; while the mass of 
the citizens were profoundly discouraged by finding Sparta enlisted 
in the conspiracy against their liberties. 

Of this renovated tide of success Dionysius took advantage, to 
strike another important blow. During the season of harvest, 


! Diodor xiv, 9. The subsequent proceedings of the Campanians justi- 
fied his wisdom in dismissing them. They went to Entella (a town among 
the dependencies of Carthage, in the socth-western portion of Sicily, — 
Diod. xiv, 48), where they were welcomed and hospitably treated by the in- 
habitants. In the night, they set upon the Entellan citizens by surprise, 
put them all to death, married their widows and daughters, and kept pos- 
session of the town for themselves. 

* Diodor. xiv, 10. ᾿Απέστειλαν (οἱ Λακεδαιμόνιοι) ΓΆριστον, ἄνδρα τῶν 
ἐπιφανῶν, εἰς Συρακούσας, τῷ μὲν λόγῳ προσποιούμενοι καταλιπεῖν τὴν δυνάσ- 
τειαν, τῇ δ᾽ ἀληϑείᾳ σπεύδοντες αὐξῆσαι τὴν τυραννίδα ἤλπιζον γὰρ συγκα- 
τασκευάζοντες τὴν ἀρχὴν, ὑπήκοον ἕξειν τὸν Διονύσιον διὰ τὰς εὐεργεσίας 
© δ᾽ “Αριστος καταπλεύσας εἰς Συοακούσας, καὶ τῳ τυράννῳ λάϑρα περὶ τού- 
των διαλεχϑεὶς, τούς τε Συρακουσίους ἀνασείων, Νικοτέλην τὸν Κορίνϑιον 
ἀνεῖλεν, ἀφηγούμενωαν τῶν Συρακουσίων τοὺς δὲ πιστεύσαντας προδοὺς τὸν 
μὲν τύραννον ἰσχυρὸν κατέστησε, διὰ δὲ τῆς πράξεως ταύτης ἀσχημονεὶν ἐπρίῃ 
Ger wWTd» 4ue καὶ τὴν πατοίδα. Compare xiv, 70. 
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while the citizens were busy in the fields, he caused the houses to 
be searched, and seized all the arms found therein. Not satisfied 
with thus robbing his opponents of the means of attack, he farther 
proceeded to construct additional fortifications around the islet of 
Ortygia, to augment his standing army of mercenaries, and to build 
fresh ships. Feeling more than ever that his dominion was repug- 
mant to the Syracusans, and rested only on naked force, he thus 
surrounded himself with precautions probably stronger than any 
other Grecian despot had ever accumulated. He was yet farther 
strengthened by the pronounced and active support of Sparta, now 
at the maximum of her imperial ascendency ;' and by the presence 
of the mighty Lysander at Syracuse as her ambassador to counte- 
mance and exalt him.2 The Spartan alliance, however, did not 
prevent him from enrolling among his mercenaries a considerable 
fraction of the Messenians, the bitter enemies of Sparta; who were 
now driven out of Naupaktus and Kephallenia, with no other pos- 
session left except their arms!— and whose restoration to Pele 
ponnesus by Epaminondas, about thirty years afterwards, has beea 
described in a preceding chapter. 

So large a mercenary force, while the people in Syracuse were 
prostrate and in no condition for resistance, naturally tempted Dio- 
nysius to seek conquest as well as plunder beyond the border. Not 
choosing as yet to provoke a war with Carthage, he turned his 
arms to the north and north-west of the Syracusan territory ; the 
Grecian (Chalkidic or Ionic) cities, Naxus, Katana, and Leontini 
—and the Sikels, towards the centre of Sicily. The three Chal- 
kidic cities were the old enemies of Syracuse, but Leontini had 
been conquered by the Syracusans even before the Athenian expe- 
dition, and remained as a Syracusan possession until the last peace 
with the Carthaginians, when it had been declared independent. 
Naxus and Katana had contrived to retain their independence 
against Syracuse, even after the ruin of the Athenian armament 
under Nikias. At the head of a powerful force, Dionysius marched 
out from Syracuse first against the town of Etna, occupied by 8 
considerable body of Syracusan exiles hostile to his dominion 


' Diodor. xiv, 10. Καὶ τὰ λοιπὰ παρεσκευάζετο πρὸς τὴν ἀσφάλειαν TE 
τυραννίδος, ὡς ἂν ἔργοις ἤδη πεῖραν εἰληφὼς, ὅτι πᾶν ὑπομένουσιν οἱ Συρακοίν» 
φιοι χάριν Tov μὴ δουλεύειν. 

* Plutarch, Lysander, ec. 2. 8 Dioder. xiv, 34. 
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Though the place was strong by situation,! yet these men, too fee 
ble to resist, were obliged to evacuate it; upon which he proceeded 
to attack J.eontini. But on summoning the inhabitants to surren- 
der, he foc nd his propositions rejected, and every preparation made 
for a strenuous defence; so that he could do nothing more than 
plunder the territory around, and then advanced onward into the 
interior Sikel territory, towards Enna and Erbita. But his march 
in this direction was little more than a feint, for the purpese of 
masking his real views upon Naxus and Katana, with both which 
cities he had already opened intrigues. Arkesilaus, general of 
Katana, and Prokles, general of Naxus, were both carrying on 
corrupt negotiations for the purpose of selling to him the liberty 
of their native cities. Until the negotiations were completed, Dio- 
nysius wished to appear as if turning his arms elsewhere, and 
therefore marched against Enna. Here he entered into conspiracy 
with an Ennzan citizen named Aeimnestus, whom he instigated 
to seize the sceptre of his native town, —by promises of assistance, 
on condition of being himself admitted afterwards. Aeimnestus 
made the attempt and succeeded, but did not fulfil his engagement 
to Dionysius; who resented this proceeding so vehemently, that 
he assisted the Ennzans in putting down Aeimnestus, delivered 
him as prisoner into their hands, and then retired, satisfied with 
such revenge, without farther meddling. He next marched against 
Erbita, before which he passed his time with little or no result, 
until the bribes promised at Naxus and Katana had taken effect. 
At length the terms were fully settled. Dionysius was admitted 
at night by Arkesilaus into Katana, seized the city, disarmed the 
inhabitants, and planted there a powerful garrison. Naxus was next 
put into his hands, by the like corruption on the part of Prokles ; 
who was rewarded with a large bribe, and with the privilege of 
preserving his kinsmen. Both cities were given up to be plun- 
dered by his soldiers; after which the walls as well as the houses 
were demolished, and the inhabitants sold as slaves. The disman- 
tled site of Katana was then assigned to a body of Campanian 
mercenaries in the service of Dionysius, who however retained in 
his possession hostages for their fidelity ;2 the site of Naxus to the 
indigenous Sikels in the neighborhood. These captures struck 80 


1 Diodo: xiv, 58. 3 Dic tor. xiv, 61 
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much terror into the Leontines, that when Dionysius renewed his 
attack upon them, they no longer felt competent to resist. He re- 
quired them to surrender their city, to remove to Syracuse, and 
there to reside for the future as citizens; which term meant, at 
the actual time, as subjects of his despotism. The Leontines obeyed 
the requisition, and their city thus again became an appendage of 
Syracuse. ! 

These conquests of Dionysius, achieved mainly by corrupting 
the generals of Naxos and Katana, were of serious moment, and 
spread so much alarm among the Sikels of the interior, that Arch- 
onides, the Sikel prince of Erbita, thought it prudent to renounce 
his town and soil; withdrawing to a new site beyond the Nebrode 
mountains, on the northern coast of the island, more out of the 
reach of Syracusan attack. Here, with his mercenary soldiers 
and with a large portion of his people who voluntarily accompa- 
nied him, he founded the town of Alesa.? 

Strengthened at home by these successes abroad, the sanguine 
despot of Syracuse was stimulated to still greater enterprises. 
He resolved to commence aggressive war with the Carthaginians. 
But against such formidable enemies, large preparations were 
indispensable, defensive as well as offensive, before his design 
could be proclaimed. First, he took measures to ensure the de- 
fensibility of Syracuse against all contingencies. Five Grecian 
cities on the south of the island, one of them the second in Sicily, 
had already undergone the deplorable fate of being sacked by a 
Carthaginian host ; a calamity, which might possibly be in reserve 
for Syracuse also, especially if she herself provoked a war, unless 
the most elaborate precautions were taken to render a successful 
blockade impossible. 

Now the Athenian blockade under Nikias had impressed valu- 
able lessons on the mind of every Syracusan. The city had then 
been well-nigh blocked up by a wall of circumvallation carried 
from sea to sea; which was actually more than half completed, 
and would have been entirely completed, had the original com- 


' Diodor. xiv, 15. 
? Diodor. xiv, 16. This Archonides may probably have been son of the 
Sikel prince Archonides, who, having taken active part as an ally of Nikias 


and the Athenian invaders against Syracuse, died just before Gylippus 
reached Sicily (Thucyd. vii, 1). 
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mander been Demosthenes instead of Nikias. The prodigious 
importance of the slope of Epipole to the safety of the city had 
been demonstrated by the most unequivocal evidence. In my 
seventh volume, I have already described the site of Syracuse 
and the relation of this slope to the outer city called Achradina. 
Epipole was a gentle ascent west of Achradina. It was bor- 
dered, along both the north side and the south side, by lines of 
descending cliff, cut down precipitously, about twenty feet deep in 
their lowest part. These lines of cliff nearly converged at the 
summit of the slope, called Euryalus ; leaving a narrow pass or 
road between elevated banks, which communicated with the coun- 
try both north and west of Syracuse. Epipole thus formed a 
triangle upon an inclined plane, sloping upward from its base, the 
outer wall of Achradina, to its apex at Euryalus; and having its 
two sides formed, the one by the northern, the other by the south- 
ern, line of cliffs. This apex formed a post of the highest impor- 
tance, commanding the narrow road which approached Epipole 
from its western extremity or summit, and through which alone it 
was easy for an army to get on the declivity of Epipole, since the 
cliffs on each side were steep, though less steep on the northern 
side than on the southern.!' Unless an enemy acquired possession 
of this slope, Syracuse could never be blocked up from the north- 
ern sea at Trogilus to the Great Harbor; an enterprise, which 
Nikias and the Athenians were near accomplishing, because they 
first surprised from the northward the position of Euryalus, and 
from thence poured down upon the slope of Epipole. I have 
already described, in my seventh volume, how the arrival of Gy- 
lippus deprived them of superiority in the field, ata time when 
their line of circumvallation was already half finished, — having 
been carried from the centre of Epipole southward down to Great 
Harbor, and being partially completed from the same point across 
the northern half of Epipole to the sea at Trogilus ; how he next 
intercepted their farther progress, by carrying out, from the outer 
wall of Achradina, a cross wall traversing their intended line of 
circumvallation and ending at the northern cliff; how he finally 
erected a fort or guard-post on the summit of Euryalus, which he 


1 See the Dissertation of Saverio Cavallari,— Sur Topographie von 
Syrakus (Gottingen, 1845), p. 22. 
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connected wih the cross-wall just mentioned by a single wall of 
junction carried down the slope of Epipole.' 

Both the danger which Syracuse had then incurred, and the 
means whereby it had been obviated, were fresh in the recollec- 
tion of Dionysius. Since the Athenian siege, the Syracusans 
may perhaps have preserved the fort erected by Gylippus near 
Euryalus ; but they had pulled down the wall of junction, the 
cross-wall, and the outer wall of protection constructed between 
the arrival of Nikias in Sicily and his commencement of the siege, 
enclosing the sacred precinct of Apollo Temenites. ‘Te outer 
eity of Syracuse was thus left with nothing but the wall of Ach- 
radina, with its two suburbs or excrescences, Tyché and Neapo- 
lis. Dionysius now resolved to provide for Syracuse a protection 
substantially similar to that contrived by Gylippus, yet more com- 
prehensive, elaborate, and permanent. He carried out an outer 
line of defence, starting from the sea near the port called Trogi- 
lus, enclosing the suburb called Tyché (which adjoined Achradina 
to the north-west), and then ascending westward, along the brink 
of the northern cliff of Epipole, to the summit of that slope at 
Euryalus. The two extremities thus became connected together, 
—not as in the time of Gylippus,? by a single cross-wall carried 
out from the city-wall to the northern cliff, and then joined at an 
angle by another single wall descending the slope of Epipole 
from Euryalus, but, — by one continuous new line bordering the 
northern cliff down to the sea. And the new line, instead of being 
a mere single wall, was now built under the advice of the best 
engineers, with lofty and frequent towers interspersed throughout 
its length, to serve both as means of defence and as permanent 
quarters for soldiers. Its length was thirty stadia (about three 
and a half English miles); it was constructed of large stones 
carefully hewn, some of them four feet in length. The quarries 
at hand supplied abundant materials, and for the labor necessary, 
Dionysius brought together all the population of the city and its 
neighborhood, out of whom he selected sixty thousand of the most 


$$ — —_—— 


See, for a farther exposition of these points, my account of the siege 
of Syracuse by the Athenians, Vol. VII, ch. lix, Ix. 


* Thucyd. vi, 75. 
? Diodor. xiv, 18. λίϑων τετραπόδων. The stones may have been cubes 


of four feet; but this does not certainly appear 
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mander been Demosthenes instead of Nikias. The prodigious 
importance of the slope of Epipole to the safety of the city had 
been demonstrated by the most unequivocal evidence. In my 
seventh volume, I have already described the site of Syracuse 
and the relation of this slope to the outer city called Achradina. 
Epipole was a gentle ascent west of Achradina. It was bor- 
dered, along both the north side and the south side, by lines of 
descending cliff, cut down precipitously, about twenty feet deep in 
their lowest part. These lines of cliff nearly converged at the 
summit of the slope, called Euryalus ; leaving a narrow pass or 
road between elevated banks, which communicated with the coun- 
try both north and west of Syracuse. Epipole thus formed a 
triangle upon an inclined plane, sloping upward from its base, the 
outer wall of Achradina, to its apex at Euryalus; and having its 
two sides formed, the one by the northern, the other by the south- 
ern, line of cliffs. This apex formed a post of the highest impor- 
tance, commanding the narrow road which approached Epipole 
from its western extremity or summit, and through which alone it 
was easy for an army to get on the declivity of Epipole, since the 
cliffs on each side were steep, though less steep on the northern 
side than on the southern.! Unless an enemy acquired possession 
of this slope, Syracuse could never be blocked up from the north- 
ern sea at Trogilus to the Great Harbor; an enterprise, which 
Nikias and the Athenians were near accomplishing, because they 
first surprised from the northward the position of Euryalus, and 
from thence poured down upon the slope of Epipole. I have 
already described, in my seventh volume, how the arrival of Gy- 
lippus deprived them of superiority in the field, at a time when 
their line of circumvallation was already half finished, — having 
been carried from the centre of Epipola southward down to Great 
Harbor, and being partially completed from the same point across 
the northern half of Epipole to the sea at Trogilus ; how he next 
intercepted their farther progress, by carrying out, from the outer 
wall of Achradina, a cross wall traversing their intended line of 
circumvallation and ending at the northern cliff; how he finally 
erected a fort or guard-post on the summit of Euryalus, which he 


1 See the Dissertation of Saverio Cavallari, — Sur Topographie von 
Syrakus (Gottingen, 1845), Ὁ. 22. 
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connected wi.h the cross-wall just mentioned by a single wall of 
junction carried down the slope of Epipolz.' 

Both the danger which Syracuse had then incurred, and the 
means whereby it had been obviated, were fresh in the recollec- 
tion of Dionysius. Since the Athenian siege, the Syracusans 
may perhaps have preserved the fort erected by Gylippus near 
Euryalus ; but they had pulled down the wall of junction, the 
cross-wall, and the outer wall of protection constructed between 
the arrival of Nikias in Sicily and his commencement of the siege, 
enclosing the sacred precinct of Apollo Temenites. ‘The outer 
eity of Syracuse was thus left with nothing but the wall of Ach- 
radina, with its two suburbs or excrescences, Tyché and Neapo- 
lis. Dionysius now resolved to provide for Syracuse a protection 
substantially similar to that contrived by Gylippus, yet more com- 
prehensive, elaborate, and permanent. He carried out an outer 
line of defence, starting from the sea near the port called Trogi- 
lus, enclosing the suburb called Tyche (which adjoined Achradina 
to the north-west), and then ascending westward, along the brink 
of the northern cliff of Epipola, to the summit of that slope at 
Euryalus. The two extremities thus became connected together, 
— not as in the time of Gylippus,2 by a single cross-wall carried 
out from the city-wall to the northern cliff, and then joined at an 
angle by another single wall descending the slope of Epipole 
from Euryalus, but, —by one continuous new line bordering the 
northern cliff down to the sea. And the new line, instead of being 
a mere single wall, was now built under the advice of the best 
engineers, with lofty and frequent towers interspersed throughout 
its length, to serve both as means of defence and as permanent 
quarters for soldiers. [8 length was thirty stadia (about three 
and a half English miles); it was constructed of large stones 
carefully hewn, some of them four feet in length The quarries 
at hand supplied abundant materials, and for the labor necessary, 
Dionysius brought together all the population of the city and its 
neighborhood, out of whom he selected sixty thousand of the most 
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See, for a farther exposition of these points, my account of the siege 
of Syracuse by the Athenians, Vol. VII, ch. lix, Ix. 
* Thucyd. vi, 75. 
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effective hands, to work on the wall. Others were ordered tw cut 
the stones in the quarry, while six thousand teams of oxen were 
put in harness to draw them to the spot. Tbe work was set out 
by furlongs and by smaller spaces of one hundred feet each, te 
regiments of suitable number, each under the direction of an 
overseer. ! 

As yet, we have heard little about Dionysius except acts of 
fraud, violence, and spoliation, for the purpose of establishing his 
own dominion over Syracuse, and aggrandizing himself by new 
conquests on the borders. But this new fortification was a work 
of different import. Instead of being, like his forts and walls in 
Ortygia, a guardhouse both of defence and aggression merely for 
himself against the people of Syracuse, — it was a valuable pro- 
tection to the people, and to himself along with them, against for- 
eign besiegers. It tended much to guarantee Syracuse from those 
disasters which had so recently befallen Agrigentum and the other 
cities. Accordingly, it was exceeding popular among the Syra- 
cusans, and produced between them and Dionysius a sentiment 
of friendship and harmony such as had not before been seen. 
Every man labored at the work not merely with good will, but 
with enthusiasm; while the despot himself displayed unwearied 
zeal, passing whole days on the spot, and taking part in all the 
hardship and difficulty. He showed himself everywhere amidst 
the mass, as an unguarded citizen, without suspicion or reserve, im 
marked contrast with the harshness of his previous demeanor,? 
proclaiming rewards for the best and most rapid workmen; he 
also provided attendance or relief for those whose strength gave 
way. Such was the emulation thus inspired, that the numbers 
assembled, often toiling by night as well as by day, completed the 
whole wall in the space of twenty days. The fort at Euryalus, 
which formed the termination of this newly-constructed line of 
wall, is probably not to be understood as comprised within so short 
a period of execution ; at least in its complete consummation. 
For the defences provided at this fort (either now or at a later 


1 Diodor. xiv, 18. 

9 Diodor. xiv, 18. Καϑόλου δὲ ἀποϑέμενος τὸ τῆς ἀρχῆς βάρος, ᾿διώτην 
αὐτὸν ἀπέδείκνυε, etc. 

Compare cap. 45 and cap. 47 --- μεσοῦντες τὸ βάρος τῆς τῶν Φοινίκων tne 
κρατείας, etc. 
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period) were prodigious in extent as well as elaborate in work 
manship; and the remains of them exhibit, even to modern ob- 
servers, the most complete specimen preserved to us of ancient 
fortification! To bring them into such a condition must have 
occupied a longer time than twenty days. Even as to the wall 
perhaps, twenty days is rather to be understood as indicating the 
time required for the essential continuity of its line, leaving tow- 
ers, gates, etc., to be added afterwards. 

To provide defence fer Syracuse against a besieging army, how- 
ever, was only a small part of the extensive schemes of Diony- 
sius. What he meditated was aggressive war against the Cartha- 
ginians ; for which purpose, he not only began to accumulate pre- 
parations of every kind on the most extensive scale, but also mod- 
ified his policy both towards the Syracusans and towards the other 
Sicilian Greeks. 

Towards the Syracusans his conduct underwent a material 
change. The cruelty and oppression which had hitherto marked 
his dominion was discontinued ; he no longer put men to death, or 
sent them into banishment, with the same merciless hand as before 
In place of such tyranny, he now substituted comparative mild- 
ness, forbearance, and conciliation.2 Where the system had be- 
fore been so fraught with positive maltreatment to many and 
alarm to all, the mitigation of it must have been sensibly as well 
as immediately felt. And when we make present to our minds 
the relative position of Dionysius and the Syracusans, we shall 
see that the evil inflicted by his express order by no means repre- 
sented the whole amount of evil which they suffered. He occu- 
pied the impregnable fortress of Ortygia, with the entire harbor, 
docks, and maritime means of the city. The numerous garrison 
in his pay, and devoted to him, consisted in great part of barbaric 
er non-Hellenic sol liers and of liberated slaves, probably also non- 
Hellenic. The Syracusans resident in the outer city and around 
were not only destitute of the means of defensive concert and 


' According to the testimony of Saverio Cavallari, the architect under 
whose directions the excavations were made in 1839, whereby these remains 
were first fully disclosed (Zur Topographie von Syrakus, p. 21) 

3 Diodor. xiv, 45. ᾿Απετίϑετο γὰρ ἤδη TO πικρὸν τῆς τυραννίδος, καὶ με- 
ταβαλλόμενος εἰς ἐπιείκειαν, φιλανϑρωπότερον npxe τὼν ὑποτεταγμένων, obre 
φονεύων, οὔτε φυγάδας ποιῶν. καϑάπερ ε ἐώϑει. 
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organization, but were also disarmed. For these mercenaries 
either pay was to be provided from the contributions of the citi- 
zens, or lands from their properties; for them, and for other par 
tisans also, Dionysius had enforced spoliations and tansfers of land 
and house-property by wholesale.! Now, while the despot him- 
self was inflicting tyrannical sentences for his own purposes, we 
may be sure that these men, the indispensable instruments of his 
tyranny, would neither of themselves be disposed to respect the 
tranquillity of the other citizens, nor be easily constrained to do so. 
It was not, therefore, merely from the systematic misrule of the 
chief that the Syracusans had to suffer, but also trom the inso- 
lence and unruly appetites of the subordinates. And accordingly 
they would be doubly gainers, when Dionysius, from anxiety to 
attack the Carthaginians, thought it prudent to soften the rigor of 
his own proceedings; since his example, and in case of need his 
interference, would restrict the license of his own partisans. The 
desire for foreign conquest made it now his interest to conciliate 
some measure of good-will from the Syracusans; or at least to 
silence antipathies which might become embarrassing if they 
broke out in the midst of a war. And he had in this case the 
advantage of resting on another antipathy, powerful and genuine 
in their minds. Hating as well as fearing Carthage, the Syracu- 
sans cordially sympathized in the aggressive schemes of Diony- 
sius against her; which held out a prospect of relief from the 
tyranny under which they groaned, and some chance of procuring 
a restoration of the arms snatched from them.? 

Towards the Sicilian Greeks, also, the conduct of Dionysius 
was mainly influenced by his anti-Carthaginian projects, which 
made him eager to put aside, or at least to defer, all possibilities 
ef war in other quarters. The inhabitants of Rhegium, on the 
Italian side of the Strait of Messina, had recently manifested a 
disposition to attack him. They were of common Chalkidic ori- 
gin with Naxos and Katana, the two cities which Dionysius had 
recently conquered and enslaved. Sixteen years before, when the 
powerful Athenian armament visited Sicily with the ostensible 
view of protecting the Chalkidic cities against Syracuse, the Rhe- 
gines in spite of their fellowship of race, had refused the invita- 
tion of Nikias3 to lend assistance, being then afraid of Athens 


' Dindor. xiv, 7 2 Diodor. xiv, 45. 3 Thucyd. vi 46 
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But subsequent painful experience had taught them, that to res 
idents in or near Sicily, Syracuse was the more formidable enemy 
of the two. The ruin of Naxus and Katana, with the great ex 
tension of Syracusan dominion northward, had filled them with 
apprehension from Dionysius, similar to the fears of Carthage, 
inspired to the Syracusans themselves by the disasters of Agri- 
gentum and Gela. Anxious to revenge their enslaved kinsmen, 
the Rhegines projected an attack upon Dionysius before his 
power should become yet more formidable; a resolution, in whicb 
they were greatly confirmed by the instigations of the Syracu- 
gan exiles (now driven from /Etna and the other neighboring cit- 
ies to Rhegium), confident in their assurances that insurrection 
would break out against Dionysius at Syracuse, so soon as any 
foreign succor should be announced as approaching. Envoys 
were sent across the strait to Messéné, soliciting cooperation 
against Dionysius, upon the urgent plea that the ruin of Naxus 
and Katana could not be passed over, either in generosity or in 
prudence, by neighbors on either side of the strait. These rep- 
resentations made so much impression on the generals of Messené, 
that without consulting the public assembly, they forthwith sum- 
moned the military force of the city, and marched along with the 
Rhegines towards the Syracusan frontier, —six thousand Rhe- 
gine and four thousand Messenian hoplites, — six hundred Rhe- 
gine and four hundred Messenian horsemen, — with fifty Rhegine 
triremes. But when they reached the frontiers of the Messenian 
territory, a large portion of the soldiers refused to follow their 
generals farther. A citizen named Laomedon headed the oppo- 
sition, contending that the generals had no authority to declare 
war without a public vote of the city, and that it was imprudent 
to attack Dionysius unprovoked. Such was the effect of these 
remonstrances, that the Messenian soldiers returned back to their 
city; while the Rhegines, believing themselves to be inadequate 
to the enterprise single handed, went home also.! 

Apprised of the attack meditated, Dionysius had already led 
his troops to defend the Syracusan frontier. But he now recon- 
ducted them back to Syracuse, and listened favorably to proposi- 
tions for peace which speedily reached him, from Rhegium and 


1 Diodor. xiv, 40. 
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Messéné.! He was anxious to conciliate ther for the present, at 
all price, in order that the Carthaginians, when he came to exe 

cute his plans, might find no Grecian allies to cooperat . with them 
in Sicily. He acquired an influence in Messéné, by making to 
the city large concessions of conterminous territory ; on which 
side of the border, or how acquired, we do not know. He farther 
endeavored to open an intimate connection with Rhegium by mar- 
rying a Rhegine wife; with which view he sent a formal message 
to the citizens, asking permission to contract such an alliance, ac- 
companied with a promise to confer upon them important t enefits, 
both in territorial aggrandizement and in other ways. Aftera public 
debate, the Rhegines declined his proposition. The feeling in 
their city was decidedly hostile to Dionysius, as the recent de- 
stroyer of Naxus and Katana; and it appears that some of the 
speakers expressed themselves with contemptuous asperity, re 
marking that the daughter of the public executioner was the only 
fit wife for him.2 Taken by itself, the refusal would be sufficiently 
galling to Dionysius. But when coupled with such insulting re- 
marks (probably made in public debate in the presence of his own 
envoys, for it seems not credible that the words should have been 
embodied in the formal reply or resolution of the assembly 3), it 
left the bitterest animosity ; a feeling, which we shall hereafter 
find in full operation. 

Refused at Rhegium, Dionysius sent to prefer a similar request, 
with similar offers, at the neighboring city of Lokri; where it was 
favorably entertained. It is remarkable that Aristotle comments 
upon this acquiescence of the Lokrians as an act of grave impru- 
dence, and as dictated only by the anxiety of the principal citizens, 
in an oligarchical government, to seek for aggrandizement to them- 
selves out of such an alliance. The request would not have been 
granted (Aristotle observes) either in a democracy or in a well- 
regulated aristocracy. The marital connection now contracted by 
Dionysius with a Lokrian female, Doris, the daughter of a citizen 
of distinction named Xenetus, produced as an ultimate conse 


’ Diodor. xiv, 40. 2 Diodor. xiv, 44, 106, 107. 

3 Diodorus, when he first mentions the answer, does not give this remark 
as comprised in it; though he afterwards alludes to it as having been said 
to be (φασὶ) so comprised (xix. 44-107). 
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quence the overthrow of the oligarchy of Lokri.! And even 
among the Lokrians, the request was not granted without opposi 
tion. A citizen named Aristeides (one of the companions of 
Plato), whose daughter Dionysius had solicited in marriage, re- 
turned for answer that he would rather see her dead than united 
toadespot. In revenge for this bitter reply, Dionysius caused 
the sons of Aristeides to be put to death.? 

But the amicable relations which Dionysius was at so much 
pains to establish with the Greek cities near the Strait of Mes 
séné, were destined chiefly to leave him free for preparations 
against Carthage ; which preparations he now commenced on & 
gigantic scale. Efforts so great and varied, combined not merely 
with forecast but with all the scientific appliances then available, 
have not hitherto come before us throughout this history. The 
terrible effect with which Hannibal had recently employed his 
battering-machines against Selinus and Himera, stimulated Diony- 
sius to provide himself with the like implements in greater abun- 
dance than any Greek general had ever before possessed. He 
collected at Syracuse, partly by constraint, partly by allurement, 
all the best engineers, mechanists, armorers, artisans, etc., whom 
Sicily or Italy could furnish. He set them upon the construction 
of machines and other muniments of war, and upon the manufac 
ture of arms offensive as well as defensive, with the greatest poe 
sible assiduity. The arms provided were of great variety; not 
merely such as were suitable for Grecian soldiers, heavy or light, 
but also such as were in use among the different barbaric tribes 
around the Mediterranean, Gauls, Iberians, Tyrrhenians, etc., from 
whom Dionysius intended to hire mercenaries; so that every dif- 
ferent soldier would be furnished, on arriving, with the sort of 
weapon which had become habitual to him. All Syracuse became 
a bustling military workshop, —not only the market-places, por 
ticos, palestra, and large private houses, but also the fore-cham- 


' Aristot. Politic. v, 6,7. "Ere διὰ τὸ πάσας τὰς ἀριστοκρατικὰς πολιτείας 
ὀλιγαρχικὰς εἶναι, μᾶλλον πλεονεκτοῦσιν οἱ γνώριμοι" οἷον Kai ἐν Λακεδαίμονι 
εἰς ὀλίγους αἱ οὔσιαι ἔρχονται, καὶ ἔξεστι ποιεῖν ὅτι ἂν ϑέλωσι τοῖς γνωρίμοις 
μᾶλλον, καὶ κηδεύειν Ste ϑέλουσι. Διὸ καὶ ἡ Δοκρῶν πολίτεια ἀπώλετο ἐκ 
τῆς πρὸς Διονύσιον κηδείας. ὃ ἐν δημοκρατίᾳ οὐκ ἂν ἐγένετο, abd? ἂν ἐν 
ἀριστοκρατίᾳ τὺ μεμιγμένῃ. 

3 Plutarch Timole’a, c. 6. 
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bers and back-chambers of the various temples. Dionysius dis- 
tributed the busy multitude into convenient divisions, each with 
some eminent citizen as superintendent. Visiting them in person 
frequently, and reviewing their progress, he recompensed largely, 
and invited to his table, those who produced the greatest amount 
of finished work. As he farther offered premiums for inventive 
skill, the competition of ingenious mechanists originated several 
valuable warlike novelties; especially the great projectile engine 
for stones and darts, called Catapulta, which was now for the first 
time devised. We are told that the shields fabricated during this 
season of assiduous preparation were not less than one hundred 
and forty thousand in number, and the breast-plates fourteen thou- 
sand, many of them unrivalled in workmanship, destined for the 
body-guard and the officers. Helmets, spears, daggers, etc., with 
other arms and weapons in indefinite variety, were multiplied in 
corresponding proportion.! The magazines of arms, missiles, 
machines, and muniments of war in every variety, accumulated 
in Ortygia, continued stupendous in amount through the whole 
life of Dionysius, and even down to the downfall of his son.? 

If the preparations for land-warfare were thus stupendous, those 
for sea-warfare were fully equal, if not superior. The docks of 
Syracuse were filled with the best ship-builders, carpenters, and 
artisans ; numerous wood-cutters were sent to cut ship-timber on 
the well-clothed slopes of AXtna and the Calabrian Apennines ; 
teams of oxen were then provided to drag it to the coast, from 
whence it was towed in rafts to Syracuse. The existing naval 
establishment of Syracuse comprised one hundred and ten tri- 
remes; the existing docks contained one hundred and fifty ship- 
houses, or covered slips for the purpose either of building or hous- 
ing atrireme. But this was very inadequate to the conceptions 
of Dionysius, who forthwith undertook the construction of one 
hundred and sixty new ship-houses, each competent to hold twa 
vessels, — and then commenced the building of new ships of war 
to the number of two hundred; while he at the same time put all 


! Diodor. xiv, 42, 43. 

The historian Philistus had described with much minuteness these war- 
like preparations of Dionysius. Diodorus has probably abridged from him 
(Philisti Fragment. xxxiv, ed. Marx and ed. Didot.) 

* Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 13. 
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the existing vessels and docks into the best state of repair. Here 
too, as in the case of the catapulta, the ingenuity of his architects 
enabled him to stand forth as a maritime inventor. As yet, the 
largest ship of war which had ever moved on the Grecian or 
Mediterranean waters, was the trireme, which was rowed by three 
banks or tiers of oars. It was now three centuries since the first 
trireme had been constructed at Corinth and Samos by the inven- 
tive skill of the Corinthian Ameinokles:! it was not until the 
period succeeding the Persian invasion that even triremes had 
become extensively employed; nor had any larger vessels ever 
been thought of. The Athenians, who during the interval be- 
tween the Persian invasion and their great disaster at Syracuse 
bad stood preéminent and set the fashion in all nautical matters, 
were under no inducement to build above the size of the trireme. 
As their style of manceuvring consisted of rapid evolutions and 
ehanges in the ship’s direction, for the purpose of striking the 
weak parts of an enemy’s ship with the beak of their own, — 80, 
if the size of their ship had been increased, her capacity for such 
nimble turns and movements would have been diminished. But 
the Syracusans had made no attempt to copy the rapid evolutions 
of the Athenian navy. On the contrary, when fighting against 
the latter in the confined harbor of Syracuse? they had found 
every advantage in their massive build of ships, and straightfore 
ward impact of bow driven against bow. For them, the larger 
ships were the more suitable and efficient; so that Dionysius οὗ 
his naval architects, full of ambitious aspirations, now struck out 
the plan of building ships of war with four or five banks of oars 
instead of three; that is, quadriremes, or quinqueremes, instead 
of triremes.2 Not only did the Syracusan despot thus equip 8 
naval force equal in number of ships to Athens in her best days; 
but he also exhibited ships larger than Athens had ever possessed, 
or than Greece had ever conceived. 

In all these offensive preparations against Carthage, as in the 
previous defences on Epipolz, the spontaneous impulse of the Sy- 
racusans generally went hand in hand with Dionysius.4 Their 


λ Thucyd. i, 13. * Thucyd. vii, 36-62. 3 Diodor. xiv, 42. 

4 Diodor. xiv, 41. Συμπροϑυμουμένων δὲ τῶν Συρακουσίων τῇ τοῦ Atove 
σίου προαιρέσει, πολλὴν συνέβαινε γενέσϑαι τὴν φιλοτιμίαν περὶ τὺν “OD 
ὅπλων κατασκευήν. 
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sympathy and concurrence greatly promoted the success >f his 
efforts, for this immense equipment against the common enemy. 
Even with all this sympathy, indeed, we are at a loss to under- 
stand, nor are we at all informed, how he found money to meet 86 
prodigious an outlay. 

After the material means for war had thus been completed,— 
an operation which can hardly have occupied less than two or 
three years, — it remained to levy men. On this point, the ideas 
of Dionysius were not less aspiring. Besides his own numerous 
standing force, he enlisted all the most effective among the Syra- 
cusan citizens, as well as from the cities in his dependency. He 
sent friendly addresses, and tried to acquire popularity, among the 
general body of Greeks throughout the island. Of his large fleet, 
one-half was manned with Syracusan rowers, marines, and officers; 
the other half with seamen enlisted from abroad. He farther sent 
envoys both to Italy and to Peloponnesus to obtain auxiliaries, 
with offers of the most liberal pay. From Sparta, now at the 
height of her power, and courting his alliance as a means of per- 
petuity to her own empire, he received such warm encouragement, 
that he was enabled to enlist no inconsiderable numbers in Pelo- 
ponnesus ; while many barbaric or non-Hellenic soldiers from the 
western regions near the Mediterranean were hired also.! He at 
length succeeded, to his satisfaction, in collecting an aggregate 
army, formidable not less from numbers and bravery, than from 
elaborate and diversified equipment. His large and well-stocked 
armory (already noticed) enabled him to furnish each newly-arrived 
soldier, from all the different nations, with native and appropriate 
weapons.” 

When all his preparations were thus complete, his last step was 
to celebrate his nuptials, a few days previous to the active com- 
mencement of the war. He married, at one and the same time, 
two wives, —the Lokrian Doris (already mentioned), and a Syra- 
cusan woman named Aristomaché, daughter of his partisan Hip- 
parinus (and sister of Dion, respecting whom much will occur 
hereafter). The first use made of one among his newly-invented 
quinquereme vessels, was to sail to Lokri, decked out in the richest 
ornaments of gold and silver, for the purpose of conveying Doria 


1 Diodor. xiv, 43, 44. 45 Diodor. xiv, 41 
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in state to Ortygia. Aristomaché was also brought to his house 
in a splendid chariot with four white horses.! He celebrated his 
nuptials with both of them in his house on the same day ; no one 
knew which bed-chamber he visited first ; and both cf them con- 
tinued constantly to live with him at the same table, with equal 
dignity, for many years. He had three children by Doris, the 
eldest of whom was Dionysius the Younger; and four by Aris 
tomaché; but the latter was for a considerable time childless ; 
which greatly chagrined Dionysius. Ascribing her barrenness to 
magical incantations, he put to death the mother of his other wife 
Doris, as the alleged worker of these mischievous influences. It 
was the rumor at Syracuse that Aristomaché was the most beloved 
of the two. But Dionysius treated both of them well, and both 
of them equally; moreover his son by Doris succeeded him, though 
he had two sons by the other. His nuptials were celebrated with 
banquets and festive recreations, wherein all the Syracusan citizens 
as well as the soldiers partook. The scene was probably the more 
grateful to Dionysius, as he seems at this moment, when every 
man’s mind was full of vindictive impulse and expected victory 
against Carthage, to have enjoyed a real short-lived popularity, 
and to have been able to move freely among the people; without 
that fear of assassination which habitually tormented his life even 
in his inmost privacy and bedchamber — and that extremity of 
suspicion which did not except either his wives or his daughters. 

After a few days devoted to such fellowship and festivity, Dio- 
nysius convoked a public assembly, for the purpose of formally 
announcing the intended war. He reminded the Syracusans tha: 
the Carthaginians were common enemies to Greeks in general, but 
most of all to the Sicilian Greeks —as recent events but too plainly 
testified. He appealed to their generous sympathies on behalf of 
the five Hellenic cities, in the southern part of the island, which 
had lately undergone the miseries of capture by the generals of 
Carthage, and were still groaning under her yoke. Nothing pre- 
vented Carthage (he added) from attempting to extend her 
dominion over the rest of the island, except the pestilence under 
which she had herself been suffering in Africa. To the Syracusans 


1 Diodor. xiv, 44; Xvi, 6. ? Plutarch, Dion. c. 3. 
3 Cicero, Tuse. Disp. v, 20, 57-63; Valer. Maxim. ix, 13; Diodor. xiv, 2 
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this ought to be an imperative stimulus for attacking her at canct, 
and rescuing their Hellenic brethren, before she had time to recover.! 

These motives were really popular and impressive. There was 
besides another inducement, which weighed with Dionysius to 
hasten the war, though he probably did not dwell upon it in his 
public address to the Syracusans. He perceived that various Sicil- 
tan Greeks were migrating voluntarily with their properties into 
the territory of Carthage; whose dominion, though hateful and 
oppressive, was, at least while untried, regarded by many with less 
terror than his dominion when actually suffered. By commencing 
hostilities at once, he expected not only to arrest such emigration, 
but to induce such Greeks as were actually subjects of Carthage 
to throw off her yoke and join him.? 

Loud acclamations from the Syracusan assembly hailed the 
proposition for war with Carthage ; a proposition, which only con- 
verted into reality what had been long the familiar expectation of 
every man. And the war was rendered still more popular by the 
permission, which Dionysius granted forthwith, to plunder all the 
Carthaginian residents and mercantile property either in Syra- 
euse or in any of his dependent cities. We are told that there 
were not only several domiciliated Carthaginians at Syracuse, but 
also many loaded vessels belonging to Carthage in the harbor, so 
that the plunder was lucrative? But though such may have been 
the case in ordinary times, it seems hardly credible, that under the 
actual circumstances, any Carthaginian (person or property) can 
have been at Syracuse except by accident ; for war with Carthage 


1 Diodor. xiv, 45 2 Diodor. xiv, 41. 

3 Diodor. xiv, 46 

There were also Greeks, and seemingly Greeks of some consideration, 
who resided at Carthage, and seemed to have continued resident there 
throughout the war between the Carthaginians and Dionysius (Diodor. xiv, 
77). We should infer, from their continuing to reside there, that the Car- 
thaginians did not retaliate upon them the plunder now authorized by Dio- 
nysius against their countrymen resident at Syracuse ; and farther, it affords 
additional probability that the number of Carthaginians actually plundered 
at Syracuse was not considerable. 

For instances of intermarriage, and inter-residence, between Carthage 
and Syracuse, see Herodot. vii, 166; Livy, xxiv, 6. 

Phenician coins have been found in Ortygia, bearing a Pheenician in- 
scription signifying The Island, — which was the usual denomination of Or 
tygia (Movers, Die Phonizier. 1i, 2, p $27). 
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had been long announced, not merely in current talk, but in the 
more unequivocal language of overwhelming preparation. Nor ig 
it easy to understand how the prudent Carthaginian Senate (who 
probably were not less provided with spies at Syracuse than Dio- 
nysius was at Carthage)! can have been so uninformed as to be 
taken by surprise at the last moment, when Dionysius sent thither 
a herald formally declaring war; which herald was not sent until 
after the license for private plunder had been previously granted. 
He peremptorily required the Carthaginians to relinquish their 
dominion over the Greek cities in Sicily,2 as the only means of 
avoiding war. To such a proposition no answer was returned, 
nor probably expected. But the Carthaginians were now so much 
prostrated (like Athens in the second or third years of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war) by depopulation, suffering, terrors, and despondency, 
arising out of the pestilence which beset them in Africa, that they 
felt incompetent to any serious effort, and heard with alarm the 
letter read from Dionysius. There was, however, no alternative, 
so that they forthwith despatched some of their ablest citizens to 
levy troops for the defence of their Sicilian possessions. 

The first news that reached them was indeed appalling. Dio- 
nysius had marched forth with his full power, Syracusan as well 
as foreign, accumulated by so long a preparation. It was a power, 
the like of which had never been beheld in Greece ; greater even 
than that wielded by his predecessor Gelon eighty years before. 
If the contemporaries of Gelon had been struck with awe’ at the 
superiority of his force to anything that Hellas could show else- 
where, as much or more would the same sentiment be felt by those 
who surrounded Dionysius. More intimately still was a similar 
comparison, with the mighty victor of Himera, present to Dio- 
nysius himself. He exulted in setting out with an army yet more 
imposing, against the same enemy, and for the same purpose of 
liberating the maritime cities of Sicily subject to Carthage ;§ 


! Diodor. xiv, 55. Τοῦτο δ᾽ ἐμηχανήσατο (Ἰμίλκων) πρὸς τὸ μηδένα τῶν 
κατασκόπων» ἀπαγγεῖλαι τὸν καταπλοῦν τῷ Διονυσίῳ, ete. 

2 Diodor. xiv, 46, 47. 3 Diodor. xiv, 47. 

* Herodot. vii, 145. Ta δὲ Γελῶνος πρήγματα μέγαλα ἐλέγετο εἶναι, ovda- 
pov Ελληνικῶν τῶν ob πολλὸν μέζω. Compare c. 160-162. 

® Herodot. vii, 158. Gelon’s speech to the Lacedsemonians who come te 
solicit his aid against Xerxes. 
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cities, whose number and importance had since fearfully aug 
mented. 

These subject-cities, from Kamarina on one side of the island to 
Selinus and Himera on the other, though there were a certain 
number of Carthaginian residents established there, had no effec- 
tive standing force to occupy or defend them on the part of Car- 
thage ; whose habit it was to levy large mercenary hosts for the 
special occasion and then to disband them afterwards. Accordingly, 
as soon as Dionysius with his powerful army passed the Syracusan 
border, and entered upon his march westward along the southern 
coast of the island, proclaiming himself as liberator — the most 
‘ntense anti-Carthaginian manifestations burst forth at once, at 
Kamarina, Gela, Agrigentum, Selinus, and Himera. These Greeks 
did not merely copy the Syracusans in plundering the property of 
all Carthaginians found among them, but also seized their persons, 
and put them to death with every species of indignity and torture. 
A frightful retaliation now took place for the cruelties recently 
committed by the Carthaginian armies, in the sacking of Selinus, 
Agrigentum, and the other conquered cities! The Hellenic war- 
practice, in itself sufficiently rigorous, was aggravated into ἃ mer- 
ciless and studied barbarity, analogous to that which had disfigured 
the late proceedings of Carthage and her western mercenaries. 
These “ Sicilian vespers,” which burst out throughout all the south 
of Sicily against the Carthaginian residents, surpassed even the 
memorable massacre known under that name in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, wherein the Angevine knights and soldiers were indeed 
assassinated, but not tortured. Diodorus tells us that the Carthae 
ginians learnt from the retaliation thus suffered, a lesson of fore 
bearance. It will not appear however, from their future conduct, 
that the lesson was much laid to heart ; while it is unhappily cere 


Αὐτοὶ δὲ, ἐμεῦ πρότερον δεηϑέντος βαρβαρικοῦ στρατοῦ συνεπάψασϑαι, ὅτε 
μοι πρὸς Καρχηδονίους νεῖκος συνῆπτο....... ὑποτεινοντός τε τὰ ἐμ- 
πόρια συνελευϑεροῦν, ete. 

1 Diodor. xiv, 46. Οὐ μόνον γὰρ αὐτῶν τὰς οὐσίας διήρπασαν, ἀλλὰ καὶ 
αὐτοὺς συλλαμβάνοντες, πᾶσαν αἰκίαν καὶ ὕβριν εἰς τὰ σώματα αὐτῶν απετί- 
ϑεντο, μνημονεύοντες ὧν αὐτοὶ κατὰ τὴν αἰχμαλωσίαν ἔπαϑον. ᾿Ἐπὶ τοσοῦτον 
δὲ τῆς κατὰ τῶν Φοινίκων τιμωρίας προεβησαν, καὶ τότε καὶ κατὰ τὸν ὕστερον 
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tain, that such interchange of cruelties with less humanized neigh 
bors, contributed to lower in the Sicilian Greeks that measure of 
comparative forbearance which characterized the Hellenic race 
in its own home. 

Elate with this fury of revenge, the citizens of Kamarina, 
Gela, Agrigentum, and Selinus joined Dionysius on his march 
along the coast. He was enabled, from his abundant stock of 
recently fabricated arms, to furnish them with panoplies and wea: 
pons; for it is probable that as subjects of Carthage they had 
been disarmed. Strengthened by all these reinforcements, he 
mustered a force of eighty thousand men, besides more than three 
thousand cavalry ; while the ships of war which accompanied him 
along the coast were nearly two hundred, and the transports, with 
stores and battering machines, not less than five hundred. With 
this prodigious army, the most powerful hitherto assembled under 
Grecian command, he appeared before the Carthaginian settle- 
ment of Motyé, a fortified seaport in a little bay immediately north 
of Cape Lilybzum. ! 

Of the three principal establishments of Carthage in Sicily, — 
Motyé, Panormus (Palermo), and Soloeis, — Motyé was at once 
the nearest to the mother-city,2 the most important, and the most 
devoted. It was situated (like the original Syracuse in Ortygia) 
upon a little islet, separated from Sicily by a narrow strait about 
two-thirds of a mile in breadth, which its citizens had bridged 
over by means of a mole, so as to form a regular, though narrow, 
footpath. It was populous, wealthy, flourishing, and distinguished 
for the excellence both of its private houses and its fortifications. 
Perceiving the approach of Dionysius, and not intimidated by the 
surrender of their neighbors and allies, the Elymi at Eryx, who 
did not dare to resist so powerful a force,— the Motyénes put 
themselves in the best condition of defence. ‘They broke up their 
mole, and again insulated themselves from Sicily, in the hope of 
holding out until relief should be sent from Carthage. Resolved 
to avenge upon Motyé the sufferings of Agrigentum and Selinus, 
Dionysius took a survey of the place in conjunction with his prin- 
cipal engineers. It deserves notice, that this is among the ear 
liest sieges recorded in Grecian history wherein we read of a pro 
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fessed engineer as being directly and deliberately called on to ad 
vise the best mode of proceeding. ' 

Having formed his plans, he left his admiral Leptines with a 

rtion of the army to begin the necessary works, while he him- 
self with tle remainder laid waste the neighboring territory de 
pendent on or allied with Carthage. The Sikani and others sub- 
mitted to him; but Ankyre, Soloeis, Panormus, Egesta, and En- 
tella, all held out, though the citizens were confined to their walls, 
and obliged to witness, without being able to prevent, the destruc 
tion of their lands.2 Returning from this march, Dionysius 
pressed the siege of Metyé with the utmost ardor, and with all 
the appliances which his engineers could devise. Having moored 
his transports along the beach, and hauled his ships of war ashore 
in the harbor, he undertook the laborious task of filling up the 
strait (probably of no great depth) which divided Motye from the 
main island ;3 — or at least as much of the length of the strait as 
was sufficient to march across both with soldiers and with batter 
ing engines, and to bring them up close against the walls of the 
city. The numbers under his command enabled him to achieve 
this enterprise, though not without a long period of effort, during 
which the Carthaginians tried more than once to interrupt his pro- 
ceedings. Not having a fleet capable of contending in pitched bat- 
tle against the besiegers, the Carthaginian general Imilkon tried 
two successive manceuvres. He first sent a squadron of ten ships 
of war to sail suddenly into the harbor of Syracuse, in hopes that 
the diversion thus operated would constrain Dionysius to detach a 
portion of his fleet from Motyé. Though the attack, however, 
was so far successful as to destroy many merchantmen in the har- 
bor, yet the assailants were beaten off without making any more 
serious impression, or creating the diversion intended. Imilkon 
next made an attempt to surprise the armed ships of Dionysius, 


2 Diodor. xiv, 48. Διονύσιος dé μετὰ τὼν ἀρχιτεκτόνων κατασκεψάμενος 
τφὺς τόπους, etc. 

Artemon the engineer was consulted by Perikles at the siege of Samee 
(Plutarch, Perikles, ο. 27). 

3 Diodor. xiv, 48, 49. 

5 Diodor. xiv, 49. ἐχώννυε τὸν μεταξὺ πόρον, καὶ τὰς μηχανὰς ἐκ τοῦ κατῷ 
λόγον ἅμα τῇ τοῦ χώματος αὐξῆσει mpoonyaye τοὶς τείχεσι. 

4 Diodor. xiv, 50. 
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as they lay hauled ashore in the harbor near Motyé. Crossing 
over from Carthage by night, with one hundred ships of war, to 
the Selinuntine coast, he sailed round Cape Lilybzum, and ap- 
peared at daybreak off Motyé. His appearance took every man 
by surprise. He destroyed or put to flight the ships on guard, 
and sailed into the harbor prepared for attack while as yet only 
a few of the Syracusan ships had been got afloat. As the harbor 
was too confined to enable Dionysius to profit by his great superi 
ority in number and size of ships, a great portion of his fleet 
would have been now destroyed, had it not been saved by his 
numerous land force and artillery on the beach. Showers of mis- 
siles, from this assembled crowd as well as from the decks of the 
Syracusan ships, prevented Imilkon from advancing far enough 
to attack with effect. The newly-invented engine called the cata- 
pulta, of which the Carthaginians had as yet had no experience, 
was especially effective; projecting large masses to a great dis- 
tance, it filled them with astonishment and dismay. While their 
progress was thus arrested, Dionysius employed a new expedient 
to rescue his fleet from the dilemma in which it had been caught. 
His numerous soldiers were directed to haul the ships, not down 
to the harbor, but landward, across a level tongue of land, more 
than two miles in breadth, which separated the harbor of Motyé 
from the outer sea. Wooden planks were laid so as to forma 
pathway for the ships; and in spite of the great size of the newly- 
constructed quadriremes and quinqueremes, the strength and ardor 
of the army sufficed for this toilsome effort of transporting eighty 
ships across in one day. The entire fleet, double in number to that 
of the Carthaginians, being at length got afloat, Imilkon did not 
venture on a pitched battle, but returned at once back to Africa. ἢ 

Though the citizens of Motyé saw from the walls the mournful 
spectacle of their friends retiring, their courage was nowise 
abated. They knew well that they had no mercy to expect; that 
the general ferocity of the Carthaginians in their hour of victory, 
and especially the cruel treatment of Greek captives even in Mo- 
tye itself, would now be retaliated; and that their only chance lay 
in a brave despair. The road across the strait having been at 
length completed, Dionysius brought up his engines and began his 
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assault. While the catapulta with its missiles prevented defenders 
from showing themselves on the battlements, battering-rams were 
driven up to shake or overthrow the walls. At the same time 
large towers on wheels were rolled up, with six different stcries in 
them one above the other, and in height equal to the houses. 
Ayainst these means of attack the besieged on their side elevated 
lofty masts above the walls, with yards projecting outwards. 
Ujon these yards stood men protected from the missiles by a sort 
of breastwork, and holding burning torches, pitch, and other com- 
bustibles, which they cast down upon the machines of the assail- 
ants. Many machines took fire in the woodwork, and it was not 
without difficulty that the conflagration was extinguished. After 
a long and obstinate resistance, however, the walls were at length 
overthrown or carried by assault, and the besiegers rushed in, 
imagining the town to be in their power. But the indefatigable 
energy of the besieged had already put the houses behind into a 
state of defence, and barricaded the streets, so that a fresh assault, 
more difficult than the first, remained to be undertaken. The tow- 
ers on wheels were rolled near, but probably could not be pushed 
into immediate contact with the houses in consequence of the 
ruins of the overthrown wall which impeded their approach. 
Accordingly the assailants were compelled to throw out wooden 
platforms or bridges from the towers to the houses, and to march 
along these to the attack. But here they were at great disadvan- 
tage, and suffered severe loss. ‘The Motyenes, resisting desper- 
ately, prevented them from setting firm foot on the houses, slew 
many of them in hand-combat, and precipitated whole companies 
to the ground, by severing or oversetting the platform. For seve- 
ral days this desperate combat was renewed. Not a siep was 
gained by the besiegers, yet the unfortunate Motyenes became 
each day more exhausted, while portions of the foremost houses 
were also overthrown. Every evening Dionysius recalled his 
troops to their night’s repose, renewing the assault next morning. 
Having thus brought the enemy into an expectation that the night 
would be undisturbed, he on one fatal night took them by surprise, 
sending the Thurian Archylus with a chosen body of troops to 
attack the foremost defences. This detachment, planting ladders 
aud climbing up by means of the half-demolished houses, estab- 
lished themselves firmlv in a position within the town before re 
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sistance could be organized. In vain did the Motyenes, discover: 
ing the stratagem too late, endeavor to dislodge them. The main 
force of Dionysius was speedily brought up across the artificial 
earth-way to confirm their success, and the town was thus carried, 
in spite of the most gallant resistance, which continued even after 


it had become hopeless. at 
The victorious host who now poured into Motyé, incensed not 


merely by the length and obstinacy of the defence, but also by 
antecedent Carthaginian atrocities at Agrigentum and elsewhere, 
gave full loose to the sanguinary impulses of retaliation. They 
butchered indiscriminately men and women, the aged and the chil- 
dren, without mercy to any one. The streets were thus strewed 
with the slain, in spite of all efforts on the part of Dionysius, who 
desired to preserve the captives that they might be sold as slaves, 
and thus bring in a profitable return. But his orders to abstain 
from slaughter were not obeyed, nor could he do anything more 
than invite the sufferers by proclamation to take refuge in the 
temples; a step, which most of them would probably resort to 
uninvited. Restrained from farther slaughter by the sanctuary of 
the temples, the victors now turned to pillage. Abundance of 
gold, silver, precious vestments, and other marks of opulence, the 
accumulations of a long period of active prosperity, fell into their 
hands; and Dionysius allowed to them the full plunder of the 
town, as a recompense for the toils of the siege. He farther dis- 
tributed special recompenses to those who had distinguished them- 
selves; one hundred minz being given to Archylus, the leader of 
the successful night-surprise. All the surviving Motyenes he sold 
into slavery ; but he reserved for a more cruel fate Daimenés and 
various other Greeks who had been taken among them. These 
Greeks he caused to be crucified ;? ἃ specimen of the Pheenician 
penalties transferred by example to their Hellenic neighbors and 
8. 
πὸ siege of Motyé having occupied nearly all the — 
Dionysius now reconducted his army homeward. He left at the 
place a Sikel garrison under the command of the Syracusan Biton, 
as well asa large portion of his fleet, one hundred and twenty 
ships, under the command of his brother Leptines ; who was 1D 
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atructed to watch for the arrival of any force from Carthage, and 
to employ himself in besieging the neighboring towns of Egesta 
and Entella. The operations against these two towns however 
had little success. The inhabitants defended themselves bravely, 
and the Egesteans were even successful, through a well-planned 
nocturnal sally, in burning the enemy’s camp, with many horses, 
ard stores of all kinds in the tents. Neither of the two towns was 
yet reduced, when, in the ensuing spring, Dionysius himself re- 
turned with his main force from Syracuse. He reduced the inhab- 
tants of Halikyz to submission, but effected no other permanent 
conquest, nor anything more than devastation of the neighboring 
territory dependent upon Carthage.! 

Presently the face of the war was changed by the arrival of 
Imilkon from Carthage. Having been elevated to the chief mag- 
istracy of the city, he now brought with him an overwhelming 
force, collected as well from the subjects in Africa as from Iberia 
and the Western Mediterranean. It amounted, even in the low 
estimate of Timzus, to one hundred thousand men, reinforced 
afterwards in Sicily by thirty thousand more,—and in the more 
ample computations of Ephorus, to three hundred thousand foot, 
four thousand horse, four hundred chariots of war, four hundred 
ships of war, and six hundred transports carrying stores and en- 
gines. Dionysius had his spies at Carthage,* even among men 
of rank and politicians, to apprise him of all movements or public 
orders. But Imilkon, to obviate knowledge of the precise point 
in Sicily where he intended to land, gave to the pilots sealed in- 
structions, to be opened only when they were out at sea, indicat- 
ing Panormus (Palermo) as the place of rendezvous.? The 
transports made directly for that port, without nearing the land 
elsewhere; while Imilkon with the ships of war approached the 


t Diodor. xiv, 54. 

Leptines was brother of Dionysius (xiv, 102; xv, 7), though he after 
wards married the daughter of Dionysius, — a marriage not condemned by 
Grecian sentiment. 

2 Justin, xx, 5. One of these Carthaginians of rank, who, from political 
enmity to Hanno, wrote letters in Greek to communicate information to 
Dionysius, was detected and punished as a traitor. On this occasion, the 
Carthaginian senate is said to have enacted a law, forbidding all citizens te 
learn Greek, — either to write it or to speak it. 

? Diodor. xiv, 54; Polyznus, v, 10, 1. 
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harbor of Motyé and sailed from thence along the coast to Panor- 
mus. He probably entertained the hope of intercepting some 
portion of the Syracusan fleet. But nothing of the kind was 
found practicable; while Leptines on his side was even fortunate 
enough to be able to attack, with thirty triremes, the foremost ves- 
sels of the large transport-fleet on their voyage to Panormua. 
He destroyed no less than fifty of them, with five thousand men, 
and two hundred chariots of war ; but the remaining fleet reached 
the port in safety, and were there joined by Imilkon with the ships 
of war. The land force being disembarked, the Carthaginian 
general led them to Motyé, ordering his ships of war to accom- 
pany him along the coast. In his way he regained Eryx, which 
was at heart Carthaginian, having only been intimidated into sub- 
mission to Dionysius during the preceding year. He then attacked 
Motyé, which he retook, seemingly after very little resistance. It 
had held out obstinately against the Syracusans a few months be- 
fore, while in the hands of its own Carthaginian inhabitants, with 
their families and properties around them; but the Sikel garrison 
had far less motive for stout defence.! 

Thus was Dionysius deprived of the conquest which had cost 
him so much blood and toil during the preceding summer. We 
are surprised to learn that he made no effort to prevent its recap- 
ture, though he was then not far off, besieging Egesta, — and 
though his soldiers, elate with the successes of the preceding year 
were eager for a general battle. But Dionysius, deeming this 
measure too adventurous, resolved to retreat to Syracuse. His 
provisions were failing, and he was at a great distance from allies, 
so that defeat would have been ruinous. He therefore returned 
to Syracuse, carrying with him some of the Sikanians, whom he 
persuaded to evacuate their abode in the Carthaginian neighbor- 
hood, promising to provide them with better homes elsewhere 
Most of them, however, declined his offers; some (among them, 
the Halikyzans) preferring to resume their alliance with Car- 
thage. Of the recent acquisitions nothing now remained to 
Dionysius beyond the Selinuntine boundary; but Gela, Kama- 
rina, Agrigentum, and Selinus had been emancipated from Car- 
thage, and were still in a state of dependent alliance with him; 
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a result of moment, — yet seemingly very inadequate to the im- 
mense warlike preparations whereby it had been attained. 
Whether he exercised a wise discretion in declining to fight the 
Carthaginians, we have not sufficient information to determine. 
But his army appear to have been dissatisfied with it, and it was 
among the causes of the outbreak against him shortly afterwards 
at Syracuse.! 

Thus left master of the country, Imilkon, instead of trying tc 
reconquer Selinus and Himera, which had probably been impov- 
erished by recent misfortunes, — resolved to turn his arms against 
Messéné in the north-east of the island; a city as yet fresh and 
untouched, — so little prepared for attack that its walls were not 
in good repair, — and moreover at the present moment yet farther 
enfeebled by the absence of its horsemen in the army of Diony- 
sius.2 Accordingly, he marched along the northern coast of Si- 
cily, with his fleet coasting in the same direction to cooperate with 
him. He made terms with Kephaledium and Therma, captured 
the island of Lipara, and at length reached Cape Pelorus, a few 
miles from Messéné. His rapid march and unexpected arrival 
struck the Messenians with dismay. Many of them, conceiving 
defence to be impossible against so numerous a host, sent away 
their families and their valuable property to Rhegium or else- 
where. On the whole, however, a spirit of greater confidence 
prevailed, arising in part from an ancient prophecy preserved 
among the traditions of the town, purporting that the Carthagi- 
nians should one day carry water in Messéné. The interpreters 
affirmed that “to carry water” meant, of course, “ to be a slave,” 
—and the Messenians, persuading themselves that this portended 
defeat to Imilkon, sent out their chosen military force to meet him 
at Pelérus, and oppose his disembarkation. The Carthaginian 
commander, seeing these troops on their march, ordered his fleet 
to sail forward into the harbor of the city, and attack it from sea 
ward during the abserice of the defenders. A north wind so fa- 


1 Diodor. xiv, 55 

2 Diodor. xiv, 56,57. τῶν ἰδίων irtéwy ἐν Συρακούσαις ὄντων, efc.. 
διὰ τῶν πεπτωκότων τειχῶν εἰσβιασάμενοι, etc. τὰ τείχη καταπεπτωκότα͵ 
etc. 

Compare another example of inattention to the state of their walls, ΟΥ̓ 
the part of the Messenians (xix, 65). 
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vored the advance of the ships, that they entered the harbor full 
sail, and found the city on that side almost unguarded. The 
troops who had marched out towards Peldérus hastened back, but 
were too late;! while Imilkon himself also, pushing forward by 
land, forced his way into the town over the neglected parts of the 
wall. Messéné was taken; and its unhappy population fied in 
all directions for their lives. Some found refuge in the neighbor- 
ing cities; others ran to the hill-forts of the Messenian territory, 
plar ted as a protection against the indig2nous Sikels; while about 
two hundred of them near the harbor, cast themselves into the 
sea, and undertook the arduous task of swimming across to the 
Italian coast, in which fifty of them succeeded.2 

Though Imilkon tried in vain to carry by assault some of the 
Messenian hill-forts, which were both strongly placed and gal- 
lantly defended, — yet his capture of Messéné itself was an event 
both imposing and profitable. It deprived Dionysius of an impor- 
tant ally, and lessened his facilities for obtaining succor from Italy. 
But most of all, it gratified the anti-Hellenic sentiment of the Pu- 
nic general and his army, counterbalancing the capture of Motyé 
in the preceding year. Having taken scarce any captives, Imilkon 
had nothing but unconscious stone and wood upon which to vent his 
antipathy. He ordered the town, the walls, and all the buildings, 
to be utterly burnt and demolished; a task which his numerous 
host are said to have executed so effectually, that there remained 
hardly anything but ruins, without a trace of human residences 


* Kleon and the Athenians took Toréné by a similar manceuvre (Tha 
cyd. v, 2). 

3 Diodor. xiv, 57. 

3 Diodor. xiv, 58. ᾿Ιωξλκων δὲ τῆς Μεσσήνης τὰ τείχη κατασκάψας, προσέ 
ταξε τοὶς στρατιώταις καταβαλεῖν τὰς οἰκίας εἰς ἔδαφος, καὶ μῆτε κέραμον 
ug? ὕλην, μήτ᾽ ἄλλο μηδὲν ὑπολιπεῖν, ἀλλὰ τὰ μὲν κατακαῦσαι, τὰ δὲ pie 
pa. Ταχὺ δὲ τῇ τῶν στρατιωτῶν πολυχειρίᾳ λαβόντων τῶν ἔργων συντέλειαν, 
ἡ πόλις ἄγνωστος ἦν, ὅπου πρότερον αὐτὴν οἰκεῖσϑαι συνέβαινεν. ‘Opav γὰρ 
τὸν τόπον πόῤῥω μὲν ἀπὸ τῶν συμμαχίδων πόλεων κεχωρισμένον, εὐκαιρότατον 
δὲ τῶν περὲ Σικελίαν ὄντα, προήῆρητο δυοῖν ϑάτερον, ἢ τελέως ἀοίκητον ary 
οεῖν, ἢ δυσχερῆ καὶ πολυχρόνιον τὴν κτίσιν οὐτῆς γίνεσϑαι 
| ᾿Εναποδειξάμενος οὖν τὸ πρὸς τοὺς Ἑ λλῆνας μῖσος ἐν τῇ τῶν Μεσσηνίων 
ἀτυχίᾳ, ete. 

It would appear, however, that the demolition of Messéné can hardly 
have been carried so far in fact as Imilkon intended ; since the city reap 
pears shortly afterwards in renewed dignity. 
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He received adhesion and reinforcements from must of the Sikels 
of the interior, who had been forced to submit to Dionysius a year 
or two before, but detested his dominion. To some of these Sikels, 
the Syracusan despot had assigned the territory of the conquered 
Naxians, with their city probably unwalled. But anxious as they 
were to escape from him, many had migrated to a point somewhat 
north of Naxus, — to the hill of Taurus, immediately over the sea, 
unfavorably celebrated among the Sikel population as being the 
spot where the first Greek colonists had touched on arriving in the 
island. Their migration was encouraged, multiplied, and organized, 
under the auspices of Imilkon, who prevailed upon them to con- 
struct, upon the strong eminence of Taurus, a fortified post, which 
formed the beginning of the city afterwards known as Taurome- 
nium2 Magon was sent with the Carthaginian fleet to assist in 
rise. 
eae Dionysius, greatly disquieted at the capture of Mes 
séné, exerted himself to put Syracuse in an effective position of 
defence on her northern frontier. Naxus and Katana being both 
unfortified, he was forced to abandon them, and he induced the 
Campanians whom he had planted in Katana to change their 
quarters to the strong town called Etna, on the skirt of the moun- 
tain so named. He made Leontini his chief position ; strengthen- 
ing as much as possible the fortifications of the city as well as those 
of the neighboring country forts, wherein he accumulated maga- 
zines of provisions from the fertile plains around. He had still a 
force of thirty thousand foot and more than three thousand horse ; 
he had also a fleet of one hundred and eighty ships of war, — tri- 
remes and others. During the year preceding, he had brought out 
both a land force and a naval force much superior to this, even for 
purposes of aggression ; how it happened that he could now com- 
mand no more, even for defence and at home, — or what had be- 
ome of the difference, — we are not told. Of the one hundred and 
eighty ships of war, sixty only were manned by the euinnarainary 
proceeding of liberating slaves. Such sudden and serious changes 
in the amount of military force from year to year, are perceptible 
among Carthaginians as well as Greeks, — indeed throughout most 
part of Grecian history ;— the armies being got together chiefly 


_ — 


δ Diodor. xiv, 59-76 2 Diodor. xiv, 50 
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for special occasions, and then dismissed. Dionysius farther de- 
spatched envoys to Sparta, soliciting a reinforcement of a thousand 
mercenary auxiliaries. Having thus provided the best defence 
that he could through the territory, he advanced forward with his 
main land-force to Katana, having his fleet also moving in coope- 
ration, immediately off shore. 

Towards this same point of Katana the Carthaginians were now 
moving, in their march against Syracuse. Magon was directed te 
coast along with the fleet from Taurus (Tauromenium) to Katana, 
while Imilkon intended himself to march with the land force on 
shore, keeping constantly near the fleet for the purpose of mutual 
support. But his scheme was defeated by a remarkable accident. 
A sudden eruption took place from AXtna; so that the stream of 
lava from the mountain to the sea forbade all possibility of march- 
ing along the shore to Katana, and constrained him to make a 
considerable circuit with his army on the land-side of the mountain, 
Though he accelerated his march as much as possible, yet for two 
days or more he was unavoidably cut off from the fleet; which 
under the command of Magon was sailing southward towards 
Katana. Dionysius availed himself of this circumstance to advance 
beyond Katana along the beach stretching northward, to meet 
Magon in his approach, and attack him separately. The Cartha- 
ginian fleet was much superior in number, consisting of five hundred 
sail in all; a portion of which, however, were not strictly ships of 
war, but armed merchant-men,— that is, furnished with brazen bows 
for impact against an enemy, and rowed with oars. But on the 
other hand, Dionysius had a land-force close at hand to cooperate 
with his fleet ; an advantage which in ancient naval warfare counted 
for much, serving in case of deteat as a refuge to the ships, and 
in case of victory as intercepting or abridging the enemy’s means 
of escape. Magon, alarmed when he came in sight of the Grecian 
iand-force mustered on the beach, and the Grecian fleet rowing up 
to attack him,— was nevertheless constrained unwillingly to accept 
the battle. Leptines, the Syracusan admiral, — though ordered by 
Dionysius to concentrate his ships as much as possible, in conse 
quence of his inferior numbers, — attacked with boldness, and even 
with temerity ; advancing himself with thirty ships greatly before 
the rest, and being apparently farther out tc sea than the enemy. 
His bravery at first appeared successful, desiroying or damaging 
the headmost ships of the enemy. But their superior numbers 
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presently closed around him, and after a desperate combut, fought 
in the closest manner, ship to ship and hand to hand, he was forced 
to sheer off, and to seek escape seaward. His main fleet, coming up 
in disorder, and witnessing his defeat, were beaten also, after 8 
strenuous contest. All of them fled, either landward or seaward 
as they could, under vigorous pursuit by the Carthaginian vessels; 
and in the end, no less than a hundred of the Syracusan ships, 
with twenty thousand men, were numberec as taken, or destroyed. 
Many of the crews, swimming or floating in the water on spars, 
strove to get to land to the protection of their comrades. But the 
Carthaginian small craft, sailing very near to the shore, slew or 
drowned these unfortunate men, even under the eyes of friends 
ashore who could render no assistance. The neighboring water 
became strewed, both with dead bodies and with fragments of 
broken ships. As victors, the Carthaginians were enabled to save 


many of their own seamen, either on board of damaged ships, or 
swimming for their lives. Yet their own loss too was severe ; 


their victory, complete as it proved, was dearly purchased. 
Though the land-force of Dionysius had not been at all engaged, 
yet the awful defeat of his fleet induced him to give immediate 
orders for retreating, first to Katana and afterwards yet farther 
to Syracuse. As soon as the Syracusan army had evacuated the 
adjoining shore, Magon towed all his prizes to land, and there 
hauled them up on the beach; partly for repair, wherever practi- 
cable, — partly as visible proofs of the magnitude of the triumph, 
for encouragement to his own armament. Stormy weather just 
then supervening, he was forced to haul his own ships ashore alse 
for safety, and remained there for several days refreshing the 
crews. To keep the sea under such weather would have been 
scarcely practicable; so that if Dionysius, instead of retreating, 
had continued to occupy the shore with his unimpaired land-force, 
it appears that the Carthaginian ships would have been in the 
greatest danger; constrained either to face the storm, to run back 
a considerable distance northward, or to make good their landing 
against a formidable enemy, without being able to wait for the arri- 
vai of Imilkon.' The latter, after no very long interval, came up, 50 
that the land-force and the navy of the Carthaginians were new 


? Diodor. xiv, 60 ΕἸ. Compare the speech of Theoddrus at Syracuse 
afterwards (c. 68), from which we gather a more complete idea of whas 
passed after the battle. 
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again in cooperation. While allowing his troopa some days of re- 
pose and enjoyment of the victory, he sent envoys to the town of 
4Etna, inviting the Campanian mercenary soldiers to vreak with 
Dionysius and join him. Reminding them that their countrymen 
at Entella were living in satisfaction as a dependency of Carthage 
(which they had recently testified by resisting the Syracusan inva 
sion), he promised to them an accession of territory, and a share 
in the spoils of the war, to be wrested from Greeks who were ene- 
mies of Campanians not less than of Carthaginians.! The Campa- 
nians of AXtna would gladly have complied with his invitation, 
and were only restrained from joining him by the circumstance 
that they had given hostages to the despot of Syracuse, in whose 
army also their best soldiers were now serving. 

Meanwhile Dionysius, in marching back to Syracuse, found his 
army grievously discontented. Withdrawn from the scene of action 
without even using their arms, they looked forward to nothing bet- 
ter than a blockade at Syracuse, full of hardship and privation. 
Accordingly many of them protested against retreat, conjuring him 
to lead them again to the scene of action, that they might either 
assail the Carthaginian fleet in the confusion of landing, or join bat- 
tle with the advancing land-force under Imilkon. Αἱ first, Dio- 
nysius consented to such change of scheme. But he was presently 
reminded that unless he hastened back to Syracuse, Magon with 
the victorious fleet might sail thither, enter the harbor, and pos- 
sess himself of the city; in the same manner as Imilkon had 
recently succeeded at Messéné. Under these apprehensions he re 
newed his original order for retreat, in spite of the vehement pro- 
test of his Sicilian allies ; who were indeed so incensed that most of 
them quitted him at once. Which of the two was the wiser plan, we 
have no sufficient means to determine. But the circumstances seem 
not to have been the same as those preceding the capture of Messéné; 
for Magon was not in a condition to move forward at once with the 
fleet, partly from his loss in the recent action, partly from the 
stormy weather ; and might perhaps have been intercepted in the 


' Diodor. xiv, 61. Kai καϑόλου δὲ τῶν Ἑλλήνων γένος ἀπεδείκνυε πολέ- 
msov ὕπαοχον τῶν ἄλλων ἐϑνῶν. 

These manifestations of anti-Hellenic sentiment, among the various 
neighbors of the Sicilian Greeks, are important to notice, though they are 
not often brought before ἃ» 

VOL. X. 32a. 
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very act of landing, if Dionysius had moved rapidly back to the 
shore. As far as we can judge, it would appear that the complaints 
of the army against the hasty retreat of Dionysius rested on highly 
plausible grounds. He nevertheless persisted, and reached Syra- 
cuse with his army not only much discouraged, but greatly dimin- 
ished by the desertion of allies. He lost no time in sending forth 
envoys to the Italian Greeks and to Peloponnesus, with ample 
funds for engaging soldiers, and urgent supplications to Sparta as 
well as to Corinth.! Polyxenus, his brother-in-law, «employed on 
this mission, discharged his duty with such diligence, that he came 
back in a comparatively short space of time, with thirty-two ships 
of war under the command of the Lacedzemonian Pharakidas.® 
Meanwhile Imilkon, having sufficiently refreshed his troops 
after the naval victory off Katana, moved forward towards Syra- 
cuse both with the fleet and the land-force. The entry of his 
fleet into the Great Harbor was ostentatious and imposing ; far 
above even that of the second Athenian armament, when Demos- 
thenes first exhibited its brilliant but short-lived force.3 Two 
hundred and eight ships of war first rowed in, marshalled in the 
best order, and adorned with the spoils of the captured Syracusan 
ships. These were followed by transports, five hundred of them 
carrying soldiers, and one thousand others either empty or bring- 
ing stores and machines. The total number of vessels, we are 
told, reached almost two thousand, covering a large portion of the 
Great Harbor.4 The numerous land-force marched up about the 
same time; Imilkon establishing his head quarters in the tempie 
of Zeus Olympius, nearly one English mile and a half from the 
eity. He presently drew up his forces in order of battle, and ad- 


' Diodor xiv, 61. 

2 Diodor. xiv, 63. 

Polyznus (v, 8, 2) recounts a manceuvre of Leptines, practised in brings 
ing back a Lacedemonian reinforcement from Sparta to Sicily on his voy- 
ege along the Tarentine coast. Perhaps this may be the Lacedemonian 
division intended. 

3 Thucyd. vii, 42; Plutarch, Nikias, c. 21 ; Diodor. xiii, 11. 

4 Diodor. xiv, 62. 

The text of Diodorus is here so perplexed as to require conjectural al 
teration, which Rhodomannus has supplied yet not so as to remove alj 
that is obscure. The word εἰσϑεόμεναε still remains to be explained or cor 
rected 
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divided into two fleets of one hundred ships each, showed them- 
selves in face of the two interior harbors or docks (on each side 
of the connecting strait between Ortygia and the main land) 
wherein the Syracusan ships were safely lodged. He thus chal- 
lenged the Syracusans to combat on both elements; but neither 
challenge was accepted. 

Having by such defiance farther raised the confidence of his 
own troops, he first spread them over the Syracusan territory, and 
allowed them for thirty days to enrich themselves by unlimited 
plunder. Next, he proceeded to establish fortified posts, as essen- 
tial to the prosecution of a blockade which he foresaw would be 
tedious. Besides fortifying the temple of the Olympian Zeus, he 
constructed two other forts; one at Cape Plemmyrium (on the 
southern entrance of the harbor, immediately opposite to Ortygia, 
where Nikias had erected a post also), the other on the Great 
Harbor, midway between Plemmyrium and the temple of the 
Olympian Zeus, at the little bay called Daskon. He farther en- 
circled his whole camp, near the last-mentioned temple, with a 
wall; the materials of which were derived in part from the de- 
molition of the numerous tombs around; especially one tomb, 
spacious and magnificent, commemorating Gelon and his wife 
Damareté. In these various fortified posts he was able to store 
up the bread, wine, and other provisions which his transports were 
employed in procuring from Africa and Sardinia, for the continu. 
ous subsistence of so mighty an host. 

It would appear as if Imilkon had first hoped to take the city 
by assault; for he pushed up his army as far as the very walls of 
Achradina (the outer city). He even occupied the open suburb 
of that city, afterwards separately fortified under the name of 
Neapolis, wherein were situated the temples of Demeter and Per- 
sephoné, which he stripped of their rich treasures.! But if such 


* Diodor. xiv, 63. Κατελάβετο dé καὶ τὸ τῆς ᾿Αχραδινῆς προαστεῖον, καὶ 
γ“οὐς νέως τῆς τε Δήμητρος καὶ Κόρης ἐσύλησεν. 

Cicero (in Verrem, iv, 52, 53) distinctly mentions the temples of Deme- 
er and Persephoné, and the statue of Apollo Temenites, among the char- 
acteristic features of Neapolis ; which proves the identity of Neapolis with 
what Diodorus calls the suburb of Achradina. This identity, recognized 
by Serra di Falco, Colonel Leake, and other authors, is disputed by Saveric 
Cavallari, on grounds which do not appear to me sufficient. 

See Colonel Leake, notes on Syracuse, pp. 7-10; Cavallari, zur Topo 
graphie von Syrakus, p. 20. 
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was his plan, he soon abandoned it, and confined himself tv the 
slower process of reducing the city by famine. His progress in 
this enterprise, however, was by no means encouraging. We 
must recollect that he was not, like Nikias, master of the centre 
of Epipole; able from thence to stretch his right arm southward 
to the Great Harbor, and his left arm northward to the <ea at 
Trogilus. As far as we are able to make out, he never asce: ded 
the southern cliff, nor got upon the slope of Epipole; though it 
seems that at this time there was no line of wall along the south- 
ern cliff, as Dionysius had recently built along the northern. 
The position of Imilkon was confined to the Great Harbor and 
to the low lands adjoining, southward of the cliff of Epipolz; so 
that the communications of Syracuse with the country around 
remained partially open on two sides,— westward, through the 
Euryalus at the upper extremity of Epipola,— and northward 
towards Thapsus and Megara, through the Hexapylon, or the 
principal gate in the new fortification constructed by Dionysius 
along the northern cliff of Epipolz. The full value was now felt 
of that recent fortification, which, protecting Syracuse both to the 
north and west, and guarding the precious position of Euryalus, 
materially impeded the operations of Imilkon. The city was thus 
open, partially at least, on two sides, to receive supplies by land. 
And even by sea means were found to introduce provisions. 
Though Imilkon had a fleet so much stronger that the Syracusans 
did not dare to offer pitched battle, yet he found it difficult to 
keep such constant watch as to exclude their store-ships, and en- 
sure the arrival of his own. Dionysius and Leptines went forth 


themselves from the harbor with armed squadrons to accelerate 
and protect the approach of their supplies ; while several desul- 


tory encounters took place, both of land-force and of shipping, 
which proved advantageous to the Syracusans, and greatly raised 
their spirits. 

One naval conflict especially, which .occurred while Dionysius 
was absent on his cruise, was of serious moment. A corn-ship 
belonging to Imilkon’s fleet being seen entering the Great Harbor, 
the Syracusans suddenly manned five ships of war, mastered it, 
and hauled it into their own dock. To prevent such capture, the 
Carthaginians from their station sent out forty ships of war; upon 
which the Syracusans equipped their whole naval force, bore down 
upon the forty with numbers decidedly superior, and completely 
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defeated them. They captured the admiral’s ship, damaged twen 
ty-four others, and pursued the rest to the naval station; in front 
of which they paraded, challenging the enemy to battle. As the 
challenge was not accepted, they returned to their own dock, tow- 
ing in their prizes in triumph. 

This naval victory indicated, and contributed much to occasion. 
that turn in the fortune of the siege which each future day still 
farther accelerated. Its immediate effect was to fill the Syracu 
gan public with unbounded exultation. “ Without Dionysius we 
conquer our enemies ; under his command we are beaten; why 
submit to slavery under him any longer?” Such was the burst 
of indignant sentiment which largely pervaded the groups and 
circles in the city; strengthened by the consciousness that they 
were now all armed and competent to extort freedom, — since 
Dionysius, when the besieging enemy actually appeared before 
the city, had been obliged, as the less of two hazards, to produce 
and redistribute the arms which he had previously taken from 
them. In the midst of this discontent, Dionysius himself returned 
from his cruise. Τὸ soothe the prevalent temper, he was forced 
to convene a public assembly; wherein he warmly extolled the 
recent exploit of the Syracusans, and exhorted them to strenuous 
confidence, promising that he would speedily bring the war toa 
close. 

It is possible that Dionysius, throughout his despotism, may 
have occasionally permitted what were called public assemblies; 
but we may be very sure, that, if ever convened, they were mere 
matters of form, and that no free discussion or opposition to his 
will was ever tolerated. On the present occasion, he anticipated 
the like passive acquiescence ; and after having delivered a speech, 
doubtluss much applauded by his own partisans, he was about to 
dismiss the assembly, when a citizen named Theodorus unexpect- 
edly rose. He was a Horseman or Knight,—a person of wealth 
and station in the city, of high character and established reputa- 
tion for courage. Gathering boldness from the time and circum- 
stances, he now stood forward to proclaim publicly that hatred of 
Dionysius, and anxiety for freedom, which so many of his fellow- 
citizens around had been heard to utter privately and were well 
known to feel.! 


i Diodor. xiv, 64. Ov μὴν ἀλλὰ τοιούτων λόγων γινομένων, Διονύσιος Ka- 
rémAevoe, καὶ συναγαγὼν ἐκκλησίαν, ἐπήνει τοὺς Συρακουσίους, καὶ παρεκάλε 
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Diodorus in his history gives us a long harangue (whether com- 
posed by himself, or copied from others, we cannot tell) as pro- 
nounced by Theodorus. The main topics of it are such as we 
should naturally expect, and are probably, on the whole, genume. 
It is a full review, and an emphatic denunciation, of the past con- 
duct of Dionysius, concluding with an appeal to the Syracusans 
to emancipate themselves from his dominion. “ Dionysius (the 
speaker contends, in substance) is a worse enemy than the Car- 
thaginians: who, if victorious, would be satisfied with a regular 
tribute, leaving us to enjey our properties and our paternal polity. 
Dionysius has robbed us of both. He has pillaged our temples 
of their sacred deposits. He has slain or banished our wealthy 
citizens, and then seized their properties by wholesale, to be trans- 
ferred to his own satellites. He has given the wives of these ex- 
1165 in marriage to his barbarian soldiers. He has liberated our 
slaves, and taken them into his pay, in order to keep their mas- 
ters in slavery. He has garrisoned our own citadel against us, by 
means of these slaves, together with a host of other mercenaries. 
He has put to death every citizen who ventured to raise his voice 
in defence of the laws and constitution. He has abused our con- 
fidence, — once, unfortunately, carried so far as to nominate him 
general, — by employing his powers to subvert our freedom, and 
rule us according to his own selfish rapacity in place of justice. 
He has farther stripped us of our arms; these, recent necessity 
has compelled him to restore,— and these, if we are men, we 
shall now employ for the recovery of our own freedom.! 


Sappeiv, ἐπαγγελλόμενος ταχέως καταλύσειν τὸν πόλεμον. ’Hdn 0 αὐτοῦ μέλ- 
λοντος διαλύειν τὴν ἐκκλησίαν, ἀναστὰς Θεόδωρος ὁ Συρακούσιος, ἐν τοῖς ἱπ- 
τεῦσιν εὐδοκιμῶν, καὶ δοκῶν εἶναι πρακτικὸς, ἀπετόλμησε περὶ τῆς ἐλευϑερίας 
τοιούτοις χρήσασϑαι λόγοις. 

! Diodor. xiv, 65. Οὗτος δὲ, τὰ μὲν ἱερὰ συλῆσας, τοὺς δὲ τῶν ἰδιωτῶν 
πλούτους ἅμα ταῖς τῶν κεκτημένων ψυχαῖς ἀφελόμενος, τοὺς οἰκέτας μισϑοδο- 
tei ἐπὶ τῆς τῶν δεσποτῶν δουλείας. ... 

ς. 66. Ἡ μὲν γὰρ ἀκρόπολις, δούλων ὅπλοις τηρουμένη, κατὰ τῆς πόλεως 
ἐπιτετείχισται " τὸ δὲ τῶν μισϑοφόρων πλῆϑος ἐπὶ δουλείᾳ τῶν Συρακουσίων 
ἡϑροισται. Καὶ κρατεὶ τῆς πέλεως οὐκ ἐπίσης βραβεύων τὸ δίκαιον, ἀλλὰ 
μόναρχος πλεονεξίᾳ κρίνων πράττειν πάντα. Καὶ νὺν μὲν οἱ πολέμιοι βραχὺ 
μέρος ἔχουσι τῆς χώρας’ Διονύσιος δὲ, πᾶσαν ποιῆσας ἀνάστατον, τοῖς τὴν TH 
ραννίδα συναύξουσιν ἐδωρήσατο 

Καὶ πρὸς μὲν Καρχηδονίους δύο μάχας ἐνστησάμενος ἐν ἑκατέραις 
ἥττηται" παρὰ δὲ τοῖς πολίταις πιστευϑεὶς ἅπαξ στρατηγ ‘av, εὐϑέως ἀφείλετα 
τὴν ἐλευϑερίαν " φονεύων μὲν τοὺς παῤῥησίαν ἄγοντας ὑπὲρ τῶν νόμων, φυγα 
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“Ti the conduct of Dionysius towards Syracuse has been thus 
infamous, it has been no better towards the Sicilian Greeks gen- 
erally. He betrayed Gela and Kamarina, for his own purposes, 
to the Carthaginians. He suffered Messéné to fall into their hands 
without the least help. He reduced to slavery, by gross treach- 
ery, our Grecian brethren and neighbors of Naxus and Katana; 
transferring the latter to the non-Hellenic Campanians, and de- 
stroying the former. He might have attacked the Carthaginians 
immediately after their landing from Africa at Panormus, before 
they had recovered from the fatigue of the voyage. He might 
have fought the recent naval combat near the port of Katana, 
instead of near the beach north of that town; so as to ensure to 
our fleet, if worsted, an easy and sure retreat. Had he chosen to 
keep his land-force on the spot, he might have prevented the vic- 
torious Carthaginian fleet from approaching land, when the storm 
came on shortly after the battle; or he might have attacked them, 
if they tried to land, at the greatest advantage. He has conducted 
the war, altogether, with disgraceful incompetence ; not wishing 
sincerely, indeed, to get rid of them as enemies, but preserving 
the terrors of Carthage, as an indirect engine to keep Syracuse in 
subjection to himself. As long as we fought with him, we have 
been constantly unsuccessful; now that we have come to fight 
without him, recent experience tells us that we can beat the Car 
thaginians, even with inferior numbers. 

“ Let us look out for another leader (concluded Theodérus), im 
place of a sacrilegious temple-robber whom the gods have now 
abandoned. If Dionysius will consent to relinquish his dominion, 
let him retire from the city with his property unmolested; if he 
will not, we are here all assembled, we are possessed of our arms, 
and we have both Italian and Peloponnesian allies by our side. 
The assembly will determine whether it will choose leaders from 
our own citizens, — or from our metropolis Corinth, — or from the 
Spartans, the presidents of all Greece.” 


δεύων δὲ τοὺς ταὶς οὐσίαις προέχοδτας Kai τὰς μὲν TOV φυγάδων γυναϊκὰς 
οἰκέταις καὶ μιγάσιν ἀνϑρώποις συνοικίζων, τῶν δὲ πολιτικῶν ὅπλων BapGa 
ρους καὶ ξένους ποιῶν κυρίους 

c. 67. Οὐκ αἰσχυνήμεϑα τὸν πολέμιον ἔχοντες ἡγεμόνα, τὸν τὰ κατὰ TM 
πόλιν ἱερὰ σεσυληκότα ; 

ε. 69. Διόπερ ἕτερον ἡγεμόνα ζητητέον, ὅπως μὴ τὸν σεσυληκότα τοῦς τῶν 
ϑεῶν ναοῦς σ“ρατηγὸν ἔχοντες ἐν τῷ πολέμῳ, ϑεομαχῶμεν... 
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Such are the main poirts of the long harangue ascribed to 
Theodorus ; the first occasion, for many years, on which the voice 
of free speech had been heard publicly in Syracuse. Among the 
charges advanced against Dionysius, which go to impeach his 
manner of carrying on the war against the Carthaginians, there 
are several which we can neither admit nor reject, from our insuffi- 
cient knowledge of the facts. But the enormities ascribed to him 
in his dealing with the Syracusans,— the fraud, violence, spolia- 
tion, and bloodshed, whereby he had first acquired, and afterwards 
upheld, his dominion over them, — these are assertions of matters 
of fact, which coincide in the main with the previous narrative of 
Diodorus, and which we have no ground for contesting. 

Hailed by the assembly with great sympathy and acclamation, 
this harangue seriously alarmed Dionysius. In his concluding 
words, Theodérus had invoked the protection of Corinth as well 
as of Sparta, against the despot, whom with such signal courage 
he had thus ventured publicly to arraign. Corinthians as well as 
Spartans were now lending aid in the defence, under the com- 
mand of Pharakidas. That Spartan officer came forward to 
speak next after Theodorus. Among various other sentiments of 
traditional respect towards Sparta, there still prevailed a remnant 
of the belief that she was adverse to despots; as she really had 
once been, at an earlier period of her history.!_ Hence the Syra- 
cusans hoped, and even expected, that Pharakidas would second 
the protest of Theodérus, and stand forward as champion of free- 
dom to the first Grecian city in Sicily.2 Bitterly indeed were 
they disappointed. Dionysius had established with Pharakidas 
relations as friendly as those of the Thirty tyrants at Athens with 
Kallibius the Lacedzmonian harmost in the acropolis. Accord- 
ingly Pharakidas in his speech not only discountenanced the pro- 
position just made, but declared himself emphatically in favor of 
the despot ; intimating that he had been sent to aid the Syracu- 
sans and Dionysius against the Carthaginians, — not to put down 


' Thucyd. i, 18; Herodot. v. 92. 

® Diodor. xiv, 70. Τοιούτοις τοῦ Θεοδώρου χρησαμένου λόγοις, οἱ μὲν 
Συρακούσιοι μετέωροι ταὶς ψυχαὶς ἐγένοντο, καὶ πρὸς τοὺς συμμάχους ἀπέβλε.- 
πον. Φαρακίδου δὲ τοῦ Λακεδαιμονίου ναυαρχοῦντος τῶν συμμάχων, καὶ πα- 
ρελϑόντος ἐπὶ τὸ βῆμα, πάντες προσεδόκων ἀρχηγὸν ἔσεσϑαι τῆς ἐλευϑερίας. 


8 Diodor. xiv, 70. Ὁ δὲ τὰ πρὸς τὸν τύραννον ἔχων οἰκείως, ete. ; compare 
Xeneph Hellen. ii, 3, 14. 
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the dominion of Dionysius. To the Syracusans this declaration 
was a denial of all hope. They saw plainly that in any attempt 
to emancipate themselves, they would have against them not 
merely the mercenaries of Dionysius, but also the whole force of 
Sparta, then imperial and omnipotent ; represented on the present 
occasion by Pharakidas, as it had been in a previous year by 
Aristus. They were condemned to bear their chains in silence, 
not without unavailing curses against Sparta. Meanwhile Diony- 
sius, thus powerfully sustained, was enabled to ride over the peri 
jous and critical juncture. His mercenaries crowded in haste 
around his person, — having probably been sent for, as soon as the 
voice of a free spokesman was heard.!. And he was thus enabled 
to dismiss an assembly, which had seemed for one short instant to 
threaten the perpetuity of his dominion, and to promise emanci 
pation for Syracuse. 

During this interesting and momentous scene, the fate of Syra- 
euse had hung upon the decision of Pharakidas: for Theodorus, 
well aware that with a besieging enemy before the gates, the city 
could not be left without a supreme authority, had conjured the 
Spartan commander, with his Lacedemonian and Corinthian 
allies, to take into his own hands the control and organization of 
the popular force. There can be little doubt that Pharakidas 
could have done this, if he had been so disposed, so as at once to 
make head against the Carthaginians without, and to restrain, if 
not to put down, the despotism within. Instead of undertaking 
the tutelary intervention solicited by the people, he threw himself 
into the opposite scale, and strengthened Dionysius more than 
ever, at the moment of his greatest peril. The proceeding of 
Pharakidas was doubtless conformable to his instructions from 
home, as well as to the oppressive and crushing policy which 
Sparta, in these days of her unresisted empire (between the vic- 
tory of AZgospotami and the defeat of Knidus), pursued throughout 
the Grecian world. 


' Diodor. xiv, 70. Παρὰ δὲ τὴν προσδοκίαν γενομένης τῆς ἀποφάσεως, οἱ 
μὲν μισϑόφοροι συνέδραμον πρὸς τὸν Διονύσιον, οἱ δὲ Συρακούσιοι καταπλα- 
γέντες τὴν ἡσυχίαν, εἶχον, πολλὰ τοῖς Σπαρτιάταις καταρώμενοι. Καὶ γὰρ τὸ 
πρότερον ᾿Αρέτης ὁ Λακεδαιμόνιος (he is called previously Aristus, xiv, 10} 
ἀντιλαμβανομένων αὐτῶν τῆς ἐλευϑεριας ἐγένετο προδότης καὶ τότε Papace 
dag ἐνέστη ταῖς ὁρμαῖς τῶν Συρακουσίων. 

VOL. x. 23 
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Dionysius was fully sensible of the danger which he had thus 
been assisted to escape. Under the first impressions of alarm, he 
strove to gain something like popularity; by a conciliatory lan- 
guage and demeanor, by presents adroitly distributed, and by in- 
vitations to his table. Whatever may have been the success of 
such artifices, the lucky turn, which the siege was now taking, was 
the most powerful of all aids for building up his full power 
anew. 

It was not the arms of the Syracusans, but the wrath of Dem- 
eter and Persephoné, whose temple (in the suburb of Achradina) 
Imilkon had pillaged, that ruined the besieging army before Syra- 
cuse. So the piety of the citizens interpreted that terrific pesti- 
lence which now began to rage among the multitude of their ene- 
mies without. The divine wrath was indeed seconded (as the 
historian informs us 1) by physical causes of no ordinary severity. 
The vast numbers of the host were closely packed together; it 
was now the beginning of autumn, the most unhealthy period of 
the year; moreover this summer had been preternaturally hot, 
and the low marshy ground near the Great Harbor, under the 
chill of morning contrasted with the burning sun of noon, was the 
constant source of fever and pestilence. These unseen and irre- 
sistible enemies fell with appalling force upon the troops of Imil- 
kon; especially upon the Libyans, or native Africans, who were 
found the most susceptible. The intense and varied bodily suf- 
ferings of this distemper, — the rapidity with which it spread 
from man to man, —and the countless victims which it speedily 
accumulated, — appear to have equalled, if not surpassed, the 
worst days of the pestilence of Athens in 429 B. Cc. Care and 
attendance upon the sick, or even interment of the dead, became 
impracticable; so that the whole camp presented a scene of de- 
plorable agony, aggravated by the horrors and stench of one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand unburied bodies.2. The military strength 
of the Carthaginians was completely prostrated by such a visita- 


 Diodor. xiv, 70. Συνεπελάβετο δὲ καὶ τῇ τοῦ δαιμονίου συμφορᾷ τὸ μυ- 
οιάδας εἰς ταὐτὸ συναϑροισϑῆναι, καὶ τὸ τῆς ὥρας εἷναι πρὸς τὰς νόσους ἐνερ- 


γότατον, etc. 
8 Diodor. xiv, 71-76. πεντεκαίδεκα μυριάδας ἐπεῖδον ἀτάφους διὰ τὸν λοι- 


μὸν σεσωρευμένους. 
I give the figure as I find it, without pretending to trust it as anything 
more than an indication of a great number. 
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tion. Far from being able to make progress in the siege, they 
were not even able to defend themselves against moderate energy 
on the part of the Syracusans ; who (like the Peloponnesians du- 
ring the great plague of Athens) were themselves untouched by 
the distemper. } 

Such was the wretched spectacle of the Carthaginian army, 
clearly visible from the walls of Syracuse. To overthrow it by 
& vigorous attack, was an enterprise not difficult ; indeed, so sure, 
in the opinion of Dionysius, that in organizing his plan of opera- 
tion, he made it the means of deliberately getting rid of some 
troops in the city who had become inconvenient to him. Concert- 
ing measures for a simultaneous assault upon the Carthaginian 
station both by sea and land, he entrusted eighty ships of war to 
Pharakidas and Leptines, with orders to move at daybreak ; while 
he himself conducted a body of troops out of the city, during the 
darkness of night; issuing forth by Epipole and Euryalus (as 
Gylippus had formerly done when he surprised Plemmyrium2), 
and making a circuit until he came, on the other side of the Ana- 
pus, to the temple of Kyané; thus getting on the land-side or 
south-west of the Carthaginian position. He first despatched his 
horsemen, together with a regiment of one thousand mercenary 
foot-soldiers, to commence the attack. These latter troops had 
become peculiarly obnoxious to him, having several times engaged 
in revolt and disturbance. Accordingly, while he now ordered 
them up to the assault in conjunction with the horse, he at the 
same time gave secret directions to the horse, to desert their com- 
rades and take flight. Both his orders were obeyed. The onset 
having been made jointly, in the heat of combat the horsemen 
fled, leaving their comrades all to be cut to pieces by the Cartha- 
ginians.? We have as yet heard nothing about difficulties arising 


' Thucyd. ii, 54. 

When the Roman general Marcellus was besieging Syracuse in 212 B.c, 
a terrific pestilence, generated by causes similar to that of this year, broke 
out. All parties, Romans, Syracusans, and Carthaginians, suffered from it 
considerably , but the Carthaginians worst of all; they are said to have all 
perished (Livy, xxv, 26). 

* Thucyd. vii, 22, 23. 

5 Diodor. xiv, 72. Οὐτοι & ἦσαν οἱ μισϑόφοροι τῷ Alovvci παρὰ πάντας 
ἀλλοτριώτατοι, καὶ πλεονάκις ἀποστάσεις καὶ ταραχὰς ποιοῖντες. Διόπερ ὁ 
uév Διονύσιος τοῖς ἱππεῦσιν ἣν παρηγγελκὼς, ὅταν ἐξάπτωντωι τῶν πολεμίων, 
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to Dionysius from his mercenary troops, on whose arms his do 
minion rested; and what we are here told is enough merely to 
raise curiosity without satisfying it. These men are said to have 
been mutinous and disaffected; a fact, which explains, if it does 
not extenuate, the grcss perfidy of deliberately inveigling them 
to destruction, while he still professed to keep them under his 
command, 
in the actual state of the Carthaginian army, Dionysius could 
afford to make them a present of this obnoxious division. His own 
attack, first upon the fort of Polichné, next upon that near the 
naval station at Daskon, was conducted with spirit and success. 
While the defenders, thinned and enfeebled by the pestilence, 
were striving to repel him on the land-side, the Syracusan fleet 
came forth from its docks in excellent spirits and order to attack 
the ships at the station. These Carthaginian ships, though afloat 
and moored, were very imperfectly manned. Before the crews 
could get aboard to put them on their defence, the Syracusan tri- 
remes and quinqueremes, ably rowed and with their brazen beaks 
well directed, drove against them on the quarter or midships, and 
broke through the line of their timbers. The crash of such impact 
was heard afar off, and the best ships were thus speedily disabled.' 
Following up their success, the Syracusans jumped aboard, over- 
powered the crews, or forced them to seek safety as they could im 
flight. The distracted Carthaginians being thus pressed at the 
same time by sea and by land, the soldiers of Dionysius trom the 
land-side forced their way through the entrenchment to the shore, 
where forty pentekonters were hauled up, while immediately near 
them were moored both merchantmen and triremes. ‘The assail- 
ants set fire to the pentekonters ; upon which the flames, rapidly 
spreading under a strong wind, communicated presently to all the 
merchantmen and triremes adjacent. Unable to arrest this terrific 
conflagration, the crews were obliged to leap overboard ; while the 
vessels, severed from their moorings by the burning of the cables, 
drifted against each other under the wind, until the naval station 
at Dascon became one scene of ruin. 
Such a volume of flame, though destroying the naval resources 


φεύγειν, καὶ τοὺς μισϑοφόρους ἐγκαταλιπεῖν ὧν ποιησάντων τὸ προσταχϑὲν, 
οὗτοι μὲν ἅπαντες κατεκόπησαν. 

ι Diodor. xiv, /2. Πάντη δὲ τῶν ἐξοχωτάτων νεῶν ϑραυομένων, οἱ μὲν ἐ- 
rev ἐμβόλων ὀναῤῥηττόμεναι λακίδες ἐξαίσιον ἐποιοῦντα ψόφον, etc 
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of tle Carthaginians, must at the same time have driven off the 
assailing Syracusan ships of war, and probably also the assailants 
by land. But to those who contemplated it from the city of Syra- 
cuse, across the breadth of the Great Harbor, ‘t presented a spec- 
tacle grand and stimulating in the highest degr2e; especially when 
the fire was seen towering aloft amidst the masts, yards, and sails 
of the merchantmen. The walls of the city were crowded with 
spectators, women, children, and aged men, testifying their exulta- 
tion by loud shouts, and stretching their hands to heaven, — as on 
the memorable day, near twenty years before, when they gained 
their final victory in the same harbor, over the Athenian fleet. 
Many lads and elders, too much excited to remain stationary, 
rushed into such small craft as they could find, and rowed across 
the harbor to the scene of action, where they rendered much ser- 
vice by preserving part of the cargoes, and towing away some of 
the enemy’s vessels deserted but not yet on fire. The evening of 
this memorable day left Dionysius and the Syracusans victorious 
by land as well as by sea; encamped near the temple of Olympian 
Zeus which had so recently been occupied by Imilkon. Though 
they had succeeded in forcing the defences of the latter both at 
Polichné and at Daskon, and in inflicting upon him a destructive 
defeat, yet they would not aim at occupying his camp, in its in- 
fected and deplorable condition. 

On two former occasions during the last few years, we have 
seen the Carthaginian armies decimated by pestilence, — near 
Agrigentum and near Gela, — previous to this last and worst ca- 
lamity. Imilkon, copying the weakness of Nikias rather than the 
resolute prudence of Demosthenes, had clung to his insalubrious 
camp near the Great Harbor, long after all hope of reducing Sy- 
racuse had ceased, and while suffering and death to the most awful 
extent were daily accumulating around him. But the recent de- 
feat satisfied even him that his position was no longer tenable. 
Retreat was indispensable ; yet nowise impracticable, — with the 
brave men, Iberians and others, in his army, and with the Sikels 
of the interior on his side, — had he possessed the good qualities 
as well as the defects of Nikias, or been capable of anything like 
that unconquerable energy which ennobled the closing days of the 
latter. Instead of taking the best measures available for a retir- 
ing march, Imilkon despatched a secret envoy to Dionysius, un 
known to the Syracusans generally ; tendering to him the sum of 
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three hundred talents which yet remained in the camp, on condis 
tion of the fleet and army being allowed to sail to Africa unmo- 
lested. Dionysius would not consent, nor would the Syracusans 
have confirmed any such consent, to let them all escape ; but he 
engaged to permit the departure of Imilkon himself with the na 
tive Carthaginians. The sum of three hundred talents was ac- 
cordingly sent across by night to Ortygia ; and the fourth night 
ensuing was fixed for the departure of Imilkon and his Cartha- 
ginians, without opposition from Dionysius. During that night 
forty of their ships, filled with Carthaginians, put to sea and sailed 
in silence out of the harbor. Their stealthy flight, however, did 
not altogether escape the notice of the Corinthian seamen in Sy- 
racuse ; who not only apprised Dionysius, but also manned some 
of their own ships and started in pursuit. They overtook and 
destroyed one or two of the slowest sailers; but all the rest with 
Imilkon himself, accomplished their flight to Carthage. 

Dionysius, — while he affected to obey the warning of the Co- 
rinthians, with movements intentionally tardy and unavailing, — 
applied himself with earnest activity to act against the forsaken 
army remaining. During the same night he led out his troops 
from the city to the vicinity of their camp. The flight of Imil- 
kon speedily promulgated, had filled the whole army with aston- 
ishment and consternation. No command,—no common cause, 
—no bond of union, —now remained among this miscellaneous 
host, already prostrated by previous misfortune. The Sikels in 
the army, being near to their own territory and knowing the roads, 
retired at once, before daybreak, and reached their homes. 
Scarcely had they passed, when the Syracusan soldiers occupied 
the roads, and barred the like escape to others. Amidst the gen- 
eral dispersion of the abandoned soldiers, some perished in vain 
attempts to force the passes, others threw down their arms and 
solicited mercy. The Iberians alone, maintaining their arms and 
orjer with unshaken resolution, sent to Dionysius propositions to 
transfer to him their service; which he thought proper to accept, 
enrolling them among his mercenaries. All the remaining host, 
principally Libyans, being stripped and plundered by his soldiers, 
became his captives, and were probably sold as slaves.' 

The heroic efforts of Nikias, to open for his army a retreat ip 
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' Diodor. xiv, 75. 
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the face of desperate obstacles, had ended in a speedy death aa 
prisoner at Syracuse, — yet without anything worse than the usual 
fate of prisoners of war. But the base treason of Imilkon, 
though he insured a safe retreat home by betraying the larger 
portion of his army, earned for him only a short prolongation of 
lite amidst the extreme of ignominy and remorse. When he 
landed at Carthage with the fraction of his army preserved, the 
city was in the deepest distress. Countless family losses, inflicted 
by the pestilence, added a keener sting to the unexampled public 
loss and humiliation ncw fully made known. Universal mourning 
prevailed ; all public and private business was suspended, all the 
temples were shut, while the authorities and the citizens met 
Imilkon in sad procession on the shore. The defeated commander 
strove to disarm their wrath, by every demonstration of a broken 
and prostrate spirit. Clothed in the sordid garment of a slave, he 
acknowledged himself as the cause of all the ruin, by his impiety 
towards the gods; for it was they, and not the Syracusans, whe 
had been his real enemies and conquerors. He visited all the 
temples, with words of atonement and supplication, — replied to 
all the inquiries about relatives who had perished under the dis- 
temper, — and then retiring, blocked up the doors of his house, 
where he starved himself to death. 

But the season of misfortune to Carthage was not closed by 
his decease. Her dominion over her Libyan subjects was always 
harsh and unpopular, rendering them disposed to rise against her 
at any moment of calamity. Her recent disaster in Sicily would 
have been in itself perhaps sufticient to: stiraulaté: them’ inito-ihsur- 
section ; but its effect was aggrevaicd by their resentinent for’ the 
deliberate betrayal of their troops serving under Imilkon, net one 
of whom lived to come back. Al: the various Libyan’ supject 
towns had on this matter one common feeling of indignation ; all 
came together in congress, agreed to nnite their forces, and formed 
an army which is said to have reached ‘une ‘hundred dnd twenty 
thousand men. They established their head-quarters at Tunés 
(Tunis), a town within a short distance of Carthage itself, and 
were for a certain time so much stronger in the field, that the Car- 
thaginians were obliged to remain within their walls. For a mo- 
ment it seemed as if the star of this great commercial city was 
about to set for ever. The Carthaginians themselves were in the 
depth of despondency, believing themselves to be under the wrath 
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of the goddesses Demeter and her daughter Persephoné; who, 
not content with the terrible revenge already taken in Sicily, for 
the sacrilege committed by Imilkon, were still pursuing them into 
Africa. Under the extreme religious terror which beset the city, 
every means were tried to appease the offended goddesses. Had it 
been supposed that the Carthaginian gods had been insulted, expi- 
ation would have been offered by the sacrifice of human victims, 
—and those too the most precious, such as beautiful captives, or 
children of conspicuous citizens. But on this occasion, the insult 
had been offered to Grecian gods, and atonement was to be made 
according to the milder ceremonies of Greece. The Carthagi- 
nians had never yet instituted in their city any worship of Deme- 
ter or Persephoné; they now established temples in honor of these 
goddesses, appointed several of their most eminent citizens to he 
priests, and consulted the Greeks resident among them, as to the 
form of worship most suitable to be offered. After having done 
this, and cleared their own consciences, they devoted themselves 
to the preparation of ships and men for the purpose of carrying 
on the war. It was soon found that Demeter and Persephoné 
were not implacable, and that the fortune of Carthage was return- 
ing. The insurgents, though at first irresistible, presently fell into 
discord among themselves about the command. Having no fleet, 
they became straitened for want of provisions, while Carthage 
was well supplied by sea from Sardinia. From these and similar 
causes, their numerous host gradually melted away, and rescued 
the Carthaginians from alarm at the point where they were always 
weakest The -zelationus οἵ. ‘command and submission, between 
Carthage and het Libyar subjects . were established as they had 
previously, stood, leaving her to recover slowly from her disastrous 
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But though the poaver of, Cai irthaze in Africa was thus restored, 
in Sicily if was, aed to the lowest ebb. It was long before 
she could. ἢ again make* lreal with effect against Dionysius, who 
was left ai liberty to ‘push his conquests in another direction, 
against the Italiot Greeks. The remaining operations of his 
reign, — successful against the Italiots, unsucces ssful against Car: 
thage, — will come to be recounted in my next succeeding chaptez 
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PREFACE TO VOL. ΧΙ, 


listory has already occupied a far iarger space tham 


τ intended or anticipated. 


vertheiess, to bring it to the term marked out in my 
original preface — the close of the generation contemporary 
with Alexander, on whose reign we are about to enter ~~ 


one more Volume wiil yet be required. 


That Volume will include a review of Plato and Aristotle, 
far as the limits of a general history permit Plate, in 
aeed, belonging to the period alr αν described, is partially 


oticed in the present Volume; at an epoch of his life when, 


* 


Ρ 
as counsellor of Dionysius I[., he exercised positive action 


on the destinies of Syracuse. But I thought it more con- 
venient to reserve the appreciation of his philosophical char- 
acter and influence, until I could present him in juxtaposi- 
on with his pupil Aristotle, whose maturity falls within the 


1V PREFAUK. 
These two distinguished thinkers 


generation now opening. : 
vill be found to throw light reciprocally upon each other, i 

a - . . ᾿ 
their pomts both of contrast and similarity. i CONTENTS. 
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Lonpon, APRIL 15, 1858. 


PART ΤΙ. 


CONTINUATION OF HISTORICAL GREECE. 


CHAPTER LXXXIII 


@ICILIAN AFFAIRS (continued ) —~ FROM THE DESTRUCTION OF THE CaR- 
FHAGINIAN ARMY BY PESTILENCE BEFORE SYRACUSE, DOWN ΤῸ TEB 


DEATH OF DIONYSIUS THE ELDER. 


3 ‘quent occurrence of pestilence among the Carthaginians, not extend- 
ing to the Greeks in Sicily. — Mutiny among the mercenaries of Diony 
sius — Aristoteles their commander 15. sent away to Sparta. — Difticul- 
ties of Dionysius arising from his mercenaries — heavy burden of pay- 
mg them. — Dionysius reéstablishes Messéné with new inhabitants. — 
Conquests of Dionysius in the interior of Sicily — Alarm at Rhegium — 
Dionysius attacks the Sikel town of Tauromenium — desperate defence 
of the Sikels — Dionysius is repulsed and nearly slain.— Agrigentum 
declares against Dionysius — reappearance of the Carthaginian army 
under Magon.— Expedition of Dionysius against Rhegium— he fails 
in surprising the town — he concludes a truce for one year — Magon 
again takes the field at Agyrium —is repulsed by Dionysius — truce 
concluded. — Dionysius again attacks Tauromenium — captures it, drives 
out the Sikels, and plants new inhabitants. — Plans of Dionysius against 
the Greek cities in Southern Italy — great pressure upon these cities 
from the Samnites and Lucanians of the interior. — Alliance contracted 
among the Italiot Greeks, for defence both against the Lucanians,and 
against Dionysius — Dionysius allies himself with the Lucanians. — 
Dionysius attacks Rhegium — the Rhegines save the Krotoniate fleet — 
fleet of Dionysius ruined by a storm. — Defeat of the inhabitants of 
Thurii by the Lucanians — Leptines with the fleet of Dionysius off Laus 
~— his conduct towards the survivors. — Fresh expedition of Dionysius 
against the Italiot Greeks — his powerful armament — he besieges Kau. 
lonia. — United army of the Italiot Greeks advances to relieve the place 
— their advanced guard is defeated, and Heléris the general slain. — The 
whole army is defeated and captured by Dionysius. — Generous lenity 
of Dionysius towards the prisoners. — Dionysius besieges Rhegium — he 
Grants to them peace on severe terms. — He captures onia and Hie 
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onium — inhabitants transported to Syracuse — territory a 
kri. — Artifices of Dionysius to impoverish and disarm t ΝΜ bs legit 4 
— He besieges Rhegium —desperate defence of the town ant Ν ᾿ο κοι 
eral Phyton — Surrender of the place from famine, —_ a blo =< 
eleven months. — Cruel treatment of Phyton by ] a mi : ang 
sympathy excited by the fate of Phyton — Rhegium ᾿ ayes — 
the territory of the southern Calabrian peninsula sh ge = ee 
Peace of Antalkidas — ascendent position of Sparta and’ ὁ —— = 
Kroton conquered by Dionysius — Splendid robe taken from the temps 
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be brings Plate into communication with Dionysius. —~ Dion maintains 
the good opinion and confidence of Dionysius, until the death of the lat- 
ter — his visits to Peloponnesus. — Death of the elder Dionysius — diver- 
gences of interest between the two lines of family. — The younger Dio- 
nysius succeeds his father —his character. — Conduct of Dion — he sub- 
mits tothe younger Dionysius -- gives him frank and wholesome advice. 
— Dion acquires great influence and estimation from Dionysius. — Kecall 
of Philistus from exile. — Dion tries to work upon the mind of Dionysius 
towards a freer political government and mental improvement. — His 
earnest exhortations produced considerable effect, inspiring Dionysius with 


‘ ‘ansmarine colonies and con- 
-atbiniagaterncmengece sy ee cel tego ‘ah eaeal beg eae a strong desire to see and converse with Plato. — Invitation sent to Pla- 
at ab ogee sey anche power of Dion ἐς both by Dion and by Dionysius. — Hesitation of Plato—he reluc 
and Etruria, and the rich temple of Agy ere δ νοὶ of 384 B.c., the antly consents to visit Syracuse.— Plato visits Syracuse — unbounded 
a — hk Pe ἐπαμλοναν ὌΝ 3.0 μᾶς thither a splendid deterence and admiration manifested towards him at first by Dionysius 
Sane τῦν the pence of Aa eal oc RE Ne Pe ~- Fear and hatred felt by Philistus and other courtiers. — Injudicious 
to run—and poetical compositions t : 


‘ 


lecationu wa also chariots ᾿ > - ᾿ Dik r) of Kau ni sanner in which lato dealt with Dionysius. — Strenuous Har mari sts 
S . _ ᾿ ahem ν᾽ - a+ 1 Trestivai-—— TRO | ab LAL ; 3 | 2 : I δ 

eer αν eno — pena om Dior ἢ addressed by Plato and Dion to Dionysius. to reform himself. — Plate 

; at the festival against Dionys! Se ee ae ee yoga eat pia ν τ 
δ ΟΝ a ee i th Te ni AD decleeee jamps the inclination of Dionysius towards Political good. —If Plate 
. - Ἥ tha ~ — — τυ the sufi rir ἔ the : ς ' | , : , | : Ν ) , | 

political state of the Urecian WOrM, Sg eesite had tried to impel Dionysius towards a 

ΔΕ ἘΠ tre Ε the ΜΕ ΗΝ and ea ‘ Lie MALU CUiyuUcect ᾿ » - 

Sicilians. — Hatred of the past, an the : . 

Dionysius, both prevalent.— Lysias 


Dionysius 
tents of the 
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Is, 10 I 


mic 2 ri 
ee saa ae 2 or 
lato and Dion. — Rela 
foundation for jealousy on 
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I haracter of the manifestation agamst Dion τ» ; aouue 
tar CMArAcCicE © eit ~ 9508 ba - 3 “ire a soe 
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. BRowhlic treet τ on τοῖας 2 
Syracuse —is harshly treated 9} I 100} 
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steem He dismisses Plato —then recalls 
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racuse. — Intentor le atin τ lonysius confiscates the prope f Dion — mor tion 


tion of Plato. who 
War with Syracuse. — Resolution of 
under Macon . ὌΠ ΟΝ eg RS Ot : : : p on} d to force his way back to Sy 
fe Dee ae τ ΤΌΝ a oe ae che eeerckon a use by arms.— Plato rejoins Dion in Peloponnesus — exasperation of 
with Carthage, om terms very ΠΥ σοῖς Oe he ee ᾿ Dion — Dionysius gives his sister Areté, the wife of Dion. in iInarriage te 
west of the river Halykus is surrendered to ¢ ἘΣ ΩΝ erica . Timokrates. — Means of auxiliaries of Dion — Plato — the Academy — 
ay tribute to Carthage. — Affairs of Southern pte: se onstig sig 3 Alkimenes. Dion musters his force at Zakynthus.— Small force of Dion 
Calabrian peninsula projected, but not executed. π᾿ Ὃν: os προ δες εὐ ἧξ against the prodigious power of Dionysius. Resolution of Dion to con- 
sius with Central Greece. — New war undertaken 5 “ἢ PEE eee hile quer or perish. — Circumstances which told against Dionysius — discon- 
Carthage. He is at first successful, but is ultimately ὗς tragedy εἴ tent at Syracuse. — Herakleides exiled from Syracuse — he projects an 
bseum, and forced to return home. — Dionysius wom a “He iin of 3 attack upon Dinoysius, at the same time as Dion. — Weakness of charac- 
at the Lenzan festival at Athens. His ee ee i—54 2 ter— dissolute and drunken habits —of Dionysius himself. — Alarm of 
fever soon afterwards. — Character of Dionysius......-.--. the soldiers of Dion at Zakynthus, when first informed that they were go- 
ing against Dionysius. — Eclipse of the moon — religious disquietude of 
the soidiers — they are re-assured by the prophet Miltas — fortunate voy- 
age from Zakynthus to Sicily.— Dion lands at Herakleia—he learns 
that Dionysius with a large fleet has just quitted Syracuse for Italy. ~ 
CfA March of Dion from Herakleia to Syracuse.— Dion crosses the river 
CHAPTER LXXXIV. Ξ Anapus, and approaches the gates of ϑυγδοιβο. --- Mistake of Timo- 
krates, left as governor of Syracuse in the absence of Dionysius. — Gen 
eral rising of the Syracusans to welcome and assist Dion. 'Timokrates 
is obliged to evacuate the city, leaving Ortygia and Epipole garrisoned. 
: ; ἘΣ ΝΣ ‘tion with the —- Entry of Dion into Achradina —joy of the citizens — he proclaims 
Family left by Dionysius at his death. — es ὌΝ saan’ Thon ina the 3 liberty. — Dion presents himself at the Pentapyla in front of bani 
Dionysian family. — Personal ῥεπρηπρρξαιύδηι gs of Plate upon = challenges the garrison of Ortygia to come out and fight — is chosen 
Pythagorean philosophers. — Extraor oe Ἢ spotism — he conceives ig general by the Syracusans, with his brother Megakles — Dion car cures 
Dion. — Dion learns to hate the Dionysian desp f habits in Dion = ἢ Epipole and Euryalus. He erects a cross-wall from sea to sea, t block 
large political and reformatory views. — Alteration Ὁ a 


g:.ILIAN AFFAIRS AFTER THE DEATKI: OF THE ELDER DIONYSIUS — DIO 
Ι NYSIUS THE YOUNGER— AND DION. 


Si i oe ὐν. ᾿ on - = 
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onium — inhabitants tranaported to Syracuse — territory made over to 
wkri. — Artifices of Dionysius to impoverish and disarm the Rhegines, 
— He besieges Rhegium —desperate defence of the town under the gen 
eral Phyton — Surrender of the place trom famine, after a blockade of 
eleven months.— Cruel treatment of Phyton by Dionysius. — Stron 
sympathy excited by the fate of Phyton — Rhegium dismantled — al 
the territory of the southern Calabrian peninsula united to Lokri.— 
Peace of Antalkidas — ascendent position of Sparta and of Dionysius — 
Kroton conquered by a robe taken from the temple 
of Héré.—Schemes of Dionysius for transmarine colonies and con- 
quests, in Epirus and Llyria, — Dionysius plunders the coast of Latium 
and Etruria, and the rich temple of Agylla.— Immense power of Dion 
sius —his poetical compositions. — Olympic festival of 384 B o., the 
first after the peace of Antalkidas — Dionysius sends thither a splendid 
legation —also chariots to run—and poetical compositions to be re- 
cited. — Feelings of the crowd at the festival —Dikon of Kaulonia.~ 
Harangue of Lysias at the festival against Dionysius, in reference to the 
litical state of the Grecian world, and the sufferings of the enslaved 
Sicilians. — Hatred of the past, and fear of the future conquests of 
Dionysius, both prevalent.— Lysias exhorts his hearers to destroy the 
tents of the Syracusan legation at Olympia, as an act of retribution 
against Dionysius. — Explosion of antipathy against the poems of Dion- 
sius recited at Olympia —insults heaped upon his name and person. — 
erat set grief, wrath, and remorse, of Dionysius on hearing of this 
manifestation against him — his suspicions and cruelties.— Marked and 
singular character of the manifestation against Dionysius. — Plato visits 
Syracuse —is harshly treated by Dionysius — acquires great influence 
over Dion. — New constructions and improvements by Dionysius at Sy- 
racuse. — Intention of Dionysius to renew the war with Carthage.— 
War with Carthage — Victory of Dionysius over the Carthaginian army 
under Magon. — Second battle with the Carthaginians at Kronium, in 
which Dionysius is defeated with terrible loss — He concludes peace 
with Carthage, on terms very unfavorable to himself: all the territory 
west of the river Halykus is surrendered to Carthage. he covenants to 
ay tribute to Carthage. — Affairs of Southern Italy: wall across the 
Calabrian peninsula projected, but not executed. — Relations of Diony- 
sius with Central Greece. — New war undertaken by Dionysius against 
Carthage. He is at first successful, but is ultimately defeated near Lily- 
beeum, and forced to return home. — Dionysius gains the prize of tragedy 
at the Lenean festival at Athens. His joy at the news. He dies of 
fever soon afterwards. — Character of Dionysius 


CHAPTER LXXXIV. 


g:.4LIAN AFFAIRS AFTER THE DEATH: OF THE ELDER DIONYSIUS — DIO 


NYSIUS THE YOUNGER - AND DION. 


Family left by Dionysius at his death. — Dion —his connection with the 
Dionysian family. — Personal character of Dion. — Plato, Dion, and the 
Pythagorean philosophers. — Extraordinary influence of Plate upon 
Dion. — Dion learns to hate the Dionysian despotism — he conceives 
large political and reformatory views. — Alteration of habits in Dion = 
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be brings Plato into communication with Dionysius. — Dion maintains 
the good opinion and confidence of Dionysius, until the death of the lat- 
ter — his visits to Peloponnesus. — Death of the elder Dionysius — diver- 
gences of interest between the two lines of family. — The younger Dio- 
nysius succeeds his father — his character. — Conduct of Dion — he sub- 
mits tothe younger Dionysius -- gives him frank and wholesome advice. 
— Dion acquires great influence and estimation from Dionysius. — Kecall 
of Philistus from exile. — Dion tries to work upon the mind of Dionysius 
towards a freer political government and mental improvement. — His 
earnest exhortations produced considerable effect, inspiring Dionysius with 
a strong desire to see and converse with Plato. — Invitation sent to Pla- 
« both by Dion and by Dionysius. — Hesitation of Plato—he reluc 
santly consents to visit Syracuse.— Plato visits Syracuse — unbounded 
deference and admiration manifested towards him at first by Dionysius 
~- Fear and hatred felt by Philistus and other courtiers. — Injudicious 
manner in which Plato dealt with Dionysius. — Strenuous exhortations 
addressed by Plato and Dion to Dionysius, to reform himself. — Plate 
damps the inclination of Dionysius towards Political good. —If Plato 
had tried to impel Dionysius towards a good practical use of his power, 
Dionysius might at that time have obeyed him with the aid of Dion. — 
Difficulties which they would have encountered in trying to realize bene- 
ficent projects.—Intrigues by Philistus and others to set Dionysius 
against Plato and Dion. — Relations between Dionysius and Dion — 
natural foundation for jealousy on the part of Dionysius. — Dionysius 
loses his inclinations towards political improvements — comes to hate 
Dion. — Banishment of Dion from Syracuse to Italy. — Dionysius re- 
tains Plato in the acropolis, but treats him well, and tries to conciliate his 
esteem. — He dismisses Plato —then recalls him — second visit of Plate 
to Syracuse — his dissatisfaction — Dionysius refuses to recall Dion. — 
Dionysius confiscates the property of Dion — mortification of Plato, who 
with difficulty obtains leave to depart from Syracuse. — Resolution of 
Dion to avenge himself on Dionysius, and to force his way back to Sy 
racuse by arms. — Plato rejoins Dion in Peloponnesus — exasperation of 
Dion —Dionysius gives his sister Areté, the wife of Dion, in marriage te 
Timokrates. — Means of auxiliaries of Dion — Plato — the Academy — 
Alkimenes. Dion musters his force at Zakynthus. — Small force of Dion 
against the prodigious power of Dionysius. Resolution of Dion to con- 
quer or perish. — Circumstances which told against Dionysius — discon- 
tent at Syracuse. — Herakleides exiled from Syracuse — he projects an 
attack upon Dinoysius, at the same time as Dion. — Weakness of charac- 
ter— dissolute and drunken habits — of Dionysius himself. — Alarm of 
the soldiers of Dion at Zakynthus, when first informed that they were go- 
ing against Dionysius. — Eclipse of the moon — religious disquietude of 
the soidiers — they are re-assured by the prophet Miltas — fortunate voy- 
age from Zakynthus to Sicily. — Dion lands at Herakleia—he learns 
that Dionysius with a large fleet has just quitted Syracuse for Italy. ~ 
March of Dion from Herakleia to Syracuse.— Dion crosses the river 
Anapus, and approaches the gates of Syracuse.— Mistake of Timo- 
krates, left as governor of Syracuse in the absence of Dionysius. — Gen 
eral rising of the Syracusans to welcome and assist Dion. ‘Timokrates 
is obliged to evacuate the city, leaving Ortygia and Epipole garrisoned. 
—- Entry of Dion into Achradina —joy of the citizens -— he proclaims 
liberty. — Dion presents himself at the Pentapyla in front of Ortygia— 
challenges the garrison of Ortygia to come out and fight — is chosen 
erates by the Syracusans, with his brother Megakles — Dion car cures 

pipolw and Euryalus. He erects a cross-wall from sea to sea, t block 
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ap Ortygia. — Return of Dionysius to Syracuse. He tries to negotiate 
with Dion and the Syracusans — deceives them by fallacious propositions 
—Sudden sally made by Dionysius to surprise the blockading wall — 
great bravery, efforts, and danger of Vion —he at length repulses the 
attack and recovers the wall. — Ortygia is again blocked up by land— 
effsrts of Dionysius with his fleet — arrival of Herakleides from Peis 
nnesus with a fleet to codperate against Dionysius. --- Arrival of Phi- 
istus with his fleet to the aid of Dionysius. Battle in the Great Harbor 
between the fleet of Philistus and that of the Syracusans — Philistus 18 
defeated and slain. — Intrigues of Dionysius against Dion in Syracuse. 
= Relationship of Dion to the Dionysian dynasty — suspicions enter- 
tained against him by the Syracusans —his haughty manners. Rivalry 
of Herakleides. — Herakleides is named admiral. Dion causes him to 
be deposed, and then moves himself for his re-appointment. — Intrigues 
and calumnies raised against Dion in Syracuse, by the management of 
Dionysius. — Mistrust of Dion by the Syracusans, mainly in consequence 
of his relationship to the Dionysian family. Calumnies of Sosis.— 
Farther propositions of Dionysius. He goes away from Ortygia to 1% 
aly, leaving his son Apollokrates in command of the garrison. — Increas- 
ed dissension between Dion and Herakleides — Dion is deposed and his 
soldiers deprived of the pay due to them — new generals are named. = 
Dion is forced to retreat from Syracuse — bad conduct of the new gen- 
erals and of the people towards his soldiers. — Dion reaches Leontini -ῦ 
the Leontines stand by him against the Syracusans — arrival of Nypsius 
with a reinforcement to the Dionysian garrison in Ortygia. — Advantage 
ained by Herakleides and the Syracusans over Nypsius as he came inte 
rtygia — extravagant confidence in Syracuse — Nypsius sallies from 
Ortygia, and forces his way into Neapolis and Achradina. — Danger 
and distress of the Syracusans — they send to Leontini to invoke the 
aid of Dion. — Assembly at Leontini — pathetic address of Dion. ~ 
Reluctance of Herakleides to let Dion into Syracuse — renewed assault 
from Nypsius — unanimous prayers now sent to invite Dion. — Entrance 
of Dion into Syracuse — he draws up his troops on Epipole. Frightful 
condition of the city. — Dion drives back Nypsius and his troops into 
Ortygia — he extinguishes the flames, and preserves Syracuse. — Uni- 
versal gratitude on the part of the Syracusans, towards Dion. Herak- 
leides and Theodotes throw themselves upon his mercy. — Dion par- 
dons Herakleides — his exposition of motives. — Remarkable features 
in this act of Dion. — Dion re-establishes the blockade of Ortygia, and 
ransoms the captives taken.— Dion is named general on land, at the 
motion of Herakleides, who is continued in his command of the fleet. ~- 
Attempt to supersede Dion through Gesylus the Spartan — good con 
duct of Gesylus. — Surrender of Ortygia by Apollokrates to Dion. — 
Entry of Dion into Ortygia — restoration of his wife —speedy death of 
his son. — Conduct of Dion in the hour of triumph. — Suspicions pre- 
viously entertained respecting Dion — that he was aiming at the despot- 
ism for himself—confirmed by his present conduct. — He retains his 
dictatorial power, with the fortress and garrison of Ortygia —he grants 
no freedom to Syracuse. — Intention of Dion to constitute himself king, 
with a Lykurgean scheme of government and discipline. — Mistake of 
Dion as to his position. — Dion takes no step to realise any measure of 
popular liberty. — opposition raised against Dion by Herakleides — im- 
atience of the Syracusans to see the demolition of the Dionysian 
strongholds and funeral monument.— Dion causes Herakleides to be 
privately slain.— Increased oppressions of Dion — hatred entertained 
against him in Syracuse. — Disquietude and irritability of Dion on ac 
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eount of his unpopularity. — Conspiracy of Kallippus against him— 
artifices and perjury. — Kallippus causes Dion to be assassinated.— Life, 
sentiments, and altered position, of Dion 


CHAPTER LXXXV. 


@ICILIAN AFFAIRS DOWN TO THE CLOSE OF THE EXPEDITION OF TIMO 
LEON. B. C. 353-336. 


Position and prospects of Kallippus, after the assassination of Dion.- 
He continues master of Syracuse more than a year. His misrule. Re 
turn of Hipparinus son of Dionysius to Syracuse. Expulsion of Kallip 
pus — Miserable condition of Syracuse and Sicily, as described by 
Plato. — Plato’s recommendations fruitless—state of Syracuse grows 
worse. Dionysius returns to Ortygia, expelling Hipparinus. — Drunken 
habits of the Dionysian princes. — Lokri— dependency and residence 
of the younger Dionysius. — Sufferings of the Italiot Greeks from the 
Lucanians and Bruttians of the interior. — Dionysius at Lokri— his un- 
popularity and outrageous misrule— cruel retaliation of the Lokrians 
upon his female relatives. — Distress of the Syracusans — fresh danger 
from Carthage. They invoke the aid of Hiketas— in concert with 
Hiketas, they send to entreat aid from Corinth. Secret alliance of 
Hiketas with the Carthaginians — he conspires to defeat the application 
to Corinth. — Application from Syracuse favorably received by the Cor- 
intIfians — vote passed to grant aid. — Difficulty in finding a Corinthian 
leader — most of the leading citizens decline — Timoleon is proposed 
and chosen. — Antecedent life and character of Timoleon. — His con- 
duct towards his brother Timophanes, whose life he saves in battle. — 
Timophanes makes himself despot, and commits gross oppression — ~i- 
moleon with two companions puts him to death. — Beneficial effects of 
the act upon Corinth — sentiment towards Timoleon. — Bitter reproach 
of Timoleon by his mother. — Intense mental distress of Timoleon. He 
shuts himself up and retires from public life. — Different judgments of 
medern and ancient minds on the act of ‘Timoleon. Comments of Plu- 
tarch. — Timoleon is appointed commander to Syracuse —he accepts 
the command — admonition of Telekleides.— Preparations made by 
Timoleon — his scanty means — he engages some of the Phokian mer- 
cenaries. —- Bad promise of the expedition — second message from Hi- 
ketas, withdrawing himself from the Corinthian alliance, and desiring 
that no troops might be sent to Sicily.— Timolecn sets out for Sicily 
with a small squadron — favorable omens from the gods. — Timoleon 
arrives at Rhegium—is prevented from reaching Sicily by a Carthagin- 
ian fieet of superior force — insidious message from Hiketas. — Strata- 
gem of Timoleon to get across to Sicily, in collusion with the Rhegines 
— Public meeting in Rhegium — Timoleon and the Carthaginians both 
present at it — long speeches, during which Timoleon steals away, contriv 
ing to send his fleet over to Sicily. — Timoleon at Tauromenium in Sicily 
—formidable strength of his enemies — despots in Sicily — despondency 
in Syracuse. — Success of Timoleon at Adranum. He surprises and de- 
feats the troops of Hiketas, superior in number. — Improved position 
and alliances of Timoleon — he marches up to the walls of Syracuse. — 
Position of Dionysius in Ortygia — he resolves to surrender that fortress 
to Timoleon, stipulating for safe conveyance and shelter at Corinth.— 
Timoleon sends troops to occupy Ortygia, receiving Dionysius into his 
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camp. — Timoleon sends news of his success to Corinth, with Dionysias 
himself in a trireme. — Great effect produced at Corinth — confidence of 
the citizens — reinforcement sent to Timoleon.— Sight of the faller 
Dionysius at Corinth— impression made upon the Greeks — numerous 
visitors to see him. Conversation with Aristoxenus. — Immense advan- 
tage derived by Timoleon from the possession of Ortygia — numerons 
stores found in it.— Large Carthaginian army under Magon arrives te 
aid in attacking Ortygia. Defeated by Neon, during the absence of Ma- 
gon and Hiketas. Neon acquires Achradina, and joins it by a line of 
wal; to Ortygia.— Return of Magon and Hiketas to Syracuse — in- 
creased difficulty of their proceedings, since the victory of Neon. — Re- 
turn of Timoleon to Syracuse — fortunate march and arrival of tha 
Corinthian reinforcement.— Messéné declares in favor of Timoleon — 
He establishes his camp near Syracuse.— Magon distrusts Hiketas and 
his position at Syracuse —he suddenly withdraws his army and fleet 
leaving Syracuse altogether.— Timoleon masters Epipole and the 
whole city of Syracuse — Hiketas is obliged to escape to Leontini. ~ 
Languid defence made by the troops of Hiketas. — Great effect produced 
by the news that Timoleon was master of Syracuse. — Extraordinary 
admiration felt towards Timoleon — especially for the distinguished fa 
vor shown to him by the gods.— Timoleon ascribes all his success te 
the gods.— Temptations of Timoleon in the hour of success — easy 
possibility of making himself despot of Syracuse. — Timoleon invitet 
the Syracusans to demolish the Dionysian stronghold in Ortygia. — He 
erects courts of justice on the site.— Desolate condition of Syracus¢ 
and other cities in Sicily. Recall of exiles. Application on the part of 
Timoleon and the Syracusans to Corinth. — Commissioners sent from. 
Corinth to Syracuse — they revive the laws and democracy enacted by 
Dioklés — but with various changes and additions. — Poverty at Syra 
cuse — necessity for inviting new colonists. — Large body of new colon 
ists assembled at Corinth for Sicily. — Influx of new colonists into Sici 
ly from all quarters. — Relief to the poverty of Syracuse. — Successes 
of Timoleon against Hiketas, Leptines, and other despots in Sicily 
— Hiketas invites the Carthaginians again to invade Sicily. — The Car 
thaginians land in Sicily with a vast army, including a large proportion 
of native troops. — Timoleon marches from Syracuse against the Car 
thaginians — mutiny of a portion of his mercenaries under Thrasius 
—Timoleon marches into the Carthaginian province — omen about the 

arsley.— He encounters the Carthaginian army while passing the 

rimésus. War chariots in their front — Timoleon orders his cavalry 
to charge. — Strenous battle between the infantry of Timoleon and the 
native Carthaginian infantry. Terrible storm— complete victory of 
Timoleon. — Severe loss of the Carthaginians in the battle, especially 
of their native troops. Booty collected by the soldiers of Timoleon. — 
Discouragement and terror among the defeated army as well as at Car- 
thage itself. — Great increase of glory to Timoleon — favor of the gods 
shown to him in the battle. — Timoleon returns to Syracuse — he dis- 
misses Thrasius and the mercenaries who had deserted him — he sends 
them out of Sicily — their fate. — Success of Timoleon against Hiketas 
and Mamerkus. — Victory gained by Timoteon over Hiketas, at the riv- 
er Damurius. — Timoleon attacks Hiketas and Leontini. The place 
(with Hiketas in person) is surrendered to Timoleon by the garrison. 
Hiketas and his family are put to death.— Timoleon gains a victory 
over Mamerkus — he concludes peace with the Carthaginians. — Timo- 
leon conquers and takes prisoners Mamerkus and Hippon. Mamerkus 
is condemned by the Svracusan public assembly. — Timoleon puts down 
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all the despots in Sicily. — Timoleon lays down his power at Syracuse 

- Gratitude and reward to him by the Syracusans. — Great influence of 
Timoleon, even after he had laid down his power. — Immigration of new 
Greek settlers into Sicily, to Gela, Agrigentum, Camarina, etc. — Value 
and importance of the morai ascendency enjoyed by Timoleon, in regu. 
lating these new settlements. — Numerous difficulties which he would be 
called upon to adjust. — Residence of Timoleon at Syracuse — chapel 
to the goddess Automatia.— Arrival of the blind Timoleon in the pub- 
lic assembly of Syracuse during matters of grave and critical discussion 
— Manner in which Timoleon bore contradiction in the public assembly 
—-his earnest anxiety to ensure freedom of speech against himself. — 
Uncorrupted moderation and public spirit of Timoleon.— Xenophontic 
ideal — command over willing free men — qualities, positive as well as 
negative, of Timoleon.— Freedom and comfort diffused throughout all 
Sicily for twenty-four years, until the despotism of Agathokles. - Death 
and obsequies of Timoleon. — Proclamation at his funeral — monument 
to his honor. —~ Contrast of Dion and Timoleon..... . 128-197 


CHAPTER LXXXVI 


GENTRAL GREECE: THE ACCESSION OF PHILIP OF MACEDON TO THE 


BIRTH OF ALEXANDER. 359-356 B. C. 


Central Greece resumed. — State of Central Greece in 360-359 B.c.— Degra 


dation of Sparta. — Megalopolis — Messéné — their fear of Sparta — no 
central action in Peloponnesus. — Corinth, Sikyon, etc. — Comparatively 
good condition of Athens. — Power of Thebes.— Extinction of the free cities 
of Beeotia by the Thebans — repugnant to Grecian feeling — Thessaly 
— despots of Phere. — Alexander of Pheraw — his cruelties — his assassi- 
nation. — Tis:phonus despot of Phers — loss of power in the Phsrewan 
dynasty. — Macedon — reign and death of Perdikkas.— Philip as a youth 
at Thebes — ideas there acquired —foundation laid of his future military 
ability. — Condition of Philip at the death of Perdikkas. — Embarrass 
ments and dangers with which he had to contend. — Macedonian govern 
ment. — Proceedings of Philip against his numerous enemies. His suc 
cess — Thracians — Athenians. — He evacuates Amphipolis. He defeats 
Argeus and the Athenians —his mild treatment of Athenian prisoners. 
Philip makes peace with Athens —renounces his claim to Amphipolis. 
Victories of Philip over the Peonians and Illyrians.— Amphipolis evacu- 
ated by Philip — the Athenians neglect it. — State of Euboea — the The- 
bans foment revolt and attack the island — victorious efforts of Athens. 
Surrender of the Chersonese to Athens. — Social War — Chios, Kos, 
Rhodes, and Byzantium revolt from Athens. — Causes of the Social War 
— conduct of the Athenians—Synod at Athens. — Athens acts more 
for her own separate interests, and less for that of her allies — her arma- 
ments on service—badly paid mercenaries — their extortions. — The 
fo ir cities declare themselves independent of Athens — interference of the 
Karian Mausolus. — Great force of tne revolters — armament despatched 
by Athens against Chios — repulse of the Athenians, and death of Cha- 
brias. — Farther armaments of Athens—Iphikrates, Timotheus, and Cha 
res— unsuccessful operations in the Hellespont, and quarrel between the 
generals. - - Iphikrates and Timotheus are accused by Chares at Athens 
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— Iphikrates is acquitted, Timotheus is fined and retires from Athens. - 
Arrogance and unpopularity of Timotheus, attested by his friend Isok- 
rates. — Exile of Timotheus— his death soon afterwards. — Iphikrates 
no more employed — great loss to Athens in these two generals — Expe- 
dition of Chares— Athens makes peace with her revolted allies, recog: 
nizing their full autonomy. — End of the Social War— great loss of 
power to Athens. — Renewed action of Philip. He lays siege to Amphip- 
olis. — The Amphipolitans send to ask assistance from Athens — maneeu- 
vres of Philip to induce Athens not to interfere. — The Athenians deter- 
mine not to assist Amphipolis — their metives — importance of this reso 
lation. — Capture of Amphipolis by Philip, through the treason of a party 
in the town. — Importance of Amphipolis to Philip — disappointment of 
the Athenians at his breach of promise.— Philip amuses the Athenians 
with false assurances — he induces them to reject advances from the Olyn- 
thians — proposed exchange of Pydna for Amphipolis. — Philip acts ina 
hostile manner against Athens —he conquers Pydna and Potidea — 
gives Potidza to the Olynthians — remissness of the Athenians. —In- 
crease of the power of Philip —he founds Philippi, opens gold mines 
near Mount Pangeus, and derives large revenues from them. — Marriage 
of Philip with Olympias — birth of Alexander the Great 197-241 


CHAPTER LXXXVII. 


FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE SACRED WAR TO THAT OF THB 


OLYNTIAN WAR. 


Causes of the Sacred War— the Amphiktyonic assembly. — Political com 

laint brought before the assembly, first by Thebes against Sparta. — 
Next, by Thebes against the Phokians. The Phokians are condemned 
and heavily fined. — The assembly pass a vote consecrating the Phokian 
territory to Apollo. — Resolution of the Phokians to resist — Philomelus 
their leader. — Question of right raised as to the presidency of the tem- 
~le—old right of the Phokians against that of the Delphians and the 
Amphiktyons. — Active measures taken by Philomelus. He goes to Spar- 
ta — obtains aid from king Archidamus. He seizes Delphi — defeats the 
Lokrians. — Philomelus fortifies the temple — levies numerous mercena- 
‘ies — tries to conciliate Grecian sentiment. The Grecian world divided 
— Philomelus tries to retain the prophetic agency — conduct of the 
Pythia. — Battles of Philomelus against the Lokrians — his success. — 
Exertions of the Thebans to raise a confederacy against the Phokians. 
Danger of the Phokians — they take part of the treasures of the temple, 
in order to pay a mercenary force. — Numerous mercenaries employed by 
the Phokians — violence and ferocity of the war —defeat and death of 
Philomelus.—Onomarchus general of the Phokians — he renews the war— 
his power by means of the mercenaries.— Violent measures of Onomarchus 
—he employs the treasures of the temple to scatter bribes through the 
various cities. — Successes of Onomarchus — he advances as far as Ther- 
mopylz — h» invades Beotia —is repulsed by the Thebans. — The The- 
bans send « orce under Pammenes to assist Artatazus in Asia Minor. 
Conquest of Sestos by Chares and the Athenians. -— Intrigues of Kerso 
bleptes against Atheus —-he is compelled to cede to her his portion of the 
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Chersonese — Athenian settlers sent thither, as well as to Samos. — Ac 
tivity and constant progress of Philip — he conquers Methoné — remiss 
ness of Athens. — Philip marches into Thessaly against the despots of 
Pherz.— Great power of Onomarchus and the Phokians — plans of Ath 
ens and Sparta — the Spartans contemplate hostilities against Megalopo 
lis. — First appearance of Demosthenes as a public adviser in the Athe 
nian assembly — Parentage and early youth of Demosthenes — wealth 
of his father — dishonesty of his guardians. — Youth of Demosthenes — 
sickly and feeble constitution — want of physical education and bodily 
vigor, — Training of Demosthenes for a speaker —his instructors — 
Iseeus — Plato — his devoted study of Thucydides. — Indefatigable efforts 
of Demosthenes to surmount his natural defects as a speaker. — Value 
set by Demosthenes upon action in oratory. His mind and thoughts — 
how formed. — He becomes first known as a logographer or composer 
of speeches for litigants. — Phokion — his antithesis and rivalry with De- 
mosthenes — his character and position — his bravery and integrity. — 
Lasting hold acquired by his integrity on the public of Athens. — fom 
ber of times that he was elected general. — His manner of speaking — ef- 
fective brevity — contempt of oratory. — His frankness — his contemps 
of the Athenian people — his imperturbability — his repulsive manners — 
Phokion and Eubulus the leaders of the peace-party, which represented 
the strongly predominant sentiment at Athens. — Influence of Phokion 
mischieveus during the reign of Philip — at that time Athers might have 
prevailed ver Macedonia. — Change in the military spirit of Greece since 
the Peloponnesian war. Decline of the citizen soldiership : increased 
spread of mercenary troops. Contrast between the Periklean and the De- 
mosthenic citizen. — Decline of military readiness also among the Pelo- 
ponnesian allies of Sparta. — Multiplication of mercenary soldiers — its 
mischievous consequences — necessity of providing emigration. — Dete- 
rioration of the Grecian military force occurred at the same time with the 
great development of the Macedonian force. — Rudeness and poverty 
of the Macedonians — excellent material for soldiers — organizing genius 
of Philip. — First parliamentary harangue of Demosthenes — on the Sym- 
mories — alarm felt about Persia. — Positive recommendations in the 
speech — mature thought and sagacity which they imply. — His proposed 
breparation and scheme for extending the basis of the Symmories. — 
Spirit of the Demosthenic exhortations — always impressing the neces- 
sity of personal effort and sacrifice as conditions of success. -- Affairs of 
Peloponnesus — projects of Sparta against Megalopolis — her attempt to 
obtain codperation from Athens. — Views and recommendations of De- 
mosthenes —he advises that Athens shall uphold Messéné and Mega- 
lopolis. — Philip in Thessaly — he attacks Lykophron of Phere, who calls 
in Onomarchus and the Phokians — Onomarchus defeats Philip. — Sue 

cesses of Onomarchus in Boeotia — maximum of the Phokian power. - 

Philip repairs his forces and marches again into Thessaly — his com 
plete victory over the Phokians— Onomarchus is slain. — Philip con- 
quers Pherze and Pegassze — becomes master of all Thessaly — expulsion 
of Lykophron.—Philip invades Thermopylae — the Athenians send a forea 
thither and arrest his progress. ‘Their alarm at this juncture, and unusual 
rapidity of movement. — Phayllus takes the command οἱ the Phokians — 
third spoliation of the temple — revived strength of the Phokians — mal- 
versation of the leaders. — War in Peloponnesus — the Spartans attack 
Megalopolis — interference of Thebes. — Hostilities with indecisive re 
sult — peace concluded — autcaomy of Megalopolis again recognized. ~ 
ΠΙ success of the Phokians in Bootia — death of Pha llus, who is suc 

ceeded by Phalekus.— The Thebans obtain money from the Persias 
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king. — Increased power and formidable attitude of Philip Alaren which 
he now begins to inspire throughout the Grecian world. — Philip acquires 
a considerable navy — importance of the Gulf of Pagasz to him — his 
flying squadrons annoy the Athenian commerce and coast. — Philip car- 
ries on war in Thrace — his intrigues among the Thracian princes. — He 
besieges Hereon Teichos : alarm at Athens: a decree is passed to send 
out a fleet: Philip falls sick: the fleet is not sent. — Popularity of the 
mercenary general Charidemus — vote in his favor proposed by Aristo- 
krates — speech composed by Demosthenes against it. — Languor of the 
Athenians — the principal peace-leaders, Eubulus, Phokion, etc., propose 
nothing energetic against Philip — Demosthenes undertakes the duty. — 
First Philippic of Demosthenes, 352-351 B. c.— Remarks and recom- 
mendations of the first Philippic. Severe comments on the past apathy 
of the people. — He insists on the necessity that citizens shall serve in 

rson, and proposes the formation of an acting fleet and armament — 
πὰ financial propositions. — Mischiefs of the past negligence and want 
of preparation — harm done by the mercenary unpaid armaments, serv- 
ing without citizens. — Characteristics of the first Philippic — prudent 
advice and early warnings of Demosthenes. — Advice of Demosthenes 
not carried into effect: no serious measures adopted by Athens. — Oppo- 
nents of Demosthenes at Athens — speakers in the pay of Philip — alarm 
about the Persian king still continues 


CHAPTER LXXXVIII 
EUBOIC AND OLYNTHIAN WARS. 


Change of sentiments at Olynthus — the Olynthians afraid of Philip — they 
make peace with Athens. — Unfriendly feelings of Philip towards Olyn 
thus — ripening into war in 350 Β. c. — Fugitive half-brothers of Philip 
obtain shelter at Olynthus. — Intrigues of Philip in Olynthus — his means 
of corruption and of fomenting intestine discord. — Conquest and destrue- 
tion of the Olynthian confederate towns by Philip, between 350-347 Β.0. 
terrible phenomena. — Philip attacks the Olynthians and Chalkidians — 
beginning of the Olynthian war, 350 Β. c. — The Olynthians conclude alli- 
ance with Athens. — The Athenians contract alliance with Olynthus — 
earliest Olynthiac speech of Demosthenes. — The Second Olynthiac is 
the earliest — its tone and tenor. — Disposition to magnify the practical 
effect of the speeches of Demosthenes — his true position — he is an op- 
position speaker. — Philip continues to press the Olynthian confederacy 
— increasing danger of Olynthus — fresh applications to Athens. — De 
mosthenes delivers another Olynthiac oration — that which stands First 
in the printed order. Its tenor. — Just appreciation of the situation by 
Demosthenes. He approaches the question of the Thedric Fund. — As: 
sistance sent by Athens to Olynthus. Partial success against Philip. — 
Partial and exaggerated confidence at Athens. The Athenians lose sight 
of the danger of Olynthus. Third Olynthiac of Demosthenes — Tenor 
and substance of the third Olynthiac.— Courage of Demosthenes in 
combating the prevalent sentiment. — Revolt of Euboea from Athens. — 
Intrigues of Philip in Euboea. — Plutarch of Eretria asks aid from Ath- 
ens. Aid is sent to him under Phokion, though Demosthenes dissuades 1" 
— Treachery of Plutarch — danger of Phokion andthe Athenians ip Ea 
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boea -~ Victory of Phokion at Tamynx. — Dicnysic festival at Athens in 
March. 349 Β. c. — Insult offered to Demosthenes by Meidias. — Re- 
roaches against Demosthenes for having been absent from the battle of 
amyng — he goes over on service to Eubcea as a hoplite — he is named 
senator for 349-348 B. c.—- Hostilities in Euboea, during 349-348 κι ὁ --- 
Great efforts of Athens in 349 Β. o. for the support of lynthus and the 
maintenance of Euboea at the same time. Financial embarrassments of 
Athens. a a of rs oem about the The6éric Fund. The assembly 
appropriate the surplus of revenue to military purposes. — i 
indicted and fined. —- The diversion of the Thedrie Fund eater even 
anxiety of the moment at Athens. — Three expeditions sent by Athens to 
Chalkidiké in 349-348 B. c. according to Philochorus. — Final success of 
Philip — capture of the Chalkidic towns and of Olynthus.— Sale of the 
Olynthian prisoners --ruin of the Greek cities in Chalkidiké. — Cost in- 
curred by Athens in the Olynthian war. — Thedric Fund — not appropri- 
ated to war purposes until a little before the battle of Cheroneia. — Views 
respecting the Theoric Fund.— It was the general Fund of Athens for 
religious festivals and worship — distributions were one part of it — char 
acter of the ancient religious festivals. — No other branch of the Athe- 
nian peace-establishment was impoverished or sacrificed to the Thedrie 
expenditure.— The annual surplus might have been accumulated as a 
war-fund —how far Athens is blamable for not having done so. — At- 
tempt of the Athenian property-classes to get clear of direct taxation by 
taking from the Thedric Fand. — Conflict of these two feelings at Ath- 
ens. Demosthenes tries to mediate between them — calls for sacrifices 
from all, especially personal military service. — Appendix..... 319-363 


CHAPTER LXXXIX. 


SBOM THE CAPTURE OF OLYNTHUS TO THE TERMINATION OF THB 


SACRED WAR BY PHILIP. 


Safferings of the Olynthians and Chalkidians — triumph and festival of 


Philip. — Effect produced at Athens by the capture of Olynthus —es- 
cially by the number of Athenian p Aiea ‘alee in κά δονυ μος 
anguage of Eubulus and Aschines against Philip. — Increased impor- 
tance of /schines. ~ Adschines as envoy of Athens in Arcadia. — In- 
creasing despondency and desire for peace at Athens.— Indirect over- 
tures for peace between Athens and Philip, even before the fall of O} 
thus — the Eubeeans — Phrynon, ete. — First proposition of Philokrates 
το granting permission to Philip to send envoys to Athens. — Effect pro 
duced upon the minds of the Athenians by their numerous captive citi 
zens taken by Philip at Olynthus.— Mission of the actor Aristodemus 
from the Athenians to Philip on the subject of the captives. Favorable 
dispositions 25 whi from Philip.— Course of the Sacred War — grad- 
ual decline and impoverishment of the Phokians. Dissensions among 
themselves. — Party opposed to Phalekus in Phokis — Phalekus is de- 
ete — he continues to hold Thermopyle with the mercenaries. — The 
hebans invoke the aid of Philip to put down the Phokians. — Alarm 
among the Phokians — one of the Phokian parties invites the Athenians 
to occupy Thermopyle — Phalekus repels them. — Increased embar 
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rassment at Athens — uncertainty about Phalekus and the pass of Ther 
mopylex.— The defence of Greece now turned on Thermopylae — im 
rtaace of that pass both to Philip and to Athens. — Motion of Philo. 
ates in the Athenian assembly — to send envoys to Philip for peace.— 
Ten Athenian envoys sent — Demosthenes and Aschines among them 
—Journey of the envoys to Pella. — Statements of Aéschines about the 
conduct of Demosthenes — arrangements of the envoys for speaking 
before Philip.— Harangue addressed by A‘schines tu Philip about Am- 
phipolis. Failure of Demosthenes in his speech. ~- Answer of Philip — 
return of the envoys. — Review of Adschines and his conduct, as stated 
by himself. — Philip offers peace on the terms of uti possidetis — report 
made by the Athenian envoys on their return. — Proceedings in the 
Athenian assembly after the return of the envoys — motions of Demos- 
thenes. — Arsival of the Macedonian envoys at Athens — days fixed for 
discussing the peace.— Resolution taken bythe synod of allies at Athens. 
— Assemblies held to discuss the peace, in presence of the Macedonian 
envoys. — Philokrates moves to conclude peace and alliance with Philip. 
He proposes to exclude the Phokians specially.— Part taken by /schi- 
nes and Demosthenes — in reference to this motion. Contradictions be- 
tween them. — Aschines supported the motion of Philokrates altogether 
— Demosthenes supported it also, except as to the exclusion of the Pho- 
kians — language of Eubulus.— Motion of Philokrates carried in the 
assembly, for peace and alliance with Philip. — Assembly to provide rati- 
fication and swearing of the treaty. — Question, Who were to be received 
as allies of Athens ? — about the Phokians and Kersobleptes. — The en- 
voy of Kersobleptes is admitted, both by the Athenian assembly and by 
the Macedonian envoys. — The Macedonian envoys formally refuse to 
admit the Phokians. — Difficulty of Philokrates and Atschines. Their 
false assurances about the secret good intentions of Philip towards the 
Phokians. — The Phokians are tacitly excluded—the Athenians and 
their allies swear to the peace without them.— Ruinous mistake — false 
step of Athens in abandoning the Phokians — Demosthenes did not pro- 
test against it at the time. — The oaths are taken before Antipater, leav- 
ing out the Phokians.—Second embassy from Athens to Philip. — De- 
mosthenes urges the envoys to go immediately to Thrace in order to ad- 
minister the oath to Philip—they refuse —their delay on the journey 
and at Pella. — Philip completes his conquest of Thrace during the in- 
terval. — Embassies from many Grecian states at Palla. — Consultations 
and dissensions among the Ten Athenian envoys —views taken by 
“Eschines of the ambassadorial duties. —The envoys address Philip — 
harangue of schines. — Position of Demosthenes in this second em- 
bassy.— March of Philip to Thermopylz — he masks his purposes, hold- 
ing out delusive hopes to the Phokians. Intrigues to gain his favor. — 
The envoys administer the oaths to Philip at Phers, the last thing be- 
fore their departure. They return to Athens.— Plans of Philip on 
Thermopylae — corrupt connivance of the Athenian envoys — letter 
from Philip which they brought back to Athens. — Aschines and the 
envoys proclaim the Phokians to be excluded from the oaths with Philip 
—  >rotest of Demosthenes in the Senate, on arriving at Athens, against 
the behavior of his colleagues — vote of the Senate approving his pro- 
test. — Public assembly at Athens —successful address made to it by 
#Eschines — his false assurances to the people. — The Athenian people 
believe the promises of Philokrates and A¢schines — protest of Demos- 
thenes not listened to. — Letter of Philip favorably received by the as- 
sembly — motion of Philokrates carried, decreeing peace and alliance 
with him forever. Resolution to compel the Phokians to give up Delphi 
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-Letters of Philip to the Athenians, inviting them to send forces to 
‘oin him at Thermopylse— policy of these letters —the Athenians do 
nothing — Phokian envoys heard these debates at Athens — position of 
Phalekus at Thermopyle. — Dependence of the Phokians upon Atbe- 
nian aid to hold Thermopyle. — News received at Thermopyle of the 
determination of Athens against the Phokians. — Phalekus surrenders 
Thermopylz under convention to Philip. He withdraws all his forces 
— All the towns in Phokis surrender at discretion to Philip, who de- 
clares his full concurrence with the Thebans. — Third embassy sent by 
the Athenians to Philip — the envoys return without seeing him, on hear 
ing of the Phokian convention. — Alarm and displeasure at Athens ~ 
motion of Kallisthenes for putting the city in a good state of defence 
— schines and other Athenian envoys visit Philip in Phokis — tri- 
umphant celebration of Philip’s success. — Fair professions of Philip to 
the Athenians, after his conquest of Thermopyle: language of his par- 
tisans at Athens. — The Amphiktyonic assembly is convoked anew. 
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CHAPTER LXXXIII. 


SICILIAN AFFAIRS (continued). — FROM THE DESTRUCTION OF THE 
CARTHAGINIAN ARMY BY PESTILENCE BEFORE SYRACUSE, 
DOWN TO THE DEATH OF DIONYSIUS THE ELDER. B.C. 394-367. 


In my preceding volume, I have described the first eleven 
years of the reign of Dionysius called the Elder, as despot at Sy- 
racuse, down to his first great war against the Carthaginians; 
which war ended by a sudden turn of fortune in his favor, at a 
time when he was hard pressed and actually besieged. The vic- 
torious Carthaginian army before Syracuse was utterly ruined by 
a terrible pestilence, followed by ignominious treason on the part 
of its commander Imilkon. 

Within the space of less than thirty years, we read of four dis- 
tinct epidemic distempers,! each of frightful severity,as having 
afflicted Carthage and her armies in Sicily, without touching either 
Syracuse or the Sicilian Greeks. Such epidemics were the most 
irresistible of all enemies to the Carthaginians, and the most effee- 
tive allies to Dionysius. ‘The second and third, — conspicuous 
among the many fortunate events of his life,— occurred at the 
exact juncture necessary for rescuing him from a tide of superiori- 


} Diodor. xiii. 86-114; xiv. 70; xv 24. Another pestilence is alluded to 
by Diodorus in 368 B. c. (Diodor. xv. 73). 

Movers notices the intense and frequent sufferings of the ancient Pheeni 
eians, in their own country, from pestilence; and the fearful expiataons te 
which these sufferings gave rise (Die Phonizier, vol. ii. part ii. p. 9) 
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ty in the Carthaginian arms, which seemed in 4 fair way to over. 
whelm him completely. Upon what physical conditions the free 
quent repetition of such a calamity depended, together with the 
remarkable fact that it was confined to Carthage and her armies, 
— we know partially in respect to the third of the four cases, but 
not at all in regard to the others. 

The flight of Imilkon with his Carthaginians from Syracuse 
left Dionysius and the Syracusans in the full swing of triumph. 
The conquests made by Imilkon were altogether lost, and the Car- 
thaginian dominion in Sicily was now cut down to that restricted 
space in the western corner of the island, which it had occupied 
prior to the invasion of Hannibal in 409 B.c. So prodigious a 
success probably enabled Dionysius to put down the opposition ΓΘ» 
cently manifested among the Syracusans to the continuance of his 
rule. We are told that he was greatly embarrassed by his mer- 
cenaries ; who, having been for some time without pay, manifested 
such angry discontent as to threaten his downfall. Dionysius 
seized the person of their commander, the Spartan Aristoteles: 
upon which the soldiers mutined and flocked in arms around his 
residence, demanding in fierce terms both the liberty of their com- 
mander and the payment of their arrears. Of these demands, 
Dionysius eluded the first by saying that he would send away 
Aristoteles to Sparta, to be tried and dealt with among his own 
countrymen: as to the second, he pacified the soldiers by assign- 
ing to them, in exchange for their pay, the town and territory of 
Leontini. Willingly accepting this rich bribe, the most fertile soi) 
of the island, the mercenaries quitted Syracuse to the number of 
ten thousand, to take up their residence in the newly assigned 
town; while Dionysius hired new mercenaries in their place. To 
these (including perhaps the Iberians or Spaniards who had re- 
cently passed from the Carthaginian service into his) and to the 
slaves whom he had liberated, he intrusted the maintenance of 
his dominion.! 

These few facts, which are all that we hear, enable us to see 
that the relations between Dionysius and the mercenaries by 
whose means he ruled Syracuse, were troubled and difficult to 


! Diodor. xiv. 78 


DISCONTENT OF THE MERCENARIES. 8 


manage. But they do not explain to us the full cause of such 
discord. We know that a short time before, Dionysius had rid 
himself of one thousand obnoxious mercenaries by treacherously 
betraying them to death in a battle with the Carthaginians. 
Moreover, he would hardly have seized the person of Aristoteles, 
and sent him away for trial, if the latter had done nothing more 
than demand pay really due to his soldiers. It seems probable 
that the discontent of the mercenaries rested upon deeper causes, 
perhaps connected with that movement in the Syracusan mind 
against Dionysius, manifested openly in the invective of Theodo 
rus. We should have been glad also to know how Dionysius 
proposed to pay the new mercenaries, if he had no means of pay 
ing the old. The cost of maintaining his standing army, upon 
whomsoever it fell, must have been burdensome in the extreme. 
What became of the previous residents and proprietors at Leon- 
tini, who must have been dispossessed when this much-coveted 
site was transferred to the mercenaries? On all these points we 
are unfortunately left in ignorance. 

Dionysius now set forth towards the north of Sicily to reéstab- 
lish Messéné ; while those other Sicilians, who had been expelled 
from their abodes by the Carthaginians, got together and returned. 
In reconstituting Messéné after its demolition by Imilkon, he ob- 
tained the means of planting there a population altogether in his 
interests, suitable to the aggressive designs which he was already 
eontemplating against Rhegium and the other Italian Greeks. 
He established in it one thousand Lokrians, — four thousand per- 
aons from another city the name of which we cannot certainly 
make out,! —and six hundred of the Peloponnesian Messenians. 
These latter had been expelled by Sparta from Zakynthus and 


‘ Diodor. xiv. 78. Διονύσιος δ' εἰς Μεσσήνην κατῴκισε χιλίους μὲν Λοκ- 
ροὺς, τετρακισχιλίους δὲ Μεδιμναίους, ἑξακοσίους δὲ τῶν ἐκ Πελοποννή- 
σου Μεσσηνίων, ἔκ te Ζακύνϑου καὶ Ναυπάκτου φευγόντων. 

The Medimnzans are completely unknown. Cluverius and Wesseling 
conjecture Medmaans, from Medmez or Medame, noticed by Strabo as a 
town in the south of Italy. But this supposition cannot be adopted as cer- 
tain ; especially as the total of persons named is so large. The conjecture 
of Palmerius —-M79vuvaiove — has still less to recommend it. fsee the 
note of Wesseling. 
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Naupaktus at the close of the Peloponnesian war, and had takeg 
service in Sicily with Dionysius. Even here, the hatred of Spar- 
ta followed them. Her remonstrances against his project of es- 
tablishing them in a city of consideration bearing their own 
ancient name, obliged him to withdraw them: upon which he 
planted them on a portion of the Abakene territory on the north- 
ern coast. ‘They gave to their new city the name of Tyndaris, 
admitted many new residents, and conducted their affairs so pru- 
dently, as presently to attain a total of five thousand citizens.' 
Neither here, nor at Messéné, do we find any mention made of 
the reéstablishment of those mhabitants who had fled when Imil- 
kon took Messéné, and who formed nearly all the previous popu- 
lation of the city, for very few are mentioned as having been slain. 
It seems doubtful whether Dionysius readmitted them, when he 
re-constituted Messéné. Renewing with care the fortifications of 
the city, which had been demolished by Imilkon, he placed in it 
some of his mercenaries as garrison.” 

Dionysius next undertook several expeditions against the 
Sikels in the interior of the island, who had joined Imilkon in 
his recent attack upon Syracuse. He conquered several of their 
towns, and established alliances with two of their most powerful 
princes, at Agyrium and Kentoripe. Enna and Kephaledium 
were also betrayed to him, as well as the Carthaginian dependen- 
ey of Solus. By these proceedings, which appear to have occu 
pied some time, he acquired powerful ascendency in the central 
and north-east parts of the island, while his garrison at Messéné 
ensured to him the command of the strait between Sicily and 
Italy. 

His acquisition of this important fortified position was well un- 
derstood to imply ulterior designs against Rhegium and the other 
Grecian cities in the south of Italy, among whom accordingly a 
lively alarm prevailed. The numerous exiles whom he had ex- 
pelled, not merely from Syracuse, but also from Naxus, Katana, 
and the other conquered towns, having no longer any assured 


’ Diodor. xiv. 78. * Diodor xiv 87. 

* Diodor. xiv. 78. εἰς τὴν τῶν Σικελῶν χώραν πλεονάκις στ νατεύσας. ete 
Wesseling shows in his note, that these words, and those which follow 
must refer to Dionysius. 


DEFENCE OF TAURUS. Β 


shelter in Sicily, had been forced to cross over into Italy, where 
they were favorably received both at Kroton and at Rhegium.! 
One of these exiles, Heléris, once the intimate friend of Diony- 
sius, was even appointed general of the forces of Rhegium; 
forces at that time not only powerful on land, but sustained by a 
fleet of seventy or eighty triremes.2 Under his command, a 
Rhegine force crossed the strait for the purpose partly of besieg- 
ing Messéné, partly of establishing the Naxian and Katanean 
exiles at Mylz on the northern coast of the island, not far from 
Messéné. Neither scheme succeeded: Heléris was repulsed 
from Messéné with loss, while the new settlers at Myle were 
speedily expelled. The command of the strait was thus fully 
maintained to Dionysius; who, on the point of undertaking an 
aggressive expedition over to Italy, was delayed only by the ne 
cessity of capturing the newly established Sikel town on the hill 
of ‘Taurus —-or Tauromenium. The Sikels defended this posi- 
tion, in itself high and strong, with unexpected valor and obstina- 
cy. It was the spot on which the primitive Grecian colonists 
who first came to Sicily, had originally landed, and from whence, 
therefore, the successive Hellenic encroachments upon the pre 
established ‘Sikel population, had taken their commencement. 
This fact, well known to both parties, rendered the capture on 
one side as much a point of honor, as the preservation on the 
other. Dionysius spent months in the siege, even throughout 
midwinter, while the snow covered this hill-top. He made re 
iterated assaults, which were always repulsed. At last, on one 
moonless winter night, he found means to scramble over some 
almost inaccessible crags to a portion of the town less defended, 
and to effect a lodgment in one of the two fortified portions inte 
which it was divided. Having taken the first part, he imme 
diately proceeded to attack the second. But the Sikels, resisting 
with desperate valor, repulsed him, and compelled the storming 
party to flee in disorder, amidst the darkness of night, and over 
the most difficult ground. Six hundred of them were slain on 
the spot, and scarcely any escaped without throwing away their 
arms. Even Dionysius himself, being overthrown by the thrust 
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of a spear on his cuirass, was with difficulty picked up and carried 
off alive; all his arms, except the cuirass, being left behind. He 
was obliged to raise the siege, and was long in recovering from 
his wound: the rather as his eyes also had suffered considerably 
from the snow.! 

So manifest a reverse, before a town comparatively insignifi- 
cant, lowered his military reputation, and encouraged his enemies 
throughout the island. The Agrigentines and others, throwing 
off their dependence upon him, proclaimed themselves autono- 
mous; banishing those leaders among them who upheld his 
interest.2 Many of the Sikels also, elate with the success of their 
countrymen at Tauromenium, declared openly against him; 
joining tbe Varthaginian general Magon, who now, for the first 
time cince the disaster before Syracuse, again exhibited the force 
of Carthage in the field. 

Since the disaster before Syracuse, Magon had remained tran- 
quil in the western or Carthaginian corner of the island, recruit- 
ing the strength and courage of his countrymen, and taking 
unusual pains to conciliate the attachment of the dependent 
native towns. Reinforced in part by the exiles expelled by 
Dionysius, he was now in a condition to assume the aggressive, 


and to espouse the cause of the Sikels after their successful de- 
fence of Tauromenium. He even ventured to overrun and 
ravage the Messenian territory ; but Dionysius, being now re- 
covered from his wound, marched against him, defeated him in a 
battle near Abakzena, and forced him again to retire westward, 
until fresh troops were sent to him from Carthage.3 


' Diodor. xiv. 88. 

2 Diodor. xiv. 88. μετὰ δὲ τὴν ἀτυχίαν ταύτην, ᾿Ακραγαντῖνοι Kar 
Μεσσήνιοι τοὺς τὰ Διονυσίου φρονοῦντας μεταστησάμενοι, τῆς ἐλευϑερίας 
ἀντείχοντο, καὶ τῆς τοῦ τυράννου συμμαχίας ἀπέστησαν. 

It appears to me that the words καὶ Μεσσήνιοι in this sentence cannot be 
correct. ‘The Messenians were a new population just established by Diony- 
sius, and relying upon him for protection against Rhegium : moreover they 
will appear, during the events immediately succeeding, constantly in con- 
janction with him, and objects of attack by his enemies. 

I cannot but think that Diodorus has here inadvertently placed the word 
Μεσσήνιοι instead of a name belonging to some other community — what 
eommunity, we cannot tell. 

8 Niodor. xiv. 90-95. 


ATTACK UPON RHEGIUM. q 


Without pursuing Magon, Dionysius returned to Syracuse, 
from whence he presently set forth to execute his projects against 
Rhegium, with a fleet of one hundred ships of war. So skilfully 
did he arrange or mask his movements, that he arrived at night 
at the gates and under the walls of Rhegium, without the least 
suspicion on the part of the citizens. Applying combustibles te 
set fire to the gate (as he had once done successfully at the gate 
of Achradina),! he at the same time planted his ladders againsé 
the walls, and attempted an escalade. Surprised and in small 
numbers, the citizens began their defence ; but the attack was 
making progress, had not the general Heldris, instead of trying 
to extinguish the flames, bethought himself of encouraging them 
by heaping on dry faggots and other matters. The conflagration 
became so violent, that even the assailants themselves were Zopt 
off until time was given for the citizens to moant the walls in 
force ; and the city was saved from capture by burning a poriion 
of it. Disappointed in his hopes, Dionysius was obliged to con- 
tent himself’ with ravaging the neighboring territory; after 
which, he concluded a truce of one year with the Rhegines, and 


᾿ then returned to Syracuse.? 


This step was probably determined by news of the movements 
οἵ Magon, who was in the field anew with a mercenary force 
reckoned at eighty thousand men — Libyan, Sardinian, and Ita- 
Ean — obtained from Carthage, where hope of Sicilian success 
was again reviving. Magon directed his march through the 
Sikel population in the centre of the island, receiving the adhe- 
sion of many of their various townships. Agyrium, however. 
the largest and most important of all, resisted him as an enemy. 
Agyris, the despot of the place, who had conquered much of the 
neighboring territory, and had enriched himself by the murder 
of several opulent proprietors, maintained strict alliance with Dio 
nysius. The latter speedily came to his aid, with a force stated 
at twenty thousand men, Syracusans and mercenaries. Admitted 
into the city, and co-operating with Agyris, who furnished abun- 
dant supplies, he soon reduced the Carthaginiars to great straits. 
Magon was encamped near the river Chrysas, between Agyrium 


1 Diodor. xiii. 113 3 Diodor. xiv. 9 
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and Morgantiné ; in an enemy’s country, harassed by natives wne 
perfectly knew the ground, and who cut off in detail all his parties 
sent out to obtain provisions. The Syracusans, indeed, disliking 
or mistrusting such tardy methods, impatiently demanded leave to 
make a vigorous attack; and when Dionysius refused, affirming 
that with a little patience the enemy must be speedily starved 
out, they left the camp and returned home. Alarmed at their 
desertion, he forthwith issued a requisition for a large number of 
slaves to supply their places. But at this very juncture, there 
arrived a proposition from the Carthaginians to be allowed to 
make peace and retire; which Dionysius granted, on condition 
that they should abandon to him the Sikels and their territory — 
especially Tauromenium. Upon these terms peace was accord: 
ingly concluded, and Magon again returned to Carthage.! 

Relieved from these enemies, Dionysius was enabied to restore 
those slaves, whom he had levied under the recent requisition, to 
their masters. Having established his dominion fully among the 
Sikels, he again marched against Tauromenium, which on this 
occasion was unable to resist him. The Sikels, who had so 
valiantly defended it, were driven out, to make room for new ine 
habitants, chosen from among the mercenaries of Dionysius.? 

Thus master both of Messéné and Tauromenium, the two most 
important maritime posts on the Italian side of Sicily, Dionysius 
prepared to execute his ulterior schemes against the Greeks in 
the south of Italy. These still powerful, though once far more 
powerful, cities, were now suifering under a cause of decline com- 
mon to all the Hellenic colonies on the coast of the continent. 
The indigenous population of the interior had been reinforced, or 
enslaved, by more warlike emigrants from behind, who now 
pressed upon the maritime Grecian cities with encroachment 
ditficult to resist. 

It was the Samnites,a branch of the hardy Sabellian race, 
mountaineers from the central portion of the Apennine range, 
who had been recently spreading themselves abroad as formidable 
assailants. About 420 B. c., they had established themselves in 
Capua and the fertile plains of Campania, expelling or dispos- 


4 Diodor. xiv. 95, 96. 3 Diodor. xiv 36 
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sessing the previous Tuscan proprietors. From thence, about 
416 B. c., they reduced the neighboring city of Cumz, the most 
ancient western colony of the Hellenic race.!. The neighboring 
Grecian establishments of Neapolis and Dikearchia seem also te 
have come, like Cumz, under tribute and dominion to the Cam- 
panian Samnites, and thus became partially dis-hellenised.! 
These Campanians, of Samnite race, have been frequently men- 
tioned in the two preceding chapters, as employed on mercenary 
service both in the armies of the Carthaginians, and in those of 
Dionysius. But the great migration of this warlike race was 
farther to the south-east, down the line of the Apennines towards 
the Tarentine Gulf and the Sicilian strait. Under the name of 
Lucanians, they established a formidable power in these regions, 
subjugating the CXnotrian population there settled.4 The Luca- 


1 Livy, iv. 37-44; Strabo, v. p. 243—250. Diodorus (xii. 31-76) 
places the commencement of the Campanian nation in 438 B. c., and their 
conquest of Cumz in 421 B.c. Skylax in his Periplus mentions both 
Cumz and Neapolis as in Campania (s.10.) Thucydides speaks of Cuma 
as being ἐν ’Omixia (vi. 4). 

® Strabo, v. p. 246. 

® Thucydides (vii. 53-57) does not mention Campanians (he mentions 
Tyrrhenians) as serving in the besieging Athenian armament before Syra- 
cuse (414-413 B. c.) He does not introduce the name Campanians at all ; 
though alluding to Iberian mercenaries as men whom Athens calculated 
on engaging in her service (vi. 90). 

But Diodorus mentions, that eight hundred Campanians were engaged 
by the Chalkidian cities in Sicily for service with the Athenians under 
Nikias, and that they had escaped during the disasters of the Athenian 
army (xiii. 44). 

The conquest of Cumz in 416 B. c. opened to these Campanian Sam- 
nites an outlet for hired military service beyond sea. Cums being in its 
érigin Chalkidic, would naturally be in correspondence with the Chalkidic 
cities in Sicily. This forms the link of connection, which explains to us 
how the Campanians came into service in 413 B. c. under the Athenian 
general before Syracuse, and afterwards so frequently under others in 
Sicily (Diodor. xiii. 62-80, etc). 

* Strabo, vi. p. 253, 254. See a valuable section on this subject in Nie 
buhr, Romisch. Geschichte, vol. i. p. 94-98. 

It appears that the Syracusan historian Antiochus made no mention 
either of Lucanians or of Bruttians, though he enumerated the inhabitants 
of the exact line of territory afterwards occupied by these two nations 
After repeating the statement of Antiochus that this territory was eccupied 
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nian power seems to have begun and to have gradually increased 
from about 430 B. c. At its maximum (about 380-360 B. c.), καὶ 
comprehended most part of the inland territory, and considerable 
portions of the coast, especially the southern coast, — bounded 
by an imaginary line drawn from Metapontum on the Tarentine 
Gulf, across the breadth of Italy to Poseidonia or Pestum, near 
the mouth of the river Silaris, on the Tyrrhenian or Lower sea 
It was about 356 B. c., that the rural serfs, called Bruttians,' re- 
belled against the Lucanians, and robbed them of the southern 
part of this territory ; establishing an independent dominion in 
the inland portion of what is now called the Farther Calabria — 
extending from a boundary line drawn across Italy between 
Thurii and Laus, down to near the Sicilian strait. About 332 
B. C., commenced the occasional intervention of the Epirotic 
kings from the one side, and the persevering efforts of Rome 
from the other, which, after long and valiant struggles, left Sam- 
nites, Lucanians, Bruttians, all Roman subjects. 

At the period which we have now reached, these Lucaniana, 


by Italians, Enotrians, and Chonians, Strabo proceeds to say — Οὗτος μὲν 
οὖν ἁπλουστέρως εἴρηκε καὶ ἀρχαϊκῶς, οὐδὲν διορίσας περὲ τῶν Λευκανῶν καὶ 
τῶν Βρεττίων. The German translato: Grosskurd understands these words 
as meaning, that Antiochus “did not distinguish the Lucanians from the 
Bruttians.” But if we read the paragraph through, it will appear, I think, 
that Strabo means to say, that Antiochus had stated nothing positive re- 
specting either Lucanians or Bruttians. Niebuhr (p 96 ut supra) affirms 
that Antiochus represented the Lucanians as having extended themselves 
as far as Liitus; which I cannot find. 

The date of Antiochus seems not precisely ascertainable His work on 
Sicilian history was carried down from early times to 424 B. C. ( Diodor. 
xii. 71). His silence respecting the Lucanians goes to confirm the belief 
that the date of their conquest of the territory called Lucania was con- 
siderably later than that year. 

Polysenus (ii. 10. 2-4) mentions war as carried on by the inhabitants of 
Thurii, under Kieandridas the father of Gylippus, against the Lucanians. 
From the age and circumstances of Kleandridas, this can hardly be later 
than 420 B. c. 

» Strabo, vi. p 256. The Periplus of Skylax (s 12, 13) recognizes Lu- 
eania as extending down to Rhegium. The date to which this Periplas 
refers appears to be about 370-360 B. c : see an instructive article among 
Niebuhr’s Kleine Schriften, p. 105-130. Skylax does not mention the 
Bruttians (Klausen, Hekateus and Skyiax, p. 274. Berbo, 1831). 
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having conquered the Greek cities of Poseidonia (or Pestum} 
and Laus, with much of tke territory lying between the Gulfs of 
Poseidonia and Tarentum, severely harassed the inhabitants of 
Thurii, and alarmed all the neighboring Greek cities down te 
Rhegium. So serious was the alarm of these cities, that several 
of them contracted an intimate defensive alliance, strengthening 
for the occasion that feeble synodical band, and sense of Italiot 
communion,’ the form and trace of which seems to have subsisted 
without the reality, even under marked enmity between particu- 
lar cities. The conditions of the newly-contracted alliance were 
most stringent; not only binding each city to assist at the first 
summons any other city invaded by the Lucanians, but also pro- 
nouncing, that if this obligation were neglected, the generals of 
the disobedient city should be condemned to death.2 Ὁ However, 
at this time the Italiot Greeks were not less afraid of Dionyeins 
and his aggressive enterprises from the south, than of the Luca. 
nians from the north; and their defensive alliance was intended 
against both. To Dionysius, on the contrary, the invasion of the 
Lucanians from landward was a fortunate incident for the success 
of his own schemes. Their concurrent designs against the same 
enemies, speedily led to the formation of a distinct alliance be- 
tween the two. Among the allies of Dionysius, too, we must 
number the Epizephyrian Lokrians; who not only did not join 
the Italiot confederacy, but espoused his cause against it with 
ardor. The enmity of the Lokrians against their neighbors, the 
Rhegines, was ancient and bitter ; exceeded only by that of Dio- 
aysius, who never forgave the refusal of the Rhegines to permit 
him to marry a wife out of their city, and was always grateful to 
the Lokrians for having granted to him the privilege which their 
neighbors had refused. - 
Wishing as yet, if possible, to avoid provoking the other meme 
bers of the Italiot confederacy, Dionysius still professed to be re 
venging himself exclusively upon Rhegium ; against which he 


ey 


" Diodor. xiv. 91-101 Compare Polybius, ii.39. When Nikias on his 
way to Sicily, came near to Rhegium and invited the Rhegines to cooperate 
against Syracuse, the Rhegines declined, replying, ὅ,τι ἂν καὶ τοῖς ἀλλοιᾷ 
Ἰταλιώταις ξυνδοκῇ τοῦτο, ποιήσειν (Thucyd. vi. 44). 

* Diodor. xiv. 101. 8 Diodor. xiv 100 
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conducted a powerful force from Syraciice. Twenty thousand foot, 
ome thousand horse, and one hundred and twenty ships of war, are 
mentioned as the total of his armament. Disembarking near 
Lokri, he marched across the lower part of the peninsula in @ 
westerly direction, ravaged with fire and sword the Rhegian terri- 
tory, and then encamped near the strait on the northern side of 
Rhegium. His fleet followed coastwise round Cape Zephyrium to 
the same point. While he was pressing the siege, the members 
of the Italiot synod despatched from Kroton a fleet of sixty sail, 
to assist in the defence. Their ships, having rounded Cape 
Zephyrium, were nearing Rhegium from the south, when Diony- 
sius himself approached to attack them, with fifty ships detached 
from his force. Though inferior in number, his fleet was probably 
superior in respect to size and equipment; so that the Krotoniate 
captains, not daring to hazard a battle, ran their ships ashore. 
Dionysius here attacked them, and would have towed off all the 
ships (without their crews) as prizes, had not the scene of action 
lain so near to Rhegium, that the whole force of the city could 
come forth in reinforcement, while his own army was on the Oppo- 
site side of the town. ‘The numbers and courage of the Rhegines 
bafiled his efforts, rescued the ships, and hauled them all up upon 
the shore in safety. Obliged to retire without success, Dionysius 
was farther overtaken by a terrific storm, which exposed his fleet 
to the utmost danger. Seven of his ships were driven ashore; 
their crews, fifteen hundred in number, being either drowned, or 
falling into the hands of the Rhegines. The rest, after great dan- 
ger and difficulty, either rejoined the main fleet or got into the 
harbor of Messéné; where Dionysius himself in his quinquereme 
also found refuge, but only at midnight, and after imminent risk 
for several hours. Disheartened by this misfortune as well as by 
the approach of winter, he withdrew his forces for the present, and 
rned to Syracuse.! 

Bo part of his fleet, however, under Leptines, was despatched 
northward along the south-western coast of Italy to the Gulf of 
Elea, to cooperate with the Lucanians ; who from that coast and 
from inland were invading the inhabitawts of Thurii on the Te 


1 Piodor. xiv. 100. 
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rentine Gulf. Thurii was the successor, though with far inferior 
power, of the ancient Sybaris; whose dominion had once stretched 
across from sea to sea, comprehending the town of Laus, now a 
Lucanian possession.!. Immediately on the appearance of the 
Lucanians, the Thurians had despatched an urgent message to 
their allies, who were making all haste to arrive, pursuant to cov- 
enant. But before such junction could possibly take place, the 
Thurians, confiding in their own native force of fourteen thousand 
foot, and one thousand horse, marched against the enemy single- 
handed. The Lucanian invaders retreated, pursued by the Thu- 
rians, who followed them even into that mountainous region of the 
Appenines which stretches between the two seas, and which pre- 
sents the most formidable danger and difficulty for all military 
operations.? They assailed successfully a fortified post or village 
of the Lucanians, which fell into their hands with a rich plunder. 
By such partial advantage they were so elated, that they ventured 
to cross over all the mountain passes even to the neighborhood of 
the southern sea, with the intention of attacking the flourishing 
town of Laus* — once the dependency of their Sybaritan prede- 
eessors. But the Lucanians, having allured them into these im- 
practicable paths, closed upon them behind with greatly increased 
numbers, forbade all retreat, and shut them up ina plain sur. 
rounded with high and precipitous cliffs. Attacked in this plain 
by numbers double their own, the unfortunate Thurians under- 
went one of the most bloody defeats recorded in Grecian history. 
Out of their fourteen thousand men, ten thousand were slain, under 
merciless order from the Lucanians to give no quarter. ‘The re- 
mainder contrived to flee to a hill near the sea-shore, from whence 
they saw a fleet of ships of war coasting along at no great distance. 


» Herodot. vi. 21; Strabo, vi. p. 253. 

* See the description of this mountainous region between the Tarentine 
Gulf and the Tyrrhenian Sea, in an interesting work by a French General 
employed in Calabria in 180}— Calabria during a military residence of 
Three Years, Letters, 17, 18, 19 (translated and published by Effingham 
Wilson. London, 1832). 

* Diodor. xiv. 101. βουλόμενοι Adov, πόλιν εὐδαίμονα, πολιορκῆσαι. This 
appears the true reading: it is an acute conjecture proposed by Niebuhr 
(Rémisch. Cieschicht. i. p. 96) in place of the words — βουλόμ:νοι λαὸν καὶ 
φόλιν εὐδαίμονα πολιορκῆσαι. 
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Distracted with terror, they were led to fancy, or to bope, that 
these were the ships expected from Rhegium to their aid; though 
the Rhegines would naturally send their ships, when demanded, 
to Thurii,on the Tarentine Gulf, not to the Lower sea near Laus 
Under this impression, one thousand of them swam off from the 
shore to seek protection on ship-board. But they found them- 
selves, unfortunately, on board the fleet of Leptines, brother and 
admiral of Dionysius, come for the express purpose of aiding the 
Lucanians. With a generosity not less unexpected than honors 
able. this officer saved their lives, and also, as it would appear, 
the lives of all the other defenceless survivors ; persuading oF 
constraining the Lucanians to release them, on receiving one mine 
of silver per man.! 

This aoe Hellenic sympathy restored three or four thousand 
citizens on ransom to Thurii, instead of leaving them to be mas 
sacred or sold by the barbarous Lucanians, and procured the 
warmest esteem for Leptines personally among the Thurians and 
other Italiot Greeks. But it incurred the strong displeasure of 
Dionysius, who now proclaimed openly his project of subjugating 
these Greeks, and was anxious to encourage the Lucanians 88 If 
dispensable allies. Accordingly he dismissed Leptines, and named 
as admiral his other brother Thearides. He then proceeded to 
conduct a fresh expedition ; no longer intended against Rhegium 
alone, but against all the Italiot Greeks. He departed from Sy- 
racuse with a powerful force — twenty thousand foot and three 
thousand horse, with which, he marched by land in five days to 
Messéné; his fleet under Thearides accompanying him —forty 
ships of war, and three hundred transports with provisions. Hav- 
ing first successfully surprised and captured near the Lipari isles 
a Rhegian squadron of ten ships, the crews of which he constituted 
prisoners at Messéné, he transported his army across the strait 
into Italy, and laid siege to Kaulonia — on the eastern coast of the 
geninsula, and conterminous with the northern border of his allies 
the Lokrians. He attacked this place vigorously, with the best 
siege machines which his arsenal furnished. 

The Italiot Greeks, on the other hand, mustered their united 
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force to relieve it. Their chief centre of action was Kroton 
where most of the Syracusan exiles, the most forward of al 
champions in the cause, were now assembled. Qne of these exiles 
Heléris (who had before been named general by the Rhegines), 
was intrusted with the command of the collective army ; an ar 
rangement neutralizing all local jealousies. Under the cordial 
sentiment prevailing, an army was mustered at Kroton, estimated 
at twenty-five thousand foot and two thousand horse; by what 
cities furnished, or in what proportion, we are unable to say.! At 
the head of these troops, Heloris marched southward from Kro- 
ton to the river Elleporus not far from Kaulonia; where Diony- 
sius, raising the siege, met him.2. He was about four miles and a 
half from the Krotoniate army, when he learnt from his scouts 
that Heléris with a chosen regiment of five hundred men (perhaps 
Syracusan exiles like himself), was considerably in advance of 
the main body. Moving rapidly forward in the night, Dionysius 
surprised this advanced guard at break of day, completely isolated 
from the rest. Heléris, while he despatched instant messages to 
accelerate the coming up of the main body, defended himself with 
bis small band against overwhelming superiority of numbers 
But the odds were too great. After an heroic resistance, he was 
slain, and his companions nearly all cut to pieces, before the main 
body, though they came up at full speed, could arrive. 

The hurried pace of the Italiot army, however, though it did 
mot suffice to save the general, was of fatal efficacy in deranging 
their own soldierlike array. Confused and disheartened by find- 
img that Heléris was slain, which left them without a general to 
direct the battle or restore order, the Italiots fought for some time 
against Dionysius, but were at length defeated with severe loss. 
They effected their retreat from the field of battle to a neighbor- 
mg eminence, very difficult to attack, yet destitute of water and 
provisions. Here Dionysius blocked them up, without attempting 
an attack, but keeping the strictest guard round the hill during the 
whole remaining day and the ensuing night. The heat of the 
next day, with total want of water, so subdued their courage, that 


' Diodor. xiv. 103. 
* Polybius (i. 6) gives us the true name of this river Diodorus calle # 
te river Heldris 
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they sent to Dionysius a herald with propositions, entreating to be 
allowed to depart on a stipulated ransom. But the terms were 
peremptorily refused; they were ordered to lay down their arms, 
and surrender at discretion. Against this terrible requisition they 
stood out yet awhile, until the increasing pressure of physical ex- 
haustion and suffering drove them to surrender, about the eighth 
hour of the day.! 

More than ten thousand disarmed Greeks descended from the 
hill and defiled before Dionysius, who numbered the companies as 
they passed with a stick. As his savage temper was well known, 
they expected nothing short of the harshest sentence. So much 
the greater was their astonishment and delight, when they found 
themselves treated not merely with lenity, but with generosity.? 
Dionysius released them all without even exacting a ransom ; and 
concluded a treaty with most of the cities to which they belonged, 
leaving their autonomy undisturbed. He received the warmest 
thanks, accompanied by votes of golden wreaths, from the prison- 
ers as well as from the cities; while among the general public of 
Greece, the act was hailed as forming the prominent glory of his 
political life.3 Such admiration was well deserved, looking to the 
laws of war then prevalent. 

With the Krotoniates and other Italiot Greeks (except Rhe- 
gium and Lokri) Dionysius had had no marked previous relations 
and therefore had not contracted any strong personal sentimeut 
either of antipathy or favor. With Rhegium and Lokri, the case 
was different. To the Lokrians he was strongly attached: against 
the Rhegines his animosity was bitter and implacable, manifest- 
ing itself in a more conspicuous manner by contrast with his re- 
cent dismissal of the Krotoniate prisoners; a proceeding which 
had been probably dictated, in great part, by his anxiety to have 
his hands free for the attack of isolated Rhegium. After having 
finished the arrangements consequent upon his victory, he marched 
against that city, and prepared to besiege it. The citizens, feel- 


! Diodor. yiv. 105. παρέδωκαν αὐτοὺς περὶ ὀγδόην ὥραν, ἤδη τὰ σώματα 


«αἀρείμενοι. 
2 Diodor. xiv. 105. Καὶ πάντων αὐτοῦ ὑποπτευόιτων τὸ ϑηριῶδες, τοῦ: 


νάντιον ἐφάνη πάντων ἐπιεικέστατος. 


3 Diodor. xiv. 105. καὶ σχεδὸν τοῦτ᾽ ἔδοξε πράττειν ἐν τῷ gv κάλλιστον 
Strabo, vi. p. 261. 
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ing themselves without hope of succor, and intimidated by the 
disaster of their Italiot allies, sent out heralds to beg for moderate 
terms, and imploring him to abstain from extreme or unmeasured 
rigor} For a moment, Dionysius seemed to comply with their re 
quest. He granted them peace, on condition that they should sur- 
render all their ships of war, seventy in number — that they should 
pay tc him three hundred talents in money — and that they should 
place in his hands one hundred hostages. All these demands were 
strictly complied with ; upon which Dionysius withdrew his army, 
and agreed to spare the city.? 

His next proceeding was, to attack Kaulonia and Hipponium; 
two cities which seem between them to have occupied the whcle 
breadth of the Calabrian peninsula, immediately north of Rhegium 
and Lokri; Kaulonia on the eastern coast, Hipponium on or near 
the western. Both these cities he besieged, took, and destroyed : 
probably neither of them, in the hopeless circumstances of the 
case, made any strenuous resistance. He then caused the inhabi- 
tants of both of them, such at least as did not make their escape, 
to be transported to Syracuse, where he domiciliated them as citi- 
zens, allowing them five years of exemption from taxes.3 To be 
a citizen of Syracuse meant at this moment, to be a subject of his 
despotism, and nothing more: how he made room for these new 
citizens, or furnished them with lands and houses, we are unfore 
tunately not informed. But the territory of both these towns, 
evacuated by its free inhabitants (though probably not by its slaves, 
or serfs), was handed over to the Lokrians and annexed to their 
city. That favored city, which had accepted his offer of marriage, 
was thus immensely enriched both in lands and in collective prope 
erty. Here again it would have been interesting to hear what 
measures were taken to appropriate or distribute the new lands ; 
but our informant is silent. 

Dionysius had thus accumulated into Syracuse, not only all 
Sicily 4 (to use the language of Plato), but even no inconsiderable 
portion of Italy. Such wholesale changes of domicile and prop- 


' Diodor xiv. 106. καὶ παρα ςαλέσαι μηδὲν περὶ αὐτῶν ὑπὲρ ἄνϑρω- 
πον βουλεύεσθαι. 
* Diodor. xiv. 106. 3 Diodor. xiv. 106, 107. 
¥ ato, Epistol. vii. p. 382 D. Διονύσιος δὲ εἰς siav πόλεν ἀϑροίσας 
eacav Σικελίαν ὑπὸ σοφίας, etc. 
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erty must probably have occupied some months; during which 
time the army of Dionysius seems never to have quitted the Cala 

brian peninsula, though he himself may probably have gone for a 
time in person to Syracuse. It was soon seen that the depopula- 
tion of Hipponium and Kaulonia was intended only as a prelude 
to the ruin of Rhegium. Upon this Dionysius had resolved. ‘The 
recent covenant into which he had entered with the Rhegines, was 
only a fraudulent device for the purpose of entrapping them into 
a surrender of their navy, in order that he might afterwards 
attack them at greater advantage. Marching his army to the 
Italian shore of the strait, near Rhegium, he affected to busy him- 
self in preparations for crossing to Sicily. In the mean time, he 
sent a friendly message to the Rhegines, requesting them to sup- 
ply him for a short time with provisions, under assurance that 
what they furnished should speedily be replaced from Syracuse. 
It was his purpose, if they refused, to resent it as an insult, and 
attack them; if they consented, to consume their provisions, with 

out performing his engagement to replace the quantity consumed ; 
and then to make his attack after all, when their means of holding 
out had been diminished. At first the Rhegines complied willing- 
ly, furnishing abundant supplies. But the consumption continued, 
and the departure of the army was deferred — first on pretence 
of the illness of Dionysius, next on other grounds — so that they 
at length detected the trick, and declined to furnish any more. 
Dionysius now threw off the mask, gave back to them their hun- 
dred hostages, and laid siege to the town in form.! 

Regretting too late that they had suffered themselves to be de- 
frauded of their means of defence, the Rhegines nevertheless 
prepared to hold out with all the energy of despair. Phyton was 
chosen commander, the whole population was armed, and all the 
line of wall carefully watched. Dionysius made vigorous assaults, 
employing all the resources of his battering machinery to effect a 
be-ach. But he was repelled at all points obstinately, and with 
mic: loss on both sides: several of his machines were also burnt 
or destroyed by opportune sallies of the besieged. In one of the 


1 Diodor. xiv 107 108. Polysnus relates this stratagem of Dionysius 
about the provisions, as if it had been practised at the siege of Himera 
and not of Rhegium (Polysn, v. 3, 10). 
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assaults, Dionysius himself was seriously wounded by a spear 
thrust in the groin, from which he was long in recovering. He 
was at length obliged to convert the siege into a blockade, and te 
rely upon famine alone for subduing these valiant citizens. For 
eleven months did the Rhegines hold out, against the pressure of 
want gradually increasing, and at last terminating in the agony 
and destruction of famine. We are told that a medimnus of 
wheat came to be sold for the enormous price of five mine; at the 
rate of about £14 sterling per bushel: every horse ‘and every 
beast of burthen was consumed: at length hides were boiled and 
eaten, and even the grass on parts of the wall. Many perished 
from absolute hunger, while the survivors lost all strength and en- 
ergy. In this intolerable condition, they were constrained, at the 
end of near eleven months, to surrender at discretion. 

So numerous were these victims of famine, that Dionysius, on 
entering Rhegium, found heaps of unburied corpses, besides six 
thousand citizens in the last stage of emaciation. All these cap- 
tives were sent to Syracuse, where those who could provide a mina 
(about £3 17s.) were allowed to ransom themselves, while the 
rest were sold as slaves. After such a period of suffering, the 
number of those who retained the means of ransom was probably 
very small. But the Rhegine general, Phyton, was detained with 
all his kindred, and reserved for a different fate. First, his son 
was drowned, by order of Dionysius: next, Phyton himself was 
ehained to one of the loftiest siege-machines, as a spectacle to the 
whole army. While he was thus exhibited to scorn, a messenger 
was sent to apprise him, that Dionysius had just caused his son to 
ve drowned. “He is more fortunate than his father by one day,” 
was the reply of Phyton. After a certain time, the sufferer was 
taken down from his pillory, and led round the city, with atten- 
dants scourging and insulting him at every step ; while a herald 
proclaimed aloud, “ Behold the man who persuaded the Rhegines 
to war, thus signally punished by Dionysius!” Phyton, enduring 
all these torments with heroic courage and dignified silence, was 
provoked to exclaim in reply to the herald, that the punishment 
was inflicted because he had refused to betray the city to Diony- 
sius, who would himself soon be overtaken by the divine ven. 
geance. At length the prolonged outrages, combined with the 
noble demeanor and high reputation of the victim, excited com 
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passion even among the soldiers of Dionysius himself. Theit 
murmurs became so pronounced, that he began to apprehend an 


open mutiny for the purpose of rescuing Phyton. Under this fear 


he gave orders that the torments should be discontinued, and that 


Phyton with his entire kindred should be drowned.! 

The prophetic persuasion under which this unhappy man per 
ished, that divine vengeance would soon overtake his destroyer, 
was noway borne out by the subsequent reality. The power and 
prosperity of Dionysius underwent abatement by his war with 
th Carthaginians in 383 B. C., yet remained very considerable 
even to his dying day. And the misfortunes which fell thickly 
upon his son the younger Dionysius, more than thirty years after- 
wards, though they doubtless received a religious interpretation 
from contemporary critics, were probably ascribed to acts more 
recent than the barbarities inflicted on Phyton. But these barba- 
rities, if not avenged, were at least laid to heart with profound 
sympathy by the contemporary world, and even commemorated 
with tenderness and pathos by poets. While Dionysius was com- 
posing tragedies (of which more presently) in hopes of applause 
in Greece, he was himself furnishing real matter of history, not 
less tragical than the sufferings of those legendary heroes and he- 
rgines to which he (in common with other poets) resorted fora 
subject. Among the many acts of cruelty, more or less aggra- 
vated, which it is the melancholy duty of an historian of Greece 
to recount, there are few so revolting as the death of the Rhegine 
general; who was not a subject, nor a conspirator, nor a rebel, but 
an enemy in open warfare — of whom the worst that even Diony- 
sius himself could say, was, that he had persuaded his country- 
men into the war. And even this could not be said truly; 


> Diodor. xiv. 112. Ὁ dé Φύτων, κατὰ τὴν πολιορκίαν στρατηγὸς ἀγαϑὸς 
γεγενημένος, καὶ κατὰ τὸν ἄλλον βίον ἐπαινούμενος, οὐκ ἀγεννὼς ὑπέμενε τὴν 
ἐπὶ τὴς τελευτῆς τιμωρίαν" ἀλλ᾽ ἀκατάπληκτον τὴν ψυχὴν φυλάξας, καὶ βοῶν, 
ὅτι τὴν πόλιν οὐ βουληϑεὶς προδοῦναι Διονυσίῳ τυγχάνει τῆς τιμωρίας, ἣν 
αὐτῷ τὸ δαιμόνιον ἐκείνῳ συντόμως ἐπιστήσει. ὥστε τὴν ἀρετὴν τἀνδρὸς καὶ 
παρὰ τοῖς στρατιῶταις τοῦ Διονυσίου κατελεεῖσϑαι, καί τινας ἤδη ϑορυβεῖν 
O δὲ Διονύσιος, εὐλαβηϑεὶς un τινες TOV στρατιωτῶν ἀποτολμήσωσιν ἐξαρπά 
ζειν τὸν Φύτωνα, παυσάμενος τῆς τιμωρίας, κατεπόντωσε τὸν ἀτυχῆ μετὰ τῆς 
συγγενείας. Οὗτος μὲν οὖν ἀναξίως τῆς ἀρετῆς ἐκνόμοις περιέπεσε τιμωρίαις, 
καὶ πολλοὺς ἔσχε καὶ τότε τῶν 'Ελλήνων τοὺς ἀλγήσαντας τὴν συμφορὰν καὶ 
“μετὰ ταῦτα ποιητὰς τοὺς ϑρηνήσοντας τὸ τῆς περιπετείας ἐλεεινόν. 


TREATMENT CF RHEGIUM. ΦῚ 


nce the antipathy of the Rhegines towards Dionysius was of old 
standing, traceable to his enslavement of Naxos and Katana. if 
not to causes yet earlier — though the statement of Phyton en 
very probably be true, that Dionysius had tried to bribe Ps 
betray Rhegium (as the generals of Naxos and Katana had been 
bribed to betray their respective cities), and was incensed beyond 
measure at finding the proposition repelled. The Hellenic war- 
practice was in itself sufficiently cruel. Both Athenians and La- 
cedemonians put to death prisoners of war by wholesale, after the 
capture of Melos, after the battle of AE gospotami, and elsewhere 
But to make death worse than death by a deliberate and one 
tracted tissue of tortures and indignities, is not Hellenic; it is 
Carthaginian and Asiatic. Dionysius had shown himself tether 
than a Greek when he released without ransom the Krotoniate 
prisoners captured at the battle of Kaulonia; but he became far 
worse than a Greek, and worse even than his own mercenaries 
when he heaped aggravated suffering, beyond the simple douth- 
warrant, on the heads of Phyton and his kindred. 

Dionysius caused the city of Rhegium to be destroyed! or dis 
mantled. Probably he made over the lands to Lokri, like those 
of Kaulonia and Hipponium. The free Rhegine citizens had all 
been transported to Syracuse for sale; and those who were for- 
tunate enough to save their liberty by providing the stipulated 
ransom, would not be allowed to come back to their native soil. 
If Dionysius was so zealous in enriching the Lokrians, as to 
transfer to them two other neighboring town-domains, against the 
inhabitants of which he had no peculiar hatred — much more 
would he be disposed to make the like transfer of the Rhegine 
territory, whereby he would gratify at once his antipathy to the 
one state and his partiality tothe other. It is true that Rhegium 
did not permanently continue incorporated with Lokri ; bint “nei. 
ther did Kaulonia nor Hipponium. The maintenance of all the 
three transfers depended on the ascendency of Dionysius and hia 
dynasty ; but for the time immediately cucceeding the capture of 
Rhegium, the Lokrians became masters of the Rhegine territory 
as well as of the two other townships, and thus possessed all the 


? Strabo, vi. p.258 ἐπιφανῆ δ' οὖν λόλιν οὐσων ... . κατασκάψαι Διονῦ 
θιον, etc. 
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Calabrian peninsula south of the Gulf of ; Squillace. To the 
Italiot Greeks generally, these victories of Dionysius were fatally 
ruinous, because the political union formed among them, for the 
purpose of resisting the pressure of the Lucanians from the = 
terior, was overthrown, leaving each city to its own weakness an 
: ee 
se a 387, in which Rhegium surrendered, was also tha 
tinguished for two other memorable events ; the general peace w 
Central Greece under the dictation of Persia and Sparta, com 
monly called the peace of Antalkidas ; and the capture of Rome 
auls.? 
ἫΝ a great ascendent powers in the Grecian world were 
now, Sparta in Peloponnesus, and Dionysius in Sicily; = res- 
pectively fortified by alliance with the other. I have already in 8 
former chapter® described the position of Sparta after the peace 
of Antalkidas; how greatly she gained by making herself the 
champion of that Persian rescript — and how she os 
surrendering the Asiatic Greeks to Artaxerxes, an empire on : 
equal to that which she had enjoyed betore the defeat of Knidus, 
though without recovering the maritime empire fortified by that 
ἐν Ὁ ἢ great imperial state, Dionysius in the west pops 
suitable counterpart. His recent victories in Southern Italy 
already raised his power to ἃ magnitude transcending all the fare 
famed recollections of Gelon; but he now still farther extended it 
by sending an expedition against Kroton. This city, the largest 
in Magna Grecia, fell under his power ; and he succeeded in κει ὁ 
turing, by surprise or bribery, even its strong citadel; on a - 
overhanging the sea. He seems also to have advanced yet 


2 Polybius, i. 6. 


1 Polybius, ii. 39, 67. 
8 Chap. LXXVI. Vol. X. 


4 Livy has preserved the mention of this important acquisition of Diony 


sius (xxiv. 3). ; ' , 
. βιὰ arx Crotonis, und parte imminens mari, altera vergente mn agrulm, 


quondam munita, postea et muro cincta est, qua pe 
aversas rupes ab Dionysio Sicilie tyranno per dolum fuerat capta. 
Justin also (xx. 5) mentions the attack of Dionysius upon Kroton. ne 
We may, with tolerable certainty, refer the capture to the present part 


the career of Dionysius. — 
See als» lian, V. H. xii. 61. 


situ tantum naturali 
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ther with his fleet to attack Thurii ; which city owed its ρούβοσνα- 
tion solely to the violence of the north winds. He plunderea the 
temple of Héré near Cape Lakinium, in the domain of Kroton 
Among the ornaments of this temple was one of pre-eminent 
beauty and celebrity, which at the periodical festivals was exhib- 
ited to admiring spectators : a robe wrought with the greatest skill, 
and decorated in the most costly manner, the votive offering of a 
Sybarite named Alkimenes. Dionysius sold this robe to the Car- 
thaginians. It long remained as one of the permanent religious 
ornaments of their city, being probably dedicated to the honor of 
those Hellenic Deities recently introduced for worship; whom (as 
1 have before stated) the Carthaginians were about this time pe- 
euliarly anxious to propitiate, in hopes of averting or alleviating 
the frightful pestilences wherewith they had been so often smitten. 
They purchased the robe from Dionysius at the prodigious price 
of one hundred and twenty talents, or about £27,600 sterling.! 
Incredible as this sum may appear, we must recollect that the 
honor done to the new gods would be mainly estimated according 
to the magnitude of the sum laid out. As the Carthaginians would 
probably think no price too great to transfer an unrivalled vestment 
from the wardrobe of the Lakinian Héré to the newly-established 
temple and worship of Démétér and Persephoné in their city — so 
we may be sure that the loss of such an ornament, and the spoliation 
of the holy place, would deeply humiliate the Krotoniates, and 
with them the crowd of Italiot Greeks who frequented the Lakin- 
ian festivals. 

Thus master of the important city of Kroton, with a citadel 
near the sea capable of being held by a separate garrison, Diony- 
sius divested the inhabitants of their southern possession of Skyl- 
letium, which he made over to aggrandize yet farthe. the town of 
Lokri.2 Whether he pushed his conquests farther along the 
Tarentine Gulf so as to acquire the like hold on Thurii or Meta- 
pontum, we cannot say. But both of them must have been ever- 
ewed by the rapid extension and near approach of his power; 


’ Aristotel. Auscult. Mirab s. 96, Athenseus, xii. p. 541; Diodor. xiv 
17. 

Polemon specified this costly robe, in his work Περὶ τῶν ἐν Kapyndom 
Πέπλων... 

* Strabe, vi. p. 261. 
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especially Thurii, not yet recovered from her disastrous Jefeat o7 
the Lucanians. Me 
Profiting by his maritime sommand of the Gulf, Dionysius wae 
enabled to enlarge his ambitious views even to distant ultramarine 
enterprises. To escape from his long arm, Syracusan exiles were 


obliged to flee toa greater distance, and one of their divisions‘ 


either founded, or was admitted into, the city of Ancona, high up 
the Adriatic Gulf.! On the other side of that Gulf, in vicinity 
and alliance with the Illyrian tribes, Dionysius on his part sent 8 
ficet, and established more than one settlement. To these schemes 
he was prompted by a dispossessed prince of the Epirotic Molos- 
sians, named Alketas, who, residing at Syracuse as an exile, had 
gained his confidence. He founded the town of Lissus (now 
Alessio) on the Illyrian coast, considerably north of Epidamnus ; 
and he assisted the Parians in their plantation of two Grecian 
settlements, in sites still farther northward up the Adriatic Gulf 
—the islands of Issa and Pharos. His admiral at Lissus defeated 
the neighboring Illyrian coast-boats, which harassed these newly- 
settled Parians; but with the Illyrian tribes near to Lissus, he 
maintained an intimate alliance, and even furnished a large num- 
ber of them with Grecian panoplies. It is affirmed to have been 
the purpose of Dionysius and Alketas to employ these warlike 
barbarians, first in invading Epirus and restoring Alketas to his 
Molossian principality ; next in pillaging the wealthy temple of 
Delphi— a scheme far-reaching, yet not impracticable, and capa 
ble of being seconded by a Syracusan fleet, if circumstances fae 
vored its execution. The invasion of Epirus was accomplished, 
and the Molossians were defeated in a bloody battle, wherein fif- 
teen thousand of them are said to have been slain. But the 
ulterior projects against Delphi were arrested by the intervention 
of Sparta, who sent a force to the spot and prevented all further 
march southward.2 Alketas however seems to have remained 
prince of a portion of Epirus, in the territory nearly opposite to 


! Strabo, v. p.241. It would seem that the two maritime towns, said to 
have been founded on the coast of Apulia on the Adriatic by Dionysius the 
younger during the first years of his reign — according to Diodorus (xvi. 5) 
must have been really founded by the elder Dionysius, near about the 
time to which we have now reached. 

8 Diodo xv. 13, 1 
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Korkyra ; where we have already recognized him, in a former 
chapter, as having vecome the dependent of Jason of Phere ir 
Thessaly. 

Another enterprise undertaken by Dionysius about this time 
was a maritime expedition along the coasts of Latium, Etruria, 
and Corsica; partly under color of repressing the piracies com- 
mitted from their maritime cities ; but partly also, for the purpose 
of pillaging the rich and huly temple of Leukothea, at Agylla or 
its sea-port Pyrgi. In this ie succeeded, stripping it of money 
and precious ornaments to the amount of one thousand talents. 
The Agylleans came forth to defend their temple, but were com- 
pletely worsted, and lost so much both in plunder and in prisoners, 
that Dionysius, after returning to Syracuse and selling the pris- 
oners, obtained an additional profit of five hundred talents.! 

Such was the military celebrity now attained by Dionysius,? that 
the Gauls from Northern Italy, who had recently sacked Rome, 
sent to proffer their alliance and aid. He accepted the proposi 
tion; from whence perhaps the Gallic mercenaries whom we 
afterwards find in his service as mercenaries, may take their date. 
His long arms now reached from Lissus on one side to Agylla 
on the other. Master of most of Sicily and much of Southern 
Italy, as well as of the most powerful standing army in Greece — 
the unscrupulous plunderer of the holiest temples everywhere 3 
— he inspired much terror and dislike throughout Central Greece. 
He was the more vulnerable to this sentiment, as he was not only 
a triumphant prince, but also a tragic poet ; competitor, as such, ° 
for that applause and admiration which no force can extort. Since 
none of his tragedies have been preserved, we can form no judgment 
of our own respecting them. Yet when we learn that he had stood 


* Diodor. xv. 14; Strabo, v. p. 226; Servius ad Virgil. ΖΕ ποιά. x. 184. 

? Justin, xx. 5; Xenoph. Hellen. vii. 1, 20 

* See Pseudo-Aristotel. Economic. ii. 20-41; Cicero, De Natur. Deor. 
iii. 34, 82, 85: in which passages, however, there must be several incorrect 
assertions as to the actual temples pillaged; for Dionysius could not have 
been in Peloponnesus to rob the temple of Zeus at Olyma, or of Escula- 
pius at Lpidaurus. 

Athenzus (xv. p. 693) recounts an anecdote that Dionysius plundered 


the temple of Zsculapius at Syracuse of a valuable golden table, which is 
far more probable. 


VOL. XI. 3 
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second or third, and that one of his compositions gained even the 
first prize at the Lenzan festival at Athens,' in 368-367 B. C. — 
the favorable judgment of an Athenian audience affords good 
reason for presuming that his poetical talents were considerable. 

During the years immediately succeeding 387 B. C., however, 
Dionysius the poet was not likely to receive an impartial hearing 
anywhere. For while on the one hand his own circle would ap- 
plaud every word — on the other hand, a large proportion of in- 
dependent Greeks would be biassed against what they heard by 
their fear and hatred of the author. If we believed the anecdotes 
recounted by Diodorus, we should conclude not merely that the 
tragedies were contemptible compositions, but that the irritability 
of Dionysius in regard to criticism was exaggerated even to silly 
weakness. ‘The dithyrambic poet Philoxenus, a resident or visitor 
at Syracuse, after hearing one of these tragedies privately recited, 
was asked his opinion. He gave an unfavorable opinion, for 
which he was sent to prison :2 on the next day the intercession of 
friends procured his release, and he contrived afterwards, by deli- 
cate wit and double-meaning phrases, to express an inoffensive 
sentiment without openly compromising truth. At the Olympic 
festival of 388 B. c., Dionysius had sent some of his compositions 
to Olympia, together with the best actors and chorists to recite 
them. But so contemptible were the poems (we are told), that 
in spite of every advantage of recitation, they were disgracefully 
hissed and ridiculed ; moreover the actors in coming back to Sy- 
racuse were shipwrecked, and the crew of the ship ascribed all 
the suffering of their voyage to the badness of the poems en- 
trusted to them. ‘The flatterers of Dionysius, however (it is said), 
still continued to extol his genius, and to assure him that his ulti- 
mate success as a poet, though for a time interrupted by envy, 
was infallible; which Dionysius believed, and continued to com- 
pose tragedies without being disheartened. 

Amidst such malicious jests, circulated by witty men at the ex- 
pense of the princely poet, we may trace some important matter 


' Diodor. xv. 74. See Mr. Fynes Clinton, Fast. Hellen. ad ann. 367 Βα 

® See a different version of the story about Philoxenus in Plutarch, De 
Fortun. Alexand. Magni, p. 334 C. 

* Diodor. xiv. 109, %. + 


ULYMPIC FESTIVAL. 2" 


of fact. Perhaps in the year 388 B. 0. but certainly in the year 
884 B. c. (both of them Olympic years), Dionysius sent tragedies 
to be recited, and chariots to run, before the crowd assembled ig 
festival at Olympia. The year 387 B. Ὁ. was a memorable year 
both in Central Greece and in Sicily. In the former, it was sig 
nalized by the momentous peace of Antalkidas, which terminated 
a general war of eight years’ standing: in the latter, it marke? 
the close of the Italian campaign of Dionysius, with the defeat 
and humiliation of Kroton and the other Italiot Greeks, and sub- 
version cf three Grecian cities —Hipponium, Kaulonia, and 
Rhegium — the fate of the Rhegines having been characterized 
by incidents most pathetic and impressive. The first Olympic 
festival which occurred after 387 B. Cc. was accordingly a distin- 
guished epoch. The two festivals immediately preceding (those 
of 392 B. Cc. and 388 B. 0.) having been celebrated in the midst 
of a general war, had not been visited by a large proportion of 
the Hellenic body; so that the next ensuing festival, the 99th 
Olympiad in 384 B. C., was stamped with a peculiar character 
(like the 90th Olympiad! in 420 B. 0.) as bringing together in 
religious fraternity those who had long been separated.2 ‘To eve- 
ry ambitious Greek (as to Alkibiades in 420 B. C.) it was an οὔ» 
ject of unusual ambition to make individual figure at such a festival 
To Dionysius, the temptation was peculiarly seductive, since hs 
was triumphant over all neighboring enemies — at the pinnacls 
of his power — and disengaged from all war requiring his own pere 
sonal command. Accordingly he sent thither his Thedre, or sol- 
emn legation for sacrifice, decked in the richest garments, fur- 
nished with abundant gold and silver plate, and provided with 
splendid tents to serve for their lodging on the sacred ground of 
Olympia. He farther sent several chariots-and-four to contend 
in the regular chariot races: and lastly, he also sent reciters and 
chorists, skilful as well as highly trained, to exhibit his own poeti- 
cal compositions before such as were willing to hear them. We 


' See Vol. VIL. of this History, Ch. LV. p. 57 segg. 

2 See above, in this work, Vol. X. Ch. LXXVII. p. 76. I have already 
noticed the peculiarity of this Olympic festival of 384 B. c., in reference to 
the position and sentiment of the Greeks in Peloponnesus and Asia. ὦ am 
now obliged to notice it again, in reference to the Greeks of Sicily and Italy 

-especially to Dionys'"s 
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must remember that poetical recitation was not included in the 
formal programme of the festival. 

All this prodigious outfit, under the superintendence of ‘lhear- 
ides, brother of Dionysius, was exhibited with dazzling effect be- 
fore the Olympic crowd. No name stood so prominently and os- 
tentatiously before them as that of the despot of Syracuse. Eve- 
ry man, even from the most distant regions of Greece, was stimu- 
lated to inquire into his past exploits and character. There were 
probably many persons present, peculiarly forward in answering 
such inquiries — the numerous sufferers, ftom Italian and Sicilian 
Greece, whom his conquests had thrown into exile ; and their an- 
swers would be of a nature to raise the strongest antipathy against 
Dionysius. Besides the numerous depopulations and mutations 
of inhabitants which he had occasioned in Sicily, we have already 
seen that he had, within the last three years, extinguished three 
free Grecian communities — Rhegium, Kaulonia, Hipponium ; 
transporting all the inhabitants of the two latter to Syracuse. In 
the case of Kaulonia, an accidental circumstance occurred to im: 
press its recent extinction vividly upon the spectators. The run. 
ner who gained the great prize in the stadium, in 384 B. C., was 
Dikon, a native of Kaulonia. He was a man preéminently swift 
of foot, celebrated as having gained previous victories in the stadium, 
and always proclaimed (pursuant to custom) along with the title 
of his native city —“ Dikon the Kauloniate.” To hear this well- 
known runner row proclaimed as “ Dikon the Syracusan,”! gave 


1 Diodor. xv. 14. Παρὰ δ᾽ ’HAeioug ᾿Ολυμπιὰς ἤχϑη ἐννενηκόστη ἐννάτῃ 
1B C. 384), Kad’ ἣν ἐνίκα στάδιον Δίκων Συρακούσιος. 

Pausanias, vi.3,5. Δίκων δὲ ὁ Καλλιμβρότου πέντε μὲν Πυϑοῖ δρόμου 
νίκας, τρεῖς δὲ ἀνείλετο ᾿Ισϑμίων, τεσσάρας δὲ ἐν Νεμέᾳ, καὶ ᾿Ολυμπιακὰς 
wiav μὲν ἐν παισὶ, δύο δὲ ἄλλας ἀνδρῶν καὶ οἱ καὶ ἀνὸδρίαντες ἴσοι ταῖς 
νίκαις εἰσὶν ἐν ᾿Ολυμπίᾳ᾽ παιδὶ μὲν δὴ ὄντι αὐτῷ Καυλωνιάτῃ,καϑάπερ 
γε καὶ ἡἣν,ὑπῆρξεν ἀναγορευϑῆναι:" τὸ δὲ ἀπὸ τούτου Συρακοῦ- 
σιον αὐτὸν ἀνηγόρευσεν ἐπὶ χρήμασι. 

Pausanias here states, that Dikon received a bribe to permit himself to 
be proclaimed as a Syracusan, and not as a Kauloniate. Such corruption 
did occasionally take place (compare another case of similar bribery, at 
tempted by Syracusan envoys, Pausan. vi. 2, 4), prompted by the vanity of 
the Grecian cities to appropriate to themselves the celebrity of a distin- 
guished victor at Olympia. But in this instance, the blame imputed 19 
Dikon is more than he deserves. Kaulonia had been already depopulated 


LYSIAS AT OLYMPIA. ὡς 


sainful publicity to the fact, that the free sommunity of Kaulonia 
no longer existed,— and to the absorptions of Grecian freedom 
effected by Dionysius. 

In following the history of affairs in Central Greece, I have 
already dwelt upon the strong sentiment excited among Grecian 
patriots by the peace of Antalkidas, wherein Sparta made herself 
the ostentatious champion and enforcer of a Persian rescript, pur 
chased by surrendering the Asiatic Greeks to the Great King. I 
was natural that this emotion should manifest itself at the nex 
ensuing Olympic festival in 384 B. c., wherein not only Spartans, 
Athenians, Thebans, and Corinthians, but also Asiatic and Sicilian 
Greeks, were reunited after a long separation. The emotion found 
an eloquent spokesman in the orator Lysias. Descended from 
Syracusan ancestors, and once a citizen of Thurii,! Lysias had pe 
culiar grounds for sympathy with the Sicilian and Italian Greeka. 
He delivered a public harangue upon the actual state of political 
affairs, in which he dwelt upon the mournful present and upon the 
serious dangers of the future. “The Grecian world (he said} 
is burning away at both extremities. Our eastern brethren have 
passed into slavery under the Great King, our western under the 


despotism of Dionysius.2 These two are the great potentates, both 
in naval force and in money, the real instruments of dominion 3 if 
both of them combine, they will extinguish what remains of freedom 
in Greece. They have been allowed to consummate all this ruir 
unopposed, because of the past dissensions among the leading Gre 


and incorporated with Lokri; the inhabitants being taken away to Syre- 
ecuse and made Syracusan citizens (Diodor, xiv, 106). Dikon therefore 
couid not have been proclaimed a Kauloniate, even had he desired it — 
when the city of Kaulonia no longer existed. The city was indeed after 
wards reéstablished ; and this circumstance doubtless contributed to mis 
lead Pausanias, who does not seem to have been aware of its temporary 
subversion by Dionysius. 

* Dionys. Hal. Judic. de Lysa, p. 452, Reisk. 

* Lysias, Fragm. Orat. 33. ap. Dionys. Hal. p. 521. ὁρῶν οὕτως αἰσχρῶς 
διακειμένην τὴν “Ελλάδα, καὶ πολλὰ μὲν αὐτῆς ὄντα ὑπὸ τῷ βαρβάρῳ, πολλὰς 
δὲ πόλεις ὑπὸ τυράννων ἀναστάτους γεγενημένας. 

5 Lysias, Fr. Or. 33.1.c. ᾿Επίστασϑε δὲ, ὅτε ἡ μεν ἀρχὴ τῶν κρατούντων 
τῆς ϑαλάττης, τῶν δὲ χρημάτων βασιλεὺς ταμίας" τὰ δὲ τῶν Ἑλλήνων σῴωα 
ta τῶν δαπανᾶσϑαι δυναμένων ναῦς δὲ πολλὰς αὐτὰς κέκτηται, πολλὰς 42 ἑ 
τύραννος τῆς Σικελίας. 
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cian cities; but it is now high time that these cities should unite 
eordially to oppose farther ruin. How can Sparta, our legitimate 
president, sit still while the Hellenic world is on fire and consum- 
ing? The misfortunes of our ruined brethren ought to be to us aa 
our own. Le? us not lie idle, waiting until Artaxerxes and Diony- 
sius attack us with their united force: let us check their insolence 
at once, while it is yet in our power.” ἢ 

Unfortunately we possess but a scanty fragment of this em 
phatic harangue (a panegyrical harangue, in the ancient sense of 
the word) delivered at Olympia by Lysias. But we see the 
alarming picture of the time which he labored to impress: Hellas 
already enslaved, both in the east and in the west, by the two 
greatest potentates of the age,? Artaxerxes and Dionysius — and 
now threatened in her centre by their combined efforts. To feel 
the full probability of so gloomy an anticipation, we must recollect 
that only in the preceding year Dionysius, already master of Sic- 
ily and of a considerable fraction of Italian Greece, had stretched 
his naval force across to Illyria, armed a host of Illyrian barba- 
Fians, and sent them southward under Alketas against the Molos- 
sians, with the view of ultimately proceeding farther and pillaging 
the Delphian temple. The Lacedemonians had -been obliged to 
send a force to arrest their progress.? No wonder then that Lysias 
should depict the despot of Syracuse as meditating ulterior pro- 
jects against Central Greece; and as an object not only of hatred 
for what ke bad done, but of terror for what he was about to do, 
in conjunction with the other great enemy from the east.4 


1 Lysias, Orat. Frag. ἰ. θὲ. Θαυμάζω dé Λακεδαιμονίους πάντων μάλιστα, 
τίνι ποτε γνώμῃ χρώμενοι, καιομένην τὴν Ελλάδα περιορῶσιν, ἡγεμόνες ὄντες 
τῶν Ἑ λλήνων, οὐκ ἀδίκως, etc. 

Οὐ γὰρ ἀλλοτρίας δεὶ τὰς τῶν ἀπολωλότων συμφορὰς νομίζειν, ἀλλ᾽ οἰκείας " 
060 ἀναμεῖναι, ἕως ἂν ἐπ᾿ αὐτοὺς ἡμὰς αἱ δυνάμεις ἀμφοτέ- 
ρων ἔλϑωσιν, ἀλλ᾽ ἕως ἔτι ἔξεστι, τὴν τούτων ὕβριν κωλῦ- 
Set 

I give in the text the principal points of what remains out of this dis 
course of Lysias, without confining myself to the words. 

2 Diodor. xv. 23. οἱ μέγιστοι τῶν τότε δυναστῶν, etc. 

3 Diodor. xv. 13. 

4 Tsokrates holds similar language, both about the destructive conquests 
ef Dionysius, and the past sufferings and. present danger of Hellas, in his 
@rat. [V. (Panegyric.) composed about 380 B. c., and (probably enough! 
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Of these two enemies, one (the Persian King) was out of reach. 
But the second -~ Dionysius — though not present in person, stood 
forth by his envoys and appurtenances conspicuous even to osten 
tation, beyond any man on the ground. His Thedry or solemn 
legation outshone every other by the splendor of its tents and dee 
erations: his chariots to run in the races were magnificent: his 
horses were of rare excellence, bred from the Venetian stock, im- 
ported out of the innermost depths of the Adriatic Gulf:! his 
poems, recited by the best artists in Greece, solicited applause — 
by excellent delivery and fine choric equipments, if not by supe- 
rior intrinsic merit. Now the antipathy against Dionysius was 
not only aggravated by all this display, contrasted with the 
wretchedness of impoverished exiles whom he had dispossessed — 
but was also furnished with something to strike at and vent itself 
upon. Of such opportunity for present action against a visible 
object, Lysias did not fail te avail himself. While he vehemently 
preached a crusade to dethrone Dionysius and liberate Sicily, he a 
the same time pointed to the gold and purple tent before them, 
rich and proud above all its fellows, which lodged the brother of 
the despot with his Syracusan legation. He exhorted his hearers 
to put forth at once an avenging hand, in partial retribution for 
the sufferings of free Greece, by vlundering the tent which in- 
sulted them by its showy decorations. He adjured them to ine 
terfere and prevent the envoys of this impious despot from sacri- 
ficing or entering their chariots in the lists, or taking any part in 
the holy Pan-hellenic festival.? 


read at the Olympic festival of that year (5. 197). ἔσως δ᾽ ἂν «ai τῆς ἐμῆς 
εὐηϑείας πολλοὶ καταγελάσειαν, εἰ δυστυχίας ἀνδρῶν ὀδυροίμην ἐν τοιούτοις 
καιροῖς, ἐν οἱς ᾿Ιταλία μὲν ἀνάστατος γέγονε, Σικελία δὲ καταδεδοὺλωτῶς 
scompare 8. 145), τοσαῦται δὲ πόλεις τοῖς βαρβάροις ἐκδέδονται, τὰ δὲ λοιπὰ 
μέρη τῶν Ἑλλήνων ἐν τοῖς μεγίστοις κινδύνοις ἐστίν. 

Isokrates had addressed a letter to the elder Dionysius. Ve alludes 
briefly to it in his Orat. ad Philippum (Orat. v. s. 93), in terms which ap- 
pear to indicate that it was bold and plain spoken (ϑρασύτερον τὼν ἄλλων). 
The first letter, among the ten ascribed to Isokrates, purports to be a letter 
to Dionysius; but it seems rather (to judge by the last words) to be the 
preface of a letter about to follow. Noting distinct can be made out from 
ἐξ as it now stands. 

! Strabo, v. p. 212. 

3 Dionys. Hal. p. 519. Ind. de Lysia. ᾿Εστὶ Ὁ αὐτὸ wavy yupsKds 
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We cannot doubt that a large proportion of the spectators on 
the plain of Olympia felt with greater or less intensity the gener- 
ous Pan-hellenic patriotism and indignation to which Lysias gave 
utterance. To what extent his hearers acted upon the unbecom- 
ing violence of his practical recommendations — how far they ac- 
tually laid hands on the tents, or tried to hinder the Syracusans 
from sacrificing, or impeded the bringing out of their chariots for 
the race — we are unable to say. We are told that some ven 
tured to plunder the tents:! how much was effected we do not 
hear. It is certain that the superintending Eleian authorities 
would interfere most strenuously to check any such attempt at 
desecrating the festival, and to protect the Syracusan envoys in 
their tents, their regular sacrifice, and their chariot-running. And 
% is farther certain, as far as our account goes, that the Syracusan 
chariots actually did run on the lists ; because they were, though 
by various accidents, disgracefully unsuccessful, or overturned and 
broken in pieces.? 

To any one however who reflects on the Olympic festival, with 
all its solemnity and its competition for honors of various kinds, it 
will appear that the mere manifestation of so violent an antipathy, 
even though restrained from breaking out into act, would be suf: 
ficiently galling to the Syracusan envoys. But the case would be 
far worse, when the poems of Dionysius came to be recited. 
These were volunteer manifestations, delivered (like the harangue 
of Lysias) before such persons as chose to come and hear; not 
comprised in the regular solemnity, nor therefore under any pecu- 
liar protection by the Eleian authorities. Dionysius stood for- 
ward of his own accord to put himself upon his trial as a poet be- 
fore the auditors. Here therefore the antipathy against the des- 
pot might be manifested by the most unreserved explosions. And 


λόγος, ἐν ᾧ πείϑει τοὺς “EAAnvag ἐκβάλλειν Διονύσιον τὸν τυραννο. 
τῆς ἀρχῆς, καὶ Σικελίαν ἐλευϑερῶσαι, ἄρξασϑαί τε τῆς ἐχϑρᾶς αὐτίκα μάλα, 
διαρπάσαντας τὴν τοῦ τυράννου σκηνὴν χρυσῷ τε καὶ πορφύρᾳ καὶ ἄλλῳ 
πγούτῳ πολλῷ κεκοσμημένην, etc. 

Diodor xiv. 109. Λυσίας... . προετρέπετο τὰ πλήϑη μὴ προσδέχεσθεν TOR 
ἑεμροῖς ἀγῶςι τοὺς ἐξ ἀσεβεστάτης τυραννίδος ἀπεσταλμένους ϑεωρούς. 

Compare Plutarch Vit. x. Orator. p. 886 Ὁ. 

» Diodor. xiv. 109. ὥσσε τίνας τολμῆσαι διαρπάζειν τὰς σκηνός. 

3 Diodor. xiv. 109 
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when we sre told that the badness of the poems! caused them to 
be received with opprobrious ridicule, in spite of the excellence 
of the recitation, it is easy to see that the hatred intended for the 
person of Dionysius was discharged upon his verses. Of course 
the hissers and hooters would make it clearly understood what 
they really meant, and would indulge in the full license of heap- 
ing curses upon his name and acts. Neither the best reciters of 
Greece, nor the best poems even of Sophokles or Pindar, could 
have any chance against such predetermined antipathy. And 
the whole scene would end in the keenest disappointment and hu- 
wiliation, inflicted upon the Syracusan envoys as well as upon the 
actors; being the only channel through which the retributive chas- 
tisement of Hellas could be made to reach the author. 

Though not present in person at Olympia, the despot felt the 
chastisement in his inmost soul. The mere narrative of what 
had passed plunged him into an agony of sorrow, which for some 
time seemed to grow worse by brooding on the scene, and at 
length drove him nearly mad. He was smitten with intolerable 
consciousness of the profound hatred borne towards him, even 
throughout a large portion of the distant and independent Hellenic 
world. He fancied that this hatred was shared by all around 
him, and suspected every one as plotting against his life. To 
such an excess of cruelty did this morbid excitement carry him, 
that he seized several of his best friends, under false accusations, 
or surmises, and caused them to be slain.2 Even his brother Lep- 
tinés, and his ancient partisan Philistus, men who had devoted 
their lives first to his exaultation, and afterwards to his service, 
did not escape. Having given umbrage to him by an intermar 
riage between their families made without his privity, both were 
banished from Syracuse, and retired to Thurii in Italy, where 
they received that shelter and welcome which Leptinés had pecu- 


1 Diodor. xiv. 109. 

2 Diodor. xv. 7. Ὁ δὲ Διονύσιος, ἀκούσας τὴν τὼν ποιημάτων καταφρόνη- 
σιν, ἐνέπεσεν εἰς ὑπερβολὴν λύπης. ᾿Αεὶ δὲ μᾶλλον του πάϑους ἐπίτασιν 
λαμβάνοντος, μανιωδὴς διάϑεσις κάτεσχε τὴν ψυχὴν αὐτου, καὶ φϑονεῖν αὐτῷ 
φάσκων ἅπαντας, τοὺς φίλους ὑπώπτευεν ὡς ἐπιβουλεύοντας" καὶ πέρας, ἐπὶ 
τοσοῦτο προῆλϑε λύπης καὶ παρακοπῆς, ὥστε τῶν φίλων πολλοὺς μὲν ἐπὶ 
ψευδέσιν αἰτίαις ἀνελεῖν, οὐκ ὀλίγους ἐὲ καὶ ἐφυγάδευσεν ἐν οἱς ἣν Φίλιστος 
καὶ Aentivnc ὁ ἀδελφὸς. ete. 
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liarly merited by his conduct in the Lucanian war. The exile of 
Leptinés did not last longer than (apparently) about a year, after 
which Dionysius relented, recalled him, and gave him his daugh- 
ter in marriage. But Philistus remained in banishment more 
than sixteen years; not returning to Syracuse until after the 
death of Dionysius the elder, and the accession of Dionysius the 
younger.! 

Such was the memorable scene at the Olympic festival of 384 
B. C., together with its effect upon the mind of Dionysius. Dio- 
dorus, while noticing all the facts, has cast an air of ridicule over 
them by recognizing nothing except the vexation of Dionysius, at 
the ill success of his poem, as the cause of his mental suffering ; 
and by referring to the years 388 B. c. and 386 B. C., that which 
properly belongs to 384 B. c.2 Now it is improbable, in the first 


) For the banishment, and the return of Philistus and Leptinés, compare 
Diodor. xv. 7, and Plutarch, Dion. c. 11. Probably it was on this occa 
sion that Polyxenus, the brother-in-law of Dionysius, took flight as the 
only means of preserving his life (Plutarch, Dion. c. 21). 

Plutarch mentions the incident which offended Dionysius and caused 
both Philistus and Leptinés to be banished. Diodorus does not notice this 
incident; yet it is not irreconcilable with his narrative. Plutarch does not 
mention the banishment of Leptinés, but only that of Philistus. 

On the other hand, he affirms (and Nepos also, Dion. c. 3) that Philistas 
did not return until after the death of the elder Dionysius, while Diodorus 
states his return conjointly with that of Leptinés— not indicating any dif- 
ference of time. Here I follow Plutarch’s statement as the more probable. 

There is, however, one point which is perplexing. Plutarch (‘Timoieos, 
¢. 15) animadverts upon a passage in the history of Philistus, wherein that 
historian had dwelt, with a pathos which Plutarch thinks childish and ex- 
cessive, upon the melancholy condition of the daughters of Leptinés, “ who 
had fallen from the splendor of a court into a poor and mean condition.” 
How is this reconcilable with the fact stated by Diodorus, that Leptings 
was recalled from exile by Dionysius after a short time, taken into favor 
again, and invested with command at the battle of Kronium, where he was 
slain? It seems difficult to believe that Philistus could have insisted with 
80 much sympathy upon the privations endured by the daughters of Lepti- 
nés, if the exile of the father had lasted only a short time. 

2 In a former chapter of this History (Vol. X. Ch. LXXVIL p. 75), I have 
already shown grounds, derived from the circumstances of Central Greece 
and Persia, for referring the discourse of Lysias, just noticed, to Olympiad 
99 or 384.B.¢. I here add certain additional reasons, derived from what is 
said about Dionysius, towards the same conciusion. 

In xiv. 109, Diodorus describes the events of 388 B. ον the year of Olym 
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place, that the poem of Dionysius,— himself a man of ability and 
having every opportunity of profiting by good critics whom he 


piad 98, during which Dionysius was still engaged in war in Italy, besieg 
ing Rhegium. He says that Dionysius made unparalleled efforts to send a 
great display to this festival; a splendid legation, with richly decorated 
tents, several fine chariots-and-four, and poems to be recited by the best 
actors. He states that Lysias the orator delivered a strong invective 
against him, exciting those who heard it to exclude the Syracusan despot 
from sacrificing, and to plunder the rich tents. He then details how the 
purposes of Dionysius failed miserably on every point; the fine tents were 
assailed, the chariots all ran wrong or were broken, the poems were hissed, 
the ships returning to Syracuse were wrecked, etc. Yet in spite of this ac- 
cumulation of misfortunes (he tells us) Dionysius was completely soothed 
by his flatterers (who told him that such envy always followed upon great 
ness), and did not desist from poetical efforts. 

Again, in xv.6, 7, Diodorus describes the events of 386 B.c. Here he again 
tells us, that Dicnysius, persevering in his poetical occupations, composed 
verses which were very indifferent — that he was angry with and punished 
Philoxenus and others who criticized them freely—-that he sent some of 
these compositions to be recited at the Olympic festival, with the best a 
tors and reciters —that the poems, in spite of these advantages, were de- 
spised and derided by the Olympic audience—that Dionysius was dis- 
tressed by this repulse, even to anguish and madness, and to the various 
severities and cruelties against his friends which have been already men- 
tioned in my text. 

Now upon this we must remark :—~ 

1. The year 386 B. c. is not an Olympic year. Accordingly, the proceed- 
ings described by Diodorus in xv. 6,7, all done by Dionysius after his 
hands were free from war, must be transferred to the next Olympic year, 
$848. c. The year in which Dionysius was so deeply stung by the events 
of Olympia, must therefore have been 384 B. c., or Olympiad 99 (relating 
to 388 B. ¢.). 

2. Compare Diodor. xiv. 109 with xv. 7. In the first passage, Dionysius 
is represented as making the most prodigious efforts to display himself at 
Olympia in every way, by fine tents, chariots, poems, etc. —and also as 
fiaving undergone the signal insult from the orator Lysias, with the most 
disgraceful failure in every way. Yet all this he is described to have borne 
with tolerable equanimity, being soothed by his flatterers. But, in xv. 7 
(relating to 386 B. c., or more probably to 384 B. c.) he is represented as 
having merely failed in respect to the effect of his poems; nothing what- 
ever being said about display of any other kind, nor about an harangue 
from Lysias, nor insult to the envoys or the tents. Yet the simple repulse 
of the poems is on this occasion affirmed to have thrown Dionysius into a 

xysm of sorrow and madness. 

Now if the great and insulting treatment, which Diodorus refers to 
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had purposely assembied arcund him'— should have been so ride 
culously bad as to disgust an impartial audience: next, it is stil 
more improbable that 2 simple poetical failure, though doubtices 
mortifying to him, should work with such fearful effect as oc 
plunge him into anguish and madness. To unnerve thus violent- 
ly a person like Dionysius — deepiy stained with the great crimes 
of unscrupulous ambition, but remarkably exempt from infirmities 
—some more powerful cause is required; and that cause stands 
out conspicuously, when we conceive the full circumstances of the 
Olympic festival of 884 B.c. He bad accumulated for this oc- 
casion all the means of showing himself off, like Kroesus in his 
interview with Solon, as the most prosperous and powerful man 


3888. ας, could be borne patiently by Dionysius—how are we to beiieve 
that he was driven mad by the far less striking failure in 384 5. 5.2 Sure 
ly it stands to reason that the viclent invective of Lysias and the profound 
kumiliation of Dionysius, are parts of one and the same Olympic phenom 
gnon ; the former as cause, or an essential part of the cause— the latter as 
effect. The facts will then read consistently and in proper harmony. As 
they now appear in Diodorus, there is no rational explanation of the terri 
ble suffering of Dionysius described in xv. 7; it appears like a comic ex- 
aggeration of reality. 

3. Again, the prodigious efforts and outlay, which Diodorus aifirms 
Dionysius to have made in 388 B. Ο. for display at the Olympic games-~ 
come just at the time when Dionysius, being in the middle of his italian 
war, could hamily have had either leisure or funds to devote so much ὃ 
the other purpose; whereas at the next Olympic festival, or 384 5. ©., be 
was free from war, and had nothing to divert him from preparing with 
great efforts 41} the means of Olympic success. 

It appears to me that the facts which Diodorus has stated are nearly aii 
correct, but that he has misdated them, referring to 388 B. c., or Glymp. 
§8~-what properly belongs to 384 B. ὁ. or Olymp. 99. Very possibiy 
Dionysius may have sent one or more chariots to run in the former of tne 
two Olympiads; but his signal efforts, with his insulting failure brougns 
about partly by Lysias, belong to the latter. 

Dionysius of Halikarnassus, to whom we owe the citation from tie 
oration of Lysias, does not specify to which of the Olympiads it belongs. 

‘ Diodor. xv.7. διὸ καὶ ποιῆματα γράφειν ὑπεστῆσατο μετὰ πολλὴξ 
σπουδῆς, sa? τοὺς ἐν τούτοις δόξαν ἔχοντας μετεπέμπετο, καὶ προτιμῶν αὐτοὺς 
oo we καὶ τῶν ποιημάτων ἐπιστάτας καὶ dtopsoraz 
εἶχεν. 

3 ‘The Syracusan historian Athanis (or Athenis) had noticed some pect 
ee ee verses of Dionysius: see Athenseus, iii. a 
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in the Hellenic world ;| means beyond the reach of any sontem- 
porary, and surpassing even Hiero or Thero of former days, 
whose praises in the odes of Pindar he probably had in his mind 
He counted, probably with good reason, that his splendid legation, 
chariots, and outfit of acting and recitation for the poems, would 
surpass everything else seen on the holy plain; and he fully ex 
pected such reward as the public were always glad to bestow on 
rich m2n who exhausted their purses in the recognized vein of 
Hellenic pious ostentation. In this high wrought state of expec- 
tation, what does Dionysius hear, by his messengers returning 
from the festival ? That their mission had proved a total failure, 
and even worse than a failure ; that the display had called forth 
none of the usual admiration, not because there were rivals on the 
ground equal or superior, but simply because it came from him; 
that its very magnificence had operated to render the explosion of 
aniipathy against him louder and more violent; that his tents in 
the sacred ground had been actually assailed, and that access to 
sacrifice, as well as to the matches, had been secured to him only 
by the interposition of authority. We learn indeed that his char. 
ἰοίβ failed in the field by unlucky accidents ; but in the existing 
temper of the crowd, these very accidents would be seized as oc- 
casions for derisory cheering against him. To this we must add 
explosions of hatred, yet more furious, elicited by his poems, put- 
ting the reciters to utter shame. At the moment when Dionysius 
expected to hear the account of an unparalleled triumph, he is 
thus informed, not merely of disappointment, but of insults to 
himself, direct and personal, the most poignant ever offered by 
Greeks to a Greek, amidst the holiest and most frequented cere- 
mony of the Hellenic world.? Never in any other case do we 


- Thucyd. vi. 16. Οἱ yap Ἕλληνες καὶ ὑπὲρ δύναμιν μείζω ἡμῶν τὴν πόλιν 
ἐνόμισαν, τῷ ἐμῷ διαπρεπεὶ τῆς ᾿Ολυμπιάζε ϑεωρίας (speech of Alkibiadés). 

2 See a striking passage in the discourse called Archidamus ( Or. vi. 8. 
111, 112) of Isokrates, in which the Spartans are made to feel keenly their 
altered position after the defeat of Leuktra: especially the insupportable 
pain of encountering, when they attended the Olympic festival, slights or 
disparagement from the spectators, embittered by open taunts from the re 
éstablished Messenians—instead of the honor and reverence which they 
had become accustomed to expect. 

This may help us to form some estimate of the painful sentiment of 
Dionysius, when his envoys returned from the Olympic festival of 384 B. δ 
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read of public antipathy, against an individual, being carried te 
the pitch of desecrating by violence the majesty of the Olympic 
testival. 

Here then were the real and sufficient causes — not the mere 
ill-success of his poem — which penetrated the soul of Dionysius, 
driving him into anguish and temporary madness. Though he 
nad silenced the Vox Populi at Syracuse, not all his mercenaries, 
ships, and forts in Ortygia, could save him from feeling its force, 
when thus emphatically poured forth against him by the free- 
spoken crowd at Olympia. 

It was apparently shortly after the peace of 387 B. C., that 
Dionysius received at Syracuse the visit of the philosopher Plato.! 
The latter — having come to Sicily ona voyage of inquiry and 
curiosity, especially to see Mount A&tna — was introduced by his 
friends, the philosophers of Tarentum, to Dion, then a young man, 
resident at Syracuse, and brother of Aristomaché, the wife of 
Dionysius. Of Plato and Dion I shall speak more elsewhere : 
here I notice the philosopher only as illustrating the history and 
character of Dionysius. Dion, having been profoundly impressed 
with the conversation of Plato, prevailed upon Dionysius to in- 
vite and talk with him also. Plato discoursed eloquently upon 


justice and virtue, enforcing his doctrine that wicked men were 
inevitably miserable — that true happiness belonged only to the 


' There are different statements about the precise year in which Plate 
was born: see Diogenes Laert. iii. 1-6. The accounts fluctuate between 
429 and 428 B. c.; and Hermodorus (ap. Diog. L. iii. 6) appears to have 
put it in 427 B. c.: see Corsini, Fast. Attic. iii. p 230; Ast. Platon’s Leben. 
p. 14. 

Plato (Epistol. vii. p. 324) states himself to have been about (σχεδὸν) 
forty years of age when he visited Sicily for the first time. If we accept 
as the date of his birth 428 Β. c., he would be forty years of age in 388 B.<. 

It seems improbable that the conversation of Plato with Dion at Syra- 
euse (which was continued sufficiently long to exercise a marked and per- 
manent influence on the character of the latter,) and his interviews with 
Dionysius, should have taken place while Dionysius was carrying on the 
Italian war or the siege of Rhegium. I think that the date of the inter- 
view must be placed after the capture of Rhegium in 387 Β. 6. And the 
expression of Plato (given in a letter written more than thirty years after- 
wards) about his own age, is not to be taken as excluding the supposition 
that he might have been forty-one or forty-two when he came to Syracuve 

Atheneus (xi. p. 507) mentions the visit of Plato 
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virtuous — and that despots could not lay claim to the merit of 
courage.! This meagre abstract does not at all enable us to fole 
low the philosopher’s argument. But it is plain that he set forth 
his general views on social and political subjects with as much 
freedom and dignity of speech before Dionysius as before any sim- 
ple citizen ; and we are farther told, that the by-standers were 
greatly captivated by his manner and language. Not so the des- 
pot himself. After one or two repetitions of the like discourse, 
he became not merely averse to the doctrine, but hostile to the 
person, of Plato. According to the statement of Diodorus, he 
caused the philosopher to be seized, taken down to the Syracusan 
slave-market, and there put up for sale as a slave at the price of 
twenty mine ; which his friends subscribed to pay, and thus re- 
leased him. According to Plutarch, Plato himself was anxious 
to depart, and was put by Dion aboard a trireme which was about 
to convey home the Lacedzemonian envoy Pollis. But Dionysius 
secretly entreated Pollis to cause him to be slain on the voyage — 
or at least to sell him asa slave. Plato was accordingly landed 
at Acgina, and there sold. He was purchased, or repurchased, by 
Annikeris of Kyréné, and sent back to Athens. This latter is the 
mcre probable story of the two; but it seems to be a certain fact 
that Plato was was really sold, and became for a moment a slave® 

That Dionysius should listen to the discourse of Plato with re- 
pugnance, not less decided than that which the Emperor Napoleon 
was wont to show towards ideologists — was an event naturally to 
be expected. But that, not satisfied with dismissing the philoso- 
pher, fie should seek to kill, maltreat, or disgrace him, illustrates 
forcibly the vindictive and irritable elements of his character, and 
shows how little he was likely to respect the lives of those who 
stood in his way as political opponents. 

Dionysius was at the same time occupied with new construc 
tions, military, civil, and religious, at Syracuse. He enlarged the 
fortifications of the city by adding a new line of wall, extending 
along the southern cliff of Epipol, from Euryalus to the suburb 
salled Neapolis; which suburb was now, it would appear, sur- 


a sites 


ὃ Plutarch, Dion, c. 5. 
? Plutarch, Dion, c.5, Diodor. xv. 7; Diogen. Laert. iii. 17; Gornelins 


Nepos, Dion, c. 2. 
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rounded by a separate wall of its own —or perhaps may have 
been so surrounded a few years earlier, though we know that it 
was unfortified and open during the attack of Imilkon in 396 
.c.! Atthe time, probably, the fort at the Euryalus was enlarged 
and completed to the point of grandeur which its present remains 
indicate. The whole slope of Epipole became thus bordered and 
protected by fortifications, from its base at Achradina to its apex 
at Euryalus. And Syracuse now comprised five separately for- 
tified portions.— Epipolw, Neapolis, Ty 2he, Achradina, and Orty- 
gia ; each portion having its own fortification, though the four first 
were included within the same outer walls. Syracuse thus be- 
came the largest fortified city in all Greece; larger even than 
Athens in its then existing state, though not so large as Athens 
had been during the Peloponnesian war, while the Phaleric wall 
was yet standing. 

Besides these extensive fortifications, Dionysius also enlarged 
the docks and arsenals so as to provide accommodation tor two 
hundred men of war. He constructed spacious gymnasia on the 
banks of the river Anapus, without the city walls ; and he further 
decorated the city with various new temples in honor of different 
gods.? 

Such costly novelties added grandeur as well as security to Sy 
racuse, and conferred imposing celebrity on the despot himself. 
They were dictated by the same aspirations as had prompted his 
ostentatious legation to Olympia in 384 B. c.; a legation of which 
the result had been so untoward and intolerable to his feelings. 
‘They were intended to console, and doubtless did in part console, 


1 Diodor. xiv. 63. It was in the construction of these extensive fortifi 
cations, seemingly, that Dionysius demolished the chapel which had been 
erected by the Syracusans in honor of Dioklés (Diodor. xiii. 635). 

Serra di Falco (Antichita di Sicilia, vol. iv. p. 107) thinks that Dionysius 
constructed only the northern wall up the cliff of Epipolz, not the southern. 
This latter (in his opinion) was not constructed until the time of Hiero IL 

I dissent from him on this point. The passage here referred to in Diodo- 
rus affords to my mind sufficient evidence that the elder Dionysius con 
structed both the southern wall of Epipole and the fortification of Neapo 
lis. The same conclusion moreover appears to result from what we read 
of the proceedings of Dion and Timoleon afterwards. 

5 Diodor. xv. 13. 
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the Syracusan people for the loss of their freedom. And they 
were further designed to serve as fuller preparations for the war 
against Carthage, which he was now bent upon renewing. He 
was obliged to look about for a pretext, since the Carthaginians 
had given him no just cause. But this, though an aggression, was 
a Pan-hellenic aggression,! calculated to win for him the sympa- 
thies of all Greeks, philosophers as well as the multitude. And 
as the war was begun in the year immediately succeeding the in- 
sult cast upon him at Olympia, we may ascribe it in part to a wish 
to perform exploits such as might rescue his name from the like 
opprobrium in future. 

The sum of fifteen hundred talents, recently pillaged from the 
temple at Agylla,2 enabled Dionysius to fit out a large army for 
his projected war. Entering into intrigues with some of the dis- 
affected dependencies of Carthage in Sicily, he encouraged them 
to revolt, and received them into his alliance. The Carthagin- 
ians sent envoys to remonstrate, but could obtain no redress ; upow 
which they on their side prepared for war, accumulated a large 
force of hired foreign mercenaries under Magon, and contracted 
alliance with some of the Italiot Greeks hostile to Dionysius 
Both parties distributed their forces so as to act partly in Sicily, 
partly in the adjoining peninsula of Italy; but the great stress 
of war fell on Sicily, where Dionysius and Magon both com- 
manded in person. After several combats partial and indecisive, 
a general battle was joined at a place called Kabala. ‘The contesi 
was murderous, and the bravery great on both sides; but at length 
Dionysius gained a complete victory. Magon himself and tex 
thousand men of his army were slain; five thousand were mads 
prisoners ; while the remainder were driven to retreat to a neigh: 
boring eminence, strong, but destitute of water. They were forced 
to send envoys entreating peace; which Dionysius consented to 
grant, but only on condition that every Carthaginian shouid be 
immediately withdrawn from all the cities in the island, and that 
he should be reimbursed for the costs of the war? 


See Plato, Epist. vii. p. 333, 336 —also some striking lines, addressed 
by the poet Theokritus to Hiero II. despot at Syracuse in the succeeding 
eentury : Theokrit. xvi. 75-85. 

Dionysius — ἐζήτει λαβεὲν πρόφασιν εὔλογον Tov πολέμου, etc. 
* Diodor. xv. 15. 3 Diedor. xv. 1ᾶ 
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The Carthaginian generals affected to accept the terms offered, 
but stated (what was probably the truth), that they could not 
pledge themselves for the execution of such terms, without assent 
from the authorities at home. They solicited a truce of a few 
days, to enable them to send thither for instructions. Persuaded 
that they could not escape, Dionysius granted their request. Ac- 
counting the emancipation of Sicily from the Punic yoke to be 
already a fact accomplished, he triumphantly exalted himself on a 
pedestal higher even than that of Gelon. But this very confi- 
dence threw him off his guard and proved ruinous to him; as it 
happened frequently in Grecian military proceedings. The de- 
feated Carthaginian army gradually recovered their spirits. In 
place of the slain general Magon, who was buried with magnifi- 
cence, his son was named commander ; a youth of extraordinary 
energy and ability, who so contrived to reassure and reorganize 
his troops, that when the truce expired, he was ready for a second 
battle. Probably the Syracusans were taken by surprise and not 
fully prepared. At least the fortune of Dionysius had fled. In 
this second action, fought at a spot called Kronium, he underwent 
a terrible and ruinous defeat. His brother Leptinés, who com- 
manded on one wing, was slain gallantly fighting ; those around 
him were defeated ; while Dionysius himself, with his select troops 
on the other wing, had at first some advantage, but was at length 
beaten and driven back. The whole army fled in disorder to the 
camp, pursued with merciless vehemence by the Carthaginians, 
who, incensed by their previous defeat, neither gave quarter nor 
took prisoners. Fourteen thousand dead bodies, of the defeated 
Syracusan army, are said to have been picked up for burial; the 
rest were only preserved by night and by the shelter of their 
camp.! 

Such was the signal victory —the salvation of the army, per 
haps even of Carthage herself — gained at Kronium by the youth- 
ful son of Magon. Immediately after it, he retired to Panormus. 
His army probably had been too much enfeebled by the former 
defeat to undertake farther offensive operations; moreover he 
himself had as yet no regular appointment as general. The Car- 
thaginian authorities too had the prudence to seize this favorable 


ἐ Το συ, xv. 16. 17. 
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moment for making peace, and sent to Dionysius envoys with full 
powers. But Dionysius only obtained peace by large concessions ; 
giving up to Carthage Selinus with its territory, as well as half 
the Agrigentine territory — all that lay to the west of the rive. 
Halykus ; and farther covenanting to pay to Carthage the sum of 
one thousand talents.| To these unfavorable conditions Diony- 
sius was oonstrained to subscribe; after having but a few dayz 
before required the Carthaginians to evacuate all Sicily, and pay 
the costs of the war. As it seems doubtful whether Dionysius 
would have so large a sum ready to pay down at once, we may 
reasonably presume that he would undertake to liquidate it by 
annual instalments. And we thus find confirmation of the mem- 
orable statement of Plato, that Dionysius became tributary te 
the Carthaginians.? 

Such are the painful gaps in Grecian history as it is transmit- 
ted to us, that we hear scarcely anything about Dionysius for thir 
teen years after the peace of 383-382 B. c. It seems that the 
Carthaginians (in 379 B. 0.) sent an armament to the southern 
portion of Italy for the purpose of reestablishing the town of 
Hipponium and its inhabitants.3 But their attention appears to 
have been withdrawn from this enterprise by the recurrence of 
previous misfortunes — fearful pestilence, and revolt of their Ly- 
byan dependencies, which seriously threatened the safety of their 
city. Again, Dionysius also, during one of these years, undertook 
some operations, of which a faint echo reaches us, in this same 
Italian peninsula (now Calabria Ultra). He projected a line of wali 
across the narrowest portion or isthmus of the peninsula, from the 
Gulf of Skylletium to that of Hipponium, so as to separate the 
territory of Lokri from the northern portion of Italy, and secure 
it completely to his own control. Professedly the wall was des 
tined to repel the incursions of the Lucanians ; but in reality (we 


* Diodor. xv. 17. 

? Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 333 A. After reciting the advice which Dion and 
be had given to Dionysius the younger, he proceeds to say — ἕτοιμον ip 
εἶναι, τούτων γενομένων, πολὺ μάλλον δουλώσασϑαι Καρχηδονίους τῆς ἐπὶ 
Γέλωνος αὐτοῖς γενομένης δουλείας, GAA’ οὐχ, ὥσπερ νῦν τοὐνάν 
τιον, ὁ πατὴρ αὐτοῦ φόρον ἐτάξατο φέρειν τοῖς βαρβά 
ροίς, etc. 


3S Diodor. xv. 24. 
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are told) Dionysius wished to cut off the connection between 
Lokri and the other Greeks in the Tarentine Gulf. These latter 
are said to have interposed from without, and prevented the exe- 
cution of the scheme; but its natural difficulties would be in 
themselves no small impediment, nor are we sure that the wall 
was even begun.! 

During this interval, momentous events (recounted in my pre- 
vious chapters) had occurred in Central Greece. In 382 B. c, 
the Spartans made themselves by fraud masters of Thebes, and 
placed a permanent garrison in the Kadmeia. In 880 Β. c., they 
put down the Olynthian confederacy, thus attaining the maximum 
of their power. But in 379 B. c., there occurred the revolution 
at Thebes achieved by the conspiracy of Pelopidas, who expelled 
the Lacedemonians from the Kadmeia. Involved in a burden- 
some war against Thebes and Athens, together with other allies. 
the Lacedzemonians gradually lost ground, and had become much 
reduced before the peace of 371 8B. c., which left them to contend 
with Thebes alone. Then came the fatal battle of Leuktra which 
prostrated their military ascendency altogether. These incidents 
have been already related at large in former chapters. Two years 
before the battle of Leuktra, Dionysius sent to the aid of the 
Lacedzmonians at Korkyra a squadron of ten ships, all of which 
were captured by Iphikrates ; about three years after the battle, 
when the Thebans and their allies were pressing Sparta in Pelo- 
ponnesus, he twice sent thither a military force of Gauls and Ibe- 
rians to reinforce her army. But his troops neither stayed long, 
nor rendered any very conspicuous service.? 

In this year we hear of a fresh attack by Dionysius against the 
Carthaginians. Observing that they had been lately much en- 
feebled by pestilence and by mutiny of their African subjects, he 
thought the opportunity favorable for trying to recover what the 
peace of 383 B. c., had obliged him to relinquish. A false pre- 
tence being readily found, he invaded the Carthaginian posses- 
sions in the west of Sicily with a large land force of thirty thous 


1 Strabo, vi. p. 261; Pliny, H. N. iii. 10. The latter calls the isthmas 
twenty miles broad, and says that Dionysius wished (intercisam) to cut it 
through: Strabo says that he proposed to wall it across ( ατειχίζεινὴ, 
which is more probable. 


* Xenoph. Hellen. vi 2, 4. 33; vii i. 20-28. Diodor. xv. 70 
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gand foot, and three thousand horse ; together with a fleet of three 
hundred sail, and store ships in proportion. After ravaging much 
of the open territory of the Carthaginians, he succeeded in mas- 
tering Selinus, Entella, and Eryx — and then laid siege to Lily- 
beum. ‘This town, close to the western cape of Sicily,' appears 
to have arisen as a substitute for the neighboring town of Motyé 
(of which we hear little more since its capture by Dionysius in 
396 B. c.), and to have become the principal Carthaginian station. 
He began to attack it by active siege and battering machines. But 
it was so numerously garrisoned, and so well defended, that he 
was farced to raise the siege and confine himself to blockade. His 
fleet kept the harbor guarded, so as to intercept supplies from 
Africa. Not long afterwards, however, he received intelligence 
that a fire had taken place in the port of Carthage whereby all 
her ships had been burnt. Being thus led to conceive that there 
was no longer any apprehension of naval attack from Carthage, 
he withdrew his fleet from continuous watch off Lilybeum ; keep- 
ing one hundred and thirty men-of-war near at hand, in the har- 
bor of Eryx, and sending the remainder home to Syracuse. Of 
this incautious proceeding the Carthaginians took speedy advan- 
tage. The conflagration in their port had been much overstated. 
There still remained to them two hundred ships of war, which, 
after being equipped in silence, sailed across in the night to Eryx. 
Appearing suddenly in the harbor, they attacked the Syracusan 
fleet completely by surprise ; and succeeded, without serious re- 
sistance, in capturing and towing off nearly all of them. After 
so capital an advantage, Lilybaum became open to reinforcement 
and supplies by sea, so that Dionysius no longer thought at worth 
while to prosecute the blockade. On the approach οἱ winter, 
both parties resumed the position which they had occupied before 
the recent movement.? 

The despot had thus gained nothing by again taking up arms, 
aor were the Sicilian dependencies of the Carthaginians at all cut 
down below that which they acquired by the treaty of 385 Β. Ὁ, 
But he received (about January or February 367 Β. C.) news of 
a different species of success, which gave him hardly less satisfac- 
tion than a victory by land or sea. In the Lenxan festival of 


? Diodor. xxii. p. 304 2 Diodor. xv.73; xvi. 5 
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Athens, one of his tragedies had been rewarded with the first 
prize. A chorist who had been employed in the performance — 
eager to convey the first intelligence of this success to Syracuse 
and to obtain the recompense which would naturally await the 
messenger — hastened from Athens to Corinth, found a vesssl just 
starting for Syracuse, and reached Syracuse by a straight course 
with the advantage of favorable winds. He was the first to com- 
municate the news, and received the full reward of his diligence. 
Dionysius was overjoyed at the distinction conferred upon tim; 
for though on former occasions he had obtained the second or third 
place in the Athenian competitions, he had never before been ad- 
judged worthy of the first prize. Offering sacrifice to the gods 
for the good news, he invited his friends to a splendid banquet, 
wherein he indulged in an unusual measure of conviviality. But 
the joyous excitement, coupled with the effects of the wine, brough’ 
on an attack of fever, of which he shortly afterwards died, after a 
reign of thirty-eight years.' | 

Thirty-eight years, of a career so full of effort, adventure, and 
danger, as that of Dionysius, must have left a constitutior sutlie 
ciently exhausted to give way easily before acute disease. 
Throughout this long period he had never spared himself. He 
was a man of restless energy and activity, bodily as well as men- 
tal; always personally at the head of his troops in war — keom 
ing a vigilant eye and a decisive hand upon all the details cf hig 
government at home — yet employing spare time (which Philip of 
Macedon was surprised that he could find?) in compusing trag% 
dies of his own, to compete for prizes fairly adjudged. His per» 
sonal bravery was conspicuous, and he was twice severely wounded 
in leading his soldiers to assault. His effective skill as an ambi 
tious politician — his military resource as a commander — and the 
long-sighted care with which he provided implements of offence 
as well as of defence before undertaking war,— are remarkabis 
features in his character. The Roman Scipio Africanus was wont 
to single out Dionysius and Agathokles (the history of the 
latter begins about fifty years after the death of the former), both 
of them despots of Syracuse, as the two Greeks of greatest abili- 
ty for action known to him— men who combined, in the mow 


———E erect ccm 


1 Diodor. xv. 74. 3 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 15. 
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memorable degree, daring with βαρσϑοῖγ.} This criticism, coming 
from an excellent judge, is borne out by the biography of both, so 
far as it comes toour knowledge. No other Greek can be pointed 
out, who, starting from a position humble and unpromising, raised 
himself to so lofty a pinnacle of dominion at home, achieved such 
striking military exploits abroad, and preserved his grandeur un- 
impaired throughout the whole of a long life. Dionysius boasted 
that he bequeathed to his son an empire fastened by adamantine 
chains ;2 so powerful was his mercenary force — so firm his posi- 
tion in Ortygia — so completely had the Syracusans been broken 
into subjection. There cannot be a better test of vigor and abili- 
ty than the unexampled success with which Dionysius and Aga- 
thokles piayed the game of the despot, and to a certain extent 
that of the conqueror. Of the two, Dionysius was the most fa- 
vored by fortune. Both indeed profited by one auxiliary accident, 
which distinguished Syracuse from other Grecian cities ; the local 
speciality of Ortygia. ‘That islet seemed expressly made to be 
garrisoned as a separate fcrtress,— apart from, as well as against, 
the rest of Syracuse,— having full command of the harbor, docks, 
naval force, and naval approach. But Dionysius had, besides, se- 
veral peculiar interventions of the gods in his favor, sometimes 
at the most critical moments: such was the interpretation put by 
his enemies (and doubtless by his friends also) upon those repeated 
pestilences which smote the Carthaginian armies with a force far 
more deadly than the spear of the Syracusan hoplite. On four 
or five distinct occasions, during the life of Dionysius, we read of 
this unseen foe as destroying the Carthaginians both in Sicily and 
in Africa, but leaving the Syracusans untouched. Twice did it 
arrest the progress of Imilkon, when in the full career of victory ; 
once, after the capture of Gela and Kamarina —a second time, 
when, after his great naval victory off Katana, he had brought 
his numerous host under the walls of Syracuse, and was actually 
master of the open suburb of Achradina. On both these occa- 
sions the pestilence made a complete revolution in the face of the 


* Polyb. xv. 35. Διὸ καὶ Πόπλιον Σκιπίωνά φασι͵ τὸν πρῶτον καταπο. 
λεμήσαντα Καρχηδονίους, ἐρωτηϑέντα, τίνας ὑπολαμβάνει πραγνατικωτάτους 
ἄνδρας γεγονέναι καὶ σὺν νῷ τολμηοοτάτους, εἰπεῖν, τοὺς περὶ ᾿ἃ ναϑυκλεῶ 
καὶ Διονύσιον τοὺς Σικελιώτας. 

3 Plutarch, Dion, c 7 
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war; exaiting Dionysius from impending ruin, to assured safety 
in the one, and to unmeasured triumph in the other. We are 
bound to allow for this good fortune (the like of which never be 
fel Agathokles), when we contemplate the long prosperity of Di- 
onysius!, and when we adopt, as in justice we must, the panegyrie 
of Scipio Africanus. 

The preceding chapter has detailed the means whereby Diony- 
sius attained his prize, and kept it: those employed by Agathe- 
kles — analogous in spirit but of still darker coloring in the details 
—will appear hereafter. That Hermokrates — who had filled 
with credit the highest offices in the state and whom men had ac- 
quired the habit of following — should aspire to become despot, 
was no unusual phenomenon in Grecian politics ; but that Diony- 
sius should aim at mounting the same ladder, seemed absurd of 
even insane —to use the phrase of Isokrates.? If, then, im spite 
cf such disadvantage he succeeded in fastening round his country- 
men, accustomed to a free constitution as their birth-right, those 
“adamantine chains” which they were well known to abhor— 
we may be sure that his plan of proceeding must have been dex- 
terously chosen, and prosecuted with consummate perseverance 
and audacity ; but we may be also sure that it was nefarious ip 
the extreme. The machinery of fraud whereby the people wers 
to be cheated into a temporary submission, as a prelude to the 
machinery of force whereby such submission was to be perpet- 
uated against their consent — was the stock in trade of Grecian 
usurpers. But seldom does it appear prefaced by more impudent 
calumnies, or worked out with a larger measure of violence and 
spoliation, than in the case of Dionysius. He was indeed pow- 
erfully seconded at the outset by the danger of Syracuse from the 
Carthaginian arms. But his scheme of usurpation, far from di- 
minishing such danger, tended materially to increase it, by dis- 
uniting the city at so critical a moment. Dionysius achieved 
nothing in his first enterprise for the relief of Gela and Kamarina. 


' The example of Dionysius — his long career of success and quiet 
death —is among those cited by Cotta in Cicero (De Nat. Deor. iii. 33. 81, 
85} to refute the doctrine of Balbus, as to the providence of the gods and 
their moral government over humaa affairs. 

2 Isokratés, Or. v. (Philipp.) s. 73. Διονύσιος... ,ἐπιϑυμῆσας μοναρχίας 
ἀλόγως καὶ μαντικῶς. καὶ τολμῆσας ἅπαντα πράττειν τἃ φέροντα πρὸς 


γὴν δύναμιν ταότην. ete 
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He was forced to retire with as much disgrace as those previous 
generals whom he had so bitterly vituperated ; and apparently 
even with greater disgrace — since there are strong grounds for 
believing that he entered into traitorous collusion with the Car- 
thaginians. The salvation of Syracuse, at that moment of peril, 
arose not from the energy or ability of Dionysius, but from the 
opportune epidemic which disabled Imilkon in the midst of a 


victorious career. 

Dionysius had not only talents to organize, and boldness to 
make good, a despotism more formidable than anything known to 
contemporary Greeks, but also systematic prudence to keep it un- 
impaired for thirty-eight years. He maintained carefully those 
two precautions which Thucydides specifies as the causes of per- 
manence to the Athenian Hippias, under similar circumstances — 
intimidation over the citizens, and careful organization, with lib- 
eral pay among his mercenaries.!. He was temperate in indul- 
gencies ; never led by any of his appetites into the commission of 
violence2 This abstinence contributed materially to prolong his 
life, since many a Grecian despot perished through desperate feel- 
ings of individual vengeance provoked by his outrages. With 
Dionysius, all other appetites were merged in the love of domin- 
ion, at home and abroad; and of money as a means of dominion. 
To the service of this master-passion all his energies were de- 
voted, together with those vast military resources which an un- 
scrupulous ability served both to accumulate and to recruit. How 
his treasury was supplied, with the large exigencies continually 


' Thucyd. vi. 55. ἀλλὰ καὶ διὰ τὸ πρότερον ξύνηϑες, τοῖς μὲν πολίταις 
φοβερὸν, τοῖς δὲ ἐπικούροις ἀκριβὲς, πολλῷ τῷ περιόντι τοῦ ἀσφαλοῦς 
ἐκράτησε (Hippias). 

On the liberality of the elder Dionysius to his mercenaries, see an allu 
gion in Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 348 A. 

The extension and improvement of engines for warlike purposes, under 
Dionysius, was noticed as a sort of epoch (Athenzus de Machinis ap. 
Mathemat. Veteres, ed. Paris. p. 3. 

2 Cornelius Nepos, De Regibus, c. 2. “Dionysius prior, et manu fortis, 
et belli peritus fuit, et, id quoi im tyranno non facile reperitur, minime 
libidinosus, non luxuriosus, non avarus, nullius rei denique cupidus, nisi 
singularis perpetuique imperii, ob eamque rem crudelis. Nam dum id 
studuit munire, nullius pepercit vite, quem ejus insidiatorem putaret.” To 
the same purpose Cicero. Tusc. Disp. v. 20. 
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pressing upon it, we are but little informed. We know however 
that his exactions from the Syracusans were exorbitant ;! that he 
did not hesitate to strip the holiest temples ; and that he left be 
hind him a great reputation for ingenious tricks in extracting mon 
ey from his subjects.* Besides the large garrison of foreign mer 
eenaries by whom his orders were enforced, he maintained a reg 
ular body of spies, seemingly of both sexes, disseminated among 
the body of the citizens.? The vast quarry-prison of Syracuse 
was his work.4 Both the vague general picture, and the fragmentary 
details which come before us, of his conduct towards the δ yracue 
sans, present to us nothing but an oppressive and extortionate ty 
rant, by whose fiat numberless victims perished; more than ten 
thousand according to the general language of Plutarch. He en- 
riched largely his younger brothers and auxiliaries ; among which 
latter, Hipparinus stood prominent, thus recovering a fortune 
equal to or larger than that which his profligacy had dissipated§ 
But we hear also of acts of Dionysius, indicating a jealous and 
cruel temper, even towards near relatives. And it appears cef- 
tain that he trusted no one, not even them ;? that though in the 


" Aristotel. Politic. v. 9, 5. 

2 Pseudo-Aristotel. (Economic. ii. c. 21, 42; Cicero, De Nat. Deorum, 
iii. 34, 83, 84; Valerius Maxim. i. 1. 

8 Plutarch, Dion, c. 28; Plutarch, De Curiositate, p. 523 A; Aristotel. 
Politic. v. 9,3. The titles of these spies — ai ποταγωγίδες καλούμεναι — 
as we read in Aristotle ; or οἱ ποταγωγείς --- as we find in Plutarch — may 
perhaps both be correct. 

4 Cicero in Verrem, v. 55, 143. 

5 Plutarch, De Fortund Alexandr. Magni, p. 338 B. What were the 
crimes of Dionysius which Pausanias had read and describes by the gen- 
eral words Διονυσίου τὰ ἀνοσιώτατα --- ἃπά which he accuses Philistus of 
having intentionally omitted in his history — we cannot now tell (Pausan 
i. 13, 2: compare Plutarch, Dion, c. 36). An author named Amyntianaus, 
contemporary with Pausanias, and among those perused by Photius (Cedex 
131), had composed parallel lives of Dionysius and the Emperor Domitian. 

6 Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 332 A; Aristol. Politic. v. 5, 6. 

7 Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 332 D. Διονύσιος δὲ εἰς μίαν πόλιν ἀϑροίσας 
πᾶσαν Σικελίαν ὑπὸ σοφίας, πιστεύων οὐδενὶ, μόγις ἐσώϑη, ete. 

This brief, but significant expression of Plato, attests the excessive mis 
trust which haunted Dionysius, as a general fact; which is illustrated by 
the anecdotes of Cicero, Tuscul. Disput. v. 20, 23; and De Officiis, ii. 7; 
Plutarch, Dion, c. 9; Diodor. xiv. 2. 

The well-known anecdote of Damoklés, and the sword which Dion ysiue 
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field he was a perfectly brave man, yet his suspicion and timorous 
anxiety as to every one who approached his person, were carried 
to the most tormenting excess, and extended even ta his wives, 
his brothers, his daughters. Afraid to admit any one with a razor 
near to his face, he is said to have singed his own beard with a 
burning coal. Both his brother and his son were searched for 
concealed weapons, and even forced to change their clothes in the 
presence of his guards, before they were permitted to see him. 
An officer of the guards named Marsyas, having dreamt that he 
was assassinating Dionysius, was put to death for this dream, as 
proving that his waking thoughts must have been dwelling upon 
such a project. And it has already been mentioned that Diony 
sius put todeath the mother of one of his wives, on suspicion thai 
she had by incantations brought about the barrenness of the oth 
er —as well as the sons of a Lokrian citizen named Aristeides, 
who had refused, with indignant expressions, to grant to him his 
daughter in marriage.' 

Such were the conditions of existence — perpetuai mistrust, 
danger even from the nearest kindred, enmity both to and from 


every dignified freeman, and reliance only on armed barbarians 


or liberated slaves — which beset almost every Grecian despot, 
and from which the greatest despot of his age enjoyed no exemp- 
tion. ‘Though philosophers emphatically insisted that such a man 
must be miserable,? yet Dionysius himself, as well as the great 
mass of admiring spectators, would probably feel that the neces- 
sities of his position were more than compensated by its awe- 
striking grandeur, and by the full satisfaction of ambitious dreams ; 
subject indeed to poignant suffering when wounded in the tender 
point, and when reaping insult in place of admiration, at the me- 
morable Olympic festival of 384 B. C., above-lescribed. But the 


caused to be suspended over his head by a horsehair, in the midst of the 
enjoyments of the banquet, as an illustration how little was the value of 
grandeur in the midst of terror—is recounied by Cicero. 

1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 3; Plutarch, Timoteon, 6. 6. 

? This sentiment, pronounced by Plato, Isokratés, Cicero, Seneca, Plu- 
tarch, etc., is nowhere so forcibly laid out as in the dialogue of Xenophon 
called Hiero—of which indeed it forms the text and theme. Whoever 
reads this picture of the position of a Grecian τύραννος, will see that it was 
scarcely possible for a man so vlaced τὸ be other than a cruel and oppres 
sive rulex 
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Syracusans, over whom he ruled, enjoyed no such csmpensation 
for that which they suffered from his tax-gatherers — from his 
garrison of Gauls, Iberians, and Campanians, in Ortygia — from 
his spies — his prison — and his executioners. 

Nor did Syracuse suffer alone. ‘The reign of the elder Diony- 
sius was desolating for the Hellenic population generally, both of 
Sicily and Italy. Syracuse became a great fortress, with vast 
military power in the hands of its governor, “whose policy 1 it 
was to pack all Sicily into it ;’ while the remaining free Hellenie 
communities were degraded, enslaved, and half depopulated. On 
this topic, the mournful testimonies already cited from Lysias and 
Isokrates, are borne out by the letters of the eye-witness Plato. 
In his advice, given to the son and successor of Dionysius, Plato 
emphatically presses upon him two points: first, as to the Syra 
eusans, to transform his inherited oppressive despotism into the 
rule of a king, governing gently and by fixed laws; next, to re- 
constitute and repeople, under free constitutions, the other Hellen- 
ic communities in Sicily, which at his accession had become nearly 
barbarised and half deserted.2 The elder Dionysius had imported 


' See the citation from Plato, in a note immediately preceding. 

2 Plato, Epistol. iii. p. 315 E. (to the younger Dionysius). Φασὶ δ᾽ οὐκ 
ὀλίγοι λέγειν σε πρός τινας τῶν παρά σε πρεσβευόντων, ὡς ἄρα σοῦ nore 
λέγοντος ἀκούσας ἐγὼ μέλλοντος τάς τε Ἑλληνίδας πόλεις ἐν Σι- 
κελίᾳ οἰκίζειν, καὶ Συρακουσίους ἐπικουφίσαι, τὴν ἀρχὴν 
ἀντὶ τυραννίδος εἰς βασίλειαν μεταστῆσαντα, ταῦτ᾽ ἄρα σὲ μέν τοτε διεκώ- 
Avoa, σοὺ σφόδρα προϑυμουμένου, viv δὲ Δίωνα διδάσκοιμι δρᾷν αὐτὰ ταῦτα, 
καὶ τοῖς διανοήῆμασι τοῖς σοῖς τὴν σὴν ἀρχὴν ἀφαιρούμεϑαά σε. ; 

Ibid. p. 319 C. M7 με διάβαλλε λέγων, ὡς οὐκ εἴων σε πόλεις 'Ελληνίδας 
ἐῤῥούσας ὑπὸ βαρβάρων οἰκίζειν, οὐδὲ Συρακουσίους ἐπικουφίσαι... ὡς ἐγὼ 
μὲν ἐκέλευον, σὺ δ᾽ οὐκ ἤϑελες πράττειν αὐτά 

Again, see Epistol. vii. p. 331 F 332 B. 334 1). 336 A.-D.—and the brief 
notice given by Photius (Codex, 93) of the lost historical works of Arriaa, 
respecting Dion and Timoleon. 

Epistol. viii. p. 357 A. (What Dion intended to do, had he not been 
prevented by death)—Kai μετὰ ταῦτα Σικελίαν ἂν τὴν ἄλλην κατῴκισα 
τοὺς μὲν βαρβάρους ἣν νῦν ἔχουσιν ἀφελόμενος, ὅσοι μὴ 
ὑπὲρ τῆς κοινῆς ἐλευϑερίας διεπολέμησαν πρὸς τὴν τυραν: 
νέδα, τοὺς δ᾽ ἔμπροσϑεν οἰκητὰς τῶν Ἑλληνικῶν τόπων 
εἰς τὰς ἀρχαίας καὶ πατρῴας οἰκήσεις κατοικίσας. Com 
pare Plutarch. Timoleon,c 2. ai δὲ πλεῖσται πόλεις ὑπὸ θαρβάρων uya 
ἄων καὶ στρατιωτῶν ἀμίσϑων κατείχοντο. , 
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into Sicily large bodies of mercenaries, by means of whem he bad 
gained his conquests, and for whom he had provided settlements 
at the cost of the subdued Hellenic cities. In Naxos, Katana, 
Leontini, and Messéné, the previous residents had been dispos 
sessed and others substituted, out of Gallic and Iberian mercen 
aries. Communities thus transformed, with their former tres 
citizens degraded into dependence or exile, not only ceased to be 
purely Hellenic, but also became far less populous and flourishing. 
In like manner Dionysius had suppressed, and absorbed inte 
Syracuse and Lokri, the once autonomous Grecian communities 
of Rhegium, Hipponium, and Kaulonia, on the Italian side of the 
strait. In the inland regions of Italy, he had allied himself with 
the barbarous Lucanians; who, even without his aid, were gain 
ing ground and pressing hard upon the Italiot Greeks on the 
coast. 

Η we examine the results of the warfare carried on by Diony- 
sius against the Carthaginians, from the commencement to the 
end of his career, we shall observe, that he began by losing Gel 
and Kamarina, and that the peace by which he was enabled te 
preserve Syracuse itself, arose, not from any success of his own, 
but from the pestilence which ruined his enemies; to say nothing 
about traitorous collusion with them, which I have already re 
marked to have been the probable price of their guarantee to his 
dominion. His war against the Carthaginians in 597 B. C., was 
undertaken with much vigor, recovered Gela, Kamarina, Agr® 
gentum, and Selinus, and promised the most decisive success. 
But presently again the tide of fortune turned against him. He 
sustained capital defeats, and owed the safety of Syracuse, a sec- 
ond time, to nothing but the terrific pestilence which destroyed the 
army of Imilkon. A third time, in 383 B. C., Dionysius gratat- 


The βάρβαροι to whom Plato alludes in this last passage, are not the 
Carthaginians (none of whom could be expected to come in and fight for 
the purpose of putting down the despotism at Syracuse), but the Campa- 
nian and other mercenaries provided for by the elder Dionysius on the 
lands of the extruded Greeks. ‘These men would have the strongest inter- 
est in upholding the despotism, if the maintenance of their own properties 
was connected with it. Dion thought it prudent to conciliate this powerful 
force by promising confirmation of their properties to sucb of them as 
would act upon the side of freedom. 

§® 
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iously renewed the war against Carthage. After brilliant success 
at first, he was again totally defeated, and forced to cede to Car- 
thage all the territory west of the river Halykus, besides paying 
a tribute. So that the exact difference between the Sicilian ter- 
ritory of Carthage —as it stood at the beginning of his command 
and at the end of his reign — amounts to this: that at the earlier 
period it reached to the river Himera— at the later period only 
to the river Halykus. The intermediate space between the two 
comprehends Agrigentum with the greater part of its territory; 
which represents therefore the extent of Hellenic soil rescued by 
Dionysius from Carthaginian dominion. 


CHAPTER LXXXIV. 


SICILIAN AFFAIRS AFTER THE DEATH OF THE ELDER DIONYSIUS 
—DIONYSIUS THE YOUNGER—AND DION. 


Tue Elder Dionysius, at the moment of his death, boasted of 
having left his dominion “fastened by chains of adamant ;” that 
is, sustained by a large body of mercenaries,! well trained and 
well paid— by impregnable fortifications on the islet of Ortygia 
—by four hundred ships of war—by immense magazines of 
arms and military stores — and by established intimidation over 
‘be minds of the Syracusans. These were really “chains of ada- 
mant “—~so long as there was a man like Dionysius to keep 
them in hand. But he left no successor competent to the task ; 
nor indeed an unobstructed succession. He had issue by two 
wives, whom he had married both at the same time, as has been 
already mentioned. By the Lokrian wife, Doris, he had his eld 
est son named Dionysius, and two others ; by the Syracusan wife 


* Both Diodorus (xvi. 9) and Cornelius Nepos (Dion, c. 5) speak of one 
éundred thousand foot and ten thousand horse. The former speaks of four 
handred ships of war; the latter of five hundred. 

The numbers of foot and horse appear evidently exaggerated. Both 
authors must have copied from the same original ; possibly Ephorus 
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Anstomaché, daughter of Hipparinus, he had two sons, Hipparimas 
and Nyszeus — and two daughters, Sophrosyné and Areté.' Dio- 
mysius the younger can hardly have been less than twenty-five 
years old at the death of his father and namesake. Hipparinus, 
the eldest son by the other wife, was considerably younger. Aris- 
temaché his mother had long remained childless ; a fact which 
the elder Dionysius ascribed to incantations wrought by the moth- 
er of the Lokrian wife, and punished by putting to death the sup- 
posed sorceress.” 

The offspring of Aristomaché, though the younger brood of the 
two, derived considerable advantage from the presence and cout» 
tenance of her brether Dion. Hipparinus, father of Dion and 
Aristomaché, had been the principal abettor of the elder Diony- 
sius in his original usurpation, in order to retrieve his own fortune, 
ruined by profligate expenditure. Se completely had that object 
been accomplished, that his son Dion was now among the richest 
men in Syracuse,‘ possessing property estime ed at above one 
hundred talents (about £23,000). Dion was, besides, son-in-law 
to the elder Dionysius, who had given his daughter Sophrosyne in 
marriage to his son (by a different mother) the younger Diony- 


Plutarch, Dion, c. 6; Theopompus, Fr. 204, ed. Didot. ap. Athenseum, 
x. p. 435; Diodor. xvi. 6; Cornel. Nepos (Dion, c. 1). 

The Scholiast on Plato’s fourth Epistle gives information respecting the 
nersonal relations and marriages of the elder Dionysius, not wholly agree- 
mg with what is stated in the sixth chapter of Plutarch’s Life of Dion. 

* Plutarch, Dion, ec. 3. The age of the younger Dionysius is nowhere 
positively specified. But in the year 356 B. c.—or 355 B. C., at the latest 
— he had a son, Apollokratés, old enough to be entrusted with the com- 
mand of Ortygia, when he himself evacuated it for the first time (Plutarch, 
Dion, c. 37). We cannot suppose Apollokratés to have been less than six 
teen years of age at the moment when he was entrusted with such a fune 
tion, having his mother and sisters under his charge (c. 50). Apollokratés 
therefore must have been born at least as early as 372 B. c.; perhaps even 
earlier. Suppose Dionysius the younger to have been twenty years of age 
when Apollokratés was born ; he would thus be in his twenty-fifth year in 
the beginning of 367 B. c., when Dionysius the elder died. Phe expres 
sions of Plato, as to the youth of Dionysius the younger at that juncture, 
ere not unsuitable to such an age. 

* Aristotel. Polit. v. 5, 6. 

¢ Plato Epistol. vii. p. 347 A. Compare the offer of Dion to maintain 
fifty triremes at his own expense (Plutarch, Dion, c. 6.) 
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gius; and his daughter Areté, first to his brother Thearides = 
next, on the death of Thearides, to Dion. As brotler of Aristo- 
maché, Dion was thus brother-in-law to the elder Dionysius, and 
uncie both to Areté his own wife and to Sophrosyné the wife of 
the younger Dionysius; as husband of Areté, he was son-in-law 
to the elder Dionysius, and brother-in-law (as well as uncle) to 
the wife of the younger. Marriages between near relatives 
(excluding any such connection between uterine brother and 
sister) were usual in Greek manners. We cannot doubt that 
the despot accounted the harmony likely to be produced by suck 
ties between the members of his two families and Dion, among 
the “adamantine chains” which held fast his dominion. 

Apart from wealth and high position, the personal character of 
Dion was in itself marked and prominent. He was of an ener 
getic temper, great bravery, and very considerable mental caper 
cities. Though his nature was haughty and disdainful towards 
individuals, yet as to political communion, his ambition was by no 
means purely self-seeking and egoistic, like that of the elder Dio- 
nysius. Animated with vehement love of power, he was at the 
game time penetrated with that sense of regulated polity, and 
submission of individual will to fixed laws, which floated in the 
atmosphere of Grecian talk and literature, and stood so high in 
Grecian morality. He was moreover capable of acting with en- 
thusiasm, and braving every hazard in prosecution of his own 
convictions. 

Born about the year 408 B. c.,! Dion was twenty-one years of 
age in 378 B. C., when the elder Dionysius, having dismantled 
Rhegium and subdued Kroton, attained the maximum of his do- 
Minion, as master of the Sicilian and Italian Greeks. Standing 
bigh in the favor of his brother-in-law Dionysius, Dion doubtless 
took part m the wars whereby this large dominion had been 
acquired ; as well as in the life of indulgence and luxury which 
prevailed generally among wealthy Greeks in Sicily and Italy, 
and which to the Athenian Plato appeared alike surprising and 


--- -π-ὸϑ’α΄ἴ!-.- 


‘ Dion was fifty-five years of age at the time of his death, in the fcurth 
gear after his departure from Peloponnesus (Cornelius Nepos, Dion, ¢. 10). 


His death took place s-emingly about 354 B.c. He would thus be borm 
about 408 B. c. 
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yepulsive.| ‘That great philosopher visited Italy and Sicily about 
887 B. c., as has been already mentioned. He was in acquaint 
ance and fellowship with the school of philosophers called Pythae 
goreans ; the remnant of that Pythagorean brotherhood, who had 
once exercised so powerful a political influence over the cities of 
those regions — and who still enjoyed considerable reputation, even 
after complete political downfall, through individual ability and 
rank of the members, combined with habits of recluse study, mys- 
ticism, and attachment among themselves. With these Pytha- 
goreans Dion also, a young man of open mind and ardent aspira- 
tions, was naturally thrown into communication by the proceedings 
of the elder Dionysius in Italy2 Through them he came into 
intercourse with Plato, whose conversation made an epoch in his 
life. 

The mystic turn of imaginatioa, the sententious brevity, and 
the mathematical researches of the Pythagoreans, produced doubt- 
less an imposing effect upon Dion; just as Lysis, a member of 
that brotherhood, had acquired the attachment and influenced the 
sentiments of Epaminondas at Thebes. But Plate’s power of 
working upon the minds of young men was far more impressivé 
and irresistible. He possessed a large range of practical expe 


rience, a mastery of political and social topics, and a charm of elo- 
quence, to which the Pythagoreans were strangers. The stirring 
affect of the Sokratic talk, as well as of the democratical atmos- 


' Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 326 Ὁ. ἐλϑόντα δὲ με ὁ ταύτῃ λεγόμενος αὖ βίος 
εὐδαίμων, ᾿Ιταλιωτικῶν τε καὶ Συρακουσίων τραπεζῶν πλήρης, οὐδαμῆ οὐδα- 
πῶς ἤρεσκε, δίς τε THE ἡμέρας ἐμπιμπλάμενον ζῇν καὶ μηδέποτε κοιμώμενον 

WOV νύκτωρ, etc. 

”: Cicero, De Finibus, v. 20; De Republic. i. 10. Jamblichus (Vit. Py- 
thagore, c. 199) calls Dion a member of the Pythagorean ἰνβοθνουᾶ, 
which may be doubted; but his assertion that Dion procured for Plato, 
though only by means of a large price (one hundred ming), the possession 
of a book composed by the Pythagorean Philolaus, seems not improbable. 
The ancient Pythagoreans wrote nothing. Philolaus (seemingly about 
contemporary with Sokrates) was the first Pythagorean who left any writ- 
ten memorial. That this book could only be obtained by the intervention 
of an influential Syracusan— and even by him only for a large price — is 
to believe. 

eee the instructive Dissertation of Gruppe, Uber die Fragmente dos 
Aschytas und der alteren Pythagoreer, p. 24, 26, 48, etc. 
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phere in which Plato had been brought up, had developed all the 
communicative aptitude of his mind; and great as that aptitude 
appears in his remaining dialogues, there is ground for believing 
that it was far greater in his conversation; greater perhaps ig 
387 B. c., when he was still mainly the Sokratic Plato — than it 
became in later days, after he had imbibed to a certain extent the 
mysticism of these Pythagoreans.' Brought up as Dion had been 
at the court of Dionysius — accustomed to see around him only 
slavish deference and luxurious enjoyment — unused to opex 
speech or large philosophical discussion — he found in Plato a new 
man exhibited, and a new world opened before him. 

The conception of a free community — with correlative mghts 
and duties belonging to every citizen, determined by laws and pro- 
tected or enforced by power emanating from the collective entity 
called the City —stood in the foreground of ordinary Grecian 
morality — reigned spontaneously in the bosoms of every Grecian 
festival crowd — and had been partially imbibed by Dion, thouga 
not from his own personal experience, yet from teachers, sophists, 
and poets. ‘This conception, essential and fundamental with phi- 
losophers as well as with the vulgar, was not merely set forth by 
Plato with commanding powers of speech, but also exalted with 
improvements and refinements into an ideal pertection. Above 
all, it was based upon a strict, even an abstemious and ascetic, 
eanon, as to individual enjoyment; and upon a careful training 
both of mind and body, qualifying each man for the due perform 
ance of his duties as a citizen; a subject which Plato (as we seg 
hy his dialogues) did not simply propound with the direct enforce 
ment of a preacher, but touched with the quickening and pungen$ 
effect, and reinforced with the copious practical illustrations, of 
Sokratic dialogue. 

As the stimulus from the teacher was here put forth with cone 
summate efficacy, so the predisposition of the learner enabled it to 
take full effect. Dion became an altered man both in public sen- 
timent and in individual behavior. He recollected that twenty 
years before, his country Syracuse had been as free as Athens, 
He learnt to abhor the iniquity of the despotism by which hee 
liberty had been overthrown, and by which subsequently the lik» 


1 See a remarkable passage, Plato, Epist. vii. p. 328 F. 
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erties of so many other Greeks in Italy and Sicily had been trod- 
den down also. He was made to remark, that Sicily had been 
palf-barbarized through the foreign mercenaries imported as the 
despot’s instruments. He conceived the sublime idea or dream 
of rectifying all this accumulation of wrong and suffering. It was 
his wish first to cleanse Syracuse from the blot of slavery, and to 
elothe her anew in the brightness and dignity of freedom ; yet not 
with the view of restoring the popular government as it had stood 
prior to the usurpation, but of establishing an improved constitu- 
tional policy, originated by himself, with laws which should not 
only secure individual rights, but also educate and moralize the 
citizens.'!. The function which he imagined to himself, and which 
the conversation of Plato suggested, was not that of a despot like 
Dionysius, but that of a despotic legislator like Lykurgus,? taking 
advantage of a momentary omnipotence, conferred upon him by 
grateful citizens in a state of public confusion, to originate a good 
system ; which, when once put in motion, would keep itself alive 
by fashioning the minds of the citizens to its own intrinsic excel- 
lence. After having thus both liberated and reformed Syracuse, 
Dion promised to himself that he would employ Syracusan force, 
not in annihilating, but in recreating, other free Hellenic commu- 
nities throughout the island; expelling from thence all the bar- 
barians — both the imported mercenaries and the Carthaginians. 

Such were the hopes and projects which arose in the mind of 
the youthful Dion as he listened to Plato; hopes pregnant with 
fature results which neither of them contemplated — and not un- 
worthy of being compared with those enthusiastic aspirations 


i Plato, Epistol. vii p 335 F. Δίωνα γὰρ ἐγὼ σαφῶς οἶδα, ὡς οἷόν τε περὶ 
ἀνθρώπων ἄνϑρωπον διϊσχυρίζεσϑαι, ὅτι τὴν ἀρχὴν εἰ κάτεσχεν, ὡς οὐκ ἄν 
ποτὲ ἐπ᾿ ἀλλο ye σχῆμα τῆς ἀρχῆς ἐτράπετο, ἢ ἐπὶ τὸ -- Συρακούσας μὲν 
πρῶτον, τὴν πατρίδα τὴν ἑαυτοῦ, ἐπεὶ τὴν δούλειαν αὐτῆς ἀπήλλαξε καὶ 
φαιόρύνας ἐλευϑερίῳ ἐν σχήματι κατέστησε, τὸ μετὰ τοῦτ᾽ ἂν πάσῃ μηχανῇ 
ἐκόσμησε νόμοις τοῖς προσήκουσί τε καὶ ἀρίστοις τοὺς πολίτας ---τὸ TE ἐφεξῆς 
τούτοις προυϑυμεῖτ᾽ ἂν πρᾶξαι, πᾶσαν Σικελίαν κατοικίζειν καὶ ἐλευϑέραν 
ἀπὸ τῶν βαρβάρων ποιεῖν, τοὺς μὲν ἐκβάλλων, τοὺς δὲ χειρούμενος ῥᾷον 
lépwvoc, etc. 

Compare the beginning of the same epistle, p. 324 A. 

5. Plato, Epist. iv. p. 320 F (addressed to Dion). ....@¢ οὖν ὑπὸ πάντων 
ὁρώμενος παρασκευάζου τὸν τε Λυκούργον ἐκεῖνον apxabsy ἀποδείξων, καὶ τὸν 
Κῦρον καὶ εἴτις ἄλλος πώποτε ἔδοξεν ἤϑει καὶ πολιτείᾳ διενεγκεῖν, Cte. 
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which the young Spartan kings Agis and Kleomenes imbibed, a 
century afterwards, in part from the conversation of the philoso 
pher Spherus.! Never before had Plato met with a pupil who 
so quickly apprehended, so profoundly meditated, or so passionate- 
ly laid to heart, his lessons.2 Inflamed with his newly communi- 
cat2d impulse towards philosophy, as the supreme guide and 
directress of virtuous conduct, Dion altered his habits of lite; 
exchanging the splendor and luxury of a Sicilian rich man for the 
simple fare and regulated application becoming a votary of the 
Academy. In this course he persisted without faltering through- 
out all his residence at the court of Dionysius, in spite of the ume 
popularity contracted among his immediate companions. His en- 
thusiasm even led him to believe, that the despot himself, unable 
to resist that persuasive tongue by which he bad been himself cone 
verted, might be gently brought round into an employment of his 
mighty force for beneficent and reformatory purposes. Accoré- 
ingly Dion, inviting Plato to Syracuse, procured for him an inter- 
view with Dionysius. How miserably the speculation failed, has 
been recounted in my last chapter. Instead of acquiring a new 
convert, the philosopher was fortunate in rescuing his own person, 
and in making good his returning footsteps out of that lion’s den, 
into which the improvident enthusiasm of his young friend had 
inveigled him. 

The harsh treatment of Plato by Dionysius was a painful, 
though salutary, warning to Dion. Without sacrificing either his 
own convictions, or the philosophical regularity of lite which he 
had thought fit to adopt — he saw that patience was imperatively 
necessary, and he so conducted himself as to maintain anabated 
the favor and confidence of Dionysius. Such a policy would 


? Plutarch, Kleomenes, c. 2~11 

3 Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 327 A. δίων μὲν γὰρ δὴ μάλ᾽ εὐμαϑὴς ὧν πρός τε 
φάλλα, καὶ πρὸς τοὺς τότε ὑπ’ ἐμοῦ λεγομένους λόγους, οὕτως ὀξέως ὑπήκουσε 
καὶ σφόδρα, ὡς οὐδεὶς πώποτε ὦν ἐγὼ προσέτυχον νέων καὶ τὸν ἐπίλοιπον βίον 
ζῆν ἠϑέλησε διαφερόντως τῶν πολλῶν ᾿Ιταλιωτῶν καὶ Σικελιωτῶν, ἀρετὴ 
περὶ πλείονος ἡδονῆς τῆς τε ἄλλης τρυφῆς ποιούμενος" ὅϑεν ἐπαχϑέστεροι 
τοῖς περὶ τὰ τυραννικὰ νόμιμα ζῶσιν ἐβίω, μέχρι τοῦ ϑανάτου τοῦ Tro? Διονῦ 
σιον γενομένου. 

Plutarch, Dion, c. 4. ὡς πρῶτον ἐγεύσατο λόγον καὶ φιλοσοφίως ἡγεμον:. 
“HE πρὸς ἀρετὴι, ἀνεφλέγϑη τὴν ψυχὴν, etc. 
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probably be recommended to him even by Pilato, in prospect of a 
better future. But it would be strenuously urged by the Pytha- 
goreans of Southern Italy ; among whom was Archytas, distin- 
guished not only as a mathematician and friend of Plato, but alse 
as the chief political magistrate of Tarentum. To these men, 
who dwelt all within the reach,! if not under the dominion, of this 
formidable Syracusan despot, it would be an unspeakable advan- 
tage to have a friend like Dion near him, possessing his confidence, 
and serving as a shield to them against his displeasure or inter- 
ference. Dion so far surmounted his own unbending nature as to 
conduct himself towards Dionysius with skill and prudence. He 
was employed by the despot in several important affairs, especially 
in embassies to Carthage, which he fulfilled well, especially with 
conspicuous credit for eloquence; and also in the execution of 
various cruel orders, which his humanity secretly mitigated.2 Af- 
ter the death of Thearides, Dionysius gave to Dion in marriage 
the widow Areté (his daughter), and continued until the last to 
treat him with favor, accepting from him a freedom of censure 
such as he would tolerate from no other adviser. 

During the many years which elapsed before the despot died, 
we cannot doubt that Dion found opportunities of visiting Pelo- 
ponnesus and Athens, for the great festivals and other purposes. 
He would thus keep up his friendship and philosophical commu- 
nication with Plato. Being as he was minister and relative, and 
perhaps successor presumptive, of the most powerful prince in 
Greece, he would enjoy everywhere great importance, which 
would be enhanced by his philosophy and eloquence. The Spar- 
tans, at that time the allies of Dionysius, conferred upon Dion the 
rare honor of a vote of citizenship ;3 and he received testimonies 


1 See the story in Jamblichus (Vit. Pythagore, c. 189) of a company of 
Syracusan troops under Eurymenes the brother of Dion, sent to lay in 
ambuscade for some Pythagoreans between Tarentum and Metapon.um. 
The story has not the air of truth; but the state of circumstances, which it 
supposes, illustrates the relation between Dionysius and the cities in the 
Tarentine Gulf. 

3 Plutarch, Dion, c. 5,6; Cornelius Nepos, Dion, 6.1, 2. 

3 Plutarch, Dion, c. 17,49. Respecting the rarity of the vote of Spartaz 
eitizenship, see a remarkable passage of Herodotus, ix. 33-35. 

Plutarch states that the Spartans voted their citizenship to Dion during 
bis exile, while he was in Peloponnesus after the year 367 B. c., at enmity 
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of respect from other cities also. Such honors tended to exalt 
his reputation at Syracuse; while the visits to Athens and the 
cities of Central Greece enlarged his knowledge both of politi- 
cians and philosophers. 

At length occurred the death of the elder Dionysius, occasioned 
by an unexpected attack of fever, after a few days’ illness. He 
had made no special announcement about his succession. Ao- 
cordingly, as soon as the physicians pronounced him to be in im- 
minent danger, a competition arose between his two families: on 
the one hand Dionysius the younger, his son by the Lokrian wife 
Doris; on the other, his wife Aristomaché and her brother Dion, 
representing her children Hipparinus and Nyszus, then very 
young. Dion, wishing to obtain for these two youths either a 
partnership in the future power, or some other beneficial provis- 
ion, solicited leave to approach the bedside of the sick man. but 
the physicians refused to grant his request without apprising the 
younger Dionysius ; who, being resolved to prevent it, directed a 
soporific portion to be administered to his father, from the eflects 
of which the latter never awoke so as to be able to see any one.! 
The interview with Dion being thus frustrated, and the father dy- 
ing without giving any directions, Dionysius the younger suc- 
ceeded as eldest son, without opposition. He was presented to 
that which was called an assembly of the Syracusan people,? and 
delivered some conciliatory phrases, requesting them to continue 
to him that good-will which they had so long shown to his father. 


with the younger Dionysius then despot of Syracuse ; whom (according to 
Plutarch) the Spartans took the risk of offending, in order that they might 
testify their extreme admiration for Dion. 

I cannot but think that Plutarch is mistaken as to the time of this grant. 
In and after 367 B.c. the Spartans were under great depression, playing the 
losing game against Thebes. It is scarcely conceivable that they should 
be imprudent enough to alienate a valuable ally for the sake of gratuitously 
honoring an exile whom he hated and had banished. Whereas if we sup 
pose the vote to have been passed during the lifetime of the elder Diony- 
sius, it would count as a compliment to him as well as to Dion, and would 
thus be an act of political prudence as well as of genuine respect Plutareh 
speaks as if he supposed that Dion was never in Peloponnesus until the 
time of his exile, which is, in my judgment, highly improbable 

' Cornelius Nepos, Dion. c. 2; Plutarch, Dion, c. 6. 

3 Diodor. xv. 74 
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Consent and acclamation were of course not wanting, to the new 
master of the troops, treasures, magazines, and fortifications in 
Ortveia; those “ adamantine chains ” which were well known to 
dispense with the necessity of any real popular good-will. 
Dionysius IJ. (or the younger), then about twenty-five years 
of age, was a young man of considerable natural capacity, and of 
quick and lively impulses τὶ but weak and vain in his character, 
given to transitory caprices, and eager in his appetite for praise 
without being capable of any industrious or resolute efforts to earn 
it. As yet he was wholly unpractised in serious business of any 
kind. He had neither seen military service nor mingled in the 
discussion of political measures ; having been studiously kept 
back from both, by the extreme jealousy of his father. Hibs life 
had been passed in the palace or acropolis of Ortygia, amidst al 
the indulgences and luxuries belonging to a princely station, di- 
versified with amateur carpenter's work and turnery. However, 
the tastes of the father introduced among the guests at the palace 
a certain number of poets, reciters, musicians, etc., so that the 
younger Dionysius had contracted a relish for poetical literature, 
which opened his mind to generous sentiments, and large concep- 
tions of excellence, more than any portion of his very confined 
experience. ‘To philosophy, to instructive conversation, to the 
exercise of reason, he was a stranger. But the very feebleness 
and indecision of his character presented him as impressible, per- 
haps improvable, by a strong will and influence brought to bear 


upon him from that quarter, at least as wellas from any other. 
Such was the novice who suddenly stept into the place of the 
most energetic and powerful despot of the Grecian world. Dion 
— being as he was of mature age, known service and experience, 
and full enjoyment of the confidence of the elder Dionysius, 
might have probably raised material opposition to the younger. 
But he attempted no such thing. He acknowledged and supported 


. Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 338 BE. Ὃ δὲ οὔτε ἄλλως ἐστὶν ἀφυὴς πρὸς τὴν τοῦ 
μανϑάνειν δύναμιν, φιλότιμος δὲ ϑαυμαστῶς, ete. Compare p. 330 A. p. 328 
B., also Epist. iii. p. 316 C. p. 811 K. 

Plutarch, Dion, c. 7-9. 

2 Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 332 E. ἐπειδὴ τὰ παρὰ τοῦ πατρὸς αὐτῷ ἐυνεβε- 
βήκει οὕτως ἀνομιλήτῳ μὲν παύδειας, ἀνομιλήτῳ δὲ συνουσιῶν τῶν προδηκον, 
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the young prince with cordial sincerity, dropping altogether those 
views, whatever they were, on behalf of the children of Aristo- 
maché, which had induced him to solicit the last interview with 
the sick man. While cxerting himself to strengthen and facili- 
tate the march of the government, he tried to gain influence and 
ascendency over the mind of the young Dionysius. At the first 
meeting of council which tock place after the accession, Dion 
stood conspicuous not less for his earnest adhesion than for his dig- 
niffed language and intelligent advice. The remaining council- 
lors — accustomed, under the self-determining despot who had 
just quitted the scene, to the simple function of hearing, applaud- 
ing, and obeying, his directions — exhausted themselves in phrases 
and compliments, waiting to catch the tone of the young prince 
before they ventured to pronounce any decided opinion. but 
Dion, to whose freedom of speech even the elder Dionysius had 
partially submitted, disdained all such tampering, entered at once 
into a full review of the actual situation, and suggested the posi 
tive measures proper to be adopted. We cannot doubt that, in the 
transmission of an authority which had rested so much on the in 
dividual spirit of the former possessor, there were many precau- 
tions to be taken, especially in regard to the mercenary troops 
both at Syracuse and in the outlying dependencies. All these 
necessities of the moment Dion set forth, together with suitable 
advice. But the most serious of all the difficulties arose out of 
the war with Carthage still subsisting, which it was foreseen that the 
Carthaginians were likely to press more vigorously, calculating on 
the ill-assured tenure and inexperienced management of the new 
prince. This difficulty Dion took upon himse‘f. If the council 
should think it wise to make peace, he engaged to go to Carthage 
and negotiate peace —a task in which he had been more than 
once employed under the elder Dionysius. If, on the other hand, 
it were resolved to prosecute the war, he advised that imposing 
forces should be at once put in equipment, promising to furnish, 
out of his own large property, a sum sufficient for the outfit of fif- 
ty triremes.' 

The young Dionysius was not only profoundly impressed with 
the superior wisdom and suggestive resource of Dion, but alse 


1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 6 
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grateful for his generous offer of pecuniary as well as personal 
support.! In all probability Dion actually carried the offer into 
effect. for toa man of his disposition, money had little value ex- 
cept as a means of extending influence and acquiring reputation. 
The war with Carthage seems to have lasted at least throughout 
the next year, and to have been terminated not long after- 
wards. But it never assumed those perilous proportions which 
had been contemplated by the council as probable. As a mere 
contingency, however, it was sufficient to inspire Dionysius with 
alarm, combined with the other exigencies of his new situation. 
At first he was painfully conscious of his own inexperience ; anX- 
ious about hazards which he now saw for the first time, and not 


merely open to advice, but eager and thankful for suggestions, 
from any quarter where he could place confidence. Dion, identi- 
fied by ancient connection as well as by marriage with the Diony- 
sian family — trusted, more than any one else, by the old despot, 


and surrounded with that accessory dignity which ascetic strictness 
of life usually confers in excess — presented every title to such 
confidence. And when he was found not only the most trustwor- 
thy, but the most frank and fearless, of councillors, Dionysius glad- 
ly yielded both to the measures which he advised and to the im- 
pulses which he inspired. 

Such was the political atmosphere of Syracuse during the pe 
riod immediately succeeding the new accession, while the spien- 
did obsequies in honor of the departed Dionysius were being sol- 
emnized ; coupled with a funeral pile so elaborate as to confer 
celebrity on Timzeus the constructor — and commemorated by ar- 


' Plutarch, Dion, c.7. Ὁ μὲν οὖν Διονύσιος ὑπερφυως τὴν μεγαλοψυχίαν 
ἐϑαύμασε καὶ τὴν προϑυμίαν ἠγάπησεν 

? Dionysius II. was engaged at war at the time when Plato first visited 
him at Syracuse, within the year immediately after his accession (Plate 
Epistol. iii. p. 317 A). We may reasonably presume that this was the war 
with Carthage. 

Compare Diodorus (xvi. 5), who mentions that the younger Dionysius 
also carried on war for some little time, in a languid manner, against the 
Lucanians ; and that he founded two cities on the coast of Apulia in the 
Adriatic. I think it probable that these two last-mentioned foundations 
were acts of Dionysius I., not of Dionysius HU. They were not likely 6 
be undertaken by a young prince of backward disposition, at his first ae 
cession. 

6" 
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chitectural monuments, too grand to be permanent,! immediately 
vutside of Ortygia, near the Rega. Gates leading to that citadel. 
Among the popular measures, natural at the commencement of a 
new reign, the historian Philistus was recalled from exile.2 He 
had been one of the oldest and most attached partisans of the el- 
der Dionysius; by whom, however, he had at last been banished, 
and never afterwards forgiven. His recall now seemed to prom 


ise a new and valuable assistant to the younger, whom it also pre- 


sented as softening the rigorous proceedings of his father. In this 
respect, it would harmonize with the views of Dion, though Phi- 
listus afterwards became his great opponent. 

Dion was now both the prime minister, and the confiden- 
tial monitor, of the young Dionysius. He upheld the march of 
the government with undiminished energy, and was of greater 
political importance than Dionysius himself. But success in this 


! Tacitus, Histor. ii. 49. ‘ Othoni sepulcrum exstructum est, modicum, 
et mansurum.” 

A person named Timeus was immortalized as the constructor of the 
funeral pile: see Atheneus, v. p. 206. Both Géller (Timai Fragm. 95) 
and M. Didot (Timzi Fr. 126) have referred this passage to Timeus the 
historian, and have supposed it to relate to the description given by Timeus 
of the funeral-pile. But the passage in Athenzus seems to me to indicate 
Timeus as the builder, not the describer, of this famous πύρα. 

It is he who is meant, probably, in the passage of Cicero (De Natura 
Deor. iii. 35)—(Dionysius) “in suo lectulo mortuus zn T'ympanidis rogum 
illatus est, 2amque potestatem quam ipse per scelus erat nactus, quasi justam 
et legitimam hereditatis loco filio tradidit.”. This seems at least the best 
way of explaining a passage which perplexes the editors: see the note of 
Davis. 

? Plutarch (De Exilio. p. 637) and Cornelius Nepos (Dion, c. 3) repre- 
sent that Philistus was recalled at the persuasion of the enemies of Dion, 
as a counterpoise and corrective to the ascendency of the latter over Dio- 
nysius the younger. Though Philistus afterwards actually performed this 
part, I doubt whether such was the motive which caused him to be recalled. 
He seems to have come back before the obsequies of Dionysius the elder; 
that is, very early after the commencement of the new reign. Philistus 
had described, in his history, these obsequies in a manner so elaborate and 
copious, that this passage in his work excited the special notice of the 
ancient critics (see Philisti Fragment. 42, ed. Didot; Plutarch, Pelopidas, 
c. 34). I venture to think that this proves him to have been present at the 
ebsequies ; which would of course be very impressive to him, since they 
were among the first things which he saw after his long exile. 
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object was not the end for which Dion labored. He neither 
wished to serve a despot, nor to become a despot himself. The 
moment was favorable for resuming that project which he had 
formerly imbibed from Plato, and which, in spite of contemptu- 
ous disparagement by his former master, had evor since clung to 
him as the dream of his heart and life. To make Syracuse a free 
city, under a government, not of will, but of good laws, with hime 
self as lawgiver in substance, if not in name — to enfranchise ang 
re-plant the semi-barbarised Hellenic cities in Sicily — and to ex- 
pel the Carthaginians — were schemes to which he now again de- 
voted himself with unabated enthusiasm. But he did not look te 
any other means of achieving them than the consent and imitiaie 
tive of Dionysius himself. The man who had been sanguine 
enough to think of working upon the iron soul of the father, was 
not likely to despair of shaping anew the more malleable meta! of 
which the son was composed. Accordingly, while lending to Die 
nysius his best service as minister, he also took up the Platonic pro- 
fession, and tried to persuade him to reform both himself and his 
government. He endeavored to awaken in him a relish for 8 
better and nobler private conduct than that which prevailed among 
the luxurious companions around him. He dwelt with enthusiasm 
on the scientific and soul-stirring conversation of Plato; speci- 
mens! of which he either read aloud or repeated, exalting the 
hearer not only to a higher intellectual range, but also to the full 
majesty of mind requisite for ruling others with honor and im- 
yrovement. He pointed out the unrivalled glory which Diony 
sius would acquire in the eyes of Greece, by consenting to em- 
ploy his vast power, not as a despot working on the fears ot sub- 
jects, but as a king enforcing temperance and justice, by his own 
paternal example as well as by good laws. He tried to show that 
Dionysius, after having liberated Syracuse, and enrolled himself 
as a king limited and responsible amidst grateful citizens, would 
have far more real force against the barbarians than at present4 

Such were the new convictions which Dicn tried to work inte 
the mind cf the young Dionysius, as a living faith and sentiment. 


1 Plutarch, Dion, ὁ. 11. Ταῦτα πολλάκις tov Δίωνος παραινοῦντος, Ka 
τῶν λόγων τῶν Πλάτωνος ἔστιν οὕστινας ὑποσπείροντος, ete. 
a. ὡς 907 ™ 
2 Plutarch, Dion, c. 10, 11, Plato, Epist. vii. p. 327 Ὁ. 
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Penetrated as he was with the Platonic idea — that nothing could 
be done for the improvement and happiness of mankind,' until 
philosophy and ruling power came together in the same hands ; 
but everything, if the two did so come together — he thought that 
he saw before him a chance of realizing the conjunction, in the 
ease of the greatest among all Hellenic potentates. He already be- 
held in fancy his native country and fellow citizens liberated, mor- 
alized, ennobled, and conducted to happiness, without murder or per- 
secution2 simply by the well-meaning and instructed employments 
of power already organized. If accident had thrown the despot- 
ism into the hands of Dion himself, at this period of his life, the 
Grecian world would probably have seen an experiment tried, as 
memorable and generous as any event recorded in its history: 
what would have been its result, we cannot say. But it was 
enough to fire his inmost soul, to see himself separated from the 
experiment only by the necessity of persuading an impressible 
young man over whom he had much influence; and for himself 
he was quite satisfied with the humbler position of nominal min- 
ister, but real originator and chief, in so noble an enterprise.? His 
persuasive powers, strengthened as they were by intense earnest- 
ness as well as by his imposing station and practical capacity, 
actually wrought a great effect upon Dionysius. The young man ap- 
peared animated with a strong desire of self-improvement, and of 
qualifying himself for such a use of the powers of government 
as Dion depicted. He gave proof of the sincerity of his feeling 
by expressing eagerness to see and converse with Plato, to whom 
he sent several personal messages, warmly requesting him to visit 
Syracuse.‘ 


- Plato, Epist. vii. p. 328 A. p. 335 E.; Plato, Republic. vi. p. 499 C.D 

4 Plato, Epist. vii. p.327 E. ... ᾿Ὃ δὴ Kai viv εἰ διαπράξαιτο ἐν Διονυ- 
Gig ὡς ἐπεχείρησε, μεγάλας ἔλπιδας εἶχεν, ἄνευ σφαγῶν καὶ ϑανάώτων καὶ τῶν 
νῦν γεγονότων κακῶν, βίον ἂν εὐδαίμονα καὶ ἀληϑινὸν ἐν πάσῃ τῇ χώρᾷ 
κατασκευάσαι. 

39 Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 333 Β. Ταὐτὸν πρὸς Δίωνα Συρακύσιοι Tore 
ἔπαϑον, ὅπερ καὶ Διονύσιος, ὅτε αὐτὸν ἐπεχείρει παιδεῦσας καὶ ϑρέψας βασι- 
λέα τῆς ἀρχῆς ἄξιον, οὕτω κοινωνεῖν αὐτῷ τοῦ βίου παντός. 

4 Plato, Epist. vii. p. 327 E. ; Plutarch, Dion, ὁ. 11. ἔσχεν ἔρως τὸν Ato 
νύσιον ὀξὺς καὶ περιμανὴς τῶν TE λόγων καὶ τῆς συνουσίας τοῦ Πλάτωνος. 
Εὐϑὺς οὖν ᾿Αϑήναζε πολλὰ μὲν ἐφοίτα γράμματα παρὰ Tov Διονυσίου, πολλαὲ 
# ἐπισκήψεις τοῦ Δίωνος. ἄλλαι δ᾽ ἐξ Ἰταλίας παρὰ τῶν Πυϑαγορικῶν, ete. 
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[his was precisely the first step which Dion had been laboring 
tu ering about. He well knew, and had personally felt, the won- 
desful magic of Plato's conversation when addressed to young 
men. To bring Plato to Syracuse, and to pour his eloquent lan- 
guage into the predisposed ears of Dionysius, appeared like realiz- 
ing the conjunction of philosophy and power. Accordingly he 
sent to Athens, along with the invitation from Dionysius, the mos‘ 
pressing and emphatic entreaties from himself. He represented 
the immense prize to be won — nothing less than the means of 
directing the action of an organized power, extending over all the 
Greeks of Italy and Sicily — provided only the mind of Diony- 
sius could be thoroughly gained over. This (he said) was already 
half done; not only Dionysius himself, but-also his youthful half 
brothers of the other line, had been impressed with earnest men- 
tal aspirations, and longed to drink at the pure fountain of true 
philosophy. Everything presaged complete success, such as would 
render them hearty and active proselytes, if Plato would only 
eome forthwith — before hostile influences could have time to cor- 
rupt them — and devote to the task his unrivalled art of pene- 
trating the youthful mind. These hostile influences were indeed 
at work, and with great activity ; if victorious, they would not 
enly defeat the project of Dion, but might even provoke his ex- 
pulsion, or threaten his life. Could Plato, by declining the invi- 
tation, leave his devoted champion and apostle to fight so great 8 
battle, alone and unassisted? What could Plato say for himself 
afterwards, if by declining to come, he not only let slip the great- 
est prospective victory which had ever been opened to philosophy, 
but also permitted the corruption of Dionysius and the ruin of 
Dion ?! 

Such appeals, in themselves emphatic and touching, reached 
Athens reinforced by solicitations, hardly less strenuous, trom 
Archytas of Tarentum and the other Pythagorean philosophers 
in the south of Italy; to whose personal well-being, over and 
above the interests of philosophy, the character of the future 
Syracusan government was of capital importance. Plato was 
deeply agitated and embarrassed. He was now sixty-one years 
ef age. He enjoyed preeminent estimation, in the grove of Aka 


ὃ Plato, Epist. vii. p. 328. 
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démus near Athens, amidst admiring hearers from all parts of 
Greece. The Athenian democracy, if it accorded to him no il 
fluence on public affairs, neither molested him nor dimmed his in- 
tellectual glory. ‘The proposed voyage to Syracuse carried him 
out of his enviable position ‘nto a new field of hazard and specu- 
lation ; brilliant indeed and flattering, beyond anything which had 
ever been approached by philosophy, if it succeeded ; but fraughs 
with disgrace, and even with danger to all concerned, if it failed. 
Plato had already seen the elder Dionysius surrounded by his 
walls and mercenaries in Ortygia, and had learnt by cruel expe- 
rience the painful consequences of propounding philosophy to 88 
intractable hearer, whose displeasure passed so readily into act 
The sight of contemporary despots nearer home, such as Kuph- 
ron of Sikyon and Alexander of Pherz, was by no means re- 
assuring ; nor could he reasonably stake his person and reputation 


on the chance, that the younger Dionysius might prove a glorious 
exception to the general rule. To outweigh such scruples, he had 
indeed the positive and respectful invitation of Dionysius himself; 
which however would have passed for a transitory, though vehe- 
ment caprice on the part of a young prince, had it not been 
backed by the strong assurances of a mature man and valued 


friend like Dion. To these assurances, and to the shame which 
would be incurred by leaving Dion to fight the battle and incur 
the danger alone, Plato sacrificed his own grounds for hesitation. 
He went to Syracuse, less with the hope of succeeding in the iD 
tended conversion of Dionysius, than from the fear of hearmg 
both himself and his philosophy taunted with confessed impotence 
— as fit only for the discussions of the school, shrinking from all 
application to practice, betraying the interest of his Pythagorean 
friends, and basely deserting that devoted champion who had half 
opened the door to him for triumphant admission.! 

Such is the account which the philosopher gives of his owR 


1 Plato, Epistol. vii. p 328, Ταύτῃ μὲν TY διανοίᾳ καὶ τόλμῃ ἀπῇρα 
οἰκοϑεν,οὐχῃ τινὲς ἐδόξαζον, ἀλλ᾽ αἰσχυνόμενος μὲν ἐμαυ- 
τὸν τὸ μέγιστον, μὴ δόξαιμι ποτε ἐμαυτῷ πανταπασι λόγος μονον 
κὼν ἀνϑάψασϑαι, κιν λυνεύσειν 


ἀτεχνῶς εἶναί τις, ἔργου δὲ οὐδενὸς ἄν ποτε ἑ 
δὲ προδοῦναι πρῶτο» μὲν τὴν Δίωνος ξενίαν ἐν κινδύνοις ὄντως γεγϑνοτος ob 
σμικροῖς εἴτ᾽ οὖν πάϑοι τι, εἴτ᾽ ἐκπεσὼν ὑπὸ Διονυσίου καὶ τῶν GAA 
ἐχϑρὼν ἔλϑοι Tap’ ἡμᾶς φεύγων, καὶ ἀνέροιτο, εἰπὼν, etc. 
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state of mind in going to Syracuse. At the same time, he inti- 
mates that his motives were differently interpreted by others.! 
And as the account which we possess was written fifteen years 
after the event — when Dion had perished, when the Syracusan 
enterprise had realized nothing like what was expected, and 
when Plato looked back upon it with the utmost grief and aver- 
sion.2 which must have poisoned the last three or four years of 
his life — we may fairly suspect that he partially transfers back 
to 367 B. c. the feelings of 352 B. c.; and that at the earlier period, 
be went to Syracuse not merely because he was ashamed to decline, 
but because he really flattered himself with some hopes or success. 

However desponding he may have been before, he could hardly 
fail to conceive hopes from the warmth of his first reception. 
One of the royal carriages met him at his landing, and conveyed 
him to his lodging. Dionysius offered a sacrifice of thanksgiving 
to the gods for his safe arrival. The banquets at the acropolis 
became distinguished tor their plainness and sobriety. Never 
had Dionysius been seen so gentle in answering suitors or trans- 
acting public business. He began immediately to take lessons in 
geometry from Plato. Every one around him, of course, was 
suddenly smitten with a taste for geometry 13 so that the floors 
were all spread with sand, and nothing was to be seen except 
triangles and other figures inscribed upon it, with expositors and 
a listening crowd around them. ‘To those who had been inmates 
of the acropolis, under the reign of the former despot, this change 
was surprising enough. But their surprise was converted into 
alarm, when, ata periodical sacrifice just then offered, Dionysius 
himself arrested the herald in pronouncing the customary prayer 
tothe gods — “ That the despotism might long remain unshaken.” 
«Stop! (said Dionysius to the herald) imprecate no such curse 
upon us! 4 To the ears of Philistus, and the old politicians, 


1 This is contained in the words οὐχ ἡ τινὲς ἐδόξαζον -- before 
cited. 

2 Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 390 E. ταῦτα εἶπον μεμισηκὼς τὴν περὶ Σ κελίαν 
πλάνην καὶ ἀτυχίαν, etc. 

Xenokrates seems to have accompanied Plato to Sicily (Diogen Laert 
iv 2,1). 

5 Plutarch, De Adulator. et Amici Discrimine, p. 52 C. 

4 Plutarch, Dion, c. 1%. Οὐ παύση καταρώμενος ἡμῖν. 
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these words portended nothing less than revolution to the dynas- 
ty, and ruin to Syracusan power. A single Athenian sophist 
(they exclaimed), with no other force than his tongue and his 
reputation, had achieved the conquest of Syracuse; an attempt 
in which thousands of his countrymen had miserably perished 
half a century before.! Ineffably were they disgusted to see Dio- 
nysius abdicate in favor of Plato, and exchange the care of his 
vast force and dominion for geometrical problems and discussions 
on the semmum bonum.' 

For a moment Plate seemed to be despot of Syracuse ; so that 
the noble objects for which Dion had labored were apparently 
within his reach, either wholly or in part. And as far as we cam 
judge, they really were to a great degree within his reach — had 
this situation, so interesting and so fraught with consequences (0 
the people of Sicily, been properly turned to account. With aig 
reverence for the greatest philosopher of antiquity, we are forced 
to confess that upon his own showing, he not only failed to turn 
the situation to account, but contributed even to spoil it by an un- 
seasonable rigor. To admire philosophy in its distinguished 
teachers, is one thing; to learn and appropriate it, is another 
stage, rarer and more difficult, requiring assiduous labor, and no 
common endowments; while that which Plato calls “ the philoso 


phical life,” or practical predominance of a well-trained intellect 
and well-chosen ethical purposes, combined with the minimum of 


eS .-..-----... 


1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 14. "Eveoe δὲ προσεποιοῦντο dvoyepavetv, εἰ πρότε- 
ρον μὲν ᾿Αϑηναῖοι ναυτικαῖς καὶ πεζικαῖς δυνάμεσι δεῦρο πλεύσαντες ἀπῶ» 
λοντο καὶ διεφϑάρησαν πρότερον ἢ λαθεῖν Συρακουσας, νυνί δὲ dc’ ἑνὸξ 
σοφιστοῦ καταλύουσι τὴν Διονυσίου τυραννίδα, ete. 

Plato is here described as a Sopiist, in the language of those who did not 
like him. Plato, the great authority who is always quoted in disparage- 
ment of the persons called Sophists, is as much entitled to the name as 
they, and is called so equally by unfriendly commentators. I drew particu 
lar attention to this fact in my sixty-eighth chapter (Vol. VILI.), where ἢ 
endeavored to show that there was no school, sect, or body of persons dis- 
tinguished by uniformity of doctrine or practice, properly called Sophisis, 
and that the name was common to ail literary men or teachers, whea 
spoken of in an unfriendly spirit. 

2 Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 330 Β. ᾿Εγὼ δὲ πάντα ὑπέμενον, τὴν πρώτην 
μάνοιαν φυλάττων ἧπερ ἀφικόμην, εἴπως εἰς ἐπιϑυμίαν ἔλϑοι τῆς φιλοσό 
gov ζωῆς (Dionysius’—* δ᾽ ἐνέκησεν ἀντιτείνων. 
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personal appetite — is a third stage, higher and rarer still. Now 
Dionysius had reached the first stage only. He had contracted a 
warm and profound admiration for Plato. He had imbibed this 
feeling from the exhortations of Dion; and we shall see by his 
subsequent conduct that it was really a feeling both sincere and 
durable. But he admired Plato without having either inclination 
or talent to ascend higher, and to acquire what Plato called phi- 
losophy. Now it was an unexpected good fortune, and highly 
areditable to the persevering enthusiasm of Dion, that Dionysius 
should have been wound up so far as to admire Plato, to invoke 
his presence, and to instal him as a sort of spiritual power by the 
side of the temporal. Thus much was more than could have been 
expected; but to demand more, and to insist that Dionysius 
should go to school and work through a course of mental regene- 
ration — was a purpose hardly possible to attain, and positively 
mischievous if it failed. Unfortunately, it was exactly this error 
which Plato, and Dion in deference to Plato, seem to have com- 
mitted. Instead of taking advantage of the existing ardor of 
Dionysius to instigate him at once into active political measures 
beneficial to the people of Syracuse and Sicily, with the full force 
of an authority which, at that moment, would have been irresisti- 
ble — instead of heartening him up against groundless fears or 
difficulties of execution, and seeing that full honor was done to 
him for all the good which he really accomplished, meditated, or 
adopted — Plato postponed all these as matters for which his royal 
pupil was not yet ripe. He and Dion began to deal with Dio- 
nysius as a confessor treats his penitent; to probe the interior 
man! —to expose him to his own unworthiness — to show that 


1 Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 332 E. ‘A δὴ καὶ Διονυσίῳ συνεβουλεύομεν ἐγὼ 
καὶ Δίων, ἐπειδὴ τὰ παρὰ τοῦ πατρὸς αὐτῷ ξυνεβεβήκει, οὕτως ἀνομιλήτῳ 
μὲν παιδείας, ἀνομιλήτῳ δὲ συνουσιῶν τῶν προσηκουσὼν γεγονέναι, π ρῶτον 
ἐπὶ ταῦτα ὁρμήσαντα φίλους ἄλλους αὐτῷ τὼν οἰκείων ἅμα καὶ ἡλικιωτῶν καὶ 
συμφώνους πρὸς ἀρετὴν κτήσασϑαι, μάλιστα δὲ αὐτὸν α ὑτῷ, τούτου 
γὰρ αὐτὸν ϑαυμαστῶς ἐνδεᾶ γεγονέναι λέγοντες οὐκ ἐναρ- 
γῶς οὕτως---οαὖὺ γὰρ ἣν ἀσφαλὲς -- ὡς οὕτω μὲν πὰς ἀνὴρ αὐτόν τὲ 
καὶ ἐκείνους ὧν ἂν ἡγεμὼν γένηται σώσει, μὴ ταύτῃ δὲ τραπόμενος τἀναντία 
πάντα ἀποτελεῖ" πορευϑεὶς δὲ ὡς λέγομεν, καὶ ἑαυτὸν ἔμφρονα καὲ 
σώφρονα ποιησάμενος, εἰ τὰς ἐξηρημωμένας Σικελίας πόλεις KaTet: 
κίσειε νόμοις τε ξυνδήσειε καὶ πολιτείαις, etc. 

Compare 4150 p. 331 F 
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his life, his training, his companions, had all been vicious — to im 
sist upon repentance and amendment upon these points, before he 
could receive absolution, and be permitted to enter upon active 
political life — to tell him that he must reform himself, and be. 
come a rational and temperate man, before he was fit to enteg 
seriously on the task of governing others. 

Such was the language which Plato and Dion held to Dionys- 
ius. They well knew indeed that they were treading on delicate 
ground — that while irritating a spirited horse in the sensitive 
part, they had no security against his kicks.' Accordingly, they 
resorted to many circumlocutory and equivocal expressions, so as 
to soften the offence given. But the effect was not the less pro» 
duced, of disgusting Dionysius with his velleities towards political 
good. Not only did Plato decline entering upon political recom- 
mendations or Lis own, but he damped, instead of enforcing, the 
positive good resolutions which Dion had already succeeded in in- 
fusing. Dionysius announced freely, in the presence of Plate, 
his wish and intention to transform his despotism at Syracuse inte 
a limited kingship, and to replant the dis-hellenized cities in Sici- 
ly. These were the two grand points to which Dion had been 
laboring so generously to bring him, and which he had invoked 
Plato for the express purpose of seconding. Yet what does Plate 
say when this momentous announcement is made?’ Instead of 
bestowing any praise or encouragement, he drily remarks t 
Dionysius, — “ First go through your schooling, and then do all 


) 


these things ; otherwise leave them undone.”’? Dionysius afters 


' Horat. Satir ii. 1, 17 
“ Haud mihi deero 
Cum res ipsa feret. Nisi dextro tempore, Flacci 
Verba per attentam non ibunt Cesaris aurem. 
Cui male si palpere, recalcitrat undique tutus.” 


? Plato, Epist. iii 315 E. aor δὲ οὐκ ὀλίγοι λέγειν Ge πρὸς τινας TOs 
rapa σε πρεσβευόντων, we ἄρα aod ποτὲ λέγοντος aKovoac ἐγὼ μέλλοντου 
τάς τε 'Ελληνιδας πόλεις ἐν Σικελίᾳ οἰκίζειν, καὶ Συρακουσίους ἐπεκουφίσαι 
τὴν ἀρχὴν ἀντὶ τυραννιδος εἰς βασίλειαν μεταστήσαντα, TaUT’ dpa σὲ μὲν 
τότε, ὡς σὺ φῇῃς, διεκωλυσα-τνὺν δὲ Δέωνα διδασκοιμ 
ὁρᾷν αὐτὰ, καὶ τοῖς διανοήμασι τοῖς σοὶς τὴν σὴν ἀρχὴν 
ἀφαιρούμεϑά σε.... 

Ibid. p. 819 Β. eine δὲ καὶ uad’ ἀπλάστως γελῶν, εἰ μέμνημαι, ὡς Tas 
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wards complained, and with good show of reason (when Dion was 
in exile, menacing attack upon Syracuse, under the favorable 
sympathies of Plato), that the great philosopher had actually de- 
terred him (Dionyisus) from executing the same capital improve- 
ments which he was now encouraging Dion to accomplish by an 
armed invasion. Plato was keenly sensitive to this reproach af- 
terwards; but even his own exculpation proves it to have been im 
the main not undeserved. 

Plutarch observes that Plato felt a proud consciousness of phie 
losophical dignity in disdaining respect to persons, and in refus 
ing to the defects of Dionysius any greater measure of indal- 
gence than he would have shown to an ordinary pupil of the 
Academy.' If we allow him credit for a sentiment in itself hon- 
orabie, it can only be at the expense of his fitness for dealing 
with practical life; by admitting (to quote a remarkable phrase 
from one of his own dialogues) that “he tried to deal with indi- 
vidual men without knowing those rules of art or practice which 
bear on human affairs.2” Dionysius was not a common pupil, 
nor could Plato reasonably expect the like unmeasured docility 
from one for whose ear so many hostile influences were competing. 
Nor were Plato and Dionysius the only parties concerned. 
There was, besides, in the first place, Dion, whose whole position 
was at stake — next, and of yet greater moment, the relief of 
the people of Syracuse and Sicily. For them, and on their be 
kalf, Dion had been laboring with such zeal, that he had inspired 


— 


δευϑέντα we ἐκέλευες ποιεῖν πάντα ταῦτα, ἢ μὴ ποιεῖν. 
Κφην ἐγὼ Κάλλιστα μνημονεῦσαί σε 

Cornelius Nepos (Dion, c. 3) gives to Plato the credit, which belongs 
altogether to Dion, of having inspired Dionysius with these ideas. 

’ Plutarch, De Adulator. et Amici Discrimine, p. 52 E. We may set 
against this, however, a passage in one of the other treatises of Plutarch 
{Philosophand. cum Principibus, p. 779 ad jfinem), in which he observes, 
that Plato, coming to Sicily with the hope of converting his politicai 
doctrines into laws through the agency of Dionysius, found the latter 
already corrupted by power, unsusceptible of cure, and deaf to admoni- 
tion. 

? Plato, Phisdon, c. 88. p. 89 ἢ. Οὐκοῦν αἰσχρόν, καὶ δῆλον, ὅτε aver 
τέχνης τῆς περὶ τἀνϑρώπεια ὁ τοιοῦτος γρῆσϑαι ἐπιχειρεῖ τοὶς GvOpaTrace , 

He is expounding the causes and growth of misanthropic dispositions 
one of the most striking passages in his dialogues. 
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Dionysius with readiness to execute the two best resolves which 
the situation admitted; resolves not only pregnant with benefit 
to the people, but also insuring the position of Dion — since if 
Dionysius had once entered upon this course of policy, Dion 
would have been essential to him as an auxiliary and man of ex 
ecution. 

It is by no means certain, indeed, that such schemes could have 
been successfully realized, even with full sincerity on the part of 
Dionysius, and the energy of Dion besides. With all govern- 
ments, to do evil is easy —to effect beneficial change, difficult ; 
and with a Grecian despot, this was true in a peculiar manner. 
Those great mercenary forces and other instruments, which had 
been strong as adamant for the oppressive rule of the elder Dio- 
nysius would have been found hardly manageable, perhaps even 
obstructive, if his son had tried to employ them for more liberal 
purposes. But still the experiment would have been tried, with 
a fair chance of success —if only Plato, during his short-lived 
spiritual authority at Syracuse, had measured more accurately the 
practical influence which a philosopher might reasonably hope to 
exercise over Dionysius. I make these remarks upon him with 
sincere regret ; but I am much mistaken if he did not afterwards 
hear them in more poignant language from the banished Dion, 
upon whom the consequences of the mistake mainly fell. 

Speedily did the atmosphere at Syracuse become overclouded. 
The conservative party — friends of the old despotism, with the 
veteran Philistus at their head — played their game far better 
than that of the reformers was played by Plato, or by Dion since 
the arrival of Plato. Philistus saw that Dion, as the man of 
strong patriotic impulses and of energetic execution, was the real 
enemy to be aimed at. He left no effort untried to calumniate 
Dion, and to set Dionysius against him. Whispers and misrepre- 
sentations from a thousand different quarters beset the ear of 
Dionysius, alarming him with the idea that Dion was usurping to 
himself the real authority in Syracuse, with the view of ultimate- 
ly handing it over to the children of Aristomaché, and of reigning 
in their name. Plato had been brought thither (it was said) as 
an agent in the conspiracy, for the purpose of winning over Dio- 
nysius into idle speculations, enervating his active vigor, and αἱ» 
mately setting him aside; in order that all serious political agen- 
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cy might fall into the hands of Dion.! These hostile intrigues 
were no secret to Plato himself, who, even Shortly after his 
arrival, began to see evidence of their poisonous activity. He 
tried sincerely to counterwork them ;? but unfortunately the lam 
guage which he himself addressed to Dionysius was exactly such 
as to give them the best chance of success. When Dionysius re 
counted to Philistus or other courtiers, how Plato and Dion had 
humiliated him in his own eyes, and told him that he was unworthy 
to govern until he had undergone a thorough purification — he 
would be exhorted to resent it as presumption and insult; and 
would be assured that it could only arise from a design to dispos- 
sess him of his authority, in favor of Dion, or perhaps of the 
children of Aristomaché with Dion as regent. 

It must not be forgotten that there was a real foundation for 
jealousy on the part of Dionysius towards Dion; who was not 
ἴῃ ely superior to him in age, in dignity, and in ability, but alse 
personally haughty in his bearing, and rigid in his habits, whils 
Dionysius relished conviviality and enjoyments. At first, this 
jealousy was prevented from breaking out — partly by the con 
sciousness of Dionysius that he needed some one to lean upon — 
partly by what seems to have been great self-command on the part 
of Dion, and great care to carry with him the real mind and good 
will of Dionysius. Even from the beginning, the enemies of Dion 
were doubtless not sparing in their calumnies, to alienate Diony- 
sius from him ; and the wonder only is, how, in spite of such in- 
trigues and in spite of the natural causes of jealousy, Dion could 
have implanted his political aspirations, and maintained his friends 
ly influence over Dionysius until the arrival of Plato. After that 
event, the natural causes of antipathy tended to manifest them 
selves more and more powerfully, while the counteracting circum- 
stances all disappeared. 


* Plutarch, Dion, c. 14; Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 333 Ὁ. ‘O δὲ (Dionysius) 
“οἷς διαβάλλουσι (ἐπιστευε) καὶ λέγουσιν ὡς ἐπειϑουλεύων τῇ τυραννίδι Δίων 
-“»οάττοι πάντα ὅσα ἔπραττεν ἐν τῷ τότε χρόνῳ, ἵνα ὁ μὲν (Dionysius) παιδείᾳ 
δὴ τὰν νοῦν κηληϑεὶς auedoi τῆς ἀρχῆς ἐπιτρέψας ἐκείνῳ ὁ δὲ (Dion) σφετε- 
ρίσαιτο, καὶ Διονύσιον ἐκβάλοι ἐκ τῆς ἀρχῆς δόλῳ. 

: Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 329 C. ἐλϑὼν δὲ, οὐ γὰρ δεῖ μηκύνειν, edpow 
στάσεως τὰ περὶ Διονύσιον μεστὰ ξύμπαντα καὶ διαβολὼν πρὸς τὴν τυραννίδϑ 
Δίωνος πέρι" ἤμυνον μὲν οὖν Kad’ ὅσον ἠδυνάμην, σμικρὰ δ᾽ οἱός τε ἡ, θέα. 
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Three important months thus passed away, during which those 
precious public inclinations, which Plato found instilled by Dion 
into the bosom of Dionysius, and which he might have fanned 
into life and action —-to liveralize the government of Syracuse, 
and to restore the other free Grecian cities — disappeared never 
to return. In place of them, Dionysius imbibed an antipathy, 
more and more rancorous, against the friend and relative with 
whom these sentiments had originated. The charges against 
Dion, of conspiracy and dangerous designs, circulated by Philis- 
tus and his cabal, became more audacious than ever. At length 
in the fourth month, Dionysius resolved to get rid of him. 

The proceedings of Dion being watched, a letter was detected 
which he had written to the Carthaginian commanders in Sicily 
(with whom the war still subsisted, though seemingly not in great 
activity), inviting them, if they sent any proposition for peace to 
Syracuse, to send it through him, as he would take care that it 
should be properly discussed. I have already stated, that even 
in the reign of the elder Dionysius, Dion had been the person to 
whom the negotiations with Carthage were habitually intrusted. 
Such a letter from him, as far as we make out from the general 
description, implied nothing like a treasonable purpose. But 
Dionysius, after taking counsel with Philistus, resolved to make 
use of it as a final pretext. Inviting Dion into the acropolis, un- 
ger color of seeking to heal their growing differences,— and be- 
ginning to enter into an amicable conversation,— he conducted him 
wnsuspectingly down to the adjacent harbor, where lay moored, 
‘lose in shore, a boat with the rowers aboard, ready for starting. 
Dionysius then produced the intercepted letter, handed it to Dion, 
and accused him to his face of treason. The latter protested 
against the imputation, and eagerly sought to reply. But Diony- 
sius stopped him from proceeding, insisted on his going aboard the 
boat, and ordered the rowers to carry him off forthwith to Italy.! 


+ The story is found in Plutarch (Dion, c. 14), who refers to Timezus as 
his authority. It is confirmed in the main by Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 329 D 
unvi δὴ σχεδὸν ἴσως τετάρτῳ Δίωνα Διονύσιος, αἰτιώμενος ἐπιβουλεύειν TH 
τυραννίδι, σμικρὸν εἰς πλοῖον ἐμβιβάσας, ἐξέβαλεν ἀτίμως. 

Diodorus (xvi. 6) states that Dionysius sought to put Dion to death, amd 
that he only escaped by flight. But the version of Plate and Plutarch is 
&© be preferred. 
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This abrapt and ignominious expulsion, of so great a person ag 
Dion, caused as much consternation among his numerous friends, 
as triumph to Philistus and the partisans of the despotism. AB 
consummation of the liberal projects conceived by Dion was now 
eut of the question; not less from the incompetency of Dionysius 
to execute them alone, than from his indisposition to any such at- 
tempt. Aristomaché the sister, and Areté the wife, of Dion (the 
latter half-sister of Dionysius himself), gave vent to their sorrow 
and indignation; while the political associates of Dion, and Plate 
beyond all others, trembled for their own personal safety. Among 
the mercenary soldiers, the name of Plato was particularly odious. 
Many persons instigated Dionysius to kill him, and rumors even 
gained footing that he had been killed, as the author of the whole 
confusion.! But the despot, having sent away the person whom 
he most hated and feared, was not disposed to do harm to any oné 
else. While he calmed the anxieties of Areté by affirming that 
the departure of her husband was not to be regarded as an exile, 
but only as a temporary separation, to allow time for abating the 
animosity which prevailed — he at the same time ordered two 
triremes to be fitted out, for sending to Dion his slaves and valua- 
ble property, and everything necessary to personal dignity as well 
as to his comfort. ‘Towards Plate — who was naturally agitated 
in the extreme, thinking only of the readiest means to escape 
from so dangerous a situation — his manifestations were yet more 
remarkable. He socthed the philosopher’s apprehensions — en- 
treated him to remain, in a manner gentle indeed but admitting 
no denial — and conveyed him at once into his own residence the 
acropolis, under color of doing him honor. From hence there 
was no possibility of escaping, and Plato remained there for some 
time. Dionysius treated him weil, communicated with him freely 
and intimately, and proclaimed everywhere that they were on ths 
best terms of friendship. What is yet more carious — he dis- 
played the greatest anxiety to obtain the esteem and approbation 
of the sage, and to occupy a place in his mind higher than that 


Justin (xxi. 1, 2) gives an account, different from all, of the reign and 
proceedings of the younger Dionysius. I cannot imagine what authority 
he followed. He does not even name Dion. 

' Plato, Epistol. iii. p. 315 F., Epist. vii. p. 329 D.;p.340 A. Plutarch 
Dion, 6. 15. 
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accorded to Dion; shrinking nevertheless from philosophy, or ths 
Platonic treatment ard training, under the impression that there 
was a purpose to ensnare and paralyze him, under the auspices of 
Dion.) This is a strange account, given by Plato himself; but it 
reads like a real picture of a vain ard weak prince, admiring the 
philosopher — coquetting with him, as it were —and anxious to 
captivate his approbation, so far as it could be done without sub- 
mitting tc the genuine Platonic discipline. 

During this long and irksome detention, which probably made 
bim fully sensible of the comparative comforts of Athenian liber- 
ty, Plato obtained from Dionysius one practical benefit. He pre- 
vailed upon him to establish friendly and hospitable relations witb 
Archytas and the Tarentines, which to these latter was a real in- 
crease of security and convenience.? But in the point which he 
strove most earnestly to accomplish, he failed. Dionysius resisted 
all entreaties for the recall of Dion. Finding himself at length 
occupied with a war (whether the war with Carthage previously 
mentioned, or some other, we do not know), he consented to let 
Plato depart ; agreeing to send for him again as soon as peace and 
leisure should return, and promising to recall Dion at the same 
time ; upon which covenant, Plato, on his side, agreed to come 
back. After a certain interval, peace arrived, and Dionysius re- 
invited Plato; yet without recalling Dion— whom he required 
still to wait another year. But Plato, appealing to the terms of 
the covenant, refused to go without Dion. To himself personaily, 
in spite of the celebrity which his known influence with Dionysius 
tended to confer, the voyage was nothing less than repugnant, for 
he had had sufficient experience of Syracuse and its despotism. 
Nor would he even listen to the request of Dion himself; who, 
partly in the view of promoting his own future restoration, ear- 
nestly exhorted him to go. Dionysius besieged Plato with solici- 
tations to come,’ promising that all which he might insist upon in 
favor of Dion should be granted, and putting in motion a second 
time Archytas and the Tarentines to prevail upon him. These 
men, through their companion and friend Archedemus, who came 
to Athens in a Syracusan trireme, assured Plato that Dionysius 


1 Plato, Epist. vii. p. 329, 330. 2 Plato, Epist. vii. p. 338 C 
8 Plato, Episeol. iii. p. 317 B. C. 
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was now ardent in the study of philosophy, and had even made 
considerable progress in it. By their earnest entreaties, coupled 
with those of Dion, Plato was at length induced to go to Syracuse. 
He was received, as before, with signal tokens of honor. He was 
complimented with the privilege, enjoyed by no one else, of ap- 
proaching the despot without having his person searched ; and was 
affectionately welcomed by the female relatives of Dion. Yet 
this visit, prolonged much beyond what he himself wished, proved 
nothing but a second splendid captivity, as the companion of Dio- 
nysius in the acropolis at Ortygia.' 

Dionysius the philosopher obtained abundance of flatterers — 
as his father Dionysius the poet had obtained before him — and 
was even emboldened to proclaim himself as the son of Apollo? 
It is possible that even an impuissant embrace of philosophy, on 
the part of so great a potentate, may have tended to exalt the re 
putation of philosophers in the contemporary world. Otherwise 
the dabblings of Dionysius would have merited no attention; 
though he seems to have been really a man of some literary talent ? 
—— retaining to the end a sincere admiration of Plato, and jealously 
pettish because he could not prevail upon Plato to admire him. 
But the second visit of Plato to him at Syracuse — very different 
ftom his first — presented no chance of benefit to the people of 
Syracuse, and only deserves notice as it bore upon the destiny 
of Dion. Here, unfortunately Plato could accomplish nothing; 
though his zeal on behalf of his friend was unwearied. Diony- 
sius broke all his promises of kind dealing, became more rancor- 
ous in his hatred, impatient of the respect which Dion enjoyed 
even as an exile, and fearful of the revenge which he might one 
day be able to exact. 

When expelled from Syracuse, Dion had gone to Peloponnesus 
end Athens, where he had continued for som2 Υ 3818 to receive 
vegular remittances of his property. But at length, even while 


1 Plato, Epist. vii. p. 338-346; Plutarch, Dion, c. 19. /Eschines, the 
gompanion of Sokrates along with Plato, is said to have passed a long time 
at Syracuse with Dionysius, until the expulsion of that despot (Diogem 
Laert. ii. 63). 

3 Plutarch, De Fortuna Alex. Magn. p. 338 B. Δωρίδος ἐκ μητοὸς Φοίϑον 
ὡοινώμασι βλαστῶν. 

See a passage in Plato. Epistol. ii. p. 814 EB. 
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Plato was residing at Syracuse, Dionysius thought fit to withhold 
one half of the property, on pretence of reserving it for Dion’s 
son. Presently he took steps yet more violent, threw off all dis- 
guise, sold the whole of Dion’s property, and appropriated or dis- 
tributed among his friends the large proceeds, not less than one hun- 
dred talents.! Plato, who had the mortification to hear this in- 
telligence while in the palace of Dionysius, was full of grief ané 
displeasure. He implored permission to depart. But though ‘he 
mind of Dionysius had now been thoroughly set against him by 
the multiplied insinuations of the calumniators,? it was not with- 
out difficulty and tiresome solicitations that he obtained permis- 
gion; chiefly through the vehement remonstrances of Archytas 
and his companions, who represented to the despot that they had 
brought him to Syracuse, and that they were responsible for his 
gafe return. The mercenaries of Dionysius were indeed so ilk 
disposed to Plato, that considerable precautions were required te 
bring him away in safety.3 

It was in the spring of 360 B. c. that the philosopher appeare 
to have returned to Peloponnesus from this, his second visit te 
the younger Dionysius, and third visit to Syracuse. At ths 
Olympic festival of that year, he met Dion, to whom he recounted 
the recent proceedings of Dionysius.4 Incensed at the seizure of 
the property, and hopeless of any permission to return, Dion wae 
pow meditating enforcement of his restoration at the point of the 
eword. But there occurred yet another insult on the part of Dic- 
ysius, which infused a more deadly exasperation into the quarrel. 
Areté, wife of Dion and half-sister of Dionysius, had continued 
to reside at Syracuse ever since the exile of her husband. She 
formed a link between the two, the continuance of which Diony- 
sius could no longer tolerate, in his present hatred towards Dion. 


- Plato, Epistol. iii. p. 318 A.; vii. p. 346, 347. Plutarch, Dion, c. 1%, 
16. 
3 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 15—on the authority of Aristoxenus. 

Pilato, Epistol. vii. p 350 A. B. 

Plato, Epistol. vii. p.350 C. The return of Plato and his first meeting 
with Dion is said to have excited considerable sensation among the spect 
ters at the festival (Diogenes Laert. iii. 25). 

The Olympic festival here alluded to, must be (I conceive) that of 368 
Β. c.: the same also in Epistol. ii. p. 310 D. 
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accordingly he took upon him to pronounce her divorced, and to 
remarry her, in spite of her own decided repugnance, with one of 
his friends named Timokrates.' To this he added another cruel 
injury, by intentionally corrupting and brutalizing Dion’s eldest 
eon, a youth just reaching puberty. 
Outraged thus in all the tenderest points, Dion took up with 
ionate resolution the design of avenging himself on Diony- 
sius, and of emancipating Syracuse from despotism into liberty. 
During the greater part of his exile he had resided at Athens, in 
the house of his friend Kallippus, enjoying the society of Speu- 
sippus and other philosophers of the Academy, and the teaching 
of Plato himself when returned from Syracuse. Well supplied 
with money, and strict as to his own personal wants, he was able 
largely to indulge his liberal spirit towards many persons, and 
gmong the rest towards Plato, whom he assisted towards the ex- 
pense of a choric exhibition at Athens.? Dion also visited Spar- 
ta and various other cities; enjoying a high reputation, and doing 
himself credit everywhere ; a fact not unknown to Dionysius, and 
egeravating his displeasure. Yet Dion was long not without hope 
that that displeasure would mitigate, so as to allow of his return 
to Syracuse on friendly terms. Nor did he cherish any purposes 
of hostility, until the last proceedings with respect to his property 
and his wife at once cut off all hope and awakened vindictive sen- 
timents.s He began therefore to lay a train for attacking Diony- 
sius and enfranchising Syracuse by arms, invoking the counte- 
nance of Plato; who gave his approbation, yet not without mourn- 
ful reserves; saying that he was now seventy years of age— 
that though he admitted the just wrongs of Dion and the bad con- 
duct of Dionysius, armed conflict was nevertheless repugnant to 
his feelings, and he could anticipate little good from it — that he 


' Plutarch, Dion, c. 21; Cornel. Nepos, Dion, c. 4. 

3 Plutarch, Dion, c. 17; Athenaus, xi. p. 508. Plato appears also to 
have received, when at Athens, pecuniary assistrmce remitied by Dio- 
nysius from Syracuse, towards expenses of a similar kind, as well as 
eowards furnishing a dowry for certain poor nieces. Dion and Dionysius 
had both aided him (Plato, Epistol. xiii. p. 361). 

An author named Onétor affirmed that Dionysius had given to Piate 


the prodigious sum of eighty talents, a story obviously exaggerated { Diog 
enes Laert. iii. 9). 
* Plato, Epistol. vii. n. 350 EF. 
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aad labored long in vain to reconcile the two exasperated kins. 
men, and could not now labor for any opposite end.! 

But though Plato was lukewarm, his friends and pupils as the 
Academy cordially sympathized with Dion. Speusippus espe- 
cially, the intimate friend and relative, having accompanied Plato 
to Syracuse, had communicated much with the population in the 
city, and gave encouraging reports of their readiness to aid Dion, 
even if he came with ever so small a force against Dionysius. 
Kallippus, with Eudemus (the friend of Aristotle), Timonides, and 
Miltas— all three members of the society at the Academy, and 
the last a prophet also —lent him aid and embarked in his enter- 
prise. There were a numerous body of exiles from Syracuse, 
not less than one thousand altogether; with most of whom Dice 
opened communication, inviting their fellowship. He at the same 
time hired mercenary soldiers in small bands, keeping his mea 
sures as secret as he could.2 Alkimenes, one of the leading 
Achzans in Peloponnesus, was warm in the cause (probably from 
sympathy with the Achzan colony Kroton, then under the depen- 
dence of Dionysius), conferring upon it additional dignity by his 
name and presence. A considerable quantity of spare arms, of 
every description, was got together, in order to supply new un- 
armed partisans on reaching Sicily. With all these aids Dion 
found himself in the island of Zakynthus, a little after Midsum- 
mer 357 B. c.; mustering eight hundred soldiers of tried expe» 
rience and bravery, who had been directed to come thither silently 
and in small parties, without being informed whither they were 
going. A little squadron was prepared, of no more than five 
merchantmen, two of them vessels of thirty cars, with victuals 
adequate to the direct passage across the sea from Zakynthus to 
Syracuse ; since the ordinary passage, across from Korkyra and 


' Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 350. This is the account which Plato gives after 
the death of Dion, when affairs had taken a disastrous turn, about the 
extent of his own interference in the enterprise. But Dionysius supposed 
him to have been more decided in his countenance of the expedition; and 
Plato’s letter addressed to Dion himself, after the victory of the latter at 
Syracuse, seems to bear out that supposition. 

Compare Epistol. iii. p. 315 E.; iv. p. 320 A. 

3 Plutarch, Dion, c. 22. Eudemus was afterwards slain in one of @@@ 
eembats at Syracuse / Aristotle apud Ciceron. Tusc. Disp. i. 3%. 53) 
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along the Tarentine Gulf was impracticable, in the face of the 
maritime power of Dionysius.! 

Such was the contemptible force with which Dion ventured to at- 
tack the greatest of all Grecian potentates in his own stronghold and 
island. Dionysius had now reigned as despot at Syracuse between 
ten and eleven years. Inferior as he personally was to his father, it 
does not seem that the Syracusan power had yet materially declined 
in his hands. We know little about the political facts of his reign ; 
but the veteran Philistus, his chief adviser and officer, appears to 
have kept together the larger part of the great means bequeathed 
by the elder Dionysius. The disparity of force, therefore, be- 
tween the assailant and the party assailed, was altogether extrava 
gant. To Dion, personally, indeed, such disparity was a matter 
of indifference. To aman of his enthusiastic temperament, so great 
was the heroism and sublimity of the enterprise,— combining lib- 
eration of his country from a despot, with revenge for gross out- 
rages to himself,— that he was satisfied if he could only land in 
Sicily with no matter how small a force, accounting it honor 
enough to perish in such a cause.2_ Such was the emphatic lan- 
guage of Dion, reported to us by Aristotle; who (being then 
among the pupils of Plato) may probably have heard it with his 
own ears. To impartial contemporary spectators, like Demos 
thenes, the attempt seemed hopeless. 

But the intelligent men of the Academy who accompanied 
Dion, would not have thrown their lives away in contemplation of 
a glorious martyrdom; nor were either they or he ignorant, that 
there existed circumstances, not striking the eye of the ordinary 
spectator, which materially weakened the great apparent security 
of Dionysius. 

First, there was the pronounced and almost unanimous discon 
tent of the people of Syracuse. Though prohibited from ali 
public manifestations, they had been greatly agitated by the origi- 
nal project of Dion to grant liberty to the city —by the inc‘ina- 
tions even of Dionysius himself towards the same end, so 5001. un- 


' Pluiarch Dion, c. 23-25 

® Aristotel Politic. v. 8, 17 

3 See Orat. adv. Leptinem, s.179. p 506: an oration delivered about twe 
afterwards ; not long after the victory of Dion. 

Compare Diodor. xvi. 9; Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 2. 
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happily extinguished —by the dissembling language of Dionys 
ius, the great position of Dion’s wife and sister, and the second 
coming of Plato, all of which favored the hope that Dion might 
be amicably recalled. Ai length such chance disappeared, when 
his property was confiscated and his wife re-married to another. 
But as his energetic character was well known, the Syracusans 
now both confidently expected, and ardently wished, that he 
would ret 1rn by force, and help them to put down one who was 
alike his enemy and theirs. Speusippus, having accompanied 
Plato to Syracuse and mingled much with the people, brought 
back decisive testimonies of their disaffection towards Dionysius, 
and of their eager longing for relief by the hands of Dion. It 
would be sufficient (they said) if he even came alone ; they would 
fock around him, and arm him at once with an adequate force.! 

There were doubtless many other messages of similar tenor 
sent to Peloponnesus ; and one Syracusan exile, Herakleides, was 
in himself a considerable force. ‘Though a friend of Dion,? he 
had continued high in the service of Dionysius, until the second 
visit of Plate. At that time he was disgraced, and obliged to 
save his life by flight, on account of a mutiny among the mercen- 
ary troops, or rather of the veteran soldiers among them, whose 
pay Dionysius had cut down. The men so curtailed rose in arms, 
demanding continuance of the old pay; and when Dionysius shut 
the gates of the acropolis, refusing attention to their requisitions, 
they raised the furious barbaric pwan or war shout, and rushed 
up to scale the walls. Terrible were the voices of these Gauls, 
Iberians, and Campanians, in the ears of Plato, who knew him- 
self to be the object of their hatred, and who happened to be then 
in the garden of the acropolis. But Dionysius, no less terrified 
than Plato, appeased the mutiny, by conceding all that was asked, 
and even more. The blame of this misadventure was thrown 


! Plutarch, Dion, c. 32. Speusippus, from Athens, corresponded both 
with Dion and with Dionysius at Syracuse; at least there was a corres 
pondence between them, read as genuine by Diogenes Laertius (iv. 1, % 
5). 

3 Plato Epistol. iii. p. 318 Ὁ. 

3 Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 348 B. Οἱ δ᾽ ἐφέροντο εὐϑὺς πρὸς TA τείχη, πειῶ: 
νά τινα ἀναβοῴσαντες βάρβαρον καὶ πολεμικόν" οὐ δὴ τεριδεὴς Δεονύφιδῃ 
γενόμενος, etc. 
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spon Herakleides, towards whom Dionysius conducted himself 
with mingled injustice and treachery — according to the judgment 
both of Plato and ofall around him.! As an exile, he brought word 
that Dionysius could not even rely upon the mercenary troops, 
whom he treated with a parsimony the more revolting as they 
contrasted it with the munificence of his father.? Herakleides 
was eager to cooperate in putting down the despotism at Syrae 
cuse. But he waited to equip a squadron of triremes, and was 
not ready so soon as Dion; perhaps intentionally, as the jealousy 
between the two soon broke out. 

The second source of weakness to Dionysius lay in his own 
character and habits. ὙΠῸ commanding energy of the father, far 
from being of service to the son, had been combined with a jeal- 
ousy which intentionally kept him down, and cramped his growth. 
He had always been weak, petty, destitute of courage or fore 
sight, and unfit for a position like that which his father had ate 
quired and maintained. His personal incompetency was recog: 
nized by all, and would probably have manifested itself even mors 
conspicuously, had he not found a minister of so much ability, and 
so much devotion to the dynasty, as Philistus. But in addition te 
such known incompetency, he had contracted recently habits 
which inspired every one around him with contempt. He was 
perpetually intoxicated and plunged in dissipation. To put down 
such a chief, even though surrounded by walls, soldiers, and armed 
ships, appeared to Dion and his confidential companions an enter 
prise noway impracticable.4 

Nevertheless, these causes of weakness were known only t 
close observers; while the great military force οἵ Syracuse was 
obvious to the eyes of every one. When the soldiers, mustered 
by Dion at Zakynthus, were first informed that they were destined 
to strike straight across the sea against Syracuse, they shrank from 
the proposition as an act of insanity. They complained of their 


1 Plato, Epistol. iii. p. 318; vii. p 348, 349. 

2 Plato, Epist. vii. p. 348 A. ..- émexeipnoev ὀλιγομισϑοτέρους ποιεῖν 
παρὰ τὰ τοῦ πατρὸς ἔϑη, ete. 

8 Plutarch, Dion, c. 32; Diodor. xvi. 6-16. 

4 Aristotel. Politic. v. 8, 14; Plutarch, Dion, c.7. These habits must 
have probably grown upon him since the second departure of Plato, whe 


does not notice them in his letters. 
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leaders for not having before told them what was projected; just 
as the Ten Thousand Greeks in the army of Cyrus, on reaching 
Tarsus, complained of Klearchus for having kept back the fact 
that they were marching against the Great King. It required all 
the eloquence of Dion, with his advanced age,' his dignified pre- 
gence, aud the quantity of gold and silver plate in his possession, 
to remove their apprehensions. How widely these apprehensions 
were felt, is shown by the circumstance, that out of one thousand 
Syracusan exiles, only twenty-fve or thirty dared to join him.? 
After a magnificent sacrifice to Apollo, and an ample banquet 
to the soldiers in the stadium at Zakynthus, Dion gave orders for 
embarkation in the ensuing morning. On that very night the 
moon was eclipsed. We have already seen what disastrous conse- 
quences turned upon the occurrence of this same phanomenon 
fifty-six years before, when Nikias was about to conduct the de- 
feated Athenian fleet away from the harbor of Syracuse. Under 
the existing apprehensions of Dion’s band, the eclipse might well 
have induced them to renounce the enterprise ; and so it probably 
would, under a general like Nikias. But Dion had learnt astro- 
mony ; aad what was of not less consequence, Miltas, the prophet of 
the expedition, besides his gift of prophecy, had received instruction 
in the Academy also. When the affrighted soldiers inquired 
what new resolution was to be adopted in consequence of so 
grave a sign from the gods, Miltas arose and assured them that 
they had mistaken the import of the sign, which promised them 
good fortune and victory. By the eclipse of the moon, the gods 
intimated that something very brilliant was about to be darkened 
over: now there was nothing in Greece so brilliant as the despot- 
ism of Dionysius at Syracuse; It was Dionysius who was about 
to suffer eclipse, to be brought on by the victory of Dion.4 Re- 
assured by such consoling words the soldiers got on board. They 
had good reason at first to believe that the favor of the gods 
waited upon them, for a gentle and steady Etesian breeze carried 
them across midsea without accident or suffering, in twelve dayy 


1 Plutarch, Dion, ¢. 23. ἀνὴρ παρηκμακὼς ἤδη, etc. 
? Plutarch, Dion, c. 22; Diodor. xvi. 10. 


> Thucyd. vii. 50. See Volume VII of this History, Chap. lx. p. 814 
4 Plutarch, Dion, « 294 
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trom Zakynthus to Cape Pachynus, the south-eastern corner of 
Sicily and nearest to Syracuse. The pilot Protus, who had steer 
ed the course so as exactly to hit the cape, urgently recommended 
immediate disembarkation, without going farther along the south- 
western coast of the island; since stormy weather was comment: 
ing, which might hinder the fleet from keeping near the shore. 
But Dion was afraid of landing so near to the main ‘orce of the 
enemy. Accordingly, the squadron proceeded onward, but were 
driven by a violent wind away from Sicily towards the coast of 
Africa, narrowly escaping shipwreck. It was not without consid- 
erable hardship and danger that they got back to Sicily, after five 
days ; touching the island at Herakleia Minoa westward of Agrie 
gentum, within the Carthaginian supremacy. The Carthaginian 
governor of Minoa, Synalus (perhaps a Greek in the service of 
Carthage), was a personal acquaintance of Dion, and received 
him with all possible kindness ; though knowing nothing betore- 
hand of his approach, and at first resisting his landing through 
ignorance. 

Thus was Dion, after ten years of exile, once more on Siciliap 
ground. ‘The favorable predictions of Miltas had been complete 
ly realized. But even that prophet could hardly have been pre 
pared for the wonderful tidings now heard, which ensured the suc 
cess of the expedition. Dionysius had recently sailed trom Sy- 
racuse to Italy, with a fleet of eighty triremes.! What induced 
him to commit so capital a mistake, we cannot make out; for 
Philistus was already with a fleet in the Gulf of Tarentum, wait- 
ing to intercept Dion, and supposing that the invading sr'uadroa 
would naturally sail along the coast of Italy to Syracuse, accord- 
ing to the practice almost universal in that day.? Philistus did 
not commit the same mistake as Nikias had made in reference to 
Gylippus,? — that of despising Dion because of the smallness of 
his force. He watched in the usual waters, and was only disap- 
pointed because Dion, venturing on the bold and unusual straight 
course, was greatly favored by wind and weather. But while 
Philistus watched the coast of Italy, it was natural that Dionysius 
himself should keep guard with his main force at Syracuse. The 


Plutarch, Dion, c. 26; Diodor. xvi. 10, 11. 
* Plutarch, Dion, c. 25. 8 Thacyd. vi. 104 
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despot was fully aware of the disaffection which reigned in the 
town, and of the hopes excited by Dion’s project; which was 
generally well known, though no one could tell how or at what 
moment the deliverer might be expected. Suspicious now to a 
greater degree than ever, Dionysius had caused a fresh search to 
be made in the city for arms, and had taken away all that he 
could find.|. We may be sure too that his regiment of habitual 
spies were more on the alert than ever, and that unusual rigor 
was the order of the day. Yet, at this critical juncture, he 
thought proper to quit Syracuse with a very large portion of his 
force, leaving the command to Timokrates, the husband of Dion’s 
late wife; and at this same critical juncture Dion arrived at 
Minoa. 

Nothing could exceed the joy of the Dionian soldiers on hear- 
ing of the departure of Dionysius, which left Syracuse open and 
easy of access. Eager to avail themselves of the favorable in 
stant, they called upon their leader to march thither without de 
lay, repudiating even that measure of rest which he recommended 
after the fatigues of the voyage. Accordingly, Dion, after a 
short refreshment provided by Synalus — with whom he deposited 
his spare arms, to be transmitted to him when required — set 
forward on his march towards Syracuse. On entering the Agri- 
gentine territory, he was joined by two hundred horsemen near 
Eknomon.? Farther on, while passing through Gela and Kamae 
rina, many inhabitants of these towns, together with some neighe 
boring Sikans and Sikels, swelled his band. Lastly, when he 
approached the Syracusan border, a considerable proportion of the 
rural population came to him also, though without arms; making 
the reinforcements which joined him altogether about five thou- 
sand men.? Having armed these volunteers in the best man- 
ner he could, Dion continued his progress as far as Akre, where 
he made a short evening halt. From thence, receiving good 
news from Syracuse, he recommenced his march during the latter 
balf of the night, hastening forward to the passage over the river 


* Diodor. xvi. 10. 
* Plutarch, Dion, c. 26, 27; Diodor. xvi. 9. 


> Plutarch, (Dion, c. 27) gives the numbers who joined him at about five 


thousand men, which is very credible. Diodorus gives the number exagge 
pated, at twenty thousand (xvi, 9), 
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Anapus; which he had the good fortune to occupy without any 
opposition, before daybreak. . 

Dion was now within no more than. a mile and a quarter of the 
walls of Syracuse. The rising sun disclosed his ariny te the vIeWw 
of the Syracusan population, who were doubtless impatiently watch- 
ing for him. He was seen offering sacrifice to the river Anspus. 
and putting up a solemn prayer to the god Helios, then )μεὶ 
showing himself above the horizon. He wore the wreath habit- 
ual with those who were thus employed; while his soldiers, 
animated by the confident encouragement of the prophets, had 
taken wreaths also.! late and enthusiastic, they passed the 
Anapus (seemingly at the bridge which formed part of the He: 
lorine way), advanced at a running pace across the low plait 
which divided the southern cliff of Epipola from the Great Har- 
bor, and approached the gates of the quarter of Syracuse called 
Neapolis — the Temenitid Gates, near the chapel of Apollo Te 
menites.2 Dion was at their head, in resplendent armor, with & 


body-guard near him composed of one hundred of his Pelopon- 
nesians. His brother Megaklés was on one side of him, his 
friend the Athenian Kallippus on the other; all three, and a 
large proportion of the soldiers also, still crowned with their sacri 


! Plutarch, Dion, c. 27. These picturesque details about the march of 
Dion are the more worthy of notice, as Plutarch had before him the narra 
sive of Timonides, a companion of Dion, and actually engaged in the ex- 
nedition. ‘Timonides wrote an account of what passed to Speusippus at 
Athens, doubtless for the information of Plato and their friends in tha 

‘ade Plutarch, Dion, c. 31-35). 
π΄. Lewwtinn mentions also a person named Simonides who wrote 
to Speusippus, τὰς ἱστορίας ἐν aig κατατετάχει τὰς πράξεις Διωνὸς τε Kae 
Biwvoc (iv. 1,5). Probably Simonides may be a misnomer for Pimonedes. 

Arrian, the author of the Anabasis of Alexander, had written narratives 
of the exploits both of Dion and Timoleon. Unfortunately these ae 
not been preserved; indeed Photius himself seems never to have seen them, 

i ex, 92). 
γεν πόρῳ Dion, A 29. Ἐπεὶ δ᾽ εἰσῆλϑεν ὁ Δίων κατὰ τὰς Meviridag 
πὸ etc. 

"9 of the best critics here concur in thinking, that the reading ought 
to be rac Τεμενετίδας πύλας. The statue and sacred ground of Apollo 
Temenites was the most remarkable feature in this portion of Syracuse, 
and would naturally be selected to furnish a name for the gates. No mean- 
ing can be assigned for the phrase Mevcridag. 
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ficial wreaths, as if marching in a joy us festival procession, with 
victory already assured.! 

As yet Dion had not met with the smallest resistance. ‘Timokrates 
(left at Syracuse with the large mercenary force as vicegerent), 
while he sent an express to apprise Dionysius, kept his chief hold 
on the two military positions or horns of tke city; the island of 
Ortygia at one extremity, and Epipole with Euryalus on the oth- 
er. It has already been mentioned that Epipole was a triangle 
slope, with walls bordering both the northern and southern cliffs, 
and forming an angle on the western apex, where stood the 
strong fort of Euryalus. Between Ortygia and Epipole lay the 
populous quarters of Syracuse, wherein the great body of citizens 
resided. As the disaffection of the Syracusans was well known, 
Timokrates thought it unsafe to go out of the city, and meet Dion 
on the road, for fear of revolt within. But he perhaps might 
have occupied the important bridge over the Anapus, had not a 
report reached him that Dion was directing his attack first against 
Leontini. Many of the Campanian mercenaries under the com- 
mand of Timokrates, having properties in Leontini, immediately 
quitted Epipol to go thither and defend them.° This rumor — 
false, and perhaps intentionally spread by the invaders — not only 
carried off much of the garrison elsewhere, but also misled Timo- 
krates ; insomuch that Dion was allowed to make his night march, 
to reach the Anapus, and to find it unoccupied. 

It was too late for Timokrates to resist, when the rising sun 
had once exhibited the army of Dion crossing the Anapus. The 
effect produced upon the Syracusans in the populous quarters was 
electric. They rose like one man to welcome their deliverer, 
and to put down the dynasty which had hung about their necks 
for forty-eight years. Such of the mercenaries of Dionysius as 
were in these central portions of the city were forced to seek 
shelter in Epipol, while his police and spies were pursued and 
seized, to undergo the full terrors of a popular vengeance.3 Far 
from being able to go forth against Dion, Timokrates could not 


? Plutarch, Dion, c. 27, 28,29 Diodorus (xvi 10) also mentions the 
striking fact of the wreaths worn by this approaching army. 
3 Plutarch, Dion, c. 27. 
Plutarch, De Cariositate. p. 523 A. 
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even curb the internal insurrection. So thoroughly was he intim- 
dated by the reports of his terrified police, and by the violent and 


unanimous burst of wrath among a people whom every Dionysian 
partisan had long been accustomed to treat as disarmed slaves — 


that he did not think himself safe even in Epipole. But he 
could not find means of getting to Ortygia, since the intermediate 
sity was in the hands of his enemies, while Dion and his troops 
were crossing the low plain between Epipole and the Great Har- 
por. It only remained for him therefore to evacuate Syracuse 
altogether, and to escape from Epipole either by the northern or 
the western side. To justify his hasty flight, he spread the most 
terrific reports respecting the army of Dion, and thus contribu 
ted still farther to paralyze the discouraged partisans of Dio- 
nysius.! 

Already had Dion reached the Temenitid gate, where the 

incipal citizens, clothed in their best attire, and the multitude 
pouring forth loud and joyous acclamations, were assembled to 
sect him. Halting at the gate, he caused his trumpet to sound, 
and entreated silence ; after which he formally proclaimed, that 
be and his brother Megakles were come for the purpose of putting 
down the Dionysian despotism, and of giving liberty both to the 
Syracusans and the other Sicilian Greeks. The acclamations re- 
goubledas he and his soldiers entered the city, first through Neapolis, 
mext by the ascent up to Achradina ; the main street of whicb 
(broad, continuous, and straight, as was rare in a Grecian city?) 
@as decorated as on a day of jubilee, with victims under sacrifice 
to the gods, tables, and bowis of wine ready prepared for festival. 
As Dion advanced at the head of his soldiers through a lane 
formed in the midst of this crowd, from each side wreaths were 
cast upon him as upon an Olympic victor, and grateful prayers 
addressed to him, as it were to a god. Every house was a scene 


1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 28; Diodor. xvi. 10. 
? Cicero in Verr. iv. 53. “Altera autem est urbs Syracusis, cui nomen 


Acradina est: in qua forum maximum, pulcherrime porticus, ornatissi- 
foum prytaneum, amplissima est curia, templumque egregium Jovis Olym- 
pii; cetereque urbis partes, und totd vid perpetud, multisque transversis, 
divisse, privatis sdificiis continentur.” 

3 Plutarch, Dion, c. 29; Diodor. xvi. 11. Compare the manifestations 
σέ the inhabitants of Skioné towards Brasidas (Thucyd. iv. 121). 
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of clamorous joy, in which men and women, freemen and siaves, 
took part alike; the outburst of feelings long compressed and 
relieved from the past despotism with its inquisitorial police and 
garrison. 

It was not yet time for Dion to yield to these pleasing but pas- 
sive impulses. Having infused courage into his soldiers as wei! 
as into the citizens by his triumphant procession through Achra 
dina, he descended to the level ground in front of Ortygia. ‘Thai 
strong hold was still occupied by the Dionysian garrison, whom he 
thus challenged to come forth and fight. But the flight of ‘Timo 
krates had left them without orders, while the imposing demon- 
stration and unanimous rising of the people in Achradina— 
which they must partly have witnessed from their walls, and part- 
ly learnt through fugitive spies and partisans — struck them wit 
discouragement and terror ; so that they were in no disposition to 
quit the shelter of their fortifications. Their backwardness was 
hailed as a confession of inferiority by the insurgent citizens, 
whom Dion now addressed as an assembly of freemen. Hard by, 
in front of the acropolis with its Pentapyla or five gates, there 
stood a lofty and magnificent sun-dial, erected by the elder Diony- 
sius. Mounting on the top of this edifice, with the muniments of 
the despot on the one side and the now liberated Achradina on 
the other, Dion addressed " an animated harangue to the Syracu- 


ἐ Plutarch, Dion, c. 29; Diodor. xvi. 10,11. The description whick 
Plutarch gives of the position of this sun-dial is distinct, and the harangas 
which Dion delivered, while standing upon it, is an impressive fact : -- Ἣν 
δ ὑπὸ τὴν ἀκρόπολιν καὶ τὰ πεντάπυλα, Διονυσίου κατασκευάσαντος, 
ἡλιοτρόπιον καταφανὲς καὶ ὑψηλόν. "Emi τούτῳ προσβὰς ἐδημηγόρησε, καὶ 
παρώρμησε τοὺς πολίτας ἀντέχεσϑαι τῆς ἐλευϑεριας. 

The sun-dial was thus under the acropolis, that is, in the tow ground im- 
mediately adjoining to Ortygia; near the place where the elder Dionysius 
is stated to have piaced his large porticos and market-house (Diodor. xiv. 
7), and where the younger Dionysius erected the funeral monument to his 
father (xv. 74). In order to arrive at the sun-dial, Dion must have de 
scended from the height of Achradina. Now Plutarch mentions that Diog 
went up through Achradina (ἀνήει διὰ τῆς ᾿Αχραδινῆς). It is plain that he 
must have come down again from Achradina, though Plutarch does not 
specially mention it. And if he brought his men close under the walls of 
the enemy’s garrison, this can hardly have been for any other reason than 
that which I have assigned in the text. 


Plutarch indicates the separate 'ocalities with tolerable clearness, bet 
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gans around, exhorting them to strenuous efforts in defence of their 
newly acquired rights and liberties, and inviting them to elect 
generals for the command, in order to accomplish the total expul- 
sion of the Dionysian garrison. ‘The Syracusans, with unanimous 
acclamations, named Dion and his brother Megakles generals with 
full powers. But both the brothers insisted that colleagues should 
be elected along with them. Accordingly twenty other persons 
were chosen besides, ten of them being from that small band of 
Syracusan exiles who had joined at Zakynthus. 

Such was the entry of Dion into Syracuse, on the third day! 
after his landing in Sicily; and such the first public act of re- 
newed Syracusan freedom ; the first after that fatal vote which, 
forty-eight years before, had elected the elder Dionysius general 
plenipotentiary, and placed in his hands the sword of state, with- 
out foresight of the consequences. In the hands of Dion, that 
sword was vigorously employed against the common enemy. He 
immediately attacked Epipole; and such was the consternation 

f the garrison left in it by the fugitive Timokrates, that they al- 

wed him to acquire possession of it, together with the strong 
sort of Euryalus, which a little courage and devotion might long 
have defended. This acquisition, made suddenly in the tide of 
success on one side and discouragement on the other, was of sue 
preme importance, and went far to determine the ultimate contest. 
Jt not only reduced the partisans of Dionysius within the limits 
of Ortygia, but also enabled Dion to set free many state prison- 
ers,2 who became ardent partisans of the revolution. Following 
up his success, he lost no time in taking measures against Orty- 
gia. To shut it up completely on the land-side, he commenced 


he does not give a perspicuous description of the whole march. ‘Thus, he 
says that Dion, “wishing to harangue the people himself, went up through 
Achradina,” (Βουλόμενος δὲ καὶ dv ἑαυτοῦ προσαγορεῦσαι τοὺς ἀνϑρώπους, 
ἀνήει διὰ τῆς ᾿Αχραδινῆς), while the place from which Dion did harangue 
the people, was down under the acropolis of Ortygia. 

Diodorus is still less clear about the localities, nor does he say anything 
about the sun-dial or the exact spot from whence Dion spoke, though he 
mentions the march of Dion through Achradina. 

It seems probable that what Plutarch calls τὰ πεντάπυλα are the same a@ 
what Diodorus xv. 74) indicates in the words ταὶς βασιλίκαις καλουμέναι. 
συλαίις. 

' Cornelius Nepos, Dion. ς. 5. 5 Plutarch, Dion, ec. 29. 
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the erection of a wall of blockade, reaching from the Great Har- 
bor at one extremity, to the sea on the eastern side of the Por- 
tus Lakkius, at the other.! He at the same time provided arms 
as well as he could for ihe citizens, sending for those spare arms 
which he had deposited with Synalus at Minoa. It does not ap- 
pear that the garrison of Ortygia made any sally to impede him; 
80 that in the course of seven days, he had not only received his 
arms from Synalus, but had completed, in a rough way, all er most 
of the blockading cross-wall.2 

At the end of these seven days, but not before (having been 
prevented by accident from receiving the express sent to him), 
Dionysius returned with his fleet to Ortygia3 Fatally indeed 
was his position changed. The islet was the only portion of the 
city which he possessed, and that too was shut up on the land- 
side by a blockading wall nearly completed. All the rest of the 
city was occupied by bitter enemies instead of by subjects. Le- 
ontini also, and probably many of his other dependencies out of 
Syracuse, had taken the opportunity of revolting.4 Even with 
the large fleet which he had brought home, Dionysius did not 
think himself strong enough to face his enemies in the field, but 
resorted to stratagem. He first tried to open a private intrigue with 
Dion; who, however, refused to receive any separate prepositions, 
and desired him to address them publicly to the freemen, citizens 
of Syracuse. Accordingly, he sent envoys tendering to the Syra- 
tusans what in the present day would be called a constitution. 
He demanded only moderate taxation, and moderate fulfilments 
of military service, subject to their own vote of consent. But the 
Syracusans laughed the offer to scorn, and Dion returned in their 
name the peremptory reply,— that no proposition trom Dionysiua 


! Plutarch, Dion, c. 29; Diodor. xvi. 12 Plutarch says, τὴν δὲ ἀκροπὸ- 
λιν ἀπετείχισε --- Diodorus is more specific — Τῶν dé Συρακουσίων κατεῦ- 
κευακότων ἐκ ϑαλάσσης εἰς ϑάλασσαν διατειχίσματα, etc. These are value 
ble words as indicating the line and the two terminations of Dion’s block- 
ading cross-wall. 

3 Plutarch, D’on, c. 29. 

3 This return of Dionysius, seven days after the coming of Dion, is 
specified both by Plutarch and Diodorus (Plutarch, Dion, c 26-29; Diodor. 
vi. 11). 

4 Diodor. xvi. 16. 
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gould be received, short of total abdication; adding in his own 
name, that he would himself, on the score of kindred, procure for 
Dionysius, if he did abdicate, both security and other reasonable 
concessions. These terms Dionysius affected to approve, desiring 
that envoys might be sent to him in Ortygia to settle the details. 
Both Dion and the Syracusans eagerly caught at his offer, with- 
out for a moment questioning his sincerity. Some of the most 
eminent Syracusans, approved by Dion, were despatched as en- 
voys to Dionysius. A general confidence prevailed, that the re- 
tirement of the despot was now assured ; and the soldiers and 
citizens employed against him, full of joy and mutual congratu- 
lations, became negligent of their guard on the cross-wall of 
blockade ; many of them even retiring to their houses in the city. 

This was what Dionysius expected. Contriving to prolong the 
discussion, so as to detain the envoys in Ortygia all night, he or- 
dered at daybreak a sudden sally of all his soldiers, whom he had 
previously stimulated both by wine and by immense promises in 
case of victory.! The sally was well-timed and at first complete- 
ly successful. One half of Dion’s soldiers were encamped to 
guard the cross-wall (the other half being quartered in Achradi- 
a), together with a force of Spracusan citizens. But so little 
were they prepared for hostilities, that the assailants, rushing out 
with shouts and at a run, carried the wall at the first onset, slew 
the sentinels, and proceeded to demolish the wall (which was 
probably a rough and hasty structure) as well as to charge the 
troops on the outside of it. The Syracusans, surprised and ter- 
tified, fled with little or no resistance. Their flight partially dis- 
ordered the stouter Dionian soldiers, who resisted bravely, but 
without having had time to form their regular array. Never was 
Dion more illustrious, both as an officer and as a soldier. He exe 
erted himself to the utmost to form the troops, and to marshal 
them in ranks essential to the effective fighting of the Grecian 
hoplite. But his orders were unheard in the clamor, or disre- 
garded in the confusien: his troops lost courage, the assailants 
gained ground, and tht day seemed evidently going against him. 


1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 30. ἐμπλῆσας ἀκράτοι. It is rare that we read of 
this proceeding with solNers in antiquity. Diodor. xvi. 11,12. τὸ uéyedog 
γῶν ἐπαγγελιῶν. 

YOL. ΣΙ. 
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Seeing that there was no other resource, he put himself » the 
head of his best and most attached soldiers, and threw himself, 
though now an elderly man, into the thickest of the fray. The 
struggle was the more violent, as it took place in a narrow space 
between the new blockading wall on one side, and the outer wall 
of Neapolis on the other. Both the armor and the person of 
Dion being conspicuous, he was known to enemies as well as 
friends, and the battle around him was among the most obstinate 
in Grecian history.' Darts rattled against both his shield and 
his helmet, while his shield was also pierced through by several 
spears which were kept from his body only by the breastplate. 
At length he was wounded through the right arm or hand, thrown on 
the ground, and in imminent danger of being made prisoner. But 
this forwardness on his part so stimulated the courage of his own 
troops, that they both rescued him, and made redoubled ettorta 
against the enemy. Having named Timonides commander in his 
place, Dion with his disabled hand mounted on horseback, rode 
into Achradina, and led forth to the battle that portion of his 
troops which were there in garrison. These men, fresh and good 
soldiers, restored the battle. ‘The Syracusans came back to the 
᾿ field, all joined in strenuous conflict, and the Dionysian assailants 
were at length again driven within the walls of Ortygia. The 
loss on both sides was severe; that of Dionysius eight hundred 
men ; all of whem he caused to be picked up from the field (un- 
der a truce granted on his request by Dion), and buried with 
magnificent obsequies, as a means of popularizing himself with 
the survivors. 

When we consider how doubtful the issue of this battle had 
proved, it seems evident that had Timokrates maintained himself 
in Epipolz, so as to enable Dionysius to remain master of Epi- 
polz as well as of Ortygia, the success of Dion’s whole enterprise 
in Syracuse would have been seriously endangered. 


' Diodor xvi. 12. Ὁ δὲ Δίων ἀνελπίστως παρεσπονδημένος, μετὰ TOP 
ἀρίστων στρατιωτῶν ἀπήντα τοῖς πολεμίοις καὶ συναψας μαχῆν, πολὺν ἐποίει 
φόνον ἐν σταδίῳ. ᾿Ολίγῳ δὲ διαστήματι, THE ὁιατειχίου ἔσω, μάχης οὔσης, 
συνέδοαμε πλῆϑος στρατιωτῶν εἰς στένον τόπον 

The text here is not quite clear (see ‘Wesseling’s note), but we gather 
from the passage information about the topography of Syracuse. 

3 Plutarch, Dion, c. 30. Diodor. xvi. 12, 13. 
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Great was the joy excited at Syracuse by the victory. The 
Syracusan people testified their gratitude to the Diovian soldiers 
by voting a golden wreath to the value of one hundred minz ; 
while these soldiers, charmed with the prowess of their general, 
voted a golden wreath to him. Dion immediately began the re- 
establishment of the damaged cross-wall, which he repaired, com- 
pleted, and put under effective guard for the future. Dionysius 
no longer tried to impede it by armedattack. But as he was stil: 
superior at sea, he transported parties across the harbor to ravage 
the country for provisions, and despatched vessels to bring in stores 
aiso by sea. His superiority at sea was presently lessened by the 
arrival of Herakleides from Peloponnesus,? with twenty triremes, 
three smaller vessels, and fifteen hundred soldiers. The Syracu 
sans, now beginning to show themselves actively on ship-beard, 
got together a tolerable naval force. All the docks and wharis 
lay concentrated in and around Ortygia, within the grasp of Diony- 
sius, who was master of the naval force belonging to the city. But it 
would seem that the crews of some of the ships (who were mos 
ly native Syracusans,3 with an intermixture of Athenians, doubt 
jess of democratical sentiments) must have deserted from the des- 
spot to the people, carrying over their ships, since we presently 
find the Syracusans with a fleet of sixty triremes,* which they 
could hardly have acquired otherwise. 

Dionysius was shortly afterwards reinforced by Philistus, whe 
brought to Ortygia, not only his fleet from the Tarentine Gulf, but 
also a considerable regiment of cavalry. With these latter, and 
some other troops besides, Philistus undertook an expedition 
against the revolted Leontini. But though he made his way inte 


' Diodor xvi. 13 

? PDiodor. xvi.16. Plutarch states that Herakleides brought only seven 
triremes But the force stated by Diodorus (given in my text) appears 
more probable. It is difficult otherwise to explain the number of ships 
which the Syracusans presently appear as possessing. Moreover the great 
importance, which Herakleides steps into, as opposed to Dion, is more 
easily accounted for 

3 Plutarch, Dion, c.35. About the Athenian seamen .n Ortygia, see 8 
remarkable passage of Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 350 A. When Plato was a 
Syracuse, in danger from the mercenaries, the Athenian seamen, there om 
aloyed, gave warning to him as their countryman. 

4 Diodor. xvi. 16. 
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the town by night, he was presently expelled by the defenders, se 
conded by reinforcements from Syracuse.! ; 

To keep Ortygia provisioned, however, it was yet more indis- 
pensable for Philistus to maintain his superiority at sea against the 
growing naval power of the Syracusans, now commanded by He- 
rakleides.2 After several partial engagements, a final battle, des- 
perate and decisive, at length took place between the two admirals. 
Both fleets were sixty triremes strong. At first Philistus, brave 
and forward, appeared likely to be victorious. But presently the 
fortune of the day turned against him. His ship was run ashore, 
and himself with most part of his fleet, overpowered by the en- 
emy. To escape captivity, he stabbed himself. The wound 
however was not mortal; so that he fell alive, being now about 
seventy-eight years of age, into the hands of his enemies,— who 
stripped him naked, insulted him brutally, and at length cut off 
his head, after which they dragged his body by the leg through 
the streets of Syracuse. Revolting as this treatment is, we must 
recollect that it was less horrible than that which the elder Diony- 
sius had inflicted on the Rhegine general Phyton. 

The last hopes of the Dionysian dynasty perished with Philis- 
tus, the ablest and most faithful of its servants. He had been an 
actor in its first day of usurpation — its eighteenth Brumaire: his 
timely, though miserable death, saved him from sharing in its last 
day of exile — its St. Helena. 

Even after the previous victory of Dion, Dionysius had lost all 
chance of overcoming the Syracusans by force. But he had now 
farther lost, through the victory of Herakleides, his superiority 
at sea, and therefore his power even of maintaining himself per- 
manently in Ortygia. The triumph of Dion seemed assured, and 
his enemy humbled in the dust. But though thus disarmed, 
Dionysius was still formidable by his means of raising intrigue 
and dissension in Syracuse. His ancient antipathy against Dion 
became more vehement than ever. Obliged to forego empire 
bimself — yet resolved at any rate that Dion should be ruined 


? Diodor. xvi. 16. re. 
2 See a Fragment of the fortieth Book of the Philippica of Theopom 


pus (Theopomp. Fragm. 212, ed. Didot), which seems to refer to this poin' 


of time. 
ὃ Diodor. xvi. 16; Plutarch, Dion, c. 35. 
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along with him—he set on foot a tissue of base manoeuvres 
availing himself of the fears and jealousies of the Syracusans. 
the rivalry of Herakleides, the defects of Dion, and what was 
more important than all—the relationship of Dion to the Dio- 
nysian dynasty. 

Dion had displayed devoted courage, and merited the signal 
gratitude of the Syracusans. _ But he had been nursed in the des- 
potism, of which his father had been one of the chief founders ; 
he was attached by every tie of relationship to Dionysius, with 
whom his sister, his former wife, and his children, were still dweli 
ing in the acropolis. ‘The circumstances therefore were such as 
to suggest to the Syracusans apprehensions, noway unreasonable, 
that some private bargain might be made by Dion with the acro- 
polis, and that the eminent services which he had just rendered 
might only be made the stepping-stone to a fresh despotism in his 
person. Such suspicions received much countenance trom the 
infirmities of Dion, who combined, with a masculine and magnan- 
tmous character, manners so haughty as to be painfully felt even 
by his own companions. The friendly letters from Syracuse, 
written to Plato or to others at Athens (possibly those from Ti- 
mouides to Speusippus) shortly after the victory, contained much 
complaint of the repulsive demeanor of Dion; which detect the 
vhilesopher exhorted his friend to amend.! Ail those, whom 
Dion’s arrogance offended, were confirmed in their suspicion of 
his despotic designs, and induced to turn for protection to his rivai 
Herakleides. ‘his latter — formerly general in the service of 
Dionysius, from whose displeasure be had only saved his life by 
fight — had been unable or unwilling to cooperate with Dion in 
his expedition from Zakynthus, but had since brought to the aid 
of the Syracusans a considerable force, including several armed 
ships. ‘Though not present at the first entry into Syracuse, nor 
arriving until Ortygia had already been placed under blockade, 
Herakleides was esteemed the equal of Dion in abilities and in 
military efficiency ; while with regard to ulterior designs, he had 


* Plato, Epist. iv. p. 321 B. ....évdvuod δὲ καὶ ὅτι δοκεῖς τισὲν évdeeo- 
τέρως Tob προσήκοντος ϑεραπευτικὸς εἶναι" μὴ οὖν λανϑανέτω σε ὅτι διὰ τοῦ 
ἀρέσκειν τοῖς ἀνϑρώποις καὶ τὸ πράττειν ἐστίν, ἡ δ᾽ αὐϑάδεια ἐρημίᾳ ξύνοι- 
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the prodigious advantage of being free from connection with the 
despotism and of raising no mistrust. Moreover his manners 
were not only popular, but according to Plutarch,! more than pop- 
ular — smooth, insidious, and dexterous in criminatory speech, for 
the ruin of rivals and for his own exaltation. 

As the contest presently came to be carried on rather at sea 
thar on land, the equipment of a fleet became indispensable ; so 
that Herakleides, who had brought the greatest number of tri- 
remes, naturally rose in importance. Shortly after his arrival, the 
Syracusan assembly passed a vote to appoint him admiral. But 
Dion, whe seems only to have heard of this vote after it had 
passed, protested against it as derogating from the full powers 
which the Syracusans had by their former vote conferred upon 
himself. Accordingly the people, though with reluctance, can- 
eelled their vote, and deposed Herakleides. Having then gently 
rebuked Herakleides for raising discord at a season when the 
common enemy was still dangerous, Dion convened another as- 
sembly ; wherein he proposed, from himself, the appointment of 
Herakleides as admiral, with a guard equal to his own.? The 
right of nomination thus assumed displeased the Syracusans, hu- 
miliated Herakleides, and exasperated his partisans as well as the 


fect which he commanded. It gave him power — together with 
provocation to employ that power for the ruin of Dion ; who thus 
laid himself doubly open to genuine mistrust from some, and to in- 
tentional calumny from others. 

It is necessary to understand this situation, in order to appre- 
gate the means afforded to Dionysius for personal intrigue direct- 
wd against Dion. Though the vast majority of Syracusans were 


aa 


¢ Plutarch, Dion, c. 32. 

2 Plutarch, Dion, c. 33. It would seem that this Herakleides is the per- 
son alluded to in the fragment from the fortieth Book of the Philippica of 
*‘Pheopompus (Th2op. Fr 212, ed. Didot) :— 

Προστάται δὲ τῆς πόλεως ἦσαν τῶν μὲν Συρακουσίων Αϑηνις καὶ Ἡρακλεί- 
δης, τῶν δὲ μισϑοφόρων ᾿Αρχέλαος ὁ Δυμαῖος 

Probably also, Athénis is the same person named as Athanis cr Athanas 
by Diodorus and Plutarch, (Diodor. xv 94; Plutarch, Timoleon, ὁ. 23-37). 
He wrote a history of Syracusan affairs during the period of Dion and 
Timoleon, beginning from 362 B. c., and continuing the history of Philie 
ims. See Historicorum Grec. Fragm. ed. Didot, vol. ii. p. 81. 
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hoetile to Dionysius, yet there were among them many individuais 
connected with those serving under him in Ortygia, and capabis 
of being put iu motion to promote his views. Shortly after the 
eomplete defeat of his sally, he renewed his solicitations for peace ; 
to which Dion returned the peremptory answer, that no peace 
could be concluded until Dionysius abdicated and retired. Next, 
Dionysius sent out heralds from Ortygia with letters addressed te 
Dion from his female relatives. All these letters were full of 
complaints of the misery endured by these poor women ; together 
with prayers that he would relax in his hostility. ‘To avert sus- 
picion, Dion caused the letters to be opened and read publicly 
before the Syracusan assembly ; but their tenor was such, that 
suspicion, whether expressed or not, unavoidably arose, as to the 
effect on Dion’s sympathies. One letter there was, bearing on its 
auperscription the words “ Hipparinus (the son οἵ Dion) to his 
father.” At first many persons present refused to take cognizance 
of a communication so strictly private; but Dion insisted, and the 
jetter was publicly read. it proved to come, not from the youth- 
ful Hipparinus, but from Dionysius himself, and was insidiously 
worded for the purpose of discrediting Dion in the minds of the 
Syracusans. It began by reminding him of the long service 
which he had rendered to the despotism. It implored him not to 
bury that great power, as well as his own relatives, in one commen 
ruin, for the sake of a people who would turn round and sting him, 
80 soon as he had given them freedom. It offered, on the part of 
Dionysius himself, immediate retirement, provided Dion would 
consent to take his place. But it threatened, if Dion retused, the 
sharpest tortures against his female relatives and his son. 

This letter, well-turned as a composition for its own purposé, 
was met by indignant refusal and protestation on the part of Dion. 
Without doubt his refusal would be received with cheers by the 
assembly ; but the letter did not the less instil its intended poison 
into their minds. Plutarch displays? (in my judgment) no great 
knowledge of human nature, when he compiains of the Syracu- 
sans for suffering the letter to impress them with suspicions of 
Dion, instead of admiring his magnanimous resistance to suck 
touching appeals. It was precisely the magnanimity required for 


? Piutarch Dion, c. 31 2 Plutarch, Dien, c. 32 
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the situation, which made them mistrustful. Who could assure 
them that such a feeling, to the requisite pitch, was to be found in 
the bosom of Dion? or who could foretel which, among painfully 
conflicting sentiments, would determine his conduct? The position 
of Dion forbade the possibility of his obtaining full confidence. 
Moreover his enemies, not content with inflaming the real causes 
of mistrust, fabricated gross falsehoods against him as well as 
against the mercenaries under his command. A Syracusan named 
Sésis, brother to one of the guards of Dionysius, made a violent 
speech in the Syracusan assembly, warning his countrymen to 
beware of Dion, lest they should find themselves saddled with a 
strict and sober despot in place of one who was always intoxicated. 
On the next day Sésis appeared in the Assembly with a wound on 
the head, which he said that some of the soldiers of Dion had in- 
flicted upon him in revenge for his speech. Many persons pre- 
sent, believing the story, warmly espoused his cause; while Dion 
had great difficulty in repelling the allegation, and in obtaining 
time for the investigation of its truth. On inquiry, it was discov 
ered that the wound was a superficial cut inflicted by Sdésis him- 
self with a razor, and that the whole tale was an infamous calum- 
ny which he had been bribed to propagate.' In this particular 
instance, it was found practicable to convict the delinquent of 
shameless falsehood. But there were numerous other attacks and 
perversions less tangible, generated by the same hostile interests 
and tending towards the same end. Every day the suspicion and 
unfriendly sentiment of the Syracusans, towards Dion and his 
soldiers, became more imbittered. 

fhe naval victory gained by Herakleides and the Syracusan 
fleet over Philistus, exalting both the spirit of the Syracusans and 
the glory of the admiral, still further lowered the influence of 
Dion. The belief gained ground that even without him and his 
soldiers, the Syracusans could defend themselves, and gain pos- 
session of Ortygia. It was now that the defeated Dionysius sent 
from thence a fresh embassy to Dion, offering to surrender to him 
the place with its garrison, magazine of arms, and treasure equiv- 
alent to five months’ full pay — on condition of being allowed te 
getire to Italy, and enjoy the revenues of a large and productive 
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portion (called Gyarta) of the Syracusan territory. Dion again 
refused to reply, desiring him to address the Syracusan public 
yet advising them to accept the terms.! Under the existing mis- 
trust towards Dion, this advice was interpreted as concealing an 
intended collusion between him and Dionysius. Herakleides 
promised, that if the war were prosecuted, he would keep Ortygia 
blocked up until it was surrendered at discretion with all in it as 
prisoners. But in spite of his promise, Dionysius contrived to 
elude his vigilance and sail off to Lokri in Italy, with many com- 

ions and much property, leaving Ortygia in command of his 
eldest son Apollokrates. 

Though the blockade was immediately resumed and rendered 
stricter than before, yet this escape of the despot brought consid- 
erable discredit on Herakleides. Probably the Dionian partisans 
were not sparing in their reproach. To create for himself fresh 
popularity, Herakleides warmly espoused the proposition of a 
citizen named Hippo, for a fresh division of landed property ; a 
proposition, which, considering the sweeping alteration of landed 
property made by the Dionysian dynasty, we may well conceive 
to have been recommended upon specious grounds of retributive 
justice, as well as upon the necessity of providing for poor citizens. 
Dion opposed the motion strenuously, but was outvoted. Other 
suggestions also, yet more repugnant to him, and even pointed 
directly against him, were adopted. Lastly, Herakleides, enlarg- 
ing upon his insupportable arrogance, prevailed upon the people 
to decree that new generals should be appointed, and that the pay 
due to the Dionian soldiers, now forming a large arrear, should 
not be liquidated out of the public purse.’ 

It was towards midsummer that Dion was thus divested of his 
command, about nine months after his arrival at Syracuse. 
Twenty-five new generals were named, of whom Herakleides was 
one. 

The measure, scandalously ungrateful and unjust, whereby the 
soldiers were deprived of the pay due to them, was dictated by 
pure antipathy against Dion: for it does not seem to have beep 
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applied to those soldiers who had come with Herakleides; more- 
over the new generals sent private messages to the Dionian sol- 
diers, inviting them to desert their leader and join the Syracu- 
sans, in which case the grant of citizenship was promised to them.! 
Had the soldiers complied, it is obvious, that either the pay due, 
er some equivalent, must have been assigned to satisfy them. 
But one and all of them scorned the invitation, adhering to Dion 
with unshaken fidelity. The purpose of Herakleides was, to ex- 
pel him alone. This however was prevented by the temper of 
the soldiers; who, indignant at the treacherous ingratitude of the 
Syracusans, instigated Dion to take a legitimate revenge upor 
them, and demanded only te be led to the assault. Refusing te 
employ force, Dion calmed their excitement, aad put himself at 
their head to conduct them out of the city; not without remon- 
strances addressed to the generals and the people of Syracuse upon 
their proceedings, imprudent as well as wicked, while the enemy 
were still masters of Ortygia. Nevertheless, the new generals, 
chosen as the most violent enemies of Dion, net only turned 8 
deaf ear to his appeal, but inflamed the antipathies of the people, 
and spurred them on to attack the soldiers on their march out of 
Syracuse. Their attack, though repeated more than once, was 
vigorously repulsed by the soldiers — excellent troops, three 
thousand in number; while Dion, anxious to ensure their safety, 
and to avoid bloodshed on both sides, confined himself strictly te 
the defensive. He forbade all pursuit, giving up the prisoners 
without ransom as well as the bodies of the slain for burial.2 

In this guise Dion arrived at Leontini, where he found the 
warmest sympathy towards himself, with indignant disgust at the 
behavior of the Syracusans. Allied with the newly-enfranchis- 
ed Syracuse against the Dionysian dynasty, the Leontines not 
only received the soldiers of Dion into their citizenship, and voted 
to them a positive remuneration, but sent an embassy to Syracuse 
insisting that justice should be done to them. ‘The Syracusans, 
on their side, sent envoys to Leontini, to accuse Dion before aa 
assembly of all the allies there convoked. Who these allies were, 
our defective information does not enable us to say. Their sew 
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gence went in favor of Dion and against the Syracusans; who 
neverth2less stood out obstinately, refusing all justice or repara- 
tion,! and fancying themselves competent to reduce Ortygia with- 
out Dion’s assistance — since the provisions therein were exhaust- 
ed, and the garrison was already suffering from famine. Des- 
pairing of reinforcement, Apolokrates had already resolved to 
send envoys and propose a capitulation, when Nypsius, a Neapoli- 
tan officer, despatched by Dionysius from Lokri, had the good 
fortune to reach Ortygia at the head of a re-inforcing fleet, con- 
voying numerons transports with an abundant stock of provisions 
There was now no fartMer talk of surrender. The garrison of 
Ortygia was re-inforced to ten thousand mercenary troops of con- 
siderable merit, and well provisioned for some time.” 

The Syracusan admirals, either from carelessness or ill-fortune, 
had not been able to prevent the entry of Nypsius. But they 
made a sudden attack upon him while his fleet were in the harbor, 
and while the crews, thinking themselves safe from an enemy, 
were interchanging salutations or aiding to disembark the stores. 
This attack was well-timed and successful. Several of the 
triremes of Nypsius were ruined —others were towed off as 
prizes, while the victory, gained by Herakleides without Dion, 
provoked extravagant joy throughout Syracuse. In the belief 
that Ortygia could not longer hold out, the citizens, the soldiers, 
and even the generals, gave loose to mad revelry and intoxication, 
eontinued into the ensuing night. Nypsius, an able officer, watch- 
ed his opportunity, and made a vigorous night-sally. His troops, 
issuing forth in good order, planted their scaling-ladders, mounted 
the blockading wall, and slew the sleeping or drunken sentinels 
without any resistance. Master of this important work, Nypsius 
employed a part of his men to pull it down, while he pushed the 
rest forward against the city. At daybreak the affrighted Syra- 
cusans saw themselves vigorously attacked even in their own 
stronghold, when neither generals nor citizens were at all prepared 
to resist. The troops of Nypsius first forced their way into Nea- 
polis, which lay the nearest to the wall of Ortygia; next into 
‘fycha, the other fortified suburb. Over these they ranged 
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vietorious, vanquishing all the detached parties of Syracusane 
which could be opposed to them. ‘The streets became a scene of 
bloodshed — the houses of plunder; for as Dionysius had now 
given up the idea of again permanently ruling at Syracuse, his 
troops thought of little else except satiating the revenge of their 
master and their own rapacity. The soldiers of Npysius stripped 
the private dwellings in the town, taking away not only the prop- 
erty, but also the women and children, as booty into Ortygia. At 
iast (it appears) they got also into Archradina, the largest and 
most populous portion of Syracuse. Here the same scene of 
pillage, destruction, and bloodshed, was @ntinued throughout the 
whole day, and on a still larger scale; with just enough resiat- 
ance to pique the fury of the victors, without restraining their 
progress. 

It soon became evident to Herakleides and his colleagues, as 
well as to the general body of citizens, that there was no hope of 
safety except in invoking the aid of Dion and his soldiers from 
Leontini. Yet the appeal to one whom they not only hated and 
feared, but had ignominiously maltreated, was something so intoi- 
erable, that for a long time no one would speak out to propose 
what every man had inhis mind. Atlength some of the allies pre- 
sent, less concerned in the political parties of the city, ventured & 
broach the proposition, which ran from man to man, and was 
adopted under a press of mingled and opposite emotions. Ac- 
cordingly two officers of the allies, and five Syracusan horsemet. 
set off at full speed to Leontini, to implore the instant presence of 
Dion. Reaching the place towards evening, they encountered 
Dion himself immediately on dismounting, and described to him 
the miserable scenes now going on at Syracuse. Their tears and 
distress brought around them a crowd of hearers, Leontines ae 
well as Peloponnesians ; and a general assembly was speedily com 
vened, before which Dion exhorted them to tell their story. 
They described, in the tone of men whose ail was at stake, the 
actual sufferings and the impending total ruin of the city; em- 
treating oblivion for their past misdeeds, which were already but 
too cruelly expiated. 

Their discourse, profoundly touching to the audience, was hear? 
in silence. Every one waited for Dion to begin, and to determine 
the fate of Syracuse. He rose to speak; but for a time tears 
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ehecked his utterance, while his soldiers around cheered him 
with encouraging sympathy. At length he found voice to say. 
“1 have convened you, Peloponnesians and allies, to deliberate 
about your own conduct. For me, deliberation would be a dis- 
grace, while Syracuse is in the hands of the destroyer. If I 
cannot save my country, I shall go and bury myself in its flaming 
ruins. For you, if, in spite of what has happened, you still choose 
to assist us, misguided and unhappy Syracusans, we shall owe it 
to you that we still continue a city. But if, in disdainful sense of 
wrong endured, you shall leave us to our fate, I here thank you 
for all your past valor and attachment to me, praying that the 
gods may reward you for it. Remember Dion, as one who neith- 
er deserted you when you were wronged, nor his own fellow-citi- 
gens when they were in misery.” 

This address, so replete with pathos and dignity, went home to 
the hearts of the audience, filling them with passionate emotion 
and eagerness to follow him. Universal shouts called upon aim 
to put himself at their head instantly and march to Syre use; 
while the envoys present fell upon his neck, invoking bl«.ssings 
both upon him and upon the soldiers. As soon as the excitement 
had subsided, Dion gave orders that every man should take his 
evening meal forthwith, and return in arms to the spot, prepared 
for a night-march to Syracuse. 

By daybreak, Dion and his band were within a few miles of 
the northern wall of Epipole. Messengers from Syracuse here 
met him, inducing him to slacken his march and proceed with 
caution. Herakleides and the other generals had sent a message 
forbidding his nearer approach, with notice that the gates would 
be closed against him; yet at the same time, counter-messages 
arrived from many eminent citizens, entreating him to persevere, 
and promising him both admittance and support. Nypsius, hav- 
ing permitted his troops to pillage and destroy in Syracuse 
throughout the preceding day, had thought it prudent to withdraw 
them back into Ortygia for the night. His retreat raised the 
courage of Herakleides and his colleagues ; who, fancying that 
the attack was now over, repented of the invitation which they 
had permitted to be sent to Dion. Under this impression they 
despatched to him the second message of exclusion; keeping 
guard at the gate in the northern wall to make their threat good. 
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But the events of the next morning speedily undeceived hem 
Nypsius renewed his attack with greater ferocity than betore, 
completed the demolition of the wall of blockade before Ortygia, 
and let loose his soldiers with merciless hand throughout all the 
streets of Syracuse. ‘There was on this day less of pillage, but 
more of wholesale slaughter. Men, women, and children perished 
indiscriminately, and nothing was thought of by these barbarians 
except to make Syracuse a heap of ruins and dead bodies. To 
accelerate the process, and to forestall Dion’s arrival, which they 
fully expected — they set fire to the city in several places, with 
torches and fire-bearing arrows. ‘The miserable inhabitants knew 
not where to flee, to escape the flames within their houses, or tha 
sword without. The streets were strewed with corpses, while the 
fire gained ground perpetually, threatening to spread over the 
greater part of the city. Under such terrible circumstances, 
neither Herakleides, himself wounded, nor the other generals, 
could hold out any longer against the admission of Dion; to 
whom even the brother and uncle of Herakleides were sent, with 
pressing entreaties to accelerate his march, since the smallest de> 
lay would occasion ruin to Syracuse.' 

Dion was about seven miles from the gates when these last 
cries of distress reached him. Immediately hurrying forward his 
soldiers, whose ardor was not inferior to his own, at a running 
pace, he reached speedily the gates called Hexapyla, in the northern 
wall of Epipola. When once within these gates, he halted in an 
interior area called the Hekatompedon.2 His light-armed wers 
sent forward at once to arrest the destroying enemy, while he 
kept back the hoplites until he could form them into separate 
columns under proper captains, along with the citizens who crowded 
round him with demonstrations of great reverence. He distributed 
them so as to enter the interior portion of Syracuse, and attack 
the troops of Nypsius, on several points at ence? Being new 
withir the exterior fortification formed by the wall of Epipola, 
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there lay before him the tripartite interior city —Tycha, Neapo- 
lis, Achradina. Each of these parts had its separate fortification 
between Tycha and Neapolis lay an unfortified space, but each of 
them joined on to Achradina, the western wall of which formed 
their eastern wall. It is probable that these interior fortifications 
had been partially neglected since the construction of the outer 
walls along Epipole, which comprised them all within, and form- 
ed the principal defence against a foreign enemy. Moreover the 
troops of Nypsius, having been masters of the three towns, and 
roving as destroyers around them, for several hours, had doubt- 
less broken down the gates and in other ways weakened the de- 
fences. The scene was frightful, and the ways everywhere im- 
peded by flame and smoke, by falling houses and fragments, and 
by the numbers who lay massacred around. It was amidst such 
horrors that Dion and his soldiers found themselves — while pen- 
etrating in different divisions at once into Neapolis, Tycha, and 
Achradina. 

His task would probably have been difficult, had Nypsius been 
able to control the troops under his command, in themselves brave 
and good. But these troops had been for some hours dispersed 
throughout the streets, satiating their licentious and murderous 
passions, and destroying a town which Dionysius now no longer 
expected to retain. Recalling as many soldiers as he could from 
this brutal disorder, Nypsius marshalled them along the interior 
fortification, occupying the entrances and exposed points where 
Dion would seek to penetrate into the city.| The battle was 
hus not continuous, but fought between detached parties at 
separate Openings, often very narrow, and on ground sometimes 
difficult to surmount, amidst the conflagration blazing everywhere 
around Disorganized by pillage, the troops of Nypsius could 
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oppose no long resistance to the forward advance of Dion, with 
soldiers full of ardor and with the Syracusans around him stimu- 
lated by despair. Nypsius was overpowered, compelled to aban 
don his line of defence, and to retreat with his troops into Ortygia, 
which the greater number of them reached in safety. Dion and 
his victorious troops, after having forced the entrance into the city 
did not attempt to pursue them. ‘The first and most pressing ne- 
cessity was to extinguish the flames; but no inconsiderable num- 
ber of the soldiers of Nypsius were found dispersed through the 
streets and houses, and slain while actually carrying off plunder 
on their shoulders. Long after the town was cleared of enemies, 
however, all hands within it were employed in stopping the con- 
flagration ; atask in which they hardly succeeded, even by unre- 
mitting efforts throughout the day and the following night.! 

On the morrow Syracuse was another city; disfigured by the 
desolating trace of flame and of the hostile soldiery, yet still re- 
freshed in the hearts of its citizens, who felt that they had escaped 
much worse; and above all, penetrated by a renewed political 
spirit, and a deep sense of repentant gratitude towards Dion. All 
those generals, who had been chosen at the last election from their 
intense opposition to him, fled forthwith; except Herakleides and 
Theodotes. These two men were his most violent and dangerous 
enemies; yet it appears that they knew his character better than 
their colleagues, and therefore did not hesitate to throw themselves 
upon his mercy. They surrendered, confessed their guilt, and im- 
plored his forgiveness. His magnanimity (they said) would derive 
a new lustre, if he now rose superior to his just resentment over 
misguided rivals, who stood before him humbled and ashamed of 
their former opposition, entreating him to deal with them better 
than they had dealt with him. 

If Dion had put their request to the vote, it would have been 
refused by a large majority. His soldiers, recently defrauded of 
their pay, were yet burning with indignation against the authors 
of such an injustice. His friends, reminding him of the bitter and 
unscrupulous attacks which he as well as they had experienced 
from Herakleides, exhorted him to purge the city of one who 
abused the popular forms to purposes hardly less mischievous than 
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despotism itself. The life of Herakleides now hung upon a thread. 
Without pronouncing any decided opinion, Dion had only to main- 
tain an equivocal silence, and suffer the popular sentiment to man 
fest itself in a verdict invoked by one party, expected even by 
the opposite. ‘The more was every one astonished when he took 
upon himself the responsibility of pardoning Herakleides ; add- 
ing, by way of explanation and satisfaction! to his disappointed 
friends — 

«Other generals have gone through most of their training with 
s view to arms and war. My long training in the Academy has 
heen devoted to aid me in conquering anger, envy, and aii malig- 
nant jealousies. ‘To show that I have profited by sucli lessons, i 
is not enough that I do my duty towards my friends and towards 
honest men. ‘The true test is, if, after being wronged, | show my- 
self placable and gentle towards the wrong-doer. My wish is to 
prove myself superior to Herakleides more in goodness and jus- 
tice, than in power and intelligence. Successes in war,even when 
achieved single-handed, are half owing to fortune. if Herakleides 
as been treacherous and wicked through envy, it is not for Dion 
to dishonor a virtuous life in obedience to angry sentiment. Nor 
is human wickedness, great as it often is, ever pushed to such 
an excess of stubborn brutality, as not to be amended by gentle 
and gracious treatment, from steady benefactors.” * 

We may reasonably accept this as something near the genuine 
speech of Dion, reported by his companion Timonides, and thus 
passing into the biography of Plutarch. It lends a peculiar in- 
terest, as an exposition of motives, to the act which it accompanies. 
The sincerity of the exposition admits of no doubt, for all the or- 
dinary motives of the case counselled an opposite conduct; and 
had Dion been in like manner at the feet of his rival, his life 
would assuredly not have been spared. He took pride (with a 
sentiment something like that of Kallikratidas3 on liberating the 
prisoners taken at Methymna) in realizing by conspicuous act the 
lofty morality which he had imbibed from the Academy; the 
rather, as the case presented every temptation to depart from it 
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Persuading himself that he could by an illustrious example put tc 
shame and soften the mutual cruelties so frequent in Grecian par 
ty-warfare, and regarding the amnesty towards Herakleides as a 
proper sequel to the generous impulse which had led him to march 
from Leontini te Syracuse,— he probably gloried in both, more 
than in the victory itself. We shall presently have the pain of 
discovering that his anticipations were totally disappointed. And 
we may be sure that at the time, the judgment passed on his pro- 
ceeding towards Herakleides was very different from what it now 
receives. Among his friends and soldiers, the generosity of the 
act would be forgotten in its imprudence. Among his enemies, it 
would excite surprise, perhaps admiration— yet few of them 
would be conciliated or converted into friends. In the bosom of 
Herakleides himself, the mere fact of owing his life to Dion would 
be anew and intolerable humiliation, which the Erinnys within 
would goad him on to avenge. Dion would be warned, by the 
eriticism of his friends, as well as by the instinct of his soldiers, 
that in yielding to a magnanimous sentiment, he overlooked the 
reasonable consequences; and that Herakleides continuing at 
Syracuse would only be more dangerous both to him and them, 
than he had been before. Without taking his life, Dion might 
have required him to depart from Syracuse; which sentence, hav- 
ing regard to the practice of the time, would have been accounted 
generosity. 

It was Dion’s next business to renew the wall of blockade con- 
structed against Ortygia, and partially destroyed in the late sally 
ot Nypsius. Every Syracusan citizen was directed to cut a stake, 
and deposit it near the spot ; after which, during the ensuing night, 
the soldiers planted a stockade so as to restore the broken parts 
of the line. Protection being thus ensured to the city against 
Nypsius and his garrison, Dion proceeded to bury the numerous 
dead who had been slain in the sally, and to ransom the captives, 
no less than two thousand in number, who had been carried off 
into Ortygia.! <A trophy, with sacrifice to the gods for the victo- 
ry, was not forgotten.? 

A public assembly was now held to elect new generals in place 
of those who had fled. Here a motion was made by Herakleides 
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himself, that Dion should be chosen general with full powers both 
by land and sea. The motion was received with great favor by 
the principal citizens; but the poorer men were attached to He- 
rakleides, especially the seamen ; who preferred serving under his 
command, and loudly required that he should be named admiral, 
along with Dion as general on land. Forced to acquiesce in this 
nomination, Dion contented himself with insisting and obtaining, 
that the resolution, which had been previously adopted for redis- 
tributing lands and houses, should be rescinded.! 

The position of affairs at Syracuse was now pregnant with mis- 
chief and quarrel. On land, Dion enjoyed a dictatorial authority ; 
— at sea, Herakleides, his enemy not less than ever, was admiral, 
by separate and independent nomination. The undefined author- 
ity of Dion — exercised by one seif-willed, though magnanimous, 
in spirit, and extremely repulsive in manner— was sure to be- 
come odious after the feelings arising out of the recent rescue had 
worn off; and abundant opening would thus be made for the op- 
position of Herakleides, often on just grounds. ‘That officer in- 
deed was little disposed to wait for just pretences. Conducting 
the Syracusan fleet to Messéné in order to carry on war against 
Dionysius at Lokri, he not only tried to raise the seamen in arms 
against Dion, by charging him with despotic designs, but even 
entered into a secret treaty with the common enemy Dionysius; 
through the intervention of the Spartan Pharax, who commanded 
the Dionysian troops. His intrigues being discovered, a violent’ 
opposition was raised against them by the leading Syracusan cith 
tens. It would seem (as far as we can make out from the scanty 
information of Plutarch) that the military operations were trug- 
trated, and that the armament was forced to return to Syracuse. 
Here again the quarrel was renewed — the seamen apparently 
standing with Herakleides, the principal citizens with Dion — and 
carried so far, that the city suffered not only from disturbance, but 
even from irregular supply of provisions.2, Among the mortifica- 
tions of Dion, not the least was that which he experienced from 
his own friends or soldiers, who reminded him of their warnings 
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and predictions when he consented to spare Herakleides. Meas 
while Dionysius had sent into Sicily a body of troops under Pha. 
rax, who were encamped at Neapolis in the Agrigentine territory. 
In what scheme of operations this movement forms a part, we 
cannot make out; for Plutarch tells us nothing except what bears 
immediately on the quarrel between Dion and Herakleides. Te 
attack Pharax, the forces of Syracuse were brought out ; the fleet 
under Herakleides, the soldiers on land under Dion. ‘The latter, 
though he thought it imprudent to fight, was constrained to hazard 
a battle by the insinuations of Herakleides and the clamor of the 
seamen; who accused him of intentionally eking out the war for 
the purpose of prolonging his own dictatorship. Dion according- 
ly attacked Pharax, but was repulsed. Yet the repulse was not 
2 serious defeat, so that he was preparing to renew the attack, 
when he was apprised that Herakleides with the fleet had de- 
parted and were returning at their best speed to Syracuse ; with 
the intention of seizing the city, and barring out Dion with his 
troops. Nothing but a rapid and decisive movement could defeat 
this scheme. Leaving the camp immediately with his best horse- 
men, Dion rode back to Syracuse as fast as possible; complet- 
ing a distance of seven hundred stadia (about eighty-two miies) 
in a very short time, and forestalling the arrival of Herakleides.' 

Thus disappointed and exposed, Herakleides found means to 
direct another manceuvre against Dion, through the medium of a 
Spartan named Geesylus ; who had been sent by the Spartans, 
informed of the dissensions in Syracuse, to offer himself (like 
Gylippus) for the command. Herakleides eagerly took advan- 
tage of the arrival of this officer; pressing the Syracusans to ace 
cept a Spartan as their commander-in-chiet. But Dion replied 
that there were plenty of native Syracusans qualified for com- 
mand; moreover, if a Spartan was required, he was himself a 
Spartan, by public grant. Gzesylus, having ascertained the state 
of affairs, had the virtue and prudence not merely to desist from 
his own pretensions, but also to employ his best efforts in recon- 
ciling Dion and Herakleides. Sensible that the wrong had been 
on the side of the latter, Gasylus constrained him to bind himself 
by the strongest oaths to better conduct in future. He engaged 
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im own guarantee for the observance of the covenant; but the 
better to ensure such observance, the greater part of the Syracu- 
san fleet (the chief instrument of Herakleides) was disbanded, 
leaving only enough to keep Ortygia under blockade.! 

The capture of that islet and fortress, now more strictly watched 
than ever, was approaching. What had become of Pharax, or 
why he did not advance, after the retreat of Dion, to harass the 
Syracusans and succor Ortygia — we know not. But no succor 
arrived ; provisions grew scarce ; and the garrison became so dis- 
contented, that Apol!okrates the son of Dionysius could not hold 
out any longer. Accordingly, he capitulated with Dion; hand- 
ing over to him Ortygia with its fort, arms, magazines and every- 
thing contained in it —— except what he could carry away in five 
triremes. Aboard of these vessels, he placed his mother, his sis 
ters, his immediate friends, and his chief valuables, leaving 
everything else behind for Dion and the Syracusans, who crowded 
to the beach in multitudes to see him depart. To them the mo- 
ment was one of lively joy, and mutual self-congratulation — 
promising to commence a new era of freedom.? 

On entering Ortygia, Dion saw for the first time after a separa- 
tion of about twelve years, his sister Aristomaché, his wife Areté, 
and family. The interview was one of the tenderest emotion and 
tears of delight to all. Areté, having been made against her own 
consent the wife of Timokratés, was at first afraid to approach 
Dion. But he received and embraced her with unabated attec- 
tions He conducted both her and his son away trom the Diony- 
sian acropolis, in which they had been living since his absence, 
into his own house; having himself resolved not to dwell in the 
acropolis, but to leave it as a public fort or edifice belonging to 
Syracuse. However, this renewal of his domestic happiness was 
shortly afterwards imbittered by the death of his son; who hav- 
ing imbibed from Dionysius drunken and dissolute habits, fell from 
the roof of the house, in a fit of intoxication or frenzy, and 
perished. 

Dion was now at the pinnacle of power as well as of glory. 
With means altogether disproportionate, he had achieved the ex- 
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pulsion of the greatest despot in Greece, even from an impregnn 
ble stronghold. He had combated danger and difficulty with con. 
spicuous resolution, and had displayed almost chivalrous magna 
nimity. Had he “ breathed out his sou! ”! at the instant of trium 
phant entry in Ortygia, the Academy would have been glorified 
by a pupil of first-rate and unsullied merit. But that cup of 
prosperity, which poisoned so many other eminent Greeks, had now 
the fatal effect of exaggerating all the worst of Dion’s qualities, 
and damping ali the best. 

Plutarch indeed boasts, and we may perfectly believe, that he 
maintained the simplicity of his table, his raiment, and his habits 
of life, completely unchanged — now that he had become master 
of Syracuse, and an object of admiration to all Greece. In this 
respect, Plato and the Academy had reason to be proud of their 
pupil.2 But the public mistakes, now to be recounted, were ποῖ 
the less mischievous to his countrymen as well as to himself. 

From the first moment of his entry into Syracuse from Pels- 
ponnesus, Dion had been suspected and accused of aiming at the 
expulsion of Dionysius, only in order to transfer the despotism to 
himself. His haughty and repulsive manners, raising against hirs 
personal antipathies everywhere, were cited as confirming the 
charge. Evenat moments when Dion was laboring for the gen- 
uine good of the Syracusans, this suspicion had always more ΟΣ 
less crossed his path; robbing him of well-merited gratitude — 
and at the same time discrediting his opponents, and the peo 
ple of Syracuse, as guilty of mean jealousy towards a bene- 
factor. 

The time had now come when Dion was obliged to act in such 
a manner as either to confirm, or to belie, such unfavorable augu- 
ries. Unfortunately both his words and his deeds confirmed them 
Ξ the strongest manner. The proud and repulsive external de- 
meanor, for which he had always been notorious, was rather 


’ Juvenal, Satir. x. 381. 
“ Quid illo cive (Marius) tulisset 
Imperium in terris, quid Roma beatius unquam, 
Si cireumducto captivorum agmine, et omni 
Bellorum pompa, animam exhalasset opimam, 
Cum de Teutonico vellet descendere curra?” 
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aggravated than softened. He took pride in showing, more 
plainly thaa ever, that he despised everything which looked like 
eourting popularity.' 

If the words and manner of Dion were thus significant, both 
what he did, and what he left undone, was more significant still 
Of that great boon of freedom, which he had so loudly promised 
to the Syracusans, and which he had directed his herald to pro- 
elair on first entering their walls, he conferred absolutely noth- 
ing. He retained his dictatorial power unabated, and his military 
force certainly without reduction, if not actually reinforced; for 
as Apollokrates did not convey away with him the soldiers in Or- 
tygia, we may reasonably presume that a part of them at least re- 
mained to embrace the service of Dion. He preserved the acro- 
polis and fortifications of Ortygia just as they were, only garrison- 
ed by troops obeying his command instead of that of Dionysius. 
His victory made itself felt in abundant presents to his own 
friends and soldiers ;2 but to the people of Syracuse, it produced 
nothing better than a change of masters. 

It was not indeed the plan of Dion to constitute a permanent 
despotism. He intended to establish himself king, but to grant 
to the Syracusans what in modern times would be called a consti 
tution. Having imbibed from Plato and the Academy as well as 
from his own convictions and tastes, aversion toa pure democracy, 
he had resolved to introduce a Lacedemonian scheme of mixed 
government, combining king, aristocracy, and people, under certain 
provisions and limitations. Of this general tenor are the recom- 
mendations addressed both to him, and to the Syracusans after his 
death, by Plato; who however seems to contemplate, along with 
the political scheme, a Lykurgean reform of manners and prac- 
tice. To aid in framing and realizing his scheme, Dion sent to 
Corinth to invite counsellors and auxiliaries; for Corinth was 
suitable to his views, not simply as mother city of Syracuse, but 
also as a city thoroughly oligarchical.? 


! Plutarch, Dion, ο. 52. Τοῦ μέντοι περὶ τὰς ὁμιλίας ὄγκου καὶ τοῦ πρὸ 
τὸν ὁῆμον ἀτενοὺς ἐφιλονείκει μηδὲν ὑφελεῖν μηδὲ χαλάσαι 
καίτοι τῶν πραγμάτων αὐτῷ yapit¢ ἐνδεῶν ὄντων, καὶ Πλάτωνος ἐπιτιμῶν 
τος, etc. 

3 Plutarch, Dion, c. 52. 
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That these intentions on the part of Dion were sincere, we 
need not question. They had been originally conceived without 
any views of acquiring the first place for himself, during the life 
of the elder Dionysius, and were substantially the same as those 
which he had exhorted the younger Dionysius to realize, imme- 
diately after the death of the father. They are the same as he 
had intended to further by calling in Plato, —with what success, 
has been already recounted. But Dion made the fatal mistake of 
not remarking, that the state of things, both as to himself and as 
to Syracuse, was totally altered during the interval between 367 
B.c. and 3548.c. If at the former period, when the Dionysian 
dynasty was at the zenith of power, and Syracuse completely 
prostrated, the younger Dionysius could have been persuaded 
spontaneously and without contest or constraint to merge his own 
despotism in a more liberal system, even dictated by himself — 
it is certain that such a free, though moderate concession, would 
at first have provoked unbounded gratitude, and would have had a 
chance (though that is more doubtful) of giving long-continued 
satisfaction. But the situation was totally different in 354 B.c., 
when Dion, after the expulsion of Apollokrates, had become mas- 
ter in Ortygia; and it was his mistake that he still insisted on ap- 
plying the old plans when they had become not merely unsuitable, 
but mischievous. Dion was not in the position of an established 
despot, who consents to renounce, for the public good, powers 
which every one knows he can retain, if he chooses ; nor were 
the Syracusans any longer passive, prostrate, and hopeless. They 
had received a solemn promise of liberty, and had been thereby 
inflamed into vehement action, -by Dion himself; who had beer 
armed by them with delegated powers, for the special purpose of 
putting down Dionysius. That under these circumstances Dion, 
instead of laying down his trust, should constitute himself king 
—even limited king—and determine how much liberty he 
would consent to allot to the Syracusans who had appointed him 
— this was a proceeding which they could not but resent as ἃ 
flagrant usurpation, and which he could orly hope to mair tain 
by force. 

The real conduct of Dion, however, was worse even than this 
He manifested no visible evidence of realizing even that fraction 
of popular liberty which had entered into his original scheme. 
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What exact promises he made, we do not know. But he main- 
tained his own power, the military force, and the despotic fortifica- 
tions, provisionally undiminished. And who could tell how long 
he intended to maintain them? That he really had in his mind 
purposes such as Plato! gives him credit for, I believe to be true. 
But he took no practical step towards them. He had resolved to 
accomplish them, not through persuasion of the Syracusans, but 
through his own power. This was the excuse which he probably 
made to himself, and which pushed him down that inclined plan‘ 
from whence there was afterwards no escape. 

It was not likely that Dion’s conduct would pass without a pro 
test. That protest came loudest from Herakleides; who, so long 
as Dion had been acting in the real service of Syracuse, had op- 
posed him in aculpable and traitorous manner — and who now 
again found himself in opposition to Dion, when opposition had 
become the side of patriotism as well as of danger. Invited by 
Dion to attend the council, he declined, saying that he was now 
nothing more than a private citizen, and would attend the public 
assembly along with the rest; a hint which implied, plainly as 
well as reasonably, that Dion also ought to lay down his power, 
now that the common enemy was put down.? The surrender of 
Ortygia had produced strong excitement among the Syracusans. 
They were impatient to demolish the dangerous stronghold erect- 
ed in that islet by the elder Dionysius ; they both hoped and ex- 
pected, moreover, to see the destruction of that splendid funeral 
monument which his son had built in his honor, and the arn with 
its ashes cast out. Now of these two measures, the first was 
one of pressing and undeniable necessity, which Dion ought to 
have consummated witho, ὧν moment’s delay; the second was 
compliance with a popular antipathy at that time natural, which 
would have served as an evidence that the old despotism stood 
condemned. Yet Dion did neither. It was Herakleides who cen- 
sured him, and moved for the demolition of the Dionysian Bastile ; 
thus having the glory of attaching his name to the measure 
eagerly performed by Timoleon eleven years afterwards, the mo- 
ment that he found himself master of Syracuse. Not only Dion 
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did not originate the overthrow of this dangerous stronghold, bat 
when Herakleides proposed it, he resisted him and prevented it 
from being done.! We shall find the same den serving for suc- 
cessive despots— preserved by Dion for them as well as for him- 
self, and only removed by the real liberator Timoleon. 

Herakleides gained extraordinary popularity among the Syra- 
cusans by his courageous and patriotic conduct. But Dion saw 
plainly that he could not, consistently with his own designs, per- 
mit such free opposition any longer. Many of his adherenta, 
looking upon Herakleides as one who ought not to have been 
spared on the previous occasion, were ready to put him to death 
at any moment; being restrained only by a special prohibition 
which Dion now thought it time to remove. Accordingly, with 
his privity, they made their way into the house of Herakleides, 
and slew him.? 

This dark deed abolished all remaining hope of obtaining Sy 
racusan freedom from the hands of Dion, and stamped him 88 
the mere successor of the Dionysian despotism. It was in vain 
that he attended the obsequies of Herakleides with his full milita- 
ry force, excusing his well-known crime to the people, on the plea, 
that Syracuse could never be at peace while two such rivals were 
both in active political life. Under the circumstances of the case, 
the remark was an insulting derision; though it might have been 
advanced with pertinence as a reason for sending Herakleides 
away, at the moment when he before spared him. Dion had now 
conferred upon his rival the melancholy honor of dying as a mar 
tyr to Syracusan freedom; and in that light he was bitterly 
mourned by the people. No man after this murder could think 
himself secure. Having once employed the soldiers as execu- 
tioners of his own political antipathies, Dion proceeded to lend 
himself more and more to their exigencies. He provided for them 
pay and largesses, great in amount, first at the cost of his oppo 


nents in the city, next at that of his friends, until at length discon- 


' Plutarch, Dion, c. 58. "Execra κατηγόρει tov Δίωνος ὅτι τὴν ἄκραν ot 
κατέσκαψε, καὶ τῷ δήμῳ Tov Διονυσίου τάφον ὡρμημένῳ λῦσαι Kai τὸν -exods 
ἐκβαλεῖν οὐκ ἐπέτρεψε, οἷς 
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gent became universal. Among the genera! body of the citizens, 
Dion became detested as a tyrant, and the more detested because 
he had presented himself as a liberator; while the soidiers also 
were in great part disaffected to him.' 

The spies and police of the Dionysian dynasty not having beer 
vet reéstablished, there was ample liberty at least of speech and 
censure; so that Dion was soon furnished with full indications a 
the sentiment entertained towards him. He became disquieted 
and irritable at this change of public feeling ;? angry with the 
people, yet at the same time ashamed of himself. The murder 
of Herakleides sat heavy on his soul. The same man whom he 
had spared before when in the wrong, he had now slain when is 
the right. The maxims of the Academy which had imparted to 
him so much self-satisfaction in the former act, could hardly fai 
to oceasion 2 proportionate sickness of self-reproach in the latter. 
Dion was not @ mere power-seeker, nor prepared for ali that 
endless apparatus of mistrustful precaution, indispensable to ἃ 
Grecian despot. When told that his life was in danger, he repli- 
ed that he would rather perish at once by the hands of the first 
assassin, than live in perpetual diffidence, towards friends as wel 
as enemies.3 

One thus too good for a despot, and yet unfit for a popular 
leader, could not remain long in the precarious position occupied 
by Dion. His intimate friend, the Athenian Kallippus, seeing 
that the man who could destroy him would become popular with 
the Syracusans as well as with a large portion of the soldiery, 
formed a conspiracy accordingly. He stood high in the contfi- 
dence of Dion, had been his companion during his exile as 
Athens, had accompanied him to Sicily, and entered Syracuse by 
his side. But Plato, anxious for the credit of the Academy, is 
earetul to inform us, that this inauspicious friendship arose, nat 


' Cornel. Nepos, Dion, c. 7 

* Cornelius Nepos, Dion, c.7. “Insuetus male audiendi,” ete. 
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out of fellowship in philosophy, but out of common hospitalities, 
and especially common initiation in the Eleusinian mysteries.' 
Brave and forward in battle, Kallippus enjoyed much credit with 
the soldiery. He was conveniently placed for tampering with 
them, and by a crafty stratagem, he even insured the unconscious 
connivance of Dion himself. Having learnt that plots were form- 
ed against his life, Dion talked about them to Kallippus, whe 
offered himself to undertake the part of spy, and by simulated 
partnership to detect as well as to betray the conspirators. Un- 
der this confidence, Kallippus had full licence for carrying on his 
intrigues unimpeded, since Dion disregarded the many warnings 
which reached him.2 Among the rumors raised out of Dion’s 
new position, and industriously circulated by Kallippus — one 
was, that he was about to call back Apollokrates, son of Dionys- 
ius, as his partner and successor to the despotism — as a substi- 
tute for the youthful son who had recently perished. By these 
and other reports, Dion became more and more discredited, while 
Kallippus secretly organized a wider circle of adherents. His 
plot however did not escape the penetration of Aristomaché and 
Areté; who having first addressed unavailing hints to Dion, 5: 
last took upon them to question Kallippus himself. ‘The latter 
not only denied the charge, but even confirmed his denial, at their 
instance, by one of the most solemn and terrific oaths recognized 
in Grecian religion ; going into the sacred grove of Demeter and 
Persephoné, touching the purple robe of the goddess, and taking 
in his hand a lighted torch. 

Inquiry being thus eluded, there came on presently the day of 
the Koreia: — the festival of these very Two goddesses in whose 
name and presence Kallippus had forsworn. This was the day 
which he had fixed for execution. The strong points of defence 


’ Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 333 F.: compare Plutarch, Dion, c. 17, 28, 54. 

Athenzus, on the contrary, states that Kallippus was a pupil of Plato, 
and fellow pupil with Dion in the school (Athenzus, xi. p. 508). 

The statement of Plato hardly goes so far as to negative the supposition 
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there, for a time greater or less. But it refutes the idea, that the friendship 
of Dion and Kallippus arose out of these philosophical tastes common té@ 
beth; which Athenzus seems to have intended to convey. 
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m Syracuse were confided beforehand to his principai adherents 
while his brother Philostrates! kept a trireme manned in the har- 
bor ready for flight in case the scheme should miscarry. Whiie 
Dion, taking no part in the festival, remained at borne, Kallippus 
caused his house to be surrounded by confidential soldiers, and 
then sent into it a select company of Zakynthians, unarmed, as if 
for the purpose of addressing Dion on business. These men. 
young and of distinguished muscular strength, being admitted in- 
to the house, put aside or intimidated the slaves, none of whom 
manifested any zeal or attachment. They then made their way 
up to Dion’s apartment, and attempted to throw him down and 
strangle him. So strenuously did he resit, however, that they 
found it impossible to kill him without arms; which they went 
perplexed how to procure, being airaid to open the doors, lest aid 
micht be introduced against them. At length one of their num- 
ber descended to a back-door, and procured from a Syracusan 
without, named Lykon, a short sword ; of the Laconian sort, and 
ef peculiar workmanship. With this weapon they put Dion to 
death2 They then seized Aristomaché and Areté, the sister and 
wife cf Dion. ‘These unfortunate women were cast into prison, 
where they were long detained, and where the latter was delivered 
of a posthumous son. 

‘Thus perished Dion, having lived only about a year after his 
expulsion of the Dionysian dynasty from Syracuse — but a year 
too long for his own fame. Notwithstanding the events of those 
iast months, there is no doubt that he was a man essentially dif 
fering from the class of Grecian despots : a man, not of aspirations 
purely personal, nor thirsting merely for multitudes of submissive 
eubjects and a victorious army — but with large public-minded pur- 
poses attached as coordinate to his own ambitious views. He 
wished to perpetuate his name as the founder of a polity, cast im 
something of the general features of Sparta; which, while it did 


! Plato alludes to the two brothers whom Dion made his friends at 
Athens, and who ultimately slew him; but without mentioning the name 
af either (Plato, Epistol. vii. p. 333 F ). 

The third Athenian — whose fidelity he emphatically contrasts with the 
falsehood of these two— appears to mean, himself — Plato. Compare pp 
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not shock Hellenic instincts, si.ould reach farther than political im» 
stitutions generally aim to do, 50 as to remodel the sentiments and 
habits of the citizens, on principles suited to philosophers like 
Platc. Brought up as Dion was from childhood at the court of 
the elder Dionysius, unused to that established legality, free 
speech, and habit of active citizenship, from whence a large por- 
tion of Hellenic virtue flowed — the wonder is how he acquired 
s@ much public conviction and true magnanimity of soul — not 
bow he missed acquiring more. The influence of Plate during 
his youth stamped his mature character; but that influence (as 
Plato himself tells us) found a rare predisposition in the pupil. 
Still, Dion had no experience of the working of a free and popular 
government. ‘The atmosphere in which his youth was passed 
was that of an energetic despotism ; while the aspiration which 
he imbibed from Plato was, to restrain and regularize that despot- 
ism, and to administer to the people a certain dose of political 
liberty, yet reserving tc himself the task of settling how much 
was good for them, and the power of preventing them from ar 
quiring more. 

How this project—the natural growth of Dion’s mind, for 
which his tastes and capacities were suited — was violently thrust 
gside through the alienated feelings of the younger Dionysius — 
has been already recounted. The position of Dion was now com- 
pletely altered. He became a banished, ill-used man, stung with 
contemptuous antipathy against Dionysius, and eager to put down 
his despotism over Syracuse. Here were new motives apparently 
falling in with the old project. But the conditions of the prek 
jem had altogether changed. Dion could not overthrow Diony- 
sius without “taking the Syracusan people into partnership ” (to 
use the phrase of Herodotus ! respecting the Athenian Kleisthe- 
nes) — without promising them full freedom, as an induce- 
ment for their hearty cooperation — without giving them arms, 
and awakening in them the stirring impulses of Grecian citizen- 
chip, all the more violent because they had been so long trodden 
down2 With these new allies he knew not how to deal. He had 


i Herodotus, v. 66. ἐσσούμενος δ᾽ ὁ Κλεισϑένης τὸν ὅημον προσεταιριζε- 
ται. 

2 Cicero de Officiis, ii.” ‘Acriores morsus intermissse libertatis quam 
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ho experionce of 8 free and jealous popular mind in persuasion, 
he was utterly unpractised: his manners were haughty and dis 
pleasing. Moreover, his kindred with the Dionysian family exk- 
posed him to antipathy from two different quarters. Like the 
Duke of Orleans (Egalite) at the end of 1792, in the first French 
Revolution — he was hated both by the royalists, because, though 
related to the reigning dynasty, he had taken an active part against 
it— and by sincere democrats, because they suspected him of ἃ 
design to put himself in its place. To Dion, such coalition of 
antipathies was a serious hinderance; presenting a strong basis 
of support for all his rivals, especially for the unscrupulous He- 
rakleides. ‘The bad treatment which he underwent both from the 
Syracusans and from Herakleides, during the time when the offi- 
cers of Dionysius still remained masters in Ortygia, has been 
already related. Dion however behaved, though not always with 
prudence, yet with so much generous energy against the common 
enemy, that he put down his rival, and maintained his ascendency 
unshaken, until the surrender of Ortygia. 

That surrender brought his power toa maximum. It was the 
turning-point and crisis of his life. A splendid opportunity was 
now opened, of earning for himself fame and gratitude. He 
might have attached his name to an act as sublime arid impressive 
as any in Grecian history, which, in an evil hour, he left te be 
performed in after days by Timoleon — the razing of the Diony- 
wian stronghold, and the erection of courts of justice on its site. 
We might have taken the lead in organizing, under the discussion 
and consent of the people, a good and free government, which, 
more or less exempt from defect as it might have been, would at 
rast have satisfied them, and would have spared Syracuse those 
ten years of suffering which intervened until Timoleon came to 
make the possibility a fact. Dion might have done all that Timo- 
leon did — and might have done it more easily, since he was less 
embarrassed both by the other towns in Sicily and by the Car- 
thaginians. Unfortunately he still thought himself strong enougaa 
to resume his original project. In spite of the spirit, kindled part- 
ly by himself, among the Syracusans — in spite of the repugnance, 
already unequivocally manifested, on the mere suspicion of his 
despotic designs — he fancied himself competent to treat ihe 
Syracusans as a tame ani passive herd; to carve out for them just 
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as much liberty as he thought right, and to require them to be 
satisfied with it; nay, even worse, to defer giving them any liber 
ty at all, on the plea, or pretence, of full consultation with advisers 
of his own choice. | 

Through this deplorable mistake, alike mischievous io Syracuse 
and to himself, Dion made his government one of pure force. He 
placed himself in a groove wherein he was fatally condemned te 
move on from bad to worse, without possibility of amendment. 
He had already made a martyr of Herakleides, and he would 
have been compelled to make other martyrs besides, had his life 
continued. It is fortunate for his reputation that his career was 
arrested so early, before he had become bad enough to forfeit that 
sympathy and esteem with which the philosopher Plato still mourns 
his death, appeasing his own disappointment by throwing the blame 
ot Dion’s failure on every one but Dion himself. 


CHAPTER LXXXV. 


SICILIAN AFFAIRS DOWN TO THE CLOSE OF THE EXPEDITION Οἱ 
TIMOLEON. Β. C. 353-336. 


THe assassination of Dion, as recounted in my last chapter, 
appears to have been skilfully planned and execuied for the pur- 
pose of its contriver, the Athenian Kallippus. Succeeding at 
once to the command of the soldiers, among whom he had before 
heen very popular, — and to the mastery of Ortygia,—he was 
practically supreme at Syracuse. We read in Cornelius Nepos, 
that after the assassination of Dion there was deep public sorrow, 
and a strong reaction in his favor, testified by splendid obsequies 
attended by the mass of the population.! But this statement is 
difficuit to believe; not merely because Kallippus long remained 
undisturbed master, but because he also threw into prison the fe 
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male relatives of Dion — his sister Aristomaché and Lis pregnant 
wife Areté, avenging by such act of malignity the false oath 
which he had so iately been compelled to take, in order to satisfy 
their suspicions.! Areté was delivered of a son in the prison. It 
would seem that these unhappy women were kept in confinement 
during all the time, more than a year, that Kallippus remained 
master. On his being deposed, they were released; when a Syra 
misan named Hiketas, a friend of the deceased Dion, affected to 
take them under his protection. After a short period of kind 
treatment, he put them on board a vessel to be sent to Peloponne 
sus, but caused them to be slain on the voyage, and their bodies 
te be sunk in the sea. To this cruel deed he is said to have been 
amstigated by the enemies of Dion; and the act shows but too 
plainiy how implacable those enemies were.? 

How Kallippus maintained himself in Syracuse —by what 
support, or violences, or promises — and against what difficulties 
he had to contend — we are nct permitted to know. He seems at 
first to have made promises of restoring liberty ; and we are even 
told, that he addressed a public letter to his country, the city of 
Athens ;? wherein he doubtless laid claim to the honors of tyran- 
nicide ; representing himself as the liberator of Syracuse. How 
this was received by the Athenian assembly, we are not informed. 
But to Plato and the frequenters of the Academy, the news of 
Dion’s death occasioned the most profound sorrow, as may still be 
read in the philosopher’s letters. 

Kallippus maintained himself for a year in full splendor aad 
dominion. Discontents had then grown up; and the friends of 
Dion — or perhaps the enemies of Kallippus assuming that name 
— showed themselves with force in Syracuse. However, Kallip- 
pus defeated them, and forced them to take refuge in Leontini ;4 of 
which town we presently find Hiketas despot. Encouraged probe 
ably by this success, Kallippus committed many enormities, and 
made himself so odious,° that the expelled Dionysian family be 
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gan to conceive hopes of recovering their dominion. He hag 
gone forth from Syracuse on an expedition against Katana; of 
which absence Hipparinus took advantage to effect his entry into 
Syracuse, at the head of a force suthcient, combined with popular 
discontent, to shut him out of the city. Kallippus speedily re 
turned, but was defeated by Hipparinus, and compelled to centent 
himself with the unprofitable exchange of Katana in place of 
Syracuse.! 

Hipparinus and Nyszus were the two sons of Dionysius the 
elder, by Aristomaché, and were therefore nephews of Dion. 
Though Hipparinus probably became master of Ortygia, ths 
strongest portion of Syracuse, yet it would appear that in the other 
portions of Syracuse there were opposing parties who contested 
his rule ; first, the partisans of Dionysius the younger, and of hia 
family — next, the mass who desired to get rid of both the fami- 
lies, and to establish a free popular constitution. Such is the state 
of facts which we gather from the letters of Plato. But we are 
too destitute of memorials to make cut anything distinct respect- 
ing the condition of Syracuse or of Sicily between 353 B. c. and 
344 B. c.— from the death of Dion to the invitation sent to Co 
rinth, which brought about the mission of Timoleon. We are as- 
sured generally that it was a period of intolerable conflicta, 
disorders, and suffering ; that even the temples and tombs were 
neglected ;3 that the people were everywhere trampled down by 
despots and foreign mercenaries ; that the despots were frequently 
overthrown by violence or treachery, yet only to be succeeded by 
others as bad or worse; that the multiplication of foreign soldiers, 
seldom regularly paid, spread pillage and violence everywhere.4 
rhe philosopher Plato — in a letter written about a year or more 
after the death of Dion (seemingly after the expulsion of Kallip- 
pus) and addressed to the surviving relatives and friends of the 
latter — draws a lamentable picture of the state both of Syracuse 
and Sicily. He goes so far as to say, that under the distraction 


' This seems to result from Plutarch, Dion, c. 58,compared with Diodor 
xvi. 36. 

® Plato, Epistol. viii. p. 353, 355, 356. 

> Plato, Epist. viii. 356 B. ἐλεῶν δὲ πατρίδα καὶ ἱερὼν ἀϑεραπευσίαν καὶ 
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and desolation which prevailed, the Hellenic race and language 
were likely to perish in the island, and give place to the Punic or 
Oscan.! He adjures the contending parties at Syracuse to avert 
this miserable issue by coming to a compromise, and by consti- 
tuting a moderate and popular government,— yet with some rights 
reserved to the ruling families, among whom he desires to see a 
fraternal partnership established, tripartite in its character; in- 
cluding Dionysius the younger (now at Lokri)— Hipparinus son 
of the elder Dionysius — and the son of Dion. On the absolute 
necessity of such compromise and concord, to preserve both peo- 
ple and despots from one common ruin, Plato delivers the most 
pathetic admonitions. He recommends a triple coordinate king- 
ship, passing by hereditary transmission in the families οὐ the 
three persons just named; and including the presidency of reli- 
gious ceremonies with an ample measure of dignity and venera- 
tion, but very little active political power. Advising that impar- 
tial arbitrators, respected by all, should be invoked to settle terms 
for the compromise, he earnestly implores each of the combatants 
to acquiesce peaceably in their adjudication.2 

To Plato,— who saw before him the line double of Spartan 
kings, the only hereditary kings in Greece,— the proposition of 
three coordinate kingly families did not appear at all impractica 
ble; nor indeed was it so, considering the small extent οἵ political 
power allotted tothem. But amidst the angry passions which 
then raged, and the mass of evil which had been done and suffered 
en ail sides, it was not likely that any pacific arbitrator, of what- 
“ver position or character, would find a hearing, or would be en- 
abled to effect any such salutary adjustment as had emanated from 
the Mantinean Demonax at Kyréné — between the discontented 
Kyreneans and the dynasty of the Battiad princes.3  Plato’s re- 
commendation passed unheeded. He died in 348-347 B. c., 
without seeing any mitigation of those Sicilian calamities which 


Plato, Epistol. viii. p. 353 Ἐς ....dvoréodar δ᾽ ὑπὸ τοῦ κύκλου τοῦτον 
καὶ τὸ τυραννικὸν ἅπαν καὶ τὸ δημοτικὸν γένος, HEEL δὲ, ἐάν TED τῶν εἰκό- 
τῶν γίγνηταί τι καὶ ἀπευκτῶν, σχεδὸν εἰς ἐρημίαν τῆς Ἑλληνικὴςφ 
φωνῆς Σικελία πᾶσα, Φοινίκων ἢ Ὀπικῶν μεταβαλοῦσα εἴς 
τινα δυναστεῖαν καὶ κράτος. Τούτων δὴ χρὴ πᾶσῃ προϑυμίᾳ πάνται 
s0d¢ ᾿λληνας τέμνειν φάρμακον. 

5 Plato, Epistol. viii. p. 356. ὃ Herodot. iv. 163 
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eaddened the last years of his long life. On the contrary, the 
condition of Syracuse grew worse instead of better. The youn: 
ger Dionysius contrived to effect his return, expelling Hipparinus 
and Nyseus from Ortygia, and establishing himself there again 
as master. As he had a long train of past humiliation to avenge, 
bis rule was of that oppressive character which the ancient pre- 
varb recognized as belonging to kings restored from exile.! 

Of all these princes descended from the elder Dionysius, ποὺ 
one inherited the sobriety and temperance which had contributed 
se much to his success. All of them are said to have been of 
drunken and dissolute habits ?—- Dionysius the younger, and his 
son Apollokrates, as well as Hipparinus and Nyszus. Hipparinuz 
was assassinated while in a fit οἵ intoxication; so that Nyszeusa 
became the representative of this family, until he was expelleg 
from Ortygia by the return of the younger Dionysius. 

That prince, since his first expulsicn from Syracuse, had chiefty 
resided at Lokri in Italy, of which city his mother Doris was ἃ 
native. It has already been stated that the elder Dionysius lad 
augmented and nursed up Lokri by every means in his power, as 
an appurtenance of his own dominion at Syracuse. He had added 
io its territory all the southernmost peninsula of Italy (compre- 
bended within a line drawn from the Gulf of Terina to that of 
Skylletium,) once belonging to Rhegium, Kaulonia, and Hippo 
nium. But though the power of Lokri was thus increased, it had 
ceased to be a free city, being converted into a dependency of ths 
Dionysian family.3 As such, it became the residence of ths 
second Dionysius, when he could no longer maintain himself is 
Syracuse. We know little of what he did; though we are told 
iat he revived a portion of the dismantled city of Rhegium un- 
der the name of Pheebia.t Rhegium itself reappears shortly 
afterwards as a community under its own name, and was prot 
ably reconstituted at the complete downfall of the second Dio 


nysius. 
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The season between 356-346 B. c., was one of great pressure 
and suffering for all the Italiot Greeks, arising from the increased 
power of the inland Lucanians and Bruttians. These Bruttians, 
who occupied the southernmost Calabria, were a fraction detached 
from the general body of Lucanians and self-emancipated ; having 
consisted chiefly of indigenous rural serfs in the mountain com- 
munities, who threw off the sway of their Lucanian masters, and 
formed an independent aggregate for themselves. These men, 
especially in the energetic effort which marked their early inde- 
pendence, were formidable enemies of the Greeks on the coast, 
from Tarentum to the Sicilian strait; and more than a match even 
for the Spartans and Epirots invited over by the Greeks as 
auxiliaries. 

It appears that the second Dionysius, when he retired to Lokri 
after the first loss of his power at Syracuse, soon found his rule 
unacceptable and his person unpopular. He maintained himself, 
seemingly from the beginning, by means of two distinct citadels 
in the town, with a standing army under the command of the 
Spartan Pharax, a man of profligacy and violence.! The con- 
duct of Dionysius became at last so odious, that nothing short of 
extreme force could keep down the resentment of the citizens. 
We read that he was in the habit of practising the most licentious 
outrage towards the marriageable maidens of good family in 
Lokri. ‘The detestation thus raised against him was repressed by 
his superior force — not, we may be sure, without numerous cru- 
elties perpetrated against individual persons who stood on their 
defence — until the moment arrived when he and his son Apollo- 
Krates effected their second return to Ortygia. To ensure so 
important an acquisition, Dionysius diminished his military force 
at Lokri, where he at the same time left his wife, his two daugh- 
ters, and his youthful son. But after his departure, the Lokrians 
rose in insurrection, overpowered the reduced garrison, and took 


* Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 11; Compar. Timoleon and Paul. Emil. c. 2; 
Theopompus ap. Athene. xii. p. 536; Plutarch, Reipub. Gerend. Preecept 
p. 821 D. About the two citadels in Lokri, see Livy, xxix. 6. 

It may have been probably a predatory fleet in the service of the younger 
Dionysius, which Livy mentions to have been ravaging about this time the 
coast of Latium, codperating with the Gauls against portions of the Ro 
man territory (Livy, vii. 25, 26). 
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captive these unortunate members of his family. Upon then 
guikless heads fell all the terrors of retaliation for the enormities 
of the despot. It was in vain that both Dionysius himself, and 
the Tarentines! supplicated permission to redeem the captives 
at the highest ransom. In vain was Lokri besieged, and its ter- 
ritory desolated. The Lckrians could neither be seduced by 
bribes, nor deterred by threats, from satiating the full extremity 
οἵ vindictive fury. After multiplied cruelties and brutalities, the 
wife and family of Dionysius were at length relieved from farther 
suffering by being strangled.2 With this revolting tragedy termi- 
nated the inauspicious marital connection begun between the elder 
Dionysius and the oligarchy of Lokri. 

By the manner in which Dionysius exercised his power at 
Lokri, we may judge how he would behave at Syracuse. The 
Syracusans endured more evil than ever, without knowing where 
to lock for help. Hiketas the Syracusan (once the friend of Dion, 
ultimately the murderer of the slain Dion’s widow and sister), 
had now established himself as despot at Leontini. To him they 
turned as an auxiliary, hoping thus to obtain force suflicient for 
the expulsion of Dionysius. Hiketas gladly accepted the propo 
sition, with full purpose of reaping the reward of such expuision, 
when achieved, for himself. Moreover, a formidable cloud was 
now gathering from the side of Carthage. What causes had ren- 
dered Carthage inactive for the last few years, while Sicily was 
so weak and disunited — we de not know; but she had now bee 
come once more aggressive, extending her alliances among the 
iespots of the island, and pouring in a large force and fleet, so aa 
to menace the independence both of Sicily and of Southern Italy3 
The appearance of this new enemy drove the Syracusans to des- 
pair, and left them no hope of safety except in assistance from 
Corinth. To that city they sent a pathetic and urgent appeal, 
setting forth both the actual suffering and the approaching peril 


᾿ It would appear that relations of amity, or amicable dependence, still 
subsisted between Dionysius the younger and the Tarentines. There waa 
seen, in the prytaneum or government-house of T'arentum, a splendid chan 
delier wits three hundred and sixty-five burners, a present from Dionysias 
(Euphorion, ap. Athenzum, xv. p. 700). - 
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from without. And such indeed was the peril, that even toa 
ealm observer, it might well seem as if the mournful prophecy of 
Plato was on the point of receiving fulfilment — Hellenism as 


well as freedom becoming extinct on the island. 

To the invocation of Corinthian aid, Hiketas was a party; yet 
an unwilling party. He had made up his mind that for his pur- 
pose, it was better to join the Carthaginians, with whom he had 
aiready opened negotiations — and to employ their forces, first in 
expelling Dionysius, next in ruling Syracuse for himself. But 
these were schemes not to be yet divulged: accordingly, Hiketas 
affected to cencur in the pressing entreaty sent by the Syracusans 
to Corinth, intending from the beginning to frustrate its success.! 
He expected indeed that the Corinthians would themselves decline 
compliance : for the enterprise proposed to them was full of dif- 
ficulty ; they had neither injury to avenge, nor profit to expect; 
while the force of sympathy, doubtless not inconsiderable, with a 
suffering colony, would probably be neutralized by the unsettled 
and degraded condition into which all Central Greece was now 
rapidly sinking, under the ambitious strides of Philip of Macedon. 

The Syracusan envoys reached Corinth at a favorable moment. 
But it is melanchcly to advert to the aggregate diminution of Gre- 
cian power, as compared with the time when (seventy years be- 
fore) their forefathers had sent thither to solicit aid against the 
besieging armament of Athens; a time when Athens, Sparta, and 
Syracuse herself, were all in exuberant vigor as well as unim- 
paired freedom. However, the Corinthians happened at this 
juncture to have their hands as well as their minds tolerably tree, 
so that the voice of genuine affliction, transmitted from the most 
esteemed of all their colonies, was heard with favor and sympa- 
thy. A decree was passed, heartily and unanimously, to grant the 
aid solicited.? 

The next step was to choose a leader. But a leader was not 
easily found. ‘The enterprise presented little temptation, with 
janger and difficulty abundant as well as certain. The hopeless 
discord of Syracuse for years past, was well known to all the 
leading Corinthian politicians or generals. Of all or most of 
these, the names were successively put up by the archons ; but all 
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with one accord declined. At length, while the archorz hesitated 
whom to fix upon, an unknown voice in the crowd pronounced the 
name of Timoleon, son of Timodemus. The mover seemed 
prompted by divine inspiration ;' so little obvious was the choice, 
and so preeminently excellent did it prove. ‘Timoleon was 
named — without difficulty, and without much intention of doing 
him hcnor — to a post which all the other leading men declined. 

Some points must be here noticed in the previous history of 
this remarkable man. He belonged to an illustrious family in 
Corinth, and was now of mature age — perhaps about fifty. He 
was distinguished no less for his courage than for the gentleness 
of his disposition. Little moved either by personal vanity or by 
ambition, he was devoted in his patriotism, and unreserved in his 
hatred of despots as well as of traitors.2) The government of 
Corinth was, and always had been, oligarchical; but it was a 
regular, constitutional, oligarchy ; while the Corinthian antipathy 
against despots was of old standing’ — hardly less strong than 
that of democratical Athens. As a soldier in the ranks of Co 
rinthian hoplites, the bravery of Timoleon, and his submission to 
discipline, were alike remarkable. 

These points of his character stood out the more forcibly from 
contrast with his elder brother Timophanes ; who possessed the 
soldierlike merits of bravery and energetic enterprise, but com- 
bined with them an unprincipled ambition, and an unscrupulous 
prosecution of selfish advancement at all cost to others. The 
military qualities of Timophanes, however, gained for him se 
much popularity, that he was placed high as an officer in the Co- 
rinthian service. ‘Timoleon, animated with a fuli measure of 
brotherly attachment, not only tried to screen his defects as well 
as to set off his merits, but also incurred the greatest perils for 
the purpose of saving his life. Ina battle against the Argeiangs 
and Kleonzans, Timophanes was commanding the cavalry, when 
his horse, being wounded, threw him on the ground, very neat 


* Plutarch, Timoleon, ὁ. 3. ἀλλὰ Seow τινος, ὡς ἔοικεν, εἰς νουν ἐμβαλόν. 
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io the enemy. The remaining horsemen fled, leaving their come 
mander to what seemed certain destruction; but Timoleon, whs 
Was serving among the hoplites, rushed singly forth from the ranks 
with his utmost speed, and covered Timophanes with his shield, 
when th enemy were just about to pierce him. He made head 
singlehanded against them, warding off numerous spears and 
darta, and successfully protected his fallen brother until succor ar- 
rived; though at the cost of several wounds to himself.! 

This act of generous devotion raised great admiration towards 
Fimoleon. But it also procured sympathy for Timophanes, whe 
less deserved it. The Corinthians had recently incurred great 
risk of seeing their city fall into the hands οἵ their Athenian 
nilies, who had laid a plan te seize it, but were disappointed 
through timely netice given at Corinth.2 To arm the people be- 
ing regarded as dangerous to the existing oligarchy,’ it was judg- 
ed expedient to equip ἃ standing force of four hundred paid for- 
sion soldiers, and establish them as a permanent garrison in the 
strong and lofty citadel. ‘The command of this garrison, with the 
mastery of the fort, was intrusted to Timophanes. A worse 
choice could not have been made. The new commander — se- 
conded not only by his regiment and his strong position, but also 


by some violent partisans whom he took into his pay and armed, 
among the poorer citizens — speedily stood forth as despot, taking 
the whole government into his own hands. He seized numbers 
af the chief citizens, probably all the members cf the oligarchi- 
eal councils who resisted bis orders, and put them to death with- 
-at even form of trial.4 Now, when it was too late, the Corm 
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thians repented of the mistaken vote which had raised up a now 
Periander among them. But to Timoleon, the crimes of his 
brother occasioned an agony of shame and sorrow. He first went 
up to the acropolis! to remonstrate with him; conjuring him em- 
phatically, by the most sacred motives public as weil as private, 
to renounce his disastrous projects. ‘Timophanes repudiated the 
appeal with contempt. Timoleon had now to choose between his 
brother and his country. Again he went to the acropolis, accom- 
panied by /¥schylus, brother of the wife of ‘Timophanes — by 
the prophet Orthagoras, his intimate friend — perhaps also by an- 
other friend named Telekleides. Admitted into the presence of 
Timophanes, they renewed their prayers and supplications ; urg- 
ing him even yet to recede from his tyrannical courses. But al 
their pleading was without effect. Timophanes first laughed them 
to scorn; presently, he became exasperated, and would hear no 
more. Finding words unavailing, they now drew their swords 
and put him to death. Timoleon lent no hand in the deed, but 
stood a little way off, with his face hidden, and ina flood of tears.? 

With the life of Timophanes passed away the despotism which 
had already begun its crushing influence upon the Corinthians. 
The mercenary force was either dismissed, or placed in safe 
hands; the acropolis became again part of a free city; the 
Corinthian constitution was revived as before. In what 
manner this change was accomplished, or with what measure 
of violence it was accompanied, we are left in ignorance ; for 

1 Plutarch, Timoleon, ὁ. 4. αὖϑις ἀνέβη πρὸς τὸν ἀδελφὸν, ete. 

® Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 4; Cornelius Nepos, Timol. c. 1; Plutarch, 
Reipub. Gerend. Precept. p. 808 A. That Telekleides was present and 
took part in the deed — though Plutarch directly names only /Eschylus and 
Orthagoras — seems to be implied in an indirect allusion afterwards (c. 7), 
where Telekleides says to Timoleon after his nomination to the Sicilian 
command, Ἂν viv καλῶς ἀγωνίσῃς τύραννον ἀνῃρηκέναι δόξομεν ὃν δὲ 
φαυλῶς, ἀδελφόν. 

The presence of the prophet seems to show, that they had just Seen 


offering sacrifice, to ascertain the will of the gods respecting what they 
were about to do. 

Neos says that Timoleon was not actually present at the moment of his 
brother’s death, but stood out of the room to prevent assistance from arriv: 
ing. 

Diodorus (xvi. 65) states that Timoleon slew his brother in the marks 
place. But the account of Plutarch appears preferable. 
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futarch tells us hardly anything except what personaily concerns 
fimoleon. We learn however that the expressions of joy among 
the citizens, at the death of Timophanes and the restoration of the 
constitution, were vehement and universal. So strongly did this 
tide of sentiment run, as to carry along with it, in appearance, 
even those who really regretted the departed despotism. Afraid 
to say what they really felt about the deed, these men gave only 
the more abundant utterance to their hatred of the doer. ‘Though 
it was good that Timophanes should be killed (they said), yet thas 
he should be killed by his brother, and his brother-in-law, was a 
deed which tainted both the actors with inexpiable guilt and abome 
ination. The majority of the Corinthian public, however, as well 
as the most distinguished citizens, took a view completely oppo- 
site. They expressed the warmest admiration as weli for the doer 
as for the deed. They extolled the combination of warm family 
affection with devoted magnanimity and patriotism, each in its 
right place and properly balanced, which marked the conduct of 
Timoleon. He had displayed his fraternal affection by encoun- 
tering the greatest perils in the battie, in order to preserve the 
life of Timophanes. But when that brother, instead of an inno- 
cent citizen, became the worst enemy of Corinth, Timoleon had 
then obeyed the imperative call of patriotism, to the disregard not 
less of his own comfort and interest than of fraternal affection.! 

Such was the decided verdict pronounced by the majority —a 
majority as well in value as in number — respecting the behavior of 
Timoleon. In his mind, however, the general strain of encomium 
was not sufficient to drown, or even to compensate, the language of 
reproach, in itself so much more pugent, which emanated from the 
minority. Among that minority too was found one person whose 
single voice told with profound impression — his mother Dema: 
risté, mother also of the slain Timophanes. Demaristé not only 
thought of her murdered son with the kneenest maternal sorrow, 
but felt intense horror and execration for the authors of the deed. 
She imprecated curses on the head of Timoleon, refused even tc 
see him again, and shut her doors against his visits, in spite of 
earnest supplications. 

There wanted nothing more to render Timoleon thoroughly 


‘ Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 5. 
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miserable, amidst the almost universal gratitude of Corinth. Οἱ 
his strong fraternal affection for Timophanes, his previous conduci 
leaves no doubt. Such affection had to be overcome before he ac- 
companied his tyrannicidal friends to the acropolis, and doubtless 
flowed back with extreme bitterness upon his soul, after the deed 
was done. But when to this internal source of distress, was add- 
ed the sight of persons who shrank from contact with him as a 
fratricide, together with the sting of the maternal Erinnys — he 
became agonized even to distraction. Life was odious to him; he 
refused for some time all food, and determined to starve himself 
to death. Nothing but the pressing solicitude of friends prevent- 
ed him from executing the resolve. But no consoling voice could 
impart to him spirit for the duties of public life. He fled the city 
and the haunts of men, buried himself in solitude amidst his fields 
in the country, and refrained from seeing or speaking to any one. 
For several years he thus hid himself like a self-condemned crim- 
inal ; and even when time had somewhat mitigated the intensity of 
his anguish, he still shunned every prominent position, performing 
nothing more than his indispensable duties as a citizen. An interval 
of twenty years! had now elapsed from the death of ‘Timophanes, 
to the arrival of the Syracusan application for aid. During all 
this time, Timoleon, in spite of the sympathy and willingness of 
admiring fellow-citizens, had never once chosen to undertake any 
important command or office. At length the vox Dei is heard, 
unexpectedly, amidst the crowd; dispelling the tormenting night- 
mare which had so long oppressed his soul, and restoring him to 
healthy and honorable action. 

There is no doubt that the conduct of ‘Timoleon ana Aéschylus 
in killing Timophanes was in the highest degree tutelary to Cor- 
inth. The despot had already imbrued his hands in the blood of 
his countrymen, and would have been condemned, by fatal neces- 
sity, to go on from bad to worse, multiplying the number of vic- 
tims, as a condition of preserving his own power. ‘To say that 
the deed ought not to have been done by near relatives, was tan- 
tamount to saying, that it ought not to have been done at all; for 
none but near relatives could have obtained that easy access 
which enabled them to effect it. And even Timoleon and Auschy- 
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fas could not make the attempt without the greatest hazard to 
themselves. Nothing was more likely than that the death of 
Timophanes would be avengedton the spot; nor are we told how 
they escaped such vengeance from ‘the soldiers at hand. It has 
been already stated that the contemporary sentiment towards Ti- 
moleon was divided between admiration of the heroic patriot, and 
abhorrence of the fratricide ; yet with a large preponderance on 
the side of admiration, especially in the highest and best minds. 
In modern times the preponderance would be in the opposite 
scale. The sentiment of duty towards family covers a larger 
proportion of the field of morality, as compared with obligations 
towards country, than it did in ancient times; while that intense 
antipathy against a despot who overtops and overrides the laws, 
regarding him as the worst of criminals — which stood in the 
foreground of the ancient virtuous feeling — has now disappeared. 
Usurpation of the supreme authority is regarded generally among 
the European public as a crime, only where it displaces an estab- 
lished king already in possession ; where there is no king, the suc- 
cessful usurper finds sympathy rather than censure : and few rea- 
ders would have been displeased with Timoleon, had he even sec- 
onded his brother’s attempt. But in the view of Timoleon and 
of his age generally, even neutrality appeared in the light of 
treason to his country, when no other man but him could rescue 
her from the despot. This sentiment is strikingly embodied in 
the comments of Plutarch; who admires the fraternal tyranni- 
eide, as an act of sublime patriotism, and only complains that the 
internal emotions of Timoleon were not on a level with the subli- 
mity of the act ; that the great mental suffering which he endur- 
ed afterwards, argued an unworthy weakness of character ; that 
the conviction of imperative patriotic duty, having been once de- 
hiberately adopted, ought to have steeled him against scruples, and 
preserved him from that after-shame and repentance which spoiled 
half the glory of an heroic act. The antithesis, between Plu- 
tarch and the modern European point of view, is here pointed ; 
though I think his criticism unwarranted. There is no reason to 
presume that Timoleon ever felt ashamed and repentant for hav- 
ing killed his brother. Placed in the mournful condition of a man 
agitated by conflicting sentiments, and obeying that which he 
deemed to carry the most sacred obligation, he of necessity suf- 
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fered from the violation of the other. Probably the retlectioo 
that he had himself saved the life of Timophanes, only that the 
latter might destroy the liberties of his country — contributed 
materially to his ultimate resolution; a resolution, in which 
4Eschylus, another near relative, took even a larger share than he. 

it was in this state of mind that Timoleon was called upon te 
take the command of the auxiliaries for Syracuse. As soon as 
the vote had passed, Telekleides addressed to him a few words, 
emphatically exhorting him to strain every nerve, and to show 


ti 


what he was worth — with this remarkable point in conciusion — 
“If you now come off with success and glory, we shall pass 
for having slain a despot; if you fail, we shall be held as fratri- 
cides.”! 

He immediately commenced his preparation of ships and sol- 
diers. But the Corinthians, though they had resolved on the ex- 
pedition, were not prepared either to vote any considerable sub- 
sidy, or to serve in large numbers as volunteers. ‘The means of 
Timoleon were so extremely limited, that he was unable to equip 
more than seven triremes, to which the Korkyzans (animated by 
common sympathy for Syracuse, as of old in the time of the des- 
pot Hippokrates?) added two more, and the Leukadians one. 


Nor could he muster more than one thousand soldiers, reinforced 
afterwards on the voyage to twelve hundred. A few of the 
principal Corinthians — Eukleides, Telemachus and Neon, among 
them — accompanied him. But the soldiers seem to have beep 
chiefly miscellaneous mercenaries, —some of whom had served 
under the Phokians in the Sacred war (recently brought to a 
close), and had incurred so much odium as partners in the spolia- 


Plutarch, Timoleon, ¢.7. Diodorus (xvi. 65) states this striking anti 
thesis as if it was put by the senate to Timoleon, on conferring upon him 
the new command. He represents the application from Syracuse as haviug 
come to Corinth shortly after the death of Timophanes, and while the trial 
of Timoleon was yet pending. He says that the senate nominated Timo 
leon to the command, in order to escape the necessity of pronouncing sen 
tence one way or the other. 


I follow the account of Plutarch, as preferable, in recognizing a long in 
terval between the death of Timophanes and the application “om Syracuse 


an interval of much mental suffering to Timoleon. 
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tion of the Delphian temple, that they were glad to taxe foreigz 
service anywhere.! 

Some enthusiasm was indeed required to determine volunteers 
in an enterprise of which the formidable difficulties, and the 
doubtful reward, were obvious from the beginning. ‘But even be- 
fore the preparations were completed, news came which seemed to 
render it all but hopeless. Hiketas sent a second mission, re 
tracting all that he said in the first, and desiring that no expedi 
tion might be sent from Corinth. Not having received Corinthian 
aid in time (he said), he had been compelled to enter J alliance 
with the Carthaginians, who would not permit any Corinthian 
soldeirs to set foot in Sicily. This communication, greatly exas- 
perating the Corinthians against Hiketas, rendered them more 
hearty in votes to put him down. Yet their zeal for active ser- 
vice, far from being increased, was probably even abated by the 
aggravation of obstacles thus revealed. It Timoleon even reach- 
ed Sicily, he would find numberless enemies, without a single 
friend of importance : — for without Hiketas, the Syracusan peo- 
ple were almost helpless. But it now seemed impossible that 
Timoleon with his small force could ever touch the Sicilian 
shore, in the face of a numerous and active Carthaginian fleet.2 

While human circumstances thus seemed hostile, the gods held 
out to Timoleon the most favorable signs and omens. Not only 
did he receive an encouraging answer at Delphi, but while he was 
actually in the temple, a fillet with intertwined wreaths and sym 
pols of victory fell from one of the statues upon his head. The 
priestesses of Persephoné learnt from the goddess in a dream, 
that she was about to sail with T imoleon for Sicily, her own fa- 
vorite island. Accordingly he caused a new special trireme to be 
fitted out, sacred to the Two goddesses (Démétér and Persepho- 
né) who were about to accompany him. And when, after leaving 
Korkyra, the squadron struck across for a night voyage to the 
Italian coast, this sacred trireme was seen illumined bya blaze of 
light from heaven ; while a burning torch on high, similar to that 


1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 8, 11, 12, 30; Diodor, xvi. 66; Plutarch, Ser 
Num. Vind. p.552. In the Aristotelian treatise, Rhetorica ad Alexandrum, 
g. 9, Timoleon is said to have had nine shits. 
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which was usuaily carried in the Eleusinian mysteries, ran 
with the ship and guided the pilot to the proper landing place at 
Metapontum. Such manifestations of divine presence and en- 
couragemert, properly certified and commented upon by ths 
prophets, rendered the voyage one of universal hopefulness to the 
earmament.! 
These hopes, however, were sadly damped, when after disre- 
garding a formal notice from a Carthaginian man-of-war, they 
sailed down the coast of Italy and at last reached Rhegium, 
This city, having been before partially revived under the name 
of Phoebia, by the younger Dionysius, appears now as reconsti 
tuted under its cold name and with its full former autonomy, since 
the overthrow of his rule at Lokri and in Italy generally. 
Twenty Carthaginian triremes, double the force of ‘Timoleon, 
were found at Rhegium awaiting his arrival — with envoys from 
Hiketas aboard These envoys came with what they pretended 
io be good news. “ Hiketas had recently gained a capital victory 
over Dionysius, whom he had expelled from most part of Syra- 
euse, and was now blocking up in Ortygia; with hopes of soon 
starving him out, by the aid of a Carthaginian fleet. The com- 
mon enemy being thus at the end of his resources, the war could 
not be prolonged. Hiketas therefore trusted that Timoleon would 
send back to Corinth his fleet and troops, now become suverfiuous. 
if Timoleon would do this, he (Hiketas) would be delighted to see 
him personally at Syracuse, and would gladly consult him in the 
resettlement of that unhappy city. But he could not admit the 
Corinthian armament into the island; moreover, even had he 
been willing, the Carthaginians peremptorily forbade it, and were 
prepared, in case of need, to repel it with their superior naval force 
gow in the strait.”2 
The game which Hiketas was playing with the Carthaginians 
now stood plainly revealed, to the vehement indignation of the 
armament. Instead of being their friend, or even neutral, he was 
nothing less than a pronounced enemy, emancipating Syracuse 
from Dionysius only to divide it between himself and the Car- 
thaginians. Yet with all the ardor of the armament, it was im 


’ Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 8; Diodor. xvi. 66. 
* Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 2; Diodor. xvi. 68. 
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possible to cross the strait in opposition to an enemy’s fleet of dou- 
ble force. Accordingly Timoleon resorted to a stratagem, in 
which the leaders and people of Rhegium, eagerly sympathizing 
with his projects of Sicilian emancipation, cooperated. In an in- 
terview with the envoys of Hiketas as well as with the Cartha- 
ginian commanders, he affected to accept the conditions prescribed 
by Hiketas ; admitting at once that it was useless to stand out. 
But he at the same time reminded them, that he had been in- 
trusted with the command of the armament for Sicilian purposes, 
— and that he should be a disgraced man, if he now conducted it 
back without touching the island; except under the pressure of 
some necessity not merely real, but demonstrable to all and at- 
tested by unexceptionable witnesses. He therefore desired them 
to appear, along with him, before the public assembly of Rhegium, 
a neutral city and common friend of both parties. They would 
then publicly repeat the communication which they had already 
made to him, and they would enter into formal engagement for the 
good treatment of the Syracusans, as soon as Dionysius seins be 
expelled. Such proceeding would make the people of Rhegium 
witnesses on both points. ‘They would testify on his (Timoleon’s) 
behalf, when he came to defend himself at Corinth, that he had 
turned his back only before invincible necessity, and that he had 
exacted everything in his power in the way οἵ guarantee for 
Syracuse ; they would testify also on behalf of the Syracusans, in 
ease the guarantee now given should be hereafter evaded. 
Neither the envoys of Hiketas, nor the Carthaginian comman- 
ders, had any motive to decline what seemed to them an unmean- 
ing ceremony. Both of them accordingly attended, along with 
‘Timoleon, before the public assembly of Rhegium formally con- 
vened. The gates of the city were closed (a practice usual during 
the time of a public assembly): the Carthaginian men-of-war lay 
as usual near at hand, but in no state for immediate movement, 
and perhaps with many of the crews ashore; since all chance of 
hostility seemed to be past. What had been already communi. 
cated to Timoleon from Hiketas and the Carthaginians, was now 
repeated in formal deposition before the assembly ; the envoys of 
Hiketas probably going into the case more at length, with certain 
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ficurishes of speech prompted dy their own vanity. ‘Timoleon 
stood by as an attentive listener; but before he could rise to reply, 
various Rhegine speakers came forward with comments or ques- 
tions, which called up the envoys again. A long time was thus 
insensibly wasted, ‘l'imoleon often trying to get an opportunity to 
speak, but being always apparently constrained to give way to 
some obtrusive Rhegine. During this long time, however, his 
triremes in the harbor were not idle. Une by one, with as little 
noise as possible, they quitted their anchorage and rowed out to 
sea, directing their course towards Sicily. The Carthaginian 
fieet, though seeing this proceeding, neither knew what it meant, 
nor had any directions to prevent it. At length the other Gre- 
Gian triremes were all afloat and in progress; that of Timoleon 
alone remaining in the harbor. Intimation being secretly given 
to him as he sat in the assembly, he sitpped away trom the crowd, 
his friends concealing his escape—and got aboard immediately. 
His absence was not discovered at first, the debate continuing aa 
if he were still present, and intentionally prolonged by the Rhe- 
gine speakers. At length the truth could no longer be kept back. 
The envoys and the Carthaginians found out that the assembly 
and the debate were mere stratagems, and that their real enemy 
had disappeared. But they found it out too late. Timoleon with 
his triremes was already on the voyage to Tauromenium in Sici- 
ly, where all arrived safe and without opposition. Overreached 
and humiliated, his enemies left the assembly in vehement wrath 
against the Rhegines, who reminded them that Carthaginians 
ought to be the last to complain of deception in others.! 
The well-managed stratagem, whereby Timoleon had overcome 
a difficuity to all appearance insurmountable, exalted both his own 
fame and the spirits of his soldiers. They were now safe in Sici- 
ly, at Tauromenium, a recent settlement near the site of the 
ancient Naxos: receiving hearty welcome from Andromachus, the 
leading citizen of the place — whose influence was so mildly ex- 
ercised, and gave such complete satisfaction, that it continued 
through and after the reform of Timoleon, when the citizens might 
certainly have swept it away if they had desired. Andromachus, 
having been forward in inviting Timoleon to come, now prepared 
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ἐρ coéperate with him, and returned a spirited reply to the menacee 
sent over from Rhegium by the Carthaginians, after they βρὲ 
vainly pursued the Corinthian squadron to Tauremenium. | 
But Andromachus and Tauromenium were but petty auxiliaries 
compared with the enemies against whom Timoleon had to coo 
tend: enemies now more formidable than ever. Fer Hiketaa, 
‘neensed with the stratagem practised at Rhegium, and apprehen 
aive of interruption te the blockade which he was carrying of 
against Ortygia, sent for an additio nal squadron of Carthaginiar 
sen-of-war to Syracuse; the harbor of which place was presently 
completely beset.t A large Carthaginian land force was alse 
acting under Hanno in the western regions of the island, with 
considerable success against the Campanians of Mntella and others.* 
The Sicilian towns had their native despots, Mamerkus at Katané 
— Leptines at Apollonia ὃ --- Nikodemus at Kentoripa — Apollo- 
niades at Agyrium 4 — from whom Timoleon could expect no aad, 
except in so far as they might feel predominant fear of the Car- 
thaginians. And the Syracusans, even when they heard of his 
arrival at Tauromenium, scarcely ventured to induige hopes of 
serious relief from such a handful of men, against the formidable 
array of Hiketas and the Carthaginians under their wails. More- 
ever, what guarantee had they that Timoleon would turn out bet- 
ter than Dion, Kallippus, and others before him? seductive 
promisers of emancipation, who, if they succeeded, forgot the words 
by which they had won men’s hearts, and thought only ot appro 
priating to themselves the sceptre of the previous despot, pUraaps 
even aggravating all that was bad in his rule? Suci was tis 
esestion asked by many a suffering citizen of Syracuse, amidss 


that despair and sickness of heart which made the name of a 
armed liberator sound only like a new deceiver and 8 new scourges 

Tt was by acts alone that Timoleon could retute such weit 
grounded suspicions. But at first, no one believed in him; ΤΣ 
could he escape the baneful effects of that mistrust which his pre- 
decessors had everywhere inspired. The messengers τον he 
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sent round were so coldly received, that he seemed likely ἐν find 
no allies beyond the walls of Tauromenium. 

At length one invitation, of great importance, reached him — 
from the town of Adranum, about forty miles inland from Tauro- 
menium; ἃ native Sikel town, seemingly in part hellenized, in- 
considerable in size, but venerated as sacred to the god Adranus, 
whose worship was diffused throughout all Sicily. The Adranites 
being politically divided, at the same time that one party sent the 
invitation to ‘Timoleon, the other despatched a similar message to 
Hiketas. Either at Syracuse or Leontini, Hiketas was nearer to 
Adranum than Timoleon at Tauromenium; and lost no time in 
marching thither, with five thousand troops, to occupy so impor- 
tant a place. He arrived there in the evening, found no enemy, 
and established his camp without the walls, believing: himself 
already master of the place. Timoleon, with his inferior num- 
bers, knew that he had no chance of success except in surprise. 
Accordingly, on setting out from ‘T'auromenium, he made no great 
progress the first day, in order that no report of his approach might 
reach Adranum; but on the next morning he marched with the 
greatest possible effort, taking the shortest, yet most rugged paths. 
On arriving within about three miles of Adranum, he was in- 
formed that the troops from Syracuse, having just finished their 
march, had encamped near the town, not aware of any enemy 
near. His officers were anxious that the men should be refreshed 
after their very fatiguing march, before-they ventured to attack an 
army four times superior in number. But Timoleon earnestly 
protested against any such delay, entreating them to follow him at 
once against the enemy, as the only chance of finding them un- 
prepared. ‘To encourage them, he at once took up his shield and 
marched at their head, carrying it on his arm (the shield of ths 
general was habitually carried for him by an orderly), in spite of 
the fatiguing march, which he had himself performed on foot as 
well as they. The soldiers obeyed, and the effort was crowned by 
complete success. ‘The troops of Hiketas, unarmed and at their 
suppers, were taken so completely by surprise, that in spite of 
their superior number, they fled with scarce any resistance. From 
the rapidity of their flight, three hundred of them only were slain 
But six hundred were made prisoners, and the whole camp, in 
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eluding its appurtenances, was taken, with scarcely the loss of 9 
man. Hiketas escaped with the rest to Syracuse.' 

This victory, so rapidly and skilfully won — and the acquisition 
of Adranum which followed it — produced the strongest sensation 
throughout Sicily. It counted even for more than a victory; it 
was a declaration of the gods in favor οἵ Timoleon. ‘The inhab- 
itants of the holy town, opening their gates and approaching him 


with awe-stricken reverence, recounted the visible manifestations 
of the god Adranus in his favor. At the moment when the battle 
was commencing, they had seen the portals of their temple spon- 
taneously burst open, and the god brandishing his spear, with 
profuse perspiration on his face.2 Such facts,— verified and at- 


tested in a place of peculiar sanctity, and circulated from thence 
throughout the neighboring communities,—coniributed hardly less 
than the victory to exalt the glory of Timoleon. He received 
offers of alliance from ‘T'yndaris and several other towns, as weil 
as from Mamerkus despot of Katana, one of the most warlike 
and powerful princes in the island.’ So numerous were the rein- 
forcements thus acquired, and so much was his confidence en- 
hanced by recent success, that he now ventured te march even 
under the walls of Syracuse, and defy Hiketas ; who did not think 
it prudent to hazard a second engagement with the victor of 


Adranum.4 


} Plutarch, imoleon, c. 12; Diodor. xvi. 68. Diodorus and Plutareh 
agree in the numbers both of killed and of prisoners on the side of Hiketas 

? Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 12. 

3 Plutarch, Timoleon, ¢. 13; Diodor. xvi. 69. 

4 Diodor. xvi. 68,69. That Timoleon marched up to Syracuse, if stated 
by Diodorus, though not by Plutarch. I follow Diodorus 50 far; ovecause 
it makes the subsequent proceedings in regard to Dionysius more c.ear and 
intelligible. 

But Diodorus adds two further matters, which cannot be correct. He 
affirms that Timoleon pursued Hiketas at a ranning pace (dpouatoc) imme- 
diately from the field of battle at Adranum to Syracuse ; and that he then 
got possession of the portion of Syracuse called Epipole. 

Now it was with some difficulty that Timoleon could get his troops even 
ap to the field of battle at Adranum, without some previous repose. s4@ 
long and fatiguing was the march which they had undergone from ‘Tauro 
menium. It is therefore impossible that they can have been either inclined 
or competent to pursue (at a rapid pace) Hiketas immediately from ty 
field of battle at Adranum to Syracuse. 
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Hiketas was still master of all Syracuse — except Ortygia, 
against which he had constructed lines of blockade, in conjunction 
with the Carthaginian fleet occupying the harbor. Timoleon was 
in no condition to attack the place, and would have been obliged 
speedily to retire, as his enemies did not choose to come out. But 
it was soov sees. that the manifestations of the Two goddesses, and 
of the god Adranus, in his favor, were neither barren nor delusive. 
A real boon was now thrown into his lap, such as neither skill nor 
valor could have won. Dionysius, blocked up in Ortygia witha 
scanty supply of provisions, saw from his walls the approaching 
army of Timoleon, and heard of the victory of Adranum. He 
had already begun to despair of his own position of Ortygia;! 
where indeed he might perhaps hold out by bold effort and steady 
endurance, but without any reasonable chance of again becoming 
master of Syracuse ; a chance which Timoleon and the Corinthian 
intervention cut off more decidedly than ever. Dionysius was a 
man not only without the energetic character and personal ascen- 
dency of his father, which might have made head against such dif- 
ficulties — but indolent and drunken in his habits, not relishing a 
sceptre when it could only be maintained by hard fighting, nor 
stubborn enough to stand out to the last merely as a cause of 
war.2 Under these dispositions, the arrival of Timoleon both 
suggested to him the idea, and furnished him with the means, of 
making his resignation subservient to the purchase of a safe asy- 
lum and comfortable future maintenance : for to a Grecian despot, 
with the odium of past severities accumulated upon his head, 
abnegation of power was hardly ever possible, consistent with 
personal security.’ But Dionysius felt assured that he might 
trust to the guarantee of Timoleon and the Corinthians for shel- 


Next, it will appear from subsequent operations, that Timoleon did not, 
on this occasion, get possession of any other portion of Syracuse than the 
Islet Ortygia, surrendered to him by Dionysius. He did not enter Epipole 
until afterwards. 

! Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 13. ἀπειρηκὼς ἤδη ταῖς ἔλπισι καὶ μικρὸν ἀπο- 
λιπὼν ἐκπολιορκείσϑαι, etc. 

3. Tacitus, Histor. iii. 70. Respecting the last days of the Emperor Vi- 
tellius, “ Ipse, neque jubendi neque vetandi potens, non jam Imperator, sed 
tantum bell: causa erat.” 

3. See, among other illustrations of this fact, the striking remark of Solos 
iPlutarch, Solcn, >. 14). 
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ter and protection at Corinth, with as much property as he could 
carry away with him; since he had the means of purchasing such 
guarantee by the surrender of Ortygia —a treasure of inestimas 
ble worth. Accordingly he resolved to propose a capitulation, 
and seit envoys to ‘Timoleon for the purpose. 

There was little difficulty in arranging terms. Dionysius stip 
ulated only for. a safe transit with his movable property to Co 
rinth, and for an undisturbed residence in that city; tendering in 
exchange the unconditional surrender of Ortygia with all its gar 
rison, arms, and magazines. The convention was concluded forth- 
with, and three Corinthian officers — Telemachus, Kukieides and 
Neon — were sent in with four hundred men to take charge of 
the place. Their entrance was accomplished safely, though tr y 
were obliged to elude the blockade by stealing im at several times, 
and in small companies. Making over to them the possession οὗ 
Oriygia with the command of its garrison, Dionysius passed, with 


rao) 


some money and a small number of companions, into the camp 
of Timoleon ; who conveyed him away, leaving at the same time 
the neighborhood of Syracuse. ! 


Conceive the position and feelings of Dionysius, a prisoner ἴδ 


the camp of Timoleon, traversing that island over which his fa- 
ther as well as himself had reigned all-powerful, and knowing 
himself to be the object of either hatred or contempt te every one, 
— except so far as the immense boon which he had conferred, by 
surrendering Ortygia, purchased for him an indulgent forbea 

ance! He was doubtless eager for immediate departure to Ce- 
rinth, while Timoleon was no less anxious to send him thither, as 
the living evidence of triumph accomplished. Althoug not fifty 
days 2 had yet elapsed, since ‘Timoleon’s landing in Sicily, he was 
enabled already to announce a decisive victory, a great confederacy 
grouped around him, and the possession of the inexpugnable po- 
sition of Ortygia, with a garrison equal in number to his own 
army ; the despatches being accompanied by the presence of that 


' Plutarch, Timoleon, ο. 13; Diodor. xvi. 70 Diodorus appears to me 


to misdate these facts; placing the capitulation of Dionysius and the sur. 
render of Ortygia to Timoleon, after the capture of the other portion of 
Syracuse by Timoleon. I follow Plutarch’s chronology, which places te 
tapitulation of Ortygia first. 

3 Plutarch, Timoleon. « 16 
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Hiketas was still master of all Syracuse — except Ortygia, 
against which he had constructed lines of blockade, in conjunction 
with the Carthaginian fleet occupying the harbor. ‘Timoleon was 
in no condition to attack the place, and would have been obliged 
speedily to retire, as his enemies did not choose to come out. But 
it was sooy sees. that the manifestations of the Two goddesses, and 
of the god Adranus, in his favor, were neither barren nor delusive. 
A real boon was now thrown into his lap, such as neither skill nor 
valor could have won. Dionysius, blocked up in Ortygia with a 
scanty supply of provisions, saw from his walls the approaching 
army of Timoleon, and heard of the victory of Adranum. He 
had already begun to despair of his own position of Ortygia;! 
where indeed he might perhaps hold out by bold effort and steady 
endurance, but without any reasonable chance of again becoming 
master of Syracuse ; achance which Timoleon and the Corinthian 
intervention cut off more decidedly than ever. Dionysius was a 
man not only without the energetic character and personal ascen- 
dency of his father, which might have made head against such dif- 
ficulties — but indolent and drunken in his habits, not relishing a 
sceptre when it could only be maintained by hard fighting, nor 
stubborn enough to stand out to the last merely as a cause of 
war.2 Under these dispositions, the arrival of Timoleon both 
suggested to him the idea, and furnished him with the means, of 
making his resignation subservient to the purchase of a safe asy- 
lum and comfortable future maintenance : for to a Grecian despot, 
with the odium of past severities accumulated upon his head, 
abnegation of power was hardly ever possible, consistent with 
personal security. But Dionysius felt assured that he might 
trust to the guarantee of Timoleon and the Corinthians for shel- 


———— --- - ......-..ςἘςςἘςἘ-Ἐ͵Ἐ--ςς 


Next, it will appear from subsequent operations, that Timoleon did not, 
on this occasion, get possession of any other portion of Syracuse than the 
Islet Ortygia, surrendered to him by Dionysius. He did not enter Epipoles 
until afterwards. 

' Plutarch, Timoleon, ¢. 13. ἀπειρηκὼς ἤδη ταῖς ἔλπισι καὶ μικρὸν ἀπο- 
λιπὼν ἐκπολιορκείσϑαι, οἷα. 

3 Tacitus, Histor. iii. 70. Respecting the last days of the Emperor Vi- 
tellius, “ Ipse, neque jubendi neque vetandi potens, non jam Imperator, sed 
tantum belli causa erat.” 

3 See, among other illustrations of this fact, the striking remark of Solot 
iPlutarch, Solcn, >. 14). 
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ter and protection at Corinth, with as much property as he could 
carry away with him; since he had the means of purchasing such 
guarantee by the surrender of Ortygia —a treasure of inestima- 
ble worth. Accordingly he resolved te propose a capitulation, 
and seit envoys to Timoleon for the purpose. 

There was little difficulty in arranging terms. Dionysius stip 
ulated only for. a safe transit with his movable property to Co 
rinth, and for an undisturbed residence in that city; tendering in 
exchange the unconditional surrender of Ortygia with all its gar 
rison, arms, and magazines. ‘The convention was concluded forth- 
with, and three Corinthian officers — Telemachus, Kukieides and 
Neon — were sent in with four hundred men to take charge of 
the place. ‘Their entrance was accomplished safely, though they 
were obliged to elude the blockade by stealing in at several times, 
and in small companies. Making over to them the possession of 
Ortygia with the command of its garrison, Dionysius passed, wits 
some money and a small number of companions, into the camp 
of ‘Timoleon ; who conveyed him away, leaving at the same time 
the neighborhood ef Syracuse. ! 

Conceive the position and feelings of Dionysius, a prisoner i 
the camp of Timoleon, traversing that island over which his fa- 
ther as well as himself had reigned all-powerful, and knowing 
himself to be the object of either hatred or contempt te every one, 
— except so far as the immense boon which he had conferred, by 
surrendering Ortygia, purchased for him an indulgent ftorbear- 
ance! He was doubtless eager for immediate departure to Ce- 
rinth, while Timoleon was no less anxious to send him thither, as 
the living evidence of triumph accomplished. Although not fifty 
days 2 had yet elapsed, since ‘Timoleon’s landing in Sicily, he was 
enabled already to announce a decisive victory, a great confederacy 
grouped around him, and the possession of the inexpugnable po- 
sition of Ortygia, with a garrison equal in number to his own 
army ; the despatches being accompanied by the presence of that 


' Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 138; Diodor. xvi. 70 Diodorus appears to me 
to misdate these facts; placing the capitulation of Dionysius and the sur- 
render of Ortygia to Timoleon, after the capture of the other portion of 
Syracuse by Timoleon. I follow Plutarch’s chronology, which places tte 
tapitulation of Ortygia first. 

3 Plutarch, Timoleon. « 16 
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very despot, bearing the terrific name of Dionysius, against whom 
the expedition had been chiefly aimed! Timoleon sent a special 
trireme! to Corinth, carrying Dionysius, and communicating im 
portant events, together with the convention which guaranteed te 
the dethroned ruler an undisturbed residence in that city. 

The impression produced at Corinth by the arrival of this 
trireme and its passengers was powerful beyond all parallel. As- 
tonishment and admiration were universal; for the expedition of 
Timoleon had started as a desperate venture, in which scarce one 
among the leading Corinthians had been disposed to embark ; nor 
had any man conceived the possibility of success so rapid as well 
as so complete. But the victorious prospect in Sicily, with ser- 
vice under the fortunate general, was now the general passion of 
the citizens. A reinforcement of two thousand hoplites and twe 
hundred cavalry was immediately voted and equipped.? 

If the triumph excited wonder and joy, the person of Diony- 
sius himself appealed no less powerfully to other feelings. A 
fallen despot was a sight denied to Grecian eyes; whoever as- 
pired to despotism, put his all to hazard, forfeiting his chance of 
retiring toa private station. By a remarkable concurrence of cir- 


1 Theopompus stated that Dionysius had gone from Sicily to Corinth in 
amerchant ship (νηὶ στρογγύλῃ). Timeeus contradicted ‘this assertion 
seemingly with his habitual asperity, and stated that Dionysius had bees 
sent in a ship of war (νηὶ μακρᾷ). See Timeus, Fragment 133; Theopom 
pus, Fragm. 216, ed. Didot. 

Diodorus (xvi. 70) copies Theopompus. 

Polybius (xii. 4 a) censures Timeus for cavilling at such small inaccu- 
racies, as if the difference between the two were not worth noticing. 
Probably the language of Timzus may have deserved blame as ill-man- 
nered ; but the matter of fact appears to me to have been perfectly worth 
correcting. Τὸ send Dionysius in a trireme, was treating him as prisoner 
in a respectful manner, which Timoleon was doubtless bound to do; and 
which he would be inclined to do on his own account — seeing that he had 
a strong interest in making the entry of Dionysius as a captive into Corinth, 
an impressive sight. Moreover the trireme would reach Corinth more 
speedily than the merchantman. 

That Dionysius should go in a merchant-ship, was one additional evi- 
dence of fallen fortune ; and this seems to have been the reason why it was 
taken up by Theopompus — from the passion, prevalent among se many 
Greek authors, for exaggerating contrasts 

3 Plutarch. Timoleon. c. 13, 14, 15. 
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eumstances, the exception to this rule was presented just where 
it was least likely to take place ; in the case of the most formida- 
ble and odious despotism which had ever overridden the Grecian 
world. For nearly half a century prior to the expedition of Dion 
against Syracuse, every one had been accustomed to pronounce 
the name of Dionysius with a mixture of fear and hatred — the 
sentiment of prostration before irresistible force. How much 
difficulty Dion himself found, in overcoming this impression in 
the minds of his own soldiers, has been already related Though 
dissipated by the success of Dion, the antecedent alarm became 
again revived, when Dionysius recovered his possession of Orty- 
gia, and when the Syracusans made pathetic appeal to Corinth 
for aid against him. Now, on a sudden, the representative of 
this extinct greatness, himself bearing the awful name of Diony 
sius, enters Corinth under a convention, suing only for the hume 
ble domicile and unpretending security of a private citizen.! 
The Greek mind was keenly sensitive to such contrasts, which en- 
tered largely into every man’s views of human affairs, and were 
reproduced in a thousand forms by writers and speakers. The 
affluence of visitors — who crowded to gaze upon and speak to 
Dionysius, not merely from Corinth, but from other cities of 
Greece — was immense ; some in simple curiosity, others with 
compassion, a few even with insulting derision. The anecdotes 
which are recounted seem intended to convey a degrading im- 
pression of this last period of his career. But even the common 
offices of life — the purchase of unguents and condiments at the 
tavern? —the nicety of criticism displayed respecting robes and 
furniture 3 — looked degrading when performed by the ex-despot 
of Syracuse. His habit of drinking largely, already contracted, 
was not likely to become amended in these days of mortification ; 


1 Plutarch, Timoleon, ¢ 14; Diodor. xvi. 70. The remarks of Tacitus 
upon the last hours of the Emperor Vitellius have their application to the 
Greek feeling on this occasion (Histor. iii. 68) :— Nec quisquam adeo rerum 
humanarum immemor, quem non commoveret illa facies; Romanum prin- 
cipem, et generis humani paulo ante dominum, relicta fortune sux sede, 
exire de imperio. Nihil tale viderant, nihil audierant,” etc. 

2 Plutarch, 'Timoleon, c. 14; Theopomp. Fragm. 217, ed. Didot.; Justin 


xxi. 5. 
ὃ Timeus, ap. Polybinm. xii. 24 
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yet on the whole his conduct seems to have had more dignity thas 
could have been expected. His literary tastes, manifested during 
the time of his intercourse with Plato, are implied even in ths 
anecdotes intended to disparage him. ‘Thus he is said to have 
opened a schooi for teaching boys to read, and to have instructed 
the public singers in the art of singing or reciting poetry.! Hie 
name served to subsequent writers, both Greek and Roman, —- as 
these of Croesus, Polykrates, and Xerxes, serve to Herodotus — 
for an instance to point a moral on the mutability of human events. 
Yet the anecdotes recorded about him can rarely be verified, nor 
ean we distinguish real matters of fact from those suitable and 
impressive myths which so pregnant a situation was sure to bring 
forth. 

Among those who visited him at Corinth was Aristoxenus of 
Tarentum: for the Tarentine leaders, first introduced by Plato, 
had maintained their correspondence with Dionysius even after 
his first expulsion from Syracuse to Lokri, and had vainly endear 
vored to preserve his unfortunate wife and daughters from the 
retributive vengeance of the Lokrians. During the palmy days 
of Dionysius, hisenvoy Polyarchus had been sent on a mission ie 
Tarentum, where he came into conversation with the chief mage 
istrate Archytas. This conversation Aristoxenus had recorded in 
writing; probably from the personal testimony of Archytas, waose 
biography he composed. Polyarchus dwelt upon wealth, power, 
and sensual enjoyments, as the sole objects worth living tor; pro- 
aouncing those who possessed them in large masses, as the only 
beings deserving admiration. At the summit of all stood the 
Persian King, whom Polyarchus extolled as the most enviable 
and admirable of mortais. “ Next to the Persian King (said he}, 


' Plutarch, Timol. c. i4; Cicero, Tuscul. Disp. iii. 12, 7. tis remark, 
that Dionysius opened the school from anxiety still to have the pleasure οἵ 
exercising authority, can hardly be meant as serious. 

We cannot suppose that Dionysius in his exile at Corinth suifered undes 
any want of a comfortable income: for it is mentioned, that all his mov- 
able furniture (ἐπεσκευὴ) was bought by his namesake Dionysius, the for- 
tunate despot of the Pontic Herakleia; and this furniture was so magnifi- 
cent, that the acquisition of it is counted among the peculiar marks of 
ornament and dignity to the Herakleotic dynasty :—see the Fragments of 
the historian Memnon of Herakieia, ch. iv. p. 10, ed. Oreiil. apud Photium 
Cod. 224. 
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though with a very long terval, comes our despot of Syracuse.‘ 
What had become of Polyarchus, we do not know; but Aristox- 
enus lived to see the envied Dionysius under the altered phase of 
his life at Corinth, and probably to witness the ruin of the Persian 
Kings also. On being asked, what had been the cause of his dis- 
pleasure against Plato, Dionysius replied, in language widely dif- 
fering from that of his former envoy Polyarchus, that amidst the 
many evils which surrounded a despot, none was so mischievous 
as the unwillingness of his so-called friends to tell him the truth 
Such false friends had poisoned the good feeling between him and 
Plato.2 This anecdote bears greater mark of being genuine, than 
others which we read more witty and pungent. The Cynic phi- 
losopher Diogenes treated Dionysius with haughty scorn for sub- 
mitting to live in a private station after having enjoyed so over- 
ruling an ascendency. Such was more or less the sentiment of 
every visitor who saw him; but the matter to be lamented is, that 
he had not been in a private station from the beginning. He was 
by nature unfit to tread, even with profit to himself, the perilous 
and thorny path of a Grecian despot. 

‘The reinforcements decreed by the Corinthians, though equip- 
ped without delay and forwarded to Thurii in Italy, were prevent- 
ed from proceeding farther on shipboard by the Carthaginian 
squadron at the strait, and were condemned to wait for a favora: 
ble opportunity.3 But the greatest of all reinforcements to Timo: 
teon was, the acquisition of Ortygia. It contained not merely a 
garrison of two thousand soldiers — who passed (probably much 
to their own satisfaction) from the declining cause of Dionysius te 
the victorious banner of Timoleon — but also every species of 
military stores. There were horses, engines for siege and batte- 


1 Aristoxenus, Fragm. 15, ed. Didot. ap. Atheneum, p. 545. δεύτερον 
ὅδ, φησὶ, τὸν ἡμέτερον τύραννον ϑείη τις ἂν, καίπερ πολὺ λειπόμενον. 

One sees that the word τύραννος was used even by those who intended ne 
anfriendly sense — applied by an admiring envoy to his master. 

2 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 15. Aristoxenus heard from Dionysius at 
Oorinth the remarkable anecdote about the faithful attachment of the two 
Pythagorean friends, Damon and Phintias. Dionysius had been strongly 
impressed with the incident, and was fond of relating it πολλάκις ἡμῶ 
διηγεῖτο, Aristoxen. Fragm. 9, ed. Didot,; apud Jamblichum Vit. Pythag 
8. 233). 

Plutarch, 1 imoleon. ec. 14 
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ry, missiles of every sort, and above all, shields and spars to thé 
amazing number of seventy thousand — if Plutarch’s statement 
is exact.! Having dismissed Dionysius, Timoleon organized 2 
service of small craft from Katana to convey provisions by sea te 
Ortygia, eluding the Carthaginian guard squadron. He foun: 
means to do this with tolerable success,? availing himself of winds 
or bad weather, when the ships of war could not obstruct the ex 
trance of the lesser harbor. Meanwhile he himself returned & 
Adranum, a post convenient for watching both Leontini and Syr@ 
euse. Here two assassins, bribed by Hiketas, were on the point 
of taking his life, while sacrificing at a festival; and were only 
prevented by an accident so remarkable, that every one recog: 
nized the visible intervention of the gods to protect him. 
Meanwhile Hiketas, being resolved to acquire possession ot 
Ortygia, invoked the aid of the fail Carthaginian force under Ma- 
gon. The great harbor of Syracuse was presently occupied by 
an overwhelming fleet of one hundred and fifty Carthaginian 
ships of war, while a land force, said to consist of sixty thousand 
men, came also to join Hiketas, and were quartered by him wita 
in the walls of Syracuse. Never before had any Carthaginian 
troops got focting within those walls. Syracusan liberty, perhaps 
Syracusan Hellenism, now appeared extinct. Kiven Ortygia, ἐπι 
spite of the bravery of its garrison under the Corinthian Neon, 
seemed not long tenable, against repeated attack and battery of 
the walls, combined with strict blockade to keep out supplies by 
sea. Still, however, though the garrison was distressed, some 
small craft with provisions from Katana contrived to slip in; 8 
fact, which induced Hiketas and Magon to form the plan 
tacking that town, thinking themselves strong cnough to acc 
plish this by a part of their force, without discontinuing the siege 
of Ortygia. Accordingly they sailed forth from the harbor, and 
marched from the city of Syracuse, with the best par? of their 
armament, to attack Katana, leaving Ortygia still under biockade., 
But the commanders left behind were so negligent in their wate, 
that Neon soon saw from the walls of Ortygia the opportunity 
of attacking them with advantage. Making a sudden and vigor- 


Plutarch, Timoleon, ec. 13. 2 Plutarch, Timoieon, c 18. 
3 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 16 
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ous sally, he fell upon the blockading army unawares, routed them 
at all points with serious loss, and pressed his pursuit so warmly, that 
he got possession of Achradina, expelling them from that impor- 
tant section of the city. The provisions and money, acquired 
herein at a critical moment, rendered this victory important. But 
what gave it the chief value was, the possession of Achradina 
which Neon immediately caused to be joined on to Ortygia by a 
new line of fortifications, and thus held the two in combination.! 
Ortygia had been before (as I have already remarked) complete- 
ly distinct from Achradina. It is probable that the population of 
Achradina, delighted to be liberated from the Carthaginians, lent 
zealous aid to Neon both in the defence of their own walls, and in 
the construction of the new connecting lines towards Ortygia; 
for which the numerous intervening tombs would supply ma- 
terials. 

This gallant exploit of Neon permanently changed the position 
of the combatants at Syracuse. A horseman started instantly to 
convey the bad news to Hiketas and Magon near Katana. Both 
of them returned forthwith; but they returned only to occupy 
half of the city —'Tycha, Neapolis, and Epipole. It became ex- 
tremely difficult to prosecute a successful siege or blockade of 
Ortygia and Achradina united: besides that Neon had now ob- 
tained abundant supplies for the moment. 

Meanwhile Timoleon too was approaching, reinforced by the 
new Corinthian division; who, having been at first detained at 
Thurii, and becoming sick of delay, had made their way inland, 
across the Bruttian territory, to Rhegium. They were fortunate 
enough to find the strait unguarded ; for the Carthaginian admiral 
Hanno — having seen their ships laid up at Thurii, and not anti- 
cipating their advance by land — had first returned with his squad- 


! Piatarch, Timoleon, ὁ. 18. ....'O δὲ Κορίνϑιος Νέων, κατιδὼν ἀπὸ τῆς 
ἄκρας τοὺς ὑπολελειμμένους τὼν πολεμίων ἀργῶς καὶ ἀμελῶς φυλάττοντας, 
ἐξαίφνης ἐνέπεσε ὃ :σπαρμένοις αὐτοῖς" καὶ τοὺς μὲν ἀνελὼν, τοὺς δὲ τρεψάμξ-. 
γος, ἐκράτησε καὶ κάτεσχε τὴν λεγομένην ᾿Αχραδινὴν, ὃ κράτιστον ἐδόκει καὶ 
ἀϑραυστότατον ὑπάρχειν τῆς Συρακοσίων μέρος πόλεως, τρόπον τινα σνγκει- 
μένης καὶ συνηρμοσμένης ἐκ πλειόνων πόλεων. Εὐπορήσας δὲ καὶ σίτου καὶ 
χρημάτων οὐκ ἀφῆκε τὸν τόπον, οὐδ᾽ ἀνεχώρησε πάλιν ἐπὶ τὴν ἄκραν, ἀλλὰ 
φραξάμενος τὸν περίβολον τῆς ᾿Αχραδινῆς καὶ συνάψας τοῖς ἐρύμασι 
πρὸς τὴν ἀκρόπολιν, διεφύλαττε 
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ron to the Strait of Messina, and next, hoping by a stratagem te 
frighten the garrison of Ortygia into surrender, had sailed to the 
harbor οἵ Syracuse with his triremes decorated as if after a victo 
ry. His seamen with wreaths round their heads, shouted as they 
passed into the harbor under the walls of Ortygia, that the Cori 
thian squadron approaching the strait had been all captured, anc 
exhibited as proofs of the victory certain Grecian shields hung uy 
aboard. By this silly fabrication, Hanno probably produced 
serious dismay among the garrison of Ortygia. But he purchased 
such temporary satisfaction at the cost of leaving the strait un 
guarded, and allowing the Corinthian division to cross unoppose 
from Italy into Sicily. On reaching Rhegium, they not only 
found the strait free, but also a complete and sudden calm, sue. 
ceeding upon several days of stormy weather. Embarking im 
mediately on such ferry boats and fishing craft as they could find, 
and swimming their horses alongside by the bridl 
the Sicilian coast without loss or difficulty.’ 

Thus did the gods again show their favor towards ‘Timoleon by 
an unusual combination of circumstances, and by smiting the ene 
my with blindness. ‘oe much did the tide of success run along 


+ 


with him, that the important town of Messéné declared itselé 
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among his ailles, admitting the new Corinthian soldiers immediate 
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ly on their anding. With tittle delay, they proce eded forward t 
join Timoleon; who thought himself strong enough, notwithstand 
ing that even with this reinforcement he could on! : 
thousand men, to march up to the vicinity of Syracuse, δὲ 
fo confront the immeasurably superior force of his eneinies.® 
appears to have encamped near the Olympieion, and the 
the river Anapis 

Though Timoleon was sure of the cooperation of Neon and 
the Corinthian garrison in Ortygia and Achradina, yet he was 
separated from them by the numerous force of Hiketas and Ma- 
gon, who occupied Epipole, Neapolis, and Tycha, together with 
the low ground between Epipole and the Great Harbor, while 
‘he large Carthaginian fleet filled the Harbor itself. Ona reason- 
able calculation, Timoleon seemed to have little chance of success 
But suspicion had already begun in the mind of Magon, sowing 


ee oe See 


Plutarch Timoleon. 9. 19 ? Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 20 
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¢he seeds of disunion between him and Hiketas. The alliance be 
tween Carthaginians and Greeks was one unnatural to both par- 
ties, and liable to be crossed, at every mischance, by mutual 
distrust, growing out of antipathy which each party felt in itself and 
knew to subsist in the other. The unfortunate scheme of march 
ine to Katana, with the capital victory gained by Neon in conse 
quence of that absence, made Magon believe that Hiketas was 
betraying him. Such apprehensions were stret ethened, when he 
saw in his front the army of Timoieon, posted on the river Ana 
pus — and when he felt that he was in a Greek city 
disaffected to him, while Neon was at his rear in Ort 
Achradina. Under such circumstances, Magon concei 
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whole safety of his Carthaginians as depending on the zealous and 


fide. And his mistrust, once suggested, was aggravated by 
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sake of Hiketas and his rule? Why,if Hiketas took measure Ὁ 
affairs like a true ruler, he would not thus turn cul 

and bring in an enemy to his country ; he would ensure to himself 
an honorable sway, by coming to an understanding with the Co 
rinthians and Timoleon.” Such was the colloquy passing between 
the soldiers of Timoleon and those of Hiketas, and speedily made 
known to the Carthaginians. Having made apparently strong 
impression on those to whom it was addressed, it justified alarm 
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in Magon; who was led to believe that he could no longer 
trust his Sicilian allies. Without any delay, he put all his troops 
aboard the fleet, and in spite of the most strenucus remonstrances 
from Hiketas sailed away to Africa.! 

On the next day, when Timoleon approached to the attack, he 
was amazed to find the Carthaginian army and fleet withdrawn. 
His soldiers, scarcely believing their eyes, laughed to scorn the 
cowardice of Magon. Still however Hiketas determined to de- 
fend Syracuse with his own troops, in spite of the severe blow 
inflicted by Magon’s desertion. ‘That desertion had laid open 
both the Harbor, and the lower ground near the Harbor ; so that 
Timoleon was enabled to come into direct communication with his 
garrison in Ortygia and Achradina, and to lay plans for a triple 
simultaneous onset. He himself undertook to attack the southern 
front of Epipole towards the river Anapus, where the city was 
strongest ; the Corinthian Isias was instructed to make a vigorous 
assault from Achradina, or the eastern side; while Deinarchus 
and Demaretus, the generals who had conducted the recent rein- 
forcement from Corinth, were ordered to attack the northern wall 
of Epipole, or the Hexapylon;? they were probably sent round 
from Ortygia, by sea, to land at Trogilus. Hiketas, holding as he 
did the aggregate consisting of Epipole, Tycha, and Neapolis, 
was assailed on three sides at once. He had a most defensible 
position, which a good commander, with brave and faithful troops, 
might have maintained against forces more numerous than those 
of ‘Timoleon. Yet in spite of such advantages, no effective resist- 
ance was made, nor even attempted. Timoleon not only took the 
place, but took it without the loss of a single man, kilied or wound- 
ed. Hiketas and his followers fled to Leontini.3 


? Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 20. 

3 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 21. The account given by Plutarch of Time 
leon’s attack is very intelligible. He states that the side of Epipole front- 
ing southwards or towards the river Anapus was the strongest 

Saverio Cavallari (Zur Topographie von Syrakus, p. 22) confirms this, 
by remarking that the northern side of Epipole, towards Trogilus, is the 
weakest, and easiest for access or atts ck. 

We thus see that Epipole was th? last portion of Syracuse which Time. 
leon mastered —not the first portion, as Diodorus states (xvi. 09). 

3 Plutarch. Timoleon, ο. 9} 
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The desertion of Magor explains of course a great deal of dis- 
couragement among the soldiers of Hiketas. But when we read 
the astonishing facility of the capture, it is evident that there must 
have been something more than discouragement. The soldierson 
defence were really unwilling to use their arms for the 
repelling ‘Timoleon, and keeping up the dominion of Hiketas ir 
Syracuse. When we find this sentiment so powerfully manifest, 


ed, we cannot but discern that the aversion of these men to serve, 


in what they looked upon as a Carthaginian cause, threw into the 


hands of Timoleon an easy victory, and that the mistrustful re 


>} 


treat of Magon was not so absurd and cowardly as Plutarch re 


presents. 
a 


Ihe Grecian public, however, not minutely scrutinizing prels- 
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minary events, neara the < Capture aS a Ii , ana heard if with 


i 


unbounded enthusiasm. From Sicily and Italy the news rapidly 
spread to Corinth and other parts of Greece. Everywhere the 


sentiment wasthe same; astonishment and admiration, not mere- 


mitude of the conquest, but also at the ease and Tee 
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it had been achieved. ie arrival of the 
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Corinth had been in itself! a most impressive 


Corinthians iearnt tae Glsappearance OF tbe 
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arge Carthaginian host and the total capture of Syracuse, with- 


out the loss of a man; and that too before they were even 
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assureca tnat their second reiniorcement, which th ay Knew 
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Sicilian shore. 
h 


transcendent novelties excited even in 
nt towards Timol 
yet drawn to himself. 
ass of movement, w 
admired. But i is respect, others had 
and we may remark that even the Corint! 
ture of Achradina, had rivalled anything performed Ὁ 
rior officer. But that which stood without like or second in T 
leon — that which set a peculiar stamp upon ail his meritorious 
qualities —- was, his superhuman good fortune ; or — what in the 


* Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 20,21. Diodorus also implies the same verdic’ 
{xvi. 69), though his account is brief as well as obscure. 
14: 
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eyes of most, Greeks was the same thing in other wor ds— tre 
unbounded favor with which the gods had cherished both his per- 
gon and his enterprise. Though greatly praised as a brave and 
able man, ‘Timoleon was still more affectionately hailed as an en- 
viable man.' “ Never had the gods been so manifest in their dis- 
pensations of kindness towards any mortal.?” The issue, which 
Telekleides had announced as being upon trial when Timoleon 
was named, now stood triumphantly determined. After the cap- 
ture of Syracuse, we may be sure that no one ever denounced Ti- 
moleon as a fratricide ; — every one extolled him as a tyrannicide, 
The great exploits of other eminent men, such as Agesilaus and 
Epaminondas, had been achieved at the cost of hardship, severe 
fighting, wounds and death to those concerned, ete., all of which 
counted as so many deductions from the perfect mental satisfac- 
tion of the spectator. Like an oration or poem smelling of the 
lamp, they bore too clearly the marks of preliminary toil and fa- 
tigue. But Timoleon, as the immortal gods descending to combat 
on the plain of Troy, accomplished splendid feats, —overthrew 
what seemed insuperable obstacles — by a mere first appearance, 
and without an effort. He exhibited to view a magnificent re- 
sult, executed with all that apparent facility belonging as a privi- 
lege to the inspirations of first-rate genius. Such a spectacle of 
virtue and good fortune combined — glorious consummation witha 
graceful facility — was new to the Grecian world. 


! Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 21. Τὸ μὲν ἁλῶναι τὴν πόλιν (Syracuse) κατ' 
ἄκρας καὶ γενέσϑαι ταχέως ὑποχείριον ἐκπεσόντων τῶν πολεμίων, δίκαιον 
ἀναϑεῖναι τῇ τῶν μαχομένων ἀνδραγαϑίᾳ καὶ τῇ δεινότητι τοῦ στρατηγοῦ 
τὸ δὲ μὴ ἀποϑανεὶῖν τινα μηδὲ τρωϑῆναι τῶν Κορινϑίων, ἴδιον ἔργον αὐτῆς ἢ 
Τιμολέοντος ἐπεδείξατο τύχη, καϑάπερ διαμιλλωμένη πρὸς τὴν ἀρετὴν τοῦ 
ἀνόρὸς, ἵνα τὼν ἐπαινουμένων αὐτοῦ τὰ μακαριζόμενα μὰλ- 
λον οἱ πυνϑανόμενοι ϑαυμάζωσιν. 

2 Homer, Odyss. iii. 219 (Nestor addressing Telemachus). 

El yap σ᾽ ὡς ἔϑελοι φιλέειν γλαυκῶπις ᾿Αϑήνη, 
Ὥς τότ᾽ ᾿Οδυσσῆος περικήδετο κυδαλίμοιο 

Δήμῳ ἔνι Τρώων, ὅϑι πάσχομεν ἄλγε᾽ ᾿Αχαῖοι --- 
Οὐ γάρ πω ἴδον ὧδε ϑεοὺς ἀναφανδὰ φιλεῦντας, 
‘Qc κείνῳ ἀναφανδὰ παρίστατο Παλλὰς ᾿Αϑήνη. 

5 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 36. μετὰ Tov καλοῦ πολὺ τὸ ῥᾳδίως ἔχουσα ίῷ 
T μολέοντος στρατηγία) φαίνεται, τοῖς εὖ καὶ δικαίως λογιζομένϑις, οὐ τύχῃ 
ἔργον, ἀλλ᾽ ἀρετῆς εὐτυνούσης. 
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For all that he had done, Timoleon took little credit to himself 
in the despatch which announced to the Corinthians his Vens, 
Vidi. Vici, as well as in his discourses at Syracuse, he ascribed 
the whole achievement to fortune or to the gods, whom he thanked 
for having inseribed his name as nominal mover of their 
for liberating Sicily.| We need not doubt that he firmly behev 
himself to be a favored instrument of the divine will, and 


γέ . ‘ + γγ} Ι δ 4 ᾿ +] ‘ ! 5 
Was even more ἢ mished than others at tne 


νοΐ» ἢ , sco | | ᾿ - oust ‘ 1. ‘ 
not simply pecause he tnere:s geade;ns he attacks ΟἹ 
t 


. but because, under the preten sally exaited 


elf much higner. He purchased tor himseif a greater hoid 


4 


en’s minds towaras his future achievements 
of the gods, than he would ever have possessed as only a highly 
endowed mortal. And though what he had already done was 
is. there still remained much undone; new difficulties, 
e in kind, yet hardly less in magnitude, to be combatea. 


‘t onlv new difficulties, but also new temptations, whick 


had to combat. Now began for him that moment 
many Greeks before him. Prost 

he could swallow. without intoxication or perver 

sion, the ip γῇ success admunist red to him in such overtiowing 

fulness. He was now complete master of Syracuse; master of 


“ } : - easeeiin ine Ν > ai = eee . oat in =i 
it too with the fortifications of Ortygia yet standing,—— With au 


the zloomy means of despotic compression, material and moral, 


yet remaining in his hand. In respect of personal admiration 
and prestige of success, he stood greatly above Dion, and yet 
more above the elder Dionysius in the early part of his career. 
To set up for himself as despot at Syracuse, burying in oblivien 
| that he had said or promised before, was a step natural and 
not indeed without peril or difficulty, but carrying with 

*t chances of success equal to those of other nascent despotisms, 
and more than sufficient to tempt a leading Greek politician of 
average morality. Probably most people in Sicily actuaily ex- 
pected that he would avail himself of his unparalleled positica 


$$ 


i Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 36 ; Cornelius Nepos, Timoleon, c. 4; Plutarch 
De Sui I aude, p. 542 ἢ 
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to stand forth as a new Dionysius. Many friends and partisans 
would strenuously recommend it. ‘They would even deride him as 
an idiot (as Solon had been called in his time!) for not taking the 
boon which the gods set before him, and for not hauling up the 
net when the fish were already caught in it. ‘There would not be 
wanting other advisers to insinuate the like recommendation un- 
der the pretence of patriotic disinterestedness, and regard for the 
people whom he had come to liberate. The Syracusans (it would 
be contended), unfit for a free constitution, must be supplied with 
liberty in small doses, of which ‘Timoleon was the best judge: 
their best interests require that Timoleon should keep in his 
hands the anti-popular power with little present diminution, in or- 
der to restrain their follies, and ensure to them benefits which 
they would miss if left to their own free determination. 

Considerations of this latter character had doubtless greatly 
weighed with Dion in the hour of his victory, over and above 
mere naked ambition, so as to plunge him into that fatal misjudg- 
ment and misconduct out of which he never recovered. but the 
lesson deducible from the last sad months of Dion’s career was 
not lost upon Timoleon. He was found proof, not merely against 
seductions within his own bosom, but against provocations or plau 
sibilities from without. Neither for self-regarding purposes, nor 
for beneficent purposes, would he be persuaded to grasp and per- 
petuate the anti-popular power. The moment of trial was that in 
which the genuine heroism and rectitude of judgment united in his 
character, first shone forth with its full brightness. 

Master as he now was of all Syracuse, with its fivefold aggre- 
gate, Ortygia, Achradina, Tycha, Nespolis, and Epipole — he 
determined to strike down at once that great monument of servi- 
tude which the elder Dionysius had imposed upon his fellow citi- 
zens. Without a moment’s delay, he laid his hand to the work. 
He invited by proclamation every Syracusan who chose, to come 
with iron instruments, and cooperate with him in demolishing the 


? Solon, Fragm. 26, ed. Schneid.; Plutarch, Solon, c. 14. 
Οὐκ ἔφυ Σόλων βαϑύφρων, οὐδὲ βουλῆεις ἀνῆρ 
᾿ἜἘσϑλὰ γὰρ ϑεοῦ διδόντος, αὐτὸς οὐκ ἐδέξατο. 
Περιβαλὼν δ᾽ ἄγραν, ἀγασϑεὶς οὐκ ἀνέσπασεν μέγα 
Δίκτυον. ϑνμοὴ i ἁμαρτὴ καὶ φρενῶν ἀποσφαλείς. 
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separate stronghold, fortification, and residence, constructed by the 
elder Dionysius in Ortygia; as well as the splendid funeral mon- 
ument erected to the memory of that despot by his son and suc- 
cessor.! ‘This was the first public act executed in Syracuse by his 
order; the first manifestation of the restored sovereignty of the 
people ; the first outpouring of sentiment, at once free, hearty, and 
unanimous, among men trodden down by half a century of servi- 
tude; the first fraternizing cooperation of Timoleon and his sol- 
diers with them, for the purpose of converting the promise of 
liberation into an assured fact. That the actual work of demoli- 
tion was executed by the hands and crowbars of the Syracusans 
themselves, rendered the whole proceeding an impressive compact 
between them and Timoleon. It cleared away all mistake, all 
possibility of suspicion, as to his future designs. It showed that 
he had not merely forsworn despotism for himself, but that he was 
bent on rendering it impossible for any one else, when he began by 
overthrowing what was not only the conspicuous memento, but 
also the most potent instrument, of the past despots. It achieved 
the inestimable good of inspiring at once confidence in his future 


proceedings, and disposing the Syracusans to listen voluntarily te 


his advice. And it was beneficial, not merely in smoothing the 
way to farther measures of pacific reconstruction, but also in dis- 
charging the reactionary antipathies of the Syracusans, inevitable 
after so long an oppression, upon unconscious stones; and thus 
leaving less of it to be wreaked on the heads of politi ‘al rivals, 
eompromised in the former proceedings. 

This important act of demolition was farther made subservient 
to a work of new construction, not less significant of the spirit in 
which Timoleon had determined to proceed. Having cleared 


! Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 22. Γενόμενος δὲ τῆς ἀκρὰς κύριος, οὐκ ἔπαϑε 
Δίωνι ταὐτὸ πάϑος, οὐδ᾽ ἐφείσατο του τόπου διὰ τὸ κάλλος καὶ τὴν πολυ- 
τέλειαν τῆς κατασκευῆς, ἀλλὰ τὴν ἐκεῖνον ὁιαβαλοῦσαν, cit’? ἀπολέσασαν 
ὑποψίαν φυλαξάμενος, ἐκήρυξε τῶν Συρακουσίων τὸν βουλόμενον παρεῖναι 
μετὰ σιδήρου καὶ συνεφάπτεσϑαι τῶν τυραννίκὼν ἐρυμάτων. Ὥς δὲ πάντες 
ἀνέβησαν, ἀρχὴν ἐλευϑερίας ποιησάμενοι βεβαιοτάτην τὸ κήρυγμα καὶ TIP 
ἡμέραν ἐκείνην, οὐ μόνον τὴν ἄκραν, ἀλλὰ καὶ τὰς οἰκίας καὶ τὰ μνήματα TOS 
τυράννων ἀνέτρεψαν καὶ κατέσκαψαν. Eide δὲ τὸν τόπον σνυνομαλύνας, 
ἐνῳκοδόμησε τὰ δικαστήρια, χαριζόμενος τοῖς πολίταις, καὶ τῆς τυραννϑδὸκ 
ὑπερτέραν ποιῶν τὴν δημοκρατίαν. 

Cor pare Cornelius Nevos, Timoleon, ¢ 3. 
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away the obnoxious fortress, he erected upon the same site, and 
probably with the same materials, courts for future judicature. 
The most striking symbol and instrument of popular governmen# 
thus met the eye as a local substitute for that of the past dee 
potism. 

Deep was the gratitude of the Syracusans for these proceeding 
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— the first fruits of ‘Limoleon’s established ascendency. 


we regard the intrinsic importance of the act itseli — the 


in which an emphatic meaning was made to tell az well upon t 
Syracusan eye as upon the Syracusan mind — the proof evinced 
not merely of disinterested patriotism, but also of prudence in es 
timating the necessities of the actual situation — lastly, the fouz 
dation thus laid for accomplishing farther good-—if we take a¥ 
these matters together, we shall feel that ‘limoleon'ss demolition of 
the Dionysian Bastile, and erection in its place of a building to 
the administration of justice, was among the most impressive 
phenomena in Grecian history. 

The work which remained to be done was indeed such as to re 
quire the best spirit, energy and discretion, beth on his part ane 
on that of the Syracusans. ‘Through long oppression and sutter 


; 
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ing, the city was so impoverished and desolate, that the market 


place (if we were to believe what must be an exaggeration 

Plutarch) served as pasture for horses, and as a place of soft re 
pose ior the grooms whe attended them. Other cities of Sicily 
exhibited the like evidence of decay, desertion, and poverty. Th 
manifestations of city life had almost ceased in Sicily. Men were 
afraid to come into the city, which they left to the despot and his 
mercenaries, retiring themselves to live on their fields and farms 
and shrinking from all acts of citizenship. Even the fields were 
but half cultivated, so as to produce nothing beyond bare subsis- 
tence. It was the first anxiety of Timoleon to revive the once 
haughty spirit of Syracuse out of this depth of insecurity and 
abasement; to which revival no act could be more conducive 
than his first proceedings in Ortygia. His next step was to bring 
together, by invitations and proclamations everywhere circulated, 
those exiles who had been expelled, or forced to seek refuge else 
where, during the recent oppression. Many of these, who haé 
found shelter in various parts of Sicily and Italy, οὔθ... Lis sump 
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mons with glad readiness.' But there were others, who had fled 
to Greece or the A®gean islands, and were out of the hearing of 
any proclamations from Timoleon. ‘To reach persons thus remote, 
recourse was had, by him and by the Syracusans conjointly, to 
Corinthian intervention. The Syracusans felt so keenly how 
much was required to be done for the secure reorganization ot 
their city as a free community, that they eagerly concurred with 
Timoleon in entreating the Corinthians to undertake, a second 
time, the honorable task of founders of Syracuse.® 

Two esteemed citizens, Kephalus and Dionysius, were sent 
from Corinth to cooperate with Timoleon and the Syracusans, in 
constituting the community anew, on a free and popular bass 
and in preparing an amended legislations These commissioners 
adopted, for their main text and theme, the democratical constitu 
tion and laws as established by Dioklés about seventy years be- 
fore, which the usurpation of Dionysius had subverted when they 
were not more than seven years old. Kephalus professed to de 
nothing more than revive the laws of Dioklés, with such com- 
ments, modifications, and adaptations, as the change of times and 
circumstances had rendered necessary.4 In the laws respecting 
inheritance and property, he is said to have made no change at 
all; but unfortunately we are left without any information what 
were the laws of Dioklés, or how they were now modified. Itis 
certain, however, that the political constitution of Dioklés was a 
democracy, and that the constitution as now reestablished was 
democratical also. Beyond this general fact we can assert 
nothing. 

Though a free popular constitution, however, was absolutely in 
dispensable, and a good constitution a great boon — it was not the 
only pressing necessity for Syracuse. There was required, no 
less an importation of new citizens; and not merely of poor men 
bringing with them their arms and their industry, but also of per- 
sons in affluent or easy circumstances, competent to purchase lands 
and houses. Besides much land ruined or gone out of cultivation 
the general poverty of the residents was extreme; while at the 


i Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 23; Diodor. xvi. 83. 
3 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 23. 3 Plutarch, Timoleon c. 24 
4 Diodor. xiii. 35; xvi. 81. δ Diodor. xvi 70. 
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same time the public exigencies were considerable, since it wae es 
Ὑ 4} 46 ‘ n n yr ¢ Or ht σα ΝΣ Ὁ Β5 ‘ Ἵ ' ᾿ " 
sential, an ong other things, to provide pay tor those very soid 


gumerous applicants, and a large force of colonists was preset tly 

of Timoleon to whom they owed their liberation. T! — assembled at Corinth; an aggregate of ten thousand persons, Ih- 
povert y Was |} aintully att ‘ ἢ Ἢ th € pie a cluding the Syracusan exiles.! 

‘Y 2 eee ALLESU ry the act that they were ean : ν . 

pee hey were Οἱ When conveyed to Syracuse, by the fleet and under the formal 

. sanction of the Corinthian government, these colonists round a still 

fei ete ead Ties δ. wi Ε ene οι larger number there assembled, partly Syracusan exiles, yet prin- 

dagen λρκηῃ αν. cipally emigrants trom the different cities of Sicily and Italy. 

The Italian Greeks, at this time hard pressed by the constantly 

augmenting force of the Lucanians and Bruttians, were becoming 

so unable to defend themselves without foreign aid, that several 


etrained ὁ Bm, Fey Ἵ _ Ρ 
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for the renovatio a community thus d 
‘ ‘ Xu iidial LIL) bonus aestiltute new . « . ῃ 
ἱ , new ἴ were probably disposed to seek other homes. ‘The invitation of 


Timcleon counted even more than that of the Corinthians as an 
allurement to new comers — from the unbounded admiration and 
confidence which he now inspired; more especially as he was ac- 
tually present at Syracuse. Accordingly, the total of immigrants 
ἃ from all quarters (restored exiles as well as others) to Syracuse 
‘hed RG “ees eee μὲν ocal tes- sn its renovated fre¢dom was not less than sixty thousand.” 
Nothing can be more mortifying than to find ourselves without 
information as to the manner in which Timoleon and Kephalus 
dealt with this large influx. Such a state of things, as it produ- 
ces many new embarrassments and conflicting interests, so it calls 


well as new men ' rt . 
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for a degree of resource and criginal judgment which furnishes 
good measure of the sapacity of all persons concerned, rendering 
the juncture particularly interesting and instructive. Unfortu- 
, nately we are not permitted to know the details. The land of Sy- 
Sees. racuse is said to have been distributed, and the houses to have 

ecian cities. Jt was u: ac been sold for one thousand talents —the large sum of 230,0008. 
Dae oe ee A right of preemption was allowed to the Syracusan exiles for 
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Cr the posit } Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 23. Diodorus states only five thousand (Xvl. 


apulent persons anxious to exchange the con Baie β' " selina ba δα coming from Caen. sails get a ste Te 
ig δ ited δὰ δ. - dition of metics in ag | Plutarch, Timoleon, ο. 23. ΤῸ justily his statement of this large total, 
) i uli citizens in a new one. Hence Plutarch here mentions (I wish he did so oftener) the author from whom 
gene cal pr ‘lamation now issued by the Corinthians attracted he copied it — Athanis, or Athanas. That author was a native Syracusan, 
” es - . a ee who wrote a history of Syracusan affairs from the termination of the his- 
at tory of Philistus in 363 or 362 B. c., down to the death of Timoleon in 
᾿ Compare the case of the Corinthian proclamation ethene A “i 337 B. c.; thus including all the nroceedings of Dion and Timoleon. It 
nus, Thucyd. i. 27; the Lacedemonian foundation of Her: . ep sare is deeply to be lamented that nothing remains of his work (Diodor. xv. 94; 
88 the proclamation of the Battiad pS Seana αἱ 5 μόρος, Fi Thucyd. iid Fragment. Historic. Greece. ed. Didot, vol. 11. p. 81). His name seems ta be 
of settiers to Kyréné (Herodot. iv 163}. sciennedettiladiiaiadbiitid mentioned in Theopompus (Fr. 212, ed. Didot) as joint commander of the 
®yracusan troops, along with Herakleides 
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management of a powertul presiding city.2 
g } powerful presiding οἰἐγ." 


the more 


> Plutarch. Timoleon. c. 2: ; 
Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 23; Dion, Chrysostom, Orat 
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repurchasing the houses formerly their own. As the houses were 
sold, and that too for a considerable price — so we may presume 
that the lands were sold als incom iad aia 

} he lan i wel > sold al: 0, and that the incoming settlers did 
not receive their lots gratuitously. But how they were sold, or 
how much of the territory was seld, we are left in ignorance. It 
is certain, however, that the effect of the new immigration was 
not only to renew the force ¢ vulati: Pilea 

ὶ y new the fore and population of Syracuse, but also 

Ε}}»ν an ro ; ΄ > γῶν ᾿ ᾿ ] . 
to furnish relief. to the extreme poverty of the antecedent resi- 
dents. A great deal of new money must thus have beer 
brought in.! 

Q rah : ste εἶ γ ra ᾿ ϊ : 1 } 

Such important changes doubtless occupied a considerable 
time, though we are not enabled to arrange them in months or 
years. in the meantime Timoleon continued to act in such 8 
manner as to retain, and even to strengthen, the confidence and 
attachment of the Syracusans. He employed his forces aciively 
. «ὦ ᾽ - Ε Ὁ : | ace ᾽ . by " ᾿ ΓΈ 
in putting dewn and expelling the remaining despots throughout 
the island. He first attacked Hiketas, his old enemy, at Leontini; 

.Y ᾿ I » ; F ae ; j } i} ; j τ ᾿ : 
and compelled him to capitulate, on condition of demolishing the 
ified eitadel. ahdicarf Ν 1 hw ᾿ 
fortified citadel, abdicating his rule, and living as a private citizen 
in the town. Leptines, despot of Apollonia and of several other 

Ea, 2 ΒΕΠΙ, ἐδ εδ οι ἐς = δ : : } : 
δ: boring townships, was also constrained to submit, and to em- 
brace the offer of a transport to Corinth2 
Η ore } c ~ {29} : ἢ Qj 

It appears that the submission of Hiketas was merely a feint, 
ΓῚ + ; ; { ν > 3 od ᾿. a ᾿ > a 4 
to obtain time for strengthening himself by urging the Carthagin- 
jans to try another invasion of Sicily. They were the more dite 


' Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 23. καὶ γενομένοις αὐτοῖς ἑξακισμνριοις τὰ 
πλῆϑος, ὡς “Avavig εἴρηκε, τὴν μὲν χώραν διένΞξιμε, τὰς δὲ οἰκέας ἀπέδοτε 
χιλίων ταλάντων, ἅμα μὲν ὑπολειπόμενος τοῖς ἀρχαίοις Συρακοσίοις ἐξωνεῖσ- 
a: τὰς αὑτῶν, ἅμα δὲ χρημάτων εὐπορίαν τῷ δήμῳ μηχανώμενος οὕτως 
πενομένῳ καὶ πρὸς τἄλλα καὶ πρὸς πόλεμον, ὥστε, ete. 

Diodorus (xvi. 82) affirms that forty thousand new settlers were admitted 
εἰς τὴν Συρακουσίαν τὴν ἀδιαίρετον, and that ten thousand were settled i 
the fine and fertile territory of Agyrium. This latter measure was taken 
certainly, after the despot of Agyrium had been put down by Timoleon 
We should have been glad to have an explanation of τὴν Συρακουσίαν TB 
ddcaiperor . in the absence of information, conjec‘ure as to the meaning # 
vain. 

3 Plutarch, Timoleon, c 24. 

3 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 30. Diodor. {xvi. 72) does not mention that 
Giketas submitted at all. He states that Timoleon was repulsed in attack 


INVASION FROM CARTHAGE. 17. 


to this step as Timoieon, anxious to relieve the Syracue 
sans, sent his soldiers under the Corinthian Deinarchus to find 
pay and plunder for themselves in the Carthaginian possession#® 
near the western corner of Sicily. This invasion, while it abur 
dantly supplied the wants of the soldiers, encouraged Entella and 
several other towns to revolt from Carthage. The indignation 
among the Carthaginians had been violent, when Magon returned 
after suddenly abandoning the harbor of Syracuse to Timoleon. 
Unable to make his defence satisfactory, Magon only escaped 8 
worse death by suicide, after which his dead body was crucified by 
public order. And the Carthaginians now resolved on a frest 
effort, to repair their honor as well as to defend their territory.! 
The effort was made on a vast scale, and with long previous 
preparations. An army said to consist of seventy thousand men, 
ander Hasdrubal and Hamilkar, was disembarked at Lily beeum, 


on the western corner of the island; besides which there was 8 


fiect of two hundred triremes, and one thousand attendant vessel# 
carrying provisions, warlike stores, engines for sieges, war-chariote 
with four horses, etc.2 But the most conspicuous proot of earn 
est effort, over and above numbers and expense, was furnished by 
the presence of no less than ten thousand native infantry from 


Carthage ; men clothed with panoplies costly, complete, and far 
heavier than ordinary — carrying white shields and wearing elab- 
orate breastplates besides. These men brought to the campaigs 
ample private baggage ; splendid goblets and other articles of 

id and silver, such as beseemed the rich families of that rich 
city. The élite of the division — twenty-five hundred in number, 
or one-fourth part — formed what was called the Sacred Band ot 
Carthage} It has been already stated, that in general, the Car- 
thaginians caused their military service to be performed by hired 
foreigners, with few of their own citizens. Hence this army stood 


ing Leontini; and that Hiketas afterwards attacked Syracuse, but was re- 
pulsed with loss, during the absence of Timoleon in his expedition against 
Leptines. 

? Plutarch, Timoleon, ¢. 24; Diodor xvi. 73 

2 Plutarch, Timoleon, ο. 25; Diodor. xvi. 77 They agree in the maia 
about the numerical items, and seem to have copied from the same 
authority. 

3 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 27; Diodor. xvi. 80. 
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particularly distinguished, and appeared the more fonnidable os 
their landing; carrying panic, by the mere report, all over Sicily 
not excepting even Syracuse. The Corinthian troops ravaging 
the Carthaginian province were obliged to retreat in haste, and 
sent to Timoleon for reinforcement. 

The miscellaneous body of immigrants recently domiciliated at 
Syracuse, employed in the cares inseparable from new settlement 
had not come prepared to face so terrible a foe. Though Timo- 
leon used every effort to stimulate their courage, and though his 
exhortations met with full apparent response, yet such was the 
panic prevailing, that comparatively few would follow him to the 
field. He could assemble no greater total than twelve thousand 
men; including about three thousand Syracusan citizens — the 
paid force which he had round him at Syracuse — that other paid 
force under Deinarchus, who had been just compelled by the in- 
vaders to evacuate the Carthaginian province — and finally such 
allies as would join.! His cavalry was about one thousand in 
number. Nevertheless, in spite of so great an inferiority, Timo- 
leon determined to advance and meet the enemy in their own 
province, before they should have carried ravage over the territo- 
ry of Syracuse and her allies. But when he approached near to 
the border, within the territory of Agrigentum, the alarm and 
mistrust of his army threatened to arrest his farther progress. An 
officer among his mercenaries, named Thrasius, took advantage of 
the prevailing feeling to raise a mutiny against hin, persuading 
the soldiers that Timoleon was madly hurrying them on to certain 
ruin, against an enemy six times superior in number, and in 8 
hostile country eight days’ march from Syracuse; so that there 
would be neither salvation for them in case of reverse, nor inter- 


! Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 25; Diodor. xvi. 78. Diodorus gives the total 
of Timoleon’s force at twelve thousand men ; Plutarch at only six thousand. 
The larger total appears to me most probable, under the circumstances. 
Plutarch seems to have taken account only of the paid force who were with 
Timoleon at Syracuse, and not to have enumerated that other division, 
which, having been sent to ravage the Carthaginian province, had been 
compelled to retire and rejoin Timoleon when the great Carthaginian host 
landed. 

Diodorus and Plutarch follow in the main the same authorities respect 
eg this campaign. 
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ment if they were slain. Their pay being considerably in arrear 
Thrasius urged them to return to Syracuse for the purpose of 
extorting the money, instead of following a commander, whe 
could not or would not requite them, upon such desperate 
service. Such was the success and plausibility of these ree 
commendations, under the actual discouragement, that they 
could hardly be counterworked by all the efforts of ‘Timo 
leon. Nor was there ever any conjuncture in which his influ- 
ence, derived as well from unbounded personal esteem as from 
belief in his favor with the gods, was so near failing. As it was, 
though he succeeded in heartening up and retaining the large body 
of his army, yet Thrasius, with one thousand of the mercenaries, 
insisted upon returning, and actually did return, to Syracuse. 
Moreover Timoleon was obliged to send an order along with them 
to the authorities at home, that these men must immediately, and 
at all cost, receive their arrears of pay. ‘The wonder is, that he 
succeeded in his efforts to retain the rest, after insuring to the 
mutineers a lot which seemed so much safer and more enviable. 
Thrasius, a brave man, having engaged in the service of the 
Phokians Philomélus and Onomarchus, had been concerned in the 
pillage of the Delphian temple, which drew upon him the aver- 
sion of the Grecian world.! How many of the one thousand 
seceding soldiers, who now followed him to Syracuse, had been 
partners in the same sacrilegious act, we cannot tell. But it is 
certain that they were men who had taken service with Timoleor 
in hopes of a period, not merely of fighting, but also of lucrative 
license, such as his generous regard for the settled inhabitants 
would not permit. 

Having succeeded in keeping up the spirits of his remaining 
army, and affecting to treat the departure of so many cowards ag 
a positive advantage, Timoleon marched on westward into the 
Carthaginian province, until he approached within a short distance 
of the river Krimésus, a stream which rises in the mountainous 
region south of Panormus (Palermo), runs nearly southward, and 
falls into the sea near Selinus. Some mules, carrying loads of 
parsley, met him on the road; a fact which called forth again the 
half-suppressed alarm of the soldiers, since parsley was habitually 


! Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 30. 
<i he 
14 
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employed for the wreaths deposited on tombstones. But Timo 
leon, taking a handful of it and weaving a wreath for his own 
head, exclaimed, “ This is our Corinthian symbol of victory : it is 
the sacred herb with which we decorate our victors at the Isth- 
mian festival. It comes to us here spontaneously, as an earnest 
of our approaching success.” _Insisting emphatically on this theme, 
and crowning himself as well as his officers with the parsley, he 
rekindled the spirits of the army, and conducted them forward to 
th: top of the eminence, immediately above the course of the 
Krimésus.! 

It was just at that moment that the Carthaginian army were 
passing the river, on their march to meet him. The confused 
noise and clatter of their approach were plainly heard; though 
the mist of a May morning? overhanging the valley, still con- 
cealed from the eye the army crossing. Presently the mist ascended 
from the lower ground to the hill tops around, leaving the river 
and the Carthaginians beneath in conspicuous view. Formidable 
was the aspect which they presented. The war-chariots-and- 
four,3 which formed their front, had already crossed the river, and 
appear to have been halting a little way in advance. Next to 
them followed the native Carthaginians, ten thousand chosen hop- 
lites with white shields, who had also in part crossed and were still 
erossing ; while the main body of the host, the foreign mercen- 
aries, were pressing behind in a disorderly mass to get to the 
bank, which appears to have been in part rugged. Seeing how 
favorable was the moment for attacking them, while thus disar- 
rayed and bisected by the river, Timoleon, after a short exhorta- 


i The anecdote about the parsley is given both in Plutarch (Timol. c. 
96) and Diodorus (xvi. 79). 

The upper portion of the river Krimésus, near which this battle was 
fought, was in the mountainous region called by Diodorus ἡ Σελινουντία 
δυσχωρία. through which lay the road between Selinus and Panormus 
{Diodor. xxiii. Frag. p. 333, ed. Wess.). 

2 Plutarch, Timoleon, ¢c. 27. ἱσταμένου ϑέρους ὥραν ---- λήγοντι μηνὶ 
BapynAiwve, ete. 

3 Of these war-chariots they are said to have had not less than two 
thousand, in the unsuccessful battle which they fought against Agathokles 
in Africa, near Carthage (Diodor. xx. 10). 

After the time of Pyrrhus, they came to employ tame elephants trained 
for war. 
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sion, gave orders immediately to charge down the hill.! His Sict 
lian allies, with some mercenaries intermingled, were on the twé 
wings ; while he himself, with the Syracusans and the best of the 
mercenaries, occupied the centre. Demaretus with his cavairy 
was ordered to assail the Carthaginians first, before they could 
form regularly. But the chariots in their front, protecting the 
greater part of the line, left him only the power of getting at 
them partially through the vacant intervals. ‘Timoleon, soen 
perceiving that his cavalry accomplished little, recalled them and 
ordered them to charge on the flanks, while he himself, with ail 
the force of his infantry, undertook to attack in front. Accord- 
ingly, seizing his shield from the attendant, he marched forward 
in advance, calling aloud to the infantry around to be of good 
cheer and follow. Never had his voice been heard so predomi- 
nant and heart-stirring; the effect of it was powertully felt on the 
spirits of all around, who even believed that they heard a god 
speaking along with him.? Reechoing his shout emphatically, 
they marched forward to the charge with the utmost alacrity — in 
compact order, and under the sound of trumpets. 

The infantry were probably able to evade or break through the 
bulwark of interposed chariots with greater ease than the cavalry, 
though Plutarch does not tell us how this was done. ‘Timoleon 
and his soldiers then came into close and furious contest with the 
ehosen Carthaginian infantry, who resisted with a courage worthy 
of their reputation. Their vast shields, iron breastplates, and 
brazen helmets (forming altogether armor heavier than was worn 
usually even by Grecian hoplites), enabled them to repel the 
spear-thrusts of the Grecian assailants, who were compelled to 
take to their swords, and thus to procure themselves admission 
within the line of Carthaginian spears, so as to break their ranks. 
Such use of swords is what we rarely read of in a Grecian battle. 


-----..- So ae Sr 


1 It appears from Polybius that Timzus ascribed to Timoleon, imme- 
diately before this battle, an harangue which Polybius pronounces to be 
absurd and unsuitable (Timeus, Fr. 134, ed. Didot, Polyb. xii. 26 a). 

2 Plutarch, Timoleon, c.27. ᾿Αναλαβὼν τὴν ἀσπίδα «ai Boncag ἕπεσϑαβ 
καὶ Sappeiv τοὶς πέζοις ἔδοξεν ὑπερφυεὶ φωνῇ καὶ μείζονι κεχοῆσϑαι τοῦ 
συνήϑους, εἶτε τῷ πάϑει παρὰ τὸν ἀγῶνα καὶ τὸν ἐνθουσιασμὸν οὕτω dvatee 
φάμενος, eire δαιμονίου τινὸς, ὡς τοῖς πολλοῖς τότε παρέστη 
φυνεπιφϑεγξαμένου 
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Though the contest was bravely maintained ty the Carthaginians, 
yet they were too much loaded with armor to admit of anything 
but fighting ina dense mass. They were already losing their front 
rank warriors, the picked men of the whole, and beginning to fig'at 
at a disadvantage — when the gods, yet farther befriending Timo- 
leon, set the seal to their discomfiture by an intervention manifest 
and terrific! A storm of the most violent character began. The 
Lill-tops were shrouded in complete darkness; the wind blew a 
hurrizane ; rain and hail poured abundantly, with all the awful ac- 
companiments of thunder and lightning. To the Greeks, this 
storm was of little inconvenience, because it came in their backs. 
But to the Carthaginians, pelting as it did directly in their faces, 
it occasioned both great suffering, and soul-subduing alarm. The 
rain and hail beat, and the lightning flashed, in their faces, so that 
they could not see to deal with hostile combatants: the noise of the 
wind, and of hail rattling against their armor, prevented the or- 
ders of their officers from being heard: the folds of their volume 
inous military tunics were surcharged with rain-water, so as to 
embarrass their movements: the ground presently became so 
muddy that they could not keep their footing; and when they 
once slipped, the weight of their equipment forbade all recovery. 
The Greeks, comparatively free from inconvenience, and en- 
couraged by the evident disablement of their enemies, pressed 
them with redoubled energy. At length, when the four hundred 
front rank men of the Carthaginians had perished by a brave 
death in their places, the rest of the White-shields turned their 
backs and sought relief in flight. But flight, too, was all but im- 
possible. They encountered their own troops in the rear advane- 
ing up, and trying to cross the Krimésus ; which river itself was 
becoming every minute fuller and more turbid, through the Vi0- 
lent rain. The attempt to recross was one of such unspeakable 
confusion, that numbers perished in the torrent. Dispersing in 
total rout, the whole Carthaginian army thought only of escape, 
leaving their camp and baggage a prey to the victors, who pur- 
sued them across the river and over the hills on the other side, 
inflicting prodigious slaughter. In this pursuit the cavalry of 


" Diodor. xvi. 79. Περιεγένοντο γὰρ ἀνελπίστως τὼν πολεμίων, οὐ μόνον 
διὰ “ὡς ἴδιας ἀνδραγαϑίας, ἀλλὰ καὶ διὰ τὴν τῶν ϑεῶν συνεργίαν. 
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1imoleon, not very effective during the battle, rendered excellent 
service ; pressing the fugitive Carthaginians one over another in 
mags, and driving them, overloaded with their armor, into mud and 
water, from whence they could not get clear.' 

No victory in Grecian history was ever more complete than 
that of Timoleon atthe Krimésus. Ten thousand Carthaginians 
are sail to have been slain, and fifteen thousand made prisoners. 
Upon these numbers no stress is to be laid; but it is certain that 
ke total of both must have been very great. Of the war-chariots, 
many were broken during the action, and all that remained, two 
hundred in number, fell into the hands of the victors. But that 
whicb rendered the loss most serious, and most painfully felt at 
Carthage, was, that it fell chiefly upon the native Carthaginian 
troops, and much less upon the foreign mercenaries. It is even 
said that the Sacred Battalion of Carthage, comprising twenty- 
five hundred soldiers belonging to the most considerable families 
in Carthage, were all slain to a man; a statement, doubtless, ex- 

gerated, yet implying a fearful real destruction. Many of these 
soldiers purchased safe escape by throwing away their ornament- 
ed shields and costly breast-plates, which the victors picked up in 
great numbers— one thousand breast-plates, and not less than 
ten thousand shields. Altogether, the spoil collected was immense 
— in arms, in baggage, and in gold and silver from the plundered 
camp; occupying the Greeks so long in the work of pursuit and 
capture, that they did not find time to erect their trophy until the 
third day after the battle. Timoleon left the chiet part of the 
plunder,” as well as most part of the prisoners, in the hands of the 
individual captors, who enriched themselves amply by the day’s 
work. Yet there still remained a large total for the public Syra- 
- ysan chest; five thousand prisoners, and a miscellaneous spoil of 
armor and precious articles, piled up in imposing magnificence 
around the general’s tent. 

The Carthaginian fugitives did not rest until they reached Lily- 
beum. And even there, such was their discouragement — so 
profound their conviction that the wrath of the gods was upou 
them —that they could scarcely be induced to go on shipboard 


— 


' Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 27, 28; Diodor. xvi. 79, 80 
3 Plutarch Timoleon, c. 29; Diodor. xvi. 80, 81 
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for the purpose of returning to Carthage ; persuaded as they were 
that if once caught out at sea, the gods in their present displeasure 
would never let them reach land.! At Carthage itself also, the 
sorrow and depression was unparalleled: sorrow private as weil 
as public, from the loss of so great a number of principal citizens. 
It was even feared that the victorious Timoleon would instantly 
cross the sea and attack Carthage on her own soil. Immediate efforts 
were however made to furnish a fresh army for Sicily, composed of 
foreign mercenaries with few or no native citizens. Giskon, the 
son of Hanno, who passed for their most energetic citizen, was 


" Diodor. xvi. 81. Τοσαύτη δ᾽ αὐτοὺς κατάπληξις καὶ δέος κατεῖχεν, ὥστε 
μὴ τολμᾷν εἰς τὰς ναῦς ἐμβαίνειν, μηδ᾽ ἀποπλεῖν εἰς τὴν Λιβύην, ὡς δεὰ 
τὴν τῶν ϑεῶν ἀλλοτριότητα πρὸς αὐτοὺς ὑπὸ TOD Λιβυκοῦ 
πελάγους καταποϑησομένους. Compare the account of the reli- 
gious terror of the Carthginians, after their defeat by Agathokles (Diodor. 
xx. 14). 

So, in the argument between Andokides and his accusers, before the 
Dikastery at Athens — the accusers contend that Andokides clearly does 
not believe in the gods, because, after the great impiety which he has com 
mitted, he has still not been afraid afterwards to make sea voyages (Lysias, 
eont. Andokid. s. 19). 

On the other hand, Andokides himself argues triumphantly, from the fact 
of his having passed safely through sea voyages in the winter, that he is 
wot an object of displeasure to the gods. 

“If the gods thought that I had wronged them, they would not have 
emitted to punish me, when they caught me in the greatest danger. For 
what danger can be greater than a sea voyage in winter-time? The gods 
had then both my life and my property in their power; and yet they pree 
served me. Was it not then open to them so to manage, as that I should 
not even obtain interment for my body?.... Have the gods then preserved 
me from the dangers of sea and pirates, merely to let me perish at Athens 
by the act of my villanous accuser Kephisius? No, Dikasts; the dangers 
of accusation and trial are human ; but the dangers encountered at sea are divine. 
If. therefore, we are to surmise about the sentiments of the gods, I think 
they will be extremely displeased and angry, if they see a man, whom they 
themselves have preserved, destroyed by others.” (Andokides, De Mysteriis, 
8. 137-139). ἐγὼ μὲν οὖν ἡγοῦμαι χρῆναι νομίζειν τοὺς τοιούτους κινδύνους 
ἀνϑοωπίνους, τοὺς δὲ κατὰ ϑάλασσαν ϑείους. Εἰπερ οὖν δεῖ τὰ 
τῶν ϑεὼν ὑπονοεῖν, πολὺ ἂν αὐτοὺς οἶμαι ἐγὼ ὀργίζεσϑαι καὶ ἀγανακτεῖν, εἰ 
τοὺς ὑφ᾽ ἑαυτῶν σωζομένους, ὑπ᾽ ἄλλων ἀπολλυμένους ὁρῷεν. 

Compare Plutarch, Paul. Emil. ο. 86. μάλ στα κατὰ πλοῦν ébe 
Kew τὴν μεταβολὴν τοῦ δαίμονος, etc. 
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recalled from exile, and directed to get together this new arm» 
ment. 

The subduing impression of the wrath of the gods, under which 
the Carthaginians labored, arose from the fact that their defeat 
nad been owing not less to the terrific storm, than to the arms of 
Timoleon. Conversely, in regard to Timoleon himself, the very 
same fact produced an impression of awe-striking wonder and 
envy. If there were any sceptics who doubted before either the 
reality of special interventions by the gods, or the marked kind- 
ness which determined the gods to send such interventions to the 
service of Timoleon — the victory of the Krimésus must have 
convinced them. The storm alike violent and opportune, coming 
at the back of the Greeks and in the faces of the Carthaginians, 
was a manifestation of divine favor scarcely less conspicuous than 
those vouchsafed to Diomedes or AZneas in the Iliad.!’ And the 
sentiment thus raised towards ‘limoleon — or, rather previously 
raised, and now yet farther confirmed — became blended with 
that genuine admiration which he had richly earned by his rapid 
and well-conducted movements, as well as by a force of character 
striking enough to uphold, under the most critical circumstances, 
the courage of a desponding army. His victory at the Krimésus, 
like his victory at Adranum, was gained mainly by that extreme 
speed in advance, which brought him upon an unprepared enemy 
at a vulnerable moment. And the news of it which he des- 
patched at once to Corinth, — accompanied with a cargo of showy 
Carthaginian shields to decorate the Corinthian temples, — dif 
fused throughout Central Greece both joy for the event and in- 
ereased honor to his name, commemorated by the inscription 
attached — “The Corinthians and the general Timoleon, after lib- 


Maudian, De Tertio Consulatu Honorii, v. 93. 


“Te propter, gelidis Aquilo de monte procellis 
Obruit adversas acies, revolutaque tela 
Vertit in auctores, et turbine reppulit hastas. 
O nimium dilecte Deo, cui fundit ab antris 
Zolus armatas hyemes ; cui militat ather, 
Et conjurati veniunt ad classica venti.” 


Compare a passage in the speech of Tt rasybulus, Xenoph. Hellen. ἐδ, @ 
14. 
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erating the Sicilian Greeks from the Carthaginians, have dedi- 
eated these shields as offerings of gratitude to the gods.” } 

Leaving most of his paid troops to carry on war in the Cartha- 
ginian province, Timoleon conducted his Syracusans home. His 
first proceeding was, at once to dismiss Thrasius with the one 
thousand paid soldiers who had deserted him before the battle. 
He commanded them to quit Sicily, allowing them only twenty- 
four hours to depart from Syracuse itself. Probably under the 
circumstances, they were not less anxious to go away than he was 
to dismiss them. But they went away only to destruction ; for 
having crossed the Strait of Messina and taken possession of ἃ 
maritime site in Italy on the Southern sea, the Bruttians of the 
inland entrapped them by professions of simulated friendship, and 
slew them all.” 

Timoleon had now to deal with two Grecian enemies — Hike- 
tas and Mamerkus — the despots of Leontini and Katana. By 
the extraordinary rapidity of his movements, he had crushed the 
great invading host of Carthage, before it came into cooperation 
with these two allies. Both now wrote in terror to Carthage, 
soliciting a new armament, as indispensable for their security not 
less than for the Carthaginian interest in the island; Timoleon 
being the common enemy of both. Presently Giskon son of 
Hanno, having been recalled on purpose out of banishment, ar- 
rived from Carthage with a considerable force —seventy triremes, 
and a body of Grecian mercenaries. It was rare for the Cartha- 
ginians to employ Grecian mercenaries ; but the battle of Krimé 
gus is said to have persuaded them that there were no soldiers to 
be compared to Greeks. The force of Giskon was apparently 
distributed partly in the Carthaginian province at the western ale 
gle of the island —partly in the neighborhood of Myle and 
Messéné on the north-east, where Mamerkus joined him with the 
troops of Katana. Messéné appears to have recently fallen un- 
der the power of a despot named Hippon, who acted as their ally 
To both points Timoleon despatched a portion of his mercenary 
force, without going himself in command on both, his troops ar 
first experienced partial defeats ; two div:sions of them, one com 


“τῷ 


' Plutarch, Timoleon, ο. 29; Diodor. xvi. 80. 
3 Plutarch. Timoleon, c. 30; Diodor. xvi. 82. 
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prising four hundred men, being cut to pieces. But such partial 
reverses were, in the religious appreciation of the time, proofs 
more conspicuous than ever of the peculiar favor shown by the 
gods towards Timoleon. For the soldiers thus slain had been 
concerned in the pillage of the Delphian temple, and were there- 
fore marked out for the divine wrath; but the gods suspended the 
sentence during the time when the soldiers were serving under 
Timoleon in person, in order that he might not be the sufferer 5 
and executed it now in his absence, when execution would occa- 
sion the least possible inconvenience to him.! 

Mamerkus and Hiketas, however, not adopting this interpreta 
tion of their recent successes against Timoleon, were full of hope 
and confidence. The former dedicated the shields of the slain 
mercenaries to the gods, with an inscription of insolent triumph: 
the latter — taking advantage of the absence of Timoleon, who 
had made an expedition against a place not far off called Kalauria 
— undertook an inroad into the Syracusan territory. Not con- 
tent with inflicting great damage and carrying off an ample booty, 
Hiketas, in returning home, insulted Timoleon and the small force 
along with him by passing immediately under the walls of Kalau- 
ria. Suffering him to pass by, Timoleon pursued, though his 
force consisted only of cavalry and light troops, with few or no 
hoplites. He found Hiketas posted on the farther side of the 
Damurias; a river with rugged banks and a ford of considerable 
difficulty. Yet notwithstanding this good defensive position, the 
troops of Timoleon were so impatient to attack, and each of his 
cavalry officers was so anxious to be first in the charge, that he 
was obliged to decide the priority by lot. The attack was then 
valiantly made, and the troops of Hiketas completely defeated. 
One thousand of them were slain in the action, while the re 
mainder only escaped by flight and throwing away of their 
shields.” 


" Plutarch, Timoleon, c.30. Ἐξ ὧν καὶ μάλιστα τὴν Τιμολέοντος ἐυτυ- 
χίαν συνέβη γενέσϑαι διώνυμον Τὴν μὲν οὖν πρὸς Τιμολέοντα τῶν 
ϑεὼν εὐμένειαν, οὐχ ἧττον ἐν αἷς προσέκρουσε πράξεσιν ἢ περὶ ἃς κατώρϑο: 
ϑαυμάζεσϑαι συνέβαινεν 

Compare Plutarch, De Sera Num. Vind. p. 552 F. 

* Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 31. 
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It was now the turn of Timoleon to attack Hiketas in his ows 
domain of Leontini. Here his usual good fortune followed him. 
The soldiers in garrison —either discontented with the behavior 
of Hiketas at the battle of the Damurias, or awe-struck with that 
divine favor which waited on Timoleon — mutinied and surren- 
dered the place into his hands ; and not merely the place, but also 
Hiketas himself in chains, with his son Eupolemus, and his gen- 
eral Euthymus, a man of singular bravery as well as a victorious 
athlete at the games. All three were put todeath; Hiketas and 
his son as despots and traitors; and Euthymus, chiefly in conse- 
quence of insulting sarcasms against the Corinthians, publicly ut- 
tered at Leontini. The wife and daughters of Hiketas were 
conveyed as prisoners to Syracuse, where they were condemned 
to death by public vote of the Syracusan assembly. ‘This vote 
was passed in express revenge for the previous crime of Hiketas, 
in putting to death the widow, sister, and son, of Dion. Though 
Timoleon might probably have saved the unfortunate women by 
a strong exertion of influence, he did not interfere. The general 
feeling of the people accounted this cruel, but special, retaliation 
right under the circumstances ; and Timoleon, as he could not 
have convinced them of the contrary, so he did not think it right 
to urge them to put their feeling aside as a simple satisfaction to 
him. Yet the act leaves a deserved stain upon a reputation such 
as his.! The women were treated on both sides as adjective be- 
ings, through whose lives revenge was to be taken against a poli- 
tical enemy. 

Next came the turn of Mamerkus, who had assembled near 
Katana a considerable force, strengthened by a body of Carthae 
ginian allies under Giskon. He was attacked and defeated by 
Timoleon near the river Abolus, with a loss of two thousand men, 
many of them belonging to the Carthaginian division. We know 
nothing but the simple fact of this battle ; which probably made 
serious impression upon the Carthaginians, since they speedily 
afterwards sent earnest propositions for peace, deserting their Sici- 
lian allies. Peace was accordingly concluded ; on terms however 
which left the Carthaginian dominion in Sicily much the same as 
it had been at the end of the reign of the elder Dionysius, as well 


i Plutarch, Timeleon, c. 33 
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as at the landing of Dion in Sicily! The line of separation was 
fixed at the river Halykus, or Lykus, which flows into the south- 
ern sea near Herakleia Minoa, and formed the western boundary 
of the territory of Agrigentum. All westward of the Halykus 
was recognized as Carthaginian : but it was stipulated that if any 
Greeks within that territory desired to emigrate and become in- 
mates of Syracuse, they should be allowed freely to come with 
their families and their property. It was farther covenanted that 
all the territory eastward of the Halykus should be con- 
sidered not only as Greek, but as free Greek, distributed 
among so many free cities, and exempt from despots. And the 
Carthaginians formally covenanted that they would neither aid, 
nor adopt as ally, any Grecian despot in Sicily.2 In the first 
treaty concluded by the elder Dionysius with the Carthaginians, 
it had been stipulated by an express article that the Syracusans 
should be subject to him. Here is one of the many contrasts 
between Dionysius and Timoleon. 

Having thus relieved himself from his most formidable enemy, 
Timoleon put a speedy end to the war in other parts of the island. 
Mamerkus in fact despaired of farther defence without foreign aid. 
He crossed over with a squadron into Italy to ask for the intro- 
duction of a Lucanian army into Sicily ;4 which he might perhaps 
have obtained, since that warlike nation were now very powertu! 
— had not his own seamen abandoned him, and carried back their 
vessels to Katana, surrendering both the city and themselves ti 
Timoleon. The same thing, and even more, had been done ἃ 
little before by the troops of Hiketas at Leontini, who had ever 
delivered up Hiketas himself as prisoner ; so powerful, seemingly, 
was the aseendency exercised by the name of Timoleon, with the 


1 Diodor. xv. 17. Minoa (Herakleia) was a Carthaginian possession 
when Dion landed (Plutarch, Dion, c. 25). 

Cornelius Nepos (‘Timoleon, ὁ. 2) states erroneously, that the Carthagt- 
nians were completely expelled from Sicily by Timoleon. 

2 Plutarch, Timoleon, ¢. 34; Diodor. xvi. 82. 

ὃ Diodor. xiii. 114. 

4 Cornelius Nepos (Timoleon, ο. 2) calls Mamerkus an Italian genera? 
who had come into Sicily to aid the despots. It is possible enough that be 
may have been an Italiot Greek; for he must have been a Greek, from thee 
manner in which Plutarch sneaks of his poetical compositions. 
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prestige of his perpetual success. Mamerkus could now find ne 
refuge except at Messéné, where he was welcomed by the despot 
Hippon. But Timoleon speedily came thither with a force ample 
enough to besiege Messéné by land and by sea. After a certain 
gength of resistance,' the town was surrendered to him, while 
Hippon tried to make his escape secretly on shipboard. But he 
was captured and brought back into the midst of the Messenian 
population, who, under a sentiment of bitter hatred and ven- 
geance, planted him in the midst of the crowded theatre and there 
put him to death with insult, summoning all the boys from school 
into the theatre to witness what was considered an elevating 
seene. Mamerkus, without attempting to escape, surrendered 
himself prisoner to Timoleon ; only stipulating that his fate should 
be determined by the Syracusan assembly after a fair hearing, but 
that Timoleon himself should say nothing to his disfrvor. He 
was accordingly brought to Syracuse, and placed on his trial be- 
fore the assembled people, whom he addressed in an elaborate dis- 
course ; probably skilfully composed, since he is said to have pos- 
sessed considerable talent as a poet.2 But no eloquence could 
surmount the rooted aversion entertained by the Syracusans for 
his person and character. Being heard with murmurs, and seeing 
that he had no chance of obtaining a favorable verdict, he sud- 
denly threw aside his garment and rushed with violent despair 
against one of the stone seats, head foremost, in hopes of giving 
himself a fatal blow. But not succeeding in this attempted sui- 
cide, he was led out of the theatre and executed like a robber. 

Timoleon had now nearly accomplished his confirmed purpose 
ef extirpating every despotism in Sictly. There remained yet 
Nikodemus as despot at Kentoripa, and Apolloniades at Agyrium. 
Both of these he speedily dethroned or expelled, restoring the two 
cities to the condition of free communities. He also expelled 
from the town of Etna those Campanian mercenaries who had 
been planted there by the elder Dionysius.4 In this way did he 
proceed until there remained only free communities, without a 
single despot, in the Grecian portion of Sicily. 

Of the details of his proceedings our scanty information per 


! Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 37. 3 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 31. 
Plutarch, Timoleen. c. 34. 4 Diodor, xvi. 82 
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mits us to say but little. But the gr2at purpose with which he 
had started from Corinth was now achieved. After Laving put 
gown all the other despotisms in Sicily, there remained for hi 
but one farther triumph —the noblest and rarest of all — to lay 
down his own. ‘This he performed without any delay, immediate 
iy on returning to Syracuse from his military proceedings. Cor 
gratulating the Syracusans on the triumphant consummation 8." 
ready attained, he entreated them to dispense with his farther 
services as sole commander; the rather as his eyesight was now 
failing.! It is probable enough that this demand was at first re 
fused, and that he was warmly requested te retain his functions 
but if such was the fact, he did not the less persist, and the peo- 
pie, willing or not, acceded. We ought farther to note, that not 
only did he resign his generalship, but he resigned it at once and 
immediately, after the complete execution of his proclaimed pur- 
pose, to emancipate the Sicilian Greeks from foreign enemies 88 
well as from despot-enemies ; just as, on first acquiring possession 
of Syracuse, he had begun his authoritative career, without a mo- 
ment’s delay, by ordering the demolition of the Dionysian strong- 
hold, and the construction of a court of justice in its place.2 By 
this instantaneous proceeding he forestalled the growth of that 
suspicion which delay would assuredly have raised, and for which 
the free communities of Greece had in general such ample res. 
son. And it is not the least of his many merits, that while conr- 
scious of good intentions himself, he had also the good sense ὦ 
see that others could not look into his bosom; that all their pre- 
sumptions, except what were created by his own conduct, would 
be detived from men worse than him —- and therefore unfavora 
ble. Hence it was necessary for him to be prompt and forware, 
even to a sort of ostentation, in exhibiting the amplest positive 
roof of his real purpeses, so as to stifle beforehand the growth 
Οἱ suspicion. 

He was now a private citizen of Syracuse, having neither paid 
soldiers under his command nor any other public function. As ἃ 


' Plutarch, fimoleon, c. 37. ‘Qc δὲ ἐπανῆλθεν εἰς Ἑυρακοῦσας, sinh 
ἀποθέσθαι: τὴν μοναρχίαν καὶ παραιτεῖσθαι τοὺς πολίτας, Τῶν πραγμάτων τ 
τὸ κάλλισ:ον dew ων τέλος. 

3 Plutarch, /.c. εὐ ϑὺς ἀποϑέσϑαι τὴν μοναοχίαν : Compare Ὁ. 2%. 
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reward for his splendid services, the Syracusans voted to him ἃ 
house in the city, and a landed property amorg the best in the 
neighborhood. Here he fixed his residence, sending for his wife 
and family to Corinth.! 

Yet though Timoleon had renounced every species of official 
authority, and all means of constraint, his influence as an adviser 
over the judgment, feelings and actions, not only of Syracusans, 
but of Sicilians generally, was as great as ever; perhaps greater 
— bezause the fact of his spontaneous resignation gave him one 
title more to confidence. Rarely is it allowed to mortal man, to 
establish so transcendent a claim to confidence and esteem as Ti- 
moleon now presented; upon so many different grounds, and with 
so little of alloy or abatement. To possess a counsellor whom 
every one reverenced, without suspicions οἱ fears οἱ any kind — 
who had not only given conspicuous proofs of uacommon energy 
combined with skilful management, but enjoyed besides, in a pecu- 
liar degree, the favor of the gods — was a benefit unspeakably 
precious to the Sicilians at this juncture. For it was now the 
time when not merely Syracuse, but other cities of Sicily also, 
were aiming to strengthen their reconstituted free communities by 
afresh supply of citizens from abroad. During the sixty years 
which had elapsed since the first formidable invasion wherein the 
Carthaginian Hannibal had conquered Selinus, there had been a 
series of causes all tending to cripple and diminish, and none to 
renovate, the Grecian population of Sicily. The Carthaginian 
attacks, the successful despotism of the first Dionysius, and the 
disturbed reign of the second, — all contributed to the same result 
About the year 352 — 351 Β. c., Plato (as has been already men- 
tioned) expresses his fear of an extinction of Hellenism in Sicily 
giving place before Phenician or Campanian force.2. And what 
was a sad possibility,even in 352 -- 351 B. c. — had become nearer 
to a probability in 344 B. c., before Timoleon landed, in the then 
miserable condition of the island. 

His unparalleled success and matchless personal behavior 
sombined with the active countenance of Corinth without — had 
completely turned the tide. In the belief of all Greeks, Sicily 
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1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 36 
3 Plato, Epistol. viii. p. 353 Β΄. 
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was now a land restored to Hellenism and freedom, but requiring 
new colonists as well to partake, as to guard, these capital privi- 
leges. ‘The example of colonization, under the auspices of Co 
rinth, had been set at Syracuse, and was speedily followed else 
where, especially at Agrigentum, Gela, and Kamarina. Ali these 
three cities had suffered cruelly during those formidable Cartha- 
ginian invasions which immediately preceded the despotism of 
Dienysius at Syracuse. They had had no opportunity, during the 
continuance of the Dionysian dynasty,even to make up what they 
had then lost; far less to acquire accessions from without. At 
the same time, all three (especially Agrigentum) recollected their 
former scale of opulence and power, as it had stood prior to 407 
B.c. It was with eagerness therefore that they availed them- 
selves of the new Ie and security imparted to Sicily by the 68. 
reer of Timoleon w replenish their exhausted numbers; by 
recalling those whom former suffering had driven away, and by 
inviting fresh colonists besides. Megellus and Pheristus, citizens 
of Elea on the southern coast of Italy (which was probably at this 
time distressed by the pressure of Lucanians from the interior), 
conducted a colony to Agrigentum: Gorgus, from Keos, wens 
with another band to Gela: in both cases,a proportion of expa 
triated citizens returned among them. Kamarina, too, and Agyr- 
jum received large accessions of inhabitants. The inhabitants of 
Leontin: are said to have removed their habitations to Syracuse; 
ἃ statement difficult to understand, and probably only partially 
true, as the city and its name still continued to exist.! 
Unfortunately the proceedings of Timoleon come before us 
‘through Diodorus and Plutarch) in a manner so vague and cole 
fused, that we can rarely trace the sequence or assign the date of 
particular facts.2 But about the general circumstances, with their 
character and bearing, there is no room either for mistake or 


— 


} Diodor. xvi. 65, 82; Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 35. 

2 Hight years clapsed from the time when ‘Timoleon departed with his 
expedition from Corinth to the time of his death; from 345-344 B. σ. 8 
$37-336 B. c. (Diodorus, xvi. 90; Plutarch, Timoleon, c¢. 37) 

The battle of the Krimésus is assigned by Diodorus to 340 8. c. But ae 
to the other military achievements of Timoleon in Sicily, Diodorus and 
Plutarch ace neither precise, nor in accordance with each other. 
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doubt. ‘That which rhetors and sophists like Lysias had preached 
in their panegyrical harangues! — that for which Plato sighed, in 
the epistles of his old age — commending it, after Dion’s death, 
to the surviving partisans of Dion, as having been the unexecuted 
purpose of their departed leader — the renewal of freedom and 
Hellenism throughout the island — was now made a reality under 
the auspices of Timoleon. The houses, the temples, the walls, 
were rescued from decay; the lands from comparative barren- 
ness. For it was not merely his personal reputation and achieve- 
ments which constituted the main allurement to new colonists, but 
also his superintending advice which regulated their destination 
when they arrived. Without the least power of constraint, or 
even official dignity, he was consulted as a sort of general Cikist 
or Patron-Founder, by the affectionate regard of the settlers in 
every part of Sicily. The distribution or sale of lands, the mod- 
ification required in existing laws and customs, the new political 
constitutions, etc., were all submitted to his review. No settle- 
ment gave satisfaction, except such as he had pronounced or ap- 
proved ; none which he had approved was contested? 

In the situation in which Sicily was now placed, it is clear that 
numberless matters of doubt and difficulty would inevitably arise ; 
that the claims and interests of pre-existing residents, returning 
exiles and new immigrants, would often be conflicting; that the 
rites and customs of different fractions composing the new whole, 
might have to be modified for the sake of mutual harmony ; that 
the settlers, coming from oligarchies as well as democracies 
might bring with them different ideas as to the proper features of 
a political constitution ; that the apportionment or sale of lands, 


» Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 37. μόνος, ἐφ᾽ ἃς οἱ σοφισταὶ διὰ τῶν λόγων τῶν 
πανηγυρικῶν ἀεὶ παρεκάλουν πράξεις τοὺς Ἕλληνας, ἐν αὐταῖς ἀριστεύσας, 
@tc. 

? Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 35. Οἷς ob μόνον ἀσφάλειαν ἐκ πολέμου τοσού- 
του καὶ γαλήνην ἱδρυομένοις παρεῖχεν, ἀλλὰ καὶ τἄλλα παρασκευάσας καὶ 
συμπροϑυμηϑεὶς ὥσπερ οἰκιστὴς ἠγαπᾶτο. Καὶ τῶν ἄλλων δὲ διακειμένων 
ὁμοίως πρὸς αὐτὸν, οὐ πολέμου τις λύσις, οὐ νόμων ϑέσις, οὐ χώρας κατοί- 
κισμὸς, οὐ πολιτείας διάταξις, ἐδόκει καλῶς ἔχειν, ἧς ἐκεῖνος μὴ Tpooay acto 
μηδὲ κατακοσμῆσειεν, ὥσπερ ἔργῳ συντελουμένῳ δημιευογὸς ἐπιϑεὶς reve 
χάριν ϑεοφιλῆ καὶ πρέπουσαν. 

Compare Cornelius Nepos, Timoleon, c. 3. 
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and the adjustment of old debts, presented but too many chances 
of angry dispute ; that there were, in fact, a thousand novelties 
in the situation, which could not be determined either by prece- 
dent, or by any peremptory rule, but must be left to the equity of 
a cepreme arbitrator. Here then the advantages were unspeaka- 
ble of baving a man like Timoleon to appeal to; a man not only 
really without sinister bias, but recognized by every one as be- 
ing so; a man whom every one loved, trusted, and was grieved to 
ofiend ; a man who sought not to impose his own will upon free 
communities, but addressed them as freemen, building only upon 
their reason and sentiments, and carrying out in all his recom- 
mendations of detail those instincts of free speech, universal 
vote, and equal laws, which formed the germ of political obliga- 
tion in the minds of Greeks generally. It would have been 
gratifying to know how Timoleon settled the many new and diffi 
eult questions which must have been submitted to him as referee. 
There is no situation in human society so valuable to study, as that 
in which routine is of necessity broken through, and the construc- 
tive faculties called into active exertion. Nor was there ever per- 
haps throughout Grecian history, a simultaneous colonization, and 
simultaneous recasting of political institutions, more extensive 
than that which now took place in Sicily. Unfortunately we are 
permitted to know only the general fact, without either the charm 
or the instruction which would have been presented by the details. 
Timoleon was, in Sicily, that which Epaminondas had been at the 
foundation of Messéné and Megalopolis, though with far greater 
power: and we have to deplore the like ignorance respecting the 
detail proceedings of both these great men. 

But though the sphere of Timoleon’s activity was coextensive 
with Sicily, his residence, his citizenship, and his peculiar interests 
and duties were at Syracuse. That city, like most of the other 
Sicilian towns, had been born anew, with a numerous body of set- 
tlers and altered political institutions. I have already mentioned 
that Kephalus and others, invited from Corinth by express vote 
of the Syracusans, had reéstablished the democratical institution 
of Dioklés, with suitable modifications. The new era of liberty 
was marked by the establishment of a new sacred office, that of 
Amphipolus or Attendant Priest of Zeus Olympius; an office 
ehanged annually, appointed by lot (doubtless under some condi- 
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tions of qualification which are not made known to us,') and ite 
tended, like the Archon Eponymus at Athens, as the recognized 
name to distinguish each Syracusan year. In this work of cope 
stitutiona!l reform, as well as in all the labors and adjustments con- 
nected with the new settlers, Timoleon took a prominent part. 
But so soon as the new constitution was consummated and set at 
work, he declined undertaking any specific duties or exercising 
any powers under it. Enjoying the highest measure of public 
esteem, and loaded with honorary and grateful votes from the 
people, he had the wisdom as well as the virtue to prefer living as 
a private citizen ; a resolution doubtless promoted by his increasing 
failure of eyesight, which presently became total blindness.? He 
dweit in the house assigned to him by public vote of the people, 
which he had consecrated to the Holy God, and within which he 
had set apart a chapel tothe goddess Automatia,— the goddess 
under whose auspices blessings and glory came as it were of 
themselves.3 To this goddess he offered sacrifice, as the great 
and constant patroness who had accompanied him from Corinth 
through all his proceedings in Sicily. 

By refusing the official prominence tendered to him, and by 
keeping away from the details of public life, Timoleon escaped 
the jealousy sure to attend upon influence so prodigious as his, 
But in truth, for all great and important matters, this very modes- 
ty increased instead of diminishing his real ascendency. Here as 
elsewhere, the goddess Automatia worked for him, and brought to 
him docile listeners without his own seeking. Though the Syra- 
cusans transacted their ordinary business through others, yet when 
any matter of serious difficulty occurred, the presence of ‘Timo- 
leon was specially invoked in the discussion. During the later 
months of his life, when he had become blind, his arrival in the 


1 Diodor. xvi. 70; Cicero in Verrem, ii. 51. 

3 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 38. 

> Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 38. ᾿Επὲ δὲ τῆς οἰκίας ἱερὸν idpvoauevog Αὐτο- 
uatiac ἔϑυσεν, αὐτὴν δὲ τὴν οἰκίαν Ἱερῷ Aaipove καϑιέρωσεν. 

Cornelius Nepos, Timoleon, c. 4; Plutarch, Reip. Gerend. Precept. p. 
816 Ὁ. 

The idea of Αὐτοματία is not the same as that οὗ Τύχη, though the word 
is sometimes translated as if it were. It is more uearly the same 86 
᾿Αγιϑὴ Tixn — though still, as it seems to me, not exactly the same 
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assembly was a solemn scene. Having been brought in his car 
drawn by mules across the market-place to the door of the theatre 
wherein the assembly was held, attendants then led or drew the 
ear into the theatre amidst the assembled people, who testified 
their affection by the warmest shouts and congratulations. As 
soon as he had returned their welcome, and silence was restored, 
the discussion to which he had been invited took place, Timoleon 
aitting on his car and listening. Having heard the matter thus 
debated, he delivered his own opinion, which was usually ratified 
at once by the show of hands of the assembly. He then took 
leave of the people and retired, the attendants again leading the 
car out of the theatre, and the same cheers of attachment accom 
panying his departure ; while the assembly proceeded with its oth 
er and more ordinary business.! 

Such is the impressive and picturesque description given (doubt- 
less by Athanis or some other eye-witness 5 of the relations be- 
tween the Syracusan people and the blind Timoleon, after his 
power had been abdicated, and when there remained to him noth- 
ing except his character and moral ascendency. It is easy to see 
that the solemnities of interposition, here recounted, must have 
been reserved for those cases in which the assembly had been 
disturbed by some unusual violence or collision of parties. For 
such critical junctures, where numbers were perhaps nearly bal- 
anced, and where the disappointment of an angry minority threat- 
ened to beget some permanent feud, the benefit was inestimable, 
of an umpire whom both parties revered, and before whom nei- 
ther thought ita dishonor to yield. Keeping aloof from the de- 
tails and embarrassments of daily political life, and preserving 
himself (like the Salaminian trireme, to use a phrase which Plu- 
tarch applies to Perikles at Athens) for occasions at once momen- 
tous and difficult, Timoleon filled up a gap occasionally dangerous 
to all free societies; but which even at Athens had always re- 
mained a gap, because there was no Athenian at once actually 
worthy, and known to be worthy, to fill it. We may even wonder 
how he continued worthy, when the intense popular sentiment in 


! Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 38; Cornel. Nepos, Timoleon, c. 4. 
3 It occurs in Cornelius Nepos prior te Plutarch, and was probably copied 
by both from the same authority 
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his favor tended so strongly to turn his head, and when no contra 
diction or censure against him was tolerated. 

Two persons, Laphystius and Demenetus, called by the obnox- 
ious names of sycophants and demagogues, were bold enough to 
try the experiment. The former required him to give bail ina 
lawsuit; the latter, in a public discourse, censured various parts 
of his military campaigns. The public indignation against both 
these men was vehement; yet there can be little doubt that La 
phystius applied to Timoleon a legal process applicable univer- 
sally to every citizen: what may have been the pertinence of the 
censures of Demznetus, we are unable to say. However, Timo- 
leon availed himself of the well-meant impatience of the people 
to protect him either from legal process or from censure, only to 
administer to them a serious and valuable lesson. Protesting 
against all interruption to the legal process of Laphystius, he pro- 
claimed emphatically that this was the precise purpose for which 
he had so long labored, and combated — in order that every Syra- 
cusan citizen might be enabled to appeal to the laws and exercise 
freely his legal rights. And while he thought it unnecessary to 
rebut in detail the objections taken against his previous general- 
ship, he publicly declared his gratitude to the gods, for having 
granted his prayer that he might witness all Syracusans in posses- 
sion of full liberty of speech.! 

We obtain little from the biographers of Timoleon, except 8 
few incidents, striking, impressive, and somewhat theatrical, like 
those just recounted. But what is really important is, the tone 
and temper which these incidents reveal, both in Timoleon and 
in the Syracusan people. To see him unperverted by a career 
of superhuman success, retaining the same hearty convictions 
with which he had started from Corinth; renouncing power, the 
most ardent of all aspirations with a Greek politician, and de- 
scending to a private station, in spite of every external induce- 
ment to the contrary; resisting the temptation to impose his own 
will upon the people, and respecting their free speech and public 
vote in a manner which made it imperatively necessary for every 
ene else to follow his example; foregoing command, and content 
ing himself with advice when his opinion was asked — ali this 


’ Plutarch, Timoleon, ". 37; Cornelius Nepos, Timoleon, 6. ὅν 
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presents a model of genuine and intelligent public spirit, such as is 
associated with few other names except that of Timoleon. That 
the Syracusan people should have yielded tc such conduct and 
obedience not merely voluntary, but heartfelt and almost reveren 

tial, is no matter of wonder. And we may be quite sure that 
the opinion of Timoleon, tranquilly and unostentatiously con 

sulted, was the guiding star which they followed on most 
points of moment or difficulty ; over and above those of excep- 
tional cases of aggravated dissent where he was called in with 
such imposing ceremony as an umpire. On the value of such an 
oracle close at hand it is ‘needless to insist; especially in a city 
which for the last half century had known nothing but the domin 

ion of force, and amidst a new miscellaneous aggregate composed 
of Greek settlers from many different quarters. 

Timoleon now enjoyed, as he had amply earned, what Xeno 
phon calls “that good, not human, but divine — command over 
willing men — given manifestly to persons of genuine and highly 
trained temperance of character.'!” In him the condition indi- 
cated by Xenophon was found completely realized — temperance 
in the largest and most comprehensive sense of the word — not 
simply sobriety and continence (which had belonged to the elder 
Dionysius also), but an absence of that fatal thirst for coercive 
power at all price, which in Greece was the fruitfui parent of the 
greater crimes and enormities. 

Timoleon lived to see his great work of Sicilian enfranchise- 
ment consummated, to carry it through all its incipient difficulties, 
and to see it prosperously moving on. Not Syracuse alone, but 
the other Grecian cities in the island also, enjoyed under their 
revived free institutions a state of security, comfort, and affiuence, 
to which they had been long strangers. The lands became again 
industriously tilled; the fertile soil yielded anew abundant ex- 
ports; the temples were restored from their previous decay, and 
adorned with the votive offerings of pious munificence.? The same 


! Xenoph. Giconomic. xxi. 12. Ob γὰρ πάνυ μοι δοκεῖ ὅλον τουτὶ τὸ 
ἀγαϑὸν ἀνϑρώπινον εἶναι, ἀλλὰ ϑεῖον,τὸ ἐθελόντων ἄρχειν" σαφῶς δὲ 
δίδοται τοῖς ἀληϑινῶς σωφροσύνῃ τετελεσμένοις. Τὸ δὲ ἀκόντων τυραννεῖν 
διδόασιν, ὡς ἐμοὶ δοκεῖ, od¢ ἂν ἡγῶνται ἀξίους εἶναι βιοτεύειν, ὥσπερ ὁ Τάν- 
ταλος ἐν ddov λέγεται τὸν ἀεὶ χρόνον διατρίβειν, φοβούμενος μὴ δὶς ἀποϑάνφ. 

* Diodor. xvi. 88. 
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state of prosperous and active freedom, which had followed on the 
expulsion of the Gelonian dynasty a hundred and twenty years 
before, and lasted about fifty years, without either despots within 
er invaders from without —was now again made prevalent 
throughout Sicily under the auspices of ‘Timoleon. It did not in- 
deed last solong. It was broken up in the year 316 B. C., twen- 
ty-four years after the battle of the Krimesus, by the despot Aga- 
thokles, whose father was among the immigrants to Syracus 
under the settlement of Timolecn. But the interval of security 
and freedom with which Sicily was blessed between these two 
epochs she owed to the generous patriotism and intelligent coun- 
cil of Timoleon. There are few other names among the Grecian 
annals, with which we can connect so large an amount of prede 
termined and beneficent result. 

Endeared to the Syracusans as a common father and benefac- 
tor,! and exhibited as their hero to all visitors from Greece, he 
passed the remainder of his life amidst the fulness of affection- 
ate honor. Unfortunately for the Syracusans, that remainder was 
but too short; for he died of an illness apparently slight, in the 
year 337-336 Β. c.— three or four years after the battie of the 
Krimésus. Profound and unfeigned was the sorrow which his 
death excited, universally, throughout Sicily. Not merely the 
Syracusans, but crowds from ail other parts of the island, attended 
to do honor te his funeral, which was splendidly celebrated at the 
public cost. Some of the chosen youths of the city carried the 
bier whereon his body was deposited: a countless procession of 
men and women followed, in their festival attire, crowned with 
wreaths, and mingling with their tears admiration and envy for 
their departed liberator. The procession was made to pass over 
that ground which presented the most honorable memento ot 
Timoleon ; where the demolished Dionysian stronghold had once 
reared its head, and where the court of justice was now placed, 
at the entrance of Ortygia. At length it reached the Nekropolis, 
between Ortygia and Achradina, where a massive funeral pile 
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1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 39. Ἔν τοιαύτῃ δὲ γηροτροφούμενος τιμῇ wet 
εὐνοίας, ὥσπερ πατὴρ κοινὸς, ἐκ μικρὰς προφάσεως TH χρόνῳ συνεφαψαμένηι 
ἐγτελεύτηςεν. 
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had been prepared. Assoon as the bier had been placed on this 
pile, and fire was about to be applied, the herald Demetrius, dis- 
tinguished for the powers of his voice, proclaimed with loud an- 
nouncement as follows :— 

«The Syracusan people solemnize, at the cost of two hundred 
minzw, the funeral of this man, the Corinthian Timoleon, son of 
Timodemus. They have passed a vote to honor him for all fu- 
ture time with festival matches in music, horse and chariot race, 
and gymnastics, — because, after having put down the despots, 
subdued the foreign enemy, and re-colonized the greatest among 
the ruined cities, he restored to the Sicilian Greeks their consti- 
tution and laws.” 

A sepulchral monument, seemingly with this inscription re 
corded on it, was erected to the memory of Timoleon in the agora 
of Syracuse. To this monument other buildings were presently 
annexed ; porticos, for the assembling of persons in business or 
conversation — and palestre, for the exercises of youths. The 
aggregate of buildings all taken together was called the Timo- 
leontion.! 

When we reflect that the fatal battle of Cheeroneia had taken 
place the year before Timoleon’s decease, and that his native city 
Corinth as well as all her neighbors were sinking deeper and 
deeper into the degradation of subject towns of Macedonia, wé 
shall not regret, for his sake, that a timely death relieved him 
from so mournful a spectacle. It was owing to him that the Sicil- 
ian Greeks were rescued, for nearly one generation, from the like 
fate. He had the rare glory of maintaining to the end, and exe- 
cuting to the full, the promise of liberation with which he had 
gone forth from Corinth. His early years had been years of 
acute suffering — and that, too, incurred in the cause of freedom 
— arising out of the death of his brother; his later period, mani- 
festing the like sense of duty under happier auspices, had richly 
repaid him, by successes overpassing all reasonable expectation, 
and by the ample flow of gratitude and attachment poured forth 
to him amidst the liberated Sicilians. His character appears most 
noble, and most instructive, if we contrast him with Dion. Timo 
leon had been brought up as the citizen of a free, though oligas 
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chical community in Greece, surrounded by other free comma 
nities, and amidst universal hatred of despots. The politicians 
whom he had iearnt to esteem were men trained in this schooi, 
maintaining a qualified ascendency against more or less of open 
competition from rivals, and obliged to look for the means of car- 
rying their views apart from simple dictation. Moreover, the 
person whom Timoleon had selected for his peculiar model, was 
Epaminondas, the noblest model that Greece afforded.! It was 
to this example that Timoleon owed in part his energetic patriot- 
ism combined with freedom from personal ambition — his gentle- 
ness of political antipathy — and the perfect habits of concilia- 
tory and popula: dealing — which he manifested amidst so many 
new and trying scenes to the end of his career. 

Now the education of Dion (as I have recounted in the preced 
ing chapter) had been something totally different. He was the 
member of a despotic family, and had learnt his experience under 
the energetic, but perfectly self-willed, march of the elder Diony- 
sius. Of the temper or exigencies of a community of freemen, 
he had never learnt to take account. Plunged in this corrupting 
atmosphere, he had nevertheless imbibed generous and _public- 
spirited aspirations : he had come to hold in abhorrence a gov- 
ernment of will, and to look for glory in contributing to replace it 
by a qualified freedom and a government of laws. But the 
source from whence he drank was, the Academy and its illustrious 
teacher Plato; not from practical life, nor from the best practical 
politicians like Epaminondas. Accordingly, he had imbibed at 
the same time the idea, that though despotism was a bad thing. 
government thoroughly popular was a bad thing also; that, in 
other words, as soon as he had put down the despotism, it lay with 
him to determine how much liberty he would allow, or what laws 
he would sanction, for the community; that instead of a despot, 
he was to become a despotic lawgiver 

Here then lay the main difference between the two conquerors 


+ Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 36. Ὁ pudsota ζηλωϑεὶς . ττὸ Τιμολέοντος Ἐπα- 
ueivavoac, etc. 

Polvbius reckons Hermokrates, Timoleon, and Pyrrhus, to be the most 
complete men of action (πραγματικωτάτους) of all those who had played @ 
conspicuous part in Sirilian affairs (Polyb. xii. 25. ο ed. Didot). 
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of Dionysius. The mournful letters written by Plato after the 
death of Dion contrast strikingly with the enviable end of Timo. 
leon, and with the grateful inscription of the Syracusans on his 
tomb. 


CHAPTER LXXXVI. 


CERTRAL GREECE: THE ACCESSION OF PHILIP OF MACEDON TO 
THE BIRTH OF ALEXANDER. 369--356 B. C. 


My last preceding chapters have followed the history of the 
Sicilian Greeks through long years of despotism, suffering, and 
impoverishment, into a period of renovated freedom and compara- 
tive happiness, accomplished under the beneficent auspices of Ti- 
moleon, between 344-336 B. c. It will now be proper to resume 
the thread of events in Central Greece, at the point where they 
were left at the close of the preceding volume — the accession of 
Philip of Macedon in 360-359 B. c. The death of Philip took 
place in 336 8. c.; and the closing years of his life will bring be- 
fore us the last struggles of full Hellenic freedom ; a result stand- 
ing in mournful contrast with the achievements of the contempo 
rary liberator Timoleon in Sicily. 

No such struggles could have appeared within the limits of pos- 
sibility, even to the most far-sighted politician either of Greece οἱ 
οἵ Macedon —at the time when Philip mounted the throne 
Among the hopes and fears of most Grecian cities, Macedonia 
then passed wholly unnoticed; in Athens, Olynthus, Thasus, Thes- 
saly, and a few others, it formed an item not without moment, yet 
by no means of first-rate magnitude. 

The Hellenic world was now in a state different from anything 
which had been seen since the repulse of Xerxes in 480-479 B.C. 
The defeat and degradation of Sparta had set free the inland 
states from the only presiding city whom they hal ever learned to 
look upto. Her imperial ascendency, long possessed and griev- 
ously abused, had been put down by the successes of Epaminoa 
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das and the Thebans. She was no longer the head of a numer 
gus body of subordinate allies, sending deputies to her periodical 
synods — submitting their external politics to her influence — 
placing their military contingents under command of her officers 
(xenagi) — and even administering their internal government 
through oligarchies devoted to her purposes, with the reinforce- 
went, wherever needed, of a Spartan harmost and garrison. She 
no longer found on her northern frontier a number of detached 
Arcadian villages, each separately manageable under leaders de- 
soted to her, and furnishing her with hardy soldiers ; nor had she 
the friendly city of Tegea, tied to her by a long-standing philo- 
£conian oligarchy and tradition. Under the strong revolution 
of feeling which followed on the defeat of the Spartans at Leuktra, 
the small Arcadian communities, encouraged and guided by Epa 
minondas, had consolidated themselves into the great fortified city 
of Megalopolis, now the centre of a Pan-Arcadian confederacy, 
with a synod (called the Ten thousand) frequently assembled 
there to decide upon matters of interest and policy common to the 
various sections of the Arcadian name. Tegea too had under- 
gone a political revolution ; so that these two cities, conterminous 
with each other and forming together the northern frontier of 
Sparta, converted her Arcadian neighbors from valuable instrue 
ments into formidable enemies. 

But this loss of foreign auxiliary force and dignity was not the 
worst which Sparta had suffered. On her north-western frontier 
(conterminous also with Megalopolis) stood the newly-constituted 
city of Messéne, representing an amputation of nearly one-half 
of Spartan territory and substance. ‘The western and more fer- 
tile half of Laconia had been severed from Sparta, and was 
divided between Messéné and various other independent cities ; 
being tilled chiefly by those who had once been Periceki and He- 
lots of Sparta. 

In the phase of Grecian history on which we are now about 
τῷ enter — when the collective Hellenic world, for the first time 
since the invasion of Xerxes, was about to be thrown upon its de- 
fence against a foreign enemy from Macedonia — this altered posi- 
tion of Sparta was a circumstance of grave moment. Not only 
were the Peloponnesians disunited, and deprived of their commos 
thief; but Megalopolis and Messéne, knowing the intense hostili 
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vy of Sparta against them —and her great superiority of force 
even reduced as she was, to all that they could muster — lived ἢ 
perpetual dread of her attack. Their neighbors the Argeians, 
standing enemies of Sparta, were well-disposed to protect them ; 
but such aid was insufficient for their defence, without extra-Pele- 
ponnesian alliance. Accordingly we shall find them leaning upon 
the support either of Thebes or of Athens, whichever could be 
had; and ultimately even welcoming the arms of Philip of Mace- 
don, as protector against the inexpiable hostility of Sparta. lis 
— placed in the same situation with reference to Triphylia, 88 
Sparta with reference to Messéné — complained that the ‘Triphy- 
lians, whom she looked upon as subjects, had been admitted as 
freemen into the Arcadian federation. We shall find Sparta en 
deavoring to engage Elis in political combinations, intended to eu- 
sure, to both, the recovery of lost dominion.' Of these combinae 
tions more will be said hereafter ; at present I merely notice the 
general fact that the degradation of Sparta, combined with her 
perpetually menaced aggression against Messéné and Arcadia 
gisorganized Peloponnesus, and destroyed its powers of Pan-nel- 
jenic defence against the new foreign enemy now slowly arising. 

The once powerful Peloponnesian system was in fact complete- 
ly broken up. Corinth, Sikyon, Phlius, Troezen, and Epidaurus, 
valuable as secondary states and as allies of Sparta, were now 
detached from 5}} political combination, aiming only to keep clear, 
each for itself, of au share in collision between Sparta and Thebes.” 
It would appear also that Corinth had recently been oppressed 
and disturbed by ‘ne temporary despotism of Timophanes, des 
cribed in my last chapter; though the date of that event cannot 
be precisely made out. 

But the grand and preponderating forces of Hellas now resided, 
for the first time in our history, without, and not within, Pelopon- 
nesus; at Athens and Thebes. Both these cities were in full 
vigor and efficiency. Athens had a numerous fleet, a flourishing 
commerce, a considerable body of maritime and insular allie, 


Demosthenes, Orat. pro Megalopolit. p. 203, 204, 5. 6-10; p. 206. s. 18 
~and indeed the whole Oration, which is an instructive exposition of 
policy. 
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sending deputies to her synod and contributing to a common fund 
for the maintenance of the joint security. She was by tar the 
greatest maritime power of Greece. I have recounted in my 
last preceding volume, how her general Timotheus had acquired 
for her the important island of Samos, together with Pydna, Me- 
théné, and Potidea, in the Thermaic Gulf; how he failed (as 
Iphikrates had failed before him) in more than one attempt upon 
Amphipolis; how he planted Athenian conquest and settlers in 
the Thracian Chersonese, which territory, after having been at- 
tacked and endangered by the Thracian prince Kotys, was re- 
gained by the continued efforts of Athens in the year 308 B. Ο. 
Athens had sustained no considerable loss, during the struggles 
which ended in the pacification after the battle of Mantinea ; and 
her condition appears on the whole to have been better than it 
had ever been since her disasters at the close of the Peloponne 
sian war. 

The power of Thebes also was imposing and formidable. She 
had indeed lost many of those Peloponnesian allies who formed 
the overwhelming array of Epaminondas when he first invaded 
Laconia, under the fresh anti-Spartan impulse immediately suc- 
ceeding the battle of Leuktra. She retained only Argos, togeth- 
er with Tegea, Megalopolis, and Messéné. The last three added 
little to her strength, and needed her watchful support; a price 
which Epaminondas had been perfectly willing to pay for the es 
tablishment of a strong frontier against Sparte. But the body oi 
extra Peloponnesian allies grouped round Thebes was still consid- 
erable :! the Phokians and Lokrians, the Maiiaas, the Herakleots, 
most of the Thessalians, and most (if not all of the inhabitants 
of Eubcea; perhaps also the Akarnanians. ‘The Phokians were 
indeed reluctant allies, disposed to zireumscribe their obligations 
within the narrowest limits of mutual defence in case of invasion 
and we shall presently find the relations between the two becom- 


' Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 5 23; vii. 5, 4. Diodor. xv. 62. The Akarnanians 
hast been allies of Thebes at the time of the first expedition of Epaminon 
das into Peloponnesus; whether they remained so at the time of his last 
expediti»a, is not certain. But as the Theban ascendency over Thessaly 
was muca greater at the last of those two periods than at the first, we may 
be sure that they had not lost their hold upon the Lokrians and Malians 
who (as well as the Phokians) lay between Beeotia and Thessalv 
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ing positively hostile. Besides these allies, the Thebans pessessed 
the valuable position of Oropus, on the north-eastern frontier of 
Attica ; a town which had been wrested from Athens six years 
before, te the profound mortification of the Athenians. 

But ever and above allies without Boeotia, Thebes had prodi- 
ziously increased the power of her city within Boeotia. She had 
«ppropriated to herself the territories of Platea and Thespie on 
her southern frontier, and of Koroneia and Orchomenus near 
epon her northern; by conquest and partial expulsion of their 
prior inhabitants. How and when these acquisitions had been 
brought about, has been explained in my preceding volume :! here 
E merely recall the fact, to appreciate the position of Thebes in 
859 Β. c. —that these four towns, having been in 372 B. Ο. auton- 
omous — joined with her only by the definite obligations of the 
Beeotian confederacy —and partly even in actual hostility against 
her — had now lost their autonomy with their free citizens, and 
had become absorbed into her property and sovereignty. The 
domain of Thebes thus extended across Beeotia from the frontiers 
of Phokis2 on the north-west to the frontiers of Attica on the 
south. 

The new position thus acquired by Thebes in Beeotia, pur- 
chased at the cost of extinguishing three or four autonomous cities, 
is a fact of much moment in reference to the period now before 
us; not simply because it swelled the power and pride of the 
Thebans themselves; but also because it raised a strong body of 
unfavorable sentiment against them in the Hellenic mind. Just 
at the time when the Spartans had lost nearly one-half of Laco- 
nia, the Thebans had annexed to their own city one-third of the 
free Boeotian territory. The revival of free Messenian citizen- 
ship, after a suspended existence of more than two centuries, had 
recently been welcomed with universal satisfaction. How much 
would that same feeling be shocked when Thebes extinguished, 
for her own aggrandizement, four autonomous communities, all of 
her own Beeotian kindred —one of these communities too being 
Orchomenus, respected both for its antiquity and its traditionary 


' Vol. X. Ch. Ixxvii. p. 161; Ch. Ixxviii. p. 195; Ch. Ixxx. p. 312. 
2 Orchomenus was conterminous with the Phokian territory (Pausanias 
ix. 39, 1.) 
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legends! Little pains was taken to canvass the circumstances of 
the case, and to inquire whether Thebes had exceeded the mes 
sure of rigor warranted by the war-code of the time. In tha 
patriotic and national conceptions of every Greek, Hellas consisted 
of an aggregate of autonomous, fraternal, city-communities. The 
extinction of any one of these was like the amputation of a limb 
from the organized body. Repugnance towards Thebes, arising 
out of these proceedings, affected strongly the public opinion of 
the time, and manifests itself especially in the language of Athe- 
nian orators, exaggerated by mortification on account of the loss 
of Oropus.! 

The great body of Thessalians, as well as the Magnetes and 
the Phthiot Achzans, were among those subject to the ascenden- 
ey of Thebes. Even the powerful and cruel despot, Alexan- 
der of Phere, was numbered in this catalogue.2 The cities of 
fertile Thessaly, possessed by powerful oligarchies with numerous 
dependent serts, were generally a prey to intestine conflict and 
municipal rivalry with each other ; disorderly as well as faithless. 
The Aleuadz, chiefs at Larissa — and the Skopade, at Krannon 
—-had been once the ascendent families in the country. But in 


the hands of Lykophron and the energetic Jason, Phere had 
been exalted to the first rank. Under Jason as tagus (federal 
general), the whole force of Thessaly was united, together with a 
large number of circumjacent tributaries, Macedonian, Epirotic, 
Dolopian, etc., and a well-organized standing army of mercen- 


: Isokrates, Or. viii. De Pace, s 21; Demosthenes adv. Leptinem, p. 
490. 5. 121, pro Megalopol. p 208. s. 29; Philippic ii. p 69 s 15. 

? Xenoph. Hellen. vil. 5, 4, Plutarch, Pelopidas, ὁ. 35. Wachsmuth 
tates, in my judgment, erroneously, that Thebes was disappointed in her 
attempt to establish ascendency in Thessaly (Hellenisch Alterthiimer, vol 
fi. x. p. 338). 

3 Plato, Kriton, p. 53 D; Xenoph. Memorab. i. 2, 24; Demosthes 
Olynth. i. p. 15. s. 23, Demosth. cont. Aristokratem, p. 658 5.138 


“ Pergit ire (the Roman consul Quinctius Flamininus) in Thessaliam . 


ubi non liberande modo civitates erant, sed ex omni colluvione et con- 
fusione in aliquam tolerabilem formam redigendz. Nec enim temporum 
modo vitiis, ac violentid et licentia regia (v. ¢ the Macedonian) turbati 
erant: sed inquieto etiam ingenio gent.. εἶθ, nec comitia, nec conventum 
nec concil.am ullum, non per seditionem et tumultum, jam inde a prino 
pio ad nostram usque statem, traducent...is’’ (Livy, xxxiv. 51) 
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aries besides. He could muster eight thousand cavalry, twenty 
thousand hoplites, and peltasts or light infantry in numbers for 
more considerable.' A military power of such magnitude, in the 
hands of one alike able and aspiring, raised universal alarm, and 
would doubtless have been employed in some great scheme of 
conquest, either within or without Greece, had not Jason been 
suddenly cut off by assassination in 370 B. C., in the year succeed- 
ing the battle of Leuktra.2 His brothers Polyphron and Poiy- 
dorus succeeded to his position as tagus, but not to his abilities or 
influence. The latter a brutal tyrant, put to death the former 
and was in his turn slain, after a short interval, by a successor yet 
worse, his nephew Alexander, who lived and retained power at 
Pherae, for about ten years (368-3058 B. C.) 

During a portion of that time Alexander contended with suc- 
cess against the Thebans, and maintained his ascendency in Thes- 
saly. But before the battle of Mantineia in 362 B. c., he had 
been reduced into the condition of a dependent ally of Thebes, 
and had furnished a contingent to the army which marched under 
Epaminondas into Peloponnesus. During the year 362-301 B. Ο. 
he even turned his hostilities against Athens, the enemy of ‘Thebes : 
carrying on a naval war against her, not without partial success, 
and damage to her commerce.? And as the foreign ascendency 
of Thebes everywhere was probably impaired by the death of her 
great leader Epaminondas, Alexander of Phere recovered 
strength ; continuing to be the greatest potentate in Thessaly, as 
well as the most sanguinary tyrant, until the time of his death in 
the beginning of 359 B. c.4 He then perished, in the vigor of age 


? Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 1, 19. * Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 4, 32. 

8 Demosthenes adv. Polyklem, p. 1207. 5. 5,6; Diodor. xv 61-95. See 
my previous Volume X. Ch. Ixxx. p. 370. 

4 I concur with Mr. Fynes Clinton (Fast. Hellen. ad. ann. 359 B. c., and 
Appendix, c. 15) in thinking that this is the probable date of the assassi- 
nation of Alexander of Phere ; which event is mentioned by Diderus (xvi. 
14) under the year 357-356 B. c., yet in conjunction with a series of subse- 
quent events, and in a manner scarcely constraining us to believe that ha 
meant to affirm the assassination itself as having actually taken place in 
that year. 

To the arguments adduced by Mr. Clinton, another may be added 
borrowed from the expression of Plutarch (Pelopidas, c. 35) ὀλίγον tore 
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and in the fulness of power. Against oppressed subjects or neigh 

bors he could take security by means of mercenary guards; but 
he was slain by the contrivance of his wife Thébé and the act of 
her brothers :—a memorable illustration of the general position 
laid down by Xenophon, that the Grecian despot could calculate 
neither on security nor on affection anywhere, and that his most 
dangerous enemies were to be found among his own househoid or 
kindred.! The brutal life of Alexander, and the cruelty of bis 
proceedings, had inspired his wife with mingled hatred and fear. 
Moreover she had learnt from words dropped in a fit of intoxica- 
tion, that he was intending to put to death her brothers Tisipho- 
pus, Pytholaus, and Lykophron —and along with them herself; 
partly because she was childless, and he had formed the design of 

re-marrying with the widow of the late despot Jason, who resided 
at Thebes. Accordingly Thébé, apprising her brothers of their 
peril, concerted with them the means Οἱ assassinating Alexander. 
The bed-chamber which she shared with him was in an upper 
story, accessible only by a removable staircase or ladder; at the 
‘got of which there lay every night a fierce mastiff in chains, and 
a Thracian soldier tattooed after the fashion of his country. ‘The 
whole house moreover was regularly occupied by a company of 
guards ; and it is even said that the wardrobe and closets of 
Thébé were searched every evening for concealed weapons 
These numerous precautions of mistrust, however, were bafiled 
by her artifice. She concealed her brothers during ail the day im 
a safe adjacent hiding-place. At night Alexander, coming to bed 
intoxicated, svon fell fast asleep; upon which ‘Thébé stele out of 
the room — directed the dog to be removed from the foct of the 
stairs, under pretence that the despot wished to enjoy undisturbed 
repose — and then called her armed brothers. After spreading 
wool upon the stairs, in order that their tread might be noiseless, 


pov. He states that the assassination of Alexander occurred “a little 
while” after the period when the Thebans, avenging the death of Pelopa- 
das, reduced that despot to submission. Now this reduction cannot be 
placed later than 363 8.c. That interval therefore whic ἃ Plutarch calls “a 
little while,” will be three years, if we place the assassir ation in 359 B. 3, 
six years, if we place it in 357-356 B.c. Three years is a more suitable 
interpretation of the words than six years. 
' Xenoph. Hiero, i. 38; ii. 10; iii. 8. 
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she went again up into the bed-room, and brought away the sword 
of Alexander, which always hung near him. Notwithstanding 
this encouragement, however, the three young men, still tremb- 
ling at the magnitude of the risk, hesitated to mount the stair ; nor 
could they be prevailed upon to do so, except by her distinct 
threat, that if they flinched, she would awaken Alexander and ex- 
pose them. At length they mounted, and entered the bed-chamber, 
wherein a lamp was burning; while Thébe, having opened the 
door for them, again closed it, and posted herself to hold the bar. 
The brothers then approached the bed: one seized the sleeping 
despot by the feet, another by the hair of his head, and the third 
with a sword thrust him through. ! 

After successfully and securely consummating this deed, popu- 
lar on account of the odious character of the slain despot, ‘Théebé 
contrived to win over the mercenary troops, and to insure the 
sceptre to herself and her eldest brother Tisiphonus. After this 
change, it would appear that the power of the new princes was 
not so great as that of Alexander had been, so that additional ele- 
ments of weakness and discord were introduced into Thessaly. 
This is to be noted as one of the material circumstances paving 
the way for Philip of Macedon to acquire ascendency in Greece — 
as will hereafter appear. 

It was in the year 360-359 B. c., that Perdikkas, elder broth- 
er and predecessor of Philip on the throne of Macedonia, was 
slain, in the flower of his age. He perished, according to one 
account, in a bloody battle with the Ilyrians, wherein four thou- 
sand Macedonians fell also; according to another statement, by 
the hands of assassins and the treacherous subornation of his moth- 
er Eurydiké.! Of the exploits of Perdikkas during the five years 
of his reign we know little. He had assisted the Athenian gen 
eral Timotheus in war against the Olynthian confederacy, and im 


! Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 4, 36,37; Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 35; Conon, ap 
Photium, Narr. 50. Codex, 186; Cicero, de Offic. ii. 7. The details of the 
assassination, given in these authors, differ. I have principally followed 
Xenophon, and have admitted nothing positively inconsistent with his 
statements. 

3 Justin, vii. 5; Diodor. xvi. 2. The allusion in the speech of Philotas 
immediately prior to his execution (Curtius, vi. 43. p. 591, Matzel’ supports 
the affirmation of Justin —that Perdikkas was assassinated. 
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the capture of Pydna, Potidea, Toroné, and other neighboring 
places; while on the other hand he had opposed the Athenians in 
their attempt against Amphipolis, securing that important place 
by a Macedonian garrison, both against them and for himself. 
He was engaged in serious conflicts with the Lllyrians.! It ap- 
pears too that he was not without some literary inclinations — was 
an admirer of intellectual men, and in correspondence with Plate 
at Athens. Distinguished philosophers or sophists, like Plato and 
Isokrates, enjoyed renown, combined with a certain measure of 
influence, throughout the whole range of the Grecian world. 
Forty years before, Archelaus king of Macedonia had shown fa- 
ver to Plato,2 then a young man, as well as to his master Sokrates. 
Amyntas, the father both of Perdikkas and of Philip, had through- 
out his reign cultivated the friendship of leading Athenians, espe- 
cially Iphikrates and Timotheus; the former of whom he had 
even adopted as his son; Aristotle, afterwards so emirent as a 
philosopher (son of Nikomachus the confidential physician of 
Amyntas 3), had been for some time studying at Athens as a pupil 
of Plato; moreover Perdikkas during his reign had resident with 
him afriend of the philosopher — Euphreeus of Oreus. Perdik- 
kas lent himself much to the guidance of Euphrzeus, who directed 
him in the choice of his associates, and permitted none to be his 
guests except persons of studious habits ; thus exciting much dis- 
gust among the military Macedonians.4 It is a signal testimony 
to the reputation of Plato, that we find his advice courted, at one 
and the same time, by Dionysius the younger at Syracuse, and by 
Perdikkas in Macedonia. 

On the suggestion of Plato, conveyed through Kuphreus, Per 


i Antipater (the general of Philip and viceroy of his son Alexander in 
Macedonia) is said to have left an historical work, Ilepdixxov mpugere Ἴλλυ- 
pixac (Suidas, v ᾿Αντίπατρος), which can hardly refer to any other Perdik- 
kas than the one now before us. 

2 Atheneus, xi. p 506 E. Πλάτων, ὃν Σπεύσιππός φῆσι φίλτατον ὄντα 
Αρχελάῳ, ete. 

5. Diogenes Laert. v. 1, 1 

Atheneus, xi. p. 506 E. p 508 E. The fourth among the letters of 
Plato (alluded to by Diogenes Laert. iii. 62) is addressed to Perdikkas 
partly in recommendation and praise of Euphreus. There appeare 
nothing to prove it to be spurious; but whether it be spurious or genuiuve 
the fact that Plato corresponded with Perdikkas is sufficiently probable. 
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dikkas was induced to bestow upon his own brother Philip a pcr- 
tion of territory or an appanage in Macedonia. In 368 B.¢. 
(during the reign of Alexander elder brother of Perdikkas and 
Philip}, Pelopidas had reduced Macedonia to partial submission, 
and had taken hostages for its fidelity; among which hostages 
was the youthful Philip, then about fifteen years of age. In this 
character Philip remained about two or three years at Thebes.' 
How or when he left that city, we cannot clearly make out. He 
seems to have returned to Macedonia after the murder of Alex- 
ander by Ptolemy Alorites ; probably without opposition from the 
Thebans, since his value as a hostage was then diminished. The 
fact that he was confided (together with his brotlrer Perdikkas) 
by his mother Eurydiké to the protection of the Athenian generai 
Iphikrates, then on the coast of Macedonia — has been recounted 
in a previous chapter. How Philip fared during the regency of 


Justin, vi. 9; vii. 5. “Philippus obses triennio Thebis habitus,” ete. 

Compare Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 26; Diodor. xv. 67; xvi. 2; and the 
copious note of Wesseling upon the latter passage. The two passages of 
Diodorus are not very consistent ; in the latter, he states that Philip had 
been deposited at Thebes by the Illyrians, to whom he had been made over 
as a hostage by his father Amyntas. This is highly improbable; as well 
for other reasons (assigned by Wesseling), as because the Ilyrians, if they 
ever received him as a hostage, would not send him to ‘Thebes, but keep 
him in their own possession. The memorable interview described by 
ZEschines — between the Athenian general Iphikrates and the Macedonian 
queen Eurydiké with her two youthful sons Perdikkas and Philip — must 
have taken place some time before the death of Ptolemy Alorites, and be- 
fore the accession of Perdikkas. The expressions of A¢schines do not, per 
haps, necessarily compel us to suppose the interview to have taken piace 
immediately after the death of Alexander (éschines, Fal. Leg. p. 31, 32): 
yet it is difficult to reconcile the statement of the orator with the recogmi- 
tion >f three years’ continuous residence at Thebes. Flathe (Geschicate 
Makedoniens, vol. i. p. 39-47) supposes Aischines to have allowed himself 
an oratorical misrepresentation, when he states that Philip was present in 
Macedonia at the interview with Iphikrates. This is an unsatisfactory 
mode of escaping from the difficulty; but the chronological statements, as 
they now stand, can hardly be all correct. It is possible that Philip may 
have gone again back to Thebes, or may have been sent back, after the in- 
terview with Iphikrates; we might thus obtain a space of three years for 
his stay, at two several times, in that city. We are not to suppose that his 
sondition at Thebes was one of durance and ill-treatment. See Mr. Cilio 
ton, Fast. Hell. App. iv. p. 229. 
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Ptolemy Alorites in Macedonia, we do not know ; we might ever 
suspect that he would return back to Thebes as a safer residence 
But when his brother Perdikkas, having slain Ptolemy Alorites, 
became king, Philip resided in Macedonia, and even obtained from 
Perdikkas (as already stated), through the persuasion of Plato, a 
separate district to govern as subordinate. Here he remained un- 
til the death of Perdikkas in 360-359 B. c.; organizing a sepa- 
rate military force of his own (like Der ‘as in 382 B. c., when the 
Lacedemonians made war upon Olynthus ;') and probably serving 
at its head in the wars carried on by h‘s brother. 

The time passed by Philip at Thebes, however, from fifteen to 
eighteen years of age, was an event of much importance in de- 
termining his future character.2. Though detained at Thebes, 
Philip was treated with courtesy and respect. He resided with 
Pammenes, one of the principal citizens ; he probably enjoyed good 
literary and rhetorical teaching, since as a speaker, in after life, he 
possessed considerable talent ;3 and he may also have received 
some instruction in philosophy, though he never subsequently 
manifested any taste for it, and though the assertion of his having 
been taught by Pythagoreans merits little credence. But the les 
son, most indelible of all, which he imbibed at Thebes, was dee 
rived from the society and from the living example of men like 
Epaminondas and Pelopidas. These were leading citizens, man- 
ifesting those qualities which insured for them the steady admira- 
tion of a free community — and of a Theban community, more 
given to action than to speech; moreover they were both of them 
distinguished military leaders —one of them the ablest organizer 


* Athenzeus, xi. p. 506. διατρέφων δ᾽ ἐνταῦϑα δύναμιν (Philippus), ete. 
About Derdas, see Xenoph. Hellen. v. 2, 38. 

? It was in after times a frequent practice with the Roman Senate, when 
imposing terms of peace on kings half-conquered, to require hostages for 
fidelity, with a young prince of the royal blood among the number; and it 
commonly happened that the latter, after a few years’ residence at Rome, 
returned home an altered man on many points. 

See the case of Demetrius, younger son of the last Philip of Macedon, 
and younger brother of Perseus (Livy, xxxiii.13, xxxix. 53; xl. 5), of the 
young Parthian princes, Vonones (Tacitus, Annal. ii. 1,2), Phraates (Tacit 
Annal. vi. 32), Meherdates (Tacit. Ann. xii. 10, 11). 

ω Even in the opinion of very compe.ent judges: see schines, Fale 
. c. 18. p. 253. 
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and the most scientific tactician of his day. The spectacle of the 
Theban military force, excellent both as cavairy and as infantry 
under the training of such a taan as Epaminondas, was eminently 
suggestive to a young Macedonian prince; and became stil! more 
efficacious when combined with the personal conversation of the 
victor of Leuktra — the first man whom Philip learnt to admire, 
and whom he strove te imitate in his military career.! His mind 
was early stored with the most advanced strategic ideas of the day, 
and thrown into the track of reflection, comparison, and invention, 
on the art of war. 

When transferred from Thebes to the subordinate government 
of a district in Macedonia under his elder brother Perdikkas, 
Philip organized a military force ; and in so doing had the oppor- 
tunity of applying to practice, though at first on a limited scaie, 
the lessons learnt from the illustrious Thebans. He was thus at 
the head of troops belonging to and organized by himself — when 
the unexpected death of Perdikkas opened to him the prospect 
οἵ succeeding to the throne. But it was a prospect full of doubt 
and hazard. Perdikkas had left an infant son; there existed, 
moreover, three princes, Archelaus, Aridzeus, and Menelaus.2 sons 
of Amynias by another wife or mistress Gygea, and therefore 
half-brothers of Perdikkas and Philip: there were also two other 
pretenders to the crown — Pausanias (who had before aspired to 
the throne after the death of Amyntas), seconded by a Thracian 
prince — and Argeeus, aided by the Athenians. To these dan- 
gers was to be added, attack from the neighboring barbaric na 
tions, lilyrians, Pzeonians, and Thracians — always ready 3 to as- 
sail and plunder Macedonia at every moment of intestine weak- 


* Plutarch, Pelopidas, ὁ. 26. ζηλωτὴς γεγονέναι ἔδοξεν ᾿Επαμεινωῶνδοῦυ, 
τὸ περὶ τοὺς πολέμους καὶ τὰς στρατηγίας δραστήριον ἴσως κατανοήσας, ὃ 
μικρὸν ἣν τῆς τοῦ ἀνδρὸς ἀρετῆς μόριον, ete. 

2 Justin, vii. 4. Menelaus, the father of Amyntas and grandfather of 
Philiv. is ste..ed to have been an illegitimate son; while Amyntas himself 
is said to nave been originally an attendant or slave of Hropus (lian, V 
Hi. xii. 43). Our information respecting the relations of the successive 
kings and pretenders to the throne, in Macedonia, is obscure and unsatis- 
factory. Justin (/.c.) agrees with lian in calling the father of Amyntas 
Menelaus , but Dexippus (ap. Syncellum, p. 263) calls him Aridseus ; while 
Diodorus (xiv. 92) calls him ‘Tharraieus. 

* Justin, xxix. 2. 
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ness. It would appear that Perdikkas, shortly before his death, 
had sustained a severe defeat, with the loss of four thousand men, 
from the Illyrians : his death followed, either from a wound then 
received, or by the machinations of his mother Eurydike. Per- 
haps both the wound in battle and the assassination, may be real 
facts.! 

Philip at first assumed the government of the country as guar- 
dian of his young nephew Amyntas the son of Perdikkas. but 
the difficulties of the conjuncture were so formidable, that the Ma- 
cedonians around constrained him to assume the crown.? Of his 
three half-brothers he put to death one, and was only prevented 
from killing the other two by their flight into exile; we shall find 
them hereafter at Olynthus. They had either found, or were 
thought likely to find, a party in Macedonia to sustain their pre- 
tensions to the crown. 

The succession to the throne in Macedonia, though descending 
in a particular family, was open to frequent and bloody dispute be- 
tween the individual members of that family, and usually fell to 
the most daring and unscrupulous among them. None but an en- 
ergetic man, indeed, could well maintain himself there, especially 
under the circumstances of Philip’s accession. ‘The Macedonian 
monarchy has been called a limited monarchy ; and ina large 
sense of the word, this proposition is true. But what the limitae 
tions were, or how they were made operative, we do not know. 
That there were some ancient forms and customs, which the king 
habitually respected, we cannot doubt; as there probably were 
also among the Illyrian tribes, the Epirots, and others of the 
neighboring warlike nations. A general assembly was occasione 
ally convened, for the purpose of consenting to some important 
proposition, or trying some conspicuous accused person. But 


} Diodor xvi. 2; Justin, vii. 5, Quint. Curt. vi. 48, 26. 

2 Justin, vii. 5. Amyntas lived through the reign of Philip, and was 
eftc rwards put to death by Alexander, on the charge of conspiracy. Ses 
Justin, xii 6; Quintus Curtius, vi. 34, 17; with the note of Miitzel. 

+ Justin, viii. 3. “Post bee Olynthios aggreditur (Philip): receperant 
enim per misericordiam, post cedem unius, duos fratres ejus, quos Philip: 
pus, ex noverca genitos, velut participes regni, interficere gesticbat.” 

4 Arrian, Exp Alex. iv 11 οὐ fx, ἀλλὰ νόμῳ Μακεόονων doxovres 
ὀιετελεσαν ( Alexander and his ancestors before him). 
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shough such ceremonies were recognized and sometimes occurred 
the occasions were rare in which they interposed any serious con- 
stitutional check upon the regal authority.!. The facts of Mace- 
donian history, as far as they come before us, exhibit the kings 
acting on their own feelings and carrying out their own schemes 
—consulting whom they please and when they please — subject 
only to the necessity of not offending too violently the sentuments 
ef that military population whom they commanded. Philip and 
Alexander, combining regal station with personal ability and une 
exampled success, were more powerful than any of their prede- 
cessors. Each of them required extraordinary efforts from theis 
soldiers, whom they were therefore obliged to keep in willing ebe- 


1 The trial of Philotas, who is accused by Alexander for conspiracy ne 
fore an assembly of the Macedonian soldiers near to head-quarters, is the 
example most insisted on of the prevalence of this custom, of public triai 
in criminal accusations. Quintus Curtius says (vi. 32, 25), “De capitali 
bus rebus vetusto Macedonum more inquirebat exercitus; in pace eras 
vulgi: et nihil potestas regum valebat, nisi prius valuisset auctoritas.” 
Compare Arrian, iii. 26, Diodor. xvii. 79, 80 

That this was an ancient Macedonian custom, in reference to conspica 
ous persons accused of treason, we may readily believe; and that an officer 
of the great rank and military reputation of Philotas, if suspected of trea 
son, could hardly be dealt with in any ether way. If he was condemned, 
all his relatives and kinsmen, whether implicated or not, became involved 
in the same condemnation. Several among the kinsmen of Philotas either 
fied or killed themselves, and Alexander then issued an edict pardoning 
them all, except Parmenio; who was in Media, and whom he sent secret 
orders instantly to despatch. If the proceedings against Philotas, as de- 
scribed by Curtius, are to be taken as correct, it is rather an appeal made 
by Alexander to the soldiery, for their consent to his killing a dange:ous 
enemy, than an investigation of guilt or innocence. 

Olympias, during the intestine contests which followed after the death of 
Alexander, seems to have put to death as many illustrious Macedonians as 
she chose, without any form of trial. But when her enemy Kassander got 
the upper hand, subdued and captured her, he did not venture to put her to 
death without obtaining the consent of a Macedonian assembly (Dicdor. 
xix. 11, 51; Justin, xiv. 6; Pausanias, 1.11, 2 These Macedonian asscm- 
blies, insofar as we read of them, appear to be summoned chiefly as mere 
instruments to sanction some predetermined purpose of the king or the 
military leader predominant at the time. Flathe (Geschicht. Makedon. p. 
48-45) greatly overrates, in my judgment, the rights and powers enjoyed 
py the Macedonian people. 
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dience and attachment; just as Jason of Phere had done before 
with his standing army of mercenaries.! During the reign of 
Alexander the army manifests itself as the only power by his sida 
Ὁ which even he is constrained occasionally to bow; after his 
Jeath, its power becomes for a time still more ascendent. But so 
far as the history of Macedonia is known to us, I perceive no evi- 
dence of coordinate political bodies, or standing apparatus (either 
aristocratical or popular) to check the power of the king — such as 
to justify in any way the comparison drawn by a modern historian 
between the Macedonian and English constitutions. 

The first proceeding of Philip, in dealing with his numerous 
enemies, was to buy off the Thracians by seasonable presents and 
promises ; so that the competition of Pausanias for the throne 
became no longer dangerous. There remained as assailants the 
Athenians with Argus from seaward, and the Llyrians from 
landward. 

But Philip showed dexterity and energy sufficient to make head 
against all. While he hastened to reorganize the force of the 
eountry, to extend the application of those improved military ar 
rangements which he had already been attempting in his own 
province, and to encourage his friends and soldiers by collective 
harangues,? in a style and spirit such as the Macedonians had nev- 
er before heard from regal lips — he contrived to fence off the at- 
tack of the Athenians until a more convenient moment. 

He knew that the possession of Amphipolis was the great pur- 
pose for which they had been carrying on war against Macedo- 
nia for some years, and for which they now espoused the cause of 
Argeus. Accordingly he professed his readiness at once to give 
up to them this important place, withdrawing the Macedonian 
garrison whereby Perdikkas had held it against them, and leaving 
the town to its own citizens. This act was probably construed by 
the Athenians as tantamount to an actual cession; for even if 
Amphipolis should still hold out against them, they doubted not 
of their power tc reduce it when unaided. Philip farther des- 
watched letters to Athens, expressing an anxious desire to be re 
seived into her alliance, on the same friendly terms as his father 


* Xenoph. Hellen. w_ 1, 6, 16. £ Diodor. xvi. 2, 3 
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Amyntas before him.! These proceedings seem to hav: had the 
effect of making the Athenians lukewarm in the cause of Argzeus. 
For Mantias the Athenian admiral, though he conveyed that 
prince by sea to Methoné, yet stayed in the seaport himself, while 
Argeus marched inland — with some returning exiles, a body of 
mercenaries, and a few Athenian volunteers — to Auge or Edes- 
aa ;2 hoping to procure admission into that ancient capital of the 
Macedonian kings. But the inhabitants refused to receive him ς 
and in his march back to Methéné, he was attacked and complete- 
ly defeated by Philip. His fugitive troops found shelter on ὃ 
neighboring eminence, but were speedily obliged to surrender. 
Philip suffered the greater part of them to depart on terms, re- 
guiring only that Argus and the Macedonian exiles should be 
delivered up to him. He treated the Athenian citizens with 
especial courtesy, preserved to them all their property, and sent 
them home full of gratitude, with conciliatory messages to the 
people of Athens. The exiles, Argaeus among them, having be- 
eome his prisoners, were probably put to death. 

The prudent lenity exhibited by Philip towards the Athenian 
prisoners, combined with his evacuation of Amphipolis, produced 
the most favorable effect upon the temper of the Athenian pub- 
lic, and disposed them to accept his pacific offers. Peace was ao 
cordingly concluded. Philip renounced all claim to Amphipolis, 
acknowledging that town asa possession rightfully belonging te 
Athens.4 By such renunciation he really abandoned no rightful 
possession; for Amphipolis had never belonged to the Macedo- 
nian kings; nor had any Macedonian soldiers ever entered it un- 
ti three or four years before, when the citizens had invoked aid 
Srom Perdikkas to share in the defence against Athens. But the 
Athenians appeared to have gained the chief prize for which the 
had been so long struggling. They congratulated themselves in 
the hope, probably set forth with confidence by the speakers whe 
supported the peace, that the Amphipolitans alone would never 
think of resisting the acknowledged claims ot Athens. 


emosthenes cont. Aristokrat. p. 660. s. 144. 
2 Diodor. xvi. 3; Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 660 ut sup. τῶν ἡμετὲ 
ὧν τίνας πολιτῶν, etc. Justin, vii. 6. 
3 Diodor. xvi. 3. Dioder. xvi. 4 
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Philip was thus relieved from enemies on the coast, and had 
his hands free to deal with the Illyrians and Peonians of the ime 
terior. He marched into the territory of the Peeonians (seem- 
ingly along the upper course of the river Axius), whom he found 
weakened by the recent death of their king Agis. He defeated 
their troops, and reduced them to submit to Macedonian suprema- 
cy. From thence he proceeded to attack the Ilyrians — a more 
serious and formidable undertaking. The names Ilyrians, Paon- 
tans, Thraeians, etc., did not designate any united national masses, 
but were applied to a great number of kindred tribes or clans, 
each distinct, separately governed, and having its particular name 
and customs. ‘The Illyrian and Pzonian tribes occupied a wide 
space οἵ. territory te the north and north-west of Macedonia, ove? 
the modern Bosnia nearly to the Julian Alps and the river Save. 
But during the middle of the fourth century before Christ, it 
seems that a large immigration of Gallic tribes from the west- 
ward was taking place, invading the territory of the more north- 
erly Illyrians and Pwonians, circumscribing their occupancy and 
security, and driving them farther southward: sometimes impel- 
ling them to find subsistence and plunder by invasions of Mace- 
donia or by maritime piracies against Grecian commerce in the 
Adriatic.! The Llyrians had become more dangerous neighbors 
to Macedonia than they were in the time of Thucydides ; and it 
seems that a recent coalition of their warriors, for purposes of in- 
vasion and plunder, was now in the zenith of its force. It was un- 
der a chief named Bardylis, who had raised himself to command 
from the humble occupation of a charcoal burner; @ man re- 
nowned for his bravery, but yet more renowned for dealings rigidly 
just towards his soldiers, especially in the distribution of plunder.® 
Bardylis and his lyrians had possessed themselves of a conside 
erable portion of Western Macedonia (west of Mount Bermius)}, 


} See the remarks of Niebuhr, on these migrations of Gallic tribes from 
the west, and their effect upon the prior population established between the 
Danube and the Augean Sea (Niebuhr, Vortrage tiber alte Geschichte, vob 
iii. p. 225, 281; also the earlier work of the same author — Kleine Schriftea, 
Untersuchungen iiber die Geschichte der Skythen, p. 375). 

2 Theopompus, Fragm. 35, ed. Didot , Cicero de Officiis, ii. 11; Diodor 
avi. 4. 
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occupying for the most part the towns, villages, and plains,! and 
restricting the native Macedonians to the defensible, yet barren 
hills. Philip marched to attack them, at the head of a force 
which he had now contrived to increase to the number of ten thou- 
sand foot and six hundred horse. ‘The numbers of Bardylis were 
about equal; yeton hearing of Philip’s approach, he sent a pro- 
position tendering peace, on the condition that each party should 
retain what it actually possessed. His proposition being rejected, 
the two armies speedily met. Philip had collected around him 
on the right wing his chosen Macedonian troops, with whom he 
made his most vigorous onset: manceuvring at the same time with 
ἃ body of cavalry so as to attack the left flank of the Illyrians. 
The battle, contested with the utmost obstinacy on both sides, was 
for some time undecided; nor could the king of Macedon break 
the oblong square into which his enemies had formed themselves. 
But at length his cavalry were enabled to charge them so effee- 
tively in flank and rear, that victory declared in his favor. The 
Diyrians fled, were vigorously pursued with the loss of seven 
thousand men, and never again rallied. Bardylis presently sued 
for peace, and consented to purchase it by renouncing all his con- 
quests in Macedonia; while Philip pushed his victory so strenu- 
ously, as to reduce to subjection all the tribes eastward of Lake 
Lychnidus.? 

These operations against the inland neighbors of Macedonia 
must have occupied a year or two. During that interval, Philip 
left Amphipolis to itself, having withdrawn from it the Macedo- 
nian garrison as a means of conciliating the Athenians. We 
might have expected that they would forthwith have availed them- 
selves of the opening and taken active measures for regaining 


' Arrian, vii. 9, 2, 3 

2 Diodor. xvi. 4-8. Frontinus (Strategem. ii. 3, 2) mentions a battle 
gained by Philip against the Illyrians; wherein, observing that their chosen 
troops were in the centre, he placed his own greatest strength in his right 
wing, attacked and beat their left wing; then came upon their centre in 
flank and defeated their whole army. Whether this be the battle alluded 
to, we cannot say. The tactics employed are the same as those of Epami- 
nondas at Leuktra and Mantinea; strengthening one wing peculiarly 
for the offensive, and keeping back the rest of the army upon the defen: 
tive. 
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Amphipolis. They knew the value of that city: they consideres 
it as of right theirs; they had long been anxious for its reposses 
sion, and had even besieged it five years before, though seemingly 
only with a mercenary force, which was repelled mainly by the 
aid of Philip’s predecessor Perdikkas. Amphipolis was not like- 
ly to surrender to them voluntarily ; but when thrown upon its 
own resources, it might perhaps have been assailed with success. 
Yet they remained without making any attempt on the region at 
the mouth of the river Strymon. We must recollect (as has been 
narrated in my last preceding volume’), that during 359 B. ©., and 
the first part of 358 B. c., they were carrying on operations in the 
Thracian Chersonese, against Charidemus and Kersobleptes, with 
small success and disgraceful embarrassment. These vexatious 
operations in the Chersonese — in which peninsula many Athe- 
nians were interested as private proprietors, besides the public 
claims of the city-—-may perhaps have absorbed wholly the ae 
tention of Athens, so as to induce her to postpone the acquisition 
of Amphipolis until they were concluded ; a conclusion which did 
not arrive (as we shall presently see) until immediately before 
she became plunged in the dangerous crisis of the Social War 
I know no better explanation of the singular circumstance, tha! 
Athens, though so anxious, both before and after, for the possession 
of Amphipolis, made no attempt to acquire it during more than 8 
year after its evacuation by Philip ; unless indeed we are to rank 
this opportunity among the many which she lost (according te 
Demosthenes 2) from pure negligence ; little suspecting how speedi- 
ly such opportunity would disappear. 

Ip 358 B. C., an cpening was afforded to the Athenians for re 
gaining their influence in Kubeea ; and for this island, so near their 
own shores, they struck a more vigorous blow than for the distant 
possessions of Amphipolis. At the revival of the maritime con- 
federacy under Athens (immediately after 378 B. c.), most of the 
cities in Eubcea had joined it voluntarily; but after the battle of 
Leuktra (in 371 B. c.), the island passed under ‘Theban suprema 


1 See Vol. X. Ch. Ixxx. p. 379 seq. 

2 Demosthenes, Orat. de Chersoneso, + 98, 8. 84. φέρε yap, πρὸς Acie, 
εἰ λόγον ὑμὰς ἀπαιτήσειαν ο Ἕλληνες ὧν νυνὶ παρείκατε καιρῶν διὰ pede 
αίαν. etc. 
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ey. Accordingly Eubzans from all the cities served in the army 
of Epaminondas, both in his first and his last expedition into Pelo- 
ponnesus (369-362 B. C.).' Moreover, Ordpus, the frontier town 
of Attica and Boeotia —immediately opposite to Euboea, having 
been wrested from Athens 2 in 366 B. Ο. by a body of exiles cross- 
ing the strait from Eretria, through the management of the Eret- 
rian despot Themison — had been placed in the keeping of the 
Thebans, with whom it still remained. But in the year 308 B.c., 
discontent began in the Eubeean cities, from what cause we know 
not, against the supremacy of Thebes; whereupon a powerful 
Theban force was sent into the island to keep them down. A se- 
vere contest ensued, in which if Thebes had succeeded, Chalkis 
and Eretria might possibly have shared the fate of Orchomenus. 
These cities sent urgent messages entreating aid from the Athe- 
nians, who were powerfully moved by the apprehension ef seeing 
their hated neighbor Thebes reinforced by so large an acquisition 
close to their borders. The public assembly, already disposed to 
sympathize with the petitioners, was kindled into enthusiasm by 
the abrupt and emphatic appeal of Timotheus son of Konon.4 
“How! Atheuians (said he), when you have the Thebans ac- 
tually in the island, are you still here debating what is to be done, 
or how you shall deal with the case? Will you not fill the sea 


! Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 5, 23. Εὐβοεῖς ἀπὸ πασῶν τῶν πόλεων : also vii. 5, 
4. Βοιωτοὺς ἔχων πάντας καὶ Εὐβοέας (Epaminondas), etc. 

Winiewski, in his instructive commentary upon the historical facts of 
the Oration of Demosthenes de Corona, states erroneously that Eubeea 
continued in the dependence of Athens without interruption from 377 to 
$58 Β΄ ὁ. (Winiewski, Commentarii Historici et Chronologici in Demos- 
thenis Orationem de Corona, p. 30). 

2 Xenoph. Hellen. vii. 4,1; Diodor. xv. 76; Demosthen. de Corona, p 
259. 5. 123. 

3 Demosthenes, Orat. de Chersones. p. 108. 8. 80. τοὺς Εὐβοέας σώζειν, 
ὅτε Θηβαῖοι κατεδουλοῦντ᾽ αὐτοὺς, etc.: compare Demosthen. de Corona, p. 
259.5. 123. Θηβαίων σφετεριζομένων τὴν Εὔβοιαν, etc.; and ΒΟ] Π65 cont. 
Ktesiphont. p. 397. ¢. 81. ἐπειδὴ διέβησαν εἰς Εὔβοιαν Θηβαῖοι, καταδου- 
λώσασϑαι τὰς πόλεις πειρώμενοι, etc. 

« Demosthen. Orat. de Chersones. p. 108. 5. 806. Εἰπέ μοι, βουλεύεσϑε, 
ἔφη (Timotheus), Θηβαίους ἔχοντες ἐν νήσῳ, τι χρήσεσϑε, καὶ τί δεῖ ποιεὶν ; 
Οὐκ ἐμπλήσετε τὴν ϑάλασσαν, ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αϑηναῖοι, τριηρῶν ; Οὐκ ἀναστάντες 
φόη πρεύσεσϑε εἰς τὸν Πειραιᾶ; Ov καϑέλεξετε τὰς ναῦς, 

VOL. XI. 13 
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with triremes ? Will you not start up at oace, hasten down te 
Peirzeus, and haul the triremes down to the water 2” This ani 
mated apostrophe, reported and doubtless heard by Demosthenea 
himself, was cordially responded to by the people. The force of 
Athens, military as well as naval, was equipped with an eagerness, 
and sent forth with a celerity, seldom paralleled. Such was the 
gencral enthusiasm, that the costly office of trierarchy was for the 
first time undertaken by volunteers, instead of awaiting the more 
tardy process of singling out those rich men whose turn it was to 
serve, with the chance of still farther delay from the legal process 
called Antidosis or Exchange of property,' instituted by any one 
of the persons so chosen who might think himself hardly used by 
the requisition. Demosthenes himself was among the volunteer 
trierarchs ; he and a person named Philinus being co-t rierarchs of 
the same ship. We are told that in three or in five days the 
Athenian fleet and army, under the commane of Timotheus,? were 
ianded in full force on Eubcea; and that in the course of thirty 
days the Thebans were so completely worsted, as to be forced te 


1 See, in illustration of these delays, Demosthenes, Philippic i. p. 50 
8. 42. 

Any citizen who thought that he had been called upon out of his fair tarn 
to serve a trierarchy or other expensive duty, and that another citizen had 
peen unduly spared, might tender to this latter an exchange of vroperties, 
offering to undertake the duty if the other’s property were made over to 
him. The person, to whom tender was made, was compelled to do one of 
three things; either, 1. to show, at legal process, that it was not his turn, 
and that he was not liable; 2. or to relieve the citizen tendering from the 
trierarchy just imposed upon him ; 3 or to accept the exchange, receiving 
the other’s property, and making over his own property im return; ἸῺ 
which case the citizen tendering undertook the trierarchy. 

‘This obligatory exchange of properties, with the legal process attached 
to it, was called Antidosis. 

- That Timotheus was commander, is not distinctly stated by Demos- 
thenes, but may be inferred from Plutarch, De Gloria Athen. p. 350 F ἐν 
ᾧ Τιμόϑεος Εὔβοιαν ἠλευϑέρου, which, in the case of a military man like 
Timotheus, can hardly allude merely to the speech which he made in the 
assembly. Diokles is mentioned by Demosthenes as having concluded the 
convention with the Thebans, but this does not necessarily imply that he 
was commander: see Demosth. cont. Meidiam, p. 570 s. 219. 

About Philinus as colleague of Demosthenes in the trierarchy, see De 
mosthen. cont. Meidiam, p. 566. s. 204. 
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evacuate it under capitulation. A body of merecenanmes andes 
Chares contributed to the Athenian success. Yet it seems no 
clear that the success was so easy and rapid as the orators are 
fond of asserting.' However, their boast, often afterwards re- 
peated, is so far well-founded, that Athens fully accomplished her 
object, rescued the Eubceans from Thebes, and received the testi- 
monial of their gratitude in the form of a golden wreath dedi- 
cated in the Athenian acropolis.2 The Eubcean cities, while ac- 
knowledged as autonomous, continued at the same time to be enrolled 
as members of the Athenian confederacy, sending deputies to the 
synod at Athens ; towards the general purposes of which they 
paid an annual tribute, assessed at five talents each for Oreus (ΟΣ 
Histiza) and Eretria.§ 

On the conclusion of this Eubeean enterprise; Chares with his 
mercenaries was sent forward to the Chersonese, where he at 
length extorted from Charidemus and Kersobleptes the evacua- 
tion of that peninsula and its cession to Athens, after a long train 
of dilatory manceuvres and bad faith on their part. I have in my 
last preceding volume, described these events, remarking at the 
same time that Athens attained at this moment the maximum of 
her renewed foreign power and second confederacy, which had 
begun in 378 B.c.4 But this period of exaltation was very short. 
It was speedily overthrown by two important events — the Social 
war and the conquests of Philip in Thrace. 

The Athenian confederacy, recently strengthened by the rescue 
of Eubcea, numbered among its members a large proportion of the 
islands in the /Egean as well as the Grecian seaports in Thrace. 


1 Diodorus (xvi. 7) states that the contest in Eubeea lasted for some con 
siderable time 

Demosthenes talks of the expedition as having reached its destination 
in three days, Aschines in five days, the latter states also that within 
thirty days the Thebans were vanquished and expelled {Demosthenes cont. 
Androtion. p 597. s. 17, Aéschines cont. Ktesiphont. p 397 ¢ 31) 

About Chares and the mercenaries, see Demosthenes cont. Aristokrat p 
678. 5. 206. 

2 Demosthenes cont. Androtion. p 616 s 89 cont. Timokrat p 756. 3 
205 

3 schines cont. Ktesiphont. p. 401, 403, 404. ¢ 32, 33, Demosthenes 
pro Megalopolitan. p 204. 5 16. 

* See Vol. X. Ch. lxxx. p. 381, 382. 
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The list included the islands Lesbos, Chios, Samos, (this last now 
partially occupied by a body of Athenian Kleruchs or settlers), 
Kos and Rhodes; together with the important city of Byzantium. 
It was shortly after the recent success in Eubcea, that Chios, Kos, 
Rhodes, and Byzantium revolted from Athens by concert, raising 
a serious war against her, known by the name of the Social War. 

Respecting the proximate causes of this outbreak, we find, un- 
furtunately, little information. ‘There was now, and had always 
been since 378 B. C., a synod of deputies from all the confederate 
cities habitually assembling at Athens ; such as had not subsisted 
under the first Athenian empire in its full maturity. How far the 
Synod worked efficiently, we do not know. At least it must have 
afforded to the allies, if aggrieved, a full opportunity of making 
their complaints ‘heard ; and of criticising the application of the 
common fund, to which each of them contributed. But I have re- 
marked in the preceding vioume, that the Athenian confederacy, 
which had begun (378 B. 0.) ina generous and equal spirit of com- 
mon maritime defence,! had gradually become perverted, since 
the humiliation of the great enemy Sparta at Leuktra, towards 
purposes and interests more exclusively Athenian. Athens had 
been conquering the island of Samos — Pydna, Potidea, and Me- 
thoné, on the coast of Macedonia and Thrace — and the Thracian 
Chersonese; all of them acquisitions made for herself alone, without 
any advantage to the confederate synod —— and made, too, in great 
part, to become the private property of her own citizens as kleruchs, 
‘n direct breach of her public resolution, passed n 378 B. C., not 
to permit any appropriation of lands by Athenian citizens out of 
Attica. 

In proportion as Athens came to act more for her own separate 
aggrandizement, and less for interests common to the whole con- 
federacy, the adherence of the larger confederate states grew more 
and more reluctant. But what contributed yet farther to detach 
them from Athens, was, the behavior of her armaments on service, 
consisting in great proportion of mercenaries, scantily and irregu 
lariy paid ; whose disorderly and rapacious exaction, especially 


! Demosthenes, De Rhodior. Libertat. p. 194. 5. 17 παρὸν abroic (thé 
Rhodians) Ἕλλησι καὶ βελτίοσιν αὐτῶν ὑμὲν ἐξ ἴσου συμμα 
χεῖν. ete. 
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at the cost of the confederates of Athens, are characterized in 
strong terms by all the contemporary orators — Demosthenes, 
ZEschines, Isokrates, etc. The commander, having no means of 
paying his soldiers, was often compelled te obey their predatory 
impulses, and conduct them to the easiest place from whence 
money could be obtained; indeed, some of the commanders, 
especially Chares, were themselves not less ready than their sol 
diers to protit by such depredations.' Hence the armaments sent 
out by Athens sometimes saw little of the enemy whom they were 
sent to combat, preferring the easier and more lucrative proceed- 
ing of levying contributions from friends, and of plundering the 
trading-vessels met with at sea. Nor was it practicable for Athens 
to prevent such misconduct, when her own citizens refused to serve 
personally, and when she employed foreigners, hired for the occa- 
sion, but seldom regularly paid.2 The suffering, alarm, and aliena- 
tion arising from hence among the confederates, was not less mis- 
chievous than discreditable to Athens. We cannot doubt that 
complaints in abundance were raised in the confederate synod; 
but they must have been unavailing, since the abuse continued 
until the period shortly preceding the battle of Cheroneia. 
Amidst such apparent dispositions on the part of Athens (© 


' Diodor. xv. 95 

? Demosthenes, Philip. i. 46 5. 28. ἐξ ob δ᾽ αὐτὰ xa αὑτὰ τὰ ξενικὰ 
ὑμὶν στρατεύεται, τοὺς φιλους νικᾷ Kal τοὺς συμμάχους, οἱ δ' ἐχϑροὶ μείζους 
τοῦ deovtoc γεγόνασιν Καὶ παρακύψαντα ἐπὶ τὸν τῆς πόλεως πόλεμον, TOE 
ῬΑρτάβαζον ἢ πανταχοῦ μᾶλλον οἴχεται πλέοντα " ὁ δὲ στρατηγὸς ἀκολουϑεῖ᾽" 
εἰκότως ot γὰρ ἔστιν ἄρχειν μὴ διδοντα μισϑόν. 

Ibid. p ὅ3. 5.581. “Oro δ᾽ ἂν στρατηγὸν καὶ ψήφισμα κενὸν καὶ τὰς ἀπὸ 
τοὺ βήματος ἐλπίδας ἐκπέμψητε, οὐδὲν ὑμὶν τὼν δεόντων γίγνεται, ἀλλ᾽ of 
μὲν ἐχδροὶ καταγελῶσιν, of δὲ σύμμαχοι τεϑνάσι τῷ δέεε 
τοὺς τοιούτους ἀπϑθστόλους 

Ibid. p 583. 5. 538. Nov δ᾽ εἰς τοῦϑ᾽ ἥκει τὰ πραγμοτα αἰσχύνης, ὥστε TOD 
στρατηγῶν ἑκαστος δὶς καὶ τρὶς κρίνεται παρ᾽ ὑμιν περὶ ϑανάτου, πρὸς δὲ 
τοὺς ἐχϑροὺς οὐδεὶς οὐδ᾽ ἅπαξ αὐτῶν ἀγωνίσασϑαι περὶ ϑανάτου τολμᾷ, ἀλλὰ 
τὸν τῶν ἀνόραποδιστῶν καὶ λωποδυτὼν ϑάνατον μᾶλλον αἱροῦνται τοῦ προσῆ- 
κοντος. 

Compare Olynthiac ii. p. 26. s. 28; De Chersoneso, p. 95. 8. 234-27, com 
Aristokrat. p. 639. 8. 69; De Republi. Ordinand. τερὲ Συντάξεως, p. 167. 8 
7. Also Aischines de Fals Legat. p. 264. c. 24; Isokrates, De Pace, 8. 5 
160. 
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neglect the interests of the confederacy for purposes of her own 
and to tolerate or encourage the continued positive depredationa 
of unpaid armaments — discontent naturally grew up, manifest 
ing itself most powerfully among some of the larger dependencies 
near the Asiatic coast. The islands of Chios, Kos, and Rhodes, 
together with the important city of Byzantium on the Thracian 
Bosphorus, took counsel together, and declared themselves de- 
tached from Athens and her confederacy. According to the spirit 
of the convention, sworn at Sparta, immediately before the battle 
of Leuktra, and of the subsequent alliance, sworn at Athens, a 
few months afterwards! — obligatory and indefeasible confedera- 
cies stood generally condemned among the Greeks, so that these 
islands were justified in simply seceding when they thought fit. 
But their secession, which probably Athens would, under all cir- 
cumstances, have resisted, was proclaimed in a hostile manner, 
accompanied with accusations of treacherous purposes on her part 
against them. It was moreover fomented by the intrigues, as 
well as aided by. the arms, of the Karian prince Mausolus.? Since 
the peace of Antalkidas, the whole Asiatic coast had been under 
the unresisted dominion either of satraps or subordinate princes 
dependent upon Persia, who were watching for opportunities of 
extending their conquests in the neighboring islands. Mausélus 
appears to have occupied both Rhodes and Kos; provoking in the 
former island a revolution which placed it under an oligarchy, not 
only devoted to him, but farther sustained by the presence of a 
eonsiderable force of his mercenary troops. The government of 
Chios appears to have been always oligarchical ; which fact was 
yne ground for want of sympathy between the Chians and Athens. 
Lastly, the Byzantines had also a special ground for discontent ; 
since they assumed the privilege of detaining and taxing the corn- 


* Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 3, 18; vi. 5, 2. 

2 Demosthenes, De Rhodior. Libertat. p. 191. s.3. ἠτιάσαντο γὰρ ἡμᾶς 
ἐν ϑουλεύειν αὐτοῖς Χῖοι καὶ Βυζάντιοι καὶ ῬΡόδιοι καὶ διὰ ταῦτα συνέστησαν 
ἐφ΄ ἡμᾶς τὸν τελευταῖον τουτονὶ πόλεμον᾽ φανήσεται δ᾽ ὁ μὲν πουτανεῦσας 
ταῦτα καὶ πείσας Μαύσωλος, φίλος εἷναι φάσκων 'Podiwy, τὴν éAevdepias 
αὐτῶν ἀφῃρημένος. 

3 Demosthen. de Rhodior. Libert. p 195. 5.17. p. 198 8 34; de Pace, p 
83. s. 25, Diodor, xvi. 7. 
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ships from the Euxine in their passage through the Bosphorus '— 
while Athers, as chief of the insular confederacy, claimed that right 
for herself, and at any rate protested against the use of such power 
by any other city for its own separate profit. 

This revolt, the beginning of what is termed the Social War, 
was a formidable shock to the foreign ascendency of Athens. 
Among all her confederates, Chios was the largest and most power- 
ful, the entire island being under one single government. Old men, 
like Plato and Isokrates, might perhaps recollect the affright oc- 
casioned at Athens fifty-four years before (B. Cc. 412) by the news 
of the former revolt of Chios,? shortly after the great disaster be- 
fore Syracuse. And probably the alarm was not much less, whew 
the Athenians were now apprised of the quadruple detection 
among their confederates near the Asiatic coast. The joint arma- 
ment of all four was mustered at Chios, whither Mausdlus aiso 
sent a reinforcement. The Athenians equipped a fleet with land- 
forces on board, to attack the island; and on this critical occasion 
we may presume that their citizens would overcome the reluctance 
to serve in person. Chabrias was placed in command of the fleet, 
Chares of the land-force ; the latter was disembarked on the island, 
and a joint attack upon the town of Chios, by sea and land at the 
same moment, was concerted. When Chares marched up to the 
walls, the Chians and their allies felt strong enough to come forth 
and hazard a battle, with no decisive result; while Chabrias at 
the same time attempted with the fleet to force his way into the 
harbor. But the precautions for defence had been effectively taken, 
and the Chian seamen were resolute. Chabrias, leading the attack 
with his characteristic impetuosity, became entangled among the 
enemy’s vessels, was attacked on all sides, and fell gallantly fight- 
ing. The other Athenian ships either were not forward in fol- 
lowing him, or could make no impression. Their attack com- 
pletely failed, and the fleet was obliged to retire, with little loss 
apparently, except that of the brave admiral. Chares with his 


Demosthen. de Pace, p. 63. 5. 25. (éauev) τὸν Κᾶρα τὰς νήσους κατα- 
λαμβάνειν, Χῖον καὶ Κῶν καὶ ‘Podov, καὶ Βυζαντίους κα τάγειν τὰ 
mioia, etc. 

Compare Demosthenes adv. Polykl. p. 1207 8. 6. p 1211. 8. 22; adv 
Leptinem, p. 475. s. 68. 
3 Thucyd. viii. 35. 
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land-force having been again taken aboard, the Athenians forth 
with sailed away from Chios.! 

This repulse at Chios was a serious misfortune to Athens. Such 
was the dearth of military men and the decline of the military 
spirit, in that city, that the loss of a warlike citizen, daring as a 
soldier and tried as a commander, like Chabrias, was never after- 
wards repaired. To the Chians and their ailies, on the other 
hand, the event was highiy encouraging. They were enabled, 
not merely to maintain their revolt, but even to obtain fresh sup- 
port, and to draw into the like defection other allies of Athens, — 
among them, seemingly, Sestos, and other cities on the Hellespont. 
For some months they appear to have remained masters of the 
sea, with a fleet of one hundred triremes, disembarking and in- 
flicting devastation on the Athenian islands of Lemnos, Imbros, 
Samos, and elsewhere, so as to collect a sum for defraying their 
expenses. They were even strong enough to press the town of 
Samos, by close siege, until at length the Athenians, not without 
delay and dfficulty, got together a fleet of one hundred and twenty 
triremes, under the joint command of Chares, Iphikrates with his 
son Menestheus, and Timotheus. Notwithstanding that Samos 
was under siege, the Athenian admirals thought it prudent to 
direct their first efforts to the reduction of Byzantium; probably 
from the paramount importance of keeping open the two straits 
between the Euxine and the /Egean, in order that the corn-ships 
out of the former, might come through in safety.2. To protect 
Byzantium, the Chians and their allies raised the siege of Samos, 


1 The account of this event comes to us in a meagre and defective man- 
ner, Diodorus xvi. 7; Cornelius Nepos, Chabrias, c. 4; Plutarch, Phokion, 
c. 6. 

Demosthenes, in an harangue delivered three years afterwards, mentions 
the death of Chabrias, and eulogizes his conduct at Chios among his other 
glorious deeds; but gives no particulars (Demosth. cont. Leptin. ¢. 481, 
482). 

Cornelius Nepos says tha‘; Chabrias was not commander, but only serving 
as ἃ private soldier on shipboard. I think this less probable than the state- 
ment of Diodorus, that he was joint-commander with Chares. 

3 It appears that there was a great and genera. scarcity of corn during 
this year 357 B.c. Demosthenes adv. Leptinem, p. 467. 5.38. προπέρυσι 
σιτοδείας παρὰ πᾶσιν ἀνϑρώποις γενομένης, etc. That oration wss delivered 
in 355 B. c. 
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gad sailed forthwith to the Hellespont, in which narrow strait 
poth fleets were collected,—as the Athenians and Lacedaemo- 
nians had been during the closing years of the Peloponnesian 
war. A plan of naval action had been concerted by the three 
Athenian commanders, and was on the point of taking place, 
when there supervened a sudden storm, which in the judgment 
both of Iphikrates and Timotheus, rendered it rash and perilous 
to persist in the execution. They therefore held off, while Chares, 
judging differently, called upon the trierachs and seamen to follow 
him, and rushed into the fight without his colleagues. He was 
defeated, or at least was obliged to retire without accomplishing 
anything. But so incensed was he against his two colleagues, that 
he wrote a despatch to Athens acéusing them of corruption and 
culpable backwardness against the enemy.! 


' TI follow chiefly the account given of these transactions by Diodorus, 
meagre and unsatisfactory as it is (xvi. 21). Nepos (Timotheus, c. 3) 
Giffers from Diodorus on several points. He states that both Samos and 
the Hellespont had revolted from Athens; and that the locality in which 
Chares made his attack, contrary to the judgment of his two colleagues, 
was near Samos — not in the Hellespont. He affirms farther that Menes- 
theus, son of Iphikrates, was named as colleague of Chares; and that Iphi 
krates and Timotheus were appointed as advisers of Menesthens 

As to the last assertion —that Timotheus only served as adviser to his 
junior relative and not as a general formally named — this is not τ robable 
in itself; nor seemingly consistent with Isokrates (Or. xv. De Permutat. 8. 
187), who represents Timotheus as afterwards passing through the usua) 
trial of accountability. Nor can Nepos be correct in saying that Samos 
had now revolted: for we find it still in possession of Athens after the 
Social War, and we know that afresh batch of Athenian Kleruchs were 
afterwards sent there. 

On the other hand, I think Nepos is probably right in his assertion, that 
the Hellespont now revolted (“descierat Hellespontus”). This is a fact im 
itself noway improbable, and helping us to understand how it happened 
that Chares conquered Sestos afterwards in 353 B. c. (Diodor. xvi. 34), and 
that the Athenians are said to have then recovered the Chersonesus from 
Kersobleptes. 

Polyeenus (iii. 9, 29) has a story representing the reluctance of Iphikrates 
to fight, as having been manifested near Embata, a locality not agreeing 
either with Nepos or with Diodorus. Embata was on the continent of Asia, 
iz the territory of Erythre. 

See respecting the relations of Athens with Sestos, my last preceding 
wolume, Vol. X. Ch. lxxx. p. 380 note. 
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The three joint admirals were thus placed not merely in oppo 
sition, but in bitter conflict, among themselves. At the trial of 
accountability, undergone by all of them not long afterwards at 
Athens, Chares stood forward as the formal accuser of his two 
colleagues, who in their turn also accused him. He was seconded 
in his attack by Aristophon, one of the most practised orators of 
the day. Both of them charged Iphikrates and Timotheus with 
having received bribes from the Chians and Rhodians,! and be- 
trayed their trust; by deserting Chares at the critical moment 
when it had been determined beforehand to fight, and when an 
tmportant success might have been gained. 

How the justice of the case stood, we cannot decide. The 
characters of Iphikrates and Timotheus raise strong presumption 
that they were in the right and their accuser in the wrong. Yet 
it must be recollected that the Athenian public, (and probably 
every other public, — ancient or modern, — Roman, English, or 
French), would naturally sympathize with the forward and daring 
admiral, who led the way into action, fearing neither the storm 
nor the enemy, and calling upon his colleagues to follow. Iphi- 
krates and Timotheus doubtless insisted upon the rashness of his 
proceedings, and set forth the violence of the gale. But this again 
would be denied by Chares, and would stand as a point where the 
evidence was contradictory ; captains and seamen being produced 
as witnesses on both sides, and the fleet being probably divided 
into two opposing parties. The feelings of the Athenian Dikasts 
might naturally be, that Iphikrates and Timotheus ought never to 
have let their colleague go into action unassisted, even though 
they disapproved of the proceeding. Iphikrates defended himself 
partly by impeaching the behavior of Chares, partly by bitter re 
tort upon his other accuser Aristophon. “ Would you (he asked), 
betray the fleet for money?” “ No,” was the reply. “ Well, thea, 


Our evidence respecting this period is so very defective, that nothing like 
certainty is attainable. 

δ Deinarchus cont. Philokl.s 17. ἕκατον ταλάντων τιμήσαντες (Tiuodeor), 
ὅτι χρήματ᾽ αὐτὸν ᾿Αριστοφὼν ἔφη παρὰ Χίων εἰληφέναι καὶ 'Ῥοδίων : com 
pare Deinarch. cont. Demosthen. 8. 15, where the same charge of bribery is 
alluded to, though αὐτὸς ἔφη is put in place of αὐτὸν ᾿Αριστοφῶν ἔφη, seem 
ingly by mistake of the transcriber. 
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gee, Aristophon, would not betray the fleet; shall J, Iphikrates 
do s0? ”! 

The issue of this important cause was, that Iphikrates was ac- 
quitted, while Timotheus was found guilty and condemned to the 
large fine of one hundred talents. Upon what causes such differ. 
ence of sentence turned, we make out imperfectly. And it appears 
that Iphikrates, far from exonerating himself by throwing blame 
on Timotheus, emphatically assumed the responsibility of the 
whole proceeding ; while his son, Menestheus tendered an accurate 
account within his own knowledge, of all the funds received and 
disbursed by the army.? 

The cause assigned by Isokrates, the personal friend of Timo- 
theus, is, the extreme unpopularity of the latter in the city. 
Though as a general and on foreign service, Timotheus conducted 
himself not only with scrupulous justice to every one, but with 
rare forbearance towards the maritime allies whom other generals 
vexed and plundered, — yet at home his demeanor was intolerably 
arrogant and offensive, especially towards the leading speakers 
who took part in public affairs. While recognized as a man of 
ability and as a general who had rendered valuable service, he 
had thus incurred personal unpopularity and made numerous ene- 
mies ; chiefly among those most able to do him harm. Isokrates 
tells us that he had himself frequently remonstrated with Timo- 
theus (as Plato admonished Dion), on this serious fault, which 
overclouded his real ability, caused him to be totally misunder- 
stood, and laid up against him a fund of popular dislike sure to 
take melancholy effect on some suitable occasion. Timotheus 
{according to Isokrates), though admitting the justice of the re- 
proof, was unable to conquer his own natural disposition. Ifsuch 


’ See Aristotel. Rhetoric. 1i. 24; iii. 10. Quinctilian, Inst. Or. v. 12, 
10. 
3 Isokrates, Or. xv. (Permutat.) 5. 137. εἰ τοσαύτας μὲν πόλεις ἑλόντα, 
μηδεμίαν δ᾽ ἀπολέσαντα, περὶ προδοσίας ἔκρινε (ἡ πόλις Τιμόϑεον), καὶ πάλιν 
εἰ διδόντος εὐθύνας αὐτοῦ, καὶ τὰς μὲν πράξεις ᾿Ιφικράτους ἀναδεχομένου, 
τὸν δ᾽ ὑπὲρ τῶν χρημάτων λόγον Μενέσϑεως, τούτους μὲν ἀπέλυσε, Τιμόϑεον 
G τοσούτοις ἐζημίωσε χρῆμασιν, ὅσοις οὐδένα πώποτε τὼν προγεγενημέ: 
νωι 

* {sokrates, Or. xv. (Permutat.) s. 146. Ταῦτα δ᾽' ἀκούων ὀρϑὼς μὲς 
ἔφασκέ με λέγειν, ob μὴν οἷός τ᾽ ἣν τὴν φύσιν μεταβαλεῖν, etc. 
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was the bearing of this eminent man, as described by his intimate 
friend, we may judge how it would incense unfriendly politicians 
and even indifferent persons who knew him only from his obvious 
exterior. Iphikrates, though by nature a proud man, was more 
discreet and conciliatory in his demeanor, and more alive to the 
mischief of political odium.'! Moreover, he seems to have been 
an effective speaker? in public, and his popularity among the mili- 
tary men in Athens was so marked, that on this very trial many 
of them manifested their sympathy by appearing in arms near 
the Dikastery.3 Under these circumstances, we may easily une 
derstand that Chares and Aristophon might find it convenient to 
press their charge more pcintedly against Timotheus than against 
Iphikrates ; and that the Dikastery, while condemning the former, 
may have been jess convinced of the guilt of the latter, and better 
satisfied in every way to acquit him.‘ 


Isokrates goes at some length into the subject from 5. 137 to 58.147. The 
discourse was composed seemingly in 353 B.C., about one year after the 
death of Timotheus, and four years after the trial here described. 

1 Demosthenes cont. Meidiam, p. 534, 535; Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 2. 39. 

2 Dionysius Halikarnass., Judicium de Lysia, p. 481; Justin, vi. 5. Aris 
totle in his Rhetorica borrows several illustrations on rhetorical points 
ftom the speeches of Iphikrates ; but none from any speeches of Timotheus. 

3 Polysenus, iii. 9, 29. That this may have been done with the privity and 
even by the contrivance of Iphikrates, is probable enough. But it seems 
to me that any obvious purpose of intimidating the Dikastery would have 
been likely to do him more harm than good. 

4 Rehdantz (Vitz Iphicratis, Chabriz, et Timothei, p. 224 segq.), while 
collecting and discussing instructively ail the facts respecting these two 
commanders, places the date of this memorable trial in the year 354 B c.; 
three years after the events to which it relates, and two years after the 
peace which concluded the Social War. Mr. Clinton (Fast. Hellenici, £.¢. 
354) gives the same statement. I dissent from their opinion on the date: 
and think that the trial must have occurred very soon after the abortive 
battle in the Hellespont — that is in 357 B. c. (or 356 B. c.), while the Social 
War was still going on. 

Redhantz and Mr. Clinton rely on the statement of Dionysius Halikar- 
nass. (De Dinarcho Judicium, p. 667). Speaking of an oration falsely 
ascribed to Deinarchus, Dionysius says, that it was spoken before the ma& 
turity of that orator — εἔρηται γὰρ ἔτι τοῦ στρατηγοῦ Τιμοϑέου ζῶντος, κατὰ 
τὸν χρόνον τὸν τῆς μετὰ Μενεσϑέως στρατηγίας, ἐφ᾽ ἡ τὰς εὐθύνας ὑποσχὼν, 
ἑάλω. Τιμόϑεος δὲ τὰς εὐϑύνας ὑπέσχηκεν ἐπὲ Διοτίμου, τοῦ μετὰ Καλλίσ- 
φμητον, ὅτε καὶ.... These are the last words in the MS., so that the sem 
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A fine of one hundred talents is said to have been smposed 
upon Timotheus, the largest fine (according to Isokrates), ever 
imposed at Athens. Upon his condemnation he retired to Chalkis, 
where he died three years afterwards, in 354 Β. c. In the year 
succeeding his death, his memory was still very unpopular ; yet 
it appears that the fine was remitted to his family, and that his 
son Konon was allowed to compromise the demand by a disburse- 
ment of the smaller sum of ten talents for the repairs of the city 
walls. It seems evident that Timotheus by his retirement evaded 


tence stands defective; Mr. Clinton supplies ἐτελεύτησεν, which is very 
probable. 

The archonship of Diotimus is in 354-353 B. c.; so that Dionysius here 
states the trial to have taken place in 354 Bc. But on the other hand, the 
same Dionysius, in another passage, states the same trial to have taken 
place while the Social War was yet going on; that is, some time between 
$58 and 355 s.c. De Lysia Judicium, p. 480. ἐν γὰρ τῷ συμμαχικῷ πολέ:- 
μῳ τὴν εἰσαγγελίαν ᾿Ιφικράτης ἠγώνισται, καὶ τὰς εὐθύνας ὑπέσχηκε τῆς 
δτρατηγίας, ὡ ἐξ. αὐτοῦ τοῦ λόγου γίγνεται καταφανές" 
οὗτος δὲ ὁ πόλεμος πίπτει κατὰ ᾿Αγαϑοκλέα καὶ ᾿Ελπίνην ἄρχοντας. The 
archonships of Agathokles and Elpines cover the interval between Mid 
summer 357 B. c. and Midsummer 355 B. c. 

It is plain that these two passages of Dionysius contradict each other. 
Rehdantz and Mr. Clinton notice the contradiction, but treat the passage 
first cited as containing the truth, and the other as erroneous. I cannot 
but think that the passage last cited is entitled to most credit, and that the 
true date of the trial was 357-356 B. c., not 354 B. c. When Dionysius 
asserts that the trial took place while the Social War was yet going on, 
he adds, “as is evident from the speech itself—oc ἐξ αὐτοῦ γίγνεται ros 
λόγου καταφανές" Here therefore there was no possibility of being mis- 
led by erroneous tables ; the evidence is direct and complete; whereas he 
does not tell us on what authority he made the other assertion, about the 
archonship of Diotimus. Next, it is surely improbable that the abortive 
combat in the Hellespont, and the fierce quarrel between Chares and his 
colleagues, probably accompanied with great excitement in the fleet, could 
have remained without judicial settlement for three years. Lastly, assum- 
ing the statement about the archonship of Diotimus to be a mistake, we 
can easily see how the mistake arose. Dionysius has confounded the yeat 
in which Timotheus died, with the year of his trial. He seems to hav@ 
died in 354 B.c. I will add that the text in this passage 15 DO6 ὑνφθδά 848. 
picion. 
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payment «f the full fine ; so that his son Konon appears after him 
as one of the richest citizens in Athens.! 

The loss of such a citizen as Timotheus was a fresh misfortune 
to her. He had conducted her armies with signal success, main- 
tained the honor of her name throughout the eastern and western 
seas, and greatly extended the list of her foreign allies. She had 
recently lost Chabrias in battle ; a second general, Timotheus, was 
now taken from her; and the third, Iphikrates, though acquitted 
at the last trial, seems, as far as we can make out, never to have 
been subsequently employed on military command. These three 
were the last eminent military citizens at Athens; for Phokion, 
though brave and deserving, was not to be compared with either 
of them. On the other hand, Chares,a man of great personal 
courage, but of no other merit, was now in the full swing of repu- 
tation. The recent judicial feud between the three Athenian 
admirals had been doubly injurious to Athens, first as discrediting 
Iphikrates and Timotheus, next as exalting Chares, to whom the 
sole command was now confided. 

In the succeeding year, 356 B. c., Chares conducted another 
powerful fleet to attack the revolted allies. Being however not 
furnished with adequate funds from home to pay his troops, chiefly 
foreign mercenaries, he thought it expedient, on his own responsi- 
bility, to accept an offer from Artabazus (satrap of Daskylium 
and the region south of the Propontis), then in revolt against the 
Persian king.2 Chares joined Artabazus with his own army, 


? Cornelius Nepos, Timoth. ο. 4; Rehdantz, Vit. Iph. Ch. et. Timoth. p 
235; Isokrates, Or xv. (Permutat.) 5. 108, 110, 137. 

3 Diodor. xvi. 22. Demosthenes (Philippic. i. p. 46. 5. 28) has an em- 
phatic passage, alluding to this proceeding on the part of Chares; which 
he represents as a necessary result of the remissness of the Athenians, who 
would neither serve personally themselves, nor supply their general with 
money to pay his foreign troops — and as a measure which the general could 
not avoid. 

....€& ob δ᾽ αὐτὰ xa? αὑτὰ τὰ ξενικὰ ὑμῖν στρατεύεται, τοὺς φίλους νικᾷ 
καὶ τοὺς συμμάχους, οἱ δ᾽ ἐχϑροὶ μείζους τοῦ δεοντος γεγόνασιν, καὶ παρακύ 
pavra ἐπὶ τὸν τῆς πόλεως πόλεμον, πρὸς "ApTaBalov καὶ πανταχοῦ 
μᾶλλον οἴχεται πλέοντα" ὁ δὲ στρατηγὸς ἀκολουϑεῖ εἰκότως --- οὐ γὰρ 
ἔστιν ἄρχειν, μὴ διδόντα μισϑόν Compare the Scholia on the same or® 
tion, a passage which »ccurs somewhat earlier, p. 44. 5. 22. 

It seems evident, from this passage, that the Athenians were at first die 
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reinforced by aiditional bodies of mercenaries reventiy disbanded 
by the Persian satraps. With this entire force he gave battle to 
the king’s troops under the command of Tithraustes, and gained 
ἃ spiendid victory; upon which Artabazus remunerated him 50 
liberally, as te place the whole Athenian army in temporary afilu- 
ence. ‘he Athenians at home were at first much displeased with 
their general, for violating -his instructions, and withdrawing his 
army from its prescribed and legitimate task. The news of his 
victory, however, and of the lucrative recompense following it, 
somewhat mollified them. But presently they learned that the 
Persian king, indignant at such a gratuitous aggression on their 
part, was equipping a large fleet to second the operations of their 
enemies. Intimidated by the prospect of Persian attack, they 
became anxious to conclude a peace with the revolted allies ; who, 
on their part, were not less anxious to terminate the war. Em- 
bassies being exchanged, and negotiations opened, in the ensuing 
year (3995 B. C., the third of the war), a peace was sworn, whereby 
the Athenians recognized the complete autonomy, and severance 
from their confederacy, of the revolted cities, Chios, Rhodes, Kos, 
and Byzantium.! 

Such was the termination of the Social War, which fatally im- 
paired the power, and lowered the dignity, of Athens. Impere 


pleased with such diversion from the regular purpose of the war, though 
the payment from Artabazus afterwards partially reconciled them to it; 
which is somewhat different from the statement of Diodorus. 

From an inscription (cited in Rehdantz, Vitz Iphicratis, Chabria, etc., p. 
'58) we make out that Chares, Charidemus, and Phokion, were about this 
time in joint-command of the Athenian fleet near Lesbos, and that they 
were in some negotiation as to pecuniary supplies with the Persian Orontes 
on the mainland. But the inscription is so mutilated, that no distinct mat- 
ter of fact can be ascertained. 

' Diodor xvi.22. I place little reliance on the Argument prefixed te 
the Oration of Isokrates De Pace. As far as I am able to understand the 
fncts of this obscure period, it appears to me that the author of that Ar- 
gument has joined them together erroneously, and misconceived the situa- 
tion. 

The assertion of Demosthenes, in the Oration against Leptines (p. 481. 8. 
90), respecting the behavior of the Chians towards the memory of Cha- 
brias, seems rather to imply thet the peace with Chios had been concluded 
before that oration was delivered. It was delivered in the very year of the 
peace 355 B. ©. 
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fectly as we know the events, it seems clear that her efforts to 
meet this formidable revolt were feeble and inadequate ; evincing 
a sad downfall of energy since the year 412 B. c., when she had 
contended with transcendent vigor against similar and even great- 
er calamities, only a year after her irreparable disaster before 
Syracuse. Inglorious as the result of the Social War was, it had 
nevertheless been costly, and left Athens poor. The annual rev- 
enues of her confederacy were greatly lessened by the secession 
of so many important cities, and her public treasury was exhausted. 
It is just at this time that the activity of Demosthenes as a pub- 
lic adviser begins. Ina speech delivered this year (355 B. C.), 
he notes the poverty of the treasury; and refers back to it in dise 
courses of after time as a fact but too notorious.! 

But the misfortunes arising to Athens from the Social War did 
not come alone. It had the farther effect of rendering her less 
competent for defence against the early aggressions of Philip of 
Macedon. 

That prince, during the first year of his accession (359 B. C.), 
had sought to conciliate Athens by various measures, but espe- 
cially by withdrawing his garrison from Amphipolis, while he was 
establishing his military strength in the interior against the Illy- 
rians and Pxonians. He had employed in this manner a period 
apparently somewhat less than two years; and employed it with 
such success, as to humble his enemies in the interior, and get to- 
gether a force competent for aggressive operations against the 
cities on the coast. During this interval, Amphipolis remained a 
free and independent city ; formally renounced by Philip, and not 
assailed by the Athenians. Why they let slip this favorable »p- 
portunity of again enforcing by arms pretensions on which they 
laid so much stress—-I have before partially (though not vey 
satisfactorily) explained. Philip was not the man to let them en- 
joy the opportunity longer than he could help, or to deter the mo- 
ment of active operations as they did. Towards the close of 358 
B. C., finding his hands free from impediments in the interior, he 
forthwith commenced the siege of Amphipolis. The inhabitants 
are said to have been unfavorably dispcsed towards him, and to 


1 Demosthenes adv. Lep*inem, p. 464. 8. 26, 27; and De Corona, p. 366 
8. 298. 
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have given him many causes for war.! It is not easy to u.der- 
stand what these causes could have been, seeing that so short a 
time before, the town had been garrisoned by Macedonians in- 
vosxed as protectors against Athens; nor were the inhabitante in 
any condition to act aggressively against Philip. 

Having in vain summoned Amphipolis to surrender, Philip 
commenced a strenuous siege, assailing the walls with battering- 
rams and other military engines. ‘The weak points of the fortifi- 
cation must have been well known to him, from his own soldiers 
who had been recently in garrison. The inhabitants defended 
themselves with vigor; but such was now the change of circum- 
stances, that they were forced to solicit their ancient enemy 
Athens for aid against the Macedonian prince. Their envoys 
Hierax and Stratokles, reaching Athens shortly after the success- 
ful close of the Athenian expedition to Eubcea, presented them- 
selves before the public assembly, urgently inviting the Athenians 
to come forthwith and occupy Amphipolis, as the only chance of 
rescue from Macedonian dominion.2. We are not certain whether 
the Social War had yet broken out; if it had, Athens would be 
too much pressed with anxieties arising out of so formidable a 
revolt, to have means disposable even for the tempting recovery 
of the long-lost Amphipolis. But at any rate Philip had foreseen 
and counterworked the prayers of the Amphipolitans. He sent 
@ courteous letter to the Athenians, acquainting them that he was 
besieging the town, yet recognizing it as belonging of right to 
them, and promising to restore it to them when he should have 
succeeded in the capture.$ 


δ Diodor. xvi. 8. 

3 Demosthenes, Olynth. i. p. 11. 5. 8. ....e4 γὰρ, 6% ἥκομεν Εὐβοεῦσε 
δεβοηϑηκότες καὶ παρῆσαν ᾿Αμφιπολιτῶν Ἱέραξ καὶ Στρατοκλῆς ἐπὲ τουτὶ τὸ 
βῆμα, κελεύοντες ἡμᾶς πλεῖν καὶ παραλαμβάνειν τὴν πόλιν, τὴν αὐτὴν Tapet- 
yours’ ὑπὲρ ἡμῶν αὐτῶν προϑυμίαν ἥνπερ ὑπὲρ τῆς Εὐβοέων σωτηρίας, εἶχετ᾽ 
ἂν ᾿Αμφίπολιν τότε καὶ πάντων τῶν μετὰ ταῦτα ἂν ἦτε ἀπαλλαγμένοι Tpay- 
«άτων. 

3 Demosthenes cont. Aristokrat. p. 659. 85. 138. ... κἀκεῖνο εἰδότες, ὅτε 
Φίλιππος, ὅτε μὲν ᾿Αμὠφίπολιν ἐπολιόρκει, lv’ ὑμῖν παραδῷ, ποξμορκεῖν ἔφη" 
ἐπειδὴ δ᾽ EAaBe, καὶ Ποτίδαιαν πργσαφείλετο. 

Also the Oration De Halbonneso, p. 88. 8. 238. ... «τῆς δ᾽ ἐπιστολῆς, ἣν 
πρὸς ὑμᾶς ἔπεμψεν (Philip) ὅτ᾽ ᾿Αμφίπολεν ἐπολιόρκει, ἐπιλέλησται, ἐν g 

20* 
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Much of the future history of Greece turned upon the manner 
in which Athens dealt with these two conflicting messages. ‘The 
situation of Amphipolis, commanding the passage over the Stry- 
mon, was not only all-important — as shutting up Macedonia to 
the eastward and as opening the gold regions around Mount Pan- 
geeus — but was also easily defensible by the Athenians from sea- 
ward, if once acquired. Had they been clear-sighted in the 
appreciation of chances, and vigilant in respect to future defence, 
they might now have acquired this important place, and might 
have held it against the utmost efforts of Philip. But that fatal 
inaction which had become their general besetting sin, was on the 
present occasion encouraged by some plausible, yet delusive, pleas. 
The news of the danger of the Amphipolitans would be not un- 
welcome at Athens — where strung aversion was entertained to- 
wards them, as refractory occupants of a territory not their own, 
and as having occasioned repeated loss and humiliation to the 
Athenian arms. Nor could ?he Athenians at once shift their point 
of view, so as to contemplate the question on the ground of policy 
alone, and to recognize these old enemies as persons whose in 
terests had now come into barmony with theirown. On the other 
hand, the present temper of the Athenians towards Philip was 
highly favorable. Not on*ty had they made peace with him during 
the preceding year, but ‘hey also felt that he had treated them 
well both in evacuatsyg Amphipolis and in dismissing honorably 
their citizens who had been taken prisoners in the army of his 
competitor Argzeus.! Hence they were predisposed to credit his 
positive assurance, tLat he only wished τὸ take the place in order 
to expel a troub‘es7me population who had wronged and annoyed 
him, and that be would readily hand it over to its rightful owners 
the Athenians. @o grant the application of the Amphipolitans 
for aid, would tras appear, at Athens, to be courting a new war 
and breaking ith a valuable friend, in order to protect an odious 
enemy, and t> secure an acquisition which would at all events 
come te them, even if they remained still, through the cession of 
Philip [ς is necessary to dwell upon the motives which deter- 


ὡμολόγε: «ἣν ᾿Αμφίπολιν ὑμετέραν εἶναι" ἔφη yap ἐκπολιορκῆσας ὑμῖν ἀπὸ 
δώσεεν or οὖσαν ὑμετέραν, ἀλλ᾽ οὐ τῶν ἐχόντων. 
’ seamesthenes cont. Aristokrat. p 660 5, 144. 
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mined Athens on this occasion to refrain from interference; since 
uhere were probably few of her resolutions which she afterwards 
more bitterly regretted. The letter of assurance from Philip was 
received and trusted ; the envoys from Amphipolis were dismissed 
with a refusal. 

Deprived of all hope of aid from Athens, the Amphipolitans 
still held out as long as they could. But a party in the town en- 
tered into correspondence with Philip to betray it, and the de- 
fence thus gradually became feebler. At length he made a breach 
in the walls, sufficient, with the aid of partisans within, to carry 
the city by assault, not without a brave resistance from those who 
still remained faithful. All the citizens unfriendly to him were 
expelled or fled, the rest were treated with lenity; but we are 
told that little favor was shown by Philip towards those who had 
helped in the betrayal.' 

Amphipolis was to Philip an acquisition of unspeakable impor- 
tance, not less for defence than for offence. It was not only the 
most convenient maritime station in Thrace, but it also threw open 
to him all the country east of the Strymon, and especially the 
gold region near Mount Pangeus. He established himself firm- 
ly in his new position, which continued from henceforward one of 
the bulwarks of Macedonia, until the conquest of that kingdom 
by the Romans. He took no steps to fulfil his promise of hands 
ing over the place to the Athenians, who doubtless sent embassies 
to demand it. ‘The Social War, indeed, which just now brok= out, 
absorbed all their care and all their forces, so that they were une 
able, amidst their disastrous reverses at Chios and elsewhere, to 
take energetic measures in reference to Philip and Amphipolis. 
Nevertheless he still did not peremptorily refuse the surrender, 
but continued to amuse the Athenians with delusive hopes, sug- 
gested through his partisans, paid or voluntary, in the public as- 
sembly. 

It was the more necessary for him to postpone any open breach 


* Diodor. xvi. 8, with the passage from Libanius cited in Wesseling’s 
note. Demosthenes, Olynth.i. p 10. 5 5. 

Hierax and Stratokles were the Amphipolitan envoys despatched te 
Athens to ask for aid against Philip. An Inscription yet remains, record- 
mg the sentence of perpetual banishment of Philo and Stratokles. See 
Boeckh, Corp. Inscr. No. 2008 
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with Athens, because the Olynthians had conceived serious alarm 
from his conquest of Amphipolis, and had sent to negotiate a 
treaty of amity and alliance with the Athenians. Such an alli- 
ance, had it been concluded, would have impeded the farther 
schemes of Philip. But his partisans at Athens procured the dis- 
missal of the Olynthian envoys, by renewed assurances that the 
Macedonian prince was still the friend of Athens, and still dis- 
posed to cede Amphipolis as her legitimate possession. ‘They 
represented, however, that he had good ground for complaining that 
Athens continued to retain Pydna, an ancient Macedonian sea- 
port.! Accordingly they proposed to open negotiations with him 
for the exchange of Pydna against Amphipolis. But as the 
Pydnzans were known to be adverse to the transfer, secrecy was 
indispensable in the preliminary proceedings, so that Antiphon 
and Charidemus, the two envoys named, took their instructions 
from the Senate and made their reports only to the Senate. The 
public assembly being informed that negotiations, unavoidably 
secret, were proceeding, to ensure the acquisition of Amphipolis 
— was persuaded to repel the advances of Olynthus, as well as to 
look upon Philip still as a friend.? 

The proffered alliance of the Olynthians was thus rejected, as 
the entreaty of the Amphipolitans for aid had previously been. 
Athens had good reason to repent of both. The secret negotia- 
tion brought her no nearer to the possession of Amphipolis. It 
ended in nothing, or in worse than nothing, as it amused her witb 
delusive expectations, while Philip opened a treaty with the Olyn- 
thians, irritated, of course, by their recent repulse at Athens. As 
yet he had maintained pacific relations with the Athenians, even 
while holding Amphipolis contrary tohis engagement. But he 
now altered his policy, and contracted alliance with the Olynthians ; 
whose friendship he purchased not only by ceding to them the district 
of Anthemus (lying between Olynthus and Therma, and disputed 
by the Olynthians with former Macedonian kings), but also by 


' Thucyd. i. 61,137; Diodor. xiii. 49. Pydna had been acquired te 
Athens by Timotheus. 

3 This secret negctiation, about the exchange of Pydna for Amphipolis, is 
alluded to briefly by Demosthenes, and appears to have been fully noticed 
by Theopompus (Demosthenes, Olynth. ii. p. 19. 8. 6. with the comments 
of Ulpian ; Theopompus, Fr. 189, ed. Didot). 
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eonquering and handing over to them the important Athenian pos- 
session of Potidea.! We know no particulars of these important 
transactions. Our scanty authorities merely inform us, that du 
ring the first two years (358-356 B. c.), while Athens was ab 
sorbed by her disastrous Social War, Philip began to act as her 
avowed enemy. He conquered from her not only Pydna and 
other places for himself, but also Potidzea for the Olynthians. We 
are told that Pydna was betrayed to Philip bya party of traitors 
in the town ;? and he probably availed himself of the secret pro- 
positions made by Athens respecting the exchange of Pydna for 
Amphipolis, to exasperate the Pydnzans against her bad faith ; 
since they would have good ground for resenting the project of 
transferring them underhand, contrary to their own inclination. 
Pydna was the first place besieged and captured. Several of its 
inhabitants, on the ground of prior offence towards Macedonia,3 
are said to have been slain, while even those who had betrayed the 
town were contemptuously treated. The siege lasted long enough 
to transmit news to Athens, and to receive aid, had the Athenians 
acted with proper celerity in despatching forces. But either the 
pressure of the Social War —or the impatience of personal ser- 
vice as well as of pecuniary payment — or both causes operating 
together — made them behindhand with the exigency. Several 
Athenian citizens were taken in Pydna and sold into slavery, 
some being ransomed by Demosthenes out of his own funds; yet 


' Demosthenes, Philipp. ii. p. 71. s. 22. 

? Demosthen. adv. Leptinem, p. 476. s. 71. .. .g&e δὴ κἀκεῖνο ἐξετά 
σωμεν, οἱ προδόντες τὴν Πύδναν καὶ τἄλλα χώρια τῷ Φιλίππῳ τῷ ποτ᾽ ἐπαρ- 
ϑέντες ὑμᾶς ἠδίκουν, ἢ πᾶσι πρόδηλον τοῦτο, ὅτι ταὶς Tap’ ἐκείνου δωρεαῖς, 
ἃς διὰ ταῦτα ἔσεσϑαι σφίσιν ἡγοῦντο: 

Compare Olynthiac i. p. 10. s. 5. 

This discourse was pronounced in 355 B. c., thus affording confirmatory 
evidence of the date assigned to the surrender of Pydna and Potidea 

What the “other places” here alluded to by Demosthenes are (besides 
Pydna and Potidewa), we do not know. It appears by Diodorus (xvi. 31) 
that Methdné was not taken till 354-353 B. c. 

$ The conquests of Philip are always enumerated by Demosthenes in 
this order, Amphipolis, Pydna, Potidsa, Methdéné, etc., Olynthiac i. p. 11.8. 
8. p. 12. s. 13; Philippic i. p. 41. s. 6; De Corona, p. 248. 5. 85. 

See Ulpian ad Demosthenem, Olynth. i. p. 10.8.5; also Diodor. xvi. 8 
and Wesseling’s note 
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we cannot make out clearly that any relief at all was sent from 
Athens.! If any was sent, it came too late. 

Equal tardiness was shown in the relief sent to Potidea?— 
though the siege, carried on jointly by Philip and the Olynthians, 
was both long and costly ?—and though there were a body af 
Athenian settlers (Kleruchs) resident there, whom tke capture 
of the place expelled from their houses and properties.4 Even 
for the rescue of these fellow-citizens, it does not appear that any 
native Athenians would undertake the burden of personal service 
the relieving force despatched seems to have consisted of a gen- 
eral with mercenary foreigners; who, as no pay was provided for 
them, postponed the enterprise on which they were sent to the 
temptation of plundering elsewhere for their own profit.© It waa 


i In the public vote of gratitude passed many years afterwards by the 
Athenian assembly towards Demosthenes, his merits are recited; and 
among them we find this contribution towards the relief of captives δὲ 
Pydna, Meth6né, and Olynthus (Plutarch, Vit. X. Orator p 851) 

2 Compare Demosthenes, Olynthiac i. p 11. s. 9, Philippic i. p. 50 s. 40 
(where he mentions the expedition to Potidea as having come too late, 
but does not mention any expedition for relief of Pydna.) 

3 Demosthenes cont. Aristokrat. p. 656. 5. 128. πρὸς ὑμᾶς πολέμων, χρή» 
ματα πολλὰ avadwoac (Philip, in the siege of Potidza). In this oration 
(delivered B. c. 352) Demosthenes treats the capture of Potidea as mainly 
the work of Philip; in the second Olynthiac, he speaks as if Philip had 
been a secondary agent, a useful adjunct to the Olynthians in the siege, 
παλιν αὑ πρὸς Ποτιόδαιαν ‘OAvvdioig ἐφανὴ τι τοῦτο συναμφοτεροῦ — zt. 6. the 
Macedonian power was προσϑῆκη τις οὐ σμικρα... The first representa 
tion, delivered two or three years before the second, is doubtless the more 
correct. 

* Demosthenes, Philipp ii. p. 71 s. 22. Ποτιδαιαν δ᾽ ἐδιόου, τοὺς ᾿Αϑῃ- 
ναίων ἀποίκους ἐκβαλλων (Philip gave it to the Olynthians), «a? τὴν μὲν 
ἐχϑρὰν πρὸς ἡμὰς αὐτὸς ἀνήρητο, τὴν χώραν ὁ᾽ ἐκεινοις ἐδεδωκει καρπούῦσϑαι. 
The passage in the Oratio de Halonneso (p 79. 5. 10) alludes to this same 
extrusion and expropriation of the Athenian Kleruchs, though Voemel 
and Franke (erroneously, I think) suppose it to allude to the treatment of 
these Kleruchs by Philip some years afterwards, when he took Potidea for 
himself. We may be sure that no Athenian Kleruchs were permitted to 
stay at Potidza even after the first capture. 

δ. The general description given in the first Philippic of Demosthenes, 
of the ἀπόστολοι from Athens, may doubtless be applied to the expedit om 
for the relief of Potideea — Demosthenes, Philippic i. p. 46. s. 28. p. 58, 8. 
62. and the general tenor of the harangue. 
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thus that Philip, without any express declaration of war, com- 
menced a series of hostile measures against Athens, and deprived 
her of several valuable maritime possessions on the coast of Ma- 
cedonia and Thrace, besides his breach of faith respecting the 
cession of Amphipolis.' After her losses from the Social War, 
and her disappointment about Amphipolis, she was yet farther 
mortified by seeing Pydna pass into his hands, and Potidea (the 
most important possession in Thrace next to Amphipolis) into 
those of Olynthus. Her impoverished settlers returned home, 
doubtless with bitter complaint against the aggression, but also 
with just vexation against the tardiness of their countrymen in 
sending relief. 

These two years had been so employed by Philip as to ad- 
vance prodigiously his power and ascendency. He had deprived 
Athens of her hold upon the Thermaic gulf, in which she now 
seems only to have retained the town of Methdné, instead of the 
series of ports round the gulf acquired for her by Timotheus.2 
He had conciliated the good-will of the Olynthians by his cession 
of Anthemus and Potidea; the latter place, from its command- 
ing situation on the isthmus of Pallené, giving them the mastery 
of that peninsula,’ and ensuring (what to Philip was cf great im- 
portance) their enmity with Athens. He not only improved the 
maritime conveniences of Amphipolis, but also extended his 86 
quisitions into the auriferous regions of Mount Pangezus eastward 
of the Strymon. He possessed himself of that productive coun- 
try immediately facing the island of Thasos ; where both Thasians 
and Athenians had once contended for the rights of mining, and 


' Diodorus (xvi. 8), in mentioning the capture of Potidea, considers it 
an evidence of the kind disposition of Philip, and of his great respect for 
the dignity of Athens (φιλανϑρώπως προσενεγκάμενος) that he spared the 
persons of these Athenians in che place, and permitted them to depart. 
But it was a great wrong, under the circumstances, that he should expel 
and expropriate them, when no offence had been given to him, and when 
there was no formal war (Demosth. Or. de Halonneso, p. 79. 5. 10). 

Diodorus states also that Philip gave Pydna, as well as Potideea, to the 
Oly.ithians ; wuic is rot correct. 

* Demoscienes, Philippic i. p. 41.8.6. ....eiyouév ποτε ἡμεῖς Πύδναν 
καὶ Ποτίδαιαν καὶ Μεϑώνην, καὶ ravta τὸν τοπον τοῦυτον οἰκειον 
κύκλῳ, etc. 

* Demosthenes, Philipp. ii. p. 7Φ. 8. 22. 
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from whence, apparently, both had extracted valuable produee. 
In the interior of this region he founded a new city called Philip- 
pi, enlarged from a previous town called Krenides, recently 
founded by the Thasians; and he took such effective measures for 
increasing the metallic works in the neighborhood, that they pres- 
ently yielded to him a large revenue ; according to Diodorus, not 
less than one thousand talents per annum.' He caused a new 
gold coin to be struck, bearing a name derived from his own. The 
fresh source of wealth thus opened was of the greatest moment to 
him, as furnishing means to meet the constantly increasing ex- 
pense of his military force. He had full employment to keep his 
soldiers in training: for the nations of the interior — Lllyrians, 
Peonians, and Thracians — humbled but not subdued, rose again 
in arms, and tried again jointly to reclaim their independence. 
The army of Philip — under his general Parmenio, of whom we 
now hear for the first time —defeated them, and again reduced 
them to submission.° 

It was during this interval too that Philip married Olympias, 
daughter of Neoptolemus prince of the Molossi,3 and descended 
from the ancient Molossian kings, who boasted of an heroic Zakid 
genealogy. Philip had seen her at the religious mysteries in the 
island of Samothrace, where both were initiated at the same 
time. In violence of temper — in jealous, cruel, and vindictive 
disposition — she forms almost a parallel to the Persian queens 
Amestris and Parysatis. The Epirotic women, as well as the 
Thracian, were much given to the Bacchanalian religious ritea, 
celebrated with fierce ecstasy amid the mountain solitudes in hon- 
or of Dionysius.4 To this species of religious excitement Olym- 
pias was peculiarly susceptible. She is said to have been fond of 
tame snakes playing around her, and to have indulged in cere- 
monies of magic and incantation. Her temper and character be- 


! Diodor. xvi. 4-8; Harpokration v. Δάτον. Herodot. ix. 74. 

3 Diodor. xvi. 22; Plutarch, Alexand. c. 3. 3 Justin, vii. 6. 

4 Plutarch, Alexand. c. 2. 3. The Bacche of Euripides contains 8 
powerful description of these exciting ceremonies. 

δ Plutarch, Alexand. c. 2. ἡ δὲ Ὀλυμπιὰς μᾶλλον ἑτέρων ζηλώσασα τὰς 
κατοχὰς, καὶ τοὺς ἐνθουσιασμοὺς ἐξάγουσα βαρβαρικώτερον, ὄφεις μεγάλον, 
χειροήϑεις ἐφείλκετο τοὶς ϑιάσοις, ete. 

Compare Duris apud Athenssum, xiii. p. 560. 
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came, after no long time, repulsive and even alarming to Philip 
But in the year 356 B. c. she bore to him a son, afterwards re- 
nowned as Alexander the Great. It was in the summer of this 
year, not long after the taking of Potidea, that Philip received 
nearly at the same time, three messages with good news —the 
birth of his son; the defeat of the Illyrians by Parmenio; and 
the success of one of his running horses at the Olympic games.! 


CHAPTER LXXXVIL 


PBOM THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE SACRED WAR TO THAT OF 
THE OLYNTHIAN WAR. 


It has been recounted inthe preceding chapter, how Philiy 
during the continuance of the Social War, aggrandized himself ’ 
Macedonia and Thrace at the expense of Athens, by the acquisi 
tion of Amphipolis, Pydna, and Potidaea — the two last actually 
taken from her, the first captured only under false assurances 
held out to her while he was besieging it: how he had farther 
strengthened himself by enlisting Olynthus both as an ally of his 
own, and as an enemy of the Athenians. He had thus begun the 
war against Athens, usually spoken of as the war about Amphipo- 
lis, which lasted without any for-~ual peace for twelve years. The 
resistance opposed by Athens to these his first aggressions had 
been faint and ineffective — partly owing to embarrassments. But 
the Social War had not yet terminated, when new embarrassments 
and complications, of a far more formidable nature, sprang up 
elsewhere — known by the name of the Sacred War. rending the 
very entrails of the Hellenic world, and profitable only to the in- 
defatigable aggressor in Macedonia. 

The Amphiktyonic assembly, which we shall now find exalted 
into an inauspicious notoriety, was an Hellenic institution ancient 


* Plutarch, Alexand. c. 3; Justin, xii. 19. 
21 
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and venerable, but rarely invested with practical efficiency 
Though political by occasion, it was religious in its main purpose, 
associated with the worship of Apollo at Delphi and of Démétér 
at Thermopylae. Its assemblies were held twice annually —in 
spring at Delphi, in autumn at Thermopyle ; while in every fourth 
year it presided at the celebration of the great Pythian festival 
near Delphi, or appointed persons to preside in its name. It con 
sisted of deputies called Hieromnemones and Pylagora, sent by 
the twelve ancient nations or fractions of the Hellenic name, who 
were recognized as its constituent body: Thessalians, Beeotians, 
Dorians, Ionians, Perrhebians, Magnétes, Lokrians, Céteans or 
Znianes, Achzans, Malians, Phokians, Dolopes. These were the 
twelve nations, sole partners in the Amphiktyonic sacred rites and 
meetings : each uation, small and great alike, having two votes in 
the decision and no more; and each city, small and great alike, 
contributing equally to make up the two votes of that nation to 
which it belonged. Thus Sparta counted only as one of the va 
rious communities forming the Dorian nation: Athens, in like 
manner in the Ionian, not superior in rank to Erythre or Priéné.! 

That during the preceding century, the Amphiktyonic assembly 
had meddled rarely, and had never meddled to any important pur 
pose, in the political affairs of Greece — is proved by tbe fact that 
it is not once mentioned either in the history of Thucydides, or in 
the Hellenica of Xenophon. But after the humiliation of Spar 
ta at Leuktra, this great relig.ous convocation of the Hellenic 
world, after long torpor, began to meet for the despatch of busi- 
ness. Unfortunately its manifestations of activity were for the 
most part abusive and mischievous. Probably not long after the 
battle of Leuktra, though we do not know the precise year — the 
Thebans exhibited before the Amphiktyons an accusation against 
Sparta, for having treacherously seized the Kadmeia (the citadel 
of Thebes) in a period of profound peace. Sentence of condem- 
nation was pronounced against her,? together with a fine of five 
hundred talents, doubled after a certain interval of non-payment. 


' ZEschines, De Fals Legat p 280 c 36 For particulars respecting 
the Amphiktyonic assembly, see the treatise of Tittman, Ueberden Am 
phiktyonischen Bund, p 37, 45, seqq 

* Ynodor xvi. 23-29, Justin, τι]. ἢ 
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The act here put in accusation was indisputably a gross political 
wrong; and a pretence, though a very slight pretence, for bring. 
ing political wrong under cognizance of the Amphiktyons, 
might be found in the tenor of the old oath taken by each in 
cluded city.! Still, every one knew that for generations past, the 
assembly had taken no actual cognizance of political wrong; 80 
that both trial and sentence were alike glaring departures from un- 
derstood Grecian custom — proving only the humiliation of Sparta 
and the insolence of Thebes. The Spartans of course did not 
submit to pay, nor were there any means of enforcement against 
them. No practical effect followed therefore, except (probably) 
the exclusion of Sparta from the Amphiktyonic assembly — as 
well as from the Delphian temple and the Pythian games. Indi- 
rectly, however, the example was most pernicious, as demonstrat- 
ing that the authority of a Pan-hellenic convocation, venerable 
from its religious antipathy ; could be abused to satisfy the peliti- 
eal antipathies of a single leading state. 

In the year 357 B. C., a second attempt was toade by Thebes 
to employ the authority of the Amphiktyonic assembly as a means 
of crushing her neighbors the Phokians. The latter had been, 
from old time, border-enemies of the Thebans, Lokrians, and 
Thessalians. Until the battle of Leuktra, they had fought as allies 
of Sparta against Thebes, but had submitted to Thebes after that 
battle, and had continued to be her allies, though less and less core 
dial, until the battle of Mantinea and the death of Epaminondas.* 
Since that time, the old antipathy appears to have been rekindled, 
especially on the part of Thebes. Irritated against the Phokians 
probably as having broken off from a sworn aiiiance, she deter- 
4ined to raise against them an accusation in the Amphiktyonie 
assembly. As to the substantive ground of accusation, we find 
different statements. According to one witness, they were ac 
cused of having cultivated some portion of the Kirrhzan plaia, 
consecrated from of old to Apollo ; according to another, they 


' Aschines, De Fals. Leg. p. 279. ¢. 85. 
2 Compare Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 5, 23, and vii 9, 4. About the feud of 


the Thessalians and Phokians, see Herodot. vii. 176, viii. 27 , Auschines, i 
Fals. Leg. p. 289. c. 43 —of the Lokrians and Phokians, Xenoph. Hellea 
ii. 5,3, Pausanias, 11}. 9. 4 
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were charged with an aggressive invasion of Boeotia; while, ac 
cording to a third, the war was caused by their having carried off 
Theano, a married Theban woman. Pausanias confesses that he 
cannot distinctly make out what was the allegation against them.! 
Assisted by the antipathy of the Thessalians and Lokrians, not 
less vehement than her own. Thebes had no difficulty in obtaining 
sentence of condemnation against the Phokians. A fine was im- 
posed upon them ; of what amount we are not told, but so heavy 
as to be far beyond their means of payment. 

It was thus that the Thebans, who had never been able to at- 
tach to themselves a.powerful confederacy such as that which for- 
merly held its meetings at Sparta, supplied the deficiency by 
abusing their ascendency in the Amphiktyonic assembly to procure 
vengeance upon political enemies. A certain time was allowed 
for liquidating the fine, which the Phokians had neither means 
nor inclination to do. Complaint of the fact was then made at the 
next meeting of the Amphiktyons, when a decisive resolution was 
adopted, and engraven along with the rest on a column in the Del- 
phian temple, to expropriate the recusant Phokians, and consecrate 
all their territory to Apollo —as Kirrha with its fertile plain had 
been treated two centuries before. It became necessary, at the 
same time, for the maintenance of consistency and equal dealing, 
to revive the mention of the previous fine still remaining unpaid 
by the Lacedemonians ; against whom it was proposed to pass ἃ 
vote of something like excommunication. 

Such impending dangers, likely to be soon realized under the 
instigation of Thebes, excited a resolute spirit of resistance among 
the Phokians. A wealthy and leading citizen of the Phokian town 
Ledon, named Philomelus son of Theotimus, stood forward as the 
head of this sentiment, setting himself energetically to organize 
means for the preservation of Phokian liberty as well as property. 


' Diodor. xvi. 23; Justin, viii. 1; Pausanias, x. 2.1; Duris ap. Athe- 
num, xiii. p. 560. Justin says, “ Causa et origo hujus mali, Thebani fuere; 
qui cum rerum potirentur, secundam fortunam imbecillo animo ferentes, 
victos armis Lacedsmonios et Phocenses, quasi parva supplicia ceedibus et 
rapinis luissent, apud commune Grecie concilium superbe accusaverunt. 
Lacedemoniis crimini datum, quod arcem Thebanam induciaram tempore 
occupassent; Phocensibus, quod Bootiam depopulati essent ; prorsus quasi 
post arma et bellum locum legibus reliquissent.” 
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Aimong his assembled countrymen, he protested against the gross 
injustice of the recent sentence, amercing them in an enormous 
sum exceeding their means; when the strip of land, where they 
were alleged to have trespassed on the property of the god, was ut 
best narrow and insignificant. Nothing was left, now, to avert from 
them utter ruin, except a bold front and an obstinate resistance , 
which he (Philomelus) would pledge himself to conduct with suc- 
cess, if they would intrust him with full powers. The Phokians 
(86 contended) were the original and legitimate administrators of 
the Delphian temple — a privilege of which they had been wrong- 
fully dispossessed by the Amphiktyonic assembly and the Del- 
phians. “ Let us reply to our enemies (he urged) by re-asserting 
our lost rights and seizing the temple; we shall obtain support 
and countenance from many Grecian states, whose interest is the 
same as our own, to resist the unjust decrees of the Amphiktyons. 

Our enemies the Thebans (he added) are plotting the seizure 
of the temple for themselves, through the corrupt connivance of 
an Amphiktyonic majority : let us anticipate and prevent their 
imjustice.” 2 


1 Diodor. xvi. 23, 24; Pausanias, x. 2, 1. 

2 That this design, imputed to the Thebans, was a part of the case made 
out by the Phokians for themselves, we may feel assured from the passage 
in Demosthenes, Fals. Leg. p. 347. s. 22. Demosthenes charges Atschines 
with having made false promises and statements to the Athenian assembly, 
on returning from his embassy in 346 B.c. Atschines told the Athenians 
(so Demosthenes affirms} that he had persuaded Philip to act altogether ig 
the interest and policy of Athens; that the Athenians would very pre- 
sently see Thebes besieged by Philip, and the Boeotian towns restored ; and 
furthermore, τῷ ϑεῷ δὲ τὰ χρήματα εἰσπραττόμενα, ob παρὰ Φωκέων, ἀλλὰ 
παρὰ Θηβαίων τῶν βουλευσάντων τὴν κατάληψιν τοῦ ἱεροῦ 
διδάσκειν γὰρ αὐτὸς ἔφῃ τὸν Φίλιππον ὅτι οὐδὲν ἧττον ἠἡσεβήκασιν ob 
βεβουλευκότες τῶν ταῖς χερσὲ πραξάντων, καὶ διὰ ταῦτα χρῷ 
μαϑ᾽ ἑαυτῷ τοὺς Θηβαίους ἐπικεκηρυχέναι. 

How far Aischines really promised to the Athenians that which Demos- 
thenes here alleges him to have promised — is a matter to be investigated 
when we arrive at the transactions of the year 346 B.c. But it seems to 
me clear that the imputation (true or false) against the Thebans, of having 
been themselves in conspiracy to seize the temple, must have emanated 
first from the Phokians, as part of the justification of their own proeeed 
ings. If the Thebans ever conceived such an idea, it must have been 
before the actual occupation of the temple by the Phokians, if they were 

2i* 
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Here a new question was raised, respecting the right of 
of presidency over the most venerated sanctuary in Greece; ἃ 
question fraught with ruin to the peace of the Hellenic world 
The claim of the Phokians was not a mere fiction, but founded on 
an ancient reality, and doubtless believed by themselves to be just. 
Delphi and its inhabitants were originally a portion of the Pho- 
kian name. In the Homeric Catalogue, which Philomelus em- 
phatically cited, it stands enumerated among the Phokians com- 
manded by Schedius and Epistrophus, under the name of the “rocky 
Pytho,”—a name still applied to it by Herodotus.!| The Delphi- 
ans had acquired sufficient force to sever themselves from their 
Phokian brethren —to stand out as a community by themselves 
- andto assume the lucrative privilege of administering the tem- 
ple as their own peculiar. Their severance had been first brought 
about, and their pretensions as administrators espoused by Sparta,? 
upon whose powerful interest they mainly depended. But the 
Phokians had never ceased to press their claim, and so far was 
the dispute from being settled against them, even in 450 Β. Ο.; 
that they then had in their hands the actual administration. The 
Spartans despatched an army for she express purpose of taking it 
away from them and transferring it to the Delphians; but very 


shortly afterwards, when the Spartan forces had retired, the Athe- 


nians marched thither, and dispossessed the Delphians, restoring 
the temple to the Phokians. This contest went by the name of the 
Sacred War. At that time the Athenians were masters of most 
parts of Beotia, as well as of Megara and Pege; and had they 
continued so, the Phokians would probably have been sustained 
in their administration of the holy place; the rights of the Del- 
phians on one side, against those of the Phokians on the other, 
being then obviously dependent on the comparative strength of 
Athens and Sparta. But presently evil days came upon Athens, 
so that she lost all her inland possessions north of Attica, and could 
ne longer uphold her allies in Phokis. The Phokians now in fact 
passed into allies of Sparta, and were forced to relinquish their 


falsely charged with conceiving it, the false charge would also be preferred 
at the time. Demosthenes would hardly invent it twelve years after the 
Phokian occupation. 

1 Herodot. i. 54. ® Strabo, ix. p. 423. 

8 Thucyd. i. 12. 
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temple-management to the Delphians ; who were confirmed in τ 
by a formal article of the peace of Nikias in 421 8. οἱ and re- 
tained it without question, under the recognized Hellenic suprem- 
acy of Sparta, down to the battle of Leuktra. Even then, too, it 
continued undisturbed ; since Thebes was nowise inclined to favor 
the claim of her enemies the Phokians, but was on the contrary; 
glad to be assisted in crushing them by their rivals the Deliphians, 
who, as managers of the temple, could materially contribute tc 2 
severe sentence of the Amphiktyonic assembly. 

We see thus that the claim now advanced by Philomelus was 
not fictitious, but genuine, and felt by himself as well as by other 
Phokians to be the recovery of an ancient privilege, lost only 
through superior ferce.2 His views being heartily embraced by 
his countrymen, he was nominated general with fuil powers. ἀς 
was his first measure to go to Sparta, upon whose aid he counted, 
in consequence of the heavy fine which still stood imposed upon 
her by the Amphiktyonic sentence. He explained his views pri- 
vately to king Archidamus, engaging, if the Phekians should be- 
come masters of the temple, to erase the sentence and fine from 
the column of record. Archidamus did not dare to promise him 
public countenance or support ; the rather, as Sparta had always 
been the chief supporter of the Delphian presidency (as against 
the Phokian) over the temple. But in secret he warmly en- 
couraged the scheme ; furnishing a sum of fifteen talents, besides 
a few mercenary soldiers, towards its execution. With this aid 
Philomelus returned home, provided an equal sum of fifteen talents 
from his own purse, and collected a body of peltasts, Phokians as 
well as strangers. He then executed his design against Delphi, 
attacking suddenly both the town and the temple, and capturing 
them, as it would appear, with little opposition. ‘To the alarmed 
Delphians, generally, he promised security and good treatment ; 
but he put to death the members of the Gens (or Clan) cailed 
Thrakidse, and seized their property: these men constituted one 
among several holy Gentes, leading conductors of the political 


' Thucyd. v 18 
Justin (viii 1) takes no notice of this first position of the Phokians ix 
to the temple of Delphi. He treats them as if they had been de 
spoilers of the temple even at first; “ velut deo irascentes.” 
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and religious agency of the place.! It is probable, that when δὲ 
suddenly assailed, they had sent to solicit aid from their neighbors, 
the Lokrians of Amphissa; for Philomelus was scarcely in pos- 
session of Delphi, when these latter marched up to the rescue. 
He defeated them however with serious loss, and compelled them 
to return home. 

Thus completely successful in his first attempt, Philomelus lost 
no time in announcing solemnly and formally his real purpose. 
He proclaimed that he had come only to resume for the Phokians 
their ancient rights as administrators; that the treasures of the 
temple should be safe and respected as before; that no impiety or 
illegality of any kind should be tolerated; and that the temple 
and its oracle would be opened, as heretofore, for visitors, sacrifi- 
cers, and inquirers. At the same time, well aware that his Lokrian 
enemies at Amphissa were very near, he erected a wall to protect 
the town and temple, which appears to have been hitherto unde- 
fended,— especially its western side. He further increased his 
levies of troops. While the Phokians, inspirited with this first 
advantage, obeyed his call in considerable numbers, he also at- 
tracted new mercenaries from abroad by the offer of higher pay. 
He was presently at the head of five thousand men, strong enough 
to hold a difficult post like Delphi against all immediate attack. 
But being still anxious to appease Grecian sentiment and avert 
hostility, he despatched envoys to all the principal states, — not 
merely to Sparta and Athens, but also to his enemy Thebes. His 
envoys were instructed to offer solemn assurances, that the Pho- 
kians had taken Delphi simply to reclaim their paternal right of 


1 Diodor. xvi. 24. Hesychius (v. Aagpiadac) mentions another phratry 
or gens at Delphi, called Laphriade. See Wilhelm Gotte, Das Delphis- 
che Orakel, p. 83. Leipsic, 1839. 

It is stated by Pausanias, that the Phukians were bent upon dealing with 
Delphi and its inhabitants in the harshest manner; intending to kill all the 
men of military age, to sell the remaining population as slaves, and to raze 
the whole town to the ground. Archidamus, king of Sparta, (according to 
ag induced the Phokians to abandon this resolution (Pausan. iii. 

0, 4). 

At what moment the Phokians ever determined on this step —or, indeed 
whether they ever really determined on it—we cannot feel any certainty 
Nor can we decide confidently, whether Pausanias borrowed ‘he statemens 
from. Theopompus, whom he quotes a little before. 
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presidency, against past wrongful usurpation ; that they were pre- 
pared to give any security required by the Hellenic body, for 
strict preservation of the valuables in the temple, and to ex- 
hibit and verify all, by weight and number, before examiners; 
that conscious of their own rectitude of purpose, they did not hesi- 
tate to entreat positive support against their enemies, or at any 
rate, neutrality.| The answers sent to Philomelus were not all 
of the same tenor. On this memorable event, the sentiments of 
the Grecian world were painfully divided. While Athens, Spar- 
ta, the Peloponnesian Achzans and some other states in Pelopon- 
nesus, recognized the possession of the Phokians, and agreed to 
assist them in retaining it,—the Thebans and Thessalians de- 


} Didorus xvi. 27 Ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ πρὸς τὰς ἄλλας τὰς ἐπισημοτᾶτας τῶν 
κατὰ τὴν Ἑλλάδα πόλεων ἀπέστειλεν, ἀπολογούμενος, ὅτε κατείληπται τοὺς 
Δελφοὺς, οὐ τοὶς ἱεροίς χρήμασιν ἐπιβουλεύων, ἀλλὰ τῆς τοῦ ἱεροῦ προστα- 
σίας ἀμφισβητῶν εἷναι γὰρ Φωκέων αὐτὴν ἰδίαν ἐν τοῖς παλαιοῖς χρόνοις 
ἀποδεδειγμένην. Τῶν δὲ χρημάτων τὸν λόγον ἔφη πᾶσι τοῖς "Ἕλλησιν ἀπο- 
δώσειν, καὶ τόν τε σταϑμὸν καὶ τὸν ἀριϑμὸν τῶν ἀναϑημάτων ἕτοιμος εἶναι 
καραδιδόναι τοὶς βουλομένοις ἐξετάζειν. Ἤξίου δὲ, ἄν τις ὁ ἐχϑρὰν ἢ 
φϑόνον πολέμῃ Φωκεῦσι, μάλιστα μὲν ξυμμαχεῖν, εἰ δὲ μῆ γε, τὴν ἡσυχίαν 
ἄγειν. 

In reference to the engagement taken by Philomelus, that he would ex- 
hibit and verify, before any generai Hellenic examiners, all the valuable 
property in the Delphian temple, by weight and number of articles — the 
reader will find interesting matter of comparison in the Attic Inscriptions, 
No. 137-142, vol. i. of Boeckh’s Corpus Inscriptt. Greecarum — with Boekh’s 
valuable commentary. These are the records of the numerous gold and 
silver donatives, preserved in the Parthenon, handed over by the treasurers 
of the goddess annually appointed, to their successors at the end of the 
year, from one Panathenaic festival to the next. The weight of each arti- 
ele is formally recorded, and the new articles received each year (ἐπέτεια) 
ere specified. Where an article is transferred without being weighed 
(ἄσταϑμον), the fact is noticed. That the precious donatives in the Del- 
phian temple also, were carefully weighed, we may judge by the statement 
of Herodotus, that the golden lion dedicated by Kroesus had lost a fraction 


of its weight ‘n the conflagration of the building (Herodot. i. 50). 
Pausanias (x. 2, 1) does not advert to the difference between the first and 


the second part of the proceedings of Philomelus ; first, the seizure of the 
temple, without any spoliation of the treasure, but simply upon the plea 
that the Phokians had the best right to administer its affairs ; next, the 
seizure of the treasure and donatives of the temple — which be came (8 
afterwards, wen he found it necessary for defence. 
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clared strenuously against them, supported by all the states north 
of Boeotia, Lokrians, Dorians, Acnianes, Phthiot-Acheans, Mag- 
nétes, Perrhebians, Athamanes, and Dolopes. Several of these 
last were dependents of the Thessalians, and followed their exam- 
ple; many of them moreover belonging to the Amphiktyonic 
constituency, must have taken part in the votes of condemnation 
just rescinded by tne “hokians. 

We may clearly see that it was not at first the intention of Phi- 
lomelus or his Phokian comrades to lay hands on the property of 
the Delphian temple; and Philomelus, while taking pains to set 
himself right in the eyes of Greece, tried to keep the prophetic 
agency of the temple in its ordinary working, so as to meet the 
exigencies of sacrificers and inquirers as before. He required the 
Pythian priestess to mount the tripod, submit herself to the pro- 
phetic inspiration, and pronounce the word thus put into her 
mouth, as usual. But the priestess, — chosen by the Delphians, 
and probably herself a member of one among the sacred Delphian 
Gentes, — obstinately refused to obey him; especially as the first 
question which he addressed concerned his own usurpation, and 
his chances of success against enemies. On his injunctions, that 
she should prophesy according to the traditional rites, — she re- 
plied that these rites were precisely what he had just overthrown 
upon which he Iaid hold of her, and attempted to place her on the 
tripod by force. Subdued and frightened for her own personai’ 
safety, the priestess exclaimed involuntarily, that he might de 
what he chose. Philomelus gladly took this as an answer, favorae 
ble to his purpose. He caused it to be put in writing and pro- 
claimed, as an oracle from the god, sanctioning and licensing his 
designs. He convened a special meetiag of his partisans and the 
Delphians generally, wherein appeal was made to this encouraging 
answer, as warranting full confidence with reference to the im- 
pending war. So it was construed by all around, and confirmatory 
evidence was derived from farther signs and omens occurring at 
the moment.' It is probable, however, that Philomelus took care 
for the future to name a new priestess, more favorable to his in- 
terest, and disposed to deliver oracular answers under the new 
€dministrators in the same manner as under the old. 


1 Diodor. xvi. 25, 26, 27. 
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Though so large a portion of the Grecian name had thus de 
elared war against the Phokians, yet none at first appear to have 
made hostile movements, except the Lokrians, with whom Philo- 
melus was fully competent to deal. He found himself strong 
enough to overrun and plunder their territory, engaging in some 
indecisive skirmishes. At first the Lokrians would not even give 
up the bodies of his slain soldiers for burial, alleging that sacri 
legious men were condemned by the general custom of Greece to 
be cast out without sepulture. Nor did they desist from their re- 
fusal until he threatened retaliation towards the bodies of their own 
glain.! So bitter was the exasperation arising out of this deplora- 
ble war throughout the Hellenic world! Even against the Lo- 
krians alone, however, Philomelus soon found himself in want of 
money, for the payment of his soldiers, — native Phokians as well 
as mercenary strangers. Accordingly, while he still adhered to 
his pledge to respect the temple property, he did not think him- 
self precluded from levying a forced contribution on the proper- 
ties of his enemies, the wealthy Delphian citizens; and his arms 
were soon crowned with a brilliant success against the Lokrians, 
in a battle fought near the Rocks called Phedriades ; a craggy 
and difficult locality so close to Delphi, that the Lokrians must 
evidently have been the aggressors, marching up with a view to 
relieve the town. ‘They were defeated with great loss, both in 
slain and in prisoners; several of them only escaping the spear 
of the enemy by casting themselves to certain death down the 
precipitous cliffs.? 

This victory, while imparting courage to the Phokians, proved 
the signal for fresh exertions among their numerous enemies. 
The loud complaints of the defeated Lokrians raised universal 
sympathy ; and the Thebans, now pressed by fear, as well as ani- 
mated by hatred, of the Phokians, put themselves at the head of 
the movement. Sending round envoys to the Thessalians and the 
other Amphiktyonic states, they invoked aid and urged the neces- 
sity of mustering a common force, — “to assist the god,” — to 
vindicate the judicial dignity of the Amphiktyonic assembly, — 
and to put down the sacrilegious Phokians.2 It appears that a 


? Diodor. xvi. 25. 2 Diodor. xvi. 28. 
2 Diodor. xvi. 98 ψεφισαμένων δὲ τῶν ᾿Αμφικτυόνων τὸν πρὸς Φωκεῖᾷ 
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special meeting of the assembly itself was convened ; probabiy 
at Thermopyle, since Delphi was in possession of the enemy. 
Decided resolutions were here taken to form an Amphiktyonic 
army of execution; accompanied by severe sentences of fine and 
other punishments, against the Phokian leaders, by name Philome- 
lus and Onomarchus, — perhaps brothers, but at least joint com- 
manders, together with others.! 

The perils of the Phokians now became imminent. Their own 
unaided strength was nowise sufficient to resist the confederacy 
about to arm in defence of the Amphiktyonic assembly : 5 nor does 
it appear that either Athens or Sparta had as yet given them 
anything more than promises and encouragement. Their only 
chance of effective resistance lay in the levy of a large mercenary 
force ; for which purpose neither their own funds, nor any farther 
aid derivable from private confiscation, couid be made adequate. 
There remained no other resource except to employ the treasures 
and valuables in the Delphian temple, upon which accordingly 
Philomelus now laid hands. He did so, however, as his previous 
conduct evinced, with sincere reluctance, probably with various 
professions at first of borrowing only a given sum, destined to 
meet the actual emergency, and intended to be repaid as soon as 


safety should be provided for. But whatever may have been 


πόλεμον, πολλὴ ταραχὴ καὶ διάστασις ἣν καϑ' ὅλην thy  λλαδα. Οἱ μὲν 
γὰρ ἔκριναν βοηϑεῖν τῷ ϑεῷ, καὶ τοὺς Φωκεῖς, ὡς ἱεροσύλους, καλάζειν " of δὲ 
πρὸς τὴν τῶν Φωκέων βοήϑειαν ἀπέκλιναν. 

' Diodor. xvi. 32. about Onomarchus --- πολλαῖς γὰρ καὶ μεγάλαις δίκαις 
πυπὸ τῶν ᾿Αμφικτνόνων ἣν καταδεδικασμένος ὁμοίως τοῖς ἄλλοις, ete. 

Onomarchus is denominated the colleague of Philomelus, cap. 31, and 
his brother, cap. 61. 

? Even in 374 B. c., three years before the battle of Leuktra, the Phe 
kians had been unable to defend themselves against Thebes without ai@ 
from Sparta (Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 1, 1). 

* Diodor. xvi. 30. ἠναγκάζετο (Philomelus) τοῖς ἱεροῖς ἀνωϑήμασιν ery 
βαλεῖν τὰς χεῖρας καὶ συλᾷν τὸ μαντεῖον. A similar proposition had been 
started by the Corinthian envoys in the congress at Sparta, shortly before 
the Peloponnesian war; they suggested as one of their ways and means the 
borrowing from the treasures of Delphi and Olympia, to be afterwards re 
paid (Thucyd. i. 121). Perikles made the like preposition in the Athenian 
assembly; “for purposes of security,” the property of the temples might 
be employed to defray the cost of war, subject to the obligation of replac- 
ing the whole afterwards (χρησαμένους τε ἐπὶ σωτηρίᾳ ἔφη χρῆναε μὴ ἐλασ. 
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hia intentions at the outset, all such reserves or limits, or obliga 
tions to repay, were speedily forgotten in practice. When the 
feeling which protected the fund was broken through, it was as 
easy to take much as little, and the claimants became more numer- 
ous and importunate; besides which the exigencies of the war 
never ceased, and the implacable repugnance raised by the spolia- 
tion amidst half of the Grecian world, left to the Phokians no 
security except under the protection of a continued mercenary 
force.| Nor were Philomelus and his successors satisfied without 
also enriching their friends and adorning their wives or favorites. 
Availing himself of the large resources of the temple, Philome- 
lus raised the pay of his troops to a sum half as large again as 
before, and issued proclamations inviting new levies at theesame 
rate. Through such tempting offers he was speedily enabled to 
muster a force, horse and foot together, said to amount to 10,000 


σω ἀντικαταστῆσαι πάλιν, Thucyd. ii. 13). After the disaster before Syra 
cuse, and during the years of struggle intervening before the close of the 
war, the Athenians were driven by financial distress to appropriate to public 
purposes many of the rich donatives in the Parthenon, which they were 
never afterwards able to replace. Of this abstraction, proof is found im 
the Inscriptions published by Boeckh, Corp. Inscript. No. 137-142, which 
contain the official records of the successive Boards of Treasurers of Athéné. 
It is stated in an instructive recent Dissertation, by J. L. Ussing (De Par 
thenone ejusque partibus Disputatio, p. 8. Copenhagen, 1849), “ Multe in 
arce Athenarum invent sunt tabula Questorum Minerve, in quibus quo 
tannis inscribebant, quenam vasa aurea aliseque res pretiose in ede Mi- 
nerve dedicata extarent. Harum longe maxima pars ante Euclidem ar 
chontem scripta est......: Nec tamen una tabula templi dona continebat uni- 
versa, sed separatim que in Pronao, que in Hecatompedo, qux in Parthe- 
none (the part of the temple specially so called), servabantur, separatim 
suis queeque lapidibus consignata erant. Singulari quadam fortuna contigit, 
ut inde ab anno 434 B.c., ad 407 B.c., tam multa fragmenta tabularum 
servata sint, ut hos donorum catalogos aliquatenus restituere possimus. In 
quo etiam ad historiam illius temporis pertinet, quod fiorentibus Athenaram 
rebus opes Dex semper augeri, fractis autem bello Siculo, iude ab anno 412 
B. C.,eas paulatim deminui videmus ..... Urgente pecunise ino} ia Athenienses 
ad Deam confugiebant, et jam ante annum 406 B. C., pleraque Pronai dona 
ablata esse videmus. Proximis annis sine dubio nec Hecatompedo nec Par 
thenoni pepercerunt ; nec mirum est, post bellum Peloponnesiagum eX alle 
tiquis illis donis fere nulla comparere.” 

" Theopompus, Frag. 182, ed. Didot Athens. xiii. p. 606, vi Ὁ. 232 
Ephorus, Frag. 155, ed. Didot , Diodor. xvi. 64. 
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men; chiefly, as we are told, men of peculiarly wicked and reck 
less character, since no pious Greek would enlist in such a ser 
vice. With these he attacked the Lokrians, who were however 
now assisted by the ‘Thebans from one side, and by the Thessali- 
ans with their circumjacent allies from the other. Philomelus 
gained successive advantages against both of them, and conceived 
increased hopes from a reinforcement of 1500 Achzans who came 
to him from Peloponnesus. The war assumed a peculiarly fero- 
cious character ; for the Thebans,! confident in their superior fores 
and chance of success, even though the Delphian treasure was 
employed against them, began by putting to death ali their pris- 
oners, as sacrilegious men standing condemned by the Amphikty- 
onic assembly. This so exasperated the troops of Philomelus, that 
they constrained him to retaliate upon the Beeotian prisoners. For 
some time such rigorous inflictions were continued on both sides, 
until at length the Thebans felt compelled to desist, and Philome- 
jus followed their example. The war lasted a while with indeci- 
sive results, the Thebans and their allies being greatly superior in 
number. But presently Philomelus incautiously exposed himself 
to attack in an unfavorable position, near the town of Neon, 
amidst embarrassing woods and rocks. He was here defeated with 
severe loss, and his army dispersed ; himself receiving several 
wounds, and fighting with desperate bravery, until farther resist- 
ance became impossible. He then tried to escape, but found him- 
self driven to the brink of a precipice, where he could only avoid 
the tortures of captivity by leaping down and perishing. The 
remnant of his vanquished army was rallied at some distance by 
Onomarchus.? 

The Thebans and their allies, instead of pressing the important 
victory recently gained over Philomelus, seem to have supposed 
that the Phokians would now disperse or submit of their own ac- 
cord, and accordingly returned home. Their remissness gave time 


ὁ Isokrates, Orat. v. (ad Philippum) 5. 60. τελευτῶντες δὲ πρὸς Φωκέας 
πόλεμον ἐξήνεγκαν (the Thebans), ὡς τῶν τε πόλεων ἐν ὀλίγῳ χρόνῳ KATH 
σοντες͵ τόν Te τόπον ἅπαντα τὸν περιέχοντα κατασχήσοντες, τῶν TE yonua- 
τῶν τῶν ἐν Δελφοὶς περιγενησόμενοι ταὶς ἐκ τῶν ἰδίων δαπάναις 

* Diodor. xvi.31; Pausan. χ. 3,1. The dates and duration of these events 
are only known tous in a 'oose and superficial manner from the narrative of 
Diedorus. 
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to Oromarchus to reorganize his dispirited countrymen. Conven- 
ing at Delphi a general assembly of Phokians and allies, he stren- 
uously exhorted them to persevere in the projects, and avenge the 
death, of their late general. He found, however, no inconsidera- 
ble amount of opposition ; for many of the Phekians — noway pre- 
pared for the struggle in which they now found themselves em- 
barked, and themselves ashamed of the spoliation of the temple — 
were anxious by some accommodation to put themselves again 
within the pale of Hellenic religious sentiment. Onomarchus 
doubtless replied, and with too good reason, that peace was unat- 
tainable upon any terms short of absolute 1uin; and that there 
was no course open except to maintain their ground as they stood, 
by renewed efforts of force. But even if the necessities of the case 
bad been less imperative, he would have been able to overbear alj 
Opposition of his own countrymen through the numerous mercenary 
strangers, now in Phokis and present at the assembly under the 
name of allies.!| In fact, so irresistible was his ascendency by 
means of this large paid force under his command, that both De- 
mosthenes and /Eschines? denominate him (as well as his prede- 
cessor and his successor) not general, but despot, of the Phokians, 
The soldiers were not less anxious than Onomarchus to prosecute 
the*war, and to employ the yet unexhausted wealth of the temple 
in every way conducive te ultimate success. In this sense the 
assembly decreed, naming Onomarchus general with full powers 
for carrying the decree into effect. 

His energetic measures presently retrieved the Phokian cause. 
Employing the temple-funds still more profusely than Philome- 
jus, he invited fresh soldiers from all quarters, and found himself, 
aiter some time, at the head of a larger army than before. The 
temple exhibited many donatives, not only of gold and silver, but 
also of brass and iron. While Onomarchus melted the precious 
metals and coined them into money, he at the same time turned 


' Diodor xvi. 32. Οἱ δὲ Saxeic—érav7Adov εἰς Δελφοὺς καὶ cuved- 
ϑόντες μετὰ τῶν συμμάχων εἰς κοινὴν ἐκκλησίαν, ἐβουλεύοντο περὶ 
τοῦ πολέμου 

* Eschines, Fals. Leg. p. 286. c. 41. τῶν ἐν Φωκεῦσι τυράννων, ete 
Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p.661.8.147. Φαύλλος ὁ Φωκεὺς ἡ τις ἄλλες 
ρναστὴῆς, etc. 
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the brass and iron into arms;! so that he was enabled to squig 
both his own soldiers disarmed in th2 recent defeat, and a class of 
volunteers poorer than the ordinary self-armed mercenaries. Be- 
sides paying soldiers, he scattered everywhere presents or bribes 
to gain influential partisans in the cities favorable to his cause ; 
probably Athens and Sparta first of all. We are told that the 
Spartan king Archidamus, with his wife Deinicha, were among 
the recipients ; indeed the same corrupt participation was imputed, 
by the statement of the hostile-minded Messenians,? to the Spartan 
ephors and senate. Even among enemies, Onomarchus employed 
his gold with effect, contriving thus to gain or neutralize a portion 
of the Thessalians; among them the powerful despots of Phere, 
whom we afterwards find allied to him. Thus was the great Del- 
phian treasure turned to account in every way; and the unscru- 
pulous Phokian despot strengthened his hands yet farther, by 
seizing such of his fellow-countrymen as had been prominent in 
Opposition to his views, putting them to death, and confiscating 
their property.3 

Through such combination of profuse allurement, corruption, 
and violence, the tide began to turn again in favor of the Phokians. 
Onomarchus found himself shortly at the head of a formidable 
army, which he marched forth from Delphi, and subdued succes- 
sively the Lokrians of Amphissa, the Epiknemidian Lokrians, and 
the neighboring territory of Doris. He carried his conquests even 
as far as the vicinity of Thermopyle; capturing Thronium, one of 
the towns which commanded that important pass, and reducing its 
inhabitants to slavery. It is probable that he also took Nikxa 
and Alpénus—two other valuable positions near Thermopyla, 
which we know to have been in the power of the Phokians until 


* Diodor. xvi. 33. The numerous iron spits, dedicated by the courtezan 
Rhodépis at Delphi, may probably have been applied to this military pur- 
pose. Herodotus (ii. 135) saw them at Delphi, in the time of Plutarch, the 
guide of the Temple only showed the place in which they had once stood 
(Plutarch, De Pythie Oraculis, p. 400). 

* Theopompus, Frag. 255, ed. Didot; Pavsanias, iii. 10,2; iv 5,1. As 
Archidamns is said to have furnished fifteen talents privately to Philome 
lus (Diodor. xvi. 24), he may, perhaps, have received now repayment ous 
of the temple property. 

8 Diodor. xvi. 33. 
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the moment immediately preceding their ruin — since we find him 
henceforward master of Thermopyiz, and speedily opening his 
communications with Thessaly.!. Besides this extension of domin- 
ion to the north and east of Phokis, Onomareckus also invaded Bee- 
otia. The Thebans, now deprived of their northern allies, did not 
at first meet uim in the field, so that he was enabled to capturs 
Orchomenus. But when he proceeded to attack Cheeroneia, they 
made an effective effort to relieve the place. They brought out 
their forces, and defeated him, in an action not very decisive, yet 
sufficient to constrain him to retire into Phokis. 

Probably the Thebans were at this time much pressed, and 
prevented from acting effectively against the Phokians, by want of 
money. We know at least that in the midst of the Phokian war they 
hired out a force of 5000 hoplites commanded by Pammenes, to 
Artabazus the revolted Phrygian satrap. Here Pammenes with his 
soldiers acquired some renown, gaining two important victories 
over the Persians.2 The Thebans, it would seem, having no fieet 
and no maritime dependencies, were less afraid of giving offence 
to the Great King than Athens hac been, when she interdicted 
Chares from aiding Artabazus, and acquiesced in the unfavorable 
pacification which terminated the Social War. How long Pam- 
menes and the Thebans remained in Asia, we are not informed. 
But in spite cf the victories gained by them, Artabazus was net 


! Diodor. xvi. 33. His account of the operations of Onomarchus is, as 
asual, very meagre — εἰς δὲ τὴν πολεμίαν ἐμβαλὼν, Θρόνιον μεν ἐκπολιορκῇ- 
δας ἐξηνδραποόίσατο, ᾿Αμφισσεὶς δὲ καταπληξάμενος, τὰς δ᾽ ἐν Δωριεῦσι πό- 
λεις ποοϑῆσας τὴν χώραν αὐτῶν ἐδήωσεν. 

That Thronium, with Alp6nus and ΝΊΚοα, were the three places which 
commanded the pass of Thermopylae —and that all the three were in pos- 
session of the Phokians immediately before they were conquered by Philip 
of Macedon in 346 B. c.—we know from Aéschines, Fals. Leg. p. 286. 
c. 41 

w=. πρέσβεις πρὸς ὑμᾶς (the Athenians) 7AVov ἐκ Φωκέων, BonVeiv αὑτοῖς 
κελεύοντες, καὶ ἐπαγγελλόμενοι παραδωσειν ᾿Αλπωνὸν καὶ Θρόνιον καὶ Nexacay, 
τὰ τῶν παρόδων τῶν εἰς Πύλας χώρια κύρια 

Inorder to conquer Thronium, Onomarchus must have marched through 
and mastered the Epiknemidian Lokrians , and though no place excepé 
Thronium is specified by Diodorus, t seems plain that Onomarchus cas: 
got have conquered Thronium alone. 

3 Diodor. xvi. 34. 

22* 
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long able to maintain himself against the Persian arms. Three 
years afterwards, we hear of him and his brother-in-law Memnon 
as expelled from Asia, and as exiles residing with Philip of 
Macedon. ! 

While Pammenes was serving under Artabazus, the Athenian 
general Chares recaptured Sestos in the Hellespont, which ap- 
pears to have revolted from Athens during the Social War. He 
treated the captive Sestians with rigor; putting to death the men 
of military age, and selling the remainder as slaves.2. This was 
an important acquisition for Athens, as a condition of security in 
the Chersonese as well as of preponderance in the Hellespont. 

Alarmed at the successes of Chares in the Hellespont, the 
Thracian prince Kersobleptes now entered on an intrigue with 
Pammenes in Asia, and with Philip of Macedon (who was on the 
coast of Thrace, attacking Abdéra and Maroneia), for the purpose 
of checking the progress of the Athenian arms. Philip appears to 
have made a forward movement, and to have menaced the pos- 
sessions of Athens in the Chersonese ; but his access thither was 
forbidden by Amadokus, another prince of Thrace, master of the 
intermediate territory, as well as by the presence of Chares with 
his fleet off the Thracian coast.3  Apollonides of Kardia was the 
agent of Kersobleptes ; who however finding his schemes abortive, 
and intimidated by the presence of Chares, came to terms with 
Athens, and surrendered to her the portion of the Chersonese 
which still remained to him, with the exception of Kardia. The 
Athenians sent to the Chersonese a farther detachment of Kle- 
ruchs or out-settlers, for whom considerable room must have been 
made as well by the depopulation of Sestos, as by the recent ces- 
sion from Kersobleptes.4 It was in the ensuing year (352 B. ©.) 


' Diodor xvi. 52. ? Diodor. xvi. 34. 

> Polysenus, iv 2, 22, seems to belong to this juncture. 

* We derive what is here stated from the comparison of two passages, 
pat together as well as the uncertainty of their tenor admits, Diodor. xvi. 
34, with Demosth. cont. Aristokrat. p. 681 5. 219 (5. 183, in Weber’s edition, 
whose note ought to be consulted). Demosthenes says, Φιλίππου γὰρ εἰς 
Μαρωνειαν ἐλϑόντος ἔπεμψε (Kersobleptes) πρὸς αὐτὸν ᾿Απολλωνιόδην, πί- 
στεις ὀὁοὺς ἐκείνῳ καὶ Παμμένει" καὶ εἰ μὴ κρατῶν τῆς χώρας ᾿Αμάδοκος ἀπεῖπε 
Φιλίππῳ μὴ ἐπιβαίνειν, οὐδὲν ἂν ἣν ἐν μέσῳ πολεμεὶν ἡμὰς πρὸς Καρδιανοὺς 
φέη καὶ Κερσοβλέπτην Καὶ ὅτι ravr ἀληϑὴ λέγω, λαβὲ τὴν Χάρητος ἐπιστολῆν 
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that the Athenians also despatched a fresh batch of 2000 cinzens 
as settlers to Samos, in addition to those who had been sent thither 
thirteen years before.! 

The mention of Philip as attacking Maroneia and menaeing 
the Thracian Chersonese, shows the indefatigable activity of that 
prince and the steady enlargement of his power. In 358 Β. c., 
be had taken Amphipolis; before 355 B.c., he had captured 
Pydna and Potidea, founded the new town of Philippi, and 
epened for himself the resource of the adjoining auriferous re- 
gion; he had established relations with Thessaly, assisting the 
great family of the Aleuadz at Larissa in their struggle against 
Lykophron and Peitholaus, the despots of Phere :2 he had farther 
again ehastised the interior tribes bordering on Macedonia, Thra- 


The mention of Pammenes, as being within reach of communication with 
Kersobleptes — the mention of Chares as being at the Chersonese, and send 
ing home despatches — and the notice of Philip as being at Maroneia — all] 
conspire to connect this passage with the year 353-352 B. c., and with the 
facts referred to that year by Diodorus, xvi. 34. There is an interval of five 
years between the presence of Chares here alluded to, and the presence of 
Chares noticed before in the same oration, p. 678. s. 206, immediately after 
the successful expedition to Eubcea in 358 B.c. During these five years, 
Kersobleptes had acted in a hostile manner towards Athens in the neigh- 
borhood of the Chersonese (p. 680. 8.214), and also towards the two rival 
Thracian princes, friends of Athens. At the same time Sestos had again 
revolted ; the forces of Athens being engaged in the Social War, from 358 
to 355 B.c. In 353 B c. Chares is at the Hellespont, recovers Sestos, and 
again defeats the intrigues of Kersobleptes, who makes cession to Athens 
of a portion of territory which he still held in the Chersonese. Diodorus 
ascribes this cession of Kersobleptes to the motive of aversion towards 
Philip and goodwill towards the Athenians. Possibly these may have been 
the motives pretended by Kersobleptes, to whom a certain party at Athens 
gave credit for more favorable dispositions than the Demosthenic oration 
against Aristokrates recognizes —-as we may see from that oration itself. 
But I rather apprehend that Diodorus, in describing Kersobleptes as hostile 
to Philip, and friendly to Athens, has applied to the year 353 B. c. a state 
of relations which did not become true until a later date, nearer to the time 
when peace was made between Philip and the Athenians in 346 B. oc. 

* Dionysius, Hal. Judic. de Dinarcho, p. 664; Strabo, xiv. p. 638. 

? Diodor. xvi, 14. ‘This passage relates to the year 357-356 B.c., and pos- 
sibiy Philip may have begun to meddle in the Thessalian party-disputes. 
even as early as that year; but his effective interference comes two or three 
years later. See the general order of Philip’s aggressions indicated by Be 
mosthenes, Olynth. i p. 12. s. 18. 
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cians, Pzonians, and Illyrians, who were never long at rest, and 
who had combined to regain their independence.' It appears to 
have been in 354-353 Β. c., that he attacked Methdné, the last 
remaining possession of Athens on the Macedonian coast. Sit 
uated on the Thermaic Gulf, Methéné was doubtless a convenient 
station for Athenian privateers to intercept trading vessels, not 
merely to and from Macedonian ports, but also from Olynthus and 
Potide ; so that the Olynthians, then in alliance with Philip 
against Athens, would be glad to see it pass into his power, and 
may perhaps have lent him their aid. He pressed the siege of 
the place with his usual vigor, employing all the engines and means 
of assault then known; while the besieged on their side were not 
less resolute in the defence. They repelled his attacks for so long 
a time, that news of the danger of the place reached Athens, and 
ample time was afforded for sending relief, had the Athenians 
been ready and vigorous in their movement. But unfortunately 
they had not even now learnt experience from the loss of Pydna 
and Potidea. Either the Etesian winds usual in summer, or the 
storms of winter, both which circumstances were taken into ac- 
count by Philip in adjusting the season of his enterprises ?— or 
(which is more probable) the aversion of the Athenian respecta- 
ble citizens to personal service on ship-board, and their slackness 
even in pecuniary payment — caused so much delay in prepara- 
tions, that the expedition sent out did not reach Meth6né until toc 
late.3 The Methonzans, having gallantly held out until all their 
means were exhausted, were at length compelled to surrender. 
Diodorus tells us that Philip granted terms so far lenient as to al- 
Jow them to depart with the clothes on their backs.4 But this can 


Diodor. xvi. 22. 

2. See a striking passage in Demosthenes, Philipp. i. p. 48. 5. 35. There 
was another place called Methoéné — the Thracian Methdné — situated in the 
Chalkidic or Thracian peninsula, near Olynthus and Apollonia — of which 
we shall hear presently. 

$ Demosthenes, Philipp. i. p. 50. s. 40; Olynth. i. p. 11. 5. 9. 

4 Diodorus (xvi. 31-34) mentions the capture of Methdéné by Philip 
twice, in two successive years: first, in 354-353 B. c.; again, more copiously, 
in 353-352 B.c. In my judgment, the earlier of the two dates is the more 
probable. In 353-352 Β. c., Philip carried on his war in Thrace, near Ab- 
dera and Maroneia — and also his war against Onomarchus in Thessaly ; 
which transactions seem enough to fill up the time. From the language 
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hardly be accurate, since we know that there were Atheman citi- 
gens among them sold as slaves, some of whom were ransomed by 
Demosthenes with his own money.! 

Being now master of the last port possessed by Athens in the 
Thermaic Gulf —an acquisition of great importance, which had 
never before ? belonged to the Macedonian kings — Philip was 
enabled to extend his military operations to the neighborhood of 
the Thracian Chersonese on the one side, and to that of Thermo- 
pyle on the other. How he threatened the Chersonese, has been 
already related ; and his campaign in Thessaly was yet more im- 
portant. ‘That country was, as usual, torn by intestine disputes. 
Lykophron the despot of Phere possessed the greatest sway ; 
while the Aleuade of Larissa, too weak to contend against him 
with their own forces, invited assistance from Philip; who en- 
tered Thessaly with a powerful army. Such a reinforcement so 
completely altered the balance of Thessalian power, that Lyko- 
phron in his turn was compelied to entreat aid from Onomarchus 
and the Phokians. 

So strong were the Phokians now, that they were more than a 
match for the Thebans with their other hostile neighbors, and had 
means to spare for combating Philip in Thessaly. As their force 


ef Demosthenes (Olynth. i. p. 12. 5. 13), we see that Philip did not attack 
Thessaly until after the capture of Methéné. Diodorus as well as Strabo 
fvii. p. 330), and Justin (vii. 6) state that Philip was wounded and lost the 
eight of one eye in this siege. But this seems to have happened afterwards, 
near the Thracian Methd6né. 

Compare Justin, vii. 6; Polyaenus, iv. 2.15. Under the year 354-353 
B. C., Diodorus mentions not only the capture of Methdné by Philip, but 
also the capture of Page. Παγὰς δὲ χειρωσάμενος, ἠνάγκασεν ὑποταγῆναι 
Page is unknown, anywhere near Macedonia and Thessaly. Wesseling 
and Mr. Clinton suppose Pagase in Thessaly to be meant. But it seems 
to me impossible that Philip, who had no considerable power at sea, can 
have taken Pagase, before his wars in Thessaly, and before he had be- 
come master of Phere, which events did not occur until one year or two years 
afterwards. Pagasez is the port of Phere, and Lykophron the despot of 
Phere was still powerful and unconquered. If, therefore, the word intended 
by Diodorus be Παγασὰς instead of Παγὰς, I think the matter of fact as 
serted cannot be correct. 

δ This fact is mentioned in the public vote of gratitude passed by the 
Athenian peopk to Demosthenes (Plutarch, Vite X. Orat. p. 851). 

Thucyi. vi. 7. Μεϑώνην τὴν ὅμορον Μακεδονίᾳ, ete. 
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consisted of a large body of mercenaries, whom they were con 
strained for security to retain in pay —to keep them employed 
beyond the border was a point not undesirable. Hence they readi- 
ly entered upon the Thessalian campaign. At this moment they 
counted, in the comparative assessment of Hellenic forces, as an 
item of first-rate magnitude. They were hailed both by Athe- 
nians and Spartans as the natural enemy and counterpoise of 
Thebes, alike odious to both. While the Phokians maintained 
their actual power, Athens could manage her foreign policy abroad, 
and Sparta her designs in Peloponnesus, with diminished appre- 
hensions of being counterworked by Thebes. Both Athens ang 
Sparta had at first supported the Phokians against unjust persecu- 
tion by Thebes and abuse of Amphiktyonic jurisdiction, before 
the spoliation of the Delphian temple was consummated or even 
anticipated. And though, when that spoliation actually occurred, 
it was doubtless viewed with reprobation among Athenians, accus- 
tomed to unlimited freedom of public discussion — as well as at 
Sparta, in se far as it became known amidst the habitual secrecy 
of public affairs — nevertheless political interests so far prevailed, 
that the Phokians (perhaps in part by aid of bribery) were still 
countenanced, though not much assisted, as useful rivals te Thebes.! 
To restrain “the Leuktric insolence of the Thebans ,” 2 and to ser 
the Beeotian towns Orchomenus, Thespiz, Plateea, restored ta 
their pristine autonomy, was an object of paramount desire with 
each of the two ancient heads of Greece. So far both Athens 
and Sparta felt in unison. But Sparta cherished a farther hope 
— in which Athens by no means concurred — to avail herself of 


the embarrassments of Thebes for the purpose of breaking up 


1 Such is the description of Athenian feeling, as it then stood, given by 
Demosthenes twenty-four years afterwards in the Oration De Corona, p. 
230. s. 21. 

Tod γὰρ Φωκικοῦ συστάντος πολέμου, πρῶτον μὲν ὑμεῖς οὕτω διέκεισϑε, 
ὥστε Φωκέα; μὲν βούλεσϑαι σωϑῆνα., καίπερ οὐ δίκαια ποιοῦντας ὁρῶντες, 
Θηβαίοις δ᾽ ὁτιοὺν ἂν ἐφησϑῆναι παϑοῦσιν, οὐκ ἀλόγως οὐδ᾽ ἀδίκως αὐτοῖς 
ὀργιζόμενοι, etc 

3 Diodor. xvi. 58. Βουλόμενος τὰ Λευκτρικὰ φρονήματα συστεῖλαι Tas 
Βοιωτῶν, etc., an expression used in reference to Philip a few years after 
wards, but more animated and emphatic than we usually find in Diodorus 
who, perhaps, borrowed it from Theopompus. 
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Megalopolis and Messéné, and recovering her forme: Peloponne- 
sian dominion. These two new Peloponnesian cities, erected by 
Epaminondas on the frontier of Laconia, had been hitherto up- 
held against Sparta by the certainty of Theban interference if 
they were menaced. But so little did Thebes seem in a condition 
to interfere, while Onomarchus and the Phokians were triumphant 
in 853-352 Β. ο.. that the Megalopolitans despatched envoys to 
Athens to entreat protection ard alliance, while the Spartans on 
their side sent to oppese the petition. 

It is on occasion of the political debates in Athens during the 
years 354 and 353 B. C., that we first have before us the Athe- 
nian Demosthenes, as adviser of his countrymen in the public as- 
sembly. His first discourse of public advice was delivered in 
354-353 B. C., on an alarm of approaching war with Persia; his 
second, in 353-352 B. C., was intended to point out the policy 
proper for Athens in dealing with the Spartan and Megalopolitan 
envoys. 

A few words must here be said about this eminent man, who 
forms the principal ornament of the declining Hellenic world. 
He was about twenty-seven years old; being born, according to 


what seems the most probable among contradictory accounts, in 
382-381 Β. c.! His father, named also Demosthenes, was ἃ citi- 
zen of considerable property, and of a character so unimpeacha- 
ble that even /lschines says nothing against him; his mother 


' The birth-year of Demosthenes is matter of notorious controversy. Ne 
one of the statements respecting it rests upon evidence thoroughly con 
vincing. 

The question has been examined with much care and ability both by Mr. 
Clinton (Fasti Hellen. Appen. xx.) and by Dr. Thirlwall (Histor. G. vol. v. 
Appen. i. p. 485 seq.) ; by Bohnecke (Forschungen, p. 1-94) more copiously 
than cautiously, but still with much instruction; also by K.F Herrmann 
(De Anno Natali Demosthenis), and many other critics. 

In adopting the year Olymp. 99. 3 (the archonship of Evander, 382-58) 
B.c.), 1 agree with the conclusion of Mr. Clinton and of K. F. Hermann 
differing from Dr. Thirlwall, who prefers the previous year (Olymp. 99. 2; 
—and from Béhnecke, who vindicates the year affirmed by Dionysia 
(Olymp. 99. 4). 

Mr. Clinton fixes the first month of Olymp. 99. 3, as the month in which 
Demosthenes was born. This appears to me greater precision than the 
evidence warrants. 
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Kleobulé was one of the two daughters and coheiresses of a cits 
zen named Gylon,! an Athenian exile, who, having become rick 


* Platarch, Demosth. c. 4; Aéschines adv. Ktesiph. p. 78. c.57; Demosth. 
cont. Aphob. B. p. 835. According to Aschines, Gylon was put on his trial 
for having betrayed Nymphzum to the enemy, but not appearing, was sea- 
tenced to death in his absence, and became an exile. He then went to Bos 
phorus (Pantikapzum), obtained the, favor of the king (probably Satyrus — 
sec Mr. Clinton’s Appendix on the kings of Bosphorus — Fasti Hellenic. 
Append. xiii, p 282), together with the grant of a district called Kepi, and 
married the daughter of a rich man there ; by whom he had two daughters 
In after-days, he sent these two daughters to Athens, where one of them, 
Kleobulé, was married to the elder Demosthenes. schines has probably 
exaggerated the gravity of the sentence against Gylon, who seems only to 
have been fined. The guardians of Demosthenes assert no more than that 
Gylon was fined, and died with the fine unpaid, while Demosthenes asserta 
that the fine was paid. 

Upon the facts here stated by Aischines, a few explanatory remarks wifi 
be useful. Demosthenes being born 382-381 B. c., this would probably 
throw the birth of his mother Kleobulé to some period near the close of the 
Peloponnesian war, 405-404 B.c. We see, therefore, that the establishment 
of Gylon in the kingdom of Bosphorus, and his nuptial connection there 
formed, must have taken place during the closing years of the Peloponne- 
sian war; between 412 B.c. (the year after the Athenian catastrophe at Sy- 
racuse) and 405 B. c. 

These were years of great misfortune to Athens. After the disaster δὲ 
Syracuse, she could no longer maintain ascendency over, or grant protec 
tion to, a distant tributary like Nymphzum in the Tauric Chersonese. ἐξ 
was therefore natural that the Athenian citizens there settled, engaged 
probably in the export trade of corn to Athens, should seek security by 
making the best bargain they could with the neighboring kings of Bospho- 
rus. In this transaction Gylon seems to have stood conspicuously forward, 
gaining both favor and profit to himself. And when, after the close of the 
war, the corn-trade again became comparatively unimpeded, he was in @ 
situation to carry it on upon a large and lucrative scale. Another example 
of Greeks who gained favor, held office, and made fortunes, under Satyrus 
im the Bosphorus, is given in the Oratio (xvii.) Trapezitica of Isokrates, 
8. 3,14. Compare also the case of Mantitheus the Athenian (Lysias pro 
Mantitheo, Or. xvi. s. 4), who was sent by his father to reside with Satyrus 
for some time, before the close of the Peloponnesian war ; which shows that 
Satyrus was at that time, when Nympheum was probably placed under his 
protection, in friendly relations with Athens. 

I may remark that the woman whom Gylon married, though schines 
calls her a Scythian woman, may be supposed more prebably to have bees 
the daughter of some Greek (not an Athenian) resident in Bosphorus. 
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85 ἃ proprietor of land and exporter of corn in Bosphorus, sent 
his two daughters to Athens ; where, possessing handsome dowries, 
they married two Athenian citizens — Demochares and the elder 
Demosthenes. The latter was a man of considerable wealth, and 
carried on two distinct manufactories; one of swords or knives, 
employing thirty-two slaves — the other, of couches or beds, em- 
ploying twenty. In the new schedule of citizens and of taxable 
property, introduced in the archonship of Nausinikus (378 B. c.), 
the elder Demosthenes was enrolled among the richest class, the 
leaders of Symmories. But he died about 375 B. c., leaving his 
son Demosthenes seven years old, with a younger daughter about 
five years of age. The boy and his large paternal property were 
confided to the care of three guardians named under his father’s 
will. These guardians — though the father, in hopes of ensuring 
their fidelity, had bequeathed to them considerable legacies, away 
from his own son, and though all of them were rich men as well 
as family connections and friends — administered the property 
with such negligence and dishonesty, that only a sum compara- 
tively small was left, when they came to render account to their 
ward. At the age of sixteen years complete, Demosthenes at- 
tained his civil majority, and became entitled by the Athenian law 
to the administration of his own property. During his minority, 
his guardians had continued to enrol him among the wealthiest 
class (as his father had ranked before), and to pay the increased 
rate of direct taxation chargeable upon that class; but the real 
sum handed over to him by his guardians was too small to justify 
such a position. Though his father had died worth fourteen tal- 
ents, — which would be diminished by the sums bequeathed as le- 
gacies, but ought to have been increased in greater proportion by 
the interest on the property for the ten years of minority, had it 
been properly administered —the sum paid to young Demosthe- 
nes on his majority was less than two talents, while the guardians 
not only gave in dishonest accounts, but professed not to be able 
to produce the father’s will. After repeated complaints and remon- 
strances, he brought a judicial action against one of them — Apho- 
bus, and obtained a verdict carrying damages to the amount of ten 
talents. Payment however was still evaded by thedebtor. Five 
speeches remain delivered by Demosthenes, three against Apho- 
bus, two against Onétor, brother-in-law of Aphobus. At the date 
23 
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of the latest oration, Demosthenes had still received nothing ; ποῖ 
do we know how much he ultimately realized, though it would 
seem that the difficulties thrown in his way were such as to com 
pel him to forego the greater part of the claim. Nor is it certain 
whether he ever brought the actions, of which he speaks as in- 
tended, against the other two guardians Demophon and Therip- 
pides.! 

Demosthenes received during his youth the ordinary grammat- 
ical and rhetorical education of a wealthy Athenian. Even as a 
boy, he is said to have manifested extravrdinary appetite and in- 
terest for rhetorical exercise. By earnest entreaty, he prevailed 
on his tutors to conduct him to hear Kallistratus, one of the ablest 
speakers in Athens, delivering an harangue in the Dikastery on 
the matter of Oropus.2, This harangue, producing a profound 
impression upon Demosthenes, stimulated his fondness for rhetor- 
ical studies. Still more was the passion excited, when on attain- 
ing his majority, he found himself cheated of most of his paternal 
property, and constrained to claim his rights by a suit at law 
against his guardians. Being obliged, according to Athenian prac 


' Demosth. cont. Onetor. ii. p. 880. κεκομισμένον μηδ᾽ ὁτιοῦν. καὶ ταῦτ᾽ 
ἐϑέλοντα ποιεῖν ὑμῖν αὐτοῖς, εἴτι τῶν δεόντων ἐβούλεσϑε πράττειν. 

That he ultimately got much less than he was entitled to, appears from 
his own statement in the oration against Meidias, p. 540. 

See Westermann, De Litibus quas Demosthenes oravit ipse, cap. L 
p. 15, 16. 

Plutarch (Vit. X Oratt. p. 844) says that he voluntarily refrained from 
enforcing the judgment obtained. I do not clearly understand what is meant 
by schines (cont. Ktesiph. p. 78), when he designates Demosthenes as 
τὰ πατρῷα καταγελάστως προέμενος. : 

* Plutarch, Demosth. ¢. 5; Vit. X Orator. p. 844 ; Hermippus ap. Aut. 
Gell. iii.13. Nothing positive can be made out respecting this famous trial ; 
neither the date, nor the exact point in question, nor the manner in which 
Kallistratus was concerned in it — nor who were his opponents. Many con- 
jectures have been proposed, differing materially one from the other, and 
all uncertain. 

These conjectures are brought together and examined in Rehdantz, Vites 
Iphicratis, Chabrix, et Timothei, Ρ. 111-114. 
᾿ In the month of November, 361 B. c., Kallistratus was in exile at Methoné 
in the Thermaic Gulf. He had been twice condemned to death by the Athe- 
nians (Demosth. cont. Polyk! p. 1221). But when these condemnations took 
place, we do not know 
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tice, to plead his own cause personally, he was made %o feel keen- 
ly the helpless condition of an incompetent speaker, and the 
necessity of acquiring oratorical power, not simply as an instru- 
ment of ambition, but even as a means of individual defence and 
safety.! It appears also that he was, from childhood, of sickly 
constitution and feeble muscular frame; so that partly from his 
own disinclination, partly from the solicitude of his mother, he 
took little part either as boy or youth in the exercises of the pa 
lestra. His delicate clothing, and somewhat effeminate habits, 
procured for him as a boy the nickname of Batalus, which re 
mained attached to him most part of his life, and which his ene 
mies tried to connect with degrading imputations.2 Such com 
parative bodily disability probably contributed to incite his thirst 
for menta! and rhetorical acquisitions, as the only road to cele- 
brity open. But it at the same time disqualified him from ap 
propriating to himself the full range of a comprehensive Grecian 
education, as conceived by Plato, Isokrates, and Aristotle ; an ed- 
uecation applying alike to thought, word, and action — combining 
bodily strength, endurance, and fearlessness, with an enlarged 


' Plutarch, Demosth. c.4. Such a view of the necessity of a power of pub- 
lic speaking, is put forward by Kallikles in the Gorgias of Plato, p 486, dif. 
ο. 90,142 τὴν ῥητορικὴν τὴν ἐν τοῖς δικαστηρίοις διασωζουσαν, ete. 
Compare Aristot. Rhetoric. i 1, 8. "Ἄτοπον, εἰ τῳ σώματι μὲν αἰσχρὸν μὴ 
ὀύνασϑαι βοηϑεὶν ἑαντῷ, λόγῳ δὲ, οὐκ αἰσχρόν ὃ μάλλον ἴδιὸν ἐσ 
τιν ἀνθρώπου τῆς τοῦ σώματος χρείας 

The comparison of Aristotle is instructive as to the point of view of a free 
Greek: “ If it be disgraceful not to be able to protect yourself by your bodily 
force, it is equally so not to be able to protect yourself by your powers of 
speaking ; which is in a more peculiar manner the privilege of man.” See 
also Tacitus, Dialog. de Orator. c. 5. 

? Plutarch, Demosth. c. 4, Aschines cont. Timarch. p 17,18. ¢ 27, with 
Scholia, De Fal. Leg. p. 41. ¢. 31. εἰ yap τις σοὺ τὰ κομψὰ ravTa χλανισκιᾶ 
περικλώμενος Kai τοὺς μαλακοὺς χιτωνίσκους, ἐν οἷς τοὺς κατὰ τῶν Φελων 
λόγους γράφεις, περιενέγκας, δοίη εἰς τὰς χεῖρας τῶν δικαστῶν, οἶμαι ἂν av- 
τοὺς εἴτις μὴ προειπὼν ταῦτα ποιήσειεν, ἀπορῆσειν εἶτε γυναικὸς εἴτε ἀνδρὸς 
εἰλήφασιν ἐσθῆτα. Compare Asch. Fal. Leg. p. 45 

The foundation of the nickname Batalus is not clear, and was differently 
understood by different persons; compare also Libanius, Vita Demosth 
p 294, ap Westermann, Scriptores Biographici. But it can hardly have beer 
ἃ very discreditable foundation, since Demosthenes takes the name to him 


self, De Corona, p. 289 
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mental capacity and a power of making it felt by speech. The 
disproportion between the physical energy, and the mental force, 
of Demosthenes, beginning in childhood, is recorded and lamented 
in the inscription placed on his statue after his death.! 

As a youth of eighteen years of age, Demosthenes found him- 
self with a known and good family position at Athens, being 
ranked in the class of richest citizens and liable to the pail 
ance of liturgies and trierarchy as his father had been before 
him ;? yet with a real fortune very inadequate to the outlay ex- 
pected from him—embarrassed by a legal proceeding against 
guardians wealthy as well as unscrupulous — and an ‘object of 
dislike and annoyance from other wealthy men, such as Meidias 
and his brother Thrasylochus, 8 friends of those guardians. His 
family position gave him a good introduction to public affairs, for 
which he proceeded to train himself’ carefully ; first as a writes 
of speeches for others, next as a speaker in his own person. Plato 
and Isokrates were both at this moment in full celebrity, visited 
at Athens by pupils from every part of Greece ; Iszeus ine, who 
had studied under Isokrates, was in great reputation as a compo- 
ser of judicial harangues for plaintiffs or defendants in civil causes 
Demosthenes put himself under the teaching of Iseus (who is 
said to have assisted him in composing the speeches against his 
guardians), and also profited largely by the discourse of Plato 
of Isokrates, and others. As an ardent aspirant he would otek 
mstruction from most of the best sources, theoretical as well as 


‘ Plutarch, Demosth. ec. 30. 


Eimep ἴσην ῥώμην γνώμῃ, Δημόσϑενες, εἶχες, 
Οὐποτ’ ἂν ᾿Βλλήνων ἤρξεν “Apne Μακεδών 


. Position of Demosthenes, πατὴρ τριηραρχικὸς --- χρυσέα κρηπὶς, κατὰ 
Πίνδαρον, etc, (Lucian, Encomium Demosth. vol. iii. Ρ. 499, ed. Reitz.) 

> See the account given by Demosthenes (cont. Meidiam, p. 539 540) of 
the manner in which Meidias and Thrasylochus first began their persecution 
of him, while the suit against his guardians was still going on. These guar- 
dians attempted to get rid of the suit by inducing Thrasylochus to force 
upon him an exchange of properties ( Antidosis), tendered by Thrasylochus, 
who had just been pat down for a trierarchy. If the exchange had been ef 
fected, Thrasylochus would have given the guardians a release. Demosthe. 
nes could only avoid it by consenting to incur the cost of the trierarchy = 
2C mine : 
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practical — writers as well as lecturers.'' But besides living 
teachers, there was one of the past generation who contributed 
largely to his improvement. He studied Thucydides with inde- 
fatizable labor and attention; according to one account, he copied 
the whole history eight times over with his own hand; according 
to another, he learnt it all by heart, so as to be able to rewrite it 
from memory when the manuscript was accidentally destroyed 
Without minutely criticising these details, we ascertain at least 
that Thucydides was the object of his peculiar study and imits- 
How much the composition of Demosthenes was fashioned 


tion. 
by the reading of Thucydides — reproducing the daring, majestic 


and impressive phraseology, yet without the overstrained brevity 
and involutions of that great historian — and contriving to blend 
with it a perspicuity and grace not inferior to Lysias — may be 
seen illustrated in the elaborate criticism of the rhetor Dionysius.* 

While thus striking out for himself abeld and original style, 
Demosthenes had still greater difficulties to overcome in regard to 
ihe external requisites of an orator. He was not endowed by 
nature. like Aischines, with a magnificent voiee; nor, like De 
mades, with a ready flow of vehement improvisation. His 
thoughts required to be put together by careful preparation ; his 
voice was bad and even lisping — his breath short — his gesticula- 
tion ungraceful; moreover he was overawed and embarrassed by 
the manifestation; of the multitude. Such an accumulation of 
natural impediments were at least equal to those of which Isokra- 
tes complains, as having debarred him all his life from addressing 
the public assembly, and restrained him to a select audience of 


friends or pupils. The energy and success with which Demosthe- 


nes overcame his defects, in such manner as to satisfy a critical as 
sembly like the Athenian, is one of the most memorable «ircum 
stances in the general history of self-education. Repeated hu- 
- miliation and repulse only spurred him on to fresh solitary efforts 
for improvement. He corrected his defective elocution by speak- 
ing with pebbles in his mouth; he prepared himself to overcome 


᾿ Demosthenes both studied attentively the dialogues, and heard the dis 
course, of Plato (Cicero, Brutus, 31, 121; Orator. 4, 15; Plutarch, Vit. X 
Orator. p.844). Tacitus, Dialog. de Orator. c. 32. 

2 Nionys. Hal. De Thucydide Judicium, p. 944; De Admirab. Vi Dicend 


Demosthen. p. 982, 983. 
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mental capacity and a power of making it felt by speech. The 
disproportion between the physical energy, and the mental force, 
of Demosthenes, beginning in childhood, is recorded and lamented 
in the inscription placed on his statue after his death.! 

As a youth of eighteen years of age, Demosthenes found him- 
self with a known and good family position at Athens, being 
ranked in the class of richest citizens and liable to the perform- 
ance of liturgies and trierarchy as his father had been before 
him ;? yet with a real fortune very inadequate to the outlay ex- 
pected from him—embarrassed by a legal proceeding against 
guardians wealthy as well as unscrupulous — and an object of 
dislike and annoyance from other wealthy men, such as Meidias 
and his brother Thrasylochus, ὃ friends of those guardians. His 
family position gave him a good introduction to public affairs, for 
which he proceeded to train himself carefully; first as a writer 
of speeches for others, next as a speaker in his own person. Plato 
and Isokrates were both at this moment in full celebrity, visited 
at Athens by pupils from every part of Greece ; Iszeus also, who 
had studied under Isokrates, was in great reputation as a compo- 
ser of judicial harangues for plaintiffs or defendants in civil causes 
Demosthenes put himself under the teaching of Iseeus (who is 
said to have assisted him in composing the speeches against his 
guardians), and also profited largely by the discourse of Plato 
of Isokrates, and others. As an ardent aspirant he would nase 
instruction from most of the best sources, theoretical as well as 


‘ Plutarch, Demosth. c. 30. 


Eimep ἴσην ῥώμην γνώμῃ, Δημόσϑενες, εἶχες, 
Οὐποτ᾽ ἂν Ελλήνων ἦρξεν "Αρης Μακεδών 


ti Position of Demosthenes, πατὴρ τριηραρχικὸς --- χρυσέα κρηκὶς, κατὰ 
Πίνδαρον, εἰς, (Lucian, Encomium Demosth. vol. iii. p. 499, ed. Reitz.) 

* See the account given by Demosthenes (cont. Meidiam, p. 539, 540) of 
the manner in which Meidias and Thrasylochus first began their persecution 
of him, while the suit against his guardians was still going on. These guar- 
dians attempted to get rid of the suit by inducing Thrasylochus to force 
upon him an exchange of properties (Antidosis), tendered by Thrasylochus, 
who had just been pat down for ἃ trierarchy. If the exchange had been ef 
fected, Thrasylochus would have given the guardians a release. Demosthe: 
nes could only avoid it by consentiag to incur the cost of the trierarchy — 
2C mine 
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practical — writers as well as lecturers.' But besides living 
teachers, there was one of the past generation who contributed 
largely to his improvement. He studied Thucydides with inde- 
fatigable labor and attention ; according to one account, he copied 
the whole history eight times over with his own hand ; according 
to another, he learnt it all by heart, so as to be able to rewrite i 
from memory when the manuscript was accidentally destroyed 
Without minutely criticising these details, we ascertain at least 
that Thucydides was the object of his peculiar study and imits- 
tion. How much the composition of Demosthenes was fashioned 
by the reading of ‘Thueydides — reproducing the daring, majestic 
and impressive phraseology, yet without the overstrained brevity 
and involutions of that great historian — and contriving to blend 
with it a perspicuity and grace not inferior to Lysias — may be 
seen illustrated in the elaborate criticism of the rhetor Dionysius. 

While thus striking out for himself a bold and original style, 
Demosthenes had still greater difficulties to overcome in regard to 
the external requisites of an orator. He was not endowed by 
nature. like Aaschines, with a magnificent voice ; nor, like De- 
mades, with a ready flow of vehement improvisation. His 
thoughts required to be put together by careful preparation ; his 
voice was bad and even lisping — his breath short — his cesticula- 
tion ungraceful; moreover he was overawed and embarrassed by 
the manifestatior; of the multitude. Such an accumulation of 
natural impediments were at least equal to those of which Isokra- 
tes complains, as having debarred him all his life from addressing 
the public assembly, and restrained him to a select audience of 


friends or pupils. The energy and success with which Demosthe- 


nes overcame his defects, in such manner as to satisfy a critical as 
sembly like the Athenian, is one of the most memorable «circum 
stances in the general history of self-education. Repeated hu- 
spurred him on to fresh solitary efforts 
for improvement. He corrected his defective elocution by speak- 
ing with pebbles in his mouth ; he prepared himself to overcome 


} Demosthenes both studied attentively the dialogues, and heard the dis 
course, of Plato (Cicero, Brutus, 31, 121; Orator. 4, 15; Plutarch, Vit. x 


Orator. p. 844). Tacitus, Dialog. de Orator. c. 32. 
2 Nionys. Hal. De Thucydide Judicium, p. 944 ; De Admirab. Vi Dicend 


Demosthen. p. 982, 983. 
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the noise of the assambly by declaiming in stormy weather on the 
sea-shore of Phalerum ; he opened his lungs by running, and ex- 
tended his powers of holding breath by pronouncing sentences in 
marching up-hill; he sometimes passed two or three months with- 
out interruption in a subterranean chamber, practising night and 
day either in composition or declamation, and shaving one half of 
his head in order to disqualify himself from going abroad. After 
several trials without success before the assembly, his courage was 
on the point of giving way, when Eunomus and other old citizens 
reassured him by comparing the matter of his speeches to those 
of Perikles, and exhorting him to persevere a little longer in the 
correction of his external defects. On another occasion, he was 
pouring forth his disappointment to Satyrus the actor, who under- 
took to explain to him the cause, desiring him to repeat in his own 
way a speech out of Sophokles, which he (Satyrus) proceeded te 
repeat after him, with suitable accent and delivery. Demosthenes, 
profoundly struck with the difference, began anew the task of seli 

improvement ; probably taking constant lessons from good models. 
In his unremitting private practice, he devoted himself especiaily 
to acquiring a graceful action, keeping watch on all his movements 
while declaiming before a tall looking-glass.!' After pertinacious 
efforts for several years, he was rewarded at length with complete 
success. His delivery became full of decision and vehemence, 
highly popular with the general body of the assembly ; though 
some critics censured his modulation as artificial and out of na- 
ture, and savoring of low stage-effect ; while others, in the same 
spirit, condemned his speeches as over-labored and smelling of the 


lamp.? 


' These and other details are given in Plutarch’s Life of Demosthenes, 
c. 4,9. They depend upon good evidence ; for he cites Demetrius the Pha 
jerean, who heard them himself from Demosthenes in the latter years of his 
life. The subterranean chamber where Demosthenes practised, was shown 
at Athens even in the time of Plutarch. 

Cicero {who also refers to Demetrius Phalereus), De Divinat. ii. 46, 96. 
Libanius, Zosimus, and Photius, give generally the same statements, with 
some variations. 

Ἂ Plutarch, Demosth. c. 9. "Ere? τόλμαν ye καὶ ϑάρσος of λεχϑέντες br 
@brov λόγοι τῶν γραφέντων μάλλον εἶχον εἶ τι dei πιστεύειν ᾿Ερατοσϑένει 
δαὶ Δημητρίῳ τῳ Φαληρεὶ καὶ τοῖς κωμικοὶς. Ὧν ᾿Ερατοσϑένης μέν φησιν αὖ 
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$o great was the importance assigned by Demosthenes himself te 
“hese external means of effect, that he is said to have pronounced “ Ace 
tion” to be the first, second, and third requisite for an orator. If ws 
erant this estimate to be correct, with reference to actual hearers, 
we must recollect that his speeches are, (not less truly than the his- 
tory of Thucydides), “an everlasting possession rather than a dis- 
play for momentary effect.” Even among his contemporaries, the 
effect of the speeches, when read apart from the speaker, was very 
powerful. There were some who thought that their full excel- 
lence could only be thus appreciated ; while to the after-world, 
who know them only by reading, they have been and still are the 
objects of an admiration reaching its highest pitch im the enthusi- 
astie sentiment of the fastidious rhetor Dionysius.2 The action of 


᾿ ᾿ OR 
Demosthenes, — consummate as it doubtless was, and highiy as 
he may himself have prized an accomplishment so laboriously 


τὸν ἐν τοῖς λόγοις πολλαχοῦ yeyovevae παράαβακχον,. ὁ δὲ Saag 
Ue - ‘ δὶ ἱ A / ᾿ 


τὸν ἔμμετρον ἐκεῖνον ὅρκον ὀμόσαι ποτὲ πρὸς τὸν ὁῆμον ὦσπερ ἐν- 
Avain. ec. 11 Τοῖς μὲν οὖν πολλοὶς ὑποκρινόμενος ἤρεσκε ϑαυ- 


ῥώευς 
ϑουσιῶντα. ιψόμ 7 
μαστως, οἱ δὲ χαριέντες ταπειν Ov ἡγοῦντο καὶ ἀγέννες av τοῦ 
v0 πλάσμα καὶ μαλακὸν, ὧν καὶ Δημήτριος ὁ Φαληρεύς ἐστιν 

This sentence is illustrated by a passage in Quinctilian,i.8.2. “ Sit antera 
in primis lectio virilis, et cum suavitate quadam gravis: et non quidem 
prose similis — quia carmen est, et se poetz canere testantur — non tame 
sn canticnm dissoluta, nee plasmate (ut nunc a plerisque fit} effeminata. 

The meaning of plasma, in the technical language of rhetoricians contenti- 
porary with Quinctilian, seems different from that which it bears in Dione 
us, p. 1060-1061. But whether Plutarch has exactly rendered to us what De- 
metrius Phalereus said of Demosthenes — whether Demetrius spoke of the 
modulation of Demosthenes as being /ow and vulgar — I cannot but doubt. 
Eschines urges very different reproaches against him — overmuch labor 
and affectation, but combined with bitterness and malignity (adv. Ktesiph. 
p. 78-86). He denounces the character of Demosthenes as low and vulgar = 
but not his oratorical delivery The expression ὥσπερ ἐνθουσιων, which 
Plutarch cites from Demetrius Phalereus, hardly suits well with ταπεινὸν 
καὶ ἀγεννές. 

5 iia Demosth. c. 11. Aloiwva δέ φησιν Ἕρμιππος, ἐρωτηϑέντα περὶ 
τῶν πάλαι ῥητόοων καὶ τῶν Kad’ αὐτὸν, εἰπεῖν, ὡς ἀκούων μὲν ἀν τις ἐϑαῦ» 
μασεν ἐκείνους εὐκόσμως καὶ μεγαλοπρεπῶς TH δημῷ διαλεγομένους, ἀναγ:ε- 
νωσκόμενοι δὲ οἱ Δημοσϑένους λόγοι πολὺ τῇ κατασκευῇ Kal 
δυνάιιει διαφέρουσιν. 


2? Diorys. Hal. De Adm. Vi Π)᾽οοπᾶ. Demosth. p. 1022, Β very remarkable 
passage 
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earned, — produced its effect only in conjunction with the matte: 
of Demosthenes ; his thoughts, sentiments, words, and above all 
his sagacity in appreciating and advising on the actual situation. 
His political wisdom, and his lofty patriotic ¢déal, are in truth 
quite as remarkable as his oratory. By what training he attained 
either the one or the other of these qualities, we are unfortunately 
not permitted to know. Our informants have little interest in 
him except as a speaker; they tell us neither what he learned, 
nor from whom, nor by what companions, or party-associates, his 
political point of view was formed. But we shall hardly err in 
supposing that his attentive meditation of Thucydides supplied 
him, not merely with force and majesty of expression, but also 
with that conception of Athens in her foretime which he is _per- 
petually impressing on his countrymen, — Athens at the com- 
mencement of the Peloponnesian war, in days of exuberant 
energy, and under the advice of her noblest statesman. 

In other respects, we are left in ignorance as to the mental his- 
tory of Demosthenes. Before he acquired reputation as a public 
adviser, he was already known as a logographer, or composer of 
discourses to be delivered either by speakers in the public assem- 
bly or by litigants in the Dikastery; for which compositions he 
was paid, according to usual practice at Athens. He had also 
pleaded in person before the Dikastery ; in support of an accusa- 
tion preferred by others against a law, proposed by Leptines, for 
abrogating votes of immunity passed by the city in favor of indi- 
viduals, and restraining such grants in future. Nothing can be 
more remarkable, in this speech against Leptines, than the inten- 
sity with which the young speaker enforces the necessity of strict 
and faithful adherence te engagements on the part of the people, 
in spite of great occasional inconvenience in so doing. It would 
appear that he was in habitual association with some wealthy 
youths, — among others, with Apollodorus son of the wealthy 
banker, Pasion, whom he undertook to instruct in the art of speak 
ing. This we learn from the denunciations of his rival, A/schines; } 
who accuses him of having thus made his way into various 
wealthy families, — especially where there was an orphan youth 
and a widowed mother, — using unworthy artifices to defraud and 
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' Aischines coat. Timarch, - 16, 24. 
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guin ihem. How much truth there may be in such imputations, 
we cannot tell. But A%schines was not unwarranted in applying 
to his rival the obnoxious appellations of logographer and sophist 
appellations all the more disparaging, because Demosthenes - 
longed to a trierarchic family, of the highest class in point οἵ 
wealth.! . 

It will be proper here to notice another contemporary adviser, 
who stands in marked antithesis and rivalry to Demosthenes. 
Phokion was a citizen of small means, son of ἃ pestle-maker. 
Born about the year 402 B. ¢., ne was about twenty years older 
than Demosthenes. At what precise time his political importance 
commenced, we do not know; but he lived to the great age of 
eighty-four, and was a conspicuous man throughout the last half- 
century of his life. He becomes known first as a military officer, 
having served in subordinate command under Chabrias, to whom 
he was greatly attached, at the battle of Naxos in 376 B.c. He 
was a man of thorough personal bravery, and considerable talents 
for command ; of hardy and enduring temperament, insensible to 
cold or fatigue ; strictly simple in his habits, and above ail, supe- 
rior to every kind of personal corruption. His abstinence from 
plunder and peculation, when on naval expeditions, formed an hon- 
orable contrast with other Athenian admirals, and procured for him 
much esteem on the part of the maritime allies. Hence, probably, 
his surname of Phokion the Good.? 

I have already remarked how deep and strong was the hold ac- 
quired on the Athenian people, by any pubiic man who once 
established for himself a character above suspicion on the score 
of personal corruption. Among Athenian politicians, but too 
many were not innocent on this point; moreover, even when a 


} AEschines cont. Timarchum, p. 13. 17, 25, cont. Ktesiphont. p. 78. Περὲ 
δὲ τὴν Kad’ ἡμέραν δίαιταν τίς ἐστιν; "EK τριηράρχου λογόγραφος ἀνεφανῃ, 
τὰ πατρῷα καταγελάστως προέμενος, etc. 

See also Demosthenes, De Fals. Legat. p. 417-420. é 

Compare the shame of the rich youth Hippokrates, in the Platonic 
dialogue called Protagoras, when the idea is broached that he is about te 
visit Protagoras for the purpose of becoming himself a sophist (Plato, Pro 

r p. 154 F, 163 A, cap. 8-19). 
Blinn, V_ “UAL. iii. 47. Sead Phokion, c. 10; Cornelius Nepos, Pho 
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man was really innocent, there were often circumstances in his 
life which rendered more or less of doubt admissible against him: 
thus Demosthenes, — being known not only as a person of ane 
what costly habits, but also as frequenting wealthy houses, and 
receiving money for speeches composed or rhetoric communicated, 
— was sure to be accused, justly or unjustly, by his enemies, of 
having cheated rich clients, and would never obtain unquestioned 
credit for a high pecuniary independence, even in regard to the 
public affairs ; although he certainly was not corrupt, nor generally 
believed to be corrupt, — at least during the period which this 
volume embraces, down to the death of Philip. But Phokion 
would receive neither money nor gifts from any one, — was ove. 
riously and obviously poor, — went barefoot and without an upper 
garment even in very cold weather, — had only one female hve 
to attend on his wife; while he had enjoyed commands sufficient 
to enrich him if ke had chosen. His personal incorruptibdilit 

thus stood forth prominently to the public eye; and combined - 
it was with bravery and fair generalship, procured for him testi. 
monies of confidence greater than those accorded even to Perikies, 
He was elected no less than forty-five times to the annual office 
of Siratégus or General of the city,—that is, one of the Board 
of Ten so denominated, the greatest executive function at Athena, 
— and elected too, without having ever on any occasion solicited 
the office, or even been present at the choice.2 In all Athenian 


I introduce here this reservation as to time, not as meaning to «(ἢ 

Wie contrary with regard to the period after Philip’s death, but _ wist se 
to postpone for the present the consideration of the later cher tee ae -- 
Demosthenes -- the receipt of money from Persia, and the duteicthian' fro 
the treasures of Harpalus. I shall examine these points ᾿ 
παν ΡΟ at the proper 

2 Plutarch, Phokion, 6.8. Ὁμολογεῖται γὰρ, ὅτι πέντε καὶ τεσσαρώκοντῷ 
στρατηγίας ἔλαβεν οὐδ᾽ ἅπαξ ἀρχαιρεσίοις παρατυχὼν, GAA’ ἀπόντα μεταπεμ- 
πομένων αὐτὸν ἀεὲ καὶ χειροτονοῦντων, ὥστε ϑαυμάζειν τοὺς οὐκ εὖ ine 
τας τὸν ὁῆμον, ὅτι πλεῖστα τοῦ Φωκίωνος ἀντικρούοντος αὐτῷ καὶ »"“ 
εἰπόντος πώποτε μηδὲ πράξαντος πρὸς χάριν, ὥσπερ ἀξιοῦσι τοὺς βασιλεὶ 
ἊΣ κόλαξι χρῆσϑαι μετὰ τὸ κατὰ χειρὸς ὕδωρ, ἔχρητο οὗτος τοῖς μὲν ὑῶν 
ρναμνα vor sade ἔν παιδιὰς μέρει δημαγωγοῖς, ἐπὶ δὲ τὰς ἀρχὸς ἀεὶ νήφων 
eri a ν αὐστηρότατον καὶ φρονιμώτατον ἐκάλει τῶν πολετῶν καὶ 

ἢ μᾶλλον ταὶς βουλήσεσιν αὐτου καὶ ὁρμαις ἀντίτασσόμενον. 
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Instory, we read of no similar multiplication of distinct appoint- 
ments and honors to the same individual. 

According to the picture of Athens and her democracy, as 
usually presented by historians, we are taught to believe that the 
only road open to honors or political influence, was, by a seductive 
address, and by courting the people with fine speeches, unworthy 
flattery, or unmeasured promises. Those who take this view ot 
the Athenian character, will find it difficult to explain the career 
of Phokion. He was no orator,—from disdain rather than in- 
competence.! Besides receiving a good education, he had profited 
by the conversation of Plato, as well as of Xenokrates, in the 
Academy ;2 and we are not surprised that in their schoel he con- 
tracted a contempt for popular oratory, as well as a love for briet, 
concentrated, pungent reply. Once, when about to speak in pub- 
lic, he was observed to be particularly absorbed in thought. “ You 
seem meditative, Phokion,” said a friend. “ Ay, by Zeus,” was the 
reply ; “lam meditating whether I cannot in some way abridge 
the speech which I am just about to address to the Athenians.” 
He knew so well, however, on what points to strike, that his 
telling brevity, strengthened by the weight of character and posi- 
tion, cut through the fine oratory of Demosthenes more effectively 
than any counter-oratory from men like /ischines. Demosthenes 
himself greatly feared Phokion as an opponent, and was heard to 
observe, on seeing him rise to speak, “ Here comes the cleaver of 
my harangues.”? Polyeuktus,— himself an orator and a friend 
Ἢ Demosthenes, — drew a distinction highly complimentary to 

Phokion, by saying, that “ Demosthenes was the finest orator, but 
Phokion the most formidable in speech.”4 In public policy, in 
means of political effect, and in personal character, — Phokion 
was the direct antithesis of Demosthenes; whose warlike elo- 
quence, unwarlike disposition, paid speech-writing, and delicate 
pabits of life, he doubtless alike despised. 

As Phokion had in his nature little of the professed orator, 86 


! Tacit. Dialog. de Clar, Orator.c.2  “ Aper, communi cruditione im- 
butus, contemnebat potius literas quam nesciebat.” 

? Plutarch, Phokion, c. 4, 14. 

3 Plutarch, Phokion, ¢. 5. 7 Tov ἐμῶν λόγων κοπὶς πώρεστιν. 

4 Plutarch, Phokion, c. 5. εἰπεὲν --- ὅτε ῥήτωρ μὲν ἄριστος εἴη Δημοσϑέ 
ons, εἰπεῖν δὲ δεινότατος ὁ Φωκίων. 
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he had still less of the flatterer. He affected and sustained the 
character of a blunt soldier, who speaks out his full mind without 
Suppression or ornament, careless whether it be acceptable to 
hearers or not.!' His estimate of his countrymen was thorough! 
and undisguisedly contemptuous. This is manifest in his ule 
proceedings ; and appears especially in the memorable remark 
ascribed to him, on an occasion when something that he had said 
in the public assembly met with peculiar applause. Turning nr 
to a friend, he asked, “ Have I not, unconsciously, said something 
m4 ° His manners, moreover, were surly and repulsive, though 
s disposition is said to have been kind. He had learnt, in the 
Academy, a sort of Spartan self-suppression and rigor of lifes 
μῆς = a him either laughing, or weeping, or bathing in 
If, then, Phokion attained the unparalleled honor of being 
chosen forty-five times general, we may be sure that there wers 
Other means of reaching it besides the arts of oratory and dema- 
gogy. We may indeed ask with surprise, how it was possible for 
him to attain it, in the face of so many repulsive circumstances. by 
the mere force of bravery and honesty ; especially as he never 
performed any supereminent service,3 though on various occasions 
he conducted himself with credit and ability. The answer to this 
question may be found in the fact that Phokion, though not a fate 
terer of the people, went decidedly along with the capital weakneas 
of the people. While despising their judgment, he manifested pa 
greater foresight, as to the public interests and security of Athens, 
than they did. The Athenian people had doubtless many infirmé- 
ties and committed many errors; but the worst error of all dur- 
ing the interval between 360-336 B. c., was their unconquerable 
repugnance to the efforts, personal and pecuniary, required fos 
prosecuting a hearty war against Philip. Of this aversion to ἃ 
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acco after reporting the exact reply of the tribune Subrize Flg- 
ee ; é amined as an accomplice in the conspiracy against Nero< 
psa retuli verba: quia non, ut Senece, vulgata erant; nec minus nosed 
Gecebat sensus militaris viri incomptos sed validos.” ; 
* Plutarch, Phokion, c. 4, 5. 
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Cornelius Nepos (Phocion, c. 1) found in his authors no account of 
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etrenuous foreign policy, Phokion made himself the champion ;1 
addressing, iv his own vein, sarcastic taunts against those whe 
called for action against Philip, as if they were mere brawlers 
and cowards, watching for opportunities to enrich themselves at 
the public expense. Eubulus the orator was among the leading 
statesmen who formed what may be called the peace-party at Ath- 
ens, and who continually resisted or discouraged energetic war- 
like efforts, striving to keep out of sight the idea of Philip as a 
dangerous enemy. Of this peace-party, there were doubtless some 
who acted corruptly, in the direct pay of Philip. But many others 
of them, without any taint of personal corruption, espoused the 
same policy merely because they found it easier, for the tima 
to administer the city under peace than under war — because war 
was burdensome and disagreeable, to themselves as well as to their 
fellow-citizens — and because they either did not, or would not, 
look forward to the con: 2quences of inaction. Now it was a great 
advantage to this peace-party, who wanted a military leader as 
partner to their civil and rhetorical leaders, to strengthen them- 
selves by a colleague like Phokion; a man not only of unsuspected 
probity, but peculiarly disinterested in advising peace, since his 
importance would have been exalted by war.? Moreover most of 
the eminent military leaders had now come to love only the license 
of war, and to disdain the details of the war-office at home ; while 
Phokion,? and he almost alone among them, was content to stay 
at Athens, and keep up that combination of civil with military 
efficiency which had been, formerly, habitual. Hence he was 
sustained, by the peace-party and by the aversion to warlike effort 
prevalent among the public, in a sort of perpetuity of the strategic 
functions, without any solicitation or care for personal popularity 
on his own part. 

The influence of Phokion as a public adviser, during the period 
embraced in this volume, down to the battle of Cheroneia, was 
eminently mischievous to Athens: all the more mischievous, 
partly (like that of Nikias) from the respectability of his personal 


1 Plutarch, Phokion, c. 8. Οὕτω δὲ συντάξας ἑαυτὸν ἐπολιτεύετο μεν Gael 


φ«ρὸς εἰρήνην καὶ ἡσυχίαν, ete. ' 
Plutarch Phokion, c. 16. See the first repartee there ascribed to Phe 


kion. 3 Plutarch, Phokion, ὁ. 7. 
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qualitics — partly because he espoused and sanctioned the moet 
dangerous infirmity of the Athenian mind. His biographers mis- 
lead our judgment by pointing our attention chiefly to the last 
twenty years of his long life, after the battle of Cheroneia. Az 
that time, when the victorious military force of Macedonia had 
been tully organized, and that of Greece comparatively prostrated, 
it might be argued plausibly (I do not say decisively, even then} 
that submission to Macedonia had become a fatal necessity ; and 
that attempr: to resist could only end by converting bad into worse, 
But the peace-policy of Phokion — which might be called prudence 
after the accession of Alexander — was ruinously imprudent 88 
well as dishonorable during the reign of Philip. The odds were 
all against Philip in his early years; they shifted and became 
more and more in his favor, only because his game was played 
well, and that of his opponents badly. The superiority of torce 
was at first so much on the side of Athens, that it she had been 
willing to employ it, she might have made sure of keeping Philip 
at least within the limits of Macedonia. Ail depended upon her 
will; upon the question, whether her citizens were prepared in 
their own minds to incur the expense and fatigue of a vigorous 
foreign policy — whether they would handle their pikes, open 
their purses, and forego the comforts of home, for the maintenance 
of Grecian and Athenian liberty against a growing, but not as yet 
irresistible destroyer. To such a sacrifice the Athenians could 
not bring themselves to submit; and in consequence of that relue 
tance, they were driven in the end to a much graver and more 
irreparable sacrifice — the loss of liberty, dignity, and security. 
Now it was precisely at such a moment, and when such a question 
was pending, that the influence of the peace-loving Phokion was 
most ruinous. His anxiety that the citizens should be buried at 
home in their own sepulchres — his despair, mingled with cone 
tempt, of his countrymen and their refined habits — his hatred of 
the orators who might profit by an increased war-expenditure! — 
all contributed to make him discourage public effort, and await 
passively the preponderance of the Macedonian arms ; thus play- 
ing the game of Philip, and siding, though himself incorruptible, 
with the orators in Philip’s pay. 


' See the replies of Phokion in Plutarch, Phokion, c. 28. 
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ane love of peace, either in a community or in alu individual, 
usually commands sympathy without farther inquiry, though oe 
are times of growing danger from without, in which the ὌΝ 
of peace is the worst guide that can be followed. ane" the Pelo 
ponnesian war, ἃ revolution had been silently going on in ame 
whereby the duties of soldiership had passed to a great dog 
from citizen militia into the hands of paid mercenaries, I he re 
sident citizens generally had become averse to the burden of mili- 
tary service ; while on the other hand the merrwarevil aggregate 
of Greeks willing to carry arms anywhere and locking merely tor 
pay, had greatly augmented. Very differently had the case once 
stood. The Athenian citizen of 432 B. c.— by omar testi- 
mony of the eulogist Perikies and of the unfriendly Corinthians 
— was ever ready to brave the danger, fatigue, and privation, ut 
foreign expeditions, for the glory of Athens. ks He accounted ᾿ 
holidaywork to do duty in her service (if is an enemy ie 
speaks !) ; he wasted his body for her ae though it -_ been se 
body of another.” Embracing with passion the idea of impe 
Athens, he knew that she could only be upheld by the energetic 
efforts of her individual citizens, and that the talk in her public 


} | have more than once referred to the memorable picture of the Athe- 
nian character, in contrast with the Spartan, drawn by the Corinthian envoy 
at Sparta in 432 B. c. (Thucyd. i. 70, 71). Among the many attributes, in- 
dicative of exuberant energy and activity, I select those which were most 
required, and most found wanting, as the means of keeping back Philip. 

1. Παρὰ δύναμιν τολμηταὶ, καὶ παρὰ γνωμὴν κινδυνευταὶ, καὶ ἐπὶ τοῖς 

ic εὐέλπιδε : 
oe ie ὑμᾶς μελλητὰς, καὶ ἀποδημηταὶ πρὸς ἐνδημοτά- 
i ition to Spartans). } 
ery sig at ate ᾿ἀλλοτριωτά τοις ὑπὲρ τῆς πόλεως 
χρῶνται, τῇ γνώμῃ δὲ οἰκειοτάτῃ ἐς τὸ πράσσειν τι ὑπὲρ αὐτῆς, ιν i 

4. Kai ταῦτα μετὰ πόνων πάντα καὶ κενδύνων ( ow 
red αὐῶνος μοχϑοῦσι, καὶ ἀπολα vovotv ἐλάχε στα τῶν 
ὁπαρλᾶντων, διὰ τὸ ἀεὶ κτᾶσϑαι καὶ μήτε ἑορτ ὴν ἀλλο re ἡ γεῖσ- 
θαι ἢ τὸ τὰ δέοντα πρᾶξαι, ξυμφορὰν TE οὐχ ἧσσον ἡσυχίαν ἀπράγ- 

ἢ ἀσχολίαν ἐπίπονον. ete. τα ᾿ 
Oro the ei purpose Perikles expresses himself in his funeral oration of 
the ensuing year; extolling the vigor and courage of his oe “1 
alike forward and indefatigable — yet as combined also with a love — 
τὲς discussion, and a taste for all the refinements of peaceful and in 


tual life (Thucyd. ii. 40, 41). 
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assemblies, though useful as a preliminary to action, was mischiey 
ous if allowed as a substitute for action.! Such was the Periklean 
Athenian of 431 B.c. But this energy had been crushed in the 
disasters closing the Peloponnesian war, and had never again re- 
vived. The Demosthenic Athenian of 360 Β. c. had as it were 
grown old. Pugnacity, Pan-hellenic championship, and the love 
of enterprise, had died within him. He was a quiet, home-keep- 
ing, refined citizen, attached to the democratic constitution, and 
executing with cheerful pride his orlinary city-duties under it; 
but immersed in industrial or professional pursuits, in domestic 
comforts, in the impressive manifestations of the public religion, 
in the atmosphere of discussion and thought, intellectual as well 
as political. To renounce all this for foreign and continued mil 

itary service, he considered as a hardship not to be endured, ex 

cept under the pressure of danger near and immediate. Precau 

tionary exigencies against distant perils, however real, could not be 

brought home to his feelings ; even to pay others for serving in 

his place, was a duty which he could scarcely be induced to 
perform. 

Not merely in Athens, but also among the Peloponnesian allies 
of Sparta, the resident citizens had contracted the like indisposi- 
tion to military service. In the year 431 B. ¢., these Peloponne- 
sians (here too we have the concurrent testimony of Perikles and 
Archidamus2) had been forward for service with their persons, 
and only backward when asked for money. In 383 B. c., Sparta 
found them so reluctant to join her standard, especially for opera- 
tions beyond sea, that she was forced to admit into her contedera- 
cy the principle of pecuniary commutation 33 just as Athens had 
done (about 460-450 s. c.) with the unwarlike islanders enrolled 
ia her confederacy of Delos.4 


* Thucyd. ii. 40,41, 43. τῆς πόλεως δύναμιν Kaw’ ἡμέραν ἔργῳ ϑεωμωένους 
zai ἐραστὰς γιγνομένους αὐτῆς, καὶ ὅταν ὑμῖν μεγάλῃ δόξῃ εἶναι, ἐνἹθυμουμέ- 
νοὺς ὅτι τολμῶντες καὶ γιγνώσκοντες τὰ δέοντα καὶ ἐν τοὺς ἔργοις αἰσχυνόμε. 

θὲ ἄνδρες αὐτὰ ἐκτῆσαντο, ete. 

Compare ii. 63 — the last speech of Perik.es. 

* Thucy2. i. 80, 81, 141. 

* Xenoph. Hellen. v.2,21 The allied cities furnished money instead 
ef men in the expedition of Mnasippus 0 Korkyra (Xenoph. Hellen. vi 
2, 16). 4 Thucyd. i. 99 
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Amidst this increasing indisposition to citizen military ΒΕ: vice, 
ἢ τ . s * 
the ficatine, miscellaneous bands who made soidiership a ΕΝ 
Ὁ’ " Ν -. 
ander any one who would pay them, increased in number _ 
ear to year. in 402-401 E C., when the Cyreian army ( 
th }reeks) were levied, it had been found difficult te 
Ten Thousand Greeks) were levied, it sae 
1er; large premiums were given to the chi 
bring so many together; large p ums ν πον 
or enlisting agents ; the recruits consisted, in great part, settied 
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others, as peltasts or light infantry to serve in conjunction +n 
“ee Jason of Phere brought together ἃ 


+ τ a ; ot ho ylites. . 
citizen force t han had ever been 


greater and better trained mercenary force t ee τ σονν 
seen since the Cyreians in their upward march *; = oo 
also in the Sacred War, having command ΜΝ vad ἊΝ Ρ ρα = 
sures, surrounded themselves with a ἔμ. _ ‘ — 
nary soldiers. There arose (as im the Sourtecuth ~ it μεν 
centuries in modern Europe) Condottieri like — — μεν 
others — generals having mercenary bands under πονῇ a 
and hiring themselves out to any prince or ΩΝ Ww τ — 
employ and pay them. Of these armed ἫΝ — 
desperate, and held by no civic ties — useing : ~ see 
complaint, as one of the most serious ᾿ nae at 
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" ™ . > ! 799 τὲ τοῖς VOLE 
' Isokrates, Orat. v. (Philipp.) 5.112. ....€” ἐκέεροις δὲ na yo 
οὐκ ἦν ξενικὸν οὐδὲν, ὥστ᾽ ἀναγκαζόμενοι ξενολογείν ἐκ τῶν πόλεων, πλ 


λλέ δωρεὰς, ἢ τὴν εἰ De στρατιώ- 
ἀνήλισκον εἰς τὰς διδομένας τοῖς συλλέγουδι δωρεὰς, ἢ τὴν εἰς τοὺς OT, 


‘Abo t the liberal rewards of Cyrus to the generals Kicar hus, Penge wi 

; i soldiers themselves also, 
d others, for getting together the army, and to the soldiers themselves als 
and o ’ : 


i εἶ : 1.1. 4: vi. 8, 48. 
ἢ. Anabas. i. 1, 9; 1. 3, 4: iii. 1,45 Vv: sierra : 
" aca mention of the mercenary Greeks in the θέσαν μα the ™_ _ 
i i Tissaphernes and arnabazus, ὃ 
Mani ZKolis — of the satraps, , Ὧν | 
sin Agesilaus — Iphikrates and others, Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 1,13; 
ee 15; iv. 4,14; iv. 8,35; vii. 5, 10. 


iii. 3, 15; iv. 2,5; iv. 3, η--- Ξενικὸν ἐν KopivSg—and Demosthenes, 


Compare Harpokratio 
Philipp. i. p. 46. 

3 Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 1 5. 

4 Jsokrates pours forth this com vt 
Panegyrical Oration (B.C. 380); in 
m the fifth or Orat:> ad Philippum (346 B. c.). 
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Such wanderers, indeed, usually formed the natural emi 

new colonial enterprises. But it so happened that Paige : 
colonies were formed during the interval between 400-850 Β he 
in fact, the space open to Hellenic colonization was becoming ib 
circumscribed by the peace of Antalkidas — by the des oti mar 
ee by the increase of Lucanians, πῶ ερρρρήν 

nd powers generally. Isokrates ile Ἢ 
ser vice formerly etch to the Side RREP CME ps 
setting on foot the Ionic emigration, and thus siddbies 3 oe 
homes for so many unsettled Greeks — insists on τᾷ abs τ yn 
cessity of simuar means of emigration in his own da H we 
ries to oe a at the head of an Fiiiicik: commie at 
Si inor, and thus to acquire i hi i urni 
tlement to the multitudes of a ν Ὡ" aoe ‘by 
—— < nd disturbed the peace of Grenes,2 ia 
us decline of the citizen militia, ; 

sonal service, or military ee a ἐμ 
poraneous increase of the professional soldiery kona waged 


ee ae oie ὦ 
gations — 18 one of the capital facts of the Demosthenjc age. 


Though not 
ec ΩΡ 
Athens x p oo to Athens, it strikes us more forcibly at 
» Where the spirit of self-imposed individual effort had 


onc 
ce been so high wrought — but where also the charm and stim 


courses is delivered in the strongest language 
- = 


τοὺς δ᾽ ἐπὶ ξένης μετὰ παιδὼν καὶ γυ See Orat. Panegyr. 5. 195 


ane Gov vaikwv ἀλᾶσϑαι, πολλοὺς δὲ δι’ ἔνδε 
resin εἰλραξαρεψοθος t. 6. to become an ἐπικοῦρος, sania πον 
τας ea δὲ pecan gga ὑπὲρ τῶν ἐχϑρῶν τοὶς φίλοις μαχομένους 
ee ee rat. De Pace ( viii.) 8. 53, 56, 58 ; Orat. ad. Philipp 
ae eee ἮΝ ρ χει τὰ τῆς Ἑλλάδος, ὥστε ῥᾶον εἶναι συστῆσαι σειν 
ee — ἐκ τῶν πλανωμένων ἢ τῶν πολιτευομένων, ete. 
= Sa nana rat. de Permutat. (xv.) 5. 122. ἐν τοὶς στρατοπέ- 
ieee ae aegis ete. A melancholy picture of the like 
i. o in the ninth Epistle of Isokrates, to Archidamus 

mpare Demosth. cont. Aristokrat. Ρ. 665. s. 162 piney 
Pew a of a disappointed lover who seeks distraction b 

, Ty service, see Theokritus, xiv. 58. 
τ: Isokrates ad Philipp. (v.) s. 142-144. 
ae — ae aa kal κατοικίσαι τοὺς viv 
aaa μιν = ὃς , ὑμωινομένους οἷς dv ἐντυχωσιν. Ode εἰ μὴ παύσομεν ἀϑ 

Υ αὐτοίς ἱκανὸν πορίσαντες, λήσουσιν ἡμᾶς τοσοῦτοι sciaiah ae 


τὸ πλῆϑος, ὥστε ν 
: μηδὲν ἧττον αὐτοὺς εἰ ee 
δϑδένο, ὡς τοὺς είναι φοβεροὺς τοῖς Ἕλλησιν ἢ τοὺς 


y taking 


πρὸς δὲ τούτοις κτίσαι πόλεις 
μὲν πλανωμένους δι’ ἔνδειαν τῶν 
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ulus} of peaceful existence was most diversified, and the activity 
of industrial pursuit most continuous. It was a fatal severance of 
the active force of society from political freedom and intelligence 
breaking up that many-sided combination, of cul ivated thought 
with vigorous deed, which formed the Hellenic deal — and throw 
ing the defence of Greece upon armed men looking up only fe 
their general or their paymaster. But what made it irreparably 
fatal, was that just at this moment the Grecian world was thrown 
nee against Macedonia led by a young prince of in- 


upon its dete 
capable even 


defatigable enterprise ; who had imbibed, and was 
of improving, the best ideas of military organization? started by 
Epaminondas and Iphikrates. Philip (as described by his enemy 
Demosthenes) possessed all that forward and unconquerable love 
hich the Athenians had manifested in 491 B. C., as we 
as well as from friends; while the Macedo 
. amidst rudeness and poverty, that 
had dwindled away within 


of action w 
know from enemies 
nian population also retained 
military aptitude and readiness which 
the walls of the Grecian cities. 
Though as yet neither disciplined nor formidable, they were an 
excellent raw material for soldiers, in the hands of an organizing 
genius like Philip. They were still (as their predecessors had 
been in the time of the first Perdikkas,3 when the king's wife 
baked cakes with her own hand on the hearth), mountain shep- 
herds ill-clothed and ill-housed — eating and drinking from 
wooden platters and cups — destitute to a great degree, not mere- 


) Thucyd. ii. 41 (the funeral harangue of Perikles}-- ξυνελών re λέγω 
τὴν Te πόλιν πᾶσαν THC Ἑλλάδος παίδευσιν εἶναι, καὶ Kav’ ἕκαστον δοκεῖν ἄν 
μοι τὸν αὐτὸν ἀνόρα παρ᾽ ἡμῶν ἐπὶ πλεῖστ᾽ ἂν εἴδη καὶ μετὰ χαρίτων μάλιστ" 
ἂν εὐτραπέλως τὸ σῶμα αὔταρκες παρέχεσϑαι. 

2 The remarkable organization of the Macedonian army, with its syste 
matic combination of different arms and sorts of troops — was the work of 
Philip. Alexander found it ready made to his hands, in the very first 
months of his reign. It must doubtless have been gradually formed, yeat 
after year improved by Philip, and we should be glad to be enabled to trace 
the steps of his progress. But unfortunately we are left without any infor- 
mation about the military measures of Philip, beyond bare facts and results. 
Accordingly I am compelled to postpone what is to be said about the Mace 
donian military organization until the reign of Alexander, about whose 
eperations we have valuable details. 

> Herodot. viii. 137. 
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ly of cities, but of fixed residences.!' The men of substance 
armed with breastplates and made gcod cavalry ; but the inf so 
were a rabble destitute of order,? armed with wicker ΟΣ 
rusty swords, and contending at disadvantage, though constantl 
kept on the alert, to repel the inroads of their lyrian or Thra 
cian neighbors. Among some Macedonian tribes, the man who 
had never slain an enemy was marked by a degrading badge.? 
These were the men whom Philip on becoming king Sound under] hi 
rule ; not good soldiers, but excellent recruits to be formed ji Ἢ 
soldiers. Poverty, endurance, and bodies inured to toil were ‘ 
natural attributes, well appreciated by ancient voliticiens of a 
military population destined to make conquests. Such had be . 
the native Persians, at their first outburst under Cyrus the cans 
such were even the Greeks at the invasion of Xerxes, when th 
Spartan King Demaratus reckoned poverty both as an pee Ν 
Greece, and as a guarantee of Grecian courage. με 


ne i 
pe This poor condition of the Macedonian population at the accession of 
: pa is - forth in the striking speech made thirty-six years afterwards 

on amie er the Great (in 323 B. c., a few months before his death) ta his 
soldiers, satiated with conquest and plunder, but discontented with 
ereasing insolence and Orientalism. 

Praca fa Alex. τῆς 9 ΠΝ γὰρ παραλαβὼν ὑμᾶς πλανήτας καὶ 

ἐραις τοὺς πολλοὺς νέμοντας ἀνὰ τὰ ὅ ή 
; ν ἐν ΐ if σέμον py πρόβατα κατὰ dri 
io mg paging κακῶς μαχομένους [λλυρίοις καὶ Τριβαλλοῖς καὶ τοῖς ων 
pe t, χλαμύδας μὲν ὑμὶν ἀντὶ τῶν διφϑερῶν φορεὶν ἔδωκε, Kari é 
τῶν ὀρῶν ἐς τὰ πέδια, etc. ' υδδλλδω 
ε ee sag are added in the version given by Quintus Curtius of the 
€ speech (x. 10)—“En tandem! Ilyri rum 
p Τὴ: dilyriorum paulo ante et Persa 
yestonsen Asia et tot gentium spolia fastidio sunt. Modo sub Philippo 
a3 oe nana €x purpura sordent: aurum et argentum oculi ferre oi 
ssunt ; lignea enim vasa desider ibu , ἣν 
μεριά ες. ant, et ex cratibus scuta et rubiginem 
2 * a 7 
Thucydides (ii. 100) recognizes the goodness of the Macedonian caval. 


ry: so also Xenophon, i +4 . 
nr phon, in the Spartan expedition against Olynthus (Hellen 


his *a 


That the infantry were of li ili 
ε ttle military efficiency, we : 
ment of Brasidas — Thucyd. iv 96 ‘iambes sags on, from the judg- 


See O. Miiller’s short tra 
ct on the Ma i ε- ΠΝ 
of the Dorians, 5. 33. cedonians, annexed to his History 


: Aristot. Polit. vii. 2, 6. 
Herodot. vii. 102. τῇ "EAAad revi 


About the Persians, Herodot. i. 71 , Arrian, v. 4, 13. 


ἡ μὲν αἰεί κοτε civT 206% ἐστι, ete 
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Now it was against these rude Macedonians, to whom camp-life 
presented chances of plunder without any sacrifice, that the infuse 
trious and refined Athenian citizen had to go forth and fight, re- 
nouncing his trade, family, and festivals; a task the more severe, 
as the perpetual aggressions and systematized warfare of his new 
enemies could only be countervailed by an equal continuity of ef- 
fort on his part. For such personal devotion, combined with the 
enxieties of preventive vigilance, the Athenians of the Periklean 
age would have been prepared, but those of the Demosthenic age 
were not; though their whole freedom and security were in the 
end found to be at stake. 

Without this brief sketch of the great military change in 
Greece since the Peloponnesian war —the decline of the citizen 
force and the increase of mercenaries — the reader would scarce- 
ly understand either the proceedings of Athens in reference to 
Philip, or the career of Demosthenes on which we are now about 
to enter. 

Having by assiduous labor acquired for himself these high pow- 
ers both of speech and of composition, Demosthenes stood forward 
+n 354 B.C. to devote them to the service of the public. His first 
address to the assembly is not less interesting, objectively, as a 
memorial of the actual Hellenic political world in that year — 
than subjectively, as an evidence of his own manner of appreciat- 
ing its exigencies.' At that moment, the predominant apprehen- 
sion at Athens arose from reports respecting the Great King, who 
was said to be contemplating measures of hostility against Greece, 
and against Athens in particular, in consequence of the aid re- 
cently lent by the Athenian general Chares to the revolted Per- 
sian satrap Artabazus. By this apprehension — which had al- 

ready, in part, determined the Athenians (a year before) to make 


1 The oration De Symmoriis is placed by Dionysius of Halikarnassus :8 
the archonship of Diotimus, 354-353 B. C. (Dionys. Hal. ad Ammeum. p 
724). And it is plainly composed prior to the expedition sent by the The 
bans under Pammenés to assist the revolted Artabazus against the Greag 
King; which expedition is placed by Diodorus (xvi. 34) in the ensuing 
year 353-352 B.c. Whoever will examine the way in which Demosthenes 
argues, in the Oration De Symmoriis (p. 187. 8 40-42), as to the relations 
of the Thebans with Persia— will see that he cannot have known anything 


about assistance giver by the Thebans to Artabazus against Persia. 
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peace with their revolted insular allies, and close the Sovial War 
— the pubiic mind stili continued agitated. A Persian armament 
of three hundred sail, with a large force of Grecian mercenaries 
— and an invasion of Greece — was talked of as probable.' [t 
appears that Mausdélus, prince or satrap of Karia, who had been 
the principal agent in inflaming the Social War, still prosecuted 
hostilities against the islands even after the peace, announcing that 
he acted in execution of the king’s designs; so that the Athenians 
sent envoys to remonstraie with him.2 The Persians seem alse 
to have been collecting inland forces, which were employed some 
years afterwards in reconquering Egypt, but of which the desti- 
nation was not at this moment declared. Hence the alarm now 
prevalent at Athens. It is material to note —as a mark in the 
tide of events — that few persons as yet entertained apprehen- 
sions about Philip of Macedon, though that prince was augment- 
ing steadily his military force as well as his conquests. Nay, 
Philip afterwards asserted that during this alarm of Persian in- 
vasion, he was himself one of the parties invited to assist in the 
defence of Greece.3 
Though the Macedonian power had not yet become obviously 
formidable, we trace in the present speech of Demosthenes that 
same Pan-hellenic patriotism which afterwards rendered him 80 
strenuous in blowing the trumpet against Philip. The obligation 
incumbent upon all Greeks, but upon Athens especially, on ac 
count of her traditions and her station, to uphold Hellenic liberty 
against the foreigner at all cost, is insisted on with an emphasia 
and dignity worthy of Perikles.4 But while Demosthenes thus 
impresses upon his countrymen noble and Pan-hellenic purposea, 
he does not rest content with eloquent declamation, or negative 


* Diodor. xvi. 21. 

? Demosthenes cont. Timokratem, s. 15; see also the second Argumeat 
prefixed to that Oration. 

* See Epistola Philipp. ap. Demosthen. p. 160. s. 6. 

* Demosthenes, De Symmoriis, p. 179. 8.7. Οὐδὲ yap οὐδ᾽ ἀπ’ ἴσης 606 
τοῖς 7 ἄλλοις "Ἕλλησι καὶ tuiv περὶ τῶν πρὸς τὸν βασιλέα τὴν βουλὴν οὖσαν 
— ἀλλ᾽ ἐκείνων μὲν πολλοῖς ἐνδέχεσϑαί μοι δοκεὶ τῶν ἰδίᾳ τι συμφερόντως 
διοικουμένοις τὼν ἄλλων Ελλήνων ἀμελῆσαι, ὑμὶν 0 οὐδ᾽ ἀδικουμένοις παρὰ 
τῶν ἀδικούντων καλόν ἐστι λαβεῖν ταύτην τὴν ὄικην, ῥᾶσαί τινας αὐτῶν bm 
τῷ βαρβάρῳ γενέσϑαι 
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enticism on the past. His recommendations as to means are pos- 
itive and explicit; implying an attentive survey and a sagacious 
appreciation of the surrounding circumstances. While keeping 
before his countrymen a favorable view of their position, he never 
promises them success except on condition of earnest and perse- 
vering individual efforts, with arms and with money : and he ex- 
hausts all his invention in the unpopular task of shaming them, by 
direct reproach as well as by oblique insinuation, out of that sap 
sion to personal military service, which, for the misfortune Oo 
Athens, had become a confirmed habit. Such positive and prac 
tical character as to means, always contemplating the full omg 
cies of a given situation — combined with the constant ρρηβοῦνε 
tion of Athens as the pledged champion of Grecian aceon: an 
with appeals to Athenian foretime, not as a patrimony to _ — 
but as an example to imitate — constitute the imperishable ¢ arm 
of these harangues of Demosthenes, not less memorable than their 
excellence as rhetorical compositions. In the latter merit, indeed, 
his rival Aéschines is less inferior to him than in the former. 

In no one of the speeches of Demosthenes is the spirit of prac 
tical wisdom more predominant than ip this his earliest known a 
course to the public assembly —on the ee τ τρῶνε 
by a young man of twenty-seven years of ages weed fig ; i 
bad little other teaching except from the decried classes 0 ἊΨ 
ists, rhetors, and actors. While proclaiming the king of εν 
as the common and dangerous enemy of the Grecian name, he 
contends that no evidence of impending Persian attack had yet 
transpired, sufficiently obvious and glaring to ὌΝΟΝΝΙ ae is 
sending round ! to invoke a general league of Greeks, 2 = 10u 
speakers had suggested. He deprecates on the one han any 
step calculated to provoke the Persian king or bring on a _ "2 
and on the other hand, any premature appeal to the Gree s 4 
combination, before they themselves were impressed with a gee 
ing of common danger. Nothing but such common ὌΨΩΝ ” 
bring about union among the different Hellenic cities ; - 
else could silence those standing jealousies and antipathies, whic 
rendered intestine war so frequent, and would probably enable the 


= ¥ τ... 


+ Demosthen. De Symmor p 181.8. 14 
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Persian king to purchase several Greeks for his own allies agains, 
the rest. | 

« Let us neither be immoderately afraid of the Great King, nor 
on the other hand be ourselves the first to begin the wor smi 
wrong him — as well on our own account as from the bad feeling 
and mistrust prevalent among the Greeks around us. If indeed we, 
with the full and unanimous force of Greece, could attack him un- 
assisted, 1 should have held that even wrong, done towards him, 
was no wrong at ail. But since this is impossible, I contend that 
we must take care not to give the king a pretence for enforcing 
claims of right on behalf of the other Greeks. While we remain 
quiet, he cannot do any such thing without being mistrusted ; but 
if we have been tie first to begin war, he will naturally seem to 
mean sincere friendship to the others, on account of their aversion 
tous. Donot, therefore, expose to light the sad distempers of the 
Hellenic world, by calling together its members when you wil! 
not persuade them, and by going to war when you will have no 
adequate force; but keep the peace, confiding in yourselves, and 
making full preparation.” 

It is this necessity of making preparation, which constitutes 
the special purpose of Demosthenes in his harangue. He pro- 
duces an elaborate plan, matured by careful reflection,? for ime 
proving and extending the classification by Symmories ; propos- 
ing a more convenient and systematic distribution of the leading 


+ Demosthen. De Symmor. p 188. 5. 42-46 ..... Ὥστ᾽ οὔτε poBeiadai 
φημι deiv πέρα Tov μετρίου, οὐϑ᾽ ὑπαχϑῆναι προτέρους ἐκφέρειν TOV πό- 


wes. Τοῦτον ἡμεῖς φοβώμεϑα., μηδαμῶς - ἀλλὰ und’ ἀδικῶμεν,α ὑτῶν ἡμῶν 
ἕνεκα καὶ τῆς τῶν ἄλλων Ἑλλήνων ταραχῆς καὶ ἀπιστίας" 
ἐπεὶ ci γ᾽ ὁμοϑυμαδὸν ἣν μετὰ πάντων ἐπιϑέσϑαι μόνῳ, οὐδ' ἀδικεῖν ἡμὰς ἐκ- 
εἶνον ἀδίκημ᾽ ἂν ἔϑηκα. ᾿Επειδὴ δὲ τοῦϑ'᾽ οὕτως ἔχει, φυλάττεσϑαί φημι δεῖν μὴ 
πρόφασιν δὼμεν βασιλεῖ τοῦ τὰ δίκαια ὑπὲρ τῶν ἄλλων ᾿Ελλήνων ζητεῖν" jov- 
χίαν μὲν γὰρ ἐχόντων ὑμῶν, ὕποπτος ὧν εἴη τοιοῦτο TL πράττων — πόλεμον δὲ 
ποιησαμένων προτέρων εἰκότως ἂν δοκοίη διὰ τὴν πρὸς ὑμᾶς 
ἐχϑρὰν τοῖς ἄλλοις φίλος εἶναι βούλεσϑαι. Μὴ οὖν ἐξελέγ- 
ξητε ὡς κακὼς ἐχει τὰ Ἑλληνικὰ, συγκαλοῦντες ὅτ᾽ οὐ 
πεισετε, καὶ πολεμοῦντες ὅτ᾽ οὐ δυνῆσεσϑε GAA’ ἔχετ 
ἡσυχίαν ϑαῤῥοῦντες καὶ παρασκευαϊζόμενοι. 
; 3 Demosthen. De Symmor. p.181.s.17 Τὴν μὲν παρασκευὴν ὅπως OB 
ἄριστα καὶ τάχιστα γενῆσεται, πανυ πολλὰ πράγματα ἔσχον σκοπῶν. 
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eitizens as well as of the total financial and nautical means — 
such as to ensure both the ready equipment of armed force when- 

ever required, and a fair apportionment both of effort and of 

expense among the citizens. Into the details of this plan of eco- 

nomical reform, which are explained with the precision of an ad- 
ministrator and not with the vagueness of a rhetor, 1 do not here 
enter; especially as we do not know that it was actually adopted. 
But the spirit in which it was proposed deserves all attention, as 

proclaiming, even at this early day, the home-truth which the 
orator reiterates in so many subsequent harangues. “In the pre- 
paration which I propose to you, Athenians (he says), the first and 
most important point is, that your minds shall be so set, as that 
each man individually will be willing and forward in doing his 
duty. For you see plainly, that of all those matters on which 
you have determined collectively, and on which each man individ- 
ually has looked upon the duty of execution as devolving upon 
himself — not one has ever slipped through your hands ; while, 
on the contrary, whenever, after determination has been taken, 
you have stood looking ai one another, no man intending to do 
anything himself, but every one throwing the burthen of action 
upon his neighbor — nothing has ever succeeded. Assuming you, 
therefore, to be thus disposed and wound up to the proper pitch, 
I recommend.” ! ete. 

This is the true Demosthenic vein of exhortation, running with 
unabated force through the Philippics and Olynthiacs, and strive 
ing to revive that conjunction — of which Perikles had boasted as 
an established fact in the Athenian character 2—-energetic indi- 
vidual action following upon full public debate and collective reso- 
lution. How often here, and elsewhere, does the orator denounce 


! Demosthenes, De Symmoriis, p. 182. 5.18. "Eore τοίνυν πρῶτον μὲν THC 
παρασκευῆς, ὦ ἀνόρες ᾿Αϑηναῖοι, καὶ μέγιστον, οὕτω διακεῖσϑαι τὰς γνώμας 
buds, ὡς ἕκαστον ἕκοντα προϑύμως ὅ,τι ἂν δέῃ ποιήσοντα. ‘Oparte γὰρ, ὦ ἄν- 
doeg ᾿Αϑηναῖοι, ὅτι, ὅσα μὲν πώποϑ ἅπαντες ὑμεῖς ἠβουλῆ-» 
ϑητε, καὶ μετὰ ταῦτα τὸ πράττειν αὐτὸς ἕκαστος ἑαυτῷ 
προσήκειν hyncato, οὐδὲν πώποϑ' ὑμᾶς ἐξέφυγεν" ὅσα δ' 
ἠβουλήϑητε μὲν, μετὰ ταῦτα ὁ᾽ ἀπεβλέψατε πρὸς ἀλλήλους 
ὡς αὐτὸς μὲν ἕκαστος οὐ ποιήσων, τὸν δὲ πλήσιον πρά- 
ξοντα, οὐδὲν narod’ ὑμῖν ἐγένετο Ἐχόντων 6’ ὑμῶν οὕτω καὲ 
παρωξυμμένων, ete. 

2 Thucyd. ii. 39, 40. 
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the uselessness of voters in the public assembly, even after such 
votes had been passed — if the citizens individually hung back, 
and shrunk from the fatigue or the pecuniary burthen indispen- 
sable for execution! Demus in the Pnyx ,to use, in an altered 
sense, an Aristophanic comparison )! still remained Pan-hellemie 
and patriotic, when Demus at home had come to think that the 
city would march safely by itself without any sacrifice on his part, 
and that he was at liberty to become absorbed in his property, fa 
mily, religion, and recreations. And so Athens might really have 
proceeded, in her enjoyment of liberty, wealth, refinement, aad 
individual security — could the Grecian world have been guaran- 
teed against the formidable Macedonian enemy from without. 

It was in the ensuing year, when the alarm respecting Persia 
had worn off, that the Athenians were called en to discuss the 
conflicting applications of Sparta and of Megalopolis. ‘The suc 
cess of the Phokians appeared to be such as to prevent Thebes, 
especially while her troops, under Pammenes, were absent in Asia, 
from interfering in Peloponnesus for the protection of Megaiopo- 
lis. ‘There were even at Athens politicians who confidently pre- 
dicted the approaching humiliation of Thebes,? together with the 
emancipation and reconstitution of those Beeotian towns which 
she now held in dependence — Orchomenus, Thespiz, and Piatza; 
predictions cordially weleomed by the Miso-Theban sentiment az 
Athens. To the Spartans, the moment appeared favorable for 
breaking up Megalopclis and recovering Messéné; in which 
echeme they hoped to interest not only Athens, but also Elis, 
Pbhlius, and some other Peloponnesian states. To Athens they 
offered aid for the recovery of Ordpus, now and for about twelve 
years past in the hands of the Thebans ; to Elis and Phlius they also 
tendered assistance for regaining respectively Triphylia and the 


' Aristophanes, Equit. 750. 

? Demosthenes, Orat. pro Megalopolitanis, p. 203. 5. 5. p. 210. 8. 36 
Ἔστι τοινυν ἔν τινι τοιούτῳ καιρῷ τὰ πράγματα νῦν, εἰ τι dei τοὶς εἰρημένοις 
πολλάκις παρ᾽ ὑμῖν λόγοις τεκμήρασϑαι, στε Θηβαίους μὲν ᾿Ορχομενοῦ καὶ 
Θεσπιῶν καὶ Πλαταιῶν οἰκισϑειῶν aoveveic-yeveoSa, etc. "Av μὲν τοίνο 
καταπολεμηϑῶσιν οἱ Θηβαῖοι, ὥσπερ αὐτοὺς det, etc. 

Compare Demosthenes cont. Aristokrat. p. 654. 5. (20. 
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Trikaranum, from the Arcadians and Argeians.' This political 
combination was warmly espoused by a considerable party δὲ 
Athens ; being recommended not less by aversion to ‘ihebes than 
by the anxious desire for repossessing the border town of Gropus 
But it was combated by others, and by Demosthenes among the 
number, who could not be tempted by any bait to acquiesce in the 
reconstitution of Lacedsemonian power as it had stood before the 
battle of Leuktra. In the Athenian assembly, the discussion was 
animated and even angry; the envoys from Megalopclis, as weil 
as those from Sparta on the other side, finding strenuous pat 
tisans.” 

Demosthenes strikes a course professedly middle between the 
two, yet really in favor of defending Megalopolis against Spartan 
reconquest. We remark in this oration (as in the eration De 
Symmoriis, a year before) that there is no allusion to Philip; ἃ 
point to be noticed as evidence of the gradual changes in the 
Demosthenic point of view. All the arguments urged turn upoo 
Hellenic and Athenian interests, without reference to the likeli- 
hood of hostilities from without. In fact, Demosthenes lays down 
as a position not to be disputed by any one, that for the interest 
of Athens, both Sparta and Thebes ought to be weak; neither of 
them in condition to disturb her security 33 — a position, untortue 
nately, but too well recognized among all the leading Grecian 
states in their reciprocal dealings with each other, rendering the 
Pan-hellenic aggregate comparatively defenceless against Philip 
or any skilful aggressor from without. While, however, affirming 
a general maxim, in itself questionable and_ perilous, Demosthe- 
nes deduces from it nothing but judicious consequences. In re 
gard to Sparta, he insists only on keeping her in statu quo, and 
maintaining inviolate against her the independence of Megalopo- 
lis and Messéné. He will not be prevailed upon to surrender [9 
her these two cities, even by the seductive prospect of assistance 
to Athens in recovering Ordpus, and in reviving the autonomy of 


' Demosthenes pro Megalopol. p. 206. s. 18, compare Xenoph. Hellen. vi 
2, 1-5. 

2 Demosthenes pro Magalopolit. p. 202. s. 1. 

3 Demosthen. pro Megalop. p. 203. s. 5, 6. Compare a similar sentiment, 
Demosthenes cont. Aristokrat. p 6864 s 120. 
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the Bwotian cities. At that moment the prevalent disposition 
among the Athenian public was antipathy against Thebes, com- 
bined with a certain sympathy in favor of Sparta, whom they had 
aided at the battle of Mantineia against the Megalopolitans.! 
Though himself sharing this sentiment,? Demosthenes will not 
suffer his countrymen to be misled by it. He recommends that 
Athens shall herseif take up the Theban policy in regard to Me 
galopolis and Messéné, so as to protect these two cities against 
Sparta; the rather, as by such a proceeding the Thebans will be 
excluded from Peloponnesus, and their general influence nar- 
rowed. He even goes so far as to say, that if Sparta should suc- 
ceed in reconquering Megalopolis and Messéné, Athens must 
again become the ally of the Thebans to restrain her farther ag- 
grandizement. 

As far as we make oat from imperfect information, it seems 
that the views of Demosthenes did not prevail, and that the Athe 
nians declined to undertake the protection of Megalopolis against 
Sparta ; since we presently find the Thebans continuing to afford 
that protection, as they had done before. The aggressive schemes 
of Sparta appear to have been broached at the moment when the 
Phokians under Onomarchus were so decidedly superior to Thebes 
as to place that city in some embarrassment. But the superiority 
of the Phokians was soon lessened by their collision with a more 
formidable enemy — Philip of Macedon. 

That prince had been already partially interfering in Thessa- 
lian affairs,4 at the instigation of Eudikus and Simus, chiefs of 
the Aleuadz of Larissa, against Lykophron the despot of Phere. 
But his recent acquisition of Methdné left him more at liberty to 
extend his conquests southward, and to bring a larger force to bear 
on the dissensions of Thessaly. In that country, the great cities 
were,® as usual, contending for supremacy, and holding in subjec- 
tion the smaller by means of garrisons ; while Lykophron of Pheras 


1 Demosthen. pro Megalop. p. 203. 8. 7, 9. p. 207. s 22. 

* See Demosthen. cont. Leptinem, p. 489. s. 172 (delivered 355 B. α) 
and Olynthiac i. p. 16. s. 27. 

3? Demosthenes pro Megalopol. p. 207. 5. 24. 

4 Diodor. xvi. 14; Demosthenes, De Corona, p. 242. 5. 60. Harpokrw 
Ron v. Ziuoc. 

δ Isokrates, Orat. viii. (De Pace) 5. 143, 144. 
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was exerting himself to regain that ascendency over the whola 
which had once been possessed by Jason and Alexander. Philip 
now marched into the country and attacked him so vigorously as 
to constrain him to invoke aid from the Phokians. Onomarchus, 
at that time victorious over the Thebans and master as far as 
Thermopyla, was interested in checking the farther progress of 
Philip southward and extending his own ascendency. He sent 
into Thessaly a foree of seven thousand men, under his brother 
Phayllus, to sustain Lykophron. But Phayllus friled altogether; 
being defeated and driven out of Thessaly by Philip, so that 
Lykophron of Phere was in greater danger than ever. Upoa 
this. Onomarchus went himself thither with the full force of Pho 
kians and foreign mercenaries. An obstinate, and seemingly @ 
protracted contest now took place, in the course of which he was 
at first decidedly victorious. He defeated Philip in two battles, 
with such severe loss that the Macedonian army was withdrawa 
from Thessaly, while Lykophron with his Phokian allies remained 
masters of the country.! 

This great success of the Phokian arms was followed up by 
farther victory in Beeotia. Onomarchus renewed his invasion of 
that territory, defeated the Thebans in battle, and made himself 
master of Koroneia, in addition to Orchomenus, which he held bee 
fore... It would seem that the Thebans were at this time deprived 
of much of their force, which was serving in Asia under Arta 
bazus, and which, perhaps from these very reverses, they present 
ly recalled. The Phokians, on the other hand, were at the height 
of their power. At this juncture falls, probably, the aggressive 
combination of the Spartans against Megalopolis, and the debate, 
before noticed, in the Athenian assembly. 

Philip was for some time in embarrassment from his defeats in 
Thessaly. His soldiers, discouraged and even mutinous, would 
hardiy consent to remain under his standard. By great pains, and 
animated exhortation, he at last sueceeded in reanimating them. 
After a certain interval for restoration and reinforcement, he ad- 
vanced with a fresh army into Thessaly, and resumed his opera 
tions against Lykophron ; who was obliged again to solicit aid 
from Onomarchus, and to promise that all Thessaly should hence 


! DPiodor. xvi. 35. 3 Diedor xvi. 35. 
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forward be held under his dependence. Onomarchus accordingly 
joined him in Thessaly with a large army, said to consist of twene 
ty thousand foot and five hundred cavalry. But he found on this 
occasion, within the country, more o»stinate resistance than before ; 
for the cruel dynasty of Pherz had probably abused their previ- 
ous victory by aggravated violence and rapacity, so as to throw 
in‘o che arms of their enemy a multitude of exiles. On Philip’s 
eoming into Thessaly with a new army, the Thessalians embraced 
his cause so warmly, that he seon found himself at the head of 
an army of twenty thousand foot and three thousand horse. On- 
gmarchus met him in the field, somewhere near the southern coast 
of Thessaly ; not diffident of success, as well from his recent vic- 
tories, as from the neighborhood of an Athenian fleet under Chares, 
cooperating with him. Here a battle was joined, and obstinately 
contested between the two armies, nearly equal in numbers of in- 
fantry. Philip exalted the courage of his soldiers by decorating 
them with laurel wreaths,! as crusaders in the service of the god 
against the despoilers of the Delphian temple ; while the Thessa- 
lians also, forming the best cavalry in Greece and fighting with 
earnest valor, gave decisive advantage to his cause. The defeat 
of the forces of Onomarchus and Lykophron was complete. Six 
thousand of them are said to have been slain, and three thousand 
to have been taken prisoners; the remainder escaped either by 
flight, or by throwing away their arms, and swimming off to the 
Athenian ships. Onomarchus himself perished. According to 
one account, he was slain by his own mercenaries, provoked by 
his cowardice: according to another account, he was drowned — 
being carried into the sea by an unruly horse, and trying to escape 
to the ships. Philip caused his dead body to be crucified, and 
drowned all the prisoners as men guilty of sacrilege.? 


This fact is mentioned by Justin (vii 2), and seems likely to be true, 
from the severity with which Philip, after his victory, treated the Phokian 
prisoners. But the farther statement of Justin is not likely to be true— 
that the Phokians, on beholding the insignia of the god, threw away their 
arms and fled without resistance. 

? Diodor. xvi. 55; Pausan. x. 2,3; Philo Judeus apud Eusebium Prep 
Evang. viii. p. 392. Diodorus states that Chares with tne Athenian fleet 
was sailing by, accidentally. But this seems highly improbable. It canvot 
eat be supposed that he was destined to codperate with the Phokians. 
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This victory procured for Philip great renown as the avenger 
of the Delphian god —and became an important step im his ci 
reer of aggrandizement. It not only terminated the power of the 
Phokians north of Thermopylae, but also finally crushed the pow- 
erful dynasty of Phere in Thessaly. Philip laid siege to thas 
city upon which Lykophron and Peitholaus, surrounded by an 
adverse population and unable to make any long defence, capits 
lated. and surrendered it to him ; retiring with their mercenaries, 
two thousand in number, into Phokis.'! Having obtained possea- 
sion of Phere and proclaimed it a free city, Philip proceeded δῷ 
besiege the neighboring town of Pagase, the most valuable mari 
time station in Thessaly. How lang Pagasex resisied, we do uct 
know; but long enough to send intimation to Athens, with entrea 
ties for succor. The Athenians, alarmed at the successive cone 
quests of Philip, were well-disposed to keep this important pos 
out of his hands, which their naval power fully enabled them te 
do. But here again (as in the previous examples of Pydna, Po 
tide, and Methoné), the aversion to personal service among ths 
citizens individually and the impediments as to apportionmens 
of duty or cost, whenever actual outgoing was called tor — ΡΓῸ» 
duced the untoward result, that though an expedition was voted 
and despatched, it did not arrive im time.” Pagase surrendered 


Diodor xvi. 37 2 
¢ Demosthenes, Philippie 1. p. 50 5. 40 Καίτοι. Ti δηποτε νομίζετε... 
τοὺς ἀποστόλους πάντας ὑμὶν ὑστερίζειν τῶν καίρων, τὸν εἰς Μεϑώνην, τὸν 

εἰς Πα γασὰς, τὸν εἰς Ποτίδαιαν, ete. 

Demosthenes, Olynth.i. p 11 8.9 Καὶ πάλεν ἦνικα Πύδνα, [Τοτέδαρᾷ, 
Μεϑώνη, Παγασαὶ---πολιορκούμενα ἀπηγγέλλετο, εἰ τότε τοῦ» 
γων ἑνὶ τῷ πρώτῳ πραϑύμως καὶ ὡς προσῆκεν ἐβοηϑῆσαμεν αὐτοὶ, etc 

The first Philippic was delivered in 352-351 BC, which proves that 
Philip's capture of Pagase cannot have been laterthan that year Nor 088 
it have been earlier than his capture of Pherse — as I have before remarked 
m reference to the passage of Diodorus (xvi. 31), where it seems to oe 
placed in 354-353 B. c.; if Παγὰς is to be taken for Παγασὰς 

f apprehend that the first campaign of Philip in Thessaly against the 
Phokians. wherein he was beaten and driven out by Qnomarchus, may be 
placed in the summerof 353 B. c. The second entrance into Thessaly, with 
the defeat and death of Onomarchus, belongs to the early spiring of 352 
pc The capture of Phere and Pagasz comes immediately afterwaras 
then the expedition of Philip to Thermopyle, where his progress was a& 
rested by the Athenians comes about Midsummer 852 Β. ©. 
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and came into the power of Philip; who fortified and garrisoned 
it for himself, thus becoming master of the Pagasiean gulf, the 
great maritime inlet of Thessaly. 

Philip was probably occupied for a certain time in making good 
his dominion over ‘Thessaly. But as soon as sufficient precautions 
had been taken for this purpose, he sought to push his advantage 
over the Phokians by invading them in their own territory. He 
marched to Thermopylae, still proclaiming as his aim the liberation 
of the Delphian temple and the punishment of its sacrilegious rob- 
bers; while he at the same time conciliated the favor of the Thes- 
salians by promising to restore to them the Pylza, or half-yearly 
Amphiktyonic festival at Thermopyle, which the Phokians had 
discontinued.!. The Phokians, though masters of this almost in- 
expugnable pass, seemed to have been so much disheartened by 
their recent defeat, and the death of Onomarchus, that they felt 
unable to maintain it long. The news of such a danger, trans- 
mitted to Athens, excited extraordinary agitation. The impor- 
tance of defending Thermopylae — and of prohibiting the victo- 
rious king of Macedon from coming to cooperate with the The- 
bans on the southern side of it,? not merely against the Phokians, 
but probably also against Attica— were so powerfully felt, that 
the usual hesitations and delay of the Athenians in respect to mil- 
itary expeditions were overcome. Chiefly from this cause — but 
partly also, we may suppose, from the vexatious disappointment 
recently incurred in the attempt to relieve Pagase — an Athenian 
armament under Nausikles (not less than five thousand foot and 
four hundred horse, according to Diodorus?) was fitted out with 
not less vigor and celerity than had been displayed against the 
Thebans in Eubeea, seven years before. Athenian citizens shook 
off their lethargy, and promptly volunteered. They reached 
Thermopyle in good time, placing the pass in such a condition of 
defence that Philip did not attack it at all. Often afterwards does 


‘ Demosthenes, De Pace, p 62. 5. 23; Philippic ii p ΤΙ 5 24: De Fals, 
Tegat. p. 443. 5. 365 

* Demosthenes, De Fals. Leg. p. 867. s 94. p 446. 5 375 Tuc yap obs 
elder ὑμων ὅτι τῷ Φωκέων πολέμῳ καὶ τῷ κυρίους εἷναι Πυλων Φωκεας, ἢ τ 
ἀπὸ Θηβαίων ἄδεια ὑπῆρχεν ἡμιν, καὶ τὸ μηδέποτ᾽ ἐλϑειν ἂν εἰς Πελοπόννφ 
δον und’ εἰς Εὔβοιαν Φίλιτπον μηδὲ Θηβαιους, 

* Diodor xvi. 37, 38. 
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Demosthenes,' in combating the general remissness of his coun- 
trymen when military exigencies arose, remind them of this un 
wonted act of energetic movement, crowned with complete effect. 
With little or no loss, the Athenians succeeded in guarding both 
themselves and their allies against a very menacing contingency, 
simply by the promptitude of their action. The cost of the arma 
cent altogether was more than two hundred talents; and from 
the siress which Demosthenes lays on that portion of the expense 
which was defrayed by the soldiers privately and individually,? 
we may gather that these soldiers (as in the Sicilian expedition 
under Nikias3) were in considerable proportion opulent citizens. 
Among a portion of the Grecian public, however, the Athenians 
incurred obloquy as accomplices in the Phokian sacrilege, and 
enemies of the Delphian god.‘ 

But though Philip was thus kept out of Southern Greece, and 
ihe Phokians enabled to reorganize themselves against ‘Thebes, 
yet in Thessaly and without the straits of Thermopylae, Macedo- 
nian ascendency was henceforward an uncontested fact. Before 
we follow his subsequent proceedings, however, it will be conve 
nient to turn to events both in Phokis and in Peloponnesus. 

In the depressed condition of the Phokians after the defeat of 
Onomarchus, they obtained reinforcement not only from Athens, 
but also from Sparta (one thousand men), and from the Pelopon- 
nesian Achzans (two thousand men®). Phayllus, the successor 
' Demosthenes, Philippic i. p. 44. s. 20, De Corona, p 236. s. 40; De 
Fals. Leg. p 444. s. 366. 

* Demosthenes, De Fals. Leg p 367 5. 95. 

> Thucyd. vi. 31. 

¢ Justin, vii.2. His rhetorical exaggerations ought not to make us re 
tect the expression of this opinion against Athens, as a real fact. 

5 Demosthenes (Fals. Leg. p 443) affirms that no one else except Athen 
assisted or rescued the Phokians in this emergency. But Diodorus (xvi 
$7) mentions succors from the other allies also; and there seems no grouna 
for disbelieving him.. The boast of Demosthenes, however, that Athens 
singlehanded saved the Phokians, is not incorrect as to the main fact, though 
overstated in the expression. For the Athenians, commanding a naval 
force, and on this rare occasion rapid in their movements, reached ‘Thermo 
pyle in time to arrest the progress of Philip, and before the Pelopounesian 
troops could arrive. The Athenian expedition to Thermopylz seems te 
have occurred about May 352 Β c.—as far as we can make out the chro 
nology of the time. 
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(by some called brother) of Onomarchus, put himself again in a 
condition of defence. He had recourse a third time to that yet 
unexhausted store—the Delphian treasures and valuables. Hs 
despoiled the temple to a greater extent than Philomelus, and 
not less than Onomarchus ; incurring aggravated odium from the 
fact, that he could not now supply himself without laying hands 
an offerings of conspicuous magnificence and antiquity, which his 
two predecessors had spared. It was thus that the splendid golden 
donatives of the Lydian king Kreesus were now melted down and 
turned into money; one hundred and seventeen bricks or ingots 
of gold, most of them weighing two talents each; three hundred 
and sixty golden goblets, together with a female statue three cu- 
bits high, and a lion, of the same metal — said to have weighed 
in the aggregate thirty talents.!. The abstraction of such orna- 
ments, striking and venerable in the eyes of the numerous visit- 
ors of the temple, was doubtless deeply felt among the Greciag 
public. And the indignation was aggravated by the fact that 
beautiful youths or women, favorites of Onomarchus or Phayllus, 
received some of the most precious gifts, and wore the most noted 
ornaments, which had decorated the temple — even the necklaces 
of Helen and Eriphylé. One woman, a flute-player named Bro 
mias, not only received from Phayllus a silver cup and a golden 
wreath (the former dedicated in the temple by the Phokzans, the 
latter by the Peparethians), but was also introduced by him, in 
his capacity of superintendent of the Pythian festival, to contend 
for the prize in playing the sacred Hymn. As the competitors 
for such prize had always been men, the assembled crowd so loud- 
ly resented the novelty, that Bromias was obliged to withdraw3 
Moreover profuse largesses, and flagrant malversation, became 
more notorious than ever. The Phokian leaders displayed with 


' Diodor. xvi. 56. The account of these donatives of Kroesus may be 
read in Herodotus (i. 50, 51), who saw them at Delphi. As to the exact 
weight and number, there is some discrepancy between him and Diodorus; 
moreover the text of Herodotus himself is not free from obscurity. 

* Theopomp. Fragm. 182, 183; Phylarchus, Frag. 60, ed. Didot; Anaxie 
menes and Ephorus ap. Athenzum, vi. p. 231, 232. The Pythian games 
here alluded to must have been those celebrated in August or September 
$50 B.c. It would seem therefore that Phayllus survived over that period, 

* Diodor. xvi. 56,57. The story annexed about Iphikrates and the ships 
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ostentation their newly-acquired wealth, and either imported for 
the first time bought slaves, or at least greatly multiplied the pre- 
existing number. It had before been the practice in Phokis, we 
are told, for the wealthy men to be served by the poor youthful 
freemen of the country; and complaints arose among the latter 
class that their daily bread was thus taken away.! 

Notwithstanding the indignation excited by these proceedings 
not only throughout Greece, but even in Phokis itself, — Phayllus 
earried his point of levying a fresh army of mercenaries, and of 
purchasing new alliances among the smaller cities. Both Athens 
and Sparta profited more or less by the distribution ; though the 
cost of the Athenian expedition to Thermopylx, which rescued 
the Phokians from destruction, seems clearly to have been paid 
by the Athenians themselves.? Phayllus carried on war for some 
time against both the Boeotians and Lokrians. He is represented 
by Diodorus to have lost several battles. But it is certain that 
the general result was not unfavorable to him; that he kept pos- 
session of Orchomenus in Beeotia; and that his power remained 
without substantial diminution. 

The stress of war seems, for the time, to have been transferred 
to Peloponnesus, whither a portion both of the Phokian and The- 
ban troops went to cooperate. The Lacedamonians had at length. 
opened their campaign against Megalopolis, of which I have 


of Dionysius of Syracuse — a story which, at all events, comes quire out of 
its chronological place — appears to me not worthy of credit, in the man- 
ner in which Diodorus here gives it. The squadron of Dionysius, which 
Ephikrates captured on the coast of Korkyra, was coming to the aid and at 
the request of the Lacedemonians, then at war with Athens (Xenoph. 
Hellen. vi. 2, 33). It was therefore a fair capture for an Athenian general, 
together with all on board. If, amidst the cargo, there happened to be pres- 
ents intended for Olympia and Delphi, these, as being on board of ships of 
war, would follow the fate of the other persons and things along with them 
They would not be considered as the property of the god until they had 
been actually dedicated in his temple. Nor would the person sending them 
be entitled to invoke the privilege of a consecrated cargo unless he divested 
it of hostile accompaniment. The letter of complaint to the Atheniang 
which Diodorus gives as having been sent by Dionysius, seems to me nei 
ther genuine nor even plausible. 

1 Timeus, Fragm. 67, ed. Didot, ap. Athenzum, vi. p. 264-272 

3 Diodor. xvi. 57: compare Demosthen. Fals. Leg. p. 367 

8 Diodor. xvi. 37, 38 
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already spoken as having been debated before the Athenian pul» 
lic assembly. ‘Their plan seems to have been formed some moaths 
before, when Onomarchus was at the maximum of his power, and 
when Thebes was supposed to be in danger; but it was not ‘ip 
cuted until after his defeat and death, when the Phokians de- 
pressed for the time, were rescued only by the prompt nenieredinee 
of Athens, — and when the Thebans had their hands μον, 
tively free. Moreover, the Theban division which ed hens pone 
into Asia under Pammenes a year or two before, to οὐδε Arta- 
bazus, may now be presumed to have returned ; especially as we 
know that no very long time afterwards, Artabazus appease 
as completely defeated by the Persian troops, — expelled from 
“πος τος μυμροδοα μεραράφήκονᾳφην νον The dareoerat 

‘ion : hilip.! The Megalopeli- 
tans had sent envoys to entreat aid from Athens, wider: the 
apprehension that Thebes would not be in a condition to asciat 
them. It may be doubied whether Athens would have meek 
aie prayer, in spite of the advice of Demosthenes, — but the 
ee 

al ¢ Ss cioponnesus. 

Accordingly, when the Lacedzemonian army under king Archi- 
ee ae 
pic aida ἐν τ Μ " Με ΜΕΝ, urnished partly by the 

Ο ,»— who had been engaged during the preceding year j 
a border warfare with Sparta, and Ah aac Hi 

Sparta, anc had experienced a partial de 
feat at Ornex,? — partly by the Sikyonians and Messenians, wh 
came in full muster. Besides this, the forces on both sides fr : 
and Phokis were transferred to Placniiaied. "The 

1ebans sent four thous: iv ens ciaili 
Kephision, to the aid of Sha ae nt ὟΣ he 
recalled their own troops from Phokis ω als aa Pi 
s, but also procured three 

thousand of the mercenaries in the service of Phayllus, and 
a and fifty Thessalian horse from Likophron, the expel 
aig ἐμ | Carey aie received his reinforcements, and 
her his aggregate forces earlier than the enemy. He ad- 
pci first into Arcadia, where he posted himself near Mantinea, 
us cutting off the Argeians from Megalopolis; he next invaded 


1 Diodor. xvi. 52. 
vi. 52 } Sides πὰ δὰ 
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the territory of Argos, attacked Ornew, and defeated the Argeians 
in a partial action. Presently the Thebans arrived, and effected 
a junction with their Argeian and Arcadian allies. The united 
force was greatly superior in number to the Lacedeemonians ; but 
such superiority was counterbalanced by the bad discipline of the 
Thebans, who had sadly declined on this point during the interval 
of ten years since the death of Epaminondas. A battle ensued, 
partially advantageous to the Lacedamonians ; while the Argeians 
and Arcadians chose to go home to their neighboring cities. The 
Sacedemonians also, having ravaged a portion of Arcadia, and 
stormed the Arcadian town of Helissus, presently recrossed their 
own frontier and returned to Sparta. They left, however, a 
division in Arcadia under Anaxander, who, engaging with the 
Thebans near Telphusa, was worsted with great loss and made 
prisoner. In two other battles, also, the Thebans were successively 
victorious; in a third, they were vanquished by the Lacedzemo- 
nians. With such balanced and undecided success was the war 
carried on until, at length, the Lacedemonians proposed and con- 
cluded peace with Megalopolis. Either formally, or by implica- 
tion, they were forced to recognize the autonomy of that city ; 
thus abandoning, for the time at least, their aggressive purposes, 
which Demosthenes had combated and sought to frustrate before 
the Athenian assembly. The Thebans on their side returned 
home, having accomplished their object of protecting Megalopolis 
and Messéné; and we may presume that the Phokian allies of 
Sparta were sent home also. 

The war between the Boeotians and Phokians had doubtless 
slackened during this episode in Peloponnesus ; but it still went 
on in a series of partial actions, on the river Kephissus, at Ko- 
roneia, at Abe in Phokis, and near the Lokrian town of Naryx. 
For the most part, the Phokians are said to have been worsted ; 
and their commander, Phayllus, presently died of a painful disease, 
—the suitable punishment (in the point of view of a Grecian his- 
torian2) for his sacrilegious deeds. He left as his successor Phalw- 
kus,a young man, son of Onomarchus, under the guardianship and 
advice of an experienced friend named Mnaseas. But Mnaseas 
was soon surprised at night, defeated, and slain, by the Thebans 


2 Diodor. xvi. 38 
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while Phalekus, left to his own resources, was defeated in twe 
battles near Cheroneia, and was unable to hinder his enemies 
from ravaging a large part of the Phokian territory.! 

‘We know the successive incidents of this ten years’ Sacred 
War only from the meagre annals of Diodorus, — whose warm 
sympathy in favor of the religious side of the question seems to 
betray him into exaggeration of the victories of the Thehass. or 
at least into some omission of counterbalancing reverses. For i 
spite of these successive victories, the Phokians were nowa ‘ on 
down, but remained in possession of the Boeotian town of Orcho- 
menus ; moreover, the Thebans became so tired out and im- 
poverished by the war, that they confined themselves presently tw 
desultory incursions and skirmishes.2. Their lesses fell wholl 
upon their own citizens and their own funds: while the Phokiana 
fought with foreign mercenaries ard with the treasures of the 
temple.» The increasing poverty of the Thebans even induced 
them to send an embassy to the Persian king, entreatin uni 
aid; which drew from him a present of three i Scheele 

fro > iundred. talents. 
ae he ne Ὁ ape time organizing a fresh expedition on an im- 
nse scale, for the reconquest of Phenici gynt, aft 

than one preceding failure. he required “meget ane 
soldiers as mach 

as the Greeks required his money. Hence we shall see presentl 
that the Thebans were able to send him an equivalent. ways 
Hees le ce a sa the pag and Arcadian 
ntier, ians had taken no part. Their struggle with 
Philip had been becoming from month to month more serious and 
embarrassing. By occupying in time the defensible pass of Ther- 
mopyle, they had indeed prevented him both from crushing the 
bene — meddling with the Southern states of Greece 
ut the final battle wherein h tes “had 
materially increased both his = a Pe ear a 
cnn Sa eee 5. military ορυιοῖου 
on both sides were very great; the result was de 


δ Diodor. xvi. 38, 39 
Diodor xvi 40. ἐπὶ δὲ τούτων, Θηβαῖοι κάμνοντες τῷ πρὸς Φωκεῖς πολε. 
= . χρημάτων UT povmevol, πρέσβεις ἐξέπεμψαν πρὸς τὸν τῶν Περσῶν 
αδι α.... Toss δὲ Βοιωτοῖς καὶ roi¢ Φωκεῦσιν ἀκροβολισμοὶ μὲν κα. 
χῶρας καταδρομαὶ συνέστησαν, πράξεις δὲ κατὰ τοῦτον τὸν ἐνιαυτὸν (35i- 


B. C.—- according to the chronolo 
gy of Diodorus) οὐ , 
5 Tsokrates, Orat. v. (ad Philipp.) 8. 61. 8) οὐ συνετελέσϑησων 
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cisive, and ruinous to the vanquished; moreover, we cannot doubi 
that the Macedonian phalanx, with the other military improve- 
ments and manceuvres which Philip had been gradually organizing 
since his accession, was now exhibited in formidable efficiency 
The King of Macedon had become the ascendent soldier and 
potentate, hanging on the skirts of the Grecian world, exciting 
fears or hopes, or both at once, in every city throughout its limits. 
In the first Philippic of Demosthenes, and in his oration against 
Aristokrates, (delivered between midsummer 3852 Β. c. and mid- 
summer 351 B.C.), we discern evident marks of the terrors whick 
Philip had come to inspire, within a year after his repulse from 
Thermopylz, to reflecting Grecian politicians. “ it is impossible 
for Athens (says the orator!) to provide any land-force competent 
te contend in the field against that of Philip.” 

The reputation of his generalship and his indefatigabie activity 
was already everywhere felt; as well as that of the officers and 
soldiers, partly native Macedonians, partly chosen Greeks, whom 
he had assembled round him,2 — especially the lochages or front- 
rank men of the phalanx and the hypaspiste. Moreover, the 
excellent cavalry of Thessaly became embodied from hence- 
forward as an element in the Macedonian army ; since Philip had 
acquired unbounded ascendency in that country, from his expulsion 
of the Pherzan despots and their auxiliaries the Phokians. The 
philo-Macedonian party in the Thessalian cities had constituted 
him federal chief (or in some sort Tagus) of the country, not only 
enrolling their cavalry in his armies, but also placing at his dispo- 
sal the customs and market-dues, which formed a standing com- 
mon {fund for supporting the Thessalian collective administration.§ 
The financial means of Philip, for payment of his foreign troops, 


} Demosthenes, Philippic i. p. 46. s 26. (352-351 B C.) 
Compare Philippic iii. p. 124. 5. 63 
* Demosthenes, Olynth. ii. p. 23. s. 17 (delivered in 350 B C.) 
δὴ περὶ αὐτὸν ὄντες ξένοι καὶ πεζέταιροι δόξαν. μὲν καὶ ἔχουσιν ὧς εἰσι ϑαυμ- 


«στοὶ καὶ συγκεκροτημένοι τὰ τοῦ πολέμου, etc 

3 Demosthenes cont. Aristokrat. p. 657. 8. 133 (352-351 Β. 6): also De 
mosthen. Olynth. i. p. 15. 5.28. (349 B.C.) ἤκουον δ᾽ ἔγωγέ τινων ὡς οὐ δὲ 
τοὺς λίμενας καὶ τὰς ἀγορὰς ἔτι δώσοιεν αὐτῷ καρποῦσϑαι᾽ τὰ γὰβ 
«οινὰ τὰ Θετταλῶν ἀπὸ τούτων δέοι διοικεῖν, οὐ Φίλιππον λαμβάνειν" εἰ δὲ 
τούτων ἀποστερηϑήσεται τῶν χρημάτων, εἰς στενὸν κομιδῇ τὰ τῆς τροφῆς τοῖς 


ξένοις τύτῳ καταστήσεται. 
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and prosecution of his military enterprises, were thus materially 
increased. 

But besides his irresistible land-force, Philip had now become 
master of no inconsiderable naval power also. During the early 
years of the war, though he had taken not only Amphipolis, but 
also all the Athenian possessions on the Macedonian coast, yet the 
exports from his territory had been interrupted by the naval force 
of Athens, so as to lessen seriously the produce of his export 
duties.!_ But he had now contrived to get together a sufficient 
number of armed ships and privateers, if not to ward off such 
damage from himself, at least to retaliate it upon Athens. Her 
navy, indeed, was still incomparably superior, but the languor and 
remissness of her citizens refused to bring it out with efficiency ; 
while Philip had opened for himself a new avenue to maritime 
power by his acquisition of Phere and Pagasa, and by establish- 
ing his ascendency over the Magnétes and their territory, round 
the eastern horder of the Pagasean Gulf. That gulf (now known 
by the name of Volo), is still the great inlet and outlet for Thes- 
salian trade; the eastern coast of Thessaly, along the line of 
Mount Pelion, being craggy and harborless.2. The naval force 
belonging to Phere and its seaport Pagase, was very considera- 
ble, and had been so even from the times of the despots, Jason 
and Alexander ;3 at one moment painfully felt even by Athens. 
All these ships now passed into the service of Philip, together 
with the dues on export and import levied round the Pagasean 
Gulf; the command of which he farther secured by erecting 
suitable fortifications on the Magnesian shore, and by placing a 
garrison in Pagase.4 Such additional naval means, combined 


" Demosthenes cont. Aristokrat. p. 657. s. 131-133 (352-351 Β. 6.) ; com- 
vare Isokrates, Orat. vy. (ad Philipp. s. 5.) 

* Xenoph. Hellen. ν. 4, 56; Hermippus ap Atheneum, i. p. 27. About 
the lucrative commerce in the Gulf, in reference to Demetrias and Thebar 
Phthiotides, see Livy, xxxix. 25. 

* Demosthenes cont. Polykl. p. 1207; De Corona Trierarchica, p. 1230; 
Diodor. xv. 95; Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 1, 11. 

* Demosthenes, Olynth. i. p. 15. s. 23. Ka? yap Παγασὰς ἀπαιτεὶν οὐτόν 
εἰσιν ἐψηφισμένοι (the Thessalians re-demand the place from Philip), καὶ 
Μαγνησίαν κεκωλύκασι τεχίζειν. In Olynth. ii. p. 21. s. 11. it stands — καὶ 
yap suv εἰσὶν ἐψηφισμένοι Παγασὰς ἱπαιτεῖν, καὶ περὶ Μαγνησίας λόγους ποε 
εἶσϑα. I take the latter expression to state the fact with more strict pre 
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with what he already possessed at Amphipolis and eisewhere, 
made him speedily annoying, if not formidable, to Athens, even 
at sea. His triremes showed themselves everywhere, probably in 
small and rapidly moving squadrons. He levies large contribu 
tions on the insular allies of Athens, and paid the costs Of war 
greatly out of the capture of merchant vessels in the Abgean. 
His squadrons made incursions on the Athenian islands ot Lem- 
nos and Imbros, carrying off several Athenian me as prison- 
ers. They even stretched southward as far as ans “4 
southern promontory of Euboea, where they not oniy fell in pees 
and captured a lucrative squadron of corn-ships, but also insult 

the coast of Attica itself in the opposite bay of Marathon, ste 
off as a prize one of the sacred triremes.! Such was the ee 


* Wb site. . te ka 
cision: the Thessalians passed a vote to remonstrate with Philip; it is not 
: st i . whe oa 5 Σὲ ᾿ . - 1 oi ; £ rw; rds ἐξ rave to 
probable that they actually hindered him. And if he afterwara g ies 
Spit UaVa . e . — ᾿ slivered © ν a 
th πὶ Macnesia.” as we are told in a later oration delivered 344 B. c. (Phi 

eC a c - . εςς εἰ: : : : 7 ve < ; 4 ae . 
lippic ii. p. 71. s. 24), he probably gave it with reserve of the fortified posts 
mppic Ἂ ~éi. 8. 29], 15 éstherdineerd : 
to himself; since we know that his ascendency over ‘J hessaly was not only 
ay itt ὧν . ai Ws 
not relaxed, but became more violent and compressive. ; 

Ἢ ΤΣ : _ sned to set. 

The value which the Macedonian kings always continued to set, re 

i chat Φ . : of the Pacasswan Gulf, is 
his time forward, upon Magnesia and the recess of the Pagassza ask 
tol rex ‘ EB i τ ~~ } ten Pe f Demetrias in that important position, 
shown in the foundation of the city of Demetrias in th: pS aes 
i "Ss ἃ rwarads rPemetrias, δ" 
» Demetrius Poliorketes, about sixty years afterward Demetria 
γ AFUE « . ᾿ 


i st commanding positions i2 
i Cori ime » eonsidered the most commanding posit 
kis. and Corinth came to be considered the r } I 


Greece. 
This fine bay, es β 
1 | Travel Norther Oe 
Pelion. are well described by colonel! Leake, ‘Travels in Northern Gre 8, 
I doubt whether either Ulpian (ac Demosthen. 
supposing that 
None such 


° . . cs +. chores uy} ) Mo t 
with the fertile territory lying on its shores under Moun 


vol. iv. ch. 41. p 373 seqq. i 
Olynth. 1. p. 24) οἱ colonel Leake (p. 381) are borne ou orb 
there was any town called Magnesia on the shores of the ΘΟ. i δὴν 
is mentioned either by Strabo or by Skylax, and ! aprement ape ον 
sages above cited from Demosthenes mean Magnesia ne nee ee 
by the Magnetes; as in Demosthenes cont. Newram. Ρ. 888. α. ined sed 

J Demosthenes, Philippic i. p. 46. 8.25. δεῖ yap, ἔχοντος capris wn 8 
καὶ ταχειῶν τριηρῶν ἡμῖν, ὅπως ἀσφαλῶς 7 δύναμις πλέῃ" — i i - 
τον μὲν, τὸν μέγεστον τῶν ἐκείνου πόρων ἀφαιρήσεσϑε" ταν ᾿ παραὶ ὅλο 
are τῶν ὑμετέρων ὑμὲν πολεμεῖ συμμάχων, ἄγων καὶ φέρων te aes con 
Sadaccav. "Ἔπειτα, ti πρὸς τοῦτο; τοῦ TacxeLv ones κακῶς ya hip 
οὐχ ὥσπερ τὸν παρελϑόντα χρόνον εἰς Λῆμνον καὶ ἱμβρον oot αἰχμαλῶ. 
rove πολίτας ὑμετέρους ᾧχετ᾽ ἄγων, πρὸς τῳ T ἐραιστῷ τὰ π pi a 
ἀμύϑητα χρήματ᾽ ἐξέλεξε, τὰ τελευταῖα εἰ; Μαραϑῶνα ἀπέϊη, Καὶ 

ὸ τῆς χώρας ᾧχετ᾽ ἔχων τριεῆρη, οἷο. 
ὟΣ δὰ “μέ. be certain that th A aoe Trireme thus taken was eite<. 
2 
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successfully inflicted by the flying squadrons of Philip, thougt 
Athens had probably a considerable number of cruisers at sea, and 
certainly a far superior number of ships at home in Peirzeus 
Her commerce, and even her coasts, were disturbed and en- 
dangered ; her insular allies suffered yet more. Eubcea especially, 
the nearest and most important of all her allies, separated only by 
a narrow strait from the Pagasewan Gulf and the southern coast οἱ 
Phthiotis, was now within the immediate reach not only of Philip’s 
marauding vessels, but also of his political intrigues. 

It was thus that the war against Philip turned more and more 
to the disgrace and disadvantage of the Athenians. Though they 
had begun it in the hope of punishing him for his duplicity in ap- 
propriating Amphipolis, they had been themselves the losers by 
the capture of Pydna, Potidwa, Methdné, ete.; and they were 
now thrown upon the defensive, without security for their mari- 
time allies, their commerce, or their coasts.) The intelligence of 
these various losses and insults endured at sea, in spite of indis- 
putable maritime preponderance, called forth at Athens acrimoni- 
ous complaints against the generals of the state, and exaggerated 
outbursts of enmity against Philip.2 That prince, having spent a 
few months, after his repulse from Thermopyle, in Thessaly, and 
having so far established his ascendency over that country that he 
could leave the completion of the task to his officers, pushed with 
his characteristic activity into Thrace. He there took part in the 
disputes between various native princes, expelling some, confirm- 
ing or installing others, and extending his own dominion at the cost 
of 4113 Among these princes were probably Kersobleptes, and 
Amadokus ; for Philip carried his aggressions to the immediate 
neighborhood of the Thracian Chersonese. 

In November, 352 B. c., intelligence reached Athens, that he 


the Paralus or the Salaminia; there may have been other sacred triremes 
besides these two. 

* Demosthenes, Philippic i. p. 52. s. 49. ὁρων THY μὲν ἀρχὴν τοῦ πολέμου 
γεγενημένην ὑπὲρ τοὺ τιμωρῆσασϑαι Φίλιππον, τὴν δὲ τελευτὴν οὐσαν ἤδη 
ὑπὲρ τοῦ μὴ παϑεὶν κακὼς ὑπὸ Φιλίππου. (Between Midsummer 352 and 
Midsummer 351 B. c.) 

* Demosthenes cont. Aristokrat. Ρ. 660. s. 144. p. 656. 8.130. ᾿Αλλ᾽ ὁ μα. 
Mora δοκῶν viv ἡμὶν ἐχϑρὸς εἶναι Φίλιππος οὑτοσί. ete. (this harangue size 
between Midsummer 352 and Midsummer 25! Β. Cc.) 

* Demosthenes, Olynth. i. p. 13. 8. 13. 
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was in Thrace besieging Hermon Teichos; a place 60 page 
Chersonese,! that the Athenian possessions and colonis hiss eer 
la were threatened with considerable danger. So zre 

xcitement caused by this news, that a vote 
was immediately passed in the public assembly μεν γενεά 5 _— 22 
forty triremes, — to man it with Athenian .ΜᾳΝ a aS 
- wil “aise sixty talents by a airec eS ΘΨΨΕΟΝ 

pa eo wae ren to viiecal the armament. but betore 
ail could be surmounted, — before it could be 
e general aversion to personal service, what 
burthen of trierarchy 


peninsu 
was the alarm and e 


active steps wer 
the difficulties of det 
determined, amidst th 
eitizens should go abroad, and how the : i is 
1 messengers arrived from the C here 


id be distributed, — frest 
oie . llen sick, next that he 


; irs hil ad ta 
sonese, reporting first that Philip ha cate ai 
12 The last-mentioned report proved false ; 
actual fact, and seems to have been 
suspension ot his military 


was actually deac 
the sickness of Philip was an 
severe enough to cause a temporary 


: ᾿ ; — : 
rations. Though the opportunity became thus only the more 
Oper ~~, - 


τὰ ὡς — <a eae € ang 
2s. Olynth. iii. p. 29. 8. 5 (delivered in the latter half of 350 
Demosthenes, Olynth. it. p. <9 
ss ὑμῖ Gpa iTov ἢ τέταρτον 
ἀπηγγέλϑη Φίλιππος ὑμῖν ἐν Θράκῃ, τρὶ ἢ αρτι 
ἝΩ ι τότε τοίνυν μὴν μὲν ἣν Μαιμακτηριῶν, 


ΟἹ TELY “ TOALC OKWYV 
Α . . bac i + a I ( a p « le a to al J in Demo ne nes, 
ἢ ν] hraci iI { edit yn of 1 H ulluc SO st e 


4 y rQO )}} 25D > τ ᾿ Ὃ8- 
ς, 13) stands fixed to the date of November 352 B.c., on! 


ἔτος τουτὶ Hoai 


etc. 


Olynth. i. p. 13. 
sonably good grounds. sett te 
tt Ὶ -fortress called “pes 

Th: e town or fortress Ca ᾿ | | , ι ; 
ace The commentators identify it with Hpaiop, 


ov Tetyog was near to the ( her- 


es » doubted. ‘A 
onese, cannot be dou ’ ΜΕΝ : sree 
sntioned by Herodotus (iv. 90) as being near Perinthus. But thi vipa 
* : | i ‘ej is ite > ὡς ν᾽ 
th ss is open to much doubt. Ἡραῖον Teixo¢ 1s not quite the same 
Sela as the latter place very near to the Chersonese ; nor would 
‘Hoaiov ; nor Wé 16 lé é . ra sea. 
Philip be vet in a condition to provoke or menace so ΡΟΝ erful a 
᾿ ἕ i ry. XVI. ὃ ° 
rinthus — though he did so ten years afterwards. (Diodo ν πῶς 
I cannot think that we know where Ἡραῖον Teixog was situated ; 
that it was in Thrace, and near the Chersonese. a eee 
4 Demosthenes, Olynth. iii. p. 29,30. ὡς yap nyye : proton 
ἢ τεϑνεὼς (ἦλϑε γὰρ ἀμφότερα), etc These reports bat 1e . 7 br; 
c A ᾿ Φ δ . . ἅ οἵ i ipp ‘ : τ. 
* Phi are alluded to in the firs 
death of Philip in Thrace ι and chee ar 
The expedition of Philip threatening the pcre and weed — 
, i is ex tion, a 
ians whe sy first heard of this expedition, ι 
by the Athenians when they erating thee 
to in the first Philippic, p. 44. 5. 20. p. 51. 8. 46. καὶ po hgh ΡΝ tg 
πύϑησϑε Φίλιππον, ἐκεῖσε BonVeiv ψηφίζεσϑε, etc. e Ρ 


sieging ‘Hpaiov Τεῖχος, he was said to be ἐν Χεῤῥονησῳ 


ιππος ἀσϑενῶν 
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favorable for attacking Philip, yet the Athenian:, no longes 
spurred on by the fear of farther immediate danger, relapsed inte 
their former languor, and renounced or postponed their intended 
armament. After passing the whole ensuing summer in inaction 
they could only be prevailed upon, in the month of September 351, 
to despatch to Thrace a feeble force under the mercenary chief 
Charidemus ; ten triremes, without any soldiers aboard, and with 
no more than five talents in money.! 

At this time Charidemus was at the height of his popularity. 

I. was supposed that he could raise and maintain a mercenary 
band by his own ingenuity and valor. His friends confidently 
averred, before the Athenian assembly, that he was the only man 
capable of putting down Philip, and conquering Amphipolis.2 
One of these partisans, Aristokrates, even went 80 far as to seis 
pose that a vote should be passed ensuring inviolability to his 
person, and enacting that any one who killed him should be seized 
wherever found in the territory of Athens or her allies. This 
proposition was attacked judicially by an accuser named Euthy- 
kles, who borrowed a memorable discourse from the pen of 
Demosthenes. 

It was thus that the real sickness, and reported death, of Philip 
which ought to have operated as a stimulus to the Athenians b 
exposing to them their enemy during a moment of peculiar 4 
ness, proved rather an opiate exaggerating their chronic lethargy 
and cheating them into a belief that no farther efforts ie 
aeeded. ‘That belief appears to have been proclaimed ἢ , the 
ieading, best-known, and senior speakers, those who gave ime 
to the public assembly, and who were principally relied upon for 
advice. These men,— probably Eubulus at their head, and 
Phokion, so constantly named as general, along with ὍΝ τὰ 
either did not feel, or could not bring themselves to proclaim fe 
painful necessity of personal military service and increased taxi 
tion. Though repeated debates took place on the insults offered 
to Athens in her maritime dignity, and on the sufferings of those 


; Demosthenes, Olynth. iii. p. 30. s. 6. 
_ * Demosthenes cont. Aristokrat. p. 625. 5. 14. p. 682, 683. This oration 
Gelivered between Midsummer 352 and Midsummer 351 B. ¢., seems ta 
" ” 


bave been prior to November 352 B. c., when 
se f : the news 
that Philip was besieging Ἡραῖον Teizoc. icici 
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allies to whom she owed protection, — combined with accusations 
against the generals, and complaints of the inefficiency of such 
mercenary foreigners as Athens took into commission but never 
paid, — still, the recognized public advisers shrank from appeal to 
the dormant patriotism or personal endurance of the citizens. 
The serious, but indispensable, duty which they thus omitted, was 
performed for them by a younger competitor, far beneath them in 
established footing and influence, — Demosthenes, now about thirty 
years old, — in an harangue, known as the first Philippic. 

We have already had before us this aspiring man, as a public 
adviser in the assembly. In his first parliamentary harangue two 
years before,' he had begun to inculcate on his countrymen the 


1 T adopt the date accepted by most critics, on the authority of Dionysius 
of Halikarnassus, to the first Philippic; the archonship of Aristodemus 
352-351 B. oc. It belongs, I think, to the latter half of that year. 

The statements of Dionysius bearing on this oration have been much 
called in question ; to a certain extent, with good reason, in what he states 
about the sexth Philippic (ad Ammeum, p. 736). What he calls the szxth, is 
in reality the jifth in his own enumeration, coming next after the first Phi- 
lippic and the three Olynthiacs. To the Oratio De Pace, which is properly 
the sixth in his enumeration, he assigns no ordinal number whatever. What 
is still more perplexing — he gives as the initial words of what he calls the 
sixth Philippic, certain words which occur in the middle of the first Philip- 

sic, immediately after the financial scheme read by Demosthenes to the 
“eople, the words, “A μὲν ἡμείς, ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αϑηναῖοι, δεδυνήμεϑα εὑρεῖν, ταῦτ᾽ 
ἐστίν (Philipp i. p. 48). If this were correct, we should have to divide the 
first Philippic into two parts, and recognize the latter part (after the words 
ἃ μὲν ἡμεῖς) as a separate and later oration. Some critics, among them Dr 
Thirlwall, agree so far with Dionysius as to separate the latter part from 
the former, and to view it as a portion of some later oration. 1 follow the 
more common opinion, accepting the oration as one There is a confusion, 
either in the text or the affirmations, of Dionysius, which has never yet been, 
perhaps cannot be, satisfactorily cleared up. 

Béhnecke (in his Forschungen auf dem Gebiete der Attischen Redner, 
p. 222 seq.) has gone into a full and elaborate examination of the first Phi- 
lippic and all the controversy respecting it. He rejects the statement of 
Dionysius altogether. He considers that the oration as it stands now is one 
whole, but delivered three years later than Dionysius asserts: not in 351 
B.c., but in the Spring of 348 B.C., after the three Olynthiacs, and a little 
before the fall of Olynthus. He notices various chronological points (in my 
judgment none of them proving his point) tending to show that the ha- 
vengue cannot have been delivered so early as 351 B.C. But I think the 
sifficulty of supposing that the oration was spoken at so late a period of the 
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general lessen of energy and self-reliance, and to remind them of 
that which the comfort, activity, and peaceful refinement of Athe 
nian life, had a constant tendency to put out of sight :— That the 
City, as a whole, could not maintain her security and dignity 
against enemies, unless each citizen individually, besides his home 
duties, were prepared to take his fair share, readily and withor: 
evasion, of the hardship and cost of personal service abroad. 

But he had then been called upon to deal (in his discourse De 
Symmoriis) only with the contingency of Persian hostilities τ» 
possible indeed, yet neither near nor declared; he now renews 
the same exhortation under more pressing exigencies. He has te 
protect interests already suffering, and to repel dishonorable in- 
sults, becoming from month to month more frequent, from an in- 
defatigable enemy. Successive assemblies have peen occupied 
with complaints from sufferers, amidst a sentiment of unwonted 
chagrin and helplessness among the public — yet with no material 
comfort from the leading and established speakers; who content 
themselves with inveighing against the negligence of the meree- 
naries — taken into service by Athens but never paid— and with 
threatening to impeach the generals. The assembly, wearied by 
repetition of topics promising no improvement for the future, is 


convoked, probably to hear some farther instance of damage com- 
mitted by the Macedonian cruisers, when Demosthenes, breaking 
through the common formalities of precedence, rises first to ad- 
dress them. 


It had once been the practice at Athens, that the herald for- 
mally proclaimed, when a public assembly was opened —“ Who 
among the citizens above fifty years old wishes to speak? and af- 
ter them, which of the other citizens in his turn ?” 2. Though this old 
proclamation had fallen into disuse, the habit still remained, that 
speakers of advanced age and experience rose first after the de- 
bate had been opened by the presiding magistrates. But the re 
lations of Athens with Philip had been so often discussed, that all 
these men had already delivered their sentiments and exhausted 


Oiynthian war, and yet that nothing is said in it about that war, and next 
to nothing about Olynthus itself — is greater than any of those difficulties 
which Bohnecke tries to make good against the earlier date 
* Demosthenes, De Symmor p 182. s 18 
4Eschines cont. Ktesiphont. p. 366 


ee 
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their recommendations. “ Had their recommendations been good 
you need not have been now debating the same topic over again Ἢ 
— says Demostnenes, as an apology for standing forward out of 
his turn to produce his own views. | 
His views indeed were so new, so independent of party-sympa- 
thies or antipathies, and so plain-spoken in comments on the past 
as well as in demands for the future — that they would hardly 
have been proposed except by a speaker instinct with the ideal of 
the Periklean foretime, familiar to him from his study of Thucy 
dides. In explicit language, Demosthenes throws the blame of 
the publie misfortunes, not simply on the past advisers —_ gen- 
erals of the people, but also on the people themselves.° It is 
from this proclaimed fact that he starts, as his main ground of 
hope for future improvement. Athens contended formerly with 
honor against the Lacedemonians; and now also, she will ex: 
change disgrace for victory in her war against Philip, if her clti- 
zens individually will shake off their past inertness and negli- 
gence, each of them henceforward becoming ready to undertake 
his full share of personal duty in the common cause. Athens had 
undergone enough humiliation, and more than enough, to — 
her this lesson. She might learn it farther from her enemy Philip 
himself, who had raised himself from small beginnings, and 
heaped losses as well as shame upon her, mainly by his own per- 
sonal energy, perseverance, and ability; while the Athenian 
citizens had been hitherto so backward as individuals, and so un- 
prepared asa public, that even if a lucky turn of fortune were to 
hand over to them Amphipolis, they would be in no condition to 


1 Demosthen. Philipp. i. init. ....E/ μὲν περὲ καινοῦ τινὸς πράγματος 
προὐτίϑετο λέγειν, ἐπισχὼν ἂν ἕως οἱ πλεῖ στοι τῷ ν εἰ ωϑ ὅτων γνώ- 
μὴν ἀπεφήναντο... ,.ἔπειδὴ δὲ περὶ ὧν πολλάκις εἰρήκασιν οὗτοι πρότερον 
συμβαίνει καὶ νυνὶ σκοπεῖν, ἡγοῦμαι καὶ πρ or ος ἀνασ Ὰ ς εἰκότως 
ἂν συγγνώμης τυγχάνειν" εἰ γὰρ ἐκ τοῦ παρεληλυϑότος χρονον τὰ δέοντα οὐ- 
τοι συνεβούλευσαν, οὐδὲν ἂν ὑμᾶς viv ἔδει βουλεύεσϑαι. ! 

3 Demosthenes, Philippic i. p. 40,41. Ὅτι οὐδὲν τῶν δεόν τῶν 
ποιούντων ὑμῶν κακῶς τὰ πράγματα ἔχει" ἐπεί τοι, εἰ πάνϑ' ἃ προσῆκε 
«ραττόντων οὕτως εἶχεν, οὐδ' ἂν ἐλπὶς nv αὐτὰ βελτίω γενέσϑαι. ete. Again. 
p. 42. “Av τοίνυν καὶ ὑμεῖς ἐπὶ τῆς τοιαύτης ἐϑελῆσητε γενέσϑαι γνώμης 
νῦν, ἐπειδῆπερ οὐ πρότερον ....Kal παύσησϑε αὐτὸς μὲν οὐδὲξ 
ἕκαστος ποιήσειν ἐλπίζων, τὸν δὲ πλήσιον πάνϑ᾽ ὑπὲρ αὐτοῦ πράξειν, ete 

Compare the previous harangue, De Symmoriis, p. 182. 8. 18 
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seize it.! Should the rumor prove true, that this Philip were dead, 
they would soon make for themselves another Philip equally 
troublesome. 

After thus severely commenting on the past apathy of the citi 
g2ns, and insisting upon a change of disposition as indispensable. 
Demosthenes proceeds to specify the particular acts whereby aneh 
change ought to be manifested. He entreats them not to be 
startled by the novelty of his plan, but to hear him patiently te 
the end. It is the result of his own meditations; other Ἢ 
zens may have better to propose; if they have, he shall not be 
found to stand in their way. What is past, cannot be helned; 
nor is extemporaneous speech the best way of providing remedies 
for a difficult future.® ‘ 

He advises first, that a fleet of fifty triremes shall be immediate- 
ly put in readiness ; that the citizens shall firmly resolve te serve 
in person on board, whenever the occasion may require, and that 
triremes and other vessels shall be specially fitted out for half οἵ 
the horsemen of the city, who shall serve personally also. ‘This 
force is to be*kept ready to sail at a moment’s notice, and to meet 
Philip in any of his sudden out-marches—to Chersonesus, to 
Chermopyle, to Olynthus, ete. τ 

Secondly, that a farther permanent force shall be set on foot ime 
mediately, to take the aggressive, and carry on active continuous 
warfare against Philip, by harassing him in various points of his 
own country. ‘Two thousand infantry, and two hur : 
will be sufficient; but it is essential that one-fourth part — fivs 
hundred of the former and fifty of the latter —shall be citizens 


of Athens. The remainder are to be foreign mercenaries; ten 


i - > - ω . . - Γ Π τῆρῷ 
Demosthenes, Philippic i. p. 43. 5.156. ὡς δὲ viv ἔχετε, οὐδὲ διδόντων 
᾿ a ἢ : 5 z ; τῇ S ’ > VU ς at “, 
τῶν καιρῶν ᾿Αμφίπολιν δέξασϑαι δύναισϑ᾽ ἂν, ἀπηρτημένοι καὶ ταῖς παραπ 
κευαῖς καὶ ταῖς γνώμαις. ᾿ " 
2 > ῷ ana sis M =e Ν "» ᾽ 
Demosthenes, Philip. i. Ρ.44. ... ἐπειδὰν ἅπαντα ἀκούσητε, κρίνατε 
-- μὴ πρότερον προλαμβάνετε: μηδ᾽ ἂν ἐξ ἀρχῆς δοκῶ τινὶ καινὴν 
παρα σκενὴν λέγειν, ἀναβώλλειν μὲ τὰ πράγματα ἡγείσϑω" ob γὰρ οἱ ray? 
sa? τήμερον εἴποντες μάλεστα εἰς δέον λέγουσιν, ete 
ες Οἶμαι τοίνυν ἐγὼ ταῦτα λέ J 
yeev ἔχειν, μὴ κωλύων el τις ἄλλος ἐπαὶ 
λεταί τι. ee 
This deprecatory tone deserves notice, and the difficulty which the 
speaker anticipates in obtaining a hearing. Ν 
3 ΦΎ" . 2 
Demosthenes, Philipp. i. p. 44, 45. 
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swift sailing war triremes are also to be provided to protect the 
transports against the naval force of Philip. The citizens are to 
serve by relays, relieving each other ; every one for a time fixed 
beforehand, yet none for a very long time.! The orator then 
proceeds to calculate the cost of such a standing force for one year. 
He assigns to each seaman, and to each foot soldier, ten drachme 
per month, or two oboli per day; to each horseman, thirty 
drachme per month, or one drachma (six oboli) per day. Ne 
difference is made between the Athenian citizen and the foreign- 
er. The sum here assigned is not full pay, but simply the cost of 
each man’s maintenance. At the same time, Demosthenes pledges 
himself, that if thus much be furnished by the state, tle remain- 
der of a full pay (or as much again) will be made up by what 
the soldiers will themselves acquire in the war; and that too, 
without wrong done to allies or neutral Greeks. The total an- 
nual cost thus incurred will be ninety-two talents (= about £22,- 
000.) He does not give any estimate of the probable cost of his 
other armament, of fifty triremes; which are to be equipped and 
ready ata moment’s notice for emergencies, but not sent out on 
permanent service. 

His next task is, to provide ways and means for meeting such 
additional cost of ninety-two talents. Here he produces and 
reads to the assembly, a special financial scheme, drawn up in 
writing. Not being actually embodied in the speech, the scheme 
has been unfortunately lost; though its contents would help us 
materially to appreciate the views of Demosthenes.2 It must 
have been more or less complicated in its details; not a simple 
proposition for an eesphora or property-tax, which would have been 
announced in a sentence of the orator’s speech. 

Assuming the money, the ships, and the armament for perma- 
nent service, to be provided, Demosthenes proposes that a formal 
law be passed, making such permanent service peremptory ; the 
general in command being held responsible for the efficient em- 
ployment of the force.’ The islands, the maritime allies, and the 
commerce of the A2gean would then become secure; while the 


1} Demosthenes, Philipp. i. p. 45, 46. 

2 Demosthen. Philipp. i. p. 48,49. Ἃ δ᾽ ὑπάρξαι dei παρ᾽ ὑμῶν, ταῦτ᾽ 
ἐστὶν ἁγὼ γέγραφα. 

32 Demosthen. Philipp. i. p. 49. 8. 37. 
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profits of Philip from his captures at sea would be arrested.! The 
quarters of the armament might be established, during winter o¢ 
bad weather, in Skiathos, Thasos, Lemnos, or other adjoining is}- 
ands, from whence they could act at all times against Philip on his 
own coast; while from Athens it was difficult to arrive thithee 
either during the prevalence of the Etesian winds or during 
ais yg seasons usually selected by Philip for his ay 
The aggregate means of Athens (Demosthenes affirmed) ip 
men, money, ships, hoplites, horsemen, were greater than could 
~ found anywhere else. But hitherto they had never been prop- 
erly employed. The Athenians, like awkward pugilists, waited 
for Philip to strike, and then put up their hand to follow his blow 
They never sought to look him in the tace — nor to be ready with 
a good defensive system beforehand —nor to anticipate him in 
offensive operations. While their religious festivals, the Pana- 
thenaic, Dionysiac, and others, were not only celebrated with adie 
ly splendor, but prearranged with the most careful pains, so that 
nothing was ever wanting in detail at the moment of execution — 
their military force was left witiout organization or predetermined 
system. Whenever any new encroachment of Philip was made 
known, nothing was found ready te mect it ; fresh decrees vere to be 
voted, modified, and put in execution, for each special occasion ; 
the time for action was wasted in preparation, and before a aes 
could be placed on shipboard, the moment for execution had 
passed.* This practice of waiting for Philip to act offensively, 


* Demosthen. Philipp. i. p 49. 5. 38, 39 
Demosthenes, Philipp. i. p. 48,49. “The obstinacy and violence of 
the Etesian winds, in July and August, are well known to those who have 
had to struggle with them in the Augean during that season” (Colonel 
Leake, Travels in Northern Greece, vol. iy. ch. 42. p. 426) 
The Etesian winds, blowing from the north, made it difficult to reach 
Macedonia from Athens. 
Compare Demosthenes, De Rebus Chersonesi, p. 93. s. 14 
5 Demosthen. Philipp. i. p. 51. 5. 46 ἡμεῖς δὲ 
? pp. i. p. 51. s. 46. .... ὑμεὶς δὲ, πλείστην δύναμιν 
πάντων ἔχοντες, τριηρεις, ὁπλίτας, ἱππέας Ί 4 ΐ 
, ι ἴ "| ὁπλίτας, | TEAC, χρημάτων πρόσοδον, τούτων μὲν 
μέχρι τῆς τήμερον ἡμέρας οὐδενὶ πῶπο. -ἰς δέον τε κέγρησϑε 
ᾧ 2 . 7 s - » ᾿ - 2 
Demosthen. Philipp. i. p. 50. ἐν δὲ τοῖς περὶ τοῦ πολέμου ἄτακτα, ddt60 
θωτα, ἀόριστα. ἅπαντα. Τοιγαροῦν ἅμα ἀκηκόαμέν τι καὶ τριηράρχους catie 
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and then sending aid to the point attacked, was ruinous; the 
war must be carried on by a standing force put in motion before- 
hand.! 

To provide and pay such a standing force, is one of the maia 
points in the project of Demosthenes. The absolute necessity 
that it shall consist, in large proportion at least, of citizens, is 
another. Τὸ this latter point he reverts again and again, insisting 
that the foreign mercenaries — sent out to make their pay where or 
how they could, and unaccompanied by Athenian citizens — were 
at best useless and untrustworthy. They did more mischief to 
friends and allies, who were terrified at the very tidings of theit 
approach — than to the enemy.” The general, unprovided with 
funds to pay them, was compelled to follow them wherescever 
they chose to go, disregarding his orders received from the city. 
To try him afterwards for that which he could not help, was unprofit- 
able disgrace. But if the troops were regularly paid ; if, besides, 
a considerable proportion of them were Athenian citizens, theme 
selves interested in success, and inspectors of all that was done ; 
then the general would be found willing and able to attack the 
enemy with vigor —and might be held to a rigorous accountabil- 
ity, if he did not. Such was the only way in which the formidable 


and ever-growing force of their enemy Philip could be success. 


fully combated. As matters now stood, the inefficiency of Athe- 
s, that men might be tempted to 


aian operations was so ridiculou 
doubt whether Athens was really in earnest. Her chief military 


ταμεν, καὶ TOUTOLE ἀντιθοσεις ποιούμεϑα καὶ περὶ χρημάτων πόρον σκοπουμεν, 


etc. 
ει Demosthen. Philipp. i. p. 48, 49. δεῖ --- μὴ Bond ecace πολεμεῖν (ὑστεριοῦ» 
μὲν γὰρ ἁπάντων) ἀλλὰ παρασκευῇ συνεχεῖ καὶ δυνάμει. 

Compare his Oration De Rebus Chersonesi, p. 92. s. 11 

2 Demosthenes, Philippic i. p.46. 5.28. ἐξ οὗ δ᾽ αἰτὰ kad αὑτὰ τὰ ξενικὰ 
ὑμῖν στρατεύεται, τοὺς φίλους νικᾷ καὶ τοὺς συμμάχους, οἱ S ἐχϑροὶ μείζους 
τοῦ δέοντος γεγόνασι καὶ παρακύψαντα ἐπὶ τὸν τῆς πόλεως πόλεμον, πρὸς 
᾿Αρτάβαζον καὶ πανταχοῖ μᾶλλον οἴχεται πλέοντα, ὁ δὲ στρατηγὸς ἀκολουϑεὶῖ 
εἰκότως οὐ γὰρ ἔστιν ἄρχειν μὴ διδόντα μισϑόν. Τίοὺν κελεύω, τὰς προφά- 


σεις ἀφελεὶν καὶ του στρατηγοῦ καὶ τῶν στρατιωτῶν, μισϑὸν πορίσαντας καὶ 


στρατιωτας οἰκείους ὥσπερ ἐπόπτας τῶν στρατηγουμένων παρακαταστήσαν- 


τας. ete. 
p. 58. 8. 51. καὶ οἱ μὲν ἐχϑροὶ καταγε λῶσιν, οἱ δὲ σύμμαχοι τεϑνάσι τῷ 


ἄξει τοὺς τοιούτους ἀποστόλους, etc. 
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officers — her ter. generals, ten taxiarchs, ten phylarchs, and twe 
hipparchs, annually chosen — were busied only in the sffairs cf 
the city and in the showy religious processions. They left the 
real business of war to a foreign genaral named Menelaus.! Such 
a system was disgraceful. The honor of Athens ought to be 
maintained by her own citizens, both as generals and as soldiers 

Such are the principal features in the discourse called the First 
Philippic ; the earliest public harangue delivered by Demosthe- 
nes to the Athenian assembly, in reference to the war with Philip 
It is not merely a splendid piece of oratory, emphatic and forcible 
in its appeal to the emotions; bringing the audience by many dif- 
ferent roads, to the main conviction which the orator seeks to im- 
press ; profoundly animated with genuine Pan-hellenic patriotism, 
and with the dignity of that free Grecian world now threatened 
by a monarch from without. It has other merits besides, not less 
important in themselves, and lying more immediately within the 
scope of the historian. We find Demosthenes, yet only thirty 
years old —-- young in political life — and thirteen years before the 
battle of Chzroneia — taking accurate measure of the political 
relations between Athens and Philip; examining those relations 
during the past, pointing out how they had become every year 
more unfavorable, and foretelling the dangerous contingencies of 
the future, unless better precautions were taken; exposing with 
courageous frankness not only the past mismanagement of public 
men, but also those defective dispositions of the people themselves 
wherein such management had its root ; lastly, after fault found, 
adventuring ou his own responsibility to propose specific measures 
of correction, and urging upon reluctant citizens a painful imposi- 
tion of personal hardship as well as of taxation. We shall find 
him insisting on the same obligation, irksome alike to the leading 
politicians and to the people,? throughout all the Olynthiacs and 


: Demosthen. Philipp. i. p. 47. ἐπεὶ viv ye AéAwe ἐσϑ' ὡς χοώμεϑα τοὶς 
πράγμασι. 

* Demosthenes, Philippic i. p.54 5.58. Ἐγὼ μὲν οὖν οὔτ᾽ ἄλλοτε πώποτ. 
πρὸς χάριν εἱλόμην λέγειν, ὅ,τι ἂν μὴ καὶ συνοίσειν ὑμῖν πεπεισμένος ὦ, Vi 
τε ἃ γιγνώσκω πάνϑ'᾽ ἁπλῶς, οὐδὲν ὑποστειλάμενος, πεπαῤῥησίασμαι. ’EBov 
δόμην 0 ἂν, ὥσπερ ὅτι ὑμῖν συμφέρει τὰ βέλτιστα ἀκούειν oida, οὐτως εἰδέναι 
ϑυνοῖσον καὶ τῷ τὰ βέλτιστα εἰπόντ. πολλῷ γὰρ ἂν ἥδιον εἶπον. Νὺν δ᾽ ἐν 
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Phihppics. We note his warnings given at this early day, whens 
timely prevention would have been easily practicable; and hig 
superiority to elder politicians like Kubulus and Phokion, in pru- 
dent appreciation, in foresight, and in courage of speaking out un- 
palatable truths. More than twenty years after this period, when 
Athens had lost the game and was in her phase of humiliation, 
Demosthenes (in repelling the charges of those who imput 
ed her misfortune to his bad advice) measures the real extent 
to which a political statesman is properly responsible. The first 
of all things is —“ To see events in their beginnings — te discera 
tendencies beforehand, and proclaim them beforehand to others — 
to abridge as much as possible the rubs, impediments, jealousies, 
and tardy movements, inseparable from the march of a free city 
— and to infuse among the citizens harmony, friendly feelings, 
and zeal for the performance of their duties.”! The first Philip- 
pic is alone sufficient to prove, how justly Demosthenes lays claim 
to the merit of having “seen events in their beginnings” and given 
timely warning to his countrymen. It will also go to show, along 
with other proots hereafter to be seen, that he was not less honest and 
judicious in his attempts to fulfil the remaining portion of the 
statesman’s duty —- that of working up his countrymen to unani- 
mous and resolute enterprise; to the pitch requisite not merely 
for speaking and voting, but for acting and suffering, against the 
public enemy. 

We know neither the actual course, nor the concluding vote, of 
this debate, wherein Demosthenes tock a part so unexpectediy 
prominent. But we know that neither of the two positive mea 
gures which he recommends was carried into effect. The work- 
ing armament was not sent out, nor was the home-force, destined 
to be held in reserve for instant movement in case of emergency. 


ἀδήλοις οὖσι τοῖς ἀπὸ τούτων ἐμαυτῷ γενησομένοις, ὅμως ἐπὶ TH συνοίσειν 
ὑμῖν, ἂν πράξητε, ταῦτα πεπεῖσϑαι λέγειν αἱροῦμαι. 

* Demosthenes, De Corona, p. 808. 5. 306. ᾿Αλλὰ μὴν ὧν γ᾽ ἂν ὁ ῥῆτωρ 
ὁπεύϑυνος εἴη, πᾶσιν ἐξέτασιν λάμβανε: οὐ παραιτοῦμαι. Τίνα οὖν ἐστὶ 
vavta; ᾿Ιδεῖν τὰ πράγματα ἀρχομενα, καὶ προαισϑέσϑαι καὶ προειπεῖν τοῖς 
ἄλλοις Ταῦτα πέπρακταί μοι. Καὶ ἐτε τὰς ἑκασταχου βραδυτῆτας, ὄκνους, 
ἀγνοίας, φιλονεικίας, ἃ πολιτικὰ ταῖς πόλεσι πρόσεστιν ἀπάσαις καὶ avayKals 
ἁμαρτήματα, ταῦϑ᾽ ὡς εἰς ἐλάχιστα συστεῖλαι. καὶ τοὐνάντιον εἰς ὁμόνοιαν 
καὶ φιλίαν καὶ Tow τὰ δέοντα ποιεὲν ὁρμὴν πρατρέψαι. 

27* 
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ever got ready. It was not until the following month of Septem» 
ber (the oration being delivered some time in the first half of 351 
B. C.), that any actual force was sent against Philip; and even 
then nothing more was done than to send the mercenary chief 
Charidemus to the Chersonese, with ten triremes, and five talents 
in money, but no soldiers! Nor is there any probability that 
Demosthenes even obtained a favorable vote of the assembly ; 
though strong votes against Philip were often passed without being 
ever putin execution afterwards.2 

Demosthenes was doubtless opposed by those senior statesmen 
whose duty it would have been to come forward themselves with 
the same propositions assuming the necessity to be undeniable. 
But what ground was taken in opposing him, we do not know. 
There existed at that time in Athens a certain party or section 
who undervalued Philip as an enemy not really formidable — far 
less formidable than the Persian king. The reports of Persian 
force and preparation, prevalent two years before when Demos- 
thenes delivered his harangue on the Symmories, seem still te 
have continued, and may partly explain the inaction again Philip, 
Such reports would be magnified, or fabricated, by another Athe- 
nian party much more dangerous; in communication with, and 


probably paid by, Philip himself. To this party Demosthenes 
makes his earliest allusion in the first Philippic,t and reverts to 
them on many occasions afterwards. We may be very certain 
that there were Athenian citizens serving as Philip’s secret agents, 
though we cannot assign their names. It would be not less his interest 


* Demosthenes Olynth. iii. p. 29. 5. 5. 

? Demosthenes, Philipp. i. p. 48. s 34; Olynth. ii. p.21. s.12; Olynth. iii. 
p. 29. 8. 5. Ρ. 32. s.16; De Rhodiorum Libertate, p.190. s.1. And not 
merely votes against Philip, but against others also, remained either unexee 
euted or inadequately executed (Demosthenes, De Republica Ordinanda. 
p. 175, 176). 

* Demosthen. De Rhodior. Libertat. Ρ. 197. 8.31. 690 δ' ὑμὼν ἐνίους 
Φιλίππου μὲν ὡς ἄρ᾽ οὐδενὸς ἀξίου πολλάκις ὀλιγωροῦντας, βασιλέα δ' ὡς ἰσ- 
χυρὸν ἐχϑρὸν οἷς ἂν προέληται φοβουμένους. Eid? τὸν μὲν 
οὐκ ἀμυνούμεϑα, τῷ δὲ ὡς φοβερῷ πανϑ' ὑπείξομεν, 
τάξομεϑα ; 

This oration was delivered in 351 
Philippic. 

* Demosthenes, Philipp. i. p. 45. s. 21; Olynthiac ii. p 19. 5. 4, 
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to purchase such auxiliaries, than to employ paid spies in his 
operations of war:! while the prevalent political antipathies at 
Athens, coupled with the laxity of public morality in rewire, 
would render it perfectly practicable to obtain suitable iastru 

ments. That not only at Athens, but also at Amphipotis, Poti- 
ἄτα, Olynthus and elsewhere, Philip achieved his SUCCESSES, perty 
by purchasing corrupt partisans among the leaders of his cnamnien 
— is an assertion so intrinsically probable, that we may readily 
believe it, though advanced chiefly by unfriendly witnesses. ‘Such 
corruption alone, indeed, would not have availed him, but it was 
eminently useful when combined with well-employed force apd 


military genius. 


CHAPTER LXXXVIII. 


EUBOIC AND OLYNTHIAN WARS. 


Ir even in Athens, at the date of the first Philippic of Demose 
thenes, the uneasiness about Philip was considerable. much more 
serious had it become among his neighbors the Olynthians. He 
had gained them over, four years betore, by transferring to them 
the territory of Anthemus — and the still more imiportant — 
of Potide, captured by his own arms from Athens. Grateful 
for these cessions, they had become his allies in his war with 
Athens, whom they hated on every ground. But a material 
change had since taken place. Since the loss of Methone, Athens, 
expelled from the coast of Thrace and Macedonia, had ceased to 
be a hostile neighbor, or to inspire alarm to the Olynthians ; while 
the immense increase in the power of Philip, combined with his 
ability and ambi‘ion alike manifest, had overlaid their gratitude 
for the past by a sentiment of fear for the future. It was but teo 


} Compare the advice of the Thebans to Mardonius in 479 B. c.— during 
the Persian invasion of Greece (Herodot. ix. 2). 
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clear that a prince who stretched his encroaching arms in all 
directions—to Thermopyle, to Illyria, and to Thrace — would 
not long suffer the fertile peninsula between the Thermaic and 
Strymonic gulfs to remain occupied by free Grecian communities. 
Accordingly, it seems that after the great victory of Philip in 
Thessaly over the Phokians (in the first half of 352 B. c.), the 
Olynthians manifested their uneasiness by seceding from alliance 
with him against Athens. They concluded peace with that city, 
ani manifested such friendly sentiments that an alliance began to 
be thought possible. This peace seems to have been concluded 
before November 352 B. c.! 

Here was an important change of policy on the part of the 
Olynthians. Though they probably intended it, not as a measure 
of hostility against Philip, but simply as a precaution to ensure to 
themselves recourse elsewhere in case of becoming exposed to 
his attack, it was not likely that he would either draw or recog- 
nize any such distinction. He would probably consider that by 
the cession of Potidzea, he had purchased their cooperation against 
Athens, and would treat their secession as at least making an end 
to all amicable relations. 

A few months afterwards (at the date of the first Philippic2) 
we find that he, or his soldiers, had attacked, and made sudden 
excursions into their territory, close adjoining to his own. 

In this state of partial hostility, yet without proclaimed or vig- 
orous war, matters seem to have remained throughout the year 
351 8. c. Philip was engaged during that year in his Thracian 
expedition, where he fell sick, so that aggressive enterprise waa 


' Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 656. p. 129. ἐκεῖνοι (Olynthians) ἕως 
μὲν ἑώρων αὐτὸν (Philip) τηλικοῦτον ἡλίκος ὧν πιστὸς ὑπηρχε, σύμμαχοΐ τε 
ἦσαν, καὶ δι᾽ ἐκεῖνον ἡμῖν ἐπολέμουν" ἐπειδὴ δὲ εἶδον μείζω τῆς πρὸς αὐτοὺς 
πίστεως γιγνόμενον .... ὑμᾶς, od¢ ἴσασιν ἁπάντων ἀνϑρώπων ἧδιστ᾽ ἂν καὶ 
τοὺς ἐκείνου φίλους καὶ αὐτὸν τὸν Φίλιππον ἀποκτείναντας, φίλους πεποίηνται, 
φασὶ δὲ καὶ συμμώχους ποιήσεσϑαι. 

We know from Dionysius that this oration was delivered between Mid- 
summer 352 Β. c. and Midsummer 351 Bs. c. I have already remarked thag 
it must have been de'ivered, in my judgment, before the month Memakte- 
rion (November) 352 B. c. 

* Demosthenes, Philippic i. p. 44. s. 2) ἐπὶ τὰς ἐξαίφνης ταύτας amd 
τῆς οἰκείας χώρας αὐτοῦ στρατείας, εἰς Πύλας καὶ Χεῤῥόνησον καὶ Ὄλυνϑον 
καὶ ὅποι βούλεται. 
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for the time suspended. Meanwhile the Athenians seem to have 
proposed to Olynthus a scheme of decided alliance against Philip.! 
But the Olynthians had too much to fear from him, to become 
themselves the aggressors. ‘They still probably hoped that he 
might find sufficient enemies and occupation elsewhere, among 
Thracians, Illyrians, Pzonians, Arymbas and the Epirots, and 
Athenians ;2 at any rate, they would not be the first to provoke a 
contest. This state of reciprocal mistrust? continued for several 
months, until at length Philip began serious operations against 
them; not very long after his recovery from the sickness in 
Thrace, and seemingly towards the middle of 350 Β. c.;4 a little 
before the beginning of Olympiad 107, 3. 

It was probably during the continuance of such semi-hostile re- 
lations that two half-brothers of Philip, sons of his father Amyntas 
by another mother, sought and obtained shelter at Olynthus. 
They came as his enemies; for he had put to death already one 
of their brothers, and they themselves only escaped the same fate 
by flight. Whether they had committed any positive act to pro- 


1 Demosthenes, Olynthiac i. p.11.s.7......vuv? yap,6 πάντες Edpva- 
Aovv τέως, ᾿Ολυνϑίους ἐκπολεμῆσαι δεῖν Φιλίππῳ, γέγονεν 
αὐτόματον, καὶ ταῦϑ᾽ ὡς ἂν ὑμῖν μάλιστα σύμφεροι. Ei μὲν γὰρ ὑφ᾽ ὑμῶν 
πεισϑέντες ἀνείλοντο τὸν πόλεμον, σφαλεροὶ σύμμαχοι καὶ μέχρι του ταυτ᾽ ἂν 
ἐγνωκότες ἤσαν ἴσως, etc. 

Compare Olynth. iii. p. 80. 5. 9. and p. 32. 8.18. οὐχ οὗς, εἰ πολεμῆσαιεν, 
ἑτοίμως σώσειν ὑπισχνούμεϑα, οὗτοι νῦν πολεμοῦνται, 

3 Demosthen. Olynth.i. Ρ. 18. 8. 18. 

3 Demosthen. Olynth. iii. p. 30. s. 8. οὔτε Φίλιππος ἐϑάῤῥει τούτους, οὐϑ 
οὗτοι Φίλιππον, .οἴο. 

4 Demosthen. Olynth. i. p. 13. 8.13... ἠσϑένησε" πάλιν paioac οὐκ ἐπὶ 
τὸ ῥᾳϑυμεῖν ἀπέκλινεν, ἀλλ᾽ εὐθὺς ᾿Ολυνϑίοις ἐπεχείρησεν. 

What length of time is denoted by the adverb εὐϑὺς, must of course be 
matter of conjecture. If the expression had been found in the Oration De 
Oorona, delivered twenty years afterwards, we might have construed εὐϑὺς 
very loosely. But it occurs here in an oration delivered probably in the lat- 
‘er half of 350 B. c., but certainly not later than the first half of 348 B. α 
Accordingly, it is hardly reasonable to assign to the interval here designated 
by εὐϑὺς (that between Philip’s recovery and his serious attack upon the 
Olynthians) a longer time than six months. We shculd then suppose this 
attack to have been commenced about the last quarter of Olymp. 107, 2; of 
in the first half of 350 B.c. This is the view of Bohnecke, and, 1 think 
very probable (Forschungen, p. 211). 
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voke his wrath, we are not informed ; but such tragedies were not 
unfrequent in the Macedonian regal family. While Olynthus waa 
friendly and grateful to Philip, these exiles would not have resorted 
thither ; but they were now favorably received, and may pernape 
have held out hopes that in case of war they could raise a Mace- 
donian party against Philip. ‘To that prince, the reception of his 
fugitive enemies served as a plausible pretence for war — which 
he doubtless would under all circumstances have prosecuted ~ 
against Olynthus ; and it seems to have been so put forward in his 
public declarations.! 

But Philip, in accomplishing his conquests, knew well how te 
blend the influences of deceit and seduction with those of arms, 
and to divide or corrupt those whom he intended to subdue. ‘To 
such insidious approaches Olynthus was in many ways open. The 
power of that city consisted, in great part, in her position as chief 
of a numerous confederacy, including a large proportion, though 
probably not all, of the Grecian cities in the peninsula of Chalki- 
diké. Among the different members of such a confederacy, there 
was more or less of dissentient interest or sentiment, which acci- 
dental circumstances might inflame so as to induce a wish for separ 
ration. In each city moreover, and in Olynthus itself, there were 
ambitious citizens competing for power, and not scrupulous as to 
the means whereby it was to be acquired or retained. In each 
tf them, Philip could open intrigues, and enlist partisans ; in some, 
‘ke would probably receive invitations to doso; for the greatness 
οἵ his exploits, while it inspired alarm in some quarters, raised 
‘opes among disappointed and jealous minorities. If, through 
such predisposing circumstances, he either made or found partisans 
and traitors in the distant cities of Peloponnesus, much more was 
this practicable for him in the neighboring peninsula of Chalki- 
diké. Olynthus and the other cities were nearly all contermin- 
ous with the Macedonian territory, some probably with boundaries 
mot clearly settled. Perdikkas II. had given to the Olynthiang 


> Justin, viii. 3; Orosius, iii. 12. Justin states this as the cause of the at- 
tack made by Philip on Olynthus — which I do not believe. But I see no 
ground for doubting the fact itself —or for doubting that Philip laid hold 
of it as a pretext. He found the half-brothers in Olynthus when the city was 
taken, and put both of them to death. 
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gat the beginning of the Peloponnesian war!) a portion of his 
territory near the Lake Bolbé: Philip himself had given to them 
the district of Anthemus. Possessed of so much neighboring 
land, he had the means, with little loss to himself, of materially 
favoring or enriching such individual citizens, of Olynthus or 
other cities, as chose to promote his designs. Besides direct 
bribes, where that mode of proceeding was most effective, he 
could grant the right of gratuitous pasture to the flocks and herds 
of one, and furnish abundant supplies of timber to another. Mas- 
ter as he now was of Amphipolis and Philippi, he could at plea- 
sure open or close to them the speculations of the gold mines of 
Mount Pangzeus, for which they had always hankered.? If his 
privateers harassed even the powerful Athens, and the islands 
under her protection, much more vexatious would they be to his 
neighbors in the Chalkidic peninsula, which they as it were en- 
circled, from the Thermaic Gulf on one side to the Strymonic 
Gulf on the other. Lastly, we cannot doubt that some individuals 
in these cities had found it profitable to take service, civil or mil- 
itary, under Philip, which would supply him with correspondents 
and adherents among their friends and relatives. 

It will thus be easily seen, that with reference to Olynthus and 
her confederate cities, Philip had at his command means of private 
benefit and annoyance to such an extent, as would ensure to him 
the cooperation of ἃ venal and traitorous minority in each ; such 
minority of course blending its proceedings, and concealing its 


murposes, among the standing political feuds of the place. These 


means however were only preliminary to the direct use of the 
sword. His seductions and presents commenced the work, but 
his excellent generalship and soldiers — the phalanx, the hypas- 
piste, and the cavalry, all now brought into admirable training 
during the ten years of his reign — completed it. 

Though Demosthenes in one passage goes so far as to 3ay that 
Philip rated his established influence so high as to expect to in- 
corporate the Chalkidic eonfederacy in his empire without serious 
difficulty and without even real war’— there is ground for be: 


’ Thucyd. i. 58. 
2 Demosthenes, Fals. Leg. p. 425, 426; Xenophon, Hellen. v. 2. 17 


® Demosthenes, Olynth. i. p.15. 8. 22. οὔτ᾽ ἂν ἐξήνεγκε τὸν πολεμον wore 
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lieving that he encountered strenuous resistance, avenged by ar 
measured rigors after the victory. The two years and a halt 
between Midsummer 350 Bs. c., and the commencement of 347 
B.C. (the two last years of Olympiad 107 and the nine first 
months of Olympiad 108), were productive of phenomena more 
terror-striking than anything in the recent annals of Greece. 
No less than thirty-two free Grecian cities in Chalkidiké were taken 
and destroyed, the inhabitants being reduced to slavery, by Phil- 
ip Among them was Olynthus, one of the most powerful, flour- 
ishing, ard energetic members of the Hellenic brotherhood ; Ap- 
ollonia, whose inhabitants would now repent the untoward ocbsti- 
nacy of their fathers (thirty-two years before) in repudiating 5 
generous and equal confederacy with Olynthus, and invoking 
Spartan aid to revive the falling power of Philip’s father, Amyn- 
tas; and Stageira, the birth-place of Aristotle. ‘The destruction 
of thirty-two free Hellenic communities in two years by a foreign 
prince, was a calamity the like of which had never occurred since 
the suppression of the Ionic revolt and the invasion of Xerxes. 
I have already recounted in a previous chapter! the manifesta 
tion of wrath at the festival of the ninety-ninth Olympiad (394 
B. C.) against the envoys of the elder Dionysius of Syracuse, who 
had captured and subverted five or six free Hellenic communities 
in Italy and Sicily. Far more vehement would be the senti- 
ment of awe and terror, after the Olynthian war, against the 
Macedonian destroyer of thirty-two Chalkidic cities. We shal 
find this plainly indicated in the phenomena immediately suc- 
ceeding. We shall see Athens terrified into a peace alike dis- 
honorable and improvident, which even Demosthenes does not 
venture to oppose ; we shall see A®schines passing out of a fres 
spoken Athenian citizen into a servile worshipper, if not a paid 
agent, of Philip: we shall observe Isokrates, once the champion 
of Pan-hellenic freedom and integrity, ostentatiously proclaimimg 
Philip as the master and arbiter of Greece, while persuading him 
ai the same time to use his power well for the purpose of conquer- 


τοῦ ov ἐκεῖνος, εἰ πολεμεῖν ῳφήϑη δεήσειν αὐτὸν, GAA’ ὡς ἐπιὼν ἅπαντα τότε 
ἤλπιζε τὰ πράγματα ἀναιρήσεσϑαι, κᾷἄτα διέψευσται. Τοῦτο δὴ πρῶτον abrds 
ψαράττει παρὰ γνώμην γεγονὸς, etc. 

" See ch. Ixxxiii. p. 35 of this Volume 
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ing Persia. These were terrible times; suitably illustrated in 
their cruel details by the gangs of enslaved Chalkidic Greeks of 
both sexes, seen passing even into Peloponnesus ! as the property 
of new grantees who extolled the munificence of the donor Philip ; 
and suitably ushered in by awful celestial signs, showers of fire and 
blood falling from the heavens to the earth, in testimony of the 
wrath of the gods.” 

While, however, we make out with tolerable clearness the gen- 
eral result of Philip’s Olynthian war, and the terror which it 
struck into the Grecian mind — we are not only left without infor- 
mation as to its details, but are even perplexed by its chronology. 
I have already remarked, that though the Olynthians had con- 
tracted such suspicions of Philip, even before the beginning of 


! De mosthenes, Fals. Leg. p. 439. Aéschines himself met a person named 
Atrestidas followed by one of these sorrowful troops. We may be sure that 
this case was only one among many. 

2 Pliny, H.N. ii. 27. “ Fit et coeli ipsius hiatus, quod vocant chasma. 
Fit et sanguinea specie (quo nihil terribilius mortalium timori est) incendium 
ad terras cadens inde; sicut Olympiadis centesime septime anno tertio, cum 
rex Philippus Graciam quateret. Atque ego hec statis temporibus naturss, 
ut cetera, arbitror existere ; non (ut plerique) variis de causis, quas ingenio- 
rum acumen excogitat. Quippe ingentium malorum fuere proenuntia; sed ea 
accidisse non quia hee facta sunt arbitror, verum hac ideo facta, quia inca- 
sura erant illa: raritate autem occultam eorum esse rationem, ideoque non 
sicut exortus supra dictos defectusque et multa alia nosci.” 

The precision of this chronological note makes it valuable. Olymp. 107, 
3— corresponds to the year between Midsummer 350 and Midsummer 349 
B. C. 

Taylor, who cites this passage in his Prolegomena ad Demosthenem (ap 
Reiske Oratt. Gr. vol. viii. p. 756), takes the liberty, without any manuscript 
authority, of altering tertio into quarto; which Bohnecke justly pronounces 
to be unreasonable (Forschungen, p. 212). The passage as it stands is an 
evidence, not merely to authenticate the terrific character of the time, but 
also to prove, among other evidences, that the attack of Philip on the Olyn- 
thians and Chalkidians began in 350-349 B. c. — not in the following Olym- 
pic year, or in the time after Midsummer 349 B. Cc. 

Bohnecke (Forschungen, p. 201-221) has gone into an examination of the 
dates and events of this Olynthian war, and has arranged them in a man- 
ner different from any preceding critic. His examination is acute and in. 
structive, including however some reasonings of little force or pertinence 
I follow him generally, in placing the beginning of the Olynthian war, and 
the Olynthiacs of Demosthenes, before Olymp. 107, 4. This is the best opin 
ion which I can form, on matters lamentably unattested and uncertain. 
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351 B. C., as to induce them to make peace with his enemy Athens 
— they had nevertheless, declined the overtures of Athens for a 
closer alliance, not wishing to bring upon themselves decided hos- 
tility from so powerful a neighbor, until his aggressions should be- 
come such as to leave them no choice. We have no precise in- 
formation as to Philip’s movements after his operations in Thrace 
and his sickness in 351 B. c. But we know that it was not in his 
nature to remain inactive; that he was incessantly pushing his 
ecnquests ; and that no conquest could be so important to him as 
that of Olynthus and the Chalkidic peninsula. Accordingly, we 
are not surprised to find, that the Olynthian and Chalkidian con- 
federates became the object of his direct hostility in 350 B. c. 
He raised pretences for attack against one or other of these cities 
separately ; avoiding to deal with the confederacy as a whole, 
and disclaiming, by special envoys,! all purposes injurious te 
Olynthus. 

Probably the philippizing party in that city may have dwelt 
upon this disclaimer as satisfactory, and given as many false as- 
surances about the purposes of Philip, as we shall find Eschines 
hereafter uttering at Athens. But the general body of citizens 
were not so deceived. Feeling that the time had come when it 
was prudent to close with the previous Athenian overtures, they 
gent envoys to Athens to propose alliance and invite cooperation 
against Philip. Their first propositions were doubtless not couched 
‘a the language of urgency and distress. They were not as yet 
‘a any actual danger; their power was great in reality, and esti- 
mated at its full value abroad ; moreover, as prudent diplomatists, 
vney would naturally overstate their own dignity and the magni- 
tude of what they were offering. Of course they would ask for 
Athenian aid to be sent to Chalkidiké — since it was there tha. 
the war was being carried on; but they would ask for aid in m- 
der to act energetically against the common enemy, and repress 


' Demosth. Philipp. iii. p 113. That Philip not only attacked, but even 
sa ined, the thirty-two Chalkidic cities, before he marched directly and 
finasly to assail Olynthus—is stated in the Fragment of Kallisthenes ap 
Siobeum, Eclog. Tit. vii. p. 92. 


Kallisthenes, whose history is lost, was a native of Olynthus, born a few 
years before the capture of the city. 
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the growth of his power — not to avert immediate danger menac 
mg lynthus. 

{here needed no discussion to induce the Athenians to accept 
this alliance. It was what they had long been seeking, and they 
willingly closed with the proposition. Of course they also prom- 
ised — what indeed was almost involved in the acceptance — to 
send a force to cooperate against Philip in Chalkidike. On this 
first recognition of Olynthus as an ally —or perhaps shortly af 
terwards, but before circumstances had at all changed — Demos- 
thenes delivered his earliest Olynthiac harangue. Of the three 
memorable compositions so denominated, the earliest is, in my 
judgment, that which stands second in the edited order. Their 
true chronological order has long been, and still is, matter of con- 
troversy ; the best conclusion which I ean form, is that the first 
and the second are erroneously placed, but that the third is really 
the latest ;! all of them being delivered during the six or seven 
last months of 350 B. C. 

In this his earliest advocacy (the speech which stands printed 
as the second Olynthiac,) Demosthenes insists upon the advan- 
tageous contingency which has just turned up for Athens, through 
the blessing of the gods, in the spontaneous tender of so valuable 
en ally. He recommends that aid be despatched to the new ally ; 
the most prompt and effective aid will please him the best. But 
this recommendation is contained in a single sentence, in the mid- 
dle of the speech; it is neither repeated a second time, nor em- 
phatically insisted upon, nor enlarged by specification of quantity 
or quality of aid to besent. No allusion is made to necessities or 
«anger of Olynthus, nor to the chance that Philip might conquer 
the town; still less to ulterior contingencies, that Philip, if he did 
conquer it, might carry the seat of war from his own coasts to 
those of Attica. On the contrary, Demosthenes adverts to the 
power of the Olynthians — to the situation of their territory, close 
on Philip’s flanks —to their fixed resolution that they will never 
again enter into amity or compromise with him — as evidences how 


' Some remarks will be found on the order of the Olynthiacs, in an Ap- 
pendix to the present chapter. 

It must be understood that I always speak of the Olynthiacs as first, 
second, and third, according to the common and edited order, though i 
cannot adopt that order as correct. 
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valuable their alliance will prove to Athens; enabling her to 
prosecute with improved success the war against Phi'ip, and to 
retrieve the disgraceful losses breught upon her by previous re- 
missness. The main purpose of the orator is to inflame his coun- 
trymen into more hearty and vigorous efforts for the prosecution 
of this general war ; while to furnish aid to the Olynthians, is only 
δι secondary purpose, and a part of the larger scheme. “TI shall 
not (says the orator) expatiate on the formidable power of Philip 
as an argument to urge you .o the performance of your public 
duty. That would be too much both of compliment to him and of dis- 
paragement to you. I should, indeed, myself have thought him 
truly formidable, if he had achieved his present eminence by 
means consistent with justice. But he has aggrandized himself, 
partly through your negligence and improvidence, partly by trea- 
cherous means — by taking into pay corrupt partisans at Athens, 
and by cheating successively Olynthians, Thessalians, and all his 
other allies. These allies, having now detected his treachery, are 
deserting him; without them, his power will crumble away. 
Moreover, the Macedonians themselvés have no sympathy with 
his personal ambition; they are fatigued with the labor imposed 
upon them by his endless military movements, and impoverished 
by the closing of their ports through the war. His vaunted offi- 
cers are men of worthless and dissolute habits; his personal com- 
panions are thieves, vile ministers of amusement, outcasts from 
our cities. His past good fortune imparts to all this real weak- 
ness a fallacious air of strength; and doubtless his good fortune 
has been very great. But the fortune of Athens, and her title te 
the benevolent aid of the gods is still greater —if only you, 
Athenians, will do your duty. Yet here you are, sitting still, do- 
ing nothing. The sluggard cannot even command his friends to 
work for him — much less the gods. I do not wonder, that Philip, 
always in the field, always in movement, doing everything for him- 
self, never letting slip an opportunity — prevails over you who 
merely talk, inquire, and vote, without action. Nay — the con- 
trary would be wonderful — if under such circumstances, he had 
mot been the conqueror. But what I do wonder at is, that you 
Athenians — who in former days contended for Pan-hellenic free« 
dom against the Lacedemonians — who, scorning unjust aggran 
dizement for yourselves, fought in person and lavished your sub 
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stance to protect the rights of other Greeks —that you now 
ehrink from personal service and payment of money for the de- 
fence of your own possessions. You, who have so often reacued 
others, can now sit still after having lost so much of your own: 
I wonder you do not look back to that conduct of yours which has 
brought your affairs into this state of ruin, and ask yourselves how 
they can ever mend, while such conduct remains unchanged. ἔς 
was much easier at first to preserve what we once had, than te 
recover it now that it is lost; we have nothing now left to lose — 
we have everything to recover. This must be done by ourselves, 
and at once; we must furnish money, we must serve in person by 
turns; we must give our generals means to do their work weil, 
and then exact from them a severe account afterwards — which 
we cannot do so loug as we ourselves will neither pay nor serve. 
We must correct that abuse which has grown up, whereby partie 
cular symmories in the state combine to exempt themselves from 
burdensome duties, and to cast them all unjustly upon others. We 
must not only come forward vigorously and heartily, with person 
and with money, but each man must embrace faithfully his fair 
share of patriotic obligation.” 

Such are the main points of the earliest discourse delivered by 
Demosthenes on the subject of Olynthus. In the mind of mod- 
ern readers, as in that of the rhetor Dionysius,’ there is an uk 
conscious tendency to imagine that these memorable pleadings 
must have worked persuasion, and to magnify the efficiency of 
their author as an historical and directing person. but there ams 
no facts to bear out such an impression. Demosthenes was stili 
comparatively a young man — thirty-one years of age; admires 
indeed for his speeches and his compositions written to be sposes 
by others ;2 but as yet not enjoying much practical influence. is 


Dionys. Hal. ad Amme. p. 736. μετὰ yap ἄρχοντω Καλλίμαγον, ἐφ᾽ οὗ 
τὰς εἰς "OAvv8ov βοηϑείας ἀπέστειλαν ᾿Αϑηναῖοι, πεισϑέντες ὑπὸ An- 
ως ηϑένους, ete. 

He connects the three Olynthiacs of Demosthenes, with the three Athe- 
ὨΙΆ armaments sent to Olynthus in the year following Midsummer 349 Β. Ο. 
for which armaments he had just before cited Philochorus. 

? This is evident from the sneers of Meidias. see the oration of Demos 
thenes cont. Meidiam, p 575,576. (svoken m the year following — 349-343 
B. 0.) 

I observe, not without regret, that Demosthenes himself is not ashamed 
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is moreover certain — to his honor — that he described and mea- 
sured foreign dangers before they were recognized by ordinary 
politicians ; that he advised a course, energetic and salutary im 
deed, but painful for the people to act upon, and disagreeable for 
recognized leaders to propose ; that these leaders, such as Eubu- 
lus and others, were accordingly adverse to him. The tone of 
Demosthenes in these speeches is that of one who feels that he is 
contending against heavy odds — combating an habitual and deep- 
seated reluctance. He is an earnest remonstrant — an Opposition 
speaker — contributing to raise up gradually a body of public 
sentiment and conviction which ultimately may pass into act. 
His rival Eubulus is the ministerial spokesman, whom the major- 
ity, both rich and poor, followed ; a man not at all corrupt (so far 
as we know), but of simple conservative routine, evading all 
painful necessities and extraordinary precautions ; conciliating 
the rich by resisting a property-tax, and the general body of citi- 
zens by refusing to meddle with the Thedric expenditure. 

The Athenians did not follow the counsel of Demosthenes 
They accepted the Olynthian alliance, but took no active step to 
cooperate with Olynthus in the war against Philip.! Such un- 
aappily was their usual habit. The habit of Philip was the op- 
posite. We need no witness to satisfy us, that he would not 
slacken in his attack — and that in the course of a month or two, 
he would master more than one of the Chalkidie cities, perhaps 
defeating the Olynthian forces also. The Olynthians would dis- 
cover that they had gained nothing by their new allies; while the 


vo put the like sneers into the mouth of a client speaking before the Dikas- 
tery — against Lakritus —“ this very clever man, who has paid ten mings 
to [sokrates for a course of rhetoric, and thinks himself able to talk you 
over as he pleases,” οἷς. (Demosth. adv Lakrit p 938) 

' An orator of the next generation (Deinarchus cont. Demosthen. p. 102. 
8.99) taunts Demesthenes as a mere opposition-talker, in contrast with the 
excellent administration of the finances and marine under Eubulus — ποίας 
yap τριήρεις εἰσὶ κφτεσκευασμεναι διὰ τοῦτον (Demosthenes) ὥσπερ ἐπὶ Εὐ- 
ϑούλου, τῇ πόλει. ἣ ποῖοι νεώσοικοι TOVTOV πολιτευομένου γεγονασι, The 
administration of Pubulus must have left a creditable remembrance, to be 
thus cited afterwar 18. 

See Theopompus ap Harposr. vy Εὔρουλος. Plutarch, Reipubl. Gerend. 


Precept. p 812 Compare also Demosth Fals Leg. p 435, and Aschines 
adv. Ktesiph « 47. 9. 11. 
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: phitippizing party among themselves would take advantage of the 


remissness of Athens to depreciate her promises as worthless or 
insincere, and to press for accommodation with the ine ape 
Complaints would presently reach Athens, brought by fresh eB- 
voys from the Olynthians, and probably also from the Chalkidians, 
who were the greatest sufferers by Philip's arms. ‘They would 
naturally justify this renewed application by expatiating on the 
victorious progress of Philip; they would now call for ail 
more urgently, and might even glance at the possibility of Philip's 
conquest of Chaikidiké. It was in this advanced stage of the 
proceedings that Demosthenes again exerted himself in the cause, 
delivering that speech which stands first in the printed order af 
lynthiacs. 
= we have, not a Philippic, but a true Olypthiac. Olyn 
thus is no longer part and parcel of a larger theme, upon the whole 
of which Demosthenes intends to discourse ; but stands out as the 
prominent feature and specialty of his pleading. It is now pro 
nounced to be in danger and in pressing need of succor ; more- 
ever its preservation is strenuously pressed upon the Athenians, 
as essential to their own safety. While it stands with its φως 
eracy around it, the Athenians can fight Philip on anon coast ; 
if it falls, there is nothing te prevent him from transferring the 
war into Attica, and assailing them on their own soil.? Demosthe- 
nes is wound up to a higher pitch of emphasis, complaining of 
the lukewarmness of his countrymen on a crisis which calls aloud 
for instant action.3 He again urges that a vote be at once passed 
Ὃ assist Olynthus, and two armaments despatched as qrickiy as 
sossible; one to preserve to Olynthus her confederate ee 
the other, to make a diversion by simultaneous attack on Philip at 


! Demosth. Olynth.1. p. 9 ὡς ἔστι μαλιστα τοῦτο δέος, μὴ pein ἣν 
καὶ δεινὸς ἄνϑρωπος (Philip) πράγμασι χρῆσϑαι τὰ μὲν εἴκων ἡνίκ o ἮΝ 
τὰ 0° ἀπειλῶν, τὰ δ᾽ ἡμᾶς διαβαλλων καὶ τὴ vy a πουσέαν τὴν ἧ με 
ραν. τρέψῃ τε καὶ παρασπάσηται τι τῶν ὅλων πραγμάτων. σοι 

This occurs in the next subsequent speech of daespengareidied — ne 
what Philip and his partisans had already deduced " ni gy plain ” 
past neglect of the Athenians to send any aid to Olynthus. oe om 
such inference could be started until some time had been a " a 
pectation and disappointment , which is one among maid “ae Ὁ 
lieving the first Olynthiac to be posterior a time wiles ea ra 

2 Demosth. Olynth. 1. p. 12, 13. Demosth. Olynth. 1. p. 9. 
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home. Without such two-fold aid (he says) the cities cannot be 
preserved.! Advice of aid generally he had already given, 
though less emphatically, in his previous harangue; but he now 
superadds a new suggestion — that Athenian envoys shall be sent 
thither, not merely to announce the coming of the force, but also 
to remain at Olynthus and watch over the course of events. For 
he is afraid, that unless such immediate encouragement be sent, 
Philip may, even without the tedious process of a siege, frighten 
or cajole the Olynthian confederacy into submission ; partly by 
reminding them that Athens had done nothing for them, and by 
denouncing her as a treacherous and worthless ally.2 Philip 
would be glad to entrap them into some plausible capitulation ; and 
though they knew that they could have no security for his keep- 
ing the terms of it afterwards, still he might succeed, if Athens 
remained idle. Now, if ever, was the time for Athenians to come 
forward and do their duty without default ; to serve in person and 
submit to the necessary amount of direct taxation. ‘They had no 
longer the smallest pretence for continued inaction; the very cone 
juncture which they had so long desired, had turned up of itself 
— war between Olynthus and Philip, and that too upon grounds 
special to Olynthus—not at the instigation of Athens.’ The 
Olynthian alliance had been thrown in the way of Athens by the 
peculiar goodness of the gods, to enable her to repair her numer- 
ous past errors and short-comings. She ought to look well and 
deal rightly with these last remaining opportunities, in order tc 

wipe off the shame of the past; but if she now let slip Olynthus 

and suffer Philip to conquer it, there was nothing else to hinder 
him from marching whithersoever he chose. His ambition was 
80 insatiable, his activity so incessant, that, assuming Athens to 
persist in her careless inaction, he would carry the war forward 


' Demosth. Olynth. i. p. 14. Φημὲ δὴ διχῆ βοηϑητέον εἶναι τοῖς πράγμασιν 
ὑμῖν. τῷ τε τὰς πόλεις ᾽᾿Ολυνϑίοις σώζειν, καὶ τοὺς τοῦτο ποιῆ- 
δοντας στρατιώτας ἐκπέμπειν --- καὶ τῷ τὴν ἐκείνου χώραν κακῶς ποιεῖν καὶ 
τριηρέσι καὶ στρατιώταις ἑτέροις" εἰ δὲ ϑατέρου τούτων ὀλιγωρῆσετε, Onve 
μὴ μάταιος ὑμῶν ἡ στρατεία γένηται. 

3 Demosth. Olynth. i. p. 9, 10. 

8 Demost! Olynth. i. p. 1}. 
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from Thrace into Attica—of which the ruinous consequences 
were but too clear.! 

«1 maintain (continued the orator) that you ought to lend aid at 
the present crisis in two ways; by preserving for the Olynthians 
their confederated cities, through a body of troops sent out for that 
express purpose —and by employing at the same time other 
troops and other triremes to act aggressively against Philip’s own 
coast. If you neglect either of these measures, I fear that the 
expedition will fail. As to the pecuniary provision, you have al- 
ready more money than any other city, available for purposes of 
war; if you will pay that money to soldiers on service, no need 
exists for farther provision — if not, then need exists; but above 
all things, money must be found. What then! I shall be asked 
—are you moving that the Thedric fund shall be devoted to war 
purposes? Not I, by Zeus. I merely express my conviction, 
that soldiers must be equipped, and that receipt of public money, 
and performance of public service, ought to go hand in hand; but 
your practice is to take the public money, without any such con- 
dition, for the festivals. Accordingly, nothing remains except 
that all should directly contribute ; much, if much is wanted — 
little, if little will suffice. Money must be had; without it, not a 
single essential step can be taken. There are moreover different 
ways and means suggested by others. Choose any one of these 
which you think advantageous ; and lay a vigorous grasp on events 
while the opportunity still lasts.” 

It was thus that Demosthenes addressed his countrymen some 
sime after the Olynthians had been received as allies, but before 
any auxiliary force had been either sent to them or even positive: 
ly decreed — yet when such postponement of action had inspired 
them with mistrust, threatening to throw them, even without re- 
sistance, into the hands of Philip and their own philippizing par 
ty. We observe in Demosthenes the same sagacious appreciation, 
both of the present and the future, as we have already remarked 


> Demosth. Olynth. i. p. 12, 13,16 εἰ δὲ προησόμεϑα καὶ τούτους τοὺς 
ἀνθρώπους, elt’ "Ολυνϑον ἐκεῖνος καταστρέψεται, φρασάτω τις ἐμοὶ, τὶ τὸ κω" 
λῦον ἔτ᾽ αὐτὸν ἔσται βαδίζειν ὅποι βούλετα!:. 
τίς οὕτως εὐήϑης ἐστὶν ὑμῶν ὅστις ἀγνοεὶ τὸν ἐκεῖϑεν πόλεμον δεῦοο ἧξον 
ra, ἂν ἀμελήσωμεν; 
3 Demosth. Olynth. i. p. 15. 
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in the first Philippic—foresight of the terrible consequences of 
this Olynthian war, while as yet distant and unobserved by oth- 
ers. We perceive the same good sense and courage in invoking 
the right remedies ; though his propositions of personal military 
service, direct taxation, or the diversion of the Theoric fund—~ 
were all of them the most unpopular which σου ἃ be made. The 
last of the three, indeed, he does not embody in a substantive mo- 
tion; nor could he move it without positive illegality, which would 
have rendered him liable to the indictment called Graphé Paran- 
omon. But he approaches it near enough to raise in the publie 
mind the question as it really stood—-that money must be had; 
that there were only two ways of getting it—direct taxation, and 
appropriation of the festival fund ; and that the latter of these 
ought to be restored as well as the former. We shall find this 
question about the Theorie Fund coming forward again more than 
once, and shall have presently to notice it more at large. — 

At some time after this new harangue of Demosthenes—how 
long after it, or how far in consequence of it, we cannot say—the 
Athenians commissioned and sent a body of foreign mercenaries 
to the aid of the Olynthians and Chaikidians. The outfit and 
transport of these troops was in part defrayed by voluntary sub- 
scriptions from rich Athenian citizens. But no Athenian citizen- 
soldiers were sent; nor was any money assigned for the pay of 
the mercenaries. The expedition appears to have been sent to- 
wards the autumn of 350 B.c., as far as we can pretend to affirm 
anything respecting the obscure chronology of this period! It 


i In my view, it is necessary to separate entirely the proceedings alluded 
to in the Demosthenic Olynthiacs, from the three expeditions to Olynthus 
mentioned by Philochorus during the following year — 349-348 B. C., the 
archonship of Kallimachus. I see no reason to controvert the statement οὗ 
Philochorus, that there were three expeditions during that year, such as he 
describes. But he must be mistaken (or Dionysius must have copied him 
erroneously) in setting forth those three expeditions as the whole Olynthian 
war, and the first of the three as being the beginning of the war. The Olyn- 
thian war began in 3508. c., and the three Olynthiacs of Demosthenes refer 
i my judgment, to the first months of the war. But it lasted until! the early 
spring of 347 B. Ο., so that the armaments mentioned by Philochorus may 
have occurred during the last haif of the war. I cannot but think that Dio- 
nysius, being satisfied with finding three expeditions to Oiynthus which 
might be attacked as results to the three orations οἱ Demosthenes as toe 
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presently gained some victory over Philip or Philip’s generals, 
and was enabled to transmit good news to Athens, which excited 
much exultation there, and led the people to fancy that they were 
in a fair way of taking revenge on Philip for past miscarriages. 
According to some speakers, not only were the Olynthians be- 
yond all reach of danger, but Philip was in a fair way of being 
punished and humbled. It is indeed possible that the success 
may really have been something considerable, such as to check 
Philip’s progress for the time. Though victorious on the whole, 
he must have experienced partial and temporary reverses, other- 
wise he would have concluded the war before the early spring of 
847 5. c. Whether this success coincided with that of the Athe- 
nian general Chares over Philip’s general Adzus,' we cannot 
say. 

But Demosthenes had sagacity enough to perceive, and frank- 
ness to proclaim, that it was a success noway decisive of the war 


hastily copied out the three from Philochorus, and has assigned the date of 
$49-348 B. Ὁ. to the three orations, simply because he found that date given 
to the three expeditions by Philochorus. 

The revolt in Eubcea, the expedition of Phokion with the battle of Tamy- 
ne and the prolonged war in that island, began about January or February 
849 85. c., and continued throughout that year and the next. Mr. Clinton 
even places these events a year earlier; in which I do not concur, but which, 
if adopted, would throw back the beginning of the Olynthian war one year 
farther still. It is certain that there was one Athenian expedition at least 
sent to Olynthus before the Eubwan war, (Demosthen. cont. Meidiam, p. 566 
~578) —an expedition so considerable that voluntary donations from the 
rich citizens were obtained towards the cost. Here is good proof (better than 
Philochorus, if indeed it be inconsistent with what he really said) that the 
Athenians not only contracted the alliance of Olynthus, but actually assisted 
Olynthus, during the year 350 n.c. Now the Olynthiacs of Demosthenes 
present to my mind strong evidence of belonging to the earliest months of 
the Olynthian war. I think it reasonable, therefore, to suppose that the ex- 
pedition of foreign mercenaries to Olynthus, which the third Olynthiac im- 
plies as having been sent, is the same as that for which the ἐπιδόσεις men- 
tioned in the Meidiana were required. See Bonecke, Forschungen, p. 202: 
and K. F. Herrmann, De Anno Natali Demosthenis, p. 9. 

1 Theopompus ap. Athene, xii. p. 532. This victory would seem to be- 
long more naturally (as Dr. Thirlwall remarks) to the operations of Chares 
and Onomarchus against Philip in Thessaly, in 353-352 ».c. But the point 
cannot be determined. 
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generally ; worse than nothing, if it induced the Athenians to fas 
cy that they had carried their point. 

To correct the delusive fancy, that enough had been done —te 
combat that chronic malady under which the Athenians so readi- 
ly found encouragement and excuses for inaction — to revive in 
them the conviction, that they had contracted a debt, yet unpaid, 
towards their Olynthian allies and towards their own ultimate se- 
curity — is the scope of Demosthenes in his third Olynthiaec 
harangue ; third in the printed order, and third also, according te 
my judgment, in order of time; delivered towards the close of the 
year 350 B. c.! Like Perikles, he was not less watchful to abate 
extravagant and unseasonable illusions of triumph in his country 
men, than to raise their spirits in moments of undue alarm and 
despondency.? 


1 Demosth. Olynth. iii. p. 29. μέμνησϑε, ὅτ᾽ ἀπηγγέλϑη Φίλιππος ὑμῖν 
ἐν Θράκῃ τρίτον ἢ τέταρτον ἔτος τουτὶ, Ἡραῖον τεῖχος πολιορκῶν" τότε 
τοίνυν μὴν μὲν ἦν Μαιμακτηριὼν, etc. This was the month Memakte 
rion or November 3528. c. Calculating forward from that date, τρίτον 
ἔτος means the nert year but one; that is the Attic year Olymp. 107. 3, or 
the year between Midsummer 350 and Midsummer 349 B. c. Dionysius of 
Halikarnassus says (p. 726) — Καλλιμάχου τοῦ τρίτου μετὰ Θέσσαλον ἄρξαν- 
τος — though there was only one archon between Thessalus and Kallima- 
ehus. When Demosthenes says τρίτον ἢ τέταρτον ἔτος --- it is clear that both 
cannot be accurate; we must choose one or the other; and τρίτον érog 
brings us to the year 350-349 B. Ὁ. 

To show that the oration was probably spoken during the first half of that 
year, or before February 349 B.c., another point of evidence may be no 
ticed. 

At the time when the third Olynthiac was spoken, no expedition of Athe- 
mian citizens had yet been sent to the help of Olynthus. But we shail see, 
presently, that Athenian citizens were sent thither during the first half of 
849 B. Ὁ. 

Indeed, it would be singular, if the Olynthiacs had been spoken after the 
expedition to Euboea, that Demosthenes should make no allusion in any one 
of them to that expedition, an affair of so much moment and interest, which 
kept Athens in serious agitation during much of the year, and was followed 
by prolonged war in that neighboring island. in the third Olynthiac, De- 
mosthenes alludes to taking arms against Corinth and Megara (p. 34). 
Would he be likely to leave the far more important proceedings in Euboss 
annoticed ? Would he say nothing about the grave crisis in which the de 
eree of Apollodorus was proposed? This difficulty disappears when we re- 
cognize the Olynthiacs as anterior te the Euboic war 

3 Thucvd ii 65 Ὅποτε γοῦν αἰσϑοιτό τι αὐτοὺς παρὰ καιρὸν ὕβρει Yap 
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«The talk which I hear about punishing Philip (says Demos 
thenes, in substance) is founded on a false basis. The real facts of 
the case teach us a very different lesson.! They bid us look well 
to our own security, that we be not ourselves the sufferers, and 
that we preserve our allies. There was indeed a time — and that 
too within my remembrance not long ago — when we might have 
held our own and punished Philip besides ; but now, our first care 
must be to preserve our own allies. After we have made this 
sure, then it will be time to think of punishing others. The 
present juncture calls for anxious deliberation. Do not again 
commit the same error as you committed three years ago. When 
Philip was besieging Herzum in Thrace, you passed an energetic 
decree to send an expedition against him: presently came reports 
that he was sick, and that he was dead: this good news made 
you fancy that the expedition was unnecessary, and you let it 
drop. If you had executed promptly what you resolved, Philip 
would have been put down ¢hen, and would have given you no 
further trouble.? 

« Those matters indeed are past, and cannot be mended. But 
I advert to them now, because the present war-crisis is very sim- 
ilar, and I trust you will not make the like mistake again. If you 
do not send aid to Olynthus with all your force and means, you 
will play Philip’s game for him now, exactly as you did then. 
You have been long anxious and working to get the Olynthians 
nto war with Philip. This has now happened: what choice re- 
mains, except to aid them heartily and vigorously ? You will be 
covered with shame, if you do not. But this is not all. Your 
own security at home requires it of you also; for there is noth- 
ing to hinder Philip, if he conquers Olynthus, from invading At- 
tica. ‘The Phokians are exhausted in funds — and the Thebans 
are your enemies. 


σοῦντας, λέγων κατέπλησσεν (Perikles) εἰς τὸ φοβεῖσϑαι" καὶ δεδιότας αὖ 
ἀλόγως ἀντικαϑίστη πάλιν ἐπὶ τὸ ϑαρσεῖν. 

Compare the Argument of the third Olynthiac by Libanius. 

! Demosth. Olynth. iii. p. 28, 29. Τοὺς μὲν γὰρ λόγους περὶ τοῦ τιμωρή- 
σασϑαι Φίλλιππον ὁρῶ γινομένους, τὰ δὲ πράγματα εἰς τοῦτο προήκοντας 
ὥστε ὅπως μὴ πεισόμεϑα αὐτοὶ πρότερον κακῶς σκέψασϑαι δέον. 

τοῦϑ᾽ ἱκανὸν προλαβεῖν ἡμῖν εἶναι τὴν πρώτην, ὅπως τοὺς CULUG YO 
σώσομεν. 

3 Demosth. Olynth. iii. p. 30. 
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« All this is superfluous, I shall be told. We have already re 
selved unanimously to succor Olynthus, and we will succor it. 
We only want you to tellus how. You will be surprised, peg 
haps, at my answer. Appoint Nomothetw at once.' Do not 
submit to them any propositions for new laws, tor you have 
laws enough already — but only repeal such of the existing laws 
as are hurtful at the present juncture — I mean, those which re- 
gard the Theoric fund (I speak out thus plainly), and some which 
bear on the citizens in military service. By the former, you haad 
over money, which ought to go to soldiers on service, in ‘Theéric 
distribution among those who stay at home. By the latter, you 
let off without penalty those who evade service, and discourage 
those who wish to do their duty. When you have repealed these 


mischievous laws, and rendered it safe to proclaim salutary truths, - 


then expect some one to come forward with a formal motion such 
as you all know to be required. But until you do this, expect not 
that any one will make these indispensable propositions on your 
behalf, with the certainty of ruin at your hands. You will find 
no such man; especiaily as he would only incur unjust punish- 
ment for himself, without any benefit to the city -—— while his pun- 
ishment would make it yet more formidable to speak out upon 
that subject in future, than it is even now. Moreever, the same 
men who proposed these laws should also take upon them to pro- 
pose the repeal; for it is not right that these men should continue 
to enjoy a popularity which is working mischief to the whole city, 
while the unpopularity of a reform beneficial to us all, falls on 
the head of the reforming mover. But while you retain this pre- 
hibition, you can neither tolerate that any one among you shall 
be powerful enough to infringe a law with impunity — nor expect 
that any one will be fool enough to run with his eyes open inte 
punishment.” 

I lament that my space confines me to this brief and meagre 
abstract of one of the most splendid harangues ever delivered — 
the third Olynthiac of Demosthenes. The partial advantage 
gained over Philip being prodigiously over-rated, the Athenians 
geemed to fancy that they had done enough, and were receding fron 
their resolution to assist Ciynthus energetically. As on so many 


' Demosth. Olynth. iii. p. 31, 32. 
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other occasions, so on this — Demosthenes undertook to combat a 
prevalent sentiment which he deemed unfounded and unseasore 
able. With what courage, wisdom, and dexterity — so superior 
to the insulting sarcasms of Phokion— does he execute this self- 
imposed duty, well knowing its unpopularity ! 

Whether any movement was made by the Athenians in conse- 
quence of the third Olynthiac of Demosthenes, we cannot deter- 
mine. We have no ground for believing the affirmative; while 
we are certain that the specific measure which he recommended 
—the sending of an armament of citizens personally serving — 
was not at that time (before the end of 350 B. 0.) carried into ef 
fect. At or before the commencement of 349 B. c., the foreign 
relations of Athens began to be disturbed by another supervening 
embarrassment — the revolt of Eubcea. 

After the successful expedition of 358 B. C., whereby the Athe 
nians had expelled the Thebans from Eubcea, that island remained 
for some years in undisturbed connection with Athens. Chalkis, 
Eretria, and Oreus, its three principal cities, sent each a member 
to the synod of allies holding session at Athens, and paid their 
annual quota (seemingly five talents each) to the confederate fund.' 
During the third quarter of 352 B. c., Menestratus the despot or 
principal citizen of Eretria is cited as a particularly devoted friend 
of Athens.2 But this state of things changed shortly after Philip 
conquered Thessaly and made himself master of the Pagaseap 
Gulf (in 353 and the first half of 352 B.c.). His power was 
then established immediately over against Oreus and the northern 
coast of Eubcea, with which island his means of communication 
became easy and frequent. Before the date of the first Philippi 
of Demosthenes (seemingly towards the summer of 351 B. C.) 
Philip had opened correspondences in Eubeea, and had despatched 
thither various letters, some of which the orator reads in the course 
of that speech to the Athenian assembly. The actual words of 
the letters are not given; but from the criticism of the orator him- 
self, we discern that they were highly offensive to Athenian feek 


' Adschines adv. Ktesiphont. p. 67, 68. 

? Demosthenes cont. Aristokrat. p 661. φέρ᾽, ἐὰν δὲ δὴ καὶ Meveotparog 
ἡμὰς ὁ ᾿Ερετριεὺς ἀξιοἱὶ τὰ αὐτὰ καὶ αὐτὼ ψηφίσασϑαι, ἢ Φάῦλλος ὁ Φωκεὺς 
εἰς 
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ings; instigating the Eubceans probably to sever themselves from 
Athens, with offers of Macedonian aid towards that object. 
Philip’s naval warfare also brought his cruisers to Gerestus ἴῃ 
Eubcea, where they captured several Athenian corn-ships ;? in- 
sulting even the opposite coast of Attica at Marathon, so as te 
lower the reputation of Athens among her allies. Accordingly, 
in each of the Euboean cities, parties were soon formed aiming 
at the acquisition of dominion through the support of Philip; 
while for the same purpose detachments of mercenaries could also 
be procured across the western Eubcean strait, out of the large 
numbers now under arms in Phokis. 

About the beginning of 349 B. c.— while the war of Philip. 
unknown to us in its details, against the Olynthians and Chalki- 
dians, was still going on, with more or less of help from mercena- 
ries sent by Athens — hostilities, probably raised by the intrigues 
of Philip, broke out at Eretria in Euboea. An Eretrian named 
Plutarch (we do not know what had become of Menestratus), with 
ἃ certain number of soldiers at his disposal, but opposed by ene- 
mies yet more powerful, professed to represent Athenian interests 
in his city, and sent to Athens to ask for aid. Demosthenes, sus- 
pecting this man to be a traitor, dissuaded compliance with the ap- 
plication.3 fut Plutarch had powerful friends at Athens, seem- 
ingly among the party of Eubulus; one of whom, Meidias, a 
violent persoval enemy of Demosthenes, while advocating the 
grant of aid, tried even to get up a charge against Demosthenes, 
of having himself fomented these troubles in Eubcea against the 
reputed philo-Athenian Plutarch.1| The Athenian assembly de- 
vermmed to despatch a force under Phokion; who accordingly 
crossed into the island, somewhat before the time of the festival 
Anthesteria (February) with a body of hoplites.» The cost of 


~_ 


+ Demosthen. Philipp. i. p. 51. 

3 Demosthen. Philipp. i. p. 49. 

3 Demosthenes, De Pace, p. 58. 

4 Demosthenes cont. Meidiam, p. 550. ....«al τῶν ἐν Εὐβοίᾳ πραγμά- 
tev ἃ Πλούταρχος 6 τούτου ξένος καὶ φίλος διεπράξατο, ὡς ἐγὼ αἴτιός εἰμι 
κατεσκεύαζε, πρὸ τοῦ τὸ πρᾶγμα γενέσϑαι φανερὸν διὰ Πλουτάρχου γεγονός 

δ᾽ Demosth. cont. Meidiam, p 558; cont. Boeotum de Nomine, p. 9998. 
The mention of the χόες in the latter passage, being the second day of the 
@stival called Anthesteria, identifies the month. 


TREACHERY OF PLUTARCH. 341 


fitting out triremes for this transport, was in part defrayed by vol- 
untary contributions from rich Athenians; several of whom, 


Nikératus, Euktémon, Euthydemus, contributed each the outfit of 
one vessel.! A certain proportion of the horsemen of the city 
were sent also; yet the entire force was not very large, as it was 
supposed that the partisans there to be found would make up the 


deficiency. 

This hope however turned out fallacious. After an apparently 
friendly reception and a certain stay at or near Eretria, Phokion 
found himself betrayed. Kallias, an ambitious leader of Chalkis, 
collected as much Eubcean foree as he could, declared openly 
against Athens, and called in Macedonian aid (probably from 
Philip’s commanders in the neighboring Pagaszean Gulf) ; while 
his brother Taurosthenes hired a detachment of mercenaries out 
of Pi kis2 ‘The anti-Athenian force thus became more tormi- 
dable than Phokion could fairly cope with; while the support 
yielded to him in the island was less than he expected. Crossing 
the eminence named Kotyleum, he took a position near the town 
and hippodrome of Tamynz, on high ground bordered by a ra- 
vine; Plutarch still professing friendship, and encamping with his 
mercenaries along with him. Phokion’s position was strong; yet 
the Athenians were outnumbered and beleaguered so as to occa 
sion great alarm.3 Many of the slack and disorderly soldiers de- 
serted; a loss which Phokion affected to despise — though he at 
the same time sent to Athens to make known his difficulties and 
press for reinforcement. Meanwhile he kept on the defensive in 
his camp, which the enemy marched up to attack. Disregarding 
his order, and acting with a deliberate treason w hich was accounted 


1 Demosthen. cont. Meidiam, p 566, 567. 

? Zschines cont. Ktesiphont. p. 399. ....TavpooBevnc, τοὺς Φωκικοὺς 
gevouc δ᾽αβιβάσας, etc. There is no ground for inferring from this passage 
(with Bohnecke, p. 20, and others), that the Phokians themselves seconded 
Philip in organizing Eubcean parties against Athens. The Phokians were 
then in alliance with Athens, and would not be likely to concur in a step 
alike injurious and offensive to her, without any good to themselves. But 
some of the mercenaries on service in Phokis might easily be tempted te 
change their service and cross to Eubea, by the promise of a hanisome 
gratuity. 

8 Demosth. cont. Meidiam, p.567 ἐπειόῃ δὲ τολιορκεισϑαι τοὺς ἐν Tau 
vai στρατιώτας ἐξηγγέλλετο, 675. 
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at Athens unparalleled — Plutarch advanced forward out of the 
camp to meet them; but presently fled, drawing along with his 
flight the Athenian horse, who had also advanced in some disor- 
der. Phokion with the infantry was now in the greatest danger. 
The enemy, attacking vigorously, were plucking up the palisade, 
and on the point of forcing hiscamp. But his measures were so 
well taken, and his hoplites behaved with so much intrepidity and 
steadiness in this trying emergency, that he repelled the assailants 
with loss, and gained a complete victory. ‘Thallus and Kineas 
distinguished themselves by his side; Kleophanes also was con- 
spicuous in partially rallying the broken horsemen ; while A‘schi- 
nes the orator, serving among the hoplites, was complimented for 
his bravery, and sent to Athens to carry the first news of the vic- 
tory.! Phokion pursued his success, expelled Plutarch from 
Eretria, and captured a strong fort called Zaretra, near the nar- 
rowest part of the island. He released all his Greek captives, 
fearing that the Athenians, incensed at the recent treachery, should 
resolve upon treating them with extreme harshness.? Kallias 
seems to have left the island and found shelter with Philip. 


‘ FEschines, Fals. Leg. p. 300. c. 53; cont. Ktesiphont. p. 399. c. 32, 
Plutarch, Phokion, c.13. Plutarch has no clear idea of the different con- 
tests carried on in the island of Eubcea. He passes on, without a note of 
transition, from this war in the island (in 349-348 B. c.) to the subsequent 
War in 34i B. C. 

Nothing indeed can be more obscure and difficult to disentangle than the 
sequence of Eubcean transactions. 

It is to be observed that Aischines lays the blame of the treachery, 
whereby the Athenian army was entrapped and endangered, on Kallias of 
Chalkis; while Demosthenes throws it on Plutarch of Eretria. Probably 
both Plutarch and Kallias deserved the stigma. But Demosthenes is on 
this occasion more worthy of credit than Atschines, since the harangue 
against Meidias, in which the assertion occurs, was delivered only a few 
months after the battle of Tamynez; while the allegation of A¢schines is 
contained in his harangue against Ktesiphon, which was not spoken till 
many years afterwards. 

® Plutarch, Phokion, ec. 13. 

J€schines indeed says, that Kallias, having been forgiven by Athens 
en this occasion, afterwards, gratuitously and from pure hostility and in- 
gratitude to Athens, went to Philip. But I think this is probably an ex: 
aggeration. The orator is making a strong point against Kallias, whe 
afterwaris became connected with Demosthenes, and rendered considera 
ble service to Athens in Eubeea. 


MEIDIAS INSULTS DEMOSTHENES. 342 


1.66 news brought by A®schines (before the Dionysiac festival) 
@'the victory of Tamynz, relieved the Athenians from great anxiety, 
On the former despatch from Phokion, the Senate had resolved to 
send to Eubcea another armament, including the remaining half of 
fhe cavalry, a reinforcement of hoplites, and a fresh squadron of 
triremes. But the victory enabled them to dispense! with any 
immediate reinforeement, and to celebrate the Dionysiac festival 
with cheerfulness. The festival was on this year of more than 
usual notoriety. Demosthenes, serving in it as chorégus for his 
tribe the Pandionis, was brutally insulted, in the theatre and amid 
the full pomp of the ceremony, by his enemy the wealthy Meidias ; 
who, besides other outrages, struck him several times with his fist 
on the head. The insult was the more poignant, because Meidias 
at this time held the high office of Hipparch, or one of the com- 
manders of the horse. It was the practice at Athens to convene 
a public assembly immediately after the Dionysiac festival, for the 
especial purpose of receiving notifications and hearing complaints 
about matters which had occurred at the festival itself. At this 
special assembly Demosthenes preferred a complaint against Mei- 
dias for the unwarrantable outrage offered, and found warm sym- 
pathy among the people, who passed a unanimous vote of cen- 
sure. This procedure (called Probolé, did not by itself carry any 
punishment, but served as a sort of prejudicium, or finding of a 
true bill; enabling Demosthenes to quote the public as a witness 
to the main fact of insult, and encouraging him to pursue Meidias 
before the regular tribunals; which he did a few months afters 
wards, but was induced to accept from Meidias the self-imposed 
fine of thirty mina before the final passing of sentence by the 
Dikasts.? 


The treason of Kallias and Taurosthenes is alluded to by Deinarchus in 
his harangue against Demosthenes, 8. 45. 

i Demosthenes cont. Meidiam, p. 567. 

’ JEschines cont. Ktesiph. p. 61; Plutarch, Demosth. ο. 12. Westermann 
and many other critics (De Litibus quas Demosthenes oravit ipse, p. 25- 
28) maintain that the discourse against Meidias can never have been really 
spoken by Demosthenes to the Dikastery, since if it had been spoken, he 
tould not afterwards have entered into the compromise. But it is surely 
possible, that he may have delivered the discourse and obtained judgment 
in his favor; and then afterwards — when the second vote of the Dikasts 
was about to come on, for estimation of the penalty — may have accepted 
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From the despatches of Phokion, the treason of Plutarch of 
Eretria had become manifest ; so that Demosthenes gained credit 
for his previous remarks on the impolicy of granting the arma 
ment; while the friends of Plutarch — Hegesilaus and others of 
the party of Eubulus — incurred displeasure ; and some, as it ap- 
pears, were afterwards tried.''| But he was reproached by his 
enemies for having been absent from the battle of Tamyne ; and 
@ citizen named Euktémon, at the instigation of Meidias, threat- 
ened an indictment against him for desertion of his post. Wheth- 
er Demosthenes had actually gone over to Eubcea as a hoplite in 
the army of Phokion, and obtained leave of absence to come 
back for the Dionysia — or whether he did not go at all — we are 
unable tosay. In either case, his duties as chorégus for this year 
furnished a conclusive excuse; so that Euktémon, though he 
formally hung up before the statues of the Eponymous Heroes 
public proclamation of his intended indictment, never thought fit 
to take even the first step for bringing it to actual trial, and in- 
curred legal disgrace for such non-performance of his engagement.3 
Nevertheless the opprobrious and undeserved epithet of deserter 
was ever afterwards applied to Demosthenes by Aéschines and his 
other enemies ; and Meidias even heaped the like vituperation 
upon most of those who took part in that assembly 3 wherein the 
Probolé or vote of censure against him had been passed. Not 
long after the Dionysiac festival, however, it was found necessary 
to send fresh troops, both horsemen and hoplites, to Euboea ; pro 
bably to relieve either some or all of those already serving there, 


she offer of the defendant to pay a moderate fine (compare Demosth. cont. 
Nexram, p. 1348) in fear of exasperating too far the powerful friends 
around Meidias. The action of Demosthenes against Meidias was cer 
tainly an ἀγὼν τιμητός. About προβολὴ, see Meier and Schomann, Der 
Attische Prozess, p. 271. 

‘ Demosthenes, De Pace, p. 58; De Fals. Leg. p 434—with the Scho 
lion. 

* Demosthen. cont. Meidiam, p. 548. ἐφ᾽ ἡ yap ἐκεῖνος (Eukte 
mon) ἠτίμωκεν αὑτὸν οὐ ἐπεξελϑὼν, οὐδεμιᾶς ἔγωγ᾽ ἔτι προσδέομαι δίκης, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἱκανὴν ἔχω. 

ZEschines says that Nikodemus entered an indictment against Demo» 
thenes for deserting his place in th3 ranks ; but that he was bought off by 
Demosthenes, and refrained from bringing it before the Dikastery {Aisch 
Fals Leg. p. 292). 

3 Demosth. cont. Meid. p. 877. 
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Demosthenes or this occasion put on ins armor and served as & 
hoplite in the island. Meidias also went to Argura in Euboea, as 
commander of the horsemen: yet, when the horsemen were sum- 
moned to join the Athenian army, he did not joia along with them, 
but remained as trierarch of a trireme the outfit of which he had 
nimself defrayed.! How long the army stayed in Euboa, we do 
not know. It appears that Demosthenes had returned to Athens 
by the time when the annual Senate was chosen in the last month 
of the Attic year (Skirrophorion — June) ; having probably by 
that time been relieved. He was named (by the lot) among the 
Five Hundred Senators for the coming Attic year (beginning 
Midsummer 349 Β. c.= Olymp. 107, 4);2 his old enemy Mei- 
dias in vain impugning his qualification as he passed through 
the Dokimasy or preliminary examination previous to entering 
Office. 

What the Athenian army did farther in Euboea, we cannot 
make out. Phokion was recalled — we do not know when — and 
seplaced by a general named Molossus ; who is said to have man- 
sced the war very unsuccessfully, and even to have been made 
prisoner himself by the enemy.? The hostile parties in the isl- 
and, sided by Philip, were not subdued, nor was it until the sum- 
mer of 348 B. ©. that they applied for peace. Even then, it ap- 
pears, none was concluded, so that the Kuboeans remained unfriend- 
ty to Athens until the peace with Philip in 346 B.C. 

But while the Athenians were thus tasked for the maintenance 
of Eubcea, they found it necessary to undertake more effective 
measures for the relief of Olynthus, and they thus had upon their 
hands at the same time the burthen of two wars. We know that 
they had to provide force for both Eubcea and Olynthus at once ;4 


? Demosth. cont. Meid. p. 558-567. 

2 Demosth. cont. Meid. p. 551. 

3 Plutarch, Phokion, c. 14; Pausanias, i. 36, 3. 

4 Demosthen. cont. Newram, p. 1346. .. συμβάντος TH πόλει καιροῦ 
ἐν ᾧ ἣν ἢ κρατῆσασιν ὑμῖν μεγίστοις τῶν 'Ελλήνων 
εκομίσϑαι καὶ καταπε- 
καὲ 


τοιούτου καὶ πολέμου, 
εἶναι, καὶ ἀναμφισβητήτως τά τε ὑμέτερα αὐτῶν κ 
πολεμηκέναι Φίιλιππον-- ὑστερῆσασι τῇ Bond εἰίᾳ ὲ 
ποοεμένοις τοὺς συμμάχους, du’ ἀπορίαν χρημάτων καταλυϑεντος τοῦ 


στρατοπέδου, τούτους τ᾽ ἀπολέσαι καὶ τοῖς ἄλλοις Ἕλλησιν ἀπίστους ee 
3900 καὶ 


δυκεῖν, καὶ κινδυνεύειν meni τῶν ὑπολοίπων, περί τε ΛΉμνου καὶ ἐμὲ 
Σκύρου καὶ Χεῤῥονήσου --- καὶ μελλόντων στρατεύεσϑαι ὑμῶωε 
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and that the occasion which called for these simultaneous efforts 
was one of stringent urgency. The Olynthian requisition and 
communications made themselves so strongly felt, as to induce 
Athens to do, what Demosthenes in his three Olynthiacs had 
vainly insisted on during the preceding summer and autumn— to 
send thither a force of native Athenians, in the first half of 349 
B.c. Of the horsemen who had gone from Athens to Euboea, 
under Meidias, to serve under Phokion, either all, or a part, 
crossed by sea from Eubcea to Olynthus, during that half-year. 
Meidias did not cross with them, but came back as trierarch in his 
trireme to Athens. Now the Athenian horsemen were not mere- 
ly citizens, but citizens of wealth and consequence ; moreover the 


πανδημεὶ εἴς τε Εὔβοιαν καὶ Ὄλυνϑον ---ἔγραψε ψήφισμα ἐν τῷ 
βουλῇ ᾿Απολλόδωρος βουλεύων, etc. 

This speech was delivered before the Dikastery by a person named The- 
omnestus, in support of an indictiisent against Newera — perhaps six or eight 
years after 349 Β. c. Whether Demosthenes was the author of the speech 
or not, its value as evidence will not be materially altered. 

' Demosthen. cont. Meidiam, p. 578. ....0bT0¢ τῶν μεϑ᾽ ἑαυτοῦ στρα 
τευσαμένων ἱππέων, ὅτε εἰς “OAvvdov διέβησαν, ἐλϑὺν πρὸς ὑμᾶς 
εἰς τὴν ἐκκλησίαν κατηγόρει. Compare the same oration, p. 598 --- περὶ δὲ 
τῶν συστρατευσαμένων εἰς "Αργουραν (ἴῃ Euboa) ἔστε ὀηπου πώντες οἷα 
ἐδημηγόρησε παρ᾽ ὑμῖν, ὅτ᾽ ἧκεν ἐκ Χαλκ ἰδος, κατηγορὼν Kal φάσκων 
ὄνειδος ἐξελϑεὶν τὴν στρατιὰν ταύτην τῇ πόλει. 

This transit of the Athenian horsemen to Olynthus, which took place 
after the battle of Tamyne, is a distinct occurrence from the voluntary 
contributions at Athens towards an Olynthian expedition (ἐπεδόσεις εἰς 
ὍὌλυνϑον --- Demosth. cont. Meidiam, p. 566); which contributions took 
‘lace before the battle of ‘Tamynz, and before the expedition to Eubcea of 
which that battle made part. 

These horsemen went from Eubcea to Olynthus before Medias returned to 
Athens. But we know that he returned to Athens before the beginning of 
the new Attic or Olympic year (Olymp. 107, 4, 349-348 B.c.}; that is, 
speaking approximatively, before the Ist of July 349 B.c. For he waa 
present at Athens and accused Demosthenes in the senatorial Dokimasy, 
or preliminary examination, which all senators underwent before they toos 
their seats with the beginning of the new year (Demosth. cont. Meid. p 
551). 

It seems, therefore, clear that the Athenian expedition — certainly horse 
men, and probably hoplites also— went to Olynthus before July 1, 349 
B.c. 1 alluded to this expedition of Athenian citizens to Olynthus ina 
previous note-- as connected with the date of the third Olynthiac of De 
mosthenes 
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transport of them by sea was troublesome as well as costly. The 
sending of such troops implies a strenuous effort and sense cf ur- 
gency on the part of Athens. We may farther conclude that a 
more numerous body of hoplites were sent along with the horse- 
men at the same time; for horsemen would hardly under any cir- 
cumstances be sent across sea alone; moreover Olynthus stcod 
most in need of auxiliary hoplites, since her native force consis‘ed 
chiefly of horsemen and peltasts.! 

The evidence derived from the speech against Nezra being 
shus corroborated by the still better evidence of the speech 
against Meidias, we are made certain of the important fact, that 
the first half of the year 349 B. Cc. was one in which Athens was 
driven to great public exertions —even to armaments of native 
citizens —for the support of Olynthus as well as for the mainte- 
nance of Eubaa. What the Athenians achieved, indeed, or 
helped to achieve, by these expeditions to Olynthus—or how 
long they stayed there — we have no information. But we may 
reasonably presume — though Philip during this year 339 B.c., 
probably conquered a certain number of the thirty-two Chalkidie 
towns — that the allied forces, Olynthian, Chalkidic and Athenian, 
eontended against him with no inconsiderable effect, and threw 
back his conquest of Chalkidiké into the following year. After 
@summer’s campaign in that peninsula, the Athenian citizens 
would probably come home. We learn that the Olynthians made 
prisoner a Macedonian of rank named Derdas, with other Macedo- 
nians attached to him.? 

So extraordinary a military effort, however, made by the Athe- 
nians in the first half of 349 B. c.—to recover Eubcea and to 
protect Olynthus at once — naturally placed them in a state of 
financial embarrassment. Of this, one proof’ is to be found in the 
fact, that for some time there was not sufficient money to pay the 
Dikasteries, which accordingly sat little ; so that few causes were 
tried for some time — for how long we do not know.? 


? Xenoph. Hellen. v. 2, 41; v 3, 3-6. 

* Theopompus, Fragm. 155; ap. Atheneum, x. p 436; lian, V. H. itt. 
4]. 

3 See Demosthenes adv. Boeotum De Nomine, p. 999. .. καὶ εἰ μισϑὸς 
ἐπορίσϑη τοὶς δικαστηρίοις, εἰσὴγσν ἂν δῆλον ὅτι This oration was spokasz 
shortly after the battle of Tamyne, p. 999. 
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To meet in part the pecuniary wants of tle moment, a courage 
ous effort was made by the senator Apollodorus. He moved a 


decree in the Senate, that it should be submitted to the vote of the 
public assembly, whether the surplus of revenue, over and above 
the ordinary and permanent peace establishment of the city, 
should be paid to the Thedric Fund for the various religious fes- 
tivals —or should be devoted to the pay, outfit, and transport of 
soldiers for the actual war. The Senate approved the motion of 
Apollodorus, and adopted a (probouleuma) preliminary resolution 
authorizing him to submit it to the public assembly. Under such 
authority, Apollodorus made the motion in the assembly, where 
also he was fully successful. ‘The assembly (without a single dis- 
sentient voice, we are told) passed a decree enjoining that the 
surplus of revenue should under the actual pressure of war be 
devoted to the pay and other wants of soldiers. Notwithstanding 
such unanimity, however, a citizen named Stephanus impeached 
both the decree and its mover on the score of illegality, under the 
Graphé Paranomon. Apollodorus was brought before the Dikas- 
tery, and there found guilty ; mainly (according to his friend and 
relative the prosecutor of Nezra) through suborned witnesses and 
false allegations foreign to the substance of the impeachment. 
When the verdict of guilty had been pronounced, Stephanus as 
accuser assessed the measure of punishment at the large fine of 
fifteen talents, refusing to listen to any supplicaticas from the 
friends of Apollodorus, when they entreated him to uname a lower 
sum. The Dikasts however, more lenient than Svephanus, were 
satisfied to adopt the measure of fine assessed by Apollodorus upon 
himself — one talent — which he actually paid.' 

There can hardly be a stronger evidence both of the urgency 
and poverty of the moment, than the fact, that both Senate and 
people passed this decree of Apollodorus. That fact there is no 
room for doubting. But the additional statement — that there was 
not a single dissentient, and that every one, both at the time and 
afterwards, always pronounced the motion to have been an ex 
cellent one 2 —is probably an exaggeration. For it is not t be 


Demosthen cont. Neer. p 1346, 1347 
* Demosthen. cont. Nezr. p 1346. ἀλλὰ καὶ viv ἔτι, ἄν που λόγος γέγνφ 
ναι, ὁμολογεῖται παρὰ Ta των, ὡς τὰ 3έλτιστα εἶπας Edixa πάϑοι. 
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magined that the powerful party, who habitually resisted the di. 
version of money from the Theéric Fund to war purposes, should 
have been wholly silent or actually concurrent on this occasion, 
though they may have been out-voted. ‘The motion of Apollodo- 
rus was one which could not be made without distinctly breaking 
the law, and rendering the mover liable to those penal conse- 
quences which afterwards actually fell upon him. Now, that even 
a majority, both of senate and assembly, should have overleaped 
this illegality, is a proof sufficiently remarkable how strongly the 
crisis pressed upon their minds. 

The expedition of Athenian citizens, sent to Olynthus before 
Midsummer 349 Β. c., would probably return after a campaign 
of two or three months, and after having rendered some service 
against the Macedonian army. The warlike operations of Philip 
against the Chalkidians and Olynthians were noway relaxed. He 
pressed the Chalkidians more and more closely throughout all the 
ensuing eighteen morths (from Midsummer 349 B. c. to the early 
spring of 347 B. c.). During the year Olymp. 407, 4, if the cita- 
tion from Philochorus ! is to be trusted, the Athenians despatched 
to their aid three expeditions; one, at the request of the Olyn- 
thians, who sent envoys to pray for it— consisting of two thou- 
sand peltasts under Chares, in thirty ships partly manned by Athe- 
pian seamen. A second under Charidemus, at the earnest entrea- 
ty of the suffering Chalkidians; consisting of eighteen triremes, 
four thousand peltasts and one hundred and fifty horsemen. Cha- 
ridemus, in conjunction with the Olynthians, marched over Bottiwa 
and the peninsula of Palléné, laying waste the country ; whether 
he achieved any important success, we do not know. Respecting 
both Chares and Charidemus, the anecdotes descending to us are 
of insolence, extortion, and amorous indulgences, rather than of 
military exploits.2 It is clear that neither the one nor the other 
achieved anything effectual against Philip, whose arms and cor- 
ruption made terrible progress in Chalkidiké. So grievously did 


' Philochorus ap. Dionys. Hal. ad Amm. p. 734, 735. Philochorus tells 
us that the Athenians now contracted the alliance with Olynthus; which 
certainly is not accurate. The alliance had been contracted in the preced 
ing year. 

3 Theopomp Fragm. 183-238; Athenzus, xii. p 532. 
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the strength of the Olynthians fail, that they transmitted a last 
and most urgent appeal to Athens; imploring the Athenians not 
to abandon them to ruin, but to send them a force of citizens in 
addition to the mercenaries already there. The Athenians com- 
plied, despatching thither seventeen triremes, two thousand hop- 
lites, and three hundred horsemen, all under the command of 
Chares. 

To make out anything of the successive steps of this important 
war is impossible ; but we discern that during this latter portion 
of the Olynthian war, the efforts made by Athens were considera 
ble. Demosthenes (in a speech six years afterwards) affirms that 
the Athenians had sent to the aid of Olynthus four thousand citi- 
zens, ten thousand mercenaries, and fifty triremes.! He repre- 
sents the Chalkidie cities as having been betrayed successively 
to Philip by corrupt and traitorous citizens. ‘That the conquest 
was achieved greatly by the aid of corruption, we cannot doubt; 
but the orator’s language carries no accurate infermation. Me- 
kyberna and Tordné are said to have been among the towns 
betrayed without resistance.2 After Philip had captured the 
thirty-two Chalkidic cities, he marched against Olynthus itself, 
with its confederate neighbors, —the Thracian Methdné and 
Apollonia. In forcing the passage of the river Sardon, he en- 
countered such resistance that his troops were at first repulsed; 
and he was himself obliged to seek safety by swimming back across 
the river. He was moreover wounded in the eye by an Olynthian 
archer, named Aster, and lost the sight of that eye completely, 
notwithstanding the skill of his Greek surgeon, Kritobulus. On 
arriving within forty furlongs of Olynthus, he sent to the inhabi- 
tants a peremptory summons, intimating that either they must 
evacuate the city, or he must leave Macedonia! Rejecting this 
notice, they determined to defend their town to the last. A cone 
siderable portion of the last Athenian citizen-armament was still 


δ Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 426. ® Diodor. xvi. 52. 

* Kallisthenes ap. Stobzeum, t. vii. p. 92; Plutarch, Parallel. c.8; De- 
mosth. Philipp. iii. p.117. Kritobulus could not save the sight of the eye, 
bat he is said to have prevented any visible disfigurement. “Magna et Cri- 
tabulo fama est, extracta Philippi regis oculo sagitta et citra deformitatem 
Oris curata, orbitate luminis” (Pliny, H. N. vii. 37). 

* Demosth. Philipp. iii. p. 113. 
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in the town to aid in the defence ;! so that the Olynthians might 
reasonably calculate that Athens would strain every nerve te 
guard her own citizens against captivity. But their hopes were 
disappointed. How long the siege lasted, — or whether there 
was time for Athens to send farther reinforcement, we cannot 
say. ‘The Olynthinans are said to have repulsed several assaults 
of Philip with loss; but according to Demosthenes, the philippiz- 
ing party, headed by the venal Euthykrates and Lasthenes, brought 
about the banishment of their chief opponent Apollonides, nulli- 
fied all measures for energetic defence, and treasonably surren- 
dered the city. Two defeats were sustained near its walls, and 
one of the generals of this party, having five hundred cavalry 
under his command, betrayed them designedly into the hands of 
the invader.2 Olynthus, with all its inhabitants and property, at 
length fell into the hands of Philip. His mastery of the Chalki- 
dic peninsula thus became complete towards the end of winter, 
348-547 B.C. 

Miserable was the ruin which fell upon this fiourishing penin- 
sula. The persons of the Olynthians, — men, women and chile 
dren, — were sold into slavery. The wealth of the city gave te 
Philip the means of recompensing his soldiers for the toils of the 
war; the city itself he is said to have destroyed, together with 
Apollonia, Methoné, Stageira, ete.,— in all, thirty-two Chalki- 
dic cities. Demosthenes, speaking about five years afterwards, 
says that they were so thoroughly and cruelly ruined as to leave 
their very sites scarcely discernible. Making every allowance 


for exaggeration, we may fairly believe that they were dismantled, 
and bereft of all citizen proprietors; that the buildings and visible 
marks of Hellenic city-life were broken up or left to decay ; that 
the remaining houses, as well as the villages around, were ten- 
anted by dependent cultivators or slaves, — now working for 
the benefit of new Macedonian proprietors, in great part non- 
resident, and probably of favored Grecian grantees also. Though 


' #schines, Fals. Leg. p. 30. 

2 Demosth. Philipp. iii. p. 125-128, Fals. Leg. p 426; Diodor xvi. 53. 

3 Demosth. Philipp. iii. p. 117; Justin, viii. 3 

4 Demosthenes, (Fals. Leg. p 386) says, that both Philokrates and Aéschi 
nes received from Philip, not only presents of timber and corn, but alse 
grants of productive and valuable farms in the Olynthian territory He 
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various Greeks thus received their recompense for services ren 
dered to Philip, yet Demosthenes affirms that Euthykrates and 
Lasthenes, the traitors who had sold Olynthus, were uot among 
the number; or at least that, not long afterwards, they were dis- 
missed with dishonor and contempt.! 

In this Olynthian war, — ruinous to the Chalkidic G reeks, ter- 
rific to all other Greeks, and doubling the power of Philip, — 
Athens too must have incurred a serious amount of expense. 
We find it stated loosely, that in her entire war against Philip,— 
from the time of his capture of Amphipolis in 358-357 B.c. 
down to the peace of 346 Β. Ο. or shortly afterwards, — she had 
expended not less than fifteen hundred talents.2, On these compu- 
tations no great stress is to be laid; but we may well believe that 
her outlay was considerable. In spite of all reluctance, she was 
obliged to do something ; what she did was both too litt.e, and too 
intermittent, — done behind time so as to produce no savisfactory 
result ; but nevertheless, the aggregate cost, in a series of years, 
was a large one. During the latter portion of the Olynthian war, 
as far as we can judge, she really seems to have made efforts, 
though she had done little in the beginning. We may presume 
that the cost must have been defrayed, in part at least, by a direct 
property-tax ; for the condemnation of Apollodorus put an end 
to the proposition of taking from the Theodric Fund.3 Means 


calls some Olynthian witnesses to prove his assertion ; but their testimony 
is not given at length. 

" Demosth. De Chersones. p.99. The existence of these Olynthian trai 
tors, sold to Philip, proves that he could not have needed the aid of the 
Stageirite philosopher Aristotle to indicate to him who were the richest 
Olynthian citizens, at the time when the prisoners were put up for sale ag 
slaves. The Athenian Demochares, about thirty years afterwards, in his viru 
jent speech against the philosophers, alleged that Aristotle had rendered this 
disgraceful service to Philip (Aristokles ap. Eusebium, Prep. Ev. p. 792) 
Wesseling (ad Diodor. xvi. 53) refutes the charge by saying that Aristotle 
was at that time, along with Hermeias, at Atarneus ; a refutation not very 
conclusive, which I am glad to be able to strengthen. 

* #schines, Fals. Leg. p. 37. c. 24. Demosthenes (Olynth iii. p. 36) men- 
tions the same amount of public money as having been wasted εἰς οὐδὲν δέον 
— even in the early part of the Olynthiac war and before the Euboean war 
As evidences of actual amount, such statements are of no value. 

3 Ulpian, in his (ommentary on the first Olvnthiac, tells us that after the 
fine imposed upon Apollodorus, Eubulus moved and carried a law, enacting 
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may also have been found of economizing from the other expem 
ses of the state. 

Though the appropriation of the Theoric Fund to other purpe- 
ses continued to be thus interdicted to any formal motion, yet, ir 
the way of suggestion and insinuation it was from time to time 
glanced at by Demosthenes, and others ;—— and whenever money 
was wanted for war, the question whether it should be taken from 
this source or from direct property-tax, was indirectly revived. 
The appropriation of the Thedric Fund, however, remained un- 
changed until the very eve of the battle of Cheroneia. Just 
before that Dies Ire, when Philip was actually fortifying Elateia, 
the fund was made applicable to war-purposes ; the views of De- 
mosthenes were realized, — twelve years after he had begun to 
enforce them. 

This question about the Theéric expenditure is rarely pre- 
sented by modern authors in the real way that it affected the 
Athenian mind. It has been sometimes treated as a sort of alms- 
giving to the poor,—and sometimes as an expenditure by the 
Athenians upon their pleasures. Neither the one nor the other 
gives a full or correct view of the case; each only brings out 8 
part of the truth. 

Doubtless, the Athenian democracy cared much for the plea- 
sures of the citizens. It provided for them the largest amount of 
refined and imaginative pleasures ever tasted by any community 
known to history ; pleasures essentially social and multitudinous, 
attaching the citizens to each other, rich and poor, by the strong 
tie of community of enjoyment. . 

But pleasure, though an usual accessory, was not the primary 
idea or predominant purpose of the Thedric expenditure. That 
expenditure was essentially religious in its character, incurred 
only for various festivals, and devoted exclusively to the honor of 
the gods. The ancient religion, not simply at Athens, but through- 
out Greece and the contemporary world,— very different in this 


that any future motion to encroach on the Theéric Fund should be punished 
with death. a 
The authority of Ulpian is not sufficient to accredit this statement. The 
fine inflicted by the Dikastery upon Apollodorus was lenient ; we may there 
fore reasonably doubt whether the popular sentiment would go along wit® 
the speaker in making the like offence capital in future. 
30* 
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t-te le ae et ees τὶν enomeshmntonets δ ρου ον, 
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respect from the modern, — included within itself and its mani 
festations nearly the whole range ef social pleasures.'!'| Now the 
Thedric Fund was essentially the Church-Fund at Athens; that 
upon which were charged all the expenses incurred by the state 
in the festivals and the worship of the gods. The Diobely, or 
distribution of two oboli to cach present citizen, was one part ef 
this expenditure; given in order to ensure that every citizen 
should have the opportunity of attending the festival, and doing 
honor to the god; never given to any one who was out of Attica 
because, of course, he could not attend ;2 but given to all alike 
Within the country, rich or poor.3 Jt was essential to that univer- 
sai communion which formed a prominent feature of the festival, 
not less in regard to the god, than in regard te the city ;4 but it 
was only one portion of the total disbursements covered by the 
Theorie Fund. ‘To this general religious fund it was provided by 
law that the surplus of ordinary revenue should be paid over, 
after all the cost of the peace establishment had been defrayed. 
here was no appropriation more thoroughly coming Lome to the 


' Among the many passages which illustrate this association in the Greek 
mind, between the idea of a religious festival, and that of enjoyment — we 
may take the cxpressions of Ilerodotus about the great festival at Sparta 
Hyakinthia. In the summer of 479 B. c., the Spartans were tardy in bringr- 
ing out their military force for the defence of Attica — being encaced in tha 
festival. Ol γὰρ Λακεδαιμονιοι ὅρταζόν te τὸν ypovov τοῦτον, καὶ σφι ἣν ‘Ya- 
κίνϑια' περὶ πλείστου δ᾽ ἣγον τὰ τοὺ ϑεοῦ πορσύνειν (Ie: 
rod. ix. 7). Presently the Athenian envoys come to Sparta to complain of 
the delay in the f lowing language 5 ‘Tueic μὲ ἽἋ @ Λακεδαιμόνιοι, αὐτοῦ τὴδε 
ὠένοντες, ‘Yaxtvdead τε ἀγετε καὶ παίζετε, καταπροῦδωντες τοὺς 
συμμαχοῦυς. 

Here the expressions “to fulfil the requirements of the go 


{ 
al 


1.” and “to 


2 , and almost 


amuse themseives,” are used in description of the same festiy 
as equivalents. 

2 Harpokration, v. Θεωρίκα.. διένειμεν Εὔβουλος εἰς τὴν ϑυσίαν, ἵνα 
πάντες ἑορτάζωσι, καὶ μηδεὶς τῶν πολιτῶν ἀπολίπηται δι᾽ ἀσϑένειαν τῶν [di 
ἐξὴν τοὶς ἀποδημοῦσι ϑεωρικὸν λαμβάνειν, 'Ὑπερίδης dedp- 
λωκεν ἐν τῷ κατ᾽ ᾿Αρχεστρατίδου. 

3 See Demosth. adv. Leocharem, p. 1091, 1092; Philipp. iv. p.141. Com: 
pare also Schomann, Antiq. Jur. Att. 8. 69. 

* See the directions of the old oracles quoted by Demosthenes cont. Med 
Ziam, p. 531. istavat ὡραίων Βρομίῳ χάριν duutya πάντας, ete. στε. 


der pyrty ἐλευϑέρους καὶ δούλους, ete. 


age Tey:  πν " 


“ὧν. 
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common sentiment, more conducive as a binding force to the unity 
of the city, or more productive of satisfaction to each individual 
citizen. 

We neither know the amount of the Thedric Fund, nor of the 
distributions connected with it. We cannot, therefore, say what 
proportion it formed of the whole peace-expenditure, — itself un- 
known also. But we cannot doubt that it was large. To ha 
sparing of expenditure in manifestations for the honor of the gods, 
was accounted the reverse of virtue by Greeks generally ; and 
the Athenians especially, whose eyes were every day contem- 
plating the glories of their acropolis, would learn a different lesson, 
— moreover, magnificent religious display was believed to con- 
ciliate the protection and favor of the gods.! We may affirm, 
however, upon the strongest presumptions, that this religious ex 
penditure did not absorb any funds required for the other branches 
of a peace-establishment. Neither naval, nor military, nor ad- 
ministrative exigencies, were starved in order to augment the 
Theorie surplus. Eubulus was distinguished for his excellent 
keeping of the docks and arsenals, and for his care in replacing 
the decayed triremes by new ones. And after all the wants of a 
well-mounted peace-establishment were satisfied, no Athenian had 
scruple in appropriating what remained under the conspiring im- 
pulses of piety, pleasure and social brotherhood. 

It is true that the Athenians might have laid up that surplus 
annually in the acropolis, to form an accumulating war-fund. Such 
provision had been made half a century before, under the full en- 
ergy and imperial power of Athens, when she had a larger 
revenue, with numerous tribute-paying allies, and when Perikles 
presided over her councils. It might have been better if she had 
done something of the same kind in the age after the Pelopon- 
nesian war. Perhaps, if men like Perikles, or even like Dee 
mosthenes, had enjoyed marked aseendency, she would have been 
advised and prevailed on to continue such a precaution. But be- 
fore we can measure the extent of improvidence with which 


S:e the boast of Isokrates, Orat.iv. (Panegyr.) 4.40; Plato, Alkibiad. ii. 
Ρ. 148, Xenophon ( Vectigal. vi. 1.),in proposing some schemes for the im- 
provement of the Athenian revenue, sets forth as one of the advantages, that 
“the religious festivals will be celebrated then with still greater magnificence 
than they are now.” 
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Athens is here fairly chargeable, we ought to know what was the 
sum thus expended on the festivals. What amount of money 
cou.d have been stored up for the contingency of war, even if au 
the festivals and all the distributions had been suppressed ? How 
far would it have been possible, in any other case than that of 
cbvious present necessity, to carry economy into the festival- 
expenditure, — truly denominated by Demades the cemen* of the 
political system,'— without impairing in the bosom of each indi- 
vidual that sentiment of communion, religious, social and patriotic, 
which- made the Athenians a City, and nota simple multiplication 
of units 2? These are points on which we ought to have informa- 
tion, before we can fairly graduate our censure upon Athens for 
not converting her ‘Thedric Fund into an accumulated capital to 
meet-the contingency of war. We ought also to ask, as matter 
for impartial comparison, how many governments, ancient or mod- 
ern, have ever thought it requisite to lay up during peace a stock 
of money available for war ἢ 

The Athenian peace-establishment maintained more ships of 
war, larger docks, and better-stored arsenals, than any city in 
Greece, besides expending forty tulents annually upon the Ilorse- 
men of the state, and doubtless som¢ thing farther (though we know 
pot how much) upon the other descriptions of military force. All 
this, let it be observed, and’ the Thedric expenditure besides, was 
defrayed without direct taxation, which was reserved for the 
extraordinary cost incident to a state of war, and was held to be 
suflicient to meet if, without any accumulated war-fund. When 
the war against Philip became scrious, the proprietary classes 
at Athens, these included in the schedule of assessment, were 
called upon to defray the expense by a direct tax, from whicl 
they had been quite free in time of peace. ‘They tried to evade 
this burtren by requiring that the festival-fund should be appro 


priated instead ;* thus menacing what was dearest to the feelings 


— 


! Plutarch, Question. Platonic. p. 1011. ὡς ἔλεγε Δημάδης, κόλλαν ὀνομᾶ- 
ζων τὰ ϑεωρικὰ τοὺ πολιτεύματος (erroneously written ϑεωρητικὰ). 

2 Accorling to the author of the oration against Nera, the law did actu- 
ally provide, that in time of war, the surplus revenue should be devoted to 
warlike purposes — κελευόντων τῶν νόμων. ὅταν πόλεμος HLTA περιόντα χρῆ- 


ὠατα τῆς διοικησεως στρατιωτικὰ εἶναι (p. 1346). But it seers to me that 
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xf the majority of the citizens. The ground which they took was 
the same in principle, as if the proprictors in France or Belgium 
claimed to exempt themselves from direct taxation for the cost of 
a war, by first taking either all or half of the annual sum voted out 
of the budget for the maintenance of religion.! We may judge how 
strong a fecling would be raised among the Athenian public general- 
ty, by the proposal of impoverishing the festival expenditure in order 
fo save a property-tax. Doubtless, after the proprietary class had 
borne 2 certain burthen of direct taxation, their complaints would 
become legitimate. ‘The cost of the festivals could not be kept 
up undiminished, under severe and continued pressure of war. As 
e, second and subsidiary resource, it would become essential to 
apply the whole or a part of the fund in alleviation of the bur- 
thens of the war. But even if all had been so applied, the fund 
could not have been large enough to dispense with the necessity 
of a property-tax besides. 

We sve this conflict of interests, — between direct taxation op 
one side, and the festival-fund on the other as a means of paying 
for war, —running through the Demosthenic orations, and espe- 
cially marked in the fourth Philippic.2 Unhappily, the conflict 
served as an excuse to both parties for throwing the blame on 
each other, and starving the war; as well as for giving effect to 
the repugnance, shared by both rich and poor, against personal 
military service abroad. Demosthenes sides with neither, tries 
to mediate between them, and calls for patriotic sacrifice from both 
alike. Having before him an active and living enemy, with the 
liberties of Greece as well as of Athens at stake, —he urges 


every species of sacrifice at once — personal service, direct-tax 


‘his must be a misstatement, got up to suit the speaker's case. If the law 


had been so, Apollodorus would have committed no illegality in his motion ; 
! 
‘ 


moreover, all the fencing and manceuvring of Demosthenes in his first and 


third Olynthiacs would have been to no purpose. 


' ‘The case here put, though analogous in principle, makes against the 


a 
Athenian proprietors, in degree ; for, even in time of peace, one half of the 
French revenue is raised by direct taxation. 


© Demosth. Philipp. iv. p. 141-143; De Republica Ordinanda, p. 167 
Whether these two orations were actually delivered in their present form 
may perhaps be doubted. But I allude to them with confidence as Demos- 
thenic compositions ; put together cut of Demosthenic fragments and 
thoughts. 
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payments, abnegation of the festivals. Sometimes the one de- 
mand stands most prominent, sometimes the other; but oftenest 
of all, comes his appeal for personal service. Under such mil 
tary necessities, in fact the Theoric expenditure became mis- 
chievous, not merely because it absorbed the public money, bus 
also because it chained the citizens ‘to their home and disinclined 
them to active service abroad. The great charm and body of 
sentiment connected with the festival, essentially connected as it 
was with presence in Attica, operated as a bane ; at an exigency 
when one-third or one-fourth of the citizens ought to have been 
doing hard duty as soldiers on the coasts of Macedonia or Thrace, 
against an enemy who never slept. Unfortunately for the Athe- 
nians, they could not be convinced, by all the patriotic eloquence 
of Demosthenes, that the festivals which fed their piety and 
brightened their home-existence during peace, were uninaintaina- 
ble during such a war, and must be renounced for a time, if the 
liberty and security of Athens were to be preserved. The same 
want of energy which made them shrink from the hardship of 
personal service, also rendered them indisposed to so great a sacri- 
fice as that of their festivals; nor indeed would it have availed 
them to spare ali the cost of their festivals, had their remissness 
as soldiers still continued. Nothing less could have saved them, 
than simultaneous compliance with all the three requisitions 


urged by Demosthenes in 990 B.C.; which compliance ultimately 


came, but came too late, in 349-305 B.C. 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER LXXXVIII 


ON THE ORDER OF THE OLYNTHIAC ORATIONS OF 
DEMOSTHENES. 


Respectine the true chronological order of these three harangues, 
dissentient opinions have been transmitted from ancient times, and 
still continue among modern critics. : 

Dionysius of Halikarnassus cites the three speeches by their initiad 
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words, but places them in a different chronological order from that in 
which they stand edited. He gives the second as being first in the se 
ries; the third, as second; and the first, as third. 

It will te understood that I always speak of and describe these 
speeches by the order in which they stand edited; though, as far as I 
can judge, that order is not the true one. 

Edited Order... .. 5 ..isess I. IU. 
Order of Dionysius ....... I]. ΠῚ. I. 
he greater number of modern critics defend the edited order; the 
main arguments for which have been ably stated in a dissertation pub- 
lished by Petrenz in 1833. Dindorf, in his edition of Demosthenes, 
places this Dissertation in front of his notes to the Olynthiacs ; aflirm- 
ing that it is conclusive, and sets the question at rest. Bohnecke also. 
(Forschungen, p. 151,) treats the question as no longer open to doubt 

On the other hand, Flathe (Geschichte Makedoniens, p. 183-187) 
expresses himself with equal confidence in favor of the order stated by 
Dionysius. A much higher authority, Dr. ‘Thirlwall, agrees in the same 
opinion ; though with less confidence, and with a juster appreciation 
of our inadequate means for settling the question. See the Appendix 
iii. to the 5th volume of his History of Greece, p. 512. 

Though I have not come to the same conclusion as Dr. Thirlwall, I 
agree with him, that unqualified confidence, in any conclusion as to the 
order of these harangues, is unsuitable and not warranted by the amount 
of evidence. We have nothing to proceed upon except the internal 
evidence of the speeches, taken in conjunction with the contempora- 
neous history ; of which we know little or nothing from information in 
detail. 

On the best judgment that I can form, I cannot adopt wholly eithes 
the edited order or that of Dionysius, though agreeing in part with both 
I concur with Dionysius and Dr. Thirlwall in placing the second Olyn. 
thiac first of the three. I concur with the edited order in placing the 
third ast. I observe, in Dr. Thirlwall’s Appendix, that this arrange- 
ment has been vindicated in a Dissertation by Stueve. I have not seen 
this Dissertation ; and my own conclusion was deduced (even before I 
knew that it had ever been advocated elsewhere) only from an atten- 
tive study of the speeches. 

cdited Order . nA adie ee I. ils 

Order of Dionysius . . . i. i. 

Order of Stueve (which 1 think the } IL Ι. IIL. 
most probable) ... . 

To consider, first, the proper place of the second Olynthiac (1 mean 
that which stands second in the edited order). 

The most remarkable characteristic of this oration is, that s:arcely 
anything is said in it about Olynthus. It is, in fact, a Philippic rather 
than an Olynthiac. This characteristic is not merely admitted, but strong 
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ly put forward, by Petrenz, p. 11:—“ Quid ! quod ipsorum Olynthio 
rum hac quidem in causa tantum uno loco facta mentic est — ut une 
‘llo versiculo sublato, vix ex ipsa oratione, qua in causa es et habita, 
vertis rationibus evinci posset.” How are we to explain the absence 
of all reference to Olynthus ? According to Petrenz, it 1s because the 
orator had already, in his former harangue, said all that could be neces 
sary in respect to the wants of Olynthus, and the necessity of uphoiding 
that city even for the safety of Athens; he might now therefore calcu- 
late that his first discourse remained impressed on his countrymen, and 
that all that was required was, to combat the extraordinary fear of Philip 
which hindered them from giving effect to a resolution already taken 
to assist the Olynthians. ; 

In this hypothesis I am unable to acaniesce. It may appear natural 
to a reader of Demosthenes, who passes from the first printed discourse 
to the second without any intervening time to forget what he has just 
read. But it will hardly fit the case of a real speaker in busy Athens. 
Neither Demosthenes in the fluctuating Athenian assembly — nor evea 
any orator in the more fixed English Parliament or American Congress 
—could be rash enough to calculate that a discourse delivered some 
time before had remained engraven on the minds of his audience. Ff 
Demosthenes had previously addressed the Athenians with so strong & 
conviction of the distress of Olynthus, and of the motives for Athens 
to assist Olynthus, as is embodied in the first discourse — if his speech, 
however well received, was not acted upon, so that in the course of a 
certain time he had to address them again for the same purpose — I 
cannot believe that he would allude to Olynthus only once by the by, 
and that he would merely dilate upon the general chances and conditions 
of the war between Athens and Philip. However well calculated the 
second Olynthiac may be “ ad concitandos exacerbandosque civium ani- 
mos” (to use the words of Petrenz), it is not peculiarly calculated to 
procure aid to Olynthus. If the orator had failed to procure such aid 
by a discourse like the first Olynthiac, he would never resort to a dis 
course like the second Olynthiac to make good the deficiency ; would 
repeat anew, and more impressively than before, the danger of Olyn- 
thus, and the danger to Athens herself if she suffered Olynthus to fall 
This would be the way to accomplish his object, and at the same time 
to combat the fear of Philip in the minds of the Athenians. 

According to my view of the subject, the omission (or mere single 
passing notice of Olynthus clearly shows that the wants of that city, 
and the urgency of assisting it, were not the main drift of Demosthenes 
in the second Olynthiac. His main drift is, to encourage and stimulate 
his countrymen in their general war against Philip; taking in, thank- 
fully, the new ally Olynthus, whom they have just acquired — but 
taking her only as a valuable auxiliary (ἔν προσϑήκης μέφει), to CO 
operate with Athens against Philip as well as to receive aid from Athens 
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—not preventing her either as peculiarly needing suscor, or as likely, 
if allowed to perish, to expose the vitals of Athens. 

Now a speech of this character is what I cannot satisfactorily ex- 
plain, as following after the totally different spirit of the first Olynthiac ; 
but it is natural and explicable, if we suppose it to precede the first 
Olynthiac. Olynthus does not approach Athens at first in forma paw 
peris, as if she were in danger and requiring aid against an over- 
whelming enemy. She presents herself as an equal, offering to co 


operate against a common enemy, and tendering an alliance which the 


Athenians had hitherto sought in vain. She will, of course, want aid, 
— but she can give codperation of equal value. Demosthenes advises 
to assist her ; this comes of course, when her alliance is accepted :— 
but he dwells more forcibly upon the value of what she will give to the 
Athenians, in the way of codperation against Philip. Nay, it is re- 
markable that the territorial vicinity of Olynthus to Philip is exhibited, 
not as a peril to her which the Athenians must assist her in averting, 
but as a godsend to enable them the better to attack Philip in con- 
junction with her Moreover Olynthus is represented, not as appre- 
hending any danger from Philip’s arms, but as having recently discov- 
ered how dangerous it is to be in alliance with him. Let us thank the 
gods (says Demosthenes at the opening of the second Olynthiac) — 
τὸ τοὺς πολεμήσοντας Φιλίππῳ γεγενῆϑαι καὶ χ ώραν ὅμορον 
καὶ δύναμίν τινὰ κεκτημένους, καὶ τὸ μέγιστον ἁπάντων, τὴν ὑπὲρ τοῦ 
πολέμου γνώμην τοιαύτην ἔχοντας, ὥστε τὰς πρὸς ἐχεῖνον διχλλαχγας, 
πρῶτον μὲν ἀπίστους, εἶτα τῆς ἑαυτῶν πατρίδος νομίζειν ἀναστασιν εἷ- 
you, δαιμονίᾳ τινι καὶ ϑείᾳ παντάπασιν ἔοικεν εὐεργεσίᾳ (p. 18). 

The general tenor of the second Olynthiac is in harmony with this 

ning. Demosthenes looks forward to a vigorous aggressive war 
earried on by Athens and Olynthus jointly against Philip, and he en- 
ters at large into the general chances of such war, noticing the vul- 
nerable as well as odious points of Philip, and striving (as Petrenz 
justly remarks) to “excite and exasperate the minds of the citizens.” 

Such is the first bright promise of the Olynthian alliance with Ath 
ans. But Athens, as usual, makes no exertions; leaving the Olyntht- 
ans and Chalkidians to contend against Philip by themselves. It is 
presently found that he gains advantages over them ; bad news comes 
from Thrace, and probably complaining envoys to announce them. It 
is then that Demosthenes delivers his first Olynthiac, so much more 
urgent in its tone respecting Olynthus. The main topic is now — 
« Protect the Olynthians ; save their confederate cities ; think what 
will happen if they are ruined ; there is nothing to hinder Philip, in 
that case, from marching into Attica.” The views of Demosthenes 
have changed from the offensive to the defensive. 

I cannot but think, therefore, that all the internal evidence of the 
Olynthiacs indicates the second as prior in point of time both to the 
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first and to the third. Stueve (as cited by Dr. Thirlwall) mentions 
another reason tending to the same conclusion. Nothing is said in the 
second Olynthiac about meddling with the Thedric Fund; whereas 
in the first, that subject is distinctly adverted to— and in the third, 
forcibly and repeatedly pressed, though with sufficient artifice to save 
the illegality. This is difficult to explain, assuming the second to be 
posterior to the first ; but noway difficult, if we suppose the second to 
be the earliest of the three, and to be delivered with the purpose 
which I have pointed out. 

On the otber hand, this manner of handling the Thedric Fund in 
the third oration, as compared with the first, is one strong reason for 
believing (as Petrenz justly contends) that the third is posterior to the 
first — and not prior, as Dionysius places it. 

As to the third Olynthiac, its drift and purpose appear to me cor 
rectly stated in the argument prefixed by Libanius. It was delivered 
after Athens had sent some succor to Olynthus ; whereas, both the 
first and the second were spoken before anything at all had yet been 
done.‘ I think there is good ground for following Libanius (as Petrens 
and others do (in his statement that the third oration recognizes Ath- 
ens as having done something, which the two first do not; though Dr. 
Thirlwall (p. 509) agrees with Jacobs in doubting such a distinction. 
The successes of mercenaries, reported at Athens (p. 38), must surely 
have been successes of mercenaries commissioned by her ; and the trie 
umphant hopes, noticed by Demosthenes as actually prevalent, are 
most naturally explained by supposing such news to have arrived. 
Demosthenes says no more than he can help about the success actually 
gained, because he thinks it of no serious importance. He wishes to 
set before the people, as a corrective to the undue confidence prevar 
lent, that all the real danger yet remained to be dealt with. 

Though Athens had done something, she had done little — sent no 
citizens — provided no pay. This Demosthenes urges her to do with- 
out delay, and dwells upon the Thedric Fund as one means of obtain 
ing money along with personal service. Dr Thirlwall indeed argues 
that the first Olynthiac is more urgent than the third, in setting forth 
the crisis; from whence he infers that it is posterior in time. His δῖ" 
gument is partly founded upon a sentence near the beginning of the 
first Olynthiac, wherein the safety of Athens herself is mentioned as ine 
volved — τῶν πραγμάτων ὑμῖν αὐτοῖς ἀντιληπτέον ἐστὶν, εἴπερ ὑπὲρ 
σωτηρίας αὑτῶν φροντίζετε : upon which I may remark, that the 
reading ἃ ὕτ ὦ ν is not universally admitted. Dindorf, in his edition, 
reads αὐτῶν. referring it to πραγμάτων : and stating in his note 
that α ὑτὦν is the reading of the vulgate, first changed by Reiske 
into « ὅτ ὦ on the authority of the Codex Bavaricus. But even if 
we grant that the first Olynthiac depicts the crisis as more dangerous 
and urgent than the third, we cannot infer that the first is posterior 
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tothe third The third was delivered immediately after news received 
of success near Olynthus ; Olynthian affairs did really prosper for the 
moment and to a certain extent — though the amount of prosperity 
was greatly exaggerated by the public. Demosthenes sets himself te 
combat this exaggeration ; he passes as lightly as he can over the re 
cent good news, but he cannot avoid allowing something for them, ang 
throwing the danger of Olynthus a little back into more distant com 


‘ingency. At the same time he states it in the strongest manner, bots 
ran) 


2ction 2 and sections 9, 10. - ch 
ede being insensible, therefore, to the fallibility of ail opinions 
founded upon such imperfect evidence, I think that the true chron 
logical order of the Olynthiacs is that proposed by Stueve, Π. 1. Ti 
With Dionysius I agree so far as to put the second first; and with tits 


eommon order, in putting the third Last. 
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CHAPTER LXXXIX. 


FROM THE CAPTURE OF OLYNTHUS TO THE TERMINATION OF 
THE SACRED WAR BY PHILIP. 


11 was during the early spring of 347 B. C., as far as we can 
make out, that Olynthus, after having previously seen the thirty 
Chalkidic cities conquered, underwent herself the like fate from 
the arms of Philip. Exile and poverty became the lot of such 
Olynthians and Chalkidians as could make their escape ; while 
the greater number of both sexes were sold into slavery. A few 
painful traces present themselves of the diversities of suffering 
which befel these unhappy victims. Atrestidas, an Arcadian who 
had probably served in the Macedonian army, received from Philip 
s grant of thirty Olynthian slaves, chiefly women and children, 
who were seen following him in a string as he travelled home- 
ward through the Grecian cities. Many young Olynthian women 
were bought for the purpose of having their persons turned to 
account by their new proprietors. Of these purchasers, one, ab 


Athenian citizen who had exposed his new purchase at Athens, 
was tried and condemned for the proceeding by the Dikastery.! 
Other anecdotes come before us, inaccurate probably as to names 
and details,! yet illustrating the general hardships brought upon 
this once free Chalkidic population. Meanwhile the victor Philip 
was at the maximum of his glory. In commemoration of his con- 
quests, he celebrated a splendid festival to the Olympian Zeus im 


1 Deinarchus cont. Demosth. p. 93 ; Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 439, 440. De- 
mosthenes asserts also that Olynthian women were given, as a present, by 
Philip to Philokrates (p. 386-440). The outrage which he imputes (p. 401) 
to Eschines and Phrynon in Macedonia, against the Olynthian woman -—~ 
is not to be received as a fact, since it is indignantly denied by Aschines 
(Fais. Leg. init. and p. 48). Yet it is probably but too faithful a picture of 
real deeds, committed by others, if not by Aéschines. 

3 The story of the old man of Olynthus (Seneca, Controy. ν. 10) bought 
by Parrhasius the painter and tortured in order to form a subject for a paint- 
ing of the suffering Prometheus — is more than doubtful ; since Parrhasius, 
already in high repute as a painter before 400 B.c. (see Xenoph. Mem. iii 
10), can hardly have been still flourishing in 347 B.c. It discloses, how 
ever, at least, one of the many forms of slave-suffering occasionally realized 
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donations were munificent, as well to 
officers who had served him, as to the eminent poets or actors 
who pleased his taste. Satyrus the comic actor, refusing ali 
presents for himself, asked and obtained from him the release of 
two young women taken in Olynthus, daughters of his friend the 
Pydnxan Apollophanes, who had been one of the persons Com 
cerned in the death of Philip’s elder brother Alexander. Satyrus 
arnounced his intention not only of ensuring freedom to these 
ung women, but likewise of providing portions for them and 
giving them out in marriage.! Philip also found at Olynthus his 
two exile half-brothers, who had served as pretexts for the war 
—and put both of them to death.? 

It has already been stated that Athens had sent to Olynthus 
more than one considerable reinforcement, especially during the 
last year of the war. Though we are ignorant what these expe 
ditions achieved, or even how much was their exact force, we find 
reason to suspect that they were employed by Chares and other 
generals to no good purpose. The opponents of Chares accused 
him, as well as Deiares and other mercenary chiefs, of having 
wasted the naval and military strength of the city in idle enter- 
prises or rapacious extortions upon the traders of the Augean. 
They summed up 1500 talents and 150 triremes thus lost to Ath- 
ens, besides wide-spread odium incurred among the islanders by 
the unjust contributions levied upon them to enrich the general 
In addition to this disgracetul ill-suecess, came now the fearful 
ruin in Olynthus and Chalkidiké, and the great aggrandizement 
of their enemy Philip. The loss of Olynthus, with the miserable 
captivity of its population, would have been sufficient of themselves 
to excite powerful sentiment among the Athenians. But there 
was a farther circumstance which came yet more home to their 
feelings. Many of their own citizens were serving in Olynthus 88 
an auxiliary garrison, and had now become captives along with 
the rest. No such calamity as this had befallen Athens for ἃ cea 
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! Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 384-401, Diodor. xv. 55. 

2 Justin, vill. 3. 

: Mechines, Fals. Leg. p. 37. ¢. 24. + Aschines, Fals. Leg p. 36 
81" 
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tury past, since the defeat of Tolmides at Koroneia in Beeotia, 
The whole Athenian people, and especially the relations of the 
captives, were full of agitation and anxiety, increased by alarming 
news from other quarters. The conquest threatened the security 
of all the Athenian possessions in Lemnos, Imbros, and the Cher- 
sonese. This last peninsula, especially, was altogether unpro- 
tected against Philip, who was even reported to be on his march 
thither ; insomuch that the Athenian settlers within it began te 
forsake their properties and transfer their families to Athens. 
Amidst the grief and apprehension which disturbed the Athenian 
tind, many special assemblies were held to discuss suitable reme- 
éies. What was done, we are not exactly informed. But it seems 
that no one knew where the general Chares, with his armament, 
was; so that it became necessary even for his friends in the as- 
sembly to echo the strong expressions of displeasure among the 
people, and to send a light vessel immediately in search of him.! 

The gravity of the crisis forced even Eubulus and others among 
the statesmen hitherto languid in the war, to hold a more energet- 
ic language than before against Philip. Denouncing him now as 
the common enemy of Greece they proposed missions into Pe- 
koponnesus and elsewhere for the purpose of animating the Gre» 
cian states into confederacy against him. A®schines assisted stren- 
ously in procuring the adoption of this proposition, and was him- 
self named as one of the envoys into Peloponnesus.? 

This able orator, immortalized as the rival of Demosthenes, has 
eome before us hitherto only as a soldier in various Athenian ex. 
seditions —to Phlius in Peloponnesus (368) — to the battle of 
Mantineia (362)— and to Eubsea under Phokion (349 B. Cc.) ; 
in which last he had earned the favorable notice of the general, 
and had been sent to Athens with the news of the victory at 
Tamynez. schines was about six years older than Demosthe- 
nes, but born in a much humbler and poorer station. His father 
Atrométus taught to boys the elements of letters; his mother 


* schines, Fals. Leg p. 37. 

3 Demosth. Fals. Leg p. 434. καὶ ἐν μὲν τῷ δήμῳ κατηρῶ (you, Eubulus, 
Φιλίππῳ, καὶ κατὰ τῶν παίδων ὥμνυες ἢ μὴν ἀπολωλέναι Φιίλλιπτον ἂν θοῦ 
λεσϑαι, etc. 

3 Demosth Fals Leg p 438, 439. 
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Glaukothea made a living by presiding over certain religious as- 
semblies and rites of initiation, intended chiefly for poor commu- 
nicants; the bey A®schines assisting both one and the other ina 
mental capacity. Such at least is the statement which comes to 
us, enriched with various degrading details, on the doubtful author- 
ity of his rival Demosthenes;! who also affirms, what we may 
accept as generally true, that ZEschines had passed his early man- 
hood partly as an actor, partly as ascribe or reader to the official 
hoards. For both functions he possessed some natural advantages 
— an athletic frame, a powerful voice, a ready flow of unpreme@- 
itated speech. After some years passed as scribe, in which he made 
himself useful to Eubulus and others, he was chosen public scribe 
to the assembly — acquired familiarity with the administrative and 
parliamentary business of the city —and thus elevated himself by 
degrees to influence as a speaker. In rhetorical power, he seems 
to have been surpassed only by Demosthenes.* 

As envoy of Athens despatched under the motion of Eubulus, 
Eschines proceeded into Peloponnesus in the spring of 347; 
others being sent at the same time to other Grecian cities. Among 
other places, he visited Megalopolis, where he was heard before 
the Arcadian collective assembly called the Ten Thousand. He 
addressed them in a strain of animated exhortation, adjuring 
them to combine with Athens for the defence of the liberties of 
Greece against Philip, and inveighing strenuously against those 
traitors who, in Arcadia as well as in other parts of Grecee, sold 
themselves to the aggressor and paralyzed all resistance. He en- 
countered however much opposition from a speaker named Hiero- 
nymus, who espoused the interest of Philip in the assembly: and 
though he professed to bring back some flattering hopes, it is cer- 
cain that neither in Arcadia, nor elsewhere in Peloponnesus, was 
his influence of any real efficacy.2 The strongest feeling among 


i Demosthenes affirms this at two distinct times — Fals. Leg. p. 415-431; 


De Corona, p. 313. 

Stechow (Vita Aschinis, p. 1-10) brings together the little which can be 
made out respecting Aschines. 

? Dionys. Hal. De Adm. Vi Dicend. Demosth. p. 1063 ; Cicero, Orator, 
5. 9, 29. 

3 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 344-438 ; Aischin. Fals. Leg. p. 38. The con- 
duct of Aschines at this juncture is much the same, as described by his rival, 
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the Arcadians was fear and dislike of Sparta, which rendered 
them in the main indifferent, if not favorable, to the Macedoniaa 
successes. In returning from Arcadia to Athens, Aéschines met 
the Arcadian Atrestidas, with the unhappy troop of Olynthian 
slaves following; a sight which so deeply affected the Athenian 
‘rator, that he dwelt upon it afterwards in his speech before the 
xssembly, with indignant sympathy ; deploring the sad effects of 
Grecian dissension, and the ruin produced by Philip’s combined 
employment of arms and corruption. 

Zschines returned probably about the middle of the summer 
of 347 B. c. Other envoys, sent to more distant cities, remained 
out longer; some indeed even until the ensuing winter. Though 
it appears that some envoys from other cities were induced in ré- 
turn to visit Athens, yet no sincere or hearty cooperation against 
Philip could be obtained in any part of Greece. While Philip, 
in the fulness of triumph, was celebrating his magnificent Olym- 
pic festival in Macedonia, the Athenians were disheartened by 
finding that they could expect little support from independent 
Greeks, and were left to act only with their own narrow synod of 
allies. Hence Eubulus and Aschines became earnest partisans 
of peace, and Demosthenes also seems to have been driven by the 
general despondency into a willingness to negotiate. The two 
orators, though they afterwards became bitter rivals, were at this 
juncture not very discordant in sentiment. On the other hand, 
the philippizing speakers at Athens held a bolder tone than ever. 
As Philip found his ports greatly blocked up by the Athenian 
eruisers, he was likely te profit by his existing ascendency for the 
purpose of strengthening his naval equipments. Now there was 
no place so abundantly supplied as Athens, with marine stores 
and muniments for armed ships. Probably there were agents or 
speculators taking measures to supply Philip with these articles, 
and it was against them that a decree of the assembly was now 
directed, adopted on the motion of a senator named Timarchus —- 
to punish with death all who should export from Athens to Philip 
either arms or stores for ships of war.'! This severe decree, hows 


and as admitted by himself. It was, in truth, among tne most honorable 
epochs of his life. 


1 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 433 This decree must have been proposed by 
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ever, was passed at the same time that the disposition towarda 
peace, if peace were attainable, was on the increase at Athens. 
Some months before the capture of Olynthus, ideas cf peace 
had already been started, partly through the indirect overtures of 
Philip himself. During the summer of 348 B. C., the Eubceans 
had tried to negotiate an accommodation with Athens; the ccn- 
test in Euboea, though we know no particulars of it, having never 
whclly ceased for the last year and a half. Nor does it appear 
that any peace was even now concluded ; for Eubcea is spoken of 
as under the dependence of Philip during the ensuing year.!| The 
Eubean envoys, however, intimated that Philip had desired them 
+o communicate from him a wish to finish the war and conclude 
peace with Athens? ‘Though Philip had at this time conquered 
the larger portion of Chaikidike, and was proceeding successfully 


%marchus either towards the close of Olymp. 108, l— or towards the bes 
ginning of the following year, Olymp. 108, 2; that is, not long before, or 
got long after, Midsummer 347 B. ©. But which of these two dates is to be 
preferred, is matter of controversy. Franke (Prolegom. ad Zischin. cont. 
imarchum, Ρ. XXXViii—xli. thinks that Timarchus was senator in Olymp. 
108, 1--- and proposed the decree then ; he supposes the oration of Aschines 
to have been delivered in the beginning of Olymp. 108, 3 —and that the ex- 
pression (p. 11) announcing Timarchus as having been senator “ the year 
before ” (πέρυσιν), is to be construed loosely as signifying “the year but one 
before.” 

Mr. Clinton, Boeckh, and Westermann, suppose the oration of AX«chines 
against Timarchus to have been delivered in Olmyp. 108, 4 — not in Ulymp. 
708, 3. On that supposition, if we take the word πέρυσεν in its usual sense, 
*jmarchus was senator in 108, 3. Now it is certain that he did not p»»pose 
ene decree forbidding the export of naval stores to Philip, at a date so late 
ss 108,3; because the peace with Philip was concluded in Elaphebolion 
Olmyp. 108, 2. (March, 346 B.C.) But the supposition might be admis’ ible, 
énat Timarchus was senator in two different years, — both in Olymp. 108, 1 
and in Olymp. 108, 3. (not in two consecutive years). In that case, the sena- 
corial year of Timarchus, to which Aischines alludes (cont. Timarch. p- 11), 
would be Olymp. 108, 3, while the other senatorial year, in which Tirsar- 
ehus moved the decree prohibiting export, would be Olymp. 108, 1. 

Nevertheless, I agree with the views of Bohnecke (Forschungen, p. 294) 
tho thinks that the oration was delivered Olymp. 108, 8 — and that Timar 
«hus had been senator and had proposed the decree prohibiting export of 
stores to Phliip, in the year preceding, ~-that is, Olymp. 108, 2; at the be 
ginning of the year, — Midsummer 347 B C. 

* Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 348-445 : Aschin. Fals. Leg. p. 29 
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arraiust the remainder, it was still his interest to detach Athens 
from the war, it he could. Her manner of carrying on war was 
indeed faint aud slack; yet she did him much harm at sea, and 
she was the only city competent to organize an extensive Grecian 
confederacy against him; which, though it had not yet been 
orought about, was at least a possible contingency under her pre 
sidency. 

An Athenian of influence named Phrynon had been captured 
by Philip’s cruisers, during the truce of the Olympic festival in 
848 ΒΕ. c.: after a certain detention, he procured from home the 
required ransom and obtained his release. On returning to 
Athens, he had sufficient credit to prevail on the public assembly 
to send another citizen along with him, as public envoy from the 
city to Philip; in order to aid him in geiting back his ransom, 
which he alleged to have been wrongfully demanded from one 
captured during the holy truce. Though this seems ἃ strange 
proceeding during mid-war,! yet the Athenian people took up the 
case with sympathy; Ktesiphon was named envoy, and went 
with Phrynon to Philip, whom they must have found engaged in 
the war against Olynthus. Being received in the most courteous 
manner, they not only obtained restitution of the ransom, but were 
completely won over by Philip. With his usual good policy, he 
had seized the opportunity of gaining (we may properly say, of 
bribing, since the restoration of ransom was substantially a bribe) 
two powerful Athenian citizens, whom he now sent back to Athena 
as his pronounced partisans. 


1 There is more than one singularity in the narrative given by Atschines 
about Phrynon. The complaint of Phrynon implies an assumption, that the 
Olympic truce suspended the operations of war everywhere throughout 
Greece between belligerent Greeks. But such was not the maxim recog- 
nized or acted on; so far as we know the operations of warfare. Vcmel 
(Proleg. ad Demosth. De Pace, p. 246) feeling this difficulty, understands 
the Olympic truce, here mentioned, to refer to the Olympic festival ceie- 
brated by Philip himself in Macedonia, in the spring or summer of 347 B. Ὁ. 
This would remove the difficulty about the effect of the truce; for Philip 
of course would respect his own proclaimed truce. But it is liable to an- 
other objection: that Aschines plainly indicates the capture of Phrynon to 
have been anterior to the fall of Olynthus. Besides, Aischines would hardly 
use the words ἐν ταὶς Ὀλυμπικαὶς oxovdaic, without any special addition, te 
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Phrynon and Ktesiphon, on their return, expatiated warmly on 
she generosity of Philip, and reported much about his flattering 
expressious towards Athens, and his reluctance to continue the 
war against her. The public assembly being favorably disposed, 
ἃ citizen named Philokrates, who now comes before us for the first 
time, proposed a decree, granting to Philip leave: to send a herald 
and envoys, if he chose, to treat for peace; which was what Philip 
was anxious to do, according to the allegation of Ktesiphon. 
The decree was passed unanimously in the assembly, but the 
mover Philokrates was impeached some time afterwards before 
the Dikastery, as for an illegal proposition, by a citizen named 
j.ykinus. On the cause coming to trial, the Dikastery pronounced 
an acquittal so triumphant, that Lykinus did not even obtain the fifth 
rart of the suffrages. Philokrates being so sick as to be unable 
to do justice to his own case, Demosthenes stood forward as his 
eupporter, and made a long speech in his favor." 

The motion of Philokrates determined nothing positive, and 
only made an opening; of which, however, it did not suit Philip’s 
purpose to avail himself. But we see that ideas of peace had been 
thrown out by some persons at Athens, even during the last 
seonths of the Olynthian war, and while a body of Athenian citi- 
gens were actually assisting Olynthus against the besieging force 


1 Aschines, Fals. Leg. p. 30. c. 7; cont. Ktesiph. p. 63. Our knowledge 
«¢ these events is derived almost wholly from one, or other, or both, of the 
two rival orators, in their speeches delivered four or five years afterwards, 
en the trial De Falsi Legatione. Demosthenes seeks to prove that before 
she embassy to Macedonia, in which he and Aischines were jointly con- 
cerned, Aischines was eager for continued war against Philip, and only be 
came the partisan of Philip during and after the embassy. A®schines does 
not deny that he made efforts at that juncture to get up more effective war 
against Philip; nor is the fact at all dishonorable to him. On the other 
nand, he seeks to prove against Demosthenes, that he (Demosthenes) was 
at that time both a partisan of peace with Philip, and a friend of Philokrates 
to whom he afterwards became so bitterly opposed. For this purpose 7s 
chines adverts to the motion of Philokrates about permitting Philip to send 
envoys to Athens — and the speech of Demosthenes in the Dikastery in fa 
yor of Philokrates. 

It would prove nothing discreditable to Demosthenes if both these alle- 
gations were held to be correct. The motion of Philokrates was altogether 
indefinite, pledging Athens to nothing ; and Demosthenes might well think 
et unreasonable to impeach a statesman for such a motion. 
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of Philip. Presently arrived the terrible news of the fall οἱ 
Olynthus, and of the captivity of the Athenian citizens in garrison 
there. While this great alarm (as has been already stated) gave 
birth to new missions for anti-Macedonian alliances, it enlisted on 
the side of peace all the friends of those captives whose lives 
were now in Philip’s hands. The sorrow thus directly inflicted on 
many private families, together with the force of individual sym- 
pathy widely diffused among the citizens, operated powertully upon 
the decisions of the public assembly. A century before, the Athe- 
nians had relinquished all their acquisitions in Beeotia, in order 
to recover their captives taken in the defeat of Tolmides at Ko 
roneia; and during the Peloponnesian war, the policy of the 
Spartans had been chiefly guided for three or four years by ths 
anxiety to ensure the restoration of the captives of Sphakteria. 
Moreover, several Athenians of personal consequence were taken 
at Olynthus; among them, Eukratus and Iatrokles. Shortly af 
ter the news arrived, the relatives of these two men, presenting 
themselves before the assembly in the solemn guise of supplianta, 
deposited an olive branch on the altar hard by, and entreated thai 
care might be had for the safety of their captive kinsmen.' ‘This 
appeal, echoed as it would be by the cries of so many other cit 
zens in the like distress, called forth unanimous sympathy in the 
assembly. Both Philokrates and Demosthenes spoke in favor of 
it; Demosthenes probably, as having been a strenuous advocate 
of the war, was the more anxious to shew that he was keenly 
alive to so much individual suffering. It was resolved te open in- 
direct negotiations with Philip for the release of the captives, 

} Aschines, Fals Leg. p. 30. c. 8 Ὑπὸ dé τοὺς αὐτοὺς χρόνους Ολυνϑος 
ἥλω, καὶ πολλοὶ + Gv ὑμετέρων ἐγκατελήφϑησαν πολιτῶν, ὧν ἣν ᾿ἸΙατροκλὴς καὶ 
Βύκρατος. Ὕπὲρ δὲ τούτων ἱκετηρίαν ϑέντες οἱ οἰκεῖοι, ἐδέοντο ὑμῶν ἐπιμέ- 
λεεαν ποιήσασϑαι᾿ παρελϑόντες δ᾽ αὐτοῖς συνηγόρουν Φιλοκράτης καὶ Δημοσ- 
ϑένης, ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ Αἰσχίνης. 

To illustrate the effect of this impressive ceremony upon the Athenias 
assembly, we may recall the memorable scene mentioned by Xenophon and 
Diodorus (Xen Hell. i. 7,8; Diodor. xiii. 101) after the battle of Arginuss, 
when the relatives of the warriors who had perished on board of the foun- 
dered ships, presented themselves before the assembly with shaven heads 


and in mourning garb. Compare also, about presentments of solemn sup: 


pheation to the assembly, Demosthenes, De Coron4, p. 262—-with the note 
of Dissen , and schines contra Timarchum Ὁ. ς c. 13. 
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thror gt: some of the great tragic and comic actors ; who, travel 
ling in the exercise of their profession to every city in Greece, 
were everywhere regarded in some sort as privileged persons. 
One of these, Neoptolemus,! had already availed himself of his 
favored profession and liberty of transit to assist in Philip’s in- 
trigues and correspondences at Athens ; another, Aristodemus, was 
also in good esteem with Philip ; both were probably going to 
Macedonia to take part in the splendid Olympic festival there 
preparing. They were charged to make application, and take 
the best steps in their power, for the safety or release of the 
captives.” ot 

Jt would appear that these actors were by no means expeditious 
in the performance of their mission. They probably spent some 
time in their professional avocations in Macedonia ; and Aristo- 
demus, not being a responsible envoy, delayed some time even 
after his return, before he made any report. That his mission had 
not been wholly fruitless, however, became presently evident from 
the arrival of the captive Iatrokles, whom Philip had released 
without ransom. The Senate then summoned Aristodemus bee 
fore them, inviting him to make a general report of his proceed- 
ings, which he did; first before the Senate, — next, before the 
public assembly. He affirmed that Philip had entertained his 
propositions kindly, and that he was in the best dispositions to- 
wards Athens; desirous not only to be at peace with her, but 
even to be admitted as her ally. Demosthenes, then a senator, 
moved a vote of thanks and a wreath to Aristodemus.3 

This report, as far as we can make out, appears to have been 
made about September or October 347 B. c.; Auschines, and the 


t Demosth. De Pace, p. 58. . 
* Aschines (Fals. Leg. p. 30. c. 8) mentions only Aristodemus. But from 


various passages in the oration of Demosthenes (De Fals. Leg. Ρ. 344, 346, 
$71, 443), we gather that the actor Neoptolemus must have been conjoined 
witi him; perhaps also the Athenian Ktesiphon, though this is less certain. 
Demosthenes mentions Aristodemus again, in the speech De Corona {p. 233} 


as the first originator of the peace. 
Demosthenes (De Pace, p. 58) had, even before th's, denounced Neopto 


lemus as playing a corrupt game, for the purposes of Philip, at Athens 
Soon after the peace, Neoptolemus sold up all his property at Athens, and 
went to reside in Macedonia. 

3 Aschin. Fals. Leg. p. 30. c. 8. 
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ather roving commissioners sent out by Athens to raise up anti 
Macedonian combinations, had returned with nothing but dis 
heartening announcement of refusal or lukewarmness. And there 
occurred also about the same time in Phokis and Thermopylae, 
other events of grave augury to Athens, showing that the Sacred 
War and the contest between the Phokians and Thebans was 
turning, —as all events had turned for the last ten years,—to 
the farther aggrandizement of Philip. 

During the preceding two years, the Phokians, now under the 
command of Phalekus, in place of Phayllus, had maintained 
their position against Thebes; had kept possession of the Baso- 
tian towns, Orchomenus, Koroneia, and Korsia, and were stil! 
masters of Alponus, Thronium, and Nikea, as well as of the im- 
portant pass of Thermopyle adjoining.' But though on the 
whole successful in regard to Thebes, they had fallen into dissen- 
sion among themselves. The mercenary force, necessary to their 
defence, could only be maintained by continued appropriation of 
the Delphian treasures; an appropriation becoming from year to 
year both less lucrative and more odious. By successive spolia- 
tion of gold and silver ornaments, the temple is said to have been 
stripped of ten thousand talents (about two million three hundred 
thousand pounds), all its available wealth; so that the Pho- 
kian leaders were now reduced to dig for an unauthenticated 
treasure, supposed (on the faith of a verse in the Iliad, as well as 
en other grounds of surmise), to lie concealed beneath its stone 
Moor. Their search, however, was not only unsuccessful, but ar- 
tested, as we are told, by violent earthquakes, significant of the 
anger of Apollo.2 

As the Delphian treasure became less and less, so the means of 
Phalekus to pay troops and maintain ascendency declined. While 
the foreign mercenaries relaxed in their obedience, his opponents 
in Phokis manifested increased animosity against his continued 
sacrilege. So greatly did these opponents increase in power, that 
they deposed Phalexkus, elected Deinokrates with two others in 
his place, and instituted a strict inquiry into the antecedent ap- 


? Diodor.xvi 58; Demosth. Fals Leg. p. 385-387 , Aschines, Fals. Lug 
9. 45. c. 41. 


9 Diodor. xn 56 
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riation of the Delphian treasure. Gross peculation was 
found to have been committed for the profit of individual leaders, 
especially one named Philon ; who, on being seized and put to 
the torture, disclosed the names of several accomplices. These 
men were tried, compelled to refund, and ultimately put to death. 
Phalekus however still retained his ascendency over the merce- 
naries, about eight thousand in number, so as to hold Thermopy- 
[5 and the places adjacent, and even presently to be re-appointed 
general.” 
Such intestine dispute, combined with the gradual exhaustion 
of the temple-funds, sensibly diminished the power of the Pho- 
kians. Yet they still remained too strong for their enemies the 
Thebans; who, deprived of Orchomenus and Koroneia, impover- 
ished by military efforts of nine years, and unable to terminate 
the contest by their own force, resolved to invoke foreign aid. An 
opportunity might perhaps have been obtained for closing the war 
by some compromise, if it had been possible now to bring about 
an accommodation between Thebes and Athens; which some of 
the philo-Theban orators, (Demosthenes seemingly among them), 
attempted, under the prevalent uneasiness about Philip.3 But 
the adverse sentiments in both cities, especially in Thebes, were 
found invincible ; and-the Thebans, little anticipating consequen- 
ees, determined to invoke the ruinous intervention of the con- 
queror of Olynthus. The Thessalians, already valuable allies of 
Philip, joined them in soliciting him to crush the Phokians, and 
to restore the ancient Thessalian privilege of the Pylea, (or 
vegular yearly Amphiktyonic meeting at Thermopyle), which the 
Phokians had suppressed during the last ten years. This joint 
prayer for intervention was preferred in the name of the Del- 
phian god, investing Philip with the august character of champion 


! Diodor. xvi. 56, 57 " 

5. Aschin. Fals. Leg. p. 62. c. 41; Diodor. xvi. 59 Φάλαικον, πάλιν τῆς 
στρατηγίας ἠξιωμένον, ete. 

3. schines pm Ktesiph. p. 73. c. 44; Demosth. De Corona, p. 231. De 
mosthenes, in his oration De Coron4, spoken many years after the facts, 
affirms th? contingency of alliance between Athens and Thebes at this june 
ture, as having been much more probable than he ventures to state it in the 


earlier speech De Falsa Legatione. 
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of the Amphiktyonic assembly, tc rescue the Delphian temple 
from its sacrilegious plunderers. 

The King of Macedon, with his past conquests and his well- 
known spirit of aggressive enterprise, was now a sort of present 
deity, ready to lerd force to all the selfish ambition, or blind fear 
and antipathy, prevalent among the discontented fractions of the 
Hellenic world. While his intrigues had procured numerous par- 
tisans even in the centre of Peloponnesus, — as /schines, on re 
turn from his mission, had denounced, not having yet himself 
enlisted in the number, — he was now furnished with a pious pre- 
tence, and invited by powerful cities, to penetrate into the heart 
of Greece, within its last line of common defence, Thermopyle. 

The application of the Thebans to Philip excited much alarm 
in Phokis. A Macedonian army under Parmenio did actually 
enter Thessaly, — where we find them, three months later, be 
sieging Halus.! Reports seem to have been spread, about Sep- 
tember 347 B.c., that the Macedonians were about to march to 
Thermopyle ; upon which the Phokians took alarm, and sent en- 
voys to Athens as well as to Sparta, entreating aid to enable them 
to hold the pass, and offering to deliver up the three important 
towns near it, — Alpdnus, Thronium, and Nikza. So much were 
the Athenians alarmed by the message, that they not only ordered 
Proxenus, their general at Oreus, to take immediate possession of 
the pass, but also passed a decree to equip fifty triremes, and to 
send forth their military citizens under thirty years of age, with 
an energy like that displayed when they checked Philip before at 
the same place. But it appears that the application had been made 
by the party in Phokis opposed to Phalakus. So vehemently did 
that chief resent the proceeding, that he threw the Phokian en- 
voys into prison on their return; refusing to admit either Proxe- 
nus or Archidamus into possession of Thermopyle, and even dis- 
missing without recognition the Athenian heralds, who came in 

their regular rounds to proclaim the solemn truce of the Eleusin- 
ian mysteries.2 This proceeding on the part of Phalekus was 


* Demosth. Fails. Leg. p. 392. 

2 FEschines, Fals. Leg. p. 46. ¢.41. It is this notice of the μυστηριω γίδες 
σπονδαὶ which serves as indication of time for the event. The Eleusinian 
mysteries were celebrated in the month Boédromion (September). These 
events took place in September, 347 Β. c., Olymp. 108, 2 — the archonship of 
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dictated seemingly by jealousy of Athens and Sparta, and by fear 
that they would support the party opposed to him in Phokis. It 
could not have originated (as Aéschines alleges) in supertor confi- 
dence and liking towards Philip; for if Phalekus had entertained 
such sentiments, he might have admitted the Macedonian troops 
at once; which he did not do until ten months later, under the 
greatest pressure of circumstances. 

Such insulting repudiation of the aid tendered by Proxenus & 
Thermopylx, combined with the distracted state of parties im 
Phokis, Menaced Athens with a new embarrassment. Though 
Phalekus still held the pass, his conduct had been such as to raise 
doubts whether he might not treat separately with Philip. Here 
was another circumstance operating on Athens, — besides the 
refusal of cooperation from other Greeks and the danger of her 
captives at Olynthus,—to dishearten her in the prosecution of 
the war, and to strengthen the case of those who advocated peace. 
It was a circumstance the more weighty, because it really involved 
the question of safety or exposure to her own territory, through 
the opening of the pass of Thermopylz. It was here that she was 
now under the necessity of keeping watch; being thrown on the 
defensive for her own security at home, — not, as before, stretch- 
ing out a long arm for the protection of distant possessions such 
as the Chersonese, or distant allies such as the Olynthians. So 
speedily had the predictions of Demosthenes been realized, that 
if the Athenians refused to carry on strenuous war against Philp 
on his coast, they would bring upon themselves the graver evil 
of having to resist him on or near their own frontier. 


Themistokles at Athens. There is also a farther indication of time givea by 
ZEschines : that the event happened before he was nominated envoy, — πρὲν 
ἐμὲ χειροτονηϑῆναι πρεσβευτὴν (p.46. c. 41). This refutes the supposition of 
Veemel (Proleg. ad Demosth. de Pace, p. 255), who refers the proceeding te 
the following month Elaphebolion (March), on the ground of some other 
words of Aischines, intimating “that the news reached Athens while the 
Athenians were deliberating about the peace.” Bohnecke, too, supposes thas 
the mysteries here alluded to are the lesser mysteries, velebrated in Anthes- 
terion; not the greater, which belong to Boédromion. This supposition 
appears to me improbable and unnecessary. We may reasonably believe 
that there were many discussions on the peace at Athens, before the envoys 


were actually nominated. Some of these debates may weil have taken place 
im the month Boédromion. 
82* 
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The maintenance of freedom in the Hellenic world against the 
extra-Hellenic invader, now turned once more upon the pass of 
Thermopyle ; as it had turned one hundred and thirty-three years 
before, during the onward march of the Persian Xerxes. 

To Philip, that pass was of incalculable importance. It was 
his only road into Greece ; it could not be forced by any land- 
army; while at sea the Athenian fleet was stronger than his. In 
spite of the general remissness of Athens in warlike undertakings, 
she had now twice manifested her readiness for a vigorous effort 
to maintain Thermopyle against him. ‘To become master of the 
position, it was necessary that he should disarm Athens by con- 
cluding peace, — keep her in ignorance or delusion as to his real 
purposes, — prevent her from conceiving alarm or sending aid to 
Thermopyle,—and then overawe or buy off the isolated Pho- 
kians. How ably and cunningly his diplomacy was managed for 
this purpose, will presently appear.! 


1 It is at this juncture, in trying to make out the diplomatic transactions 
between Athens and Philip, from the summer of 347 το that of 346 B. 6. 
that we find ourselves plunged amidst the contradictory assertions of the 
two rival orators, — Demosthenes and AMschines; with very little of genu- 
ine historical authority to control them. In 343-342 B. c., Demosthenes im- 
peached Aischines for corrupt betrayal of the interest or Athens in the 
second of his three embassies to Philip (in 346 B. c.). The long harangue 
(De Falsi Legatione), still remaining, wherein his charge stands embodied, 
enters into copious details respecting the peace with its immediate antece- 
dents and consequents. We possess also the speech delivered by Aéschines 
in his own defence, and in counter-accusation of Demosthenes ; a speech 
going over the same ground, suitably to his own purpose and point of view. 
Lastly, we have the two speeches, delivered several years later (in 330 B. C.), 
of Aschines in prosecuting Ktesiphon, and of Demosthenes in defending 
him; wherein the conduct of Demosthenes as to the peace of 346 B. Cc. 
again becomes matter of controversy. All these harangues are interesting, 
not merely as eloquent compositions, but also from the striking conception 
which they impart of the living sentiment and controversy of the time 
But when we try to extract from them real and authentic matter of history, 
they become painfully embarrassing ; so glaring are the contradictions not 
wnly between the two rivals, but also between the earlier and later dis- 
courses of the same orator himself, especially Adschines ; so evident is the 
spirit of perversion, so unscrupulous are the manifestations of hostile feel- 
ing, on both sides. We can place little faith in the allegations of either 
orator against the other, except where some collateral grounds of fact or 
probability can be adduced in confirmation. But the allegations of sack 
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Qn the other hand, to Athens, to Sparta, and to the general 
eause of Pan-Hellenic independence, it was of capital moment 
that Philip should be kept on the outside of Thermopyle. And 
here Athens had more at stake than the rest; since not merely 
her influence abroad, but the safety of her own city and territory 
against invasion, was involved in the question. The Thebans had 
already invited the presence of Philip, himself always ready eve 
without invitation, to come within the pass; it was the first inter- 
est, as well as the first duty, of Athens, to counterwork them, and 
to keep him out. With tolerable prudence, her guarantee of the 
past might have been made effective; but we shall find her 
measures ending only in shame and disappointment, through the 
flagrant improvidence, and apparent corruption, of her own ne 
gotiators. agent 

The increasing discouragement as to war, and yearning for 
peace, which prevailed at Athens during the summer and autumn 
of 347 B.c., has been already described. We may be sure that 
the friends of the captives taken at Olynthus would be importue 
nate in demanding peace, because there was no other way of pro- 
curing their release ; since Philip did not choose to exchange 
them for money, reserving them as an item in political negotia- 
tion. At length, about the month of November, the public assem- 
bly decreed that envoys should be sent to Philip to ascertain on 
what conditions peace could be made; ten Athenian envoys, and 
one from the synod of confederate allies, sitting at Athens. The 
mover of the decree was Philokrates, the same who had moved 
the previous decree permitting Philip to send envoys if he chose 
Of this permission Philip had not availed himself, in spite of all 
that the philippizers at Athens had alleged about his anxiety for 
peace and alliance with the city. It suited his purpose to have 


as to matters which do not make against the other, are valuable ; ν᾿ γεν 
misrepresentations, since we have them on both sides, will sometimes veo 
mutual correction : and we shall often find it practicable to detect 8 we 
of real matter of fact which one or both may seek to pervert, but whi 
neither can venture to set aside, or can keep wholly out of sight It is 
indeed deeply to be lamented that we know little of the history si Ma 
much as it suits the one or the other of these rival orators, each apim 


by purposes totally at variance with that of the historian, to make known 
either by direct notice or oblique allusion. 
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the negotiations carried on in Macedonia, where he could act bet 
ter upon the individual negotiators of Athens. 

The decree having been passed in the assembly, ten envoys 
were chosen: Philokrates, Demosthenes, A¢schines, Ktesiphon, 
Phrynon, Iatroklés, Derkyllus, Kimon, Nausiklés, and Aristode- 
mus the actor. Aglaokreon of 'Tenedos was selected to accompany 
them as representative of the allied synod. Of these envoys, 
Ktesiphon, Phrynon, and Jatroklés, had already been gained over 
as partisans by Philip while in Macedonia ; moreover, Aristode- 
mus was a person to whom, in his histrionic profession, the favor 
of Philip was more valuable than the interests of Athens. Aus- 
chines was proposed by Nausiklés ; Demosthenes, by Philokrates 
the mover.!. Though Demosthenes had been before so earnest in 
advocating vigorous prosecution of the war, it does not appear that 
he was now adverse to the opening of negotiations. Had he been 
ever so adverse, he would probably have failed in obtaining even 
a hearing, in the existing temper of the public mind. He thought 
indeed that Athens inflicted so much damage on her enemy by 
ruining the Macedonian maritime commerce, that she was not 
under the necessity of submitting to peace on bad or humiliating 
terms.2. But still he did not oppose the overtures, nor did his 
epposition begin until afterwards, when he saw the turn which the 
negotiations were taking. Nor, on the other hand, was schines 
as yet suspected of a leaning towards Philip. Both he and De- 
mosthenes obeyed, at this moment, the impulse of opinion gene- 
rally prevalent at Athens. Their subsequent discordant views and 
bitter rivalry grew out of the embassy itself; out of its result 
and the behavior of Aéschines. 

The eleven envoys were appointed to visit Philip, not with any 
power of concluding peace, but simply to discuss with him and 
ascertain on what terms peace could be had. So much is certain; 
though we do ποῦ possess the original decree under which they 
were nominated. Having sent before them a herald to obtain a 
safe-conduct from Philip, they left Athens about December 347 
B. C., and proceeded by sea to Oreus, on the northern coast of Eu- 


1 Mschines, Fals. Leg. p. 30. 8. 9. p. 31. c. 10. p. 34. c. 20; Argument; 
ij ad Demosth. Fals. Leg. 


* Demosth. Fals. Leg. p 442. Compare p. 369, 387, 391. 
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boea, where they expected to meet the returning herald. Finding 
that he had not yet come back, they crossed the strait at once, 
without waiting for him, into the Pagasean Gulf, where Parme- 
οἷο with a Macedonian army was then besieging Halus. To him 
they notified their arrival, and received permission to pass on, 
first to Pagase, next to Larissa. Here they met their own return: 
ing herald, under whose safeguard they pursued their journey to 
Pella.! 

Our information respecting this (first) embassy proceeds almost 
wholly from Aéschines. He tells us that Demosthenes was, from 
the very day of setting out, intolerably troublesome both to him 
and to his brother envoys; malignant, faithless, and watching for 
such matters as might be turned against them in the way of accu 
sation afterwards; lastly, boastful even to absurd excess, of his 
own powers of eloquence. In Greece, it was the usual habit to 
transact diplomatic business, like other political matters, publicly 
before the governing number — the council, if the constitution 
happened to be oligarchical — the general assembly, if democrati- 
cal. Pursuant to this habit, the envoys were called upon to 
appear before Philip in his full pomp and state, and there address 
to him formal harangues (either by one or more of their number 
as they chose), setting forth the case of Athens ; after which 
Philip would deliver his reply in the like publicity, either with his 
own lips or by those of a chosen minister. The Athenian envoys 
resolved among themselves, that when introduced, each of them 
should address Philip, in the order of seniority ; Demosthenes 
being the youngest of the Ten, and ZEschines next above him. 
Accordingly, when summoned before Philip, Ktesiphon, the μον 
est envoy, began with a short address the other seven followed 
with equal brevity, while the stress of the business was left te 
Zschines and Demosthenes.” . 

Eschines recounts in abridgment to the Athenians, with much 
satisfaction, his own elaborate harangue, establishing the right of 
Athens to Amphipolis, the wrong done by Philip in iaking it and 
holding it against her, and his paramount obligation to make res 


‘ Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 392. 
£ Aiscnines, Fals. Leg. p. 31. c. 10, 1}. 
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titution — but touching upon no other subject whatever.! He 
then proceeds to state — probably with yet greater satisfaction — 
that Demosthenes, who followed next, becoming terrified and cone 
fused, utterly broke down, forgot his prepared speech, and was 
obliged to stop short, in spite of courteous encouragements from 
Philip.2 Gross failure, after full preparation, on the part of the 
greatest orator of ancient or modern times, appears at first hearing 
so incredible, that we are disposed to treat it as a pure fabrication 
of his opponent. Yet I incline to believe that the fact was sub- 
stantially as AXschines states it; and that Demosthenes was par- 
tially divested of his oratorical powers by finding himself not only 
speaking before the enemy whom he had so bitterly denounced, 
but surrounded by all the evidences of Macedonian power, and 
doubtless exposed to unequivocal marks of well-earned hatred, 
from those Macedonians who took less pains than Philip to dis» 
guise their real feelings.* 

Having dismissed the envoys after their harangues, and taken 
a short time for consideration, Philip recalled them into his pres 
ence. He then delivered his reply with his own lips, combating 
especially the arguments of A%schines, and according to that orae 
tor, with such pertinence and presence of mind, as to excite the 
admiration of all the envoys, Demosthenes among the rest. What 
Philip said, we do not learn from A‘schines ; who expatiates only 
on the shuffling, artifice, and false pretences of Demosthenes, te 
conceal his failure as an orator, and to put himself on a point of 
advantage above his colleagues. Of these personalities it is impos 
sible to say how much is true; and even were they true, they are 
scarcely matter of general history. 

It was about the beginning of March when the envoys returned 
to Athens. Some were completely fascinated by the hospitable 
treatment and engaging manners of Philip,‘ especially when ene 


' Akschines, Fals. Leg. p. 31. c. 11 

* Fschines, Fals. Leg. p 32. ec. 13, 14. 

3 Aschines, Fals. Leg. p. 32, 33. c.15. Demosthenes himself says little 
or nothing about this first embassy, and nothing at all either about his ΟΥ̓} 
speech or that of Aéschines. 

4 schines, Fals. Leg. p. 33. c. 17,18. The effect of the manner and 
behavior of Philip upon Ktesiphon the envoy, is forcibly stated here by 
ZEs chines. 
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tertaining them at the banquet: with others, he had come to an 
understanding at once more intimate and more corrupt. They 
brought back a letter from Philip, which was read both in the 
Senate and the assembly; while Demosthenes, senator of that 
year, not only praised them all in the Senate, but also became 
himself the mover of a resolution that they should be crowned 
with a wreath of honor, and invited to dine next day in the pry 
taneium.! 

We have hardly any means of appreciating the real proceedings 
of this embassy, or the matters treated in discussion with Philip. 
ZEschines tells us nothing, except the formalities of the interview, 
and the speeches about Amphipolis. But we shall at any rate do 
him no injustice, if we judge him upon his own account; which, 
if it does not represent what he actually did, represents what he 
wished to be thought to have done. His own account certainly 
shows a strange misconception of the actual situation of affairs. 
In order to justify himself for being desirous of peace, he lays 
considerable stress on the losing game which Athens had been 
playing during the war, and on the probability of yet farther loss 
if she persisted. He completes the cheerless picture by adding — 
what was doubtless but too familiar to his Athenian audience — 
that Philip on his side, marching from one success to another, 
had raised the Macedonian kingdom to an elevation truly formi- 
dable, by the recent extinction of Olynthus. Yet under this state 
of comparative force between the two contending parties, Auschineg 
presents himself before Philip with a demand of exorbitant mag- 
nitude, — for the eession of Amphipolis. He says not a word about 
anything else. He delivers an eloquent harangue to convince 
Philip of the incontestible right of Athens to Amphipolis, and te 


1 ZEschines, Fals. Leg. p. 34. ο. 19; Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 414. This 
vote of thanks, and invitation to dinner, appears to have been so uniform 
# custom, that Demosthenes (Fals. Leg. p. 350) comments upon the with- 
holding of the compliment, when the second embassy returned, as a dis 
grace without parallel. That Demosthenes should have proposed a motion 
of such customary formality, is a fact of little moment any way. It rather 
proves that the relations of Demosthenes with his colleagues during the 
embassy, cannot have been so ill-tempered as Aschines had affirmed. 
Demosthenes himself admits that he did not begin to suspect his colleagues 
wntil the debates at Athens after the return of this first emt.«sy 
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prove to him that he was in the wrong for taking and keeping #% 
He affects to think, that by this process he should induce Philip 
to part with a town, the most capital and unparalleled position ip 
all his dominions ; which he had now possessed for twelve years, 
and which placed him in communication with his new foundation 
Philippi and the auriferous region around it. The arguments of 
Zeschir 2s would have been much to the purpose, in an action tried 
between two litigants before an impartial Dikastery at Athens. 
But here were two belligerent parties, in a given ratio of strength 
and position as to the future, debating terms of peace. That an 
envoy on the part of Athens, the losing party, should now stand 
forward to demand from a victorious enemy the very place which 
formed the original cause of the war, and which had become far 
more valuable to Philip than when he first took it— was a pre» 
tension altogether preposterous. When Atschines reproduces his 
eloquent speech reclaiming Amphipolis, as having been the prim- 
cipal necessity and most honorable achievement of his diplomatic 
mission, he only shows how little qualified he was to render real 
service to Athens in that capacity — to say nothing as yet about 
corruption. ‘The Athenian people, extremely retentive of past con- 
victions, had it deeply impressed on their minds that Amphipolis 
was theirs by right; and probably the first envoys to Macedonia, 
— Aristodemus, Neoptolemus, Ktesiphon, Phrynon,! etc. — had 
been so cajoled by the courteous phrases, deceptions, and presents 
of Philip, that they represented him on their return as not unwil- 
ling to purchase friendship with Athens by the restoration of Am- 
phipolis. To this delusive expectation in the Athenian mind 
Z¥schines addressed himself, when he took credit for his earnest 
pleading before Philip on behalf of Athenian right to the placa, 
as if it were the sole purpose of his mission.2_ We shall see him 


' Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 344. Compare p. 371. τοὺς περὶ τῆς εἰρήνης 
ποέσβεις πέμπειν ὡς Φίλιππον ἐπείσϑητε ὑπ᾽ ᾿Αριστοδήμου καὶ Νεοπτολέμου 
καὶ Κτησιφῶντος, καὶ τῶν ἄλλων τῶν ἐκεῖϑεν ἀπαγγελλόντων οὐδ' ὁτιοῦν 
ὑγεὲς, ete. 

* There is great contradiction between the two orators, ΖΕ βοΐ ποβ and 
Demosthenes, as to this speech of A¢schines before Philip respecting Am- 
phipolis. Demosthenes represents schines as having said in this report 
to the people on his return, “I (schines) said nothing about Amphipolia, 
tn order that I might leave that subject fresh for Demosthenes,” etc 
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throughout, in his character of envoy, not only fostering the actual 
delusions of the public at Athens, but even circulating gross fictions 
and impostures of his own, respecting the proceedings and pur- 
poses of Philip. 

it was on or about the first day of the month Elapheboliont 
(March) when the envoys reached Athens on returning from the 
court of Philip. They brought a letter fom him couched in the 
most friendly terms ; expressing great anxiety not only to be at 
peace with Athens, but also to become her ally; stating more- 
over that he was prepared to render her valuable service, and 
that he would have specified more particularly what the service 
would be, if he could have felt certain that he should be received 
as herally.2 But in spite of such amenities of language, affording 
an occasion for his partisans in the assembly, Adschines, Philokra- 
tes, Ktesiphon, Phrynon, Iatroklés and others, to expatiate upon 
his excellent dispositions, Philip would grant no better terms of 
peace than that each party should retain what they already pos- 
sessed. Pursuant to this general principle, the Chersonesus was 
assured to Athens, of which Aschines appears to have made 
some boast.3 Moreover, at the moment when the envoys were 
quitting Pella to return home, Philip was also leaving it at the 
head of his army on an expedition against Kersobleptes in Thrace. 
He gave a special pledge to the envoys that he would not attack 
the Chersonese, until the Athenians should have had an opportu- 


Compare Demosth. Fals. Leg. p.421; Aischines, Fals. Leg. p. 33, 34. ¢. 
t8, 29, 21. 

As to this particular matter of fact, I incline to believe /ischines rather 
than his rival. He probably did make an eloquent speech about Amphi 
polis before Philip. 

' The eighth day of Elaphebolion fell some little time after their arrival, 
so that possibly they may have even reached Athens on the last days of 
the month Anthesterion (A‘schines adv. Ktesiph. p. 63.c. 24). The reader 
will understand that the Grecian lunar months do not correspond precise- 
ly, but only approximatively, with ours. 

* Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 353, 354....6 γὰρ εἰς τὴν προτέραν γράψας 
ἐπιστολὴν, ἣν ἠνέγκαμεν ἡμεῖς, ὅτι “ ἔγραφόν τ᾽ ἂν καὶ διαῤῥῇ 
ὅην, ἥλικα ὑμᾶς εὖ ποιήσω, εἰ εὖ ὕδειν καὶ τὴν συμμαχίαν μοι γενησομένην," 
etc. Compare Pseudo-Demosth. De Halonneso, p. 85. Aéschines alludes te 
this letter, Pals. Leg. p. 34. c. 21 

* Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 365 
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nity of debating, — accepting or rejecting the propositions σὲ 

His envoys, Antipater and Parmenio, received orders te 
visit Athens with little delay ; and a Macedonian herald accom- 
panied the Athenian envoys on their return.! 

Having ascertained on what terms peace could be had, the en- 
voys were competent to advise the Athenian people, and prepare 
them for a definite conclusion, as soon as this Macedonian mission 
should arrive. They first gave an account of their proceedings 
to the public assembly. Ktesiphon, the oldest, who spake first, 
expatiated on the graceful presence and manners of Philip, as 
well as upon the charm of his company in wine-drinking.2 41» 
chines dwelt upon his powerful and pertinent oratory ; after 
which he recounted the principal occurrences of the journey, and 
the debate with Philip, intimating that in the previous under- 
standing of the envoys among themselves, the duty of speaking 
about Amphipolis had been confided to Demosthenes, in case any 
point should have been omitted by the previous speakers. De- 
mosthenes then made his own statement, in language (according 
to Aeschines) censorious and even insulting towards his col- 
leagues ; especially affirming that AXschines, in his vanity, chose 


to preoccupy all the best points in his own speech, leaving none 
open for any one else.? Demosthenes next proceeded to move 


1 Aschines, Fals. Leg. p. 39. c. 26; Aischines cont. Ktesiphont. p. 63. 6. 
23. παρηγγέλλετο δ᾽ ἐπ᾽ αὐτὸν (Kersobleptes) ἤδη στράτεια, etc. 

2 Aschines, Fals. Leg. p. 84. ο. 20. τῆς ἐν τοὶς πότοις ἐπιδεξιότητος — 
συμπιεὶν δεινὸς ἣν (6. 21). 

3 Eschines, Fals. Leg. p. 34, 35. 6. 31; Dem. Fals. Leg. p. 421. Yet 
Eschines, when describing the same facts in his oration against Ktesiphon 
(p. 62. c. 23), simply says that Demosthenes gave to the assembly aa ac- 
count of the proceedings of the first embassy, similar to that given by thé 
other envoys — ταὐτὰ τοῖς ἄλλοις πρέσβεσιν ἀπήγγειλε, ete. 

The point noticed in the text (that Demosthenes charged Aischines with 
reluctance to let any one else have anything to say) is one which appears 
both in Auschines and Demosthenes, De Fals. Legat., and may therefore in 
the main be regarded as having really occurred. But probably the state 
ment made by Demosthenes to the people as to the proceedings of the 
embassy, was substantially the same as that of his colleagues. For though 
the later oration of Aischines is, in itself, less trustworthy evidence than 
the earlier — yet when we find two different statements of Atschines re 
specting Demosthenes, we may reasonably presume that the one which is 
least unfavorable is the most credible of the two. 
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various decrees ; one, to greet by libation the herald who had ae- 
companied them from Philip, —and the Macedonian envoys who 
were expected; another, providing that the prytanes should con- 
vene a special assembly on the eighth day of Kiaphebolion, (a day 
sacred to AXsculapius, on which generally no public business was 
ever transacted), in order that if the envoys from Macedonia had 
then arrived, the people might discuss without delay their political 
relations with Philip; a third, to commend the behavior of the 
Athenian envoys (his colleagues and himself), and to invite them 
to dinner in the prytaneium. Demosthenes farther moved in the 
Senate, that when Philip’s envoys came, they should be accommo. 
dated with seats of honor at the Dyonysiac festival.' 

Presently, these Macedonian envoys, Antipater, Parmenio and 
Eurylochus, arrived ; yet not early enough to allow the full de- 
bate to take place on the assembly of the eighth of Elaphebolioa. 
Accordingly, (as it would seem, in that very assembly,) Demos- 
thenes proposed and carried a fresh decree, fixing two later days 
for the special assemblies to discuss peace and alliance with Mace- 
donia. The days named were the eighteenth and nineteenth days 
of the current month Elaphebolion (March ) ; immediately after 
the Dionysiac festival, and the assembly in the temple of Di- 
onysius which followed upon it.2 At the same time Demosthenes 
showed great personal civility to the Macedonian envoys, inviting 
them to a splendid entertainment, and not only conducting them 
to their place of honor at the Dionysiac festival, but also providing 
for them comfortable seats and cushions.? 

Besides the public assembly held by the Athenians themselves, 


! AEschines, Fals. Leg. p. 34, 35, 42. c. 20, 21,34, Aischines adv. Ktesi- 
phont. p. 62, 63. c. 23,24. In the first of the two speeches, Aischines 
makes no mention of the decree proposed by Demosthenes relative to the 
assembly on the eighth of Elaphebolion. He mentions it in the speech 
against Ktesiphon, with considerable specification. 

2. Aschines, Fals. Leg. p. 36. ο. 22. ἕτερον ψήφισμα, Zésch. adv. Ktesiph. 
p. 63. c. 24. This last decree, fixing the two special days of the month, 
could scarcely have been proposed until after Philip’s envoys had actually 
reached Athens. 

> Mschines, Fals. Leg. p. 42. c. 34; adv. Ktesiphont. p 62.c. 22; De 
mosth. Fals. Leg. p. 414; De Corona, p 234. This courtesy and politeness 
towards the Macedonian envoys is admitted by Demosthenes himself. & 
was not a circumstance of which he had any reason to be ashamed. 
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to receive report from their ten envoys returned out of Macedonia, 
the synod of Athenian confederates was also assembled to hear 
the report of Aglaokreon, who had gone as their representative 
along with the Ten. This synod agreed toa resolution, important 
in reference to the approaching debate in the Athenian assembly, 
yet unfortunately nowhere given to us entire, but only in partial 
and indirect notice from the two rival orators. It has been al- 
ready mentioned that since the capture of Olynthus, the Athenians 
had sent forth envoys throughout a large portion of Greece, 
urging the various cities to unite with them either in conjoint 
war against Philip, or in conjoint peace to obtain some mutual 
guarantee against his farther encroachments. Of these missions, 
the greater number had altogether failed, demonstrating the hope- 
lessness of the Athenian project. But some had been so far suc- 
cessful, that deputies, more or fewer, were actually present in 
Athens, pursuant to the invitation ; while a certain number were 
still absent and expected to return, — the same individuals having 
perhaps been sent to different places at some distance from each 
other. The resolution of the synod (noway binding upon the 
Athenian people, but merely recommendatory), was adapted to 
this state of affairs, and to the dispositions recently manifested at 
Athens towards conjoint action with other Gréeks against Philip. 
The synod advised, that immediately on the return of the envoys 
still absent on mission (when probably all such Greeks, as were 
willing even to talk over the proposition, would send their depu- 
ties also), the Athenian prytanes should convene two public as- 
semblies, according to the laws, for the purpose of debating and 
deciding the question of peace. Whatever decision might be here 
taken, the synod adopted it beforehand as their own. They 
farther recommended that an article should be annexed, reserving 
an interval of three months for any Grecian city not a party to 
the peace, to declare its adhesion, to inscribe its name on the col- 
umn of record, and to be included under the same conditions as 
the rest. Apparently this resolution of the synod was adopted 
before the arrival of the Macedonian deputies in Athens, and be- 
fore the last-mentioned decree proposed by Demosthenes in the 
pablic assembly; which decree, fixing two days, (the 18th and 
19th of Elaphebolion), for decision of the question of peace and 
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alliance with Philip, coincided in part with the resolution of the 
synod.! 


' I insert in the text what appears to me the probable truth about this 
resolution of the confederate synod. The point is obscure, and has been 
differently viewed by different commentators. 

Demosthenes affirms, in his earlier speech (De Fals. Leg. p. 346), that 
ZEschines held disgraceful language in his speech before the public assem- 
bly on the 19th Elaphebolion (to the effect that Athens ought to act for 
herself alone, and to take no thought for any other Greeks except such as 
had assisted her); and that, too, in the presence and hearing of those en- 
voys from other Grecian cities, whom the Athenians had sent for at the 
instigatior of /Eschines himself. The presence of these envoys in the 
assembly, here implied, is not the main charge, but a collateral aggrava- 
tion ; never:heless, Eschines (as is often the case throughout his defence} 
bestows nearly all his care upon the aggravation, taking comparatively 
little notice of the main charge. He asserts with great emphasis (Fals. 
Leg. p. 35), that the envoys sent out from Athens on mission had not re 
turned, and that there were no envoys present from any Grecian cities. 

It seems to me reasonable here to believe the assertion of Demosthenes, 
that there were envoys from other Grecian cities present; although he him- 
self in his later oration (De Coron4, p. 232, 233) speaks as if such were 
rot the fact, as if all the Greeks had been long found out as recreants ig 
the cause of liberty, and as if no envoys from Athens were then absent oa 
mission. I accept the positive assertion of Aischines as true—that there 
were Athenian envoys then absent or mission, who might possibly, on their 
returt., bring in with them deputies from other Greeks; but I do not admiz 
his negative assertion —that no Athenian envoys had returned from their 
mission, and that no deputies had come in from other Greeks. That 
among many Athenian envoys sent out, all should fail— appears to me 
very improbable. 

If we follow the argument of Aischines (in the speech De Fais. Leg.}, 
we shall see that it is quite enough if we suppose some of the envoys βθῆς 
out on mission, and not αὐ of them, to be absent. To prove this fact, he 
adduces (p. 35, 36) the resolution of the confederate synod, alluding to the 
absent envoys, and recommending a certain course to be taken after their 
feturn. This does not necessarily imply that all were absent. Stechow 
remarks justly, that some of the envoys would necessarily be out a long 
time, having to visit more than one city, and perhaps cities distant from 
each other ( Vita Aischinis, p. 41). 

1 also accept what Aischines says about the resolution of the confederate 
synod, as being substantially true. About the actual import of this reso 
bution, he is consistent with himself, both in the earlier and in the later 
oration. Winiewski (Comment. Historic. in Demesth. De Corond, p. 74 
77) and Westermann (De Litibus quas Demosthenes oravit ipse, p. 38-42) 
affirm, I think without reason, that the import of this resolution is differ 
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Accordingly, after the great Dionysiac festival, these two pre 
scribed assemblies were held, — on the 18th and 19th of Elaphe 
bolion. The three ambassadors from Philip, Parmenio, Antipa 
ter, and Eurylochus were present, both at the festival and the 
assemblies. The general question of the relations between 
Atkens and Philip being here submitted for discussion, the reso- 
lution of the confederate synod was at the same time communi- 
cated. Of this resolution the most significant article was, that the 
synod accepted beforehand the decree of the Athenian assembly, 
whatever that might be; the other articles were recommendations, 
Joubtless heard with respect, and constituting a theme for speak- 
ers to insist on, yet carrying no positive authority. But in the 
pleadings of the two rival orators some years afterwards, (from 
which alone we know the facts), the entire resolution of the synod 
appears invested with a factitious importance ; because each of 
them had an interest in professing to have supported it, — each 
accuses the other of having opposed it; both wished to disconnect 
themselves from Philokrates, then a disgraced exile, and from the 
peace moved by him, which had become discredited. It was Phi- 
lokrates who stood forward in the assembly as the prominent 
mover of peace and alliance with Philip. His motion did not 
embrace either of the recommendations of the synod, respecting 


ently represented by Aschines in the earlier and in the later orations. 
What is really different in the two orations, is the way in which A¢schines 
perverts the import of the resolution to inculpate Demosthenes ; affirming 
in the later oration, that if Athens had waited for the return of her envoys 
tn mission, she might have made peace with Philip jointly with a large 
body of Grecian allies; and that it was Demosthenes who hindered her 
from doing this, by hurrying on the discussions about the peace ( Aésch. 
adv. Ktesiph. p. 61-63), etc. Westermann thinks that the synod would 
not take upon them to prescribe how many assemblies the Athenians should 
eonvene for the purpose of debating about peace. But it seems to have 
been a common practice with the Athenians, about peace or other special 
and important matters, to convene two assemblies on two days immediate- 
ly succeeding: all that the synod here recommended was, that the Athe- 
nians should follow the usual custom — προγράψαι τοὺς mprtavere ἐκκλησίας 
δύο κατὰ τοὺς νόμους, etc. That two assemblies, neither less nor more 

should be convened for the purpose, was a point of no material importance 

except that it indicated a determination to decide the question at once 
sans desemparer. 

? ZEschine;, adv. Ktesiph. p. 64. 
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absent envoys, and interval to be left for adhesions from other 
Greeks; nor did he confine himself, as the synod had done, to the 
proposition of peace with Philip. He proposed that not only 
peace, but alliance, should be concluded between the Athenians 
and Philip ; who had expressed by letter his great anxiety both 
for one and for the other. He included in his proposition, Philip 
with al! his allies, on one side, — and Athens, with alli her allies, 
on the other; making special exception, however, of two among 
the allies of Athens, the Phokians, and the town of Halus near 
the Pagasean Gulf, recently under siege by Parmenio.! 

What part Aschines and Demosthenes took in reference te 
this motion, it is not easy to determine. In their speeches, deliv- 
ered three years afterwards, both denounce Philckrates; each at- 
cuses the other of having supported him ; each affirms himself to 
have advocated the recommendations of the synod. ‘The contra 
dictions between the two, and between A®schines in his earlier 
ard AEschines in his later speech, are here very glaring. ‘Thus, 
Demosthenes accuses his rival of having, on the 18th of the 
month or on the first of the two assemblies, delivered a speech 
strongly opposed to Philokrates ;? but of having changed his poli 
tics during the night and spoken on the 19th in support of the 
latter, so warmly as to convert the hearers when they were pre- 
disposed the other way. ZEschines altogether denies such sudden 
change of opinion; alleging that he made but one speech, and 
that in favor of the recommendation of the synod ; and averring 
moreover that to speak on the second assembly-day was impossi- 
ble, since that day was exclusively consecrated to putting questions 
and voting, so that no oratory was allowed.3 Yet Aéschines, 
though in his earlier harangue (De Fals. Leg.) he insists so stren- 
uously on this impossibility of speaking on the 19th, — in his later 
harangue (against Ktesiphon) accuses Demosthenes of having 
spoken at great length on that very day, the 19th, and of having 


ε Pemosthen. Fals. Leg. p. 391. τὴν TE yap εἰρήνην οὐχὲ δυνηθέντων ὡς 
ἐπεχείρησαν οὗτοι, “ πλὴν ᾿Αλέων καὶ Φωκέων," γράψαι ---ἀλλ᾽ ἀναγκασϑέντοξ 
ὑφ᾽ ὑμῶν τοῦ Φιλοκράτους ταῦτα μὲν ἀπαλείψοαι, γράψαι δ' ἀντικρὺς “ "Ave 
ναίους καὶ τοὺς ᾿Αϑηναίων συμμάχου ς," ek. 

® Demosthen. Fals. Leg. p. 345, 346. 

8 Aischines, Fals. Leg. p. 36. 
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thereby altered the temper of the assembly.! In spite, however, 
of the discredit thus thrown by Eschines upon his own denial, I 
do not believe the sudden change of speech in the assembly, 
ascribed to him by Demosthenes. It is too unexplained, and in 
itself too improbable, to be credited on the mere assertion of a 
rival. But I think it certain that neither he, nor Demosthenes, 
can have advocated the recommendations of the synod, though 
both profess to have done so,— if we are to believe the statement 
of Eschines (we have no statement from Demosthenes), as to the 
tenor of those recommendations For the synod (according to 
Eschines had recommended to await the return of the absent 
envoys before the question of peace was debated. Now this 
proposition was impracticable under the circumstances; since it 
amounted to nothing less than an indefinite postponement of the 
question. But the Macedonian envoys, Antipater and Parmenio, 
were now in Athens, and actually present in the assembly ; hav- 
ing come, by special invitation, for the purpose either of con- 
cluding peace or of breaking off the negotiation ; and Philip had 
agreed (as Aischines? himself states), to refrain from all attack on 
the Chersonese, while the Athenians were debating about peace. 
Under these conditions, it was imperatively necessary to give some 
decisive and immediate answer to the Macedonian envoys. To 
tell them — “ We can say nothing positive at present; you must 
wait until our absent envoys return, and until we ascertain how 
many Greeks we can get into our alliance, ” would have been nos 
only in itself preposterous, but would have been construed by 
able men like Antipater and Parmenio as a mere dilatory ma- 
neeuvre for breaking off the peace altogether. Neither Demosthe- 
nes nor Aéschines can have really supported such a proposition, 
whatever both may pvetend three years afterwards. For at that 
time of the actual discussion, not only Aéschines himself, but the 
general public of Athens were strongly anxious for peace; while 
Demosthenes, though less anxious, was favorable to it.3 Neither 


1 Aischines adv. Ktesiph. p. 63, 64. 

3 #schines, Fals. Leg. p. 39. 

8. From the considerations here stated, we can appreciate the charges of 
#schines against Demosthenes, even on his own showing; though the 
precise course of either is not very clear. 

He accuses Demosthenes of having sold himself tc F hilip (adv. Ktes. p 
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of them were at all disposed to frustrate the negotiations by in 
sidious delay; nor, if they had been so disposed, would the 
Athenian public have tolerated the attempt. 

On the best conclusion which I can form, Demosthenes sup- 
ported the motion of Philokrates (enacting both peace and alli- 
ance with Philip), except only that special clause which excluded 
both the Phokians and the town of Halus, and which was ulti- 


“τ---.......... eS — 


63, 64); acharge utterly futile and incredible, refuted by the whole con- 
duct of Demosthenes, both before and after. Whether Demosthenes re- 
eeived bribes from Harpalus —or from the Persian court — will be matter 
of future inquiry. But the allegation that he had been bribed by Philip is 
absurd. Alschines himself confesses that it was quite at variance with the 
received opinion at Athens (adv. Ktes. p. 62. 6. 22). 

He accuses Demosthenes of having, under the influence of these bribes, 
opposed and frustrated the recommendation of the confederate synod --- of 
having hurried on the debate about peace at once —and of having thus 
prevented Athens from waiting for the return of her absent envoys, which 
would have enabled her to make peace in conjunction with a powerful 
tody of codperating Greeks. This charge is advanced by Aschines, first 
in the speech De Fals. Leg. p. 36— next, with greater length and emphasis, 
in the later speech, adv. Ktesiph. p. 63, 64. From what has been said in 
the text, it will be seen that such indefinite postponement, when Antipater 
and Parmenio were present in Athens by invitation, was altogether impos- 
gible, without breaking off the negotiation. Not to mention, that Auschi- 
nes himself affirms, in the strongest language, the ascertained impossibility 
of prevailing upon any other Greeks to join Athens, and complains bitterly 
of their backward dispositions (Fals. Leg. p. 38. ο. 25). In this point De- 
mosthenes perfectly concurs with him (De Corona, p. 231, 232). So that 
even if postponement could have been had, it would have been productive 
of no benefit, nor of any increase of force, to Athens, since the Greeks 
were not inclined to codperate with her. 

The charge of Aischines against Demosthenes is thus untenable, and 
suggests its own refutation, even from the mouth of the accuser himself 
Demosthenes indeed replies to it in a different manner. When éschines 
gays—“ You hurried on the discussion about peace, without allowing 
Athens to await the return of her envoys, then absent on mission ”— De- 
mosthenes answers —“ There were no Athenian envoys then absent on 
mission. All the Greeks had been long ago detected as incurably apathetic.” 
(De Coron’, p. 233). This is a slashing and decisive reply, which it might 
perhaps be saf2 for Demosthenes to hazard, at an interval of thirteen years 
after the events. But it is fortunate that another answer can be provided 
gor I conceive the assertion to be neither correct in point of fact, nor con: 
sistent with the statements of Demosthenes himself in the speech De Falsé 
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mately negatived by the assembly.'! That Aischines supported the 
same motion entire, and in a still more unqualified manner, we 
may infer from his remarkable admission in the oration against 
Timarchus? (delivered in the year after the peace, and three years 
before his own trial), wherein he acknowledges himself as joimt 
author of the peace along with Philokrates, and avows his hearty 
approbation of the conduct and language of Philip, even after the 
ruin of the Phokians. Eubulus, the friend and partisan of Ale 
chines, told the Athenians? the plain alternative: “You must 
either march forthwith tc Peirzus, serve on shipboard, pay direct 
taxes, and convert the Theéric Fund to military purposes, — of 
else you must vote the terms of peace moved by Philokrates.” 
Our inference respecting the conduct of Aischines is strengthened 
by what is here affirmed respecting Eubulus. Demosthenes had 
been vainly urging upon his countrymen, for the last five years, at 
a time when Philip was less formidable, the real adoption of these 
energetic measures; Eubulus, his opponent, now holds them ous 
tn terrorem, as an irksome and intolerable necessity, constraining 
the people to vote for the terms of peace proposed. And however 


painful it might be to acquiesce in the statu quo, which recognized 


: Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 391-430. Aischines affirms strongly, in his 
later cration against Ktesiphon (p. 63), that Demosthenes warmly advoca- 
ted the motion of Philckrates for alliance as well as peace with Philip. 
He professes to give the precise phrase used by Demosthenes — which he 
censures as an inelegant phrase — οὐ deiv ἀποῤῥῆξαι τῆς εἰρήνης THY συμμα- 
yiav, etc. He adds that Demosthenes called up the Macedonian ambassa- 
ior Antipater to the rostrum, put a question to him, and obtained an aa 
swer concerted beforehand. How much of this is true, I cannct say. The 
version given by Aischines in his later speech, is, as usual, different from 
that in his earlier. 

The accusation against Demosthenes, of corrupt coilusion with Antipa- 
ter, is incredibie and absurd. 

* Aschines. adv. Timarch. p. 24, 2%. ὁ. 34. παρεμβάλλων (Demosthenes) 
τὰς ἐμὰς δημηγορίας, καὶ ψέγων THY εἰρήνην τὴν δι' ἐμοῦ καὶ SO 
λοκράτους γεγενημένην, ὥστε οὐδὲ ἀπαντήησεσϑαί με ἐπὶ τὸ δικαστῇ» 
ριον ἀπολογησόμενον, ὅταν τὰς τῆς πρεσβείας εὐθύνας διδῶ, etc... . Φίλε. 
mov δὲ νῦν μὲν διὰ τὴν τῶν λόγων εὐφημίαν ἐπαινῶ, ete. 

Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 434. φῆσας (Eubulus) καταβαίνειν εἰς Mecpact 
δεῖν ἠδὴ καὶ χρήματ᾽ εἰσφέρειν καὶ τὰ ϑεωρικὰ στρατιωτικὰ ποιεῖν — 
@ χειροτονεὶν ἃ συνεῖπε μὲν οὗτος ( Aschines) ἔγραψε δ᾽ ὁ βδελυρὸς Φιλοκρῷ 
ru. 


PEACE MOVED BY PHILOKRATES. 395 


**hilip as master of Amphipolis and of so many other possessions 
eace belonging to Athens, -—I do not believe that even Demos 
thenes, at the time when the peace was actually under debate, 
would put the conclusion of it to hazard, by denouncing the shame 
of such unavoidable cession, though he professes three years after- 
wards to have vehemently opposed it. 

I suspect therefore that the terms of peace proposed by Philo- 
krates met with unqualified support from one of our two rival 
orators, and with only partial opposition, to one special clause, 
vom the other. However this may be, the proposition passed, 
“vith no other modification (so far as we know) except the omis- 
sion of that clause which specially excepted Halus and the Pho- 
xians. Philokrates provided, that all the possessions actually in 
the hands of each of the belligerent parties, should remain to each, 
without disturbance from the other ;2 that on these principles, 
there should be both peace and alliance between Athens with all 
ber allies on the one side, and Philip with all his allies on the 
ether. These were the only parties included in the treaty. 
Nothing was said about other Greeks, not allies either of Philip 
or of Athens.? Nor was any special mention made about Ker 
sobleptes.4 

Such was the decree of peace and alliance, enacted on the 
second of the two assembly-days,—the nineteenth of the month 
Elaphebolion. Of course, without the fault of any one, it was all 
to the advantage of Philip. He was in the superior position; 
and it sanctioned his retention of all his conquests. For Athens, 
the inferior party, the benefit to be expected was, that she would 


‘ Demosthen. Fals. Leg. p. 385. 

* Pseudo-Demosthen. De Halloneso, p. 81-83. Demosthenes, in one pas 
sage, (Fals. Leg. p. 385,) speaks as if it were a part of the Athenian oath — 
that they would oppose and treat as enemies all who should try to save 
from Philip and to restore to Athens the places now recognized as Philip’s 
possession for the future. Though Veemel (Proleg. ad Demosth. De Pace, 
p. 265) and Bohnecke (p. 303) insert these words as a part of the actual for- 
mula, I doubt whether they are anything more than a constructive expan- 
sion, given by Demosthenes himself, of the import of the formula. 

3 This fact we learn from the subsequent discussions about amending the 
peace, mentioned in Pseudo-Demosth. De Halonneso, p. 84. 

4 #ischines, Fals. Leg. p. 39. c. 26. 
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prevent these conquests from being yet farther multiplied, ané 
protect herself against being driven from bad to worse. , 
But it presently appeared that even thus much was sees 
On the twenty-fifth day of the same month! (six ἫΝ 
previous assembly), ἃ fresh assembly was held, for the — 
of providing ratification by solemn oath fer the treaty w = 3 
been just decreed. It was now moved and enacted, that t e Ὁ 
ten citizens, who had been before accredited Pin: Β Μ᾿» 
again be sent to Macedonia for the purpose of receiving t ΝΜ" a 
from him and from his allies.2 Next, it was resolved t 
Athenians, together with the deputies of their allies then — 
in Athens, should take the oath forthwith, in the presence 
ilip’s envoys. 
“we oe nel the critical question, Who were to be “ΜΝ 
as allies of Athens? Were the Phokians and Kersobleptes — 
included? The one and the other represented those _ capi 
positions, Thermopyle and the Hellespont, which Philip was 


i This date is preserved by Eschines adv Ktesiph. ha soe Se <3 a 
φϑίνοντος τοῦ Ἐ!λαφηβολιῶνος μηνὸς, eic. Jn the earlier ora * Sega sam 
Leg. p. 40. c. 29) Aischines states that Demosthenes ἣν — ene 
dri or presiding senators of a public assembly held ἑβδόμῃ fi ον 
Gay before. It is possible that there might have been ghee x — 
held, on two successive days (the 23d and 24th, . the fee ως a 
cording as the month Elaphebolion happened in that iS. Sd Sry σι 
or 29 days), and that Demosthenes may have been amor g ja eto eden 
both. But the transaction ον (in ey ee beans ἐν 
having happened on the latterot the two — stg waned pe 
which is mentioned (in the Oration De Fals. Leg.) as ing hay sgn on 

i avs: or at least cannot have followed it; so 
υὐ κγαριδεμθοναὶ ae eas in one or in the other. if ae J “sth 
im the oration against Ktesiphon, and ἑβδόμῃ in the Ppa y ie ibe 
Legation, are both correct, the transactions mention = vig, 
be reconciled chronologically with those age in t ὧ ms a 
conjectural alterations have been proposed. See Voemel, com egg. 
meosth. Orat. De Pace, p. 257; Bohnecke, Forschungen, Ρ. ἢ 5 soci 
8 Aschines, Fals. Leg. p. 39. ἤδη δὲ ἡμῶν κεχειροτονημένω ee 
Kove, οὕπω δὲ ἀπῃρκότων ἐπὶ τὴν ὑστέραν πρεσβείαν, ΜΡ ete 
This ἐκκλησία seems to be the ae oe ee = eerily cir 
i tesiphon, as having 
Ἐν Pp. 397. καίτοι δύο χρησιμωτέρους apne τ: mate 
μένης aid’ iv εἰς ἐπιδείξαι τῇ 5π γλει. κατὰ μὲν γῆν, Πυλῶν --- ἐκ 


PHOKIANS AND KERSOBLEPTES. 397 


sure to covet, and which it most beliooved Athens to ensure against 
him. The assembly, by its receni vote, had struck out the special 
exclusion of the Phokians proposed by Philokrates, thus by im- 
plication admitting them as allies along with the rest. They were 
in truth allies of old standing and valuable; they had proba wy 
envoys present in Athens, but no deputies sitting in the syn +d. 
Nor had Kersobleptes any such deputy in that body; but a citizen 
of Lampsakus, named Kritobulus, claimed on this occasion to act 
for him, and to take the oaths in his name. 

As to the manner of dealing with Kersobleptes, Aschines tells 
us two stories (one in the earlier oration, the other in the later) 
quite different from each other; and agreeing only in this — that 
in both Demosthenes is described as one of the presiding magis- 
trates of the public assembly, as having done all that he could te 
prevent the envoy of Kersobleptes from being aduitted to take 
the oaths as an ally of Athens. Amidst such discrepancies, te 
state in detail what passed is impossible. But it seems clear, — 
both from Atschines (in his earliest speech) and Demosthenes, — 
first, that the envoy from Kersobleptes, not having a seat in the 
confederate synod, but presenting himself and claiming to be sworn 
as an ally of Athens, found his claim disputed; secondly, that 
upon this dispute arising, the question was submitted to the vote 
of the public assembly, who decided that Kersobleptes was an 
ally, and should be admitted to take the oath as such.! 

Antipater and Parmenio, on the part of Philip, did not refuse 


tov ᾿Ελλησπόντου: ἃ συναμφότερα οὗτοι πεπράκασιν αἰσχρῶς καὶ Kad ὑμῶν 
ἐγκεχειρίκασι Φιλίππῳ. 

* Compare Aischines, Fals. Leg. p. 39. c. 26, with ΖΕ Βομίηθβ cont. Ktesi- 
phont. p. 64. c. 27 

Franke (Proleg. ad Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 30, 31) has some severe com- 
ments on the discrepancy between the two statements. 

That the question was put, and affirmed by vote, to admit Kersobleptes 
appears from the statement of /Eschines in the speech De Fals. Leg. —rd 
ψήφισμα ἐπεψηφίσϑη — ἐψηφισμένου δὲ τοῦ δήμου. Compare Demosth. De 
Fals. Leg. p. 398, and Demosthen. Philipp. iv. p. 133. 

Philip, in his letter some years afterwards to the Athenians, affirmed that 
Kersobleptes wished to be admitted to take the oaths, but was excluded by 
the Athenian generals, who declared him to be an enemy of Athens ( Epist. 
Phil. ap. Demosth. p. 160). If it be true that the generals tried to exclude 


him, their exclusion must have been overruled by the vote of the assembly 
VOL. ΧΙ 84 
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to recognize Kersobleptes as an ally of Athens, and to receive 
his oath. But in regard to the Phokians, they announced a de- 
termination distinctly opposite. They gave notice, at or after the 
asserably of the 25th Elaphebolion, that Philip positively refused 
t« «dmit the Phokians as parties to the convention. 

This determination, formally announced by Antipater at Athens, 
aust prebably have been made known by Philip himself to Phi- 
Iokrates and Aischines, when on mission in Macedonia. Hence 
Philokrates, in his motion about the terms of peace, had proposed 
that the Phokians and Halus should be specially excluded (as i 
bave already related). Now, however, when the Athenian as- 
sembly, by expressly repudiating such exciusion, had determines 
that the Phoxians should be received as parties, while the envoys 
of Philip were not less express in rejecting them, — the leaders 
af the peace, Aischines and Philokrates, were in great embarrass- 
ment. They had no other way of surmounting the difficulty, 
except by holding out mendacious promises, and unauthorized as- 
surances of future intention in the name of Philip. iscordingly, 
they confidently announced that the King of Macedon, though 
precluded by his relations with the Thebans and Thessalians 
(necessary to him while he remained at war with Athens), from 
openly receiving the Phokians as allies, was nevertheless in his 
heart decidedly adverse to the Thebans; and that, if his hands 
were once set free by concluding peace with Athens, he would m- 
terfere in the quarrel just in the manner that the Athenians 
would desire; that he would uphold the Phokians, put down the 
insolence of Thebes, and even break up the integrity of the city; 
restoring also the autonomy of Thespiz, Platza and the other 
Beeotian towns, now in Theban dependence. The general as- 
surances, — previously circulated by Aristodemus, Ktesiphon, and 
others, — of Philip’s anxiety to win favorable opinions from the 
Athenians, were now still farther magnified into a supposed com- 
munity of antipathy against Thebes; and even into a disposition 
to compensate Athens for the loss of Amphipolis, by making hez 
complete mistress of Eubca as well as by recovering for her 
Ordpus. [ ; 

By such glowing fabrications and falsehoods, confidently as- 
severated, Philokrates, A‘schines, and the other partisans of Philip 
present, completely deluded the assembly ; and induced them, not 
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indeed to decree the special exclusion of the Phokians, as Philo 
krates had at first proposed, — but to swear the convention with 
Antipater and Parmenio without the Phokians.' ‘These latter 
were thus shut out in fact, though by the general words of the 
peace, Athens had recognized their right to be included. Their 
deputies were probably present, claimed to be admitted, and were 
refused by Antipater, without any peremptory protest on the part 


of Athens. 
This tissue, not of mere exaggerations, but of impudent and 


monstrous falsehood, respecting the purposes of Philip, — will be 
seen to continue until he had carried his point of penetrating 
within the pass of Thermopyle, and even afterwards. We can 
hardly wonder that the people believed it, when proclaimed and 
guaranteed to them by Philokrates, 4éschines, and the other en- 
voys, who had been sent into Macedonia for the express purpose 
of examining on the spot and reporting, and whose assurance was 


‘ Demosthenes, Fals. Leg. p. 444. ἐντεῦϑεν of μὲν παρ᾽ ἐκείνου 
πρέσβεις προὔλεγον tuiv ὅτι Φωκέας οὐ προσδέχεταε 
Φίλιππος συμμάχους, οὗτοι 6’ ἐκδεχόμενο. οιαῦτ᾽ ἐδη- 
μηγόρουν, ὡς φανερῶς μὲν οὐχὶ καλὼς ἔχει τῷ Φιλέππῳ 
προσδέξασϑαι τοὺς Φωκ έας συμμάχους, διὰ τοὺς Θηβαίους καὶ τοὺς 
Θετταλοὺς, ἂν δὲ γένηται τῶν πραγμάτων κύριος καὶ τῆς ε ipnvne τύ- 
xn, ἅπερ ἂν συνϑέσϑαι νῦν ἀξιώσαιμεν αὐτὸν, ταῦτα ποιήσει τότε. Τὴν 
μὲν τοίνυν εἰρήνην ταύταις ταῖς ἔλπισι καὶ ταῖς ἐπα- 
γωγαῖς εὕροντο παρ ὑμῶν ἄνευ Φωκέων. 

Ibid. p. 409. Ei δὲ πάντα τἀνάντια τούτων καὶ πολλὰ καὶ φιλάνϑρωπα εἶ» 
covtec Φίλιππον, φιλεῖν τὴν πόλιν, Φωκέας σώσειν, Θηβαίους παύσειν THE 
“Bpewc, ἔτι πρὸς τούτοις μείζονα ἢ κατ᾽ ᾿Αμφίπολιν ev ποιῆ- 
σειν ὑμὰς, ἐὰν τύχῃ τῆς εἰρήνης, Εὔβοιαν, ᾿Ὡρωπὸν 
ἀποδώσειν — εἰ ταῦτ᾽ εἰπόντες καὶ ὑποσχόμενοι πάντ᾽ ἐξηπατήκασι καὶ πεφε- 
νακίκασι, etc. 

Compare also, p. 346, 388, 391, about the false promises under which the 
Athenians were induced to consent to the peace— τῶν ὑποσχέσεων, ἐφ' alg 
εὑρίσκετο (Philip) τὴν εἰρήνην. The same false promises put forward before 
the peace and determining the Athenians to conclude it, are also noticed by 
Demosthenes in the second Philippic (p. 69), τὰς ὑποσχέσεις, ἐφ᾽ ale THE εἰ- 
οήνης ἔτυχεν (Philip) — p. 72. τοὺς ἐνεγκόντας τὰς ὑποσχέσεις, ἐφ᾽ αἷς ἐπεί" 
σϑητε ποιήσασϑαι τὴν εἰρήνην. This second Philippic is one year earlier 
in date than the oration de Fals4 Legatione, and is better authority thas 
that oration, not merely on account of its earlier date, but because it is ὃ 
parliamentary harangue, not tainted with an accusatory purpose nor Π|08 
tioning A‘schines by name. 
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the natural authority for the people to rely upon. In this case 
the deceptions found easier credence and welcome because they 
were in complete harmony with the wishes and hopes of Athens, 
and with the prevalent thirst for peace. To betray allies like the 
Phokians appeared of little consequence, when once it became a 
settled conviction that the Phokians themselves would be no 
hosers by it. But this plea, though sufficient as a tolerable excuse 
for the Athenian people, will not serve for a statesman like De- 
mosthenes; who, on this occasion (as far as we can make out even 
from his own language), did not enter any emphatic protest 
against the tacit omission of the Phokians, though he had opposed 
the clause (in the motion of Philokrates) which formally omittz< 
them by name. Three months afterwards, when the ruin of th> 
isolated Phokians was about to be consummated as a fact, we sha! 
find Demosthenes earnest in warning and denunciation; but there 
is reason to presume that his opposition! was at best only faint, 
when the positive refusal of Antipater was first proclaimed against 
that acquiescence on the part of Athens, whereby the Phokians 
were really surrendered to Philip. Yet in truth this was the 
great diplomatic turning-point, from whence the sin of Athens, 
against duty to allies as well as against her own security, took its 
rise. It was a false step of serious magnitude, difficult, if not im- 
possible, to retrieve afterwards. Probably the temper of the 
Athenians, then eager for peace, trembling for the lives of their 
captives, and prepossessed with the positive assurances of ZEschi- 
pes and Philokrates, — would have heard with repugnance any 


} Demosthenes speaks of the omission of the Phokians, in taking the oaths 
at Athens, as if it were a matter of small importance (Fals. Leg. p.387, 888; 
compare p. 372); thatis, on the supposition that the promises made by Ais- 
chines turned out to be realized. 

In his speech De Pace (p. 59), he takes credit for his protests on behalf 
of the Phokians; but only for protests made after his return from the second 
embassy — not for protests made when Antipater refused to admit the Pho- 
kians to the oaths. 

Westermann (De Litibus quas Demosthenes oravit ipse, p. 48) suspects 
that Demosthenes did not see through the deception of Aischines until the 
Phokians were utterly ruined. This, perhaps, goes beyond the truth; but 
st the time when the oaths were exchanged at Athens, he either had not 
cleariy detected the consequences of that miserable shuffle into which Ath- 
ens was tricked by Philokrates, etc.—or he was afraid to proclaim them 


emphatically. 
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strong protest against abandoning the Phokians, which threatened 
to send Antipater home in disgust and intercept the coming peace, 
the more so as Demosthenes, if he called in question the as 
sprances of Aischines as to the projects of Philip, would have no 
positive facts to produce in refuting them, and would be 608» 
strained to take the ground of mere scepticism and negation ;! οὗ 
which a public, charmed with hopeful auguries and already dis- 
armed through the mere comfortable anticipations of peace, would 
be very impatient. Nevertheless, we might have expected from 
e statesman like Demosthenes, that he would have begun his ener 
getic opposition to the disastrous treaty of 346 B.C., at that mid- 
ment when the most disastrous and disgraceful portion of it, — the 
ahandonment of the Phokians, — was first shuffled in. 

‘After the assembly of the 25th Elaphebolion, Antipater ad- 
ministered the oaths of peace and alliance to Athens and to ali 
ner other allies (seemingly including the envoy of Kersobleptes) 
in the Board-room-of the Generals? It now became the duty of 
the ten Athenian envoys, with one more from the confederate 
synod, —the same persons who had been employed in the first 
embassy, — to go and receive the oaths from Philip. Let us see 
how this duty was performed. 

The decree of the assembly, under which these envoys held 
their trust, was large and comprehensive. They were to receiv 
an oath, of amity and alliance with Athens and her allies, trom 
Plilip as well as from the chief magistrate in each city allied with 
him. They were forbidden (by a curious restriction) to hold any 


— 


: Demosth. Fals. Leg p. 355. τραχέως δ᾽ ὑμῶν τῷ “μηδὲ προσ 
doxdv” σζχόντων, ete. (the Athenian public were displeased with De 
mosthenes when he told them that he did not expect the promises of Ats- 
chines te be realized; this was after the second embassy, but it illustrates 
the temper of the assembly even before the second embassy) — ibid. p.349. 
τίς 320 ἂν ἠνέσχετο. τηλικαῦτα καὶ τοιαῦτα ἔσεσϑαι προσδοκῶν ἀγαϑὰ, ἢ 
rav®’ ὡς οὐκ ἔσται λέγοντός τινος, ἢ κατηγοροῦντος τῶν Te- 
πραγμένων τοῦτοις ; 

How unpopular it was to set up mere negative mistrust against glowing 
promises of benefits to come, is here strongly urged by Demosthenes. 

Respecting the premature disarming of the Athenians, see Demosth. De 
Corena, p. 234. 


* Xschines, Fals. Leg. p. 39. c. 27. 
84" 
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intercourse singly and individually with Philip ;! but they were 
farther enjoined, by a comprehensive general clause, “to do any- 
thing else which might be within their power for the advantage 
of Athens.” — “It was our duty as prudent envoys (says Aéschi- 
nes te the Athenian people) to take a right measure of the whole 
state of affairs, as they concerned either you or Philip.”? Upon 
these rational views of the duties of the envoys, however, Adschi- 
nes unfortunately did not act. It was Demosthenes who acted 
upon them, and who insisted, immediately after the departure of 
Antipater and Parmenio, on going straight to the place where 
Philip actually was; in order that they might administer the oath 
to him with as little delay as possible. It was not only certain 
that the King of Macedon, the most active of living men, would 
push his conquests up to the last moment; but it was farther 
known to A™chines and the envoys, that he had left Pella te 
make war against Kersobleptes in Thrace, at the time when they 
returned from their first embassy.3 Moreover, on the day of, or 
the day after, the public assembly last described (that is, on the 
95th or 26th of the month Elaphebolion), a despatch had reached 
Athens from Chares, the Athenian commander at the Hellespont, 


intimating that Philip had gained important advantages in T hrace, 
had taken the important place called the Sacred Mountain, and 
deprived Kersobleptes of great part of his kingdom.4 Such suc- 
cessive conquests on the part of Philip strengthened the reasons 
for despatch on the part of the envoys, and for going straight to 
Thrace to arrest his progress. As the peace concluded was based 


1 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 430. οὐ τὸ μὲν ψήφισμα, “" οὐδαμοῦ μόνον; ἐν- 
τυγχώνειν Φιλίππῳ," οὗτοι δ᾽ οὐκ ἐπαύσαντο ἰδίᾳ χρηματίζοντες ; 

2 Mschines, Fals. Leg. p. 41. ο. 32. Td δ ὑπὲρ τῶν ὅλων ὀρϑῶς 
βουλεύσασϑαι, ὅσα, καϑ' ὑμᾶς ἔστιν ἢ Φίλιππον, τοῦτο ἤδη ἔρ 
γον ἐστι πρεσβέων φρονίμων ᾿Αφίγμεϑα δ᾽ ἡμεῖς ἔχοντες τοῦ δῆμον ψήφισμα, 
ἐν ᾧ γέγραπται, Πράττειν δὲ τοὺς πρέσβεις, καὶ GAA’ 6, Te 
ἂν δύνωνται ἀγαϑόν. 

8 Xechines, Fals. Leg. p. 39. ο. 26. 

4 idan Fals. om ἡ 40. c. 29. ὅτι Κερσοβλέπτης ἀπολώλεκε τὴν ἀρ- 
χὴν, καὶ τὸ ἱερὸν ὄρος κατείληφε Φίλιππος. 

There is no fair στοῦι ἃ for supposing that the words ἀπολώλεκε THY ἀρχὴν 
are the actual words used by Chares, or that Kersobleptes was affirmed by 
Chares to have lost everything that he had. It suited the argument of fis 
chines to give the statement in a sweeping and exaggerated form. 
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wn the wt possidetis, dating from the day on which the Macedoniar 
envoys had administered the oaths at Athens, — Philip was bound 
te restore all conquests made after that day. But it did not es- 
cape Demosthenes, that this was an obligation which Philip was 
likely to evade; and which the Athenian people, bent as they 
were on peace, were very unlikely to enforee.!_ The more quickly 
the envoys reached him, the fewer would be the places in dispute, 
the sooner would he be reduced to inaction, — or at least, if he still 
conjinued to act, the more speedily would his insincerity be 
exposed. 

Impressed with this necessity for an immediate interview with 
Philip, Demosthenes urged his colleagues to set out at once. But 
they resisted his remonstrances, and chose to remain at Athens; 
which, we may remark, was probably in a state of rejoicing and 
festivity in consequence of the recent peace. So reckless was their 
procrastination and reluctance to depart, that on the 3d of the 
month Munychion (April — nine days after the solemnity of oath- 
taking before Antipater and Parmenio) Demosthenes made com- 
plaint and moved a resolution in the Senate, peremptorily order- 
ing them te begin their journey forthwith, and enjoining Proxenus 
the Athenian commander at Oreus in Eubcea, to transport them 
without delay to the place where Philip was, wherever that might 
be.2 But though the envoys were forced io leave Athens and re- 
pair to Oreus, nothing was gained in respect to the main object; 
for they, as well as Proxenus, took upon them to disobey the ex- 
press order of the Senate, and never went to find Philip. After 
a certain stay at Oreus, they moved forward by leisurely journeys 
to Macedonia; where they remained inactive at Pella until the 


* See the just and prudent reasoning of Demosthenes, Fals. Leg p 388, 
and De Corona, p. 234. 

Compare also Pseudo-Demosthenes, De Halonneso, p. 85, 86 

* Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 389; De Coron, p. 234. Aschines (Fals. Leg 
p. 40. c. 29, 30) recognizes the fact that this decree was passed by the Sen- 
ate on the 3d of Munychion, and that the envoys left Athens in consequence 
of it. He does not mention that it was proposed by Demosthenes. A’schi 
nes here confirms, in a very important manner, the fact of the delay, as 
alleged by Demosthenes, while the explanation which he gives, why the en 
voys did not go to Thrace, is altogether without value. 

A document, purporting to be this decree, is given in Demosth. De Co 
rond, p. 234 but the authenticity is «oo doubtful to admit of citing it 
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return of Philip from Thrace, fifty days after they had left 
Athens.! 

Had the envoys done their duty as Demosthenes recommended, 
they might have reached the camp of Philip in Thrace within five 
or six days after the conclusion of the peace at Athens; had they 
been even content to obey the express orders of the Senate, they 
might have reached it within the same interval after the 3d of 
Munychion ; so that from pure neglect, or deliberate collusion, on 
their part, Philip was allowed more than a month to prosecute 
his conquests in Thrace, after the Athenians on their side had 
sworn to peace. During this interval, he captured Doriskus with 
several other Thracian towns; some of them garrisoned by Athe- 
nian soldiers; and completely reduced Kersobleptes, whose son 
he brought back as prisoner and hostage.” The manner in which 
shese envoys, employed in an important mission at the public 
expense, wasted six weeks of a critical juncture in doing nothing 
and that too in defiance of an express order from the Senate— 
confirms the supposition before stated, and would even of itself 
aise a strong presumption, that the leaders among them were 
tending themselves corruptly to the schemes of Philip. 

The protests and remonstrances addressed by Demosthenes ts 
Lis colleagues, became warmer and more unmeasured as the delay 
was prolonged. His colleagues doubtless grew angry on their 
gide, so that the harmony of the embassy was overthrown. Es 
chines affirms that none of the other envoys would associate with 
Demosthenes, either in the road or at the resting-places.4 

Pella was now the centre of hope, fear, and intrigue, for the 


1 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 390. 

2 Aschines, Fals. Leg. p.38. 6.236; Demosth. De Halonneso, p. 85 ; Fals. 
Leg. p. 390-448 : compare Philippic iii. p 114. Among the Thracian places 
captured by Philip during this interval, Demosthenes enumerates the Sacred 
Mountain. But this is said Ὁ have been captured before the end of Elaphe- 
bolion, if Aischines quotes correctly from the letter of Chares, Fals. Leg 
Ῥ. 40. c. 29. 

3 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 390. 

4 Aschines, Fals. Leg. p.41. c. 30. Demosthenes (and doubtless tie 
sther envoys also) walked on the journey, with two slaves to carry his 
clothes and bedding. In the pack carried by one slave, was a talent in money 
destined to aid some of the poor prisoners towards their ransom. 
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entire Grecian world. Ambassadors were already there from 
Thebes, Sparta, Euboea, and Phokis ; moreover a large Matedo 
nian army was assembled around, ready for immediate action. 

At length the Athenian envoys, after so long a delay of their 
ewn making, found themselves in the presence of Philip. And 
we should have expected that they would forthwith perform their 
special commission by administering the oaths. But they still 
went on postponing this ceremony, and saying nothing about the 
obligation incumbent on him, to restore all the places captured 
since the day of taking the oaths to Antipater at Athens ;! places, 
which had now indeed become so numerous, through waste of time 
on the part of the envoys themselves, that Philip was not likely to 
yield the point even if demanded. In a conference held with his 
colleagues, Alschines — assuming credit to himself for a view 
larger than that taken by them, of the ambassadorial duties — 
treated the administration of the oath as merely secondary ; he 
insisted on the propriety of addressing Puilip on the subject of the 
intended expedition to Thermopylez (which he was on the point 
οἵ undertaking, as was plain from the large force mustered near 
Pella), and exhorting him to employ it so as to humble Thebes 
and reconstitute the Beeotian cities. ‘The envoys (he said) ought 
not to be afraid of braving any ill-will that might be manifested 
by the Thebans. Demosthenes (according to the statement of Aés- 
chines) opposed this recommendation — insisting that the envoys 
sught not to mingle in disputes belonging to other parts of Greece, 
but to confine themselves to their special mission — and declared 
that he should take no notice of Philip’s march to Thermopyle.? 
At length, after much discussion, it was agreed among the envoys, 
that each of them, when called before Philip, should say what he 
thought fit, and that the youngest should speak first. 


‘ Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 388. ἢ yap παρόντων (we the envoys) καὶ κατὰ 
τὸ ψήφισμα αὐτὸν (Philip) ἐξορκωσάντων, ἃ μὲν εἰλήφει τῆς πόλεως, ἀποδῶ’ 
σειν, τῶν δὲ λοιπῶν ἀφέξεσϑαι --- ἢ μὴ ποιοῦντος ταῦτα ἀπαγ γελ εἰν ἡμᾶς εὖ- 
ϑέως δεῦρο, ete. 

2 Aschines, Fals. Leg. p.42. c. 33. πορεύεται Φίλιππος εἰς Πύλας" ἐγῶ 
6’ ἐγκαλύπτομαι, etc. This is the language which Aischines affirms to have 
been held by Demosthenes during the embassy. It is totally at variance 
with all that Demosthenes affirms, over and over again, respecting his ow@ 
proceedings; and (in my judgment) with allthe probabilities of the case. 
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According to this rule, Demosthenes was first heard, and de 
livered a speech (if we are to believe Atschines) not only leaving 
out all useful comment upon the actual situation, but so spitefui 
towards his colleagues, and so full of extravagant flattery to Philip, 
as to put the hearers to shame.! ‘The turn now came to Aischines, 
who repeats in abridgment his own long oration delivered to Philip. 
We can reason upon it with some confidence, in our estimate of Ats- 
chines, theugh we cannot trust his reports about Demosthenes. 
Eschines addressed himself exclusively to the subject of Philip’s 
intended expedition to Thermopylae. He exhorted Philip to sete 
tle the controversy, pending with respect to the Amphiktyons ané 
the Delphian temple, by peaceful arbitration and not by arms. 
But if armed interference was inevitable, Philip ought carefully 
to inform himself of the ancient and holy bond whereby the Am- 
phiktyonic synod was held together. That synod consisted of 
twelve different nations or sections of the Hellenic name, each in- 
cluding many cities small as well as great; each holding two votes 
and no more; each binding itself by an impressive oath, to up- 
hold and protect every other Amphiktyonic city. Under this 
venerable sanction, the Beeotian cities, being Amphiktyonic like 
the rest, were entitled to protection against the Thebans their de- 
stroyers. The purpose of Philip’s expedition, to restore the Am- 
phiktyonic council, was (éschines admitted) holy and just.2. He 
ought to carry it through in the same spirit; punishing the indi- 
viduals originally concerned in the seizure o° the Delphian temple, 
but not the cities to which they belonger, provided those cities 
were willing to give up the wrong-doers. But if Philip should go 
beyond this point, and confirm the unjust dominion of Thebes over 
the other Beeotian towns, he would do wrong on his own side, add 
to the number of his enemies, and reap no gratitude from those 
whom he favored.3 

Demosthenes, in his comments upon this second embassy, 


' #Eschines, Fals. Leg. p. 42. c. 34. 

2 Aschines, Fals. Leg. p. 43. c. 36. Τὴν μὲν οὖν ἀρχὴν τῆς στρατείας ταῦ 
tnt ὁσίαν καὶ δικαίαν ἀπεφηναμην εἶναε, etc. 

.... ᾿Ἀπεφηνάμην ὅτι ἐμοὶ δοκεὶ δίκαιον εἶναι, μὴ περιορᾷν κατεσκαμέναι 
τὰς ἐν Βοιωτοῖς πόλεις, ὅτι δὴ ἧσαν ᾿Αμφικτυονίδες καὶ ἔνορκοι. 

> Aischines, Fals. Leg. p. 48. c. 37; compare Demosth. Fals. Leg Ρ. 84 
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touches little on what either A®schines or himself said to Philip. 
He professes to have gone on the second embassy with much re- 
luctance, having detected the treacherous purposes of Auschines 
and Philokrates. Nay, he would have positively refused to go (he 
tells us) had he not bound himself by a promise made during the 
first embassy, to some of the poor Athenian prisoners in Macedo- 
nia, to provide for them the means of release. He dwells much 
upon his disbursements for their ransom during the second em 
baasy, and his efforts to obtain the consent of Philip.!’ This (he 
says) was all that lay in his power to do, as an individual; im re- 
gard to the collective proceedings of the embassy, he was con- 
stantly outvoted. He affirms that he detected the foul play of 
ZEschines and the rest with Philip; that he had written a de- 
spatch to send home for the purpose of exposing it; that his col- 
leagues not only prevented him from forwarding it, but sent an 
other despatch of their own with false information.? Then, he had 
resolved to come home personally, for the same purpose, sooner 
than his colleagues, and had actually hired a merchant-vessel — 
but was hindered by Philip from sailing out of Macedonia.5 

The general description here given by Demosthenes, of his own 
conduct during the second embassy, is probably true. Indeed, it 
coincided substantially with the statement of A¢schines, who com- 
plains of him as in a state of constant and vexatious opposition to 
his colleagues. We must recollect that Demosthenes had no means 
of knowing what the particular projects of Philip really were. 
This was a secret to every one except Philip himself, with his 
confidential agents or partisans. Whatever Demosthenes might 
suspect, he had no public evidence by which to impress his sus- 
picions upon others, or to countervail confident assertions on the 
favorable side transmitted home by his colleagues. 

The army of Philip was now ready, and he was on the point 
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' Demosthen. Fals. Leg. p. 393, 394, 395. 

2 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 396. καὶ τὴν μὲν γραφεῖσαν ἐπιστολὴν ὑπ’ ἐμοῦ 
πρὸς ὑμᾶς ἀπεψηφίσαντο μὴ πέμπειν, αὐτοὶ δ᾽ οὐδ᾽ ὁτιοῦν ὑγιὲς γράψαντες 
ἔπεμψαν. Compare p. 419. 

’ Demosthen. Fals. Leg. p.445. ἐγὼ δ᾽, ὥσπερ ἀκηκόατ᾽ ἤδη πολλάκις, οὐχὶ 
δυνηϑεὶς προαπελϑεῖν, ἀλλὰ καὶ μισϑωσάμενος πλοῖον καταάκω- 
λυϑοὶς ἐκπλεῦσαι. Compare p. 357.— οὐδ᾽ ἂν ἐμὲ, ἡνίκα δεῦρο amo- 
πλεὶν ἐβουλόμην, κατεκώλνεν (Philip) etc. 
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of marching southward towards Thessaly and Thermopyla. Ths 
pass was still held by the Phokians, with a body of Lacedeemonian 
auxiliaries ;! a force quite sufficient to maintain it against Philip’s 
open attack, and likely to be strengthened by Athens from 868» 
ward, if the Athenians came to penetrate his real purposes. It 
was therefore essential to Philip to keep alive a certain belief i» 
tle minds of others, that he was marching southward with inten- 
tiens favorable to the Phokians,— though not to proclaim it in any 
such authentic manner as to alienate his actual allies the Thebans 
and Thessalians. And the Athenian envoys were his most useful 
agents in circulating the imposture. 

Some of the Macedonian officers round Philip gave explicit ax 
surance, that the purpose of his march was to conquer Thebes, 
and reconstitute the Bceotian cities. So far, indeed, was this de 
ception carried, that (according to Aéschines) the Theban envoys 
in Macedonia, and the Thebans themselves, became seriously 
alarmed.2, The movements of Philip were now the pivot om 
which Grecian affairs turned, and Pella the scene wherein the 
greatest cities in Greece were bidding for his favor. While the 
Thebans and Thessalians were calling upon him to proclaim him- 
self openly Amphiktyonic champion against the Phokians, — the 
Phokian envoys,3 together with those from Sparta and Athens, 


- 


‘+ The Lacedemonian troops remained at Thermopyle until a littie time 
before Philip reached it (Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 365). 

2 Aschines, Fails. Leg. p. 46. 6.41. aitoi δὲ οὐκ ἠπόρουν «at 
ἐφοβοῦντο oi τῶν Θηβαίων πρέσβεις;.... τῶν δ᾽ ἑταίρων 
τινες τῶν Φιλίππου οὐ διαῤῥήδην πρός τινας ὑμῶν ἔλε- 
γον, ὅτι τὰς ἐν Βοιωτίᾳ πόλεις κατοικιεῖ Φίλιππος, Op 
βαῖοι δ᾽ οὐκ ἐξεληλύϑεσαν πανδημεὶ, ἀπιστοῦντες τοῖς πράγμασιν; 

Demosthenes greatly eulogizes the incorruptibility and hearty efforts of 
the Theban envoys (Fals. Leg. p. 384) ; which assertion is probably nothing 
better at bottom, than a rhetorical contrast, to discredit A¢schines — fit to 
be inserted in the numerous list of oratorical exaggerations and perversions 
of history, collected in the interesting Treatise of Weiske, De Hyperboié, 
errorum in Historia Philippi commissorum genitrice (Meissen, 1819). 

3 Demosth. Philipp. iii. p. 113; Justin, viii. 4. “ Contra Phocensium le- 
gati, adhibitis Lacedzemoniis et Atheniensibus, bellum deprecabantur, cujus 
eb eo dilationem ter jam emerant.” Ido not understand to what facts Jus- 
tin refers, when he states, that the Phokians “had already purchased thrice 
from Philip a postponement of war.” 
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were enacavoring to enlist him in their cause against Thebes. 
Wishing to isolate th: Phokians from such support, Philip made 
many tempting promises to the Lacedemonian envoys; who, on 
their side, came to open quarrel, and indulged in open menace, 
against those of Thebes.! Such was the disgraceful auc:ion, 
wherein these once great states, in prosecution of their mutual an- 
tipathies, bartered away to a foreign prince the dignity of the 
"Fellenic name and the independence of the Hellenic world ;? fol- 
lowing the example set by Sparta in her applications to the Great 
King, during the latter years of the Peloponnesian war, and at the 
peace of Antalkidas. Amidst such a crowd of humble petitioners 
and expectants, all trembling to offend him, — with the aid too of 
Eschines, Philokrates, and the other Athenian envoys who con- 
sented to play his game,— Philip had little difficulty in keeping 
alive the hopes of all, and preventing the formation of any com- 
mon force or decisive resolution to resist him. 

After completing his march southward through Thessaly, he 
reached Phere near the Pagaszean Gulf, at the head of a power- 
ful army of Macedonians and allies. The Phokian envoys accom- 
panied his march, and were treated, if not as friends, at least in 
such manner as to make it appear doubtful whether Philip was 
going to attack the Phokians or the Thebans.* It was at Pherse 


! Demosthen. Fals. Leg. p. 365. τοὺς Λακεδαιμονίους μετεπέμπετο, πάντα 
τὰ πράγματα ὑποσχόμενος πράξειν ἐκείνοις, etc. 

Aschines, Fals. Leg. p. 40. ὁ. 41. Aakedatpovior δὲ οὐ μεϑ᾽ ἡμῶν τἀνάν- 
τα Θηβαίοις ἐπρέσβευον, καὶ τελευτῶντες προσέκρουον φανερῶς ἐν Μακεδονίᾳ, 
καὶ διηπείλουν τοὶς τῶν Θηβαίων πρέσβεσιν; 

2 This thought is strikingly presented by Justin (viii. 4), probably from 
Theopompus — “ Foedum prorsus miserandumque spectaculum, Greeciam, 
etiam nunc et viribus et dignitate orbis terrarum principem, regum certe 
gentiumque semper victricem et multarum adhuc urbium dominam, alienis 
excubare sedibus, aut rogantem bellum aut deprecantem : in alterius ope 
emnem spem posuisse orbis terrarum vindices ; eoque discordia sua civili- 
busque bellis redactos, ut adulentur ultro sordidam paulo ante clientele sus 
partem: et hee potissimum facere Thebanos Lacedzemoniosque, antea inter 
se imperii, nunc gratis imperantis, semulos.” 

3 Justin, viii. 4. 

4 Demosth. Philipp. iii. p. 113. τοῦτο δ᾽ εἰς Φωκέας ὡς πρὸς συμμάχους 
ἐπορεύετο, καὶ πρέσβεις Φωκέων ἦσαν ob. παρηκολούϑουν αὐτῷ πορευομένῳ" 
καὶ παρ᾽ ἡμῖν ἤριζόν πολλοὶ, Θηβαίοις οὐ λυσιτελῆσειν τὴν ἐκείνου πάροδον 
The words παρ᾽ ἡμῖν denote the Athenian envoys (of whom Demosthenes 
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that the Athenian envoys at length administered the cath both to 
Philip and to his allies.'. This was done the last thing before they 
returned to Athens; which city they reached on the 13th of the 
month Skirrophorion ;2 after an absence of seventy days, com 
prising all the intervening month Thargelion, and the remnant 
(from the third day) of the month Munychion. ‘They accepted, 
as representatives of the allied cities, all whom Philip sent to 
them; though Demosthenes remarks that their imstructions di- 
rected them to administer the oath to the chief magistrate in each 
city respectively. And among the cities whom they admitted to 
take the oath as Philip’s allies, was comprised Kardia, on the bor- 
ders of the Thracian Chersonese. The Athenians considered 
Kardia as within the limits of the Chersonese, and therefore as 
belonging to them.4 

It was thus that the envoys postponed both the execution of 
their special mission, and their return, until the last moment, when 
Philip was within three days’ march of Thermopyle. That they 
80 postponed it, in corrupt connivance with him, is the allegation 
of Demosthenes, sustained by all the probabilities of the case. 
Philip was anxious to come upon Thermopyle by surprise,5 and 


was one) and the persons around them, marching along with Philip ; the 
oaths not having been yet taken. 

' Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 390. The oath was administered in the inn in 
front of the chapel of the Dioskuri, near Phere. 

* Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 359. In more than one passage, he states their 
absence from Athens to have lasted three entire months (p. 390; also De 
CoronA, p. 235). But this is an exaggeration of the time. The decree of 
the Senate, which constrained them to depart, was passed on the third of 
Munychion. Assuming that they set out on that very day (though it is 
more probable that they did not set out until the ensuing day), therr absence 
would only have lasted seventy days. 

* Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 430. The Magnesian and Achean cities round 
the Pagaszan Gulf, all except Halus, were included in the oath as allies of 
Philip (Epistola Philippi ap. Demosthen. p. 159). 

4 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 395. Compare Pseudo-Demosth. De Halon- 
neso, p. 87. 

5. Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 351. hv yap τοῦτο πρῶτον ἁπάντων τῶν ἀδικῆ- 
μάτων, τὸ τὸν Φίλιππον ἐτιστῆσαι τοῖς πράγμασι τούτοις, Kal δέον ὑμᾶς 
ἀκοῦσαι περὶ τῶν πραγμάτων, εἶτα. βουλεύσασϑαι, μετὰ ταῦτα δὲ πράττειν 
ὅ,τι δόξα;, ἅμα ἀκούειν κἀκεῖνον παρεῖναι, καὶ μηδ᾽ ὅ,τι χρὴ ποιεῖν ῥᾷδιοϑ 
sreiy εἶναι Compare Demosth. De Οοτοπᾶ, p. 286. πάλιν ὠνεῖται παρ 
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Ὁ leave as little time as possible either to the Phokians or 
to Athens for organizing defence. The oath, which ought te 
have been administered in Thrace, — but at any rate at Peila 
—was not taken until Philip had got as near as possible to 
the important pass; nor had the envoys visited one single city 
among his allies in execution of their mandate. And as LEs- 
chines was well aware that this would provoke inquiry, he 
took the precaution of bringing with him a letter from Philip to 
the Athenian people, couched in the most friendly terms; where 
Philip took upon himself any blame which might fall upon the 
envoys, affirming that they themselves had been anxious to go 
and visit the allied cities, but that he had detained them in order 
that they might assist him in accommodating the difference be- 
tween the cities of Halus and Pharsalus. This letter, affording 
farther presumption of the connivance between the envoys and 
Philip, was besides founded on a false pretence; for Halus was 
(either at that very time or shortly afterwards) conquered by his 
arms, given up to the Pi:arsalians, and its population sold or ex- 
led.! 
eo administering the oaths at Phers to Philip and his allies, 
ZEschines and the majority of the Athenian envoys had formally 
and publicly pronounced the Phokians to be excluded and out of 
the treaty, and had said nothing about Kersobleptes. This was, if 
not a departure from their mandate, at least a step beyond it; for 
the Athenian people had expressly rejected the same exclusion 
when proposed by Philokrates at Athens ; though when the Mace- 
donian envoy declared that he could not admit the Phokians, the 
Athenians had consented to swear the treaty without them 


αὐτῶν ὅπως μὴ ἀπίωμεν ἐκ Μακεδονίας ἕως τὰ τῆς στρατείας τῆς ἐπὶ τοὺς 
Φωκέας εὐτρεπῆ ποιήσαιτο, ete. ἐξ ; 

) Demosthen. Fals. Leg. p. 352, 353, ad Philipp. Epistol. p. 152. a 
mosthenes affirms farther that Aischines himself wrote the letter in Philip’s 
name. Aschines denies that he wrote it, and sustains his denial upos 
sufficient grounds. But he does not deny that he brought it ( ZEschines, 
Fals. Leg. p. 44. c. 40, 41). ἐφ ; 

The inhabitants of Pharsalus were attached to Philip ; while those of 
Pherse were opposed to him as much as they dared, and even refused (ao 
sording to Demosthenes, Fals. Leg. p. 444) to join his army on this expe 
lition. The old rivalry between the two cities here again appears. 
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Probably Philip and his allies would not consent to take the 
oath, to Athens and her allies, without an express declaration that 
the Phokians were out of the pale.! But though Philokrates and 
Zschines thus openly repudiated the Phokians, they still peristed 
w affirming that the intentions of Philip towards that people were 
highly favorable. They affirmed this probably to the Phokians 
themselves, as an excuse for having pronounced the special exclu- 
gon; they repeated it loudly and emphatically at Athens, imme- 
diately on their return. It was then that Demosthenes also, after 
having been outvoted and silenced during the mission, obtained 
an opportunity for making his own protest public. Being among 
the senators of that year, he made his report to the Senate forth- 
with, seemingly on the day, or the day next but one, after his ar- 
rival, before a large audience of private citizens standing by to 
witness so important a proceeding. He recounted all the proceed- 
ings of the embassy, — recalling the hopes and promises under 
which Zischines and others had persuaded the Athenians to agree 
to the peace, — arraigning these envoys as fabricators, in collu- 
sion with Philip, of falsehoods and delusive assurances, — and ac- 
cusing them of having already by their unwarrantable delays 
betrayed Kersobleptes to ruin. Demosthenes at the same time 
made known to the Senate the near approach and rapid march of 
Philip ; entreating them to interpose even now at the eleventh 
hour, for the purpose of preventing what yet remained, the Pho- 
kians and Thermopyle, from being given up under the like 
treacherous fallacies.2 A fleet of fifty triremes had been voted, 
and were ready at a moment’s notice to be employed on sudden 
accasion.2 The majority of the Senate went decidedly along with 
Demosthenes, and passed a resolution‘ in that sense to be sub 


᾿ Demosthen. Fals. Leg. p. 355. ἐκ τοῦ, ὅτε τοὺς ὅρκους ἤμελλε Φίλιππος 
ἐμνύναι τοὺς περὶ τῆς εἰρήνης, ἐκσπόνδους ἀποφανϑῆναι τοὺς 
Φωκέας ὑπὸ τούτων, ὃ σιωπᾷν καὶ ἐᾷν εἰκὸς ἣν, εἴπερ ἤμελλον σώζεσθαι. 
Compare p. 395. Πρῶτον μὲν τοίνυν Φωκεῖς Exo πόνδους καὶ ᾿Αλεῖ 
ἀπέφῳῃ ναν καὶ Κερσοβλέπτην, παρὰ τὸ ψήφισμα καὶ τὰ πρὸς ὑμᾶς εἰρη. 
μένα, etc.; also p. 430 

3 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 346. 

3 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 444. ἐφ᾽ ἣν αἱ πεντήκοντα τριήρεις ὅμως ἐφώρ 
μουν, etc. Compare Aschines, Fals. Leg. p. 33. 

4 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 350, 351. Demosthenes causes this resolution 
ef the Senate (προβούλευμα) to be read to the Dikasts, together with ths 
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mitted to the public assembly. So adverse was this resolution δῦ 
the envoys, that it neither commended them nor invited them δῦ 
dinner in the prytaneium ; an insult ( according to Demosthenes} 
without any former precedent. 

On the 16th of the month Skirrophorion, three days after the 
return of the envoys, the first public assembly was held: where, 
according to usual form, the resolution just passed by the Senate 
ought to have been discussed. But it was not even read to the 
assembly ; for immediately on the opening of business (so De 
mosthenes tells us), Auschines rose and proceeded to address the 
people, who were naturally impatient to hear him before any ons 
else, speaking as he did in the name of his colleagues generally.' 
He said nothing either about the recent statements of Demosthe- 
nes before the Senate, or the senatorial resolution following, or 
even the past history of the embassy — but passed at once to the 
actual state of affairs, and the coming future. He acquainted 
the people that Philip, having sworn ihe oaths at Phera, had by 
this time reached Thermopyle with his army. “ But he comes 
there (said /Eschines) as the friend and ally of Athens, the pro- 
tector of the Phokians, the restorer of the enslaved Beeotian 
cities, and the enemy of Thebes alone. We your envoys have 
satisfied him that the Thebans are the real wrong-doers, not only 
in their oppression towards the Beotian cities, but also in regard 
to the spoliation of the temple, which they had conspired to pet 
petrate earlier than the Phokians. 1 (A¢schines) exposed in an 
emphatic speech before Philip the iniquities of the Thebans, for 
which proceeding they have set a price on my life. You Athe- 
nians will hear, in two or three days, without any trouble of your 


— 


testimony of the senator who moved it. The document is not found 
verbatim, but Demosthenes comments upon it before the Dikasts after ὃς 
has been read, and especially points out that it contains neither praise ποῦ 
invitation, which the Senate was always in the habit of voting to return- 
ing envoys. This is sufficient to refute the allegation of A®schines (Fals 
Leg. p. 44. c. 38), that Demosthenes himself moved a resolution to praise 
the envoys and invite them to a banquet in the Prytaneium. schines 
does not produce such resolution, nor cause it to be read before the Di 
kasts. 

1 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 347, 351, 352. τοῦτο μὲν οὐδεὶς ἀνέγνω τῷ 
δήμῳ τὸ προβούλευμα, οὐδ᾽ ἤκουσεν ὁ δῆμος, ἀναστὰς δ᾽ οὗτος ἐδημηγόρδ 
The date of the 16th Skirrophorion is specified, p. 359. 
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own, that Philip is vigorously prosecuting the siege of Thebes 
You will find that he will capture and break up that city — that 
he will exact from the Thebans compensation for the treasure 
ravished from Delphi— and that he will restore the subjugated 
communities of Platea and Thespie. Nay more — you will 
hear of benefifs still more direct, which we have determined Philip 
to confer upon you, but which it would not be prudent as yet te 
particularize. Eubcea will be restored to you as a compensation 
for Amphipolis: the Euboeans have already expressed the great- 
est alarm at the confidential relations between Athens and Philip, 
aud the probability of his ceding to you their island. ‘There are 
other matters too, on which I do not wish to speak out fully, be 
cause I have false friends even among my own colleagues.” 
These last ambiguous allusions were generally understood, and 
proclaimed by the persons round the orator, to refer to Oropus, 
the ancient possession of Athens, now in the hands of Thebes.! 
Such glowing promises, of benefits to come, were probably 
crowned by the announcement, more worthy of credit, that Philip 
had engaged to send back all the Athenian prisoners by the com- 
ing Panathenaic festival,? which fell during the next month He 
katombzon. 


1 I have here condensed the substance of what is stated by Demosthe 
nes, Fals. Leg. p. 347, 348, 351, 352, 364, 411, etc. Another statement, to 
the same effect, made by Demosthenes in the Oration De Pace (delivered 
only a few months after the assembly here described, and not a judicial ac- 
eusation against Aschines, but a deliberative harangue before the public 
wsembly), is even better evidence than the accusatory speech De Falsa 
Legatione — ἡνίκα τοὺς ὅρκους τοὺς περὶ τῆς εἰρήνης ἀπειληφότες ἥκομεν οἱ 
πρέσβεις, τότε Θεσπιάς τινων καὶ Πλαταιὰς ὑπισχνουμένων οἰκισϑήσεσϑαι, 
καὶ τοὺς μὲν Φωκέας τὸν Φίλιππον, ἂν γένηται κύριος, σώσειν, τὴν δὲ Θηβαίων 
πόλιν διοικιεῖν, καὶ τὸν ᾿Ωρωπὸν ὑμῖν ὑπάρξειν, καὶ τὴν Εὔβοιαν ἀντ᾽ ᾿Αμφι- 
πόλεως ἀποδοϑήσεοϑαι, καὶ τοιαύτας ἐλπίδας καὶ φενακισμοὺς, οἷς ἐπαχϑέν- 
τες ὑμεῖς σῦτε συμφόρως οὔτ᾽ ἴσως οὔτε καλῶς προεῖσϑε Φωκέας ... οὐδὲν 
τούτων οὔτ᾽ ἐξαπατήσας οὔτε σιγῆσας ἐγὼ φανήσομαι, ἀλλὰ προειπὼν ὑμῖν 
ὡς oid? ὅτι μνημονεύετε, ὅτι ταῦτα οὔτε olda οὔτε προσδοκῶ, νομίζω δὲ τὸ 
λέγοντα ληρεῖν (De Pace, p. 59). 

Compare also Philippic ii. p. 72, 73, where Demosthenes repeats the like 
assertion; also De Chersoneso, p. 105; De Corona, p. 236, 237. 

2 Demosthenes states (Fals. Leg. p. 394. εἰς τὰ Παναϑήναια φῆσαι 
ἀποπέμψειν) that he received this assurance from Philip, while he was busy 
ing himself during the mission in efforts to procure the ransom or libera 
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The first impression of the Athenians, on hearing Aischines, 
was that of surprise, alarm, and displeasure, at the unforeseen 
vicinity of Philip;! which left no time for deliberation, and 
scarcely the minimum of time for instant precautionary occupation 
οἱ Thermopylae, if such a step were deemed necessary. But the 
sequel of the speech — proclaiming to them the speedy aceom- 
plishment of such favorable results, together with the gratification 
of their antipathy against Thebes — effaced this sentiment, and 
filled them with agreeable prospects. It was in vain that Demos- 
thenes rose to reply, arraigned the assurances as fallacious, and 
tried to bring forward the same statement as had already prevailed 
with the Senate. The people refused to hear him; Philokrates 
with the other friends of Aschines hooted him off; and the ma- 
jority were so full of the satisfactory prospect opened to them, that 
all mistrust or impeachment of its truth appeared spiteful and 
vexatious.2. It is to be remembered that these were the same 
promises previously made to them by Philokrates and others, 
nearly three months before, when the peace with Philip was first 
voted. The immediate accomplishment of them was now again 
promised on the same authority — by envoys who had communi- 
eated a second time with Philip, and thus had farther means of 
‘nformation —so that the comfortable anticipation previously 
raised was confirmed and strengthened. No one thought of the 
danger of admitting Philip within Thermopylae, when the purpose 
of his coming was understood to be, the protection of the Phokians, 
and the punishment of the hated Thebans. Demosthenes was 
scarcely allowed even to make a protest, or to disclaim responsi- 
bility as to the result. A®schines triumphantly assumed the re 
sponsibility to himself; while Philokrates amused the people by 
saying : “ No wonder, Athenians, that Demosthenes and I should 


tion of the prison2rs. But we may be sure that ZEschines, so much more 
in the favor of Philip, must have received it also, since it would form so 
admirable a point for his first speech at Athens, in this critical juncture. 

' Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 352. ὥσϑ᾽ ὑμᾶς ἐκπεπληγμένους τῷ παρουσίᾳ 
τοῦ Φιλίππου, καὶ τούτοις ὀργιζομένους ἐπὶ τῷ μὴ προηγγελκέναι, πρᾳοτέρεους 
«ἐνέσϑαι τινὸς, πάνϑ᾽ ὅσ᾽ ἐβούλεσϑ᾽ ὑμῖν ἔσεσϑαι προσδοκῆσαντας, ete. 

3 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 348, 349, 352. of δ' ἀντιλέγοντες ὄχλο. 
ἔλλως καὶ βασκανία κατεφαίνετο, CK. 
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not think alike; a2 is an ungenial water-drinker; I am fond © 


331 


wine. 
It was during this temper of the assembly that the letter of 


Philip, brought by the envoys, was produced and read. His abun- 
dant expressions of regard, and promises of future benefit, to Ath- 
ens, were warmly applauded ; while, prepossessed as the hearers 
were, none of them discerned, nor was any speaker permitted to 

int out, that these expressions were thoroughly vague and gene: 
ral, and that not a word was said about the Thebans or the Pho 
‘ians.2 Philokrates next proposed a decree, extolling Philip for 
his just and beneficent promises — providing that the peace and 
alliance with him should be extended, not merely to the existing 
Athenians, but also to their posterity — and enacting that if the 
Phokians should still refuse to yield possession of the Delphian 
temple tc the Amphiktyons, the people of Athens would compel 
them to do so by armed intervention. 

During the few days immediately succeeding the return of the 
envoys to Athens (on the 13th of Skirrophorion), Philip wrote 
two successive letters, inviting the Athenian troops to join him 
forthwith at Thermopyle.t Probably these were sent at the 
moment when Phalekus, the Phokian leader at that pass, an- 


? Dem. Fals. Leg. p. 355; Phil. ii. p. 73. 

2 Dem. Fals. Leg. p. 353. 

3 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 356. Οὐτος {Eschines) ἣν ὁ λέγων ὑπὲρ αὐτοὶ 
καὶ ὑπισχνούμενος " πρὸς δὲ τοὺς παρὰ τούτου λόγους ὡρμηκότας λαβὼν ὑμᾶς 
ὁ Φιλοκράτης. ἐγγράφει τοῦτ᾽ εἰς τὸ ψήφισμα, ἐὰν μὴ ποιῶσι Φωκεὶς ἃ δεῖ, καὶ 
παραδίδωσι τοῖς ᾿Αμφικτύοσι τὸ ἱερὸν, ὅτι βοηϑῆσει ὁ δῆμος ὁ ᾿Αϑηναίων ἐπὶ 
τοὺς διακωλύοντας ταῦτα γίγνεσθαι. 

The fact, that by this motion of Philokrates the peace was extended to 
“the posterity” of the Athenians — is dwelt upon by Demosthenes as “ the 
greatest disgrace of all,” with an intensity of emphasis which it is difficult 
to erter into (Philippic ii. p. 78). 

4 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p 357. Demosthenes causes the two letters to be 
read, and proceeds— Ai μὲν τοίνυν ἐπιστολαὶ καλοῦσιν αὑται, καὶ νὴ Δία 
On γε. 

So also Aschines, Fals. Leg. p.46.c.4 . ὑμῖν δὲ ταῦϑ᾽ ὁρῶν οὐκ ἔγρα- 
sev ἐπιστολὴν ὁ Φίλιππος, ἐξιέναι πάσῃ τῇ δυνάμει, B ηϑῆσοντας τοῖς δικαὶ 
ow , Aischines only notices one of the two letters. Bohnecke (Forschan- 
gen, p. 412) conceives the letters as having been written and sent between 
the 16th and 23d of the month Skirr=phorion. 
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swered his fist summons by a negative reply.! ‘The two let- 
ters must have been despatched one immediately after the other, 
betraying considerable anxiety on the part of Philip; which it is 
not difficult to understand. He could not be at first certain what 
effect would be produced by his unforeseen arrival at Thermopy- 
iz on the public mind at Athens. In spite of all the persuasions 
of ZEschines and Philokrates, the Athenians might conceive so 
nuch alarm as to obstruct his admission within that important 
yarrier; while Phalekus and the Phokians — having a powerful 
mercenary force, competent, even unaided, to a resistance of some 
fength — were sure to attempt resistance, if any hope of aid were 
held out to them from Athens. Moreover it would be difficult for 
Philip to carry on prolonged military operations in the neighbor- 
hood, from the want of provisions ; the lands having been unsown 
through the continued antecedent war, and the Athenian triremes 
being at hand to intercept his supplies by sea.2 Hence it was im- 
portant to him to keep the Athenians in illusion and quiescence 
for the moment; to which purpose his letters were well adapted, 
in whichever way they were taken. If the Athenians came to 
Thermopyla, they would come as his allies — not as allies of the 
Phokians. Not only would they be in the midst of his supe- 
rior force and therefore as it were hostages ;° but they would 
be removed from contact with the Phokians, and would bring to 
bear upon the latter an additional force of intimidation. If, on the 
contrary, the Athenians determined not to come, they would at 
any rate interpret his desire for their presence as a proof that he 
contemplated no purposes at variance with their wishes and in- 
terests; and would trust the assurances, given by Auschines and 
his other partisans at Athens, that he secretly meant well towards 
the Phokians. This last alternative was what Philip both desired 
and anticipated. He wished only to deprive the Phokians of all 
chance of aid from Athens, and to be left to deal with them himself. 


' Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 359. 
3 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 379. 

This was among the grounds of objection, taken by Demosthenes and 
his friends, against the despatch of forces to Thermopyle in compliance 
with the letter of Philip — according to the assertion of Aischines (Fals. 
Teg. p. 46. c. 41); who treats the objection with contempt, though it seems 
well-grounded and reasonable. 
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His letters served to blind the Athenian public, but his i 
took care not to move the assembly! to a direct compli Aig 
their invitation. Indeed the proposal of such an ex : ‘tion a 
sides the standing dislike of the citizens towards ce xd 
would have been singularly repulsive, seeing that meas a 
would have had to appear, ostensibly at least in arms agai ew 
Phokian allies. The conditional menace of the Atheni “ie ma 
against the Phokians (in case of refusal to surrender ko oe 
the Amphiktyons), decreed on the motion of Philokrat yet ; 
es sufficiently harsh, against allies of ten years’ Wandin aa 
ner 5, εν least toa declaration that Athens woul not 
. reste miaies behalf— which was all that Philip wanted 
a — : : une οἵ these debates at Athens, were Jegedion 
on eee τὰ ο an, whose fate now hung in suspense. If 
wie μὰ Ὁ — that during the preceding September, 
μα πέννα ae were torn by intestine dissensions Phalnkne, 
het of the mercenaries, had repudiated aid inwles i 
a opponents), both from Athens and bese 2 gr 
ng enough to hold Thermopyle by his own force. D ae 
a ons months, however, both his strength μὴ his oils 
— μῶν mt ie he still occupied Thermopyle with sight 
hous or ten thousand mercenaries, and still retained s 
riority over Thebes, with possession of Orchomenus, K ai 
and other places taken from the Thebans,3 — yet his ἢ ata 
μεαρερς, had become so insufficient for a aeons ie ca ' the 
τε es grown so disorderly from want of regular vad 4 that 
one tit prudent to invite aid from Sparta during the ‘ ri 
= ile esgire was deserting the Phokians to make ng 
hilip. rchidamus accordingly came to Thermopyle with one 


* Demosth. Fals Leg. p 356, 357 

? #schin. Fals. Leg p. 46. c. 41. 

* Demosth. Fals. Leg p. 387 

* Xschines, Fals. Le 

» Hals. g p 46 c. 41 This statement of i 

are we ee of the Phokians and the hie se a 

, arance of being correct in point | it Wi a 
tain the conclusions which he builds Be i iii dh 


Compare Demostk. ΟἹ εὐ 
. Olynth. iii. p. : 
ἀπειοηκοτων δὲ χρήμασι Φωκέων, etc. p. 30 (delivered four years ear jer) 
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thousand Lacedzmonian auxiliaries.| The defensive force thus 


assembled was amply sufficient against Philip by land; but thas 
ass could not be held without the cooperation of a su- 


perior fleet at sea.* Now the Phokians had powerful encmies even 
within the pass — the Thebans ; and there was no obstacle, except 
the Athenian fleet under Proxenus at Oreus,? to prevent Philip 
from landing troops in the rear of Thermopyle, joining the The- 
himself master of Phokis from the side towards 


important p 


bans, and making 


Beeotia. 


To the safety of the Phokians, therefore, the continued mari- 
time protection of Athens was indispensable ; and they doubtless 
watched with trembling anxiety the deceitful phases of Athenian 
diplomacy during the winter and spring of 347-346 B. Ο. Their 
deputies must have been present at Athens when the treaty was 
concluded and sworn in March 346 B.C. Though compelled to 
endure not only the refusal of Antipater excluding them from the 
oath, but also the consent of their Athenian allies, tacitly acted 
upon without being formally announced, to take the oath without 
them,— they nevertheless heard the assurances, confidently ad- 
dressed by Philokrates and ZEschines to the people, that this 
refusal was a mere feint to deceive the Thessalians and Thebans, 
—that Philip would stand forward as the protector of the Pho 
kians, and that all his real hostile purposes were directed against 
Thebes. How the Phokians interpreted such tortuous and con- 
tradictory policy, we are not told. But their fate hung upon the 
determination of Athens; and during the time when the Ten 


! Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 365; Diodor. xvi. 59. 

? For the defence of Thermopylae, at the period of the invasion of 
Xerxes, the Grecian fleet at Artemisium was not less essential than the 
land force of Leonidas encamped in the pass itself. 

3 That the Phokians could not maintain Thermopyle without the aid 
of Athens —and that Philip could march to the frontier of Attica, with- 
out any intermediate obstacle to prevent him, if Olynthus were suffered to 
fall into his hand— is laid down emphatically by Demosthenes in the 
first Olynthiac, nearly four years before the month of Skirrophorion, 346 
B. C. 

"Av δ᾽ ἐκεῖνα Φίλιππος 
οἱ, εἰ μὴ λίαν πικρὸν εἰπεῖν, 
τὴν οἰκείαν οὐχ οἷοί τε ὄντες φυλάττειν, 


Olynth. i. p. 16} 


λάβῃ, τίς αὐτὸν κωλύσει δεῦρο βαδίζειν ; Θηβαῖοι; 
καὶ συνεισβαλοῦσιν ἑτοίμως. ᾿Αλλὰ Φωκεῖς; οἱ 
ἐὰν uh Gondjoed’ ὑμεῖς (Demosth. 
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Athenian envoys were negotiating or intriguing wita Philip a 
Pella, Phokian envoys were there also, trying to establish some 
understanding with Philip, through Lacedsemonian and Athenian 
support. Both Philip and A®schines probably amused them with 
favorable promises. And though, when the oaths were at last ad- 
ministered to Philip at Pherae, the Phokians were formally pro- 
nounced to be excluded, —still the fair words of Aéschines, and 
his assurances of Philip’s good intentions towards them, were not 
discontinued. 

While Philip marched straight from Phere to Thermopylae, 
—and while the Athenian envoys returned to Athens, — Phokian 
deputies visited Athens also, to learn the last determination of the 
Athenian people, upon which their own destiny turned. ‘Though 
Philip, on reaching the neighborhood of Thermopyle, summoned 
the Phokian leader, Phalekus to surrender the pass, and offered 
him terms, — Phalekus would make no reply until his deputies re 
turned te Athens.!' These deputies, present at the public assem- 
bly of the 16th Skirrophorion, heard the same fallacious assurances 
as before respecting Philip’s designs, repeated by Philokrates and 
Zschines with unabated impudence, and still accepted by the 
people. But they also heard, in the very same assembly, the de- 
cree proposed by Philokrates and adopted, that unless the Pho 
kians restored the Delphian temple forthwith to the Amphiktyons, 
the Athenian people would compel them to do so by armed force. 
If the Phokians still cherished hopes, this conditional declaration 
of war, from a city which still continued by name to be their ally, 
opened their eyes, and satisfied them that no hope was left except 
to make the best terms they could with Philip.2 To defend 


' Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 359. jxopev dé δεῦρο ἀπὸ τῆς πρεσβείας τῆς 
ἐπὶ τοὺς ὅρκους τρίτῃ ἐπὶ δέκα τοῦ Σκιῤῥοφοριῶνος μηνὸς, καὶ παρὴν ὁ Φίλικ 
πος ἐν Πύλαις ἤδη καὶ τοῖς Φωκεῦσιν ἐπηγγέλλετο ὧν οὐδὲν ἐπίστευον ἐκεῖνοι. 
Σημεῖον dé — οὐ γὰρ ἂν δεῦρ᾽ ἧκον ὡς ὑμᾶς... παρῆσαν γὰρ οἱ τῶν Φωκέων 
πρέσβεις ἐνθάδε, καὶ ἣν αὐτοῖς καὶ τί ἀπαγγελοῦσιν οὗτοι ( ᾿ὐβοξιίηθθ, Philo- 
krates, etc.) καὶ Ti ψηφιεισϑεύμεϊς, ἐπιμελὲς εἰδέναι. 

3 Demosth. Fails. Leg. p. 357. of μὲν τοίνυν Φωκεῖς, ὡς τὰ παρ᾽ ὑμῶν 
ἐπύϑοντο ἐκ τῆς ἐκκλησίας καὶ τό τε ψήφισμα τοῦτ᾽ ἔλαβον τὸ τοῦ Φιλοκρά- 
τους, καὶ τὴν ἀπαγγελίαν ἠπύϑοντο τὴν τούτου καὶ τὰς ὑποσχέσεις --- κατὰ 
πάντας τοὺς τρόπους ἀπώλοντο. 

ZEschines (Fals. Leg. p. 45. c. 41) touches upon the statements made by 
Demosthenes respecting the envoys of Phalekus at Athens, and the effect 
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Thermopyle successfully without Athens, much more against 
Athens, was impracticable. 

Leaving Athens after the assembly of the 16th Skirrophorion, 
the Phokian deputies carried back the tidings of what had passed 
to Phalekus, whom they reached at Nikea, near Thermopyle, 
about the 20th of the same month.! Three days afterwards, 
Phalekus, with his powerful army of eight thousand or ten thou- 
sand mercenary infantry and one thousand cavalry, had concluded 
a convention with Philip. The Lacedzemonian auxiliaries, per- 
xeiving the insincere policy of Athens, and the certain ruin of the 
Phokians, had gone away a little before.? It was stipulated in the 
conventior that Phalekus should evacuate the territory, and re- 
tire wherever else he pleased, with his entire mercenary force and 
with all such Phokians as chose to accompany him. ‘The re 
maining natives threw themselves upon the mercy of the con 
queror. 

All the towns in Phokis, twenty-two in number, together with 
the pass of Thermopylz, were placed in the hands of Philip ; all 
surrendering at discretion ; all without resistance. The moment 
Philip was thus master of the country, he joined his forces with 
those of the Thebans, and proclaimed his purpose of acting thor 
oughly upon their policy ; of transferring to them a considerable 
portion of Phokis; of restoring to them Orchomenus, Korsiz, and 
Koroneia, Boeotian towns which the Phokians had taken from 
them ; and of keeping the rest of Boeotia in their dependence, 
just as he found it. 


of the news which they carried back in determining the capitulation. He 
complains of them generally as being “got up against him” (ὁ κατήγορος 
μεμηχάνηται), but he does not contradict them upon any specific point. 
Nor does he at all succeed in repelling the main argument, brought home 
with great precision of date by Demosthenes. 

1 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 359: compare Diodor. xvi. 59. In this pas- 
sage, Demosthenes reckons up seven days between the final assembly at 
Athens, and the capitulation concluded by the Phokians. In another pas 
sage, he states the same interval at only five days (p. 365) ; which is doubt- 
less inaccurate. In a third passage, the same interval, seemingly, stands 
at five or six days, p. 379. 

3 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 356-365. ἐπειδὴ δ᾽ ἧκεν (Philip) εἰς Πύλας, 
Δακεδαιμόνιοι δ᾽ αἰσϑόμενοι τὴν ἐνέδραν ὑπεχώρησαν, etc. 

8 )emosthen. Fals. Leg. p. 359, 86:, 365, 379, 418. ὁ dé (Aschines' 
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In the meantime, the Athenians, after having passed the decree 
abovementioned, reappointed (in the very same assembly of the 
16th Skirrophorion, June), the same ten envoys to carry intelli- 
gence of it to Philip, and to be witnesses of the accomplishment 
of the splendid promises made in his name. But Demosthenes 
immediately swore off, a.d refused to serve; while A®schinea, 
though he did not swear off, was nevertheless so much indisposed, 
as to be unable to go. This at least is his own statement; though 
Demosthenes affirms that the illness was a mere concerted pre 
tence, in order that Atschines might remain at home to counter- 
work any reaction of public feeling at Athens, likely to arise on the 
arrival of the bad news, which A¢schines knew to be at hand, from 
Phokis.' Others having been chosen in place of A®schines and 
Demosthenes,? the ten envoys set out, and proceeded as far as 
Chalkis in Euboea. It was there that they learned the fatal in- 
telligence from the main land on the other side of the Eubcean 
strait. On the 23d of Skirrophorion, Phalekus and all the Pho 
kian towns had surrendered ; Philip was master of Thermopyla, 
had joined his forces with the Thebans, and proclaimed an une 
qualified philo-Theban policy; on the 27th of Skirrophorion, 


Derkyllus, one of the envoys, arrived in haste back at Athens, 
having stopped short in his mission on hearing the facts. 


τοσοῦτον dei τῶν ὑπαρχόντων τινα αἰχμάλωτον σῶσαι, dod’ ὅλον τόπον καὶ 
κλεῖν ἢ μυρίους μὲν ὁπλιτας, ὁμοῦ δὲ χιλίους ἱππέας τῶν ὑπαρχόντων συμμά 
yor, ὅπως αἰχμάλωτοι γένωνται Φιλίππῳ συμπαρεσκεύασεν. 

Diodorus (xvi. 59) states the mercenaries of Phalekus at eight thousand 
nen. 

Because the Phokians capitulated to Philip and not to the Thebans (p. 
360) — because not one of their towns made any resistance — Demosthe- 
nes argues that this proves their confidence in the favorable dispositions of 
Philip, as testified by AEschines. But he overstrains this argument against 
#Eschines. The Phokians had no choice but to surrender, as soon as all 
chance of Athenian aid was manifestly shut out. The belief of favorable 


dispositions on the part of Philip, was doubtless an auxiliary motive, bat . 


not the primary or predominant. 


᾿ Demosthen. Fals Leg. p. 378; AEschines, Fals. Leg p 40.c. 30. Is 
sppears that the ten envoys wer? not all the same — τῶν ἄλλων rode 
τλείστους τοὺς αὐτοὺς, ete. 


* Demosthen. Fals. Leg. p. 380. οὔϑ᾽ ὅτι πρεσβευτὴς ἄλλος ἤρητο ἀνϑ 
αὐτου, etc. 


fEschines (Fals. Leg. p. 46. c. 438. does not seem to deny this distinctly. 
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At the moment when he arrived, the people were holding an 
assembly in the Peirzus, on matters connected with the docks and 
arsenal ; and to this assembly, actually sitting, Derkyllus made 
his unexpected report.! The shock to the public of Athens was 
prodigious. Not only were all their splendid anticipations of anti- 
Theban policy from Philip (hitherto believed and welcomed by 
the people on the positive assurances of Philokrates and Eschines) 
now dashed to the ground — not only were the Athenians smitten 
with the consciousness that they had been overreached by Philip, 
that they had played into the hands of their enemies the Thebans, 
and that they had betrayed their allies the. Phokians to ruin— 
but they felt also that they had yielded up Thermopyle, the de- 
fence at once of Attica and of Greece, and that the road to Athens 
lay open to their worst enemies the Thebans, now aided by Mace- 
donian force. Under this pressure of surprise, sorrow, and terror, 
the Athenians, on the motion of Kallisthenes, passed these votes: 
— To put the Peirzus, as well as the fortresses throughout Attica, 
in immediate defence — To bring within these walls, for safety, 
all the women and children, and all the movable property, now 
spread abroad in Attica— To celebrate the approaching festival 
of the Herakleia, not in the country, as was usual, but in the inte 
rior of Athens.? 

Such were the significant votes, the like of which had not been 
passed at Athens since the Peloponnesian war, attesting the ter- 
rible reaction of feeling occasioned at Athens by the disastrous 


‘ Demosthen. Fals Leg. p. 359, 360, 365, 379. 

3 Demosthen. Fals. Leg. p. 368-379. Eschines also acknowledges the 
passing of this vote, for bringing in the movable property of Athens inte 
a place of safety; though he naturally says very little about it (Fals. Leg. 
p. 46. c. 42). 

In the oration of Demosthenes, De Corona, p. 238, this decree, moved by 
Kallisthenes, is not only alluded to, but purports to be given verbatim. The 
date as we there read it —the 2180 of the month Msmakterion —is an- 
questionably wrong; for the real decree must have been passed in the con 
cluding days of the month Skirrophorion, immediately after hearing the 
report of Derkyllus. This manifest error of date will not permit us to 
believe in the authenticity of the document. Of these supposed original 
documents, inserted in the oration De Coron4, Droysen and other critics 
have shown some to be decidedly spurious ; and all are so doubtful that ἢ 
ferbear to cite them as authority 
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news from Phokis. Aischines had now recovered from his indie 
position ; or (if we are to believe Demosthenes) found it conven- 
ient to lay aside the pretence. He set out as self-appointed cuvoy, 
without any new nomination by the people — probably with such 
of the Ten as were favorable to his views — to Philip and to the 
joint Macedonian and Theban army in Phokis. And what is yet 
more remarkable, he took his journey thither through Thebes it- 
self;! though his speeches and his policy had been for months 
past (according to his own statement) violently anti-Theban ;? 
and though he had affirmed (this, however, rests upon the testi- 
mony of his rival) that the Thebans had set a price upon his head. 
Having joined Philip, 7schines took part in the festive sacrifices 
and solemn pzans celebrated by the Macedonians, Thebans and 
Thessalians,3 in commemoration and thanksgiving for their easy, 
though long-deferred, triumph over the Phokians, and for the con- 
clusion of the Ten-Years Sacred War. 

Shortly after Philip had become master of Thermopyle and 
Phokis, he communicated his success in a letter to the Athenians. 
His letter betokened a full consciousness of the fear and repug- 
nance which his recent unexpected proceedings had excited at 
Athens:4 but in other respects, it was conciliatory and even se. 


ductive; expressing great regard for them as his sworn allies, 
and promising again that they should reap solid fruits from the 
alliance. It allayed that keen apprehension of Macedonian and 
Theban attack, which had induced the Athenians recently to sanc- 
tion the precautionary measures proposed by Kallisthenes. In 
his subsequent communications also with Athens, Philip found his 


* Demosthen. Fals. Leg. p. 380. 


* Hschines, Fals. Leg. p. 41. c. 32. p. 43. c.36. AEschines accuses De- 
mosthenes of traitorous partiality for Thebes. 

* Demosthen. Fals. Leg. p. 380; De Corona, p- 321. Atschines (Fals. 
Leg. p. 49, 50) admits, and tries to justify, the proceeding. 

4 Demosth. De CoronA, p. 237, 238, 289. It is evident that Demosthe- 
nes found little in the letter which could be turned against Philip. Its tone 
must have been plausible and winning. 

A letter is inserted verbatim in this oration, professing to be the letter of 
Philip to the Athenians. I agree with those critics who doubt « disbelieve 
the genuineness of this letter, and therefore I do not cite it. If Demosthe- 
aes had had before him a letter so peremptory and insolent in its tone, he 
would have animadverted upon it muc: more severely. 
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udvantage in continuing to profess the same friendship πε na <i 
tersperse similar promises ;' which, when enlarged upon y is 
partisans in the assembly, contributed to please the ages 
and to luli them into repose, thus enabling him to pea tier tege - 
out oppesition real measures of an mansions or stoned : agen 
Even shortly after Philip’s passage of sarap tuse ath = “ ᾿ 
in full cooperation with the Thebans and a 7 —— 
boldly justified him by the assertion, that these Ὁ ween an ἢ a 
salians had been too strong for him, and had constraine ων 
against his will to act on their policy, both to the ruin of the aes 
kians and to the offence of Athens.2 And we cannot doubt t - 
the restoration of the prisoners taken at Olynthus, ῬῃὌΝ ~ 
soon have occurred, diffused a lively satisfaction at Athens, cae 
tended for the time to countervail the mortifying public resaits 0 
icy- 
yep cred a was of Phokis, at the head of an irresistible 
force of Macedonians and Thebans, Philip restored the ΩΝ 
temple to its inhabitants, and convoked anew the Amphi μονῶν 
assembly, which had not met since the seizure of reais oH2 y 
Philomelus. The Amphiktyons reassembled under feelings of vin- 
dictive antipathy against the Phokians, and of unqualified cet 
to Philip. Their first vote was to dispossess μευψύδου κὐ ci 2 οἱ 
place in the assembly as one of the twelve ancient ΘΝ i tne 
races, and to confer upon Philip the place and two votes Ag ξ 
the twelve races had two votes) thus left vacant. Ali the righ 
to which the Phokians laid claim over the Delphian temple were 
formally cancelled. All the towns in Phokis, cave isis fin 
ber, were dismantled and broken up into villages. Abze a ve : 
spared; being preserved by its ancient and oracular temp/e 


1 Zschines went on boasting about the excellent dispositions of ne 
towards Athens, and the great benefits which Philip promised to a 
upon her, for at least several months after this capture of yee κα 
Xschines, cont. Timarch. p. 24. c. 38. Φίλιππον ἂν ve μὲν ¢ THY 
λόγων εὐφημίαν ἐπαινῶ" ἐὰν δ᾽ αὑτὸς ἐν τοὶς πρὸς ὑμᾶς ἔργοις γένηται, οἷος 
γῦν ἐστὶν ἐν ταῖς ὑποσχέσεσιν, ἀσφαλῆ καὶ ῥᾷδιον τὸν kad’ αὑτοῦ ποιήσεται 

γον. 
ἜΣ oration was delivered apparently about the middle of Olymp. 106, 
3; some months after the conquest of Thermop jue by Philip 
3 Demosth. De Pace, p. 62 , Philippie ii. p. 69. 
36* 
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Apollo, and by the fact that its inhabitants had taken no part ig 
the spoliation of Delphi.! No village was allowed to contain more 
than fifty houses, nor to be nearer to another than a minimum dis. 
tance of one furlong. Under such restriction, the Phokians were 
still allowed to possess and cultivate their territory, with the ex- 
ception of a certain portion of the frontier transferred to the The- 
bans ;? but they were required to pay to the Delphian temple an 
annual tribute of fifty talents, until the wealth taken away should 
have been made good. The horses of the Phokians were directed 
to be sold; their arms were to be cast down the precipices of Par- 
nassus, or burnt. Such Phokians as had participated individually 
in the spoliation, were prociaimed accursed, and rendered liable to 
arrest wherever they were found.3 

By the same Amphiktyonic assembly, farther, the Lacedemo- 
nians, as having been allies of the Phokians, were dispossessed of 
their franchise, that is, of their right to concur in the Amphikty- 
onic suffrage of the Dorian nation. This vote probably emanated 
from the political antipathies of the Argeians and Messenians.4 

The sentence, rigorous as it is, pronounced by the Amphiktyons 
against the Phokians, was merciful as compared with some of the 
propositions made in the assembly. The CEtzans went so far as 


to propose, that all the Phokians of military age should be cast 
down the precipice; and schines takes credit to himself for 
having induced the assembly to hear their defence, and thereby 


preserved their lives.5 But though the terms of the sentence may 
have been thus softened, we may be sure that the execution of it 
by Thebans, Thessalians, and other foreigners quartered on the 
country, —all bitter enemies of the Phokian name, and giving 
vent to their antipathies under the mask of pious indignation 


' Pausanias, x. 3, 2. 


* This transfer to the Thebans is not mentioned by Diodorus, but seems 
contained in the words of Demosthenes (Fals. Leg. p. 385) — τῆς τῶν Our 
κόων χώρας ὁπόσην βούλονται: compare p. 380. 

® Diodor. xvi. 60; Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 386. ὅλων τῶν τειχῶν καὶ τῶν 
Ἀδλεων ἀναιρέσεις. Demosthenes causes this severe sentence of the Am 
phiktyonic council to be read to the Dikastery (Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 361. 


Unfortunately it has not »een preserved. 
4 Pausanias, x. 8, 2. 


* Xschines, Fals. Leg p. 47 ς. 44, 
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agaicst sacrilege, went far beyond the literal terme —_ 
cruelty. That the Phokians were stripped and = ve τ 
children were torn from their parents, wives from ΒΩ: ustanda 
and the images of the gods from their temples, — that Philip took 
for Limself the lion’s share of the plunder and movable property, 
~all these are facts naturally to be expected, as incidental to the 
violent measure of breaking up the cities and scattering the in- 
habitants. Of those, however, who had taken known part in ον 
spoliation of the temple, the greater number went into exile wi 
Phalekus; and not they alone, but even all such of the es 
and meritorious citizens as could find means to emigrate. Many 
of them obtained shelter at Athens. The poorer Phokians re 
mained at home by necessity. But such was the — - 
fiicted by the conquerors, that even two or mane em ee 
when Demosthenes and other Athenian envoys passe " aoe 
the country in their way to the Amphiktyonic meeting at : Ν — 
they saw nothing but evidences of misery 5 old men, —_ — 
little children, without adults,— ruined houses, impoveris ne 
ges, half-cultivated fields. Well might Demosthenes say = 
cite more terrific and momentous had never occurred in 


δ Justin, viii. 5. “ Vieti igitur necessitate, pacta penn pelle oxen 
Sed pactio ejus fidei fuit, cujus antea fuerat deprecati oe cee 
tur ceduntur passim rapiunturque : non liberi paren ἤν = 
maritis, non deorum simulacra templis suis relinquuntur. . “ys _ 
akeiticalediain fuit, quod cum Philippus portjous preedse socios. fraudas: 
nihil rerum suarum apud wages ee 

mosthen. Fals. Leg. p. 

Ἢ Ἔν Fals. Leg. p. 47. ¢. 44; Demosth. Fels. Leg. Ρ 366, De 
mosthen. De Pace, p.61. ὅτε τοὺς Φωκέων ey ΜΌΝΗΝ, *. ἜΧΗΙ 

3 Demosthen. Fals. Leg. p. 361. page sea ge! vs Ἢ ae wd x eee 

όμεϑα εἰς Δελφοὺς ἀνάγκης ; nat α ταῦτ 
a a ea τείχη περιῃρημένα, χώραν ee se « ao 
γύναια δὲ καὶ παιδάρια ὀλίγα καὶ ἘΝ ms ; gy ; 

t / éo8at τῷ λόγῳ TOV Exel KAKD : 
ον» ὡς delivered in 848--342 Β. Ο., the — - yn 
may be reasonably referred to the early part of that yo rp aye 
to Delphi was perhaps undertaken for the peityd rt aid way ΝᾺ 

iktyonic council of that year ; between two anc t y 


struction of the Phokians by Philip. 
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Grecian world, either in his own time or in that of his pre 
decessors.! 

It was but two years since the conquest and ruin of Olynthus, 
and of thirty-two Chalkidic Grecian cities besides, had spread 
abroad everywhere the terror and majesty of Philip’s name. But 
he was now exalted to a still higher pinnacle by the destruction 
of the Phokians, the capture of Thermopyle, and the sight of a 
permanent Macedonian garrison, occupying from henceforward 
Nikza and other places cammanding the pass.” He was extolled 
as restorer of the Amphiktyonic assembly, and as avenging 
champion of the Delphian god, against the sacrilegious Phokians. 
That he should have acquired possession of an unassailable pass, 
dismissed the formidable force of Phalekus, and become master 
of twenty-two Phokian cites, all without striking a blow, — was 
accounted the most wonderful of all his exploits. It strengthened 
more than ever the prestige of his constant good fortune. Having 
been now, by the vote of the Amphiktyons, invested with the 
right of Amphiktyonic suffrage previously exercised by the Pho- 
kians, he acquired a new Hellenic rank, with increased facilities 
for encroachment and predominance in Hellenic affairs. More- 
over, in the month of August 346 B. C., about two months after 
the surrender of Phokis to Philip, the season recurring for cele- 
brating the great Pythian festival, after the usual interval of four 
years, the Amphiktyons conferred upon Philip the signal honor of 
nominating him president to celebrate this festival, in conjunction 
with the Thebans and Thessalians ;3 an honorary preeminence, 


i Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 361. 

* Demosth. ad Philipp. Epistolam, p. 153. Νικαίαν μὲν φρουρᾷ κατέχων, 
δίς. 

3 Diodor. xvi 60. τιϑέναι δὲ καὶ τὸν ἀγῶνα τῶν Πυϑίων Φίλιππον μετὰ 
Βοιωτῶν καὶ Θετταλῶν, διὰ τὸ Κορινϑίους μετεσχηκέναι τοῖς Φωκεῦσι 
“ne εἰς τὸ ϑεῖον παρανομίας. 

The reason here assigned by Diodorus, why the Amphiktyons placed the 
celebration of the Pythian festival in the hands of Philip, cannot be under 
stood. It may be true, as matter of fact, that the Corinthians had allied 
themselves with the Phokians during the Sacred War — though there is no 
ether evidence of the fact except this passage. But the Corinthians were 
never invested with any authoritative character in reference to the Pythian 
festival. They were the recognized presidents of the Isthmian festival. J 
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which ranked among the loftiest aspirations of ambitious Grecian 
despots, and which Jason, of Phere, had prepared to appropriate 
for himself twenty-four years before, at the moment when he was 
assassinated.! It was in vain that the Athenians, mortified and 
indignant at the unexpected prostration of their hopes and the 
atter ruin of their allies, refused to send deputies to the Amphik- 
tyons, — affected even to disregard the assembly as irregular, — 
ard refrained from despatching their sacred legation as usual, to 
vacrifice at the Pythian festival. The Amphiktyonic vote did 
not the less pass ; without the concurrence, indeed, either of Ath- 
ens or of Sparta, yet with the hearty support not only of ‘Thebans 
and Thessalians, but also of Argeians, Messenians, Arcadians, and 
all those who counted upon Philip as a probable auxiliary against 
their dangerous Spartan neighbor.’ And when envoys from 
Philip and from the Thessalians arrived at Athens, notifying that 
he had been invested with the Amphiktyonic suffrage, and inviting 
the concurrence of Athens in his reception, — prudential consid- 
erations obliged the Athenians, though against their feelings, to 
pass a vote of concurrence. Even Demosthenes was afraid to 
break the recent peace, however inglorious, — and to draw upon 
Athens a general Amphiktyonic war, headed by the King of 
Macedon.* 

Here then was a momentous political change doubly fatal te 


cannot but think that Diodorus has been misled by a confusion of these 
two festivals one with the other. 

δ Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 

2 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 380-398. οὕτω δεινὰ καὶ σχέτλια ἡγουμένων 
τοὺς ταλαιπώρους πάσχειν Φωκέας, ὥστε μῆτε τοὺς ἐκ τῆς βουλης ϑεωροὺς 
μῆτε τοὺς ϑεσμοϑέτας εἰς τὰ Πύϑια πέμψαι, GAA’ ἀποστῆναι τῆς πατρίου 
ϑεωρίας, etc. Demosth. De Pace, p. 60. τοὺς συνε ληλυϑότας TO 
τους καὶ φάσκοντας ᾿Αμφικτύονας εἶναι, ete. 

2 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 61; Philippic ii. p. 68, 69. 

4 Demosth. De Pace, p. 60-63, Demosth. Fals Leg. p. 375. In the 
iatter passage, p. 375, Demosthenes accuses Eschines of having been the 
only orator in the city who spoke in favor of the proposition, there being 8 
strong feeling in the assembly and in the people against it. Demosthenes 
must have forgotten, or did not wish to remember, his own harangue De 
Pace, delivered three years before. In spite of the repugnance of the 
people, very easy to understand, I conclude that the decree must have 
nassed ; since, if it had been rejected, consequences must have arisen which 
would have come to our knowledge. 
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the Hellenic world ; first, in the new position of Philip both as 
master of the keys of Greece and as recognized Amphiktyonic 
leader, with means of direct access and influence even on the in- 
most cities of Peloponnesus; next, in the lowered banner, and 
uncovered frontier, of Athens, disgraced by the betrayal both of 
ber Phokian allies and of the general safety of Greece, — and 
,ecompensed only in so far as she regained her captives. 

How came the Athenians to sanction a peace at once dishonora- 
ble and ruinous, yielding to Philip that important pass, the com- 
mon rampart of Attica and of Southern Greece, which he could 
never have carried in war at ithe point of the sword? Doubtless, 
the explanation of this proceeding is to be found, partly in the 
general state of the Athenian mind; repugnance to military cost 
and effort, — sickness and shame at their past war with Philip, — 
alarm from the prodigious success of his arms,— and pressing 
anxiety to recover the captives taken at Olynthus. But the feel- 
ings here noticed, powerful as they were, would not have ended in 
such a peace, had they not been seconded by the deliberate dis 
honesty of Aischines and a majority of his colleagues; who de 
ceived their countrymen with a tissue of false assurances as to the 
purposes of Philip, and delayed their proceedings on the second 
embassy in such a manner that he was actually at Thermopylee 
before the real danger of the pass was known at Athens. 

Making all just allowance for mistrust of Demosthenes as a wit 
ness, there appears in the admissions of A¢schines himself sufficiem 
evidence of corruption. His reply to Demosthenes, though sue 
cessfully meeting some collateral aggravations, seldom touches, and 
never repels, the main articles of impeachment against himself 
The dilatory measures of the second embassy,— the postpone- 
ment of the oath-taking until Philip was within three days’. march 
of Thermopyle,—the keeping back of information about the 
danger of that pass, until the Athenians were left without leisure 
for deliberating on the conjuncture, —all these grave charges re 
main without denial or justification. The refusal to depart at 
once on the second embassy, and to go straight to Philip in Thrace 
for the protection of Kersobleptes, is indeed explained, but in a 
manner which makes the case rather worse than better. And the 
gravest matter οἵ all — the false assurances given to the Athenian 
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public respecting Philip’s purposes, — are plainly admitted by 
Eschines.! . 

In regard to these public assurances given by /éschines about 
Philip’s intentions, corrupt mendacity appears to me the only 


supposition admissible. There is nothing, even in his own ac- 


count, to explain how he came to be beguiled into such flagrant 


misjudgment ; while the hypothesis of honest error is yet farther 
refuted by his own subsequent conduct. “Tf (argues Demosthe- 
nes), Aischines had been sincerely misled by Philip, 80 as to 
pledge his own veracity and character to the truth of positive το. 
eurances given publicly before his countrymen, respecting Philip’s 
designs, — then on finding that the result belied him. and that he 
had fatally misled those whom he undertook to guide, he would be 
smitten with compunction, and would in particular abominate the 
name of Philip as one who had disgraced him and made him an 
unconseious instrument of treachery. But the fact has been to- 
tally otherwise ; immediately after the peace, Aischines visited 
Philip to share his triumph, and has been ever since his avowed 
partisan and advocate.”2 Such conduct is inconsistent with the 
supposition of honest mistake, and goes to prove, — what the pro- 
ceedings of the second embassy all bear out, — that ZEschines was 
the hired agent ot Philip for deliberately deceiving his country- 
men with gross falsehood. Even as reported by himself, the lane 
guage of /Eschines betokens his ready surrender of Grecian 
freedom, and his recognition of Philip as a master; for he gives 
not only his consent, but his approbation, to the entry of Philip 
within Thermopylz,? only exhorting him, when he comes there, to 


1) Aschin. Fals. Leg. p. 43. c. 37. Τοῦτο οὐκ ἀπαγγεῖλαι, GAA’ ὑποσχέσ- 
ϑαι μέ φησίν. 
Gaumare Ρ. 43. c. 36. p. 46. ο. 41. p. 52. c. 54 — also p- 31-41 -- = the 
ch against Ktesiphon, p. 65. c. 30. ὡς τάχιστα εἰσω Πυλῶν , ἱππος 
παρῆλϑε καὶ τὰς μὲν ἐν Φωκεῦσι πόλεις παραδόξως ἀναστάτους ἐποίησε 


etc. 
2 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 373,374. I translate the substance of the argu- 
ment, not the words. 

3 Aschines, Fals. Leg. p. 43. c.36. In rebutting the charge against him 
of having betrayed the Phokians to Philip, Zischines (Fals. Leg. Ρ. + pl 
dwells upon the circumstance, that none of the Phokian exiles gg 
assist in the accusation, and that some three or four Phokians an Boo 
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act against Thebes and in defence of the Beeotian cities. This, m 
an Athenian envoy, argues a blindness little short of treason. 
The irreparable misfortune, both for Athens and for free Greece 
generally, was to bring Philip within Thermopyle, with power 
sufficient to put down Thebes and reconstitue Beeotia, — even 
if it could have been made sure that such would be the first 
employment of his power. The same negotiator, who had be- 
gun his mission by the preposterous flourish of calling upon 
Philip to give up Amphipolis, ended by treacherously handing 
over to him a new conquest which he could not otherwise have 
acquired. Thermopylae, betrayed once before by Ephialtes the 
Malian to Xerxes, was now betrayed a second time by the Athe- 
nian envoys to an extra-Hellenic power yet more formidable. 
The ruinous peace of 346 B. C. was thus brought upon Athens 
not simply by mistaken impulses of her own, but also by the cor 
ruption of Aischines and the major part of her envoys. Demos- 
thenes had certainly no hand in the result. He stood in decided 
opposition to the majority of the envoys; a fact manifest as well 
from his own assurances, as from the complaints vented against 
him, as a colleague insupportably troublesome, by AEschines. De- 


mosthenes affirms, too, that after fruitless opposition to the policy 
of the majority, he tried to make known their misconduct to his 
countrymen at home both by personal return, and by letter; and 
that in both cases his attempts were frustrated. Whether he did 


tians (whom he calls by name) were ready to appear as witnesses in his 
favor 

The reason, why none of them appeared against him, appears to me suf: 
ficiently explained by Demosthenes. The Phokians were in a state far too 
prostrate and terror-stricken to incur new enmities, or to come forward as 
accusers of one of the Athenian partisans of Philip, whose soldiers were in 
possession of their country. 

The reason why some of them appeared in his favor is also explained 
by Aschines himself, when he states that he had pleaded for them before 
the Amphiktyonic assembly, and haa obtained for them a mitigation of 
that extreme penalty which their most violent enemies urged against 
them. To captives at the mercy of their opponents, such an interference 
might well appear deserving of gratitude; quite apart from the question 
how far Adschines as envoy, by his previous communications to the Athe- 


nian people, had contributed to betray Thermopyle and the Phokians te 
Philip. 
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all that he could towards this opject, cannot be determined ; but 
we find no proof of any short-coming. The only point upon which 
Demosthenes appears open to censure, is, on his omission to pro- 
test emphatically during the debates of the month Elaphebolion 


at Athens, when the Phokians were first practically excluded 
from the treaty. I discover no other fault established on probable 


unds against him, amidst the multifarious accusations, chiefly 
personal and foreign to the main issue, preferred by his opponent. 

Respecting Philokrates —the actual mover, in the Athenian 
assembly, of all the important resolutions tending to bring about 
this peace — we learn that being impeached by Hyperides ' not 
long afterwards, he retired from Athens without standing trial, 
and was condemned in his absence. Both he and A&éschines (so 
Demosthenes asserts) had received from Philip bribes and grants 
out of the spoils of Olynthus; and Philokrates, especially, dis- 
played his newly-acquired wealth at Athens with impudent osten- 
tation.2 These are allegations in themselves probable, though 
eoming from a political rival. The peace, having disappointed 
every one’s hopes, came speedily to be regarded with shame and 
regret, of which Philokrates bore the brunt as its chief author. 
Both ZEschines and Demosthenes sought to cast upon each other 
the imputation of confederacy with Philokrates. 

The pious feeling of Diodorus leads him to describe, with pe- 
culia: seriousness, the divine judgments which fell on all those 
concerned in despoiling the Delphian temple. Phalekus, with 
his mercenaries out of Phokis, retired first into Peloponnesus ; 
from thence seeking to cross to Tarentum, he was forced back 
when actually on shipboard by a mutiny of his soldiers, and passed 
‘nto Krete. Here he took service with the inhabitants of Knos- 
sus against those of Lyktus. Over the latter he gained a victory, 
and their city was only rescued from him by the unexpected ar- 
rival of the Spartan king Archidamus. That prince, recently 
the auxiliary of Phalekus in Phokis, was now on his way across 
the sea towards Tarentum ; near which city he was slain a few 
years afterwards. Phalekus, repulsed from Lyktus, next laid 
siege to Kydonia, and was bringing up engines to batter the walls, 


1 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 376. 
2 Demosth. Fals Leg. p. 375, 376, 377, 386 
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when a storm of thunder and lightning arose, so violent, that his 
engines “were burnt by the divine fire,”! and he himself with 
several soldiers perished in trying to extinguish the flames. His 
remaining army passed into Peloponnesus, where they embraced 
the cause of some Eleian exiles against the government of Elis ; 
but were vanquished, compelled to surrender, and either sold into 
Even the wives of the Phokian leaders, 
who had adorned themselves with some of the sacred donatives 
out of the Delphian Temple, were visited with the like extremity 

And while the gods dealt thus rigorously with the 
authors of the sacrilege, they exhibited favor no less manifest to- 
wards their champion Philip, whom they exalte! more and more 


slavery or put to death.? 


of suffering. 


towards the pinnacie of honor and dominion.® 


CHAPTER XC. 


FROM THE PEACE OF 346 B.C., TO THE BATTLE OF CHA ONEIA 
AND THE DEATH OF PHILIP. 


I wave described in my last chapter the conclusion of the 
Sacred War, and the reéstablishment of the Amphiktyoni> ase 
sembly by Philip; together with the dishonorable peace of 846 
B. C., whereby Athens, after a war, feeble in management and 
inglorious in result, was betrayed by the treachery of her own 
envoys into the abandonment of the pass of Thermopylae ;—a 
new sacrifice, not required by her actual position, and more fatal 
to her future security than any of the previous losses. This 
important pass, the key of Greece, had now come into possession 


᾿ Diodor. xvi. 63. ὑπὸ του ϑείου πυρὸς κατεφλέχϑησαν, ete. 

? Diodor. xvi. 61, 62, 63. 

* Diodor. xvi. 64; Justin, viii.2. “Dignum itaque qui a Diis proxi 
mus habeatur, per quem Deorum majestas vindicata sit.” 

Some of these mercenaries, however, who had been employed in Phokis 


perished in Sicily in the service of Timoleon—as has been already re 
lated. 
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οἱ Philip, who occupied it, together with the Phokian tonto 
9 : 3 : 
Ὀ rmanent garrison of his own troops.’ The Amphik+yonic 
y μι ἣν - ξ . δὼ ? . 
assembly had become an instrument for his exaltation. Both 
ses = . ᾿ _ : ' 
Theb wns and Thessalians were devoted to his interest; rejoicing 
16 t ." 4 κοι. : . ᾿ : ἢ ‘ 
‘a the ruin of them common enemies the Phokians, —. re 
ps orm ᾿ , established on their 
flecting on the more formidable power now established ὁ op 
fr ναι Though the power of Thebes had been positively in- 
rontiers.  - σ 5 : ΝΎ ον» 
ased by regaining Orchomenus and Koroneia, yet, πον 
creased DY *o* Θ ee yee ; r 
tively speaking, the new position of Philip brought mt er, 
iy ν τι Ἐ ἜΣ τὰς ~ 
ell as upon Athens and the rest of Greece, a degra a 
as wel as £ Ὕ ΠΡ ene me 
1 extraneous mastery such as had never before been endu : 
ana V4 « - ᾿ Pe ar: ; ‘ ; 
j This new position of Philip, as champion of the Amphiktyonic 
nis ne SILIC 6 i 
; ἕω οἷς ce, was 
mbly, and within the line of common Grecian defence, 
asse Ψ1) © : ; J " : ΕΙΣ » the surren-= 
srofoundly felt by Demosthenes. A short time after 
“πον Ther vie when the Thessalian and Macedonian envoys 
as a | i the recent determination of 
arrived at Athens, announcing the recent dete 
a —— mee τὰ >} ‘lin the lace in that assem- 
the Amphiktyons to confer upon Philip ¢ e place oe - ° 
bly from whence the Phokians had been just expelled, Cone 
τς ee . invited: | 1 
rence of Athens in this vote was invited; but the Athenians, 
4 τ “ ᾿ . "aw S rere " 
mortified and exasperated at the recent turn of events, W ς _ 
lisposed to acquiesce. Here we find Demosthenes taking tae 
y ais Ss AC So ; ate 
saat ide, and strongly advising* compliance. He insists upon 
cautious SIGE, ὃ st g : ee ae ca 
sity of refraining from any measure calculated to reak 
the necessity ΟἹ Τοῖς : segs ὅγε, “i wae 
the existing peace, however deplorable may have bee ; : 
2 0 5S S AA . apt = * 
ions d of giving no pretence to the Amphiktyons for vouung 
tions; an Ol ᾿- 5 ἢ ἃ - Philip. These 
conjoint war against Athens, to be executed by Ὁ ὯΝ οὐρὰ 
| i >» circumstances, prove 
ndations, prudent under the ci prov 
recommendations, p ~ ΡῸΝ * 
issatisfied W e peace, Was anxlous 
sthenes dissatisfied with the peace, 
Demosthenes, though dis 5 gp car 
keep it now that it was made; and that if he afterwards ca : 
6 , ? re ew encroach- 
renew his exhortations to war, this was owing to ἊΝ ( 
ἄι Ι ituc 5 * Philip. 
ments and more menacing attitude on the part ot hiliy teem 
We have other evidences, besides the Demosthenic ΜΝ ji 
. Σ ὦ ὦ i 24° p ‘recian 
cited, to attest the effect οἱ Philip’s new position on the G a 
ν > =) "pe ζ oO y Oo 
mind. Shortly after the peace, and before the breaking u} 


} Demosth. Philipp. iii. p. 119. : | as 
2 Demosth. De Pace, p. 62. vuvi δὲ Θηβαίοις πρὸς μὲν τὸ τὴν χῶραθ 


> > ΄ . ete 
κεκομίσϑαι, κάλλιστα πέπρακται, πρὸς δὲ τιμὴν καὶ δόξαν, αἰσχιστᾶ, 
2 Demosth. De Pace, p. 60, 61. 
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Phokian towns into villages had been fully carried into detail — 
Isokrates published his letter addressed to Philip — the Oratio 
ad Philippum. The purpose of this letter is, to invite Philip te 
reconcile the four great cities of Greece — Sparta, Athens, ‘Thebes, 
and Argos; to put himself at the head of their united force, 
as well as of Greece generally; and to invade Asia, for the pur- 
pose of overthrowing the Persian empire, of liberating the 
Asiatic Greeks, and of providing new homes for the unsettled 
wanderers in Greece. The remarkable point here is, that Iso- 
krates puts the Hellenic world under subordination and pupilage 
to Philip, renouncing all idea of it as a self-sustaining and self- 
regulating system. He extols Philip’s exploits, good fortune, and 
power, above all historical parallels — treats him unequivocally 
as the chief of Greece —and only exhorts him to make as good 
use of his power, as his ancestor Herakles had made in early 
times.!_ He recommends him, by impartial and conciliatory be- 
havior towards all, to acquire for himself the same devoted 
esteem among the Greeks as that which now prevailed among 
his own Macedonian officers —or as that which existed among 
the Lacedemonians towards the Spartan kings.2, Great and mel- 
ancholy indeed is the change which had come over the old age of 
Isokrates, since he published Phe Panegyrical Oration (380 B. c. 
— thirty-four years before) wherein he invekes a united Pan- 
hellenic expedition against Asia, under the joint guidance of the 
two Hellenic chiefs by land and sea— Sparta and Athens; and 
wherein he indignantly denounces Sparta for having, at the peace 


of Antalkidas, introduced for her own purposes a Persian rescrip’. 


to impose laws on the Grecian world. The prostration of Gre- 
tian dignity, serious as it was, involved in the peace of Antalki- 
das, was far less disgraceful than that recommended by Isokrates 
towards Philip—himself indeed personally of Hellenic parent- 
age, but a Macedonian or barbarian (as Demosthenes 3 terms him) 


’ Isokrates, Or. v. ad Philipp. s. 128 — 135. 

* Isokrat. Or. v. ad Philipp. 5. 91. ὅταν οὕτω διαϑῆς τοὺς “Ἕλληνας 
ὥσπερ ὁρᾷς Λακεδαιμονίους te πρὸς τοὺς ἑαυτῶν βασιλέας ἔχοντας, τοὺς ὅ 
ἑταίρους τοὺς σοὺς πρὸς σὲ διακειμένους. "Ἔστι δ' οὐ χαλεπὸν τυχεῖν τούτων 
ἣν ἐθελήσης κονὸς ἅπασι γενέσϑαι, etc. 

5 Demosth. Philipp. iii. p. 118. 
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by power and position. As Aéschines, when employed in embas- 
ay from Athens to Philip, thought that his principal duty eonsiet- 
ed τῷ trying to persuade him by eloquence to restore Amphipolis 
to Athens, and put down Thebes —so Isokrates relies upon his 
skilful pen to dispose the new chief to a good use of imperial pow 
er—to make him protector of Greece, and conquerer of Asia. 
If copious and elegant flattery could work such a miracle, Isok- 
rates might hope for success. But it is painful to note the in 
creasing subservience, on the part of estimable Athenian freemen 
like Isokrates, to a foreign potentate; and the declining sentiment 
of Hellenic independence and dignity, conspicuous after the peace 
of 346 B. c. in reference to Philip. 

From Isokrates as well as from Demosthenes, we thus obtain 
evidence of the imposing and intimidating effect of Philip’s name 
in Greece after the peace of 346 B.c. Ochus, the Persian «ing, 
was at this time embarrassed by unsubdued revolt among bis sub- 
jects ; which Isokrates urges as one motive for Philip so attack 
him. Not only Egypt, but also Phenicia and Cyprus, were in re- 
volt against the Persian king. One expedition (if not two) on 8 
large scale, undertaken by him for the purpose of reconquering 
Egypt, had been disgracefully repulsed, in consequence of the 
ability of the generals (Diophantus an Athenian and Lamius 8 
Spartan} who commanded the Grecian mercenaries in the service 
of the Egyptian prince Nektanebus.' About the time of the 
peace of 346 B. c. in Greece, however, Ochus appears to have 
renewed with better success his attack on Cyprus, Phenica, and 
Egypt. ‘To reconquer Cyprus, he put in requisition the force of 
the Karian prince Idrieus (brother and successor of Mausolus 
and Artemisia), at this time not only the most powerful prince in 
Asia Minor, but also master of the Grecian islands Chios, Kos, 
and Rhodes, probably by means of an internal oligarchy in each, 
who ruled in his interest and through his soldiers.2 Idrieus sent 


' Jsokratus, Or. v. Philipp. 5. 118; Diodor. xv. 40, 44, 48. Diodorus 
alludes three several times to this repulse of Ochus from Egypt. Compare 
Demosth. De Rhod. Libert. p. 193. 

Trogus mentioned three different expeditions of Ochus against Egypt 
(Argument. ad Justin. lib. x). | 

3 Isokrates, Or. v. Philipp. 8. 102. Ἰόριέα ye τὸν εὐπορώτατον των vOt 
Reps τὴν ἤπειρον, ete 
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to Cyprus a force of forty triremes and eight thousand mercen 
ary troops, under the command of the Athenian Phokion and of 
Evagoras, an exiled member of the dynasty reigning at Salamis 
in the island. After a long siege of Salamis itself, which wag 
held against the Persian king by Protagoras, probably another 
member of the same dynasty —and after extensive operations 
‘throughout the rest of this rich island, affording copious plunder 
to the soldiers, so as to attract numerous volunteers from the main- 
land — all Cyprus was again brought under the Persian authority.! 

The Phenicians had revolted from Ochus at the same time as 
the Cypriots, and in concert with Nektanebus prince of Egypt, 
from whom they received a reinforcement of four thousand Greek 
mercenaries under Mentor the Rhodian. Of the three great 
Phenician cities, Sidon, Tyre, and Aradus — each a separate po- 
litical community, but administering their common affairs at a 
joint town called Tripolis, composed of three separate walled cir- 
cuits, a furlong apart from each other — Sidon was at once the 
oldest, the richest, and the greatest sufferer from Persian oppress 
sion. Hence the Sidonian population, with their prince Tennes, 
stood foremost in the revolt against Ochus, employing their great 
wealth in hiring soldiers, preparing arms, and accumulating every 
means of defence. In the first outbreak they expelled the Per- 
sian garrison, seized and punished some of the principal officers, 
and destroyed the adjoining palace and park reserved for the sa- 
trap or king. Having farther defeated the neighboring satraps of 
Kilikia and Syria, they strengthened the defences of the city by 
triple ditches, heightened walls, and a fleet of one hundred tri- 


temes and quinqueremes. Incensed at these proceedings, Ochus 


Hemosth. De Pace, p. 63. ἡμεῖς δὲ ἐῶμεν --- καὶ τὸν Kapa τὰς νήσου 
καταλαμβώνειν, Χίον καὶ Κῶν καὶ ἹΡόδον, etc. An oration delivered in the 
latter half of 846 8. Ο. after the peace. 

Compare Demosth. De Rhod. Libertat. p. 121, an oration four years 
earlier. 

* Diodor. xvi. 42-46. In the Inscription No. 87. of Boeckh’s Corpus 
Inscriptt., we find a decree passed by the Athenians recognizing friendship 
and hospitality with the Sidonian prince Strato—from whom they seem 
to have received a donation of ten talents. The note of date in this de 


cree is not pmeserved; but M. Boeckh conceives it to date between Olympiag 
591-104. 
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marched with an immense force from Babylon. But his means 
of corruption served him better than his arms. The Sidonian 
prince Tennes, in combination with Mentor, entered into private 
bargain with him, betrayed to him first one hundred of the prin- 
cipal citizens, and next placed the Persian army in possession of 
the city-walls. Ochus, having slain the hundred citizens surren- 
dered to him, together with five hundred more who came to him 
with boughs of supplication, intimated his purpose of taking sig 
nal revenge on the Sidonians generally; who took the desperate 
resolution, first of burning their fleet that no one might escape —= 
next, of shutting themselves up with their families, and setting fire 
each man to his own house. In this deplorable conflagration forty 
thousand persons are said to have perished; and such was the 
wealth destroyed, that the privilege of searching the ruins was 
purchased for a large sum of money. Instead of rewarding the 
traitor Tennes, Ochus concluded the tragedy by putting him to 
death. ! 

Flushed with this unexpected success, Ochus marched with an im 
mense force against Egypt. He had in his army ten thousand Greeks; 
six thousand by requisition from the Greek cities in Asia Mi- 
nor; three thousand by request from Argos; and one thousand from 
Thebes.2 To Athens and Sparta, he had sent a like request, but had 
received from both a courteous refusal. His army, Greek and Asia- 
tic, the largest which Persia had sent forth for many years, was dis- 
tributed into three divisions, each commanded by one Greek and one 
Persian general ; one of the three divisions was confided to Mentor 
and the eunuch Bagoas, the two ablest servants of the Persian king. 
The Egyptian prince Nektanebus, having been long aware of the m- 
pending attack, had also assembled a numerous force : no less than 
twenty thousand mercenary Greeks, with a far larger body of Egyp- 
tians and Libyans. He had also taken special care to put the east- 
ern branch of the Nile, with the fortress of Pelusium at its mouth, 
in a full state of defence. But these ample means of defence were 
rendered unavailing, partly by his own unskilfulness and incom 
petence, partly by the ability and cunning of Mentor and Bagoas. 


‘ Diodor xvi. 42, 43,45 ‘‘Occisis optimatibus Sidona cepit Ochus 
Trogus, Argum. ad Justin. lib x). 
* Diodor xvi. 47; Isokrates, Or. xii. Panathenaic. s. 171. 
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Nektanebus was obliged to retire into Ethiopia; all Egypt fell, 
with little resistance, into the hands of the Persians ; the fortified 
places capitulated — the temples were pulaged, with an immense 
booty to the victors— and even the sacred archives of the tem- 
ples were carried off, to be afterwards resold to the priests for an 
additional sum of money. The wealthy territory of Egypt again 
became a Persian province, under the satrap Pherendates; while 
Ochus returned to Babylon, with a large increase both of domin- 
ion and of reputation. The Greek mercenaries were dismissed 
to return home, with an ample harvest both of pay and plunder.! 
They constituted in fact the principal element of force on both 
sides ; some Greeks enabled the Persian king to subdue revolters,2 
while others lent their strength to the revolters against him. 

By this re-conquest of Phenicia and Egypt, Ochus relieved him- 
self from that contempt into which he had fallen through the fail- 
ure of his former expedition,’ and even exalted the Persian empire 


* Diodor. xvi. 47-51. Ley, Fata et Conditio, Egypti sub Regno Persa- 
fum, p. 25, 26. 

3 Isokrates, Or. iv. Phili pp. 8.149. καὶ τοὺς ἀφισταμένους τῆς ἀρχῆς τῆς 
Βασιλέως συγκαταστρεφόμεϑα, ete. 

3 Isokrates, Or. iv. Philipp. s. 117, 121, 160 Diodorus places the sue 
cessful expeditions of Ochus against Phenicia and Egypt during the three 
years between 351-348 Β. ο. (Diodor. xvi. 40-52). In my judgment, they 
were not executed until after the conclusion of the peace between Philip 
and Athens in March 346 B. c.; they were probably brought to a close in 
the two summers of 346-345 8. c. The Discourse or Letter of Isokrates to 
Philip appears better evidence on this point of chronology, than the asser- 
tion of Diodorus. The Discourse of Isokrates was published shortly after 
the peace of March 346 Β. c., and addressed toa prince perfectly well in- 
formed of all the public events of his time. One of the main arguments 
used by Isokrates to induce Philip to attack the Persian empire, is the 
weakness of Ochus in consequence of Egypt and Phenicia being still in 
revolt and unsubdued — and the contempt into which Ochus had fallen 
from having tried to reconquer Egypt and having been ignominiously re- 
pulsed — ἀπῆλϑεν ἐκεῖϑεν (Ochus) οὐ μόνον ἡττηϑεὶς ἀλλὰ Kai καταγελασ- 
ϑεὶς, καὶ δόξας οὔτε βασιλεύειν οὔτε στρατηγεῖν ἄξιος εἶναι (8. 118) .. οὕτω 
σφόδρα ὠςμισημένος καὶ καταπεφρονημένος ὑφ᾽ ἁπάντων ὡς οὐδεὶς τί τοτε τῶν 
βασιλευσάντων (3. 160). 

The reconquest of Egypt by Ochus, with an immense army and a large 
oumber of Greeks engaged on both sides, must have been one of the most 
impressive events of the age. Diodorus may perhaps have confounded the 
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m force and credit to a point nearly as high as it had « ser oceu- 
pied before. The Rhodian Mentor, and the Persian Bs 7oas, both 
of whom had distinguished themselves in the Egyptian campaign, 
became from this time among his most effective officers Bagoas 
accompanied Ochus into the interior provinces, retain ing his full 
confidence; while Mentor, rewarded with a sum of 100 talents, 
and loaded with Egyptian plunder, was invested with the satrapy 
the Asiatic seaboard.! He here got together a vonaitarninte 
pody of Greek mercenaries, with whom he rencered si gnal service 
to the Persian king. Though the whole coast was understood to 
belong to the Persian empire, yet there were many separate strong 
towns and positions, held by chiefs who had their own ΘΝ 
force ; neither paying tribute nor obeying orders. Amcny these 
chiefs, one of the most conspicuous was Hermeias, who axes - 
the stronghold of Atarneus (on the mainland opposite to — 
but had in pay many troops and kept garrisons in many neig vi . 
ing places. Though partially disabled by accidental —_— chi : 
bood,2 Hermeias was a man of singular energy and abi ity, Ἂν 
had conquered for himself this dominion. But what has sto 
most to his celebrity, is, that he was the attached friend and ad- 
mirer of Aristotle; who passed three years with him at Atarnevs, 
after the death of Plato in 348-347 B.c.—and who has com- 
memorated his merits in a noble ode. By treachery and Ἣν 
promises, Mentor seduced Hermeias into an interview, ae 
person, and employed his signet-ring to send counterfeit orders 
whereby he became master of Atarneus and all the ag 
places held by Hermeias. Thus, by successful perfidy, ge , 
reduced the most vigorous of the independent chiefs on a 
atic coast ; after which, by successive conquests of the same d, 
he at length brought the whole coast effectively under Persian 


dominion.3 


date of the first expedition, wherein Ochus failed, with that of the second, 


wherein he succeeded. 
1 Diodor. xvi. 50-52. ; 
3. Strabo, xvi. p. 610. Suidas v. Aristotelis —ABiac ἐκ παιδός ea 
2 Diodorus places the appointment of Mentor to the satrapy of the 
Asiatic coast, and his seizure of Hermeias, in Olymp. 107, 4 (349-348 B. ολ 
i i i Egypt. 
immediately after the successful invasion of Eg a ; 
But this ἡ" cannot be correct, since Aristotle visited Hermeias 84 Ater 
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The peace between Philip and the Athenians lasted without 
any formal renunciation on either side for more than siX years; 
from March 346 3. c. to beyond Midsummer 340 B.c. But 
though never formally renounced during that interval, it becams 
gradually more and more violated in practice by both parties, 
To furnish a consecutive history of the events of these few years, 
is beyond our power. We have nothing to guide us but a few 
orations of Demosthenes ;! which, while conveying a lively idea 
of the feeling of the time, touch, by way of allusion, and as mates 
rials for reasoning, upon some few facts ὁ yet hardly enabling ug 
to string together those facts into an historical series, A brief 


neus after the death of Plato, and passed three years with him —from the 
archonship of Theophilus (348-347 Β c. Olymp. 108, 1), in which year 
Plato died — to the archonship of Eubulus (345-344 p. o. Olymp. 108, 4) 
(Vita Aristotelis ap Dionys. Hal. Epist. ad Ammezum, c. 5; Scriptt. Bio 
graphici, p 397, ed. Westermann), Diogen. Laert. v. 7. 

Here is another reason confirming the remark made in my former noge, 
that Diodorus has placed the conquest of Egypt by Ochus three or four 
years too early, since the appointment of Mentor to the satrapy of the 


Asiatic coast follows naturally and immediately after the distinguished 
part which he had taken in the conquest of Egypt. 


The seizure of Hermeias by Mentor must probably 
about 343 B.c. The stay of Aristotle with Hermeias w 
occupied the three years between 347 and 344 B. ©. 

Respecting the chronology of these events, Mr. Clinton follows Diodo 
rus, Bohnecke dissents from him — rightly, ia my judgment (Forschan 
gen, p 460-734, note) Béhnecke seems to think that the person men- 
“oned in Demosth Philipp iv {p 139, 140) as having been seized and 
carried up prisoner to the king of Persia, accused of plotting with Philip 
measures of hostility against the latter — js Hermeias. This is not in itself 
improbable, but the authority of the commentator Ulpian seems hardly 
sufficient to warrant us in positively asserting the identity 


It is remarkable that Diodorus makes no mention of the peace of 346 
Β Ο. between Philip and the Athenians. 


have taken place 
ill probably have 


Delivered in 
* Demosthenes, Philippic ii... 


B. C. 342-341 
Philipp iii ab. 


Philipp iv Coeeecsccesre +... B.C. 341-440 
ad Philipp. Epist............... . Β. C. 340. 399 
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eketch of the general tendencies of this period is all that we can 
venture upon. . 
Philip omen the great aggressor of the ων ἜΣ —— 
im, ¢ vith thos 
i Greece, began with him, and y 
everywhere, in or near ΒΟ ἢ 
=i in the various cities, who acted on his instigation and looked 
os him for support. We hear of his direct intervention, or of 
up to . , ΓΝ = 
the effects of his exciting suggestions, everywhere ; in — 
Φ Pa “ Ἶ ; e 
nesus, at Ambrakia and Leukas, in Eubeea, and in ortegi ε : 
iwhabitants of Megalopolis, Messéné, and Argos, were 80 a “ Ἑ 
is active cooperation ag 
i sence in Peloponnesus, and his active cooper 8 
his presence in Peloy ; : = 
ilip inti da purpose of going there self, 
arta. Philip intimate Pew 
μεν in the mean time soldiers and money, with a oo Ὅν 
sion to Messéné. 
j he must renounce all pretensio oo! 
tion to Sparta that s earn 
He established a footing in Elis,? by oe - — — 
i acti bling them to become mas 
rchical faction, and enabling » 
prema after a violent revolution. Connected probably ων 
> ᾿ . 
this intervention in Elis, was his capture of the three ΤῊΝ = 
ies, Pandosia, Bucheta, and Elateia, on the coast of the pis 
Kassopia near the Gulf of Ambrakia. He made over on 
towns to his brother-in-law Alexander, whom he exalte sa 
rince of the Epirotic Molossians* — deposing the reigning "Ὁ" 
᾽ Je farther attacked the two principal Grecian citi 
ear he a ki d Leukas; but here he appears to 
in that region, Ambrakia an eukas ; = 
ists failed 4 Detachments of his troops showed oy es si 
, ; © ze . . . »ὦ . -_ ’ ie 
Megara and Eretria, to the aid of philippizing parties in t — a 
to the serious alarm of the Athenians. Philip ee = 
ie ᾿ i 5 istributing the country 
is i er Thessaly, distributing 
more firmly his dominion ov ; ΜΝ genta 
‘nto four divisions, and planting a garrison in Phere, t y 


1 Demosth. De Pace, p 61; Philippic ii. eg 

: εἶν. 28, 3. ; 
τ sth. Fals. Leg. p. 424; Pausan : ἊΨ" 
᾿- it viii. 6. Diodorus states that Alexander did not become p 


i. 72). 

il after the death of Arrhybas (xvi cule 

wy ee ta De Halonneso, p. 84; Demosth. Fals. Leg. p 
ilippic 1 133. 

435; Philippic iii. p. 117-120; Philippic iv. p. - 
μι ἊΝ poe of Philip against Ambrakia and — : Pee 
noticed - the second Philippic, but only in orations Scat roe 
perhaps presume that they did not take place till after Olymp. ᾿ 
844-343. But tl:is is not a very certain inference 
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most disaffected to him.! We also read, that he again overras 
and subdued the Illyrian, Dardanian, and Peonian tribes on his 
northern and western boundary ; capturing many of their towns, 
and bringing back much spoil; and that he defeated the Thraciaa 
prince Kersobleptes, to the great satisfaction of the Greek Cities 
on and near the Hellespont.2 He is said farther to have re- 
distributed the population of Macedonia, transferring inhabitante 
from cne town to another accord:ng as he desired to favor or dis- 
courage residence — to the great misery and suffering of the fami- 
lies so removed.? i 

Such was the exuberant activity of Philip, felt everywhere 

from the coasts of the Propontis to those of the Ionian sea and the 
Corinthian Gulf. Every year his power increased; while tha 
Cities of the Grecian world remained passive, uncombined, and 
without recognizing any one of their own number as leader. The 
philippizing factions were everywhere rising in arms or conspiring 
to seize the governments for their own account under Philip’s aus- 
pices ; while those who clung to free and popular Hellenism were 
discouraged and thrown on the defensive.4 

It was Philip’s policy to avoid or postpone any breach of peace 
with Athens; the only power under whom Grecian combination 
against him was practicable. But a politician like Demosthenea 
foresaw clearly enough the coming absorption of the Grecian 
world, Athens included, into the dominion of Macedonia, unless 
some means could be found of reviving among its members a spirit 
of vigorous and united defence. [ἴῃ or before the year 344 ms 
we find this orator again coming forward in the Athenian eee 
bly, persuading his countrymen to send a mission inte Pelopon- 


a ow 


* Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 368, 424, 436: Phili iii i 
.p. . ᾽ ; pp. m 117,118. iv. p. ἃ 
De Corona, p. 324; Pseudo-Demosth. De Halonneso, p 84. a 
Compare Harpokration y. Δεκαδαρχία. 
* Diodor. xvi. 69, 71. 


5. Justin, viii. 5, 6. “Reversus in regnum, ut pecora pastores nune m 
bybernos, nunc in xstivos saltus trajiciunt — sic ille populos et urbes. ut ἱμ 
vel replenda vel derelinquenda queeque loca videbantur, ad libidinem sua 
transfert. Miseranda ubique facies et similis excidio erat,” ete. Compare 


Livy, xl. 3, where similar i ΠῚ 
ΕΝ proceedings of Phili : 
182) are described. . is of Demetrius (B. σ᾿ 


* See a striking passage in the fourth Philippic of Demosthenes, p. 183 
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nesus, and going himself among the envoys.! He ,νἱ Iressed both 
to the Messenians and Argeians emphatic remonstrances on their 
devotion to Philip; reminding them that from excessive fear and 
antipathy towards Sparta, they were betraying to him their own 
freedom, as well as that of all their Hellenic brethren.? Though 
heard with approbation, he does not flatter himself with having 
worked any practical change in their views.3 But it appears that 
envoys reached Athens (in 344-343 B. 0.), to whom some an- 
swer was required, and it is in suggesting that answer that De- 
mosthenes delivers his second Philippic. He denounces Philip 
anew, as an aggressor stretching his power on every side, violat- 
ing the peace with Athens, and preparing ruin for the Grecian 
world.4 Without advising immediate war, he calls on the Athe- 
nians to keep watch and ward, and to organize defensive alliance 
among the Greeks generally. 

The activity of Athens, unfortunately, was shown in nothing 
but words; to set off against the vigorous deeds of Philip. But 
they were words of Demosthenes, the force of which was felt by 
Philip’s partisans in Greece, and occasioned such annoyance to 
Philip himself that he sent to Athens more than once envoys and 
letters of remonstrance. His envoy, an eloquent Byzantine 
named Python,> addressed the Athenian assembly with much 


’ Demosth. De Corona, p. 252. 
* Demosth. Philipp. ii. p. 71, 72. Demosthenes himself reports to the 


Athenian assembly (in 344-343 B. c.) what he had said to the Messenians 
and Argeians. 


3. Demosth. Philipp. ii. p. 72. 
4 Demosth. Philipp. ii. p. 66-72. Who these envoys were, or from 


whence they came, does not appear from the oration. Libanius in his Ar- 
gument says that they had come jointly from Philip, from the Argeians, 
and from the Messenians. Dionysius Hal. (ad Ammeum, p. 737) states 


that they came out of Peloponnesus. 
I cannot bring myself to believe, on the authority of Libanius, that there 


were any envoys present frora Philip. The tenor of the discourse appears 
to contradict that supposition. 

δ Pseudo-Demosth. De Halonneso, p. 81, 82. Winiewski (Comment 
Histor. in Demosth. De Coroné, p. 140) thinks that the embassy of Python 
to Athens is the very embassy to which the second Philippic of Demos- 
thenes provides or introduces a reply. I agree with Botnecke in regarding 
this supposition as improbable. _ 

VOL. XI. 38 
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success, complaining of the calumnies of the orators against Philip 
—asserting emphatically that Philip was animated with the best 
sentiments towards Athens, and desired only to have an opportu- 
nity of rendering service to her—and offering to review and 
amend the terms of the late peace. Such general assurances of 
friendship, given with eloquence and emphasis, produced consider- 
able effect in the Athenian assembly, as they had done from the 
mouth of A¢schines during the discussions on the peace. The 
proposal of Python was taken up by the Athenians, and two 
amendments were proposed. 1. Instead of the existing words of 
the peace — “ that each party should have what they actually had” 
—it was moved to substitute this phrase —*“ That each party 
should have their own.”! 2. That not merely the allies of Ath- 
ens and of Philip, but also all the other Greeks, should be in- 
cluded in the peace; That all of them should remain free and auto- 
nomous; That if any of them were attacked, the parties to the 
treaty on both sides would lend them armed assistance forthwith. 
3. That Philip should be required to make restitution of those 
places, Doriskus, Serreium, etc., which he had captured trom Ker- 
sobleptes after the day when peace was sworn at Athens. 

The first amendment appears to have been moved by a citizen 
named Hegesippus, a strenuous anti-philippizing politician, sup- 
porting the same views as Demosthenes. Python, with the other 
envoys of Philip, present in the assembly, either accepted these 
amendments, or at least did not protest against them. He partook 
of the public hospitality of the city as upon an understanding mu- 
tually settled.2 Hegesippus with other Athenians was sent to 
Macedonia to procure the ratification of Philip; who admitted the 
justice of the second amendment, offered arbitration respecting the 
third, but refused to ratify the first —disavowing both the gene. 
ral proposition, and the subsequent acceptance of his envoys at 


Pseudo-Demosth. De Halonneso, p 81 Περὶ dé τῆς εἰρῆνης, ἣν Edo 
"αν ἡμὶν οἱ πρέσβεις of rap’ ἐκείνου πεμφϑέντες éravoo 
ve δασϑα ι, ὅτε ἐπηνωρϑωσάμεϑα, ὃ παρὰ πᾶσιν ἀνϑρώποις ὁμολο. 
"εἶται δίκαιον εἶναι, ἑκατέρους ἔχειν τὰ ἑαυτῶν, ἀμφισβητεὶ (Philip) 
wt ὁεδωκέναι, μηδὲ τοὺς πρέσβεις ταῦτ᾽ εἰρηκέναι πρὸς ὑμᾶς, ete. ; 

Compare Demosthen. Fals Leg p 398 ἣ 
2 Pseudo-Demostt De Halonneso. p 81. See Ulpian ad Demosth. Fals 


Leg. p. 364. 
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Athens.!1 Moreover he displayed great harshness in the reception 
of Hegesippus and his colleagues ; banishing from Macedonia the 
Athenian poet Xenokleides, for having shown hospitality towards 
them.2. The original treaty, therefore, remained unaltered. 
Hegesippus and his colleagues had gone to Macedonia, not 
simply to present for Philip’s acceptance the two amendments 
just indicated, but also to demand from him the restoration of the 
little island ot Halonnesus (near Skiathos), which he had taken 
since the peace. Philip denied that ihe island belonged to the 


Athenians, or that they had any right to make such a demand ; 
affirming that he had taken it, not from them, but from a pirate 
named Sostratus, who was endangering the navigation of the neigh- 
boring sea — and that it now belonged to him. If the Athenians 
disputed this, he offered to submit the question to arbitration; to 


restore the island to Athens, should the arbitrators decide against 
him — or to give it to her, even should they decide in his favor3 

Since we know that Philip treated Hegesippus and the other 
envoys with peculiar harshness, it is probable that the diplomatic 
argument between them, about Halonnesus as well as ebout other 


matters, was conducted with angry feeling on both sides. Hence 
an island, in itself small and insignificant, became the subject of 


) Psendo-Demosth. De Halonneso, p. 81, 84, 85 ἀμφισβητεῖ μὴ δεδωκέ- 
va. (Philip contends that he never tendered the terms of peace for amend- 
ment) μηδὲ τοὺς πρέσβεις ταῦτ᾽ εἰρηκέναι πρὸς ὑμᾶς Τοῦτο dé τὸ ἐπανόβ» 
ϑώωμα (the second amendment) ὁμολογῶν ἐν τῇ ἐπιστολῇ, ὡς ἀκούετε, δί» 
καιόν τ᾽ εἶναι καὶ δέχεσϑαι, οἷς 

9 Hegesippus was much denounced by the philippizing orators at Athens 
(Demosthen. Fals. Leg p 364). His embassy to Philip has been treated 
by some authors as enforcing a “grossly sophistical construction of an 
article in the peace,’ which Philip justly resented. But in my judgmens 
it was no construction of the original treaty, nor was there any sophistry 
on the part of Athens. It was an amended clause, presented by the Athe- 
wians in place of the original They never affirmed that the amended 
clause meant the same thing as the clause prior to amendment. On the 
contrary, they imply that the meaning is not the same —and it is on that 
ground that they submit the amended form of words. 

2 Compare Pseudo-Demosth. De Halonneso, p. 77, and the Epistola 
Philippi, p 162. The former says, ἔλεγε δὲ καὶ πρὸς ἡμᾶς τοιούτους λόγονξι 
ὅτε ποὺς αὐτὸν ἐπρεοβεύσαμεν, ὡς λῃστὰς ἀφελόμενος ταύτην 
τὴν war» κτήσαιτο, καὶ προσῆκειν αὐτὴν ἑαυτοῦ εἶναι. 

Philip’s letter agrees as to the main facte 
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prolonged altercation for two or three years. When Hegesippus 
and Demosthenes maintained that Philip had wronged the Athe- 
nians about Halonnesus, and that it could only be received from 
him in restitution of rightful Athenian ownership, not as a gift 
proprio motu — Aischines and others treated the question with 
derision, as a controversy about syllables.'! “ Philip (they said) 
offers to give us Halonnesus. Let us take it, and set the question 
at rest. What need to care whether he gives τέ to us, or gives ἐξ back 
tous?” The comic writers made various jests on the same ver- 
bal distinction, as though it were a mere silly subtlety. But though 
party-orators and wits might here find a point to turn or a sar- 
casm to place, it is certain that well-conducted diplomacy, modern 
as well as ancient, has been always careful to note the distinction 
as important. The question here had no reference to capture 
during war, but during peace. No modern diplomatist will accept 
restitution of what has been unlawfully taken, if he is called upon 
to recognize it as gratuitous cession from the captor. The plea of 
Philip — that he had taken the island, not from Athens, but from 
the pirate Sostratus — was not a valid excuse, assuming that the 
island really belonged to Athens. If Sostratus had committed 
piratical damage, Philip ought to have applied to Athens for re- 
dress, which he evidently did not do. It was only in case of redress 
being refused, that he could be entitled to right himself by force ; 
and even then, it may be doubted whether his taking of the island 
could give him any right to it against Athens. The Athenians re- 
fused his proposition of arbitration; partly because they were 
satisfied of their own right to the island— partly because they 
were jealous of admitting Philip to any recognized right of inter- 
ference with their insular ascendency.? 

Halonnesus remained under garrison by Philip, forming one 
among many topics of angry communication by letters and by en- 
voys, between him and Athens — until at length (seemingly about 
841 Β. 6.) the inhabitants of the neighboring island of Peparéthus 
retook it and carried off his garrison. Upon this proceeding, Philip 
addressed several remonstrances, both to the Peparethians and to 
the Athenians. Obtaining no redress, he attacked Peparéthus 


- 


‘ #schines adv. Ktesiph. p. θ5. ο. 30. περὶ συλλαβῶν διαφερόμενος ete 
* Pseudo-Demosth. De Halonneso, p. 78--80. 
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and took severe revenge upon the inhabitants. ‘The Athenians 
then ordered their admiral to make reprisals upon him, so that tha 
war, though not yet actually declared, was approaching nearer and 
nearer towards renewal.! 

But it was not only in Halonnesus that Athens found herself 
beset by Philip and the philippizing factions. Even her own fron. 
tier on the side towards Beeotia now required constant watching, 
since the Thebans had been relieved from their Phokian enemies; 
go that she was obliged to keep garrisons of hoplites at Drymus 
and Panaktum.2 In Megara an insurgent party under Perilaus 
had laid plans for seizing the city through the aid of a body of 
Philip’s troops, which could easily be sent from the Macedonian 
army now occupying Phokis, by sea to Pege, the Megarian post 
on the Krisseean Gulf. Apprized of this conspiracy, the Megarian 
government solicited aid from Athens. Phokion, conducting the 
Athenian hoplites to Megara with the utmost celerity, assured the 
safety of the city, and at the same time reestablished the Long 
Walls to Niszea, so as to render it always accessible to Athenians 
by sea.3 In Eubeea, the cities of Oreus and Eretria fell into the 
hands of the philippizing leaders, and became hostile to Athens. 
In Oreus, the greater part of the citizens were persuaded to second 
the views of Philip’s chief adherent, Philistides ; who prevailed on 
them to silence the remonstrances, and imprison the person, of the 
opposing leader Euphreus, as a disturber of the public peace. 
Philistides then, watching his opportunity, procured the introduc- 
tion of a body of Macedonian troops, by means of whom he as- 
qured to himself the rule of the city as Philip’s instrument; while 
Quphreeus, agonized with grief and alarm, slew himself in prison. 


on — - -- ~_ ee 


' Epistol. Philipp. ἂρ. Demosth p. 162 The oration of Pseudo-De- 
posthenes De Halonneso is a discourse addressed to the people on one of 
mese epistolary communications of Philip, brought by some envoys who 
nad also addressed the people vivd voce. The letter of Philip adverted to 
several other topics besides, but that of Halonnesus came first. 

2 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 446. 1 take these words to denote, not any ons 
particular outmarch to these places, but a standing guard kept there, since 
the exposure of the northern frontier of Attia after the peace. For the 
great importance of Panaktum, as a frontier position between Athens and 
Thenes, see Thucydides, v. 35, 36, 39. 

2 Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 368, 435, 446, 448; Philippic iv p 188° De 
Coron, p. 324; Plutarch Phokion, c. 16. 
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At Eretria, Kleitarchus with others carried on the like conspiracy 
Having expelled their principal opponents, and refused admission 
to Athenian envoys, they procured a thousand Macedonian troops 
under Hipponikus; they thus mastered Eretria itself, and de- 
stroyed the fortified seaport called Porthmus, in order to break the 
easy communication with Athens. Oreus and Eretria are repre- 
sented by Demosthenes as suffering miserable oppression under 
these two despots, Philistides and Kleitarchus.! On the other 
hand, Chalkis, the chief city in Eubeea, appears to have been still 
free, and leaning to Athens rather than to Philip, under the pre- 
dominant influence of a leading citizen named Kallias. 

At this time, it appears, Philip was personally occupied with 
operations in Thrace; where he passed at least eleven months 
and probably more,? leaving the management of affairs in Eubcea 
to his commanders in Phokis and Thessaly. He was now seem- 
ingly preparing his schemes for mastering the important outlets 
from the Euxine into the A.gean— the Bosphorus and Hel- 
lespont — and the Greek cities on those coasts. Upon these straits 
depended the main supply of imported corn for Athens and a 
large part of the Grecian world; and hence the great value of the 
Athenian possession of the Chersonese. 

Respecting this peninsula, angry disputes now arose. To pro 
tect her settlers there established, Athens had sent Diopeithes 
with a body of mercenaries — unprovided with pay, however, 
and left to levy contributions where they could; while Philip had 
taken under his protection and garrisoned Kardia — a city situated 
within the peninsula near its isthmus, but ill-disposed to Athens, 
asserting independence, and admitted at the peace of 346 Β. Ory 
by AMschines and the Athenian envoys, as an ally of Philip to 
take part in the peace-oaths.3 In conjunction with the Kardians, 


' The general state of things, as here given, at Oreus and Eretria, ex- 
isted at the time when Demosthenes delivered his two orations — the third 
Philippic and the oration on the Chersonese , in the late spring and sum- 
mer of 341 B. c.—De Chersoneso, p 98, 99, 104; Philipp iii. p. 112, 115, 
-25, 126. 

...dovdevovoi ye μαστιγούμενοι καὶ στρεβλούμενοι (the people of Eretrig 
unier Kleitar: hus, p. 128). 
* Demosth. De Chersoneso, p 99 


ἢ Demosth. cont. Aristokrat. p 677 De Fals. Leg p. 396; De Cher 
soneso, p. 104, 105 
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Philip had appropriated and distributed lands which the oe 
settlers affirmed to be theirs; and when they complained, e in- 
sisted that they should deal with Kardia as an independent city, 
by reference to arbitration.' This they refused, though ΝΣ με 
voy Aischines had recognized Kardia as an independent ally 
ili Ἢ the peace was sworn. a 
pe sian : a of conflicting pretensions, out of which hostili- 
ties were sure to grow. The Macedonian troops overran the τ» 
sonese, while Diopeithes on his side made mesa out oO oe 
peninsula, invading portions of ‘Thrace subject to I hilip; w 0 
sent letters of remonstrance to Athens.” While thus casa 
at Athens, Philip was at the same time pushing his conquests be 
Thrace against the Thracian princes Kersobleptes, Teres, τ ' 
Sitalkes,3 upon whom the honorary grant of Athenian citizenship 
en conferred. ΕΣ 
Bo complaints of Philip, and the speeches of his = at 
Athens, raised a strong feeling against Diopeithes " “ nye 
that the people seemed disposed to recall and pa - as 
against this step that Demosthenes protests in rp Pitty 2 on 
Chersonese. Both that speech, and his third Philippic were de- 
livered in 341-340 B. 6. ; seemingly in the last half of — C. 
In both, he resumes that energetic and uncompromising corte ν᾿ 
tility towards Philip, which had characterized the first Phi ee 
and the Olynthiacs. He calls upon his countrymen = on ΕΣ 
sustain Diopeithes, but also to renew the war vigorously - τ 
Philip in every other way. Philip (he says), while ἀν ΜΝ ᾿ 
n words to keep the peace, had long ago broken it by . sid 
and by aggressions in numberless quarters. if Athens ’ ‘ 
imitate him by keeping the peace m name, let her ἣν 80: cc 
any rate, let her imitate him also by prosecuting a οἱ aes 
in reality.* Chersonesus, the ancient possession of yee 
be protected only by encouraging and reinforcing se πηρσερὴ 
Byzantium also was sure to become the next object of = 
attack, and ought to be preserved, as essential to the interes 


, o-Demosth. De Halonneso, p. 87. 

5 nen De Chersoneso, p. 93; Pseudo-Demosth. De Halonnesa Ὁ 
87; Epistol. Philipp. ap. Demesth. p. 161. 

3 Kpistol. Philipp. lc 

ὁ Philippic iii. p. 112. 
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Athens, though hitherto the Byzantines had been disaffected to 
wards her. But even these interests, important as they wera 
must be viewed only as parts of a still more important whole 
The Hellenic worla altogether was in imminent danger ;! over. 
ridden by Philip’s prodigious military force; torn in υὔδοοι by 
local factions leaning upon his support; and sinking ever Pr 
into degradation more irrecoverable. There was no hope of ee 
cue for the Hellenic name except from the energetic and well 
directed military action of Athens. She must stand forth in all 
her might and resolution ; her citiz»ns must serve in person, pa 
direct taxes readily, and forego for the time their festival-fond 
when they had thus shown themselves ready to bear the real aah 
and hardship of the contest, then let them send round tet to 
invoke the aid of other Greeks against the common seg 
Such, in its general tone, is the striking harangue known as the 
third Philippic. It appears that the Athenians were now sciain 
round more into harmony with Demosthenes than they had ai 
been before. They perceived, — what the orator had long ago 
pointed out, — that Philip went on pushing from one ‘eetaliiom 
to another, and became only the more dangerous in proportion as 
others were quiescent. They were really alarmed for the safet 
of the two important positions of the Hellespont and Gaskin 
From this time to the battle of Cheroneia, the positive uiiuens 
of Demosthenes in determining the proceedings of his me - 
men, becomes very considerable. He had already been dated 
several times as envoy,— to Peloponnesus (344-343 Β. 0), to 
Ambrakia, Leukas, Korkyra, the Illyrians, and Thessaly He 
now moved, first a mission of envoys to Eubcea, where a th of 
operations was probably concerted with Kallias and the Chal- 
kidians,— and subsequently, the despatch of a military force to 
the same island, against Oreus and Eretria.3 This expedition 
commanded by Phokion, was successful. Oreus and Eretria ones 
liberated; Kleitarchus and Philistides, with the Macedonian 
troops, were expelled from the island, though both in vain tried te 
propitiate Athens.4 Kallias, also, with the Chalkidians of Eu- 
beea, and the Megarians, contribw'ed as auxiliaries to this success! 


Phuippic iii. p. 118, 119 Aiea 

. . ’ . Phili ie iii. 
Demosth. De Corona, p. 252. ‘Di "et oe e. 129, 130, 
® Stephanus Byz. v. ’Qpedc. 
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ym his proposition, supported by Demosthenes, the attendance and 
tribute from deputies of the Euboic cities to the synod at Athens, 
were renounced; and in place of it was constituted an Euboic 
synod, sitting at Chalkis ; independent of, yet allied with, Athens.' 
in this Euboic synod Kallias was the leading man; forward both 
as a partisan of Athens and as an enemy of Philip. He pushed 
his attack beyond the limits of Eubcea to the Gulf of Pagase, 
from whence probably came the Macedonian troops who had 
formed the garrison of Oreus under Philistides. He here cap- 
tured several of the towns allied with or garrisoned by Philip; 
together with various Macedonian vessels, the crews of which he 
sold as slaves. For these successes the Athenians awarded to 
him a public vote of thanks.? He also employed himself (during 
the autumn and winter of 841-340 B. c.) in travelling as mission- 
ary throughout Peloponnesus, to organize a confederacy against 
Philip. In that mission he strenuously urged the cities to send 
deputies to a congress at Athens, in the ensuing month Antheste- 
rion (February), 340 B.c. But though he made flattering an 
nouncement at Athens of concurrence and support promised te 
him, the projected congress came to nothing.3 

While the important success in Eubea relieved Athens from 
anxiety on that side, Demosthenes was sent as envoy to the Cher- 
eonese and to Byzantium. He would doubtless encourage Dio 
peithes, and may perhaps have carried to him some reinforce- 
ments. But his services were principally useful at Byzantium. 


1 ZEschines adv. Ktesiphont. p. 67, 68. Aischines greatly stigmatizes De- 
snosthenes for having deprived the Athenian synod of these important mem- 
bers. But the Eubcean members certainly had not been productive of any 

to Athens by their attendance, real or nominal, at her synod, for some 
years past. The formation of a free Euboic synod probably afforded the 
hest chance of ensuring real harmony between the island and Athens. 

ZEschines gives here a long detail of allegations, about the corrupt in- 
trigues between Demosthenes and Kallias at Athens. Many of these allega- 
tions are impossible to reconcile with what we know of the course of his- 
tory at the time. We must recollect that AEschines makes the statement 


eleven years after the events. 
3 Kpistol. Philipp. ap. Demosth. p. 159. 
3 Mschines adv. Ktesiph. l.c. AXschines here specifies the month, but not 


the year. It appears to me that Anthesterion, 340 Β. c. (Olymp. 109, 4) is the 
most likely date ; though Bohnecke and others place it a year earlier. 
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That city had long been badly disposed towards Athens, — from 
recollections of the Social War, and from jealousy about the dues 
on corn-ships passing the Bosphorus ; moreover, it had been for 
some time in alliance with Philip; who was now exerting all his 
efforts to prevail on the Byzantines to join him in active warfare 
against Athens. So effectively did Demosthenes employ his elo- 
quence at Byzantium, that he frustrated this purpose, overcame 
the unfriendly sentiment of the citizens, and brought them to see 
how much it concerned both their interest and their safety to com- 
bine with Athens in resisting the farther preponderance of Philip 
The Byzantines, together with their allies and neighbors the 
Perinthians, contracted alliance with Athens. Demosthenes takes 
just pride in having achieved for his countrymen this success as 9 
statesman and diplomatist, in spite of adverse provavilities. Had 
Philip been able to obtain the active cooperation of Byzantium 
and Perinthus, he would have become master of the corn-supply, 
and probably of the Hellespont also, so that war in those regions 
would have become almost impracticable for Athens.' 

As this unexpected revolution in the policy of Byzantium was 
eminently advantageous to Athens, so it was proportionally morti- 
fying to Philip; who resented it so much, that he shortly after- 
wards commenced the siege of Perinthus by land and sea,? a little 
before midsummer 340 8.c. He brought up his fleet through the 
Hellespont into the Propontis, and protected it in its passage, 
against the attack of the Athenians in the Chersonese,? by causing 
his land-force to traverse and lay waste that peninsula. This was 
a violation of Athenian territory, adding one more to the already 

* Demosth. De Corona, p. 254, 304, 308. βουλόμενος τῆς σιτοπομπίας κύ- 
ovoc γενέσϑαι (Philip), παρελϑὼν ἐπὲ Θράκης Βυζαντίους συμμάχους ὄντας 
αὐτῷ τὸ μὲν πρῶτον ἤξιου συμπολεμεῖν τὸν πρὸς ὑμᾶς πόλεμον, etc. 

ἡ μὲν ἐμὴ πολίτεια ἀντὶ δὲ τοῦ τὸν Ελλήσποντον ἔχειν Φίλιππον. 
παβόντα Βυζάντιον, συμπολεμεῖν τοὺς Βυζαντίους ued ἡμῶν πρὸς αὐτὸν (ἐπ- 
Τίς ὁ κωλύσας τὸν 'Ἑλλησποντον ἀλλοτριωϑῆναι κατ᾽ ἐκείνους 


τοὺς χρόνους ; (p. 255.) 

Compare Aischines adv. Ktesiph. p. 90. 

That Demosthenes foresaw, several months earlier, the plans of Philip 
apon Byzantium, is evident from the orations De Chersoneso, p. 93-106, 
and Philippic iii. p. 115. 

3 Diodor. xvi. 74. 

* Epistola Philippi ap. Demosth. p. 168. 
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accumulated causes of war. At the same time, it appears that he 
now let loose his cruisers against the Athenian merchantmen, 
many of which he captured and appropriated. These captures, 
together with the incursions on the Chersonese, served as last ad- 
ditional provocations, working up the minds of the Athenians to a 
positive declaration of war.! Shortly after midsummer 340 B. ¢., 
at the beginning of the archonship of Theophrastus, they passed 
2 formal decree? to remove the column on wlrich the peace of 346 
B.C. stood recorded, and to renew the war openly and explicitly 
against Philip. It seems probable that this was done while De- 
mosthenes was still absent on his mission at the Hellespont and 
Bosphorus; for he expressly states that none of the decrees im- 
mediately bringing on hostilities were moved by him, but all of 
them by other citizens :3 a statement which we may reasonably 


1 That these were the two last causes which immediately preceded and 
determined the declaration of war, we may see by Demosthenes, De Corona, 
p. 249 —Kai μὴν τὴν εἰρήνην γ᾽ ἐκεῖνος ἔλυσε τὰ πλοῖα λαβὼν, οὐχ ἡ πό- 
λις, ete. 

"AAD? ἐπειδὴ φανερῶς ἤδη τὰ πλοῖα ἐσεσύλητο, Χεῤῥόνησος ἐπορϑεῖτο, ἐπὶ 
τὴν ᾿Αττικὴν ἐπορεύεϑ᾽ ἄνϑρωπος, οὐκέτ᾽ ἐν ἀμφισβητησίμῳ τὰ πράγματα ἣν, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐνειστήκει πόλεμος, etc. (p. 274.) 

2 Philochorus, Frag. 135. ed. Didot ; Dionys. Hal. ad Ammeum, Ρ. 738- 
741; Diodorus, xvi. 77. The citation given by Dionysius out of Philocho- 
ras is on one point not quite accurate. It states that Demosthenes moved 
the decisive resolution for declaring war; whereas Demosthenes himself 
tells us that none of the motions at this juncture were made by him (De 
Coron, p. 250). 

3 Demosth. De Corona, p. 250. It will be seen that I take no notice of 
the two decrees of the Athenians, and the letter of Philip, embodied in the 
oration De Corona, p. 249, 250, 251. I have already stated that all the 
documents which we read as attached to this oration are so tainted either 
with manifest error or with causes of doubt, that I cannot cite them as δ" 
thorities in this history, wherever they stand alone. Accordingly, I take no 
account either of the supposed siege of Selymbria, mentioned in Philip's 
pretended letter, but mentioned nowhere else — nor of the twenty Athenian 
ships captured by the Macedonian admiral Amyntas, and afterwards re- 
stored by Philip on the remonstrance of the Athenians, mentioned in the 
pretended Athenian decree moved by Eubulus. Neither Demosthenes, nor 
Philochorus, nor Diodorus, nor Justin, says anything about the siege of Se 
tymbria, though all of them allude to the attacks on Byzantium and Perin 
thus. I do not believe that the siege of Selymbria ever occurred. More 
ever, Atheniau vessels captured, but af’ erwards restored »y Philip on re 
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believe, since he would be rather proud than ashamed of such as 
initiative. 

About the same time, as it would appear, Philip on his side, 
addressed a manifesto and declaration of war to the Athenians, 
In this paper he enumerated many wrongs done by them to him, 
and still remaining unredressed in spite οὐ formal remonstrance ; 
for which wrongs he announced his intention of taking a just Ὁ 
venge by open hostilities.'!| He adverted to the seizure, on Mace- 
donian soil, of Nikias his herald carrying despatches ; the Athe- 
nians (he alleged) had detained this herald as prisoner for tea 
months and had read the despatches publicly in their assembl 
He complained that Athens had encouraged the inhabitants a 
Thasos, in harboring triremes from Byzantium and privateere 
from other quarters, to the annoyance of Macedonian commerce 
He dwelt on the aggressive proceedings of Diopeithes in Thrace, 
and of Kallias in the Gulf of Pagase. He denounced the 
plication made by Athens to the Persians for aid against “νά 
a departure from Hellenic patriotism, and from the eae 
maxims of aforetime. He alluded to the unbecoming intervea 
tion of Athens in defence of the Thracian princes Teres and 
Kersobleptes, neither of them among the sworn partners in the 
peace, against him; to the protection conferred by Athens on the 
inhabitants of Peparethus, whom he had punished for hostilities 
against his garrison in Halonnesus; to the danger imcurred by hig 


monstrance from the A i ν 
— m the Athenians, can hardly have been the actual cause of 
The pretended decrees and letter do not fi 
t the passage 
to which they are attached. a 
Rey a 
Epistol. Philipp. ap. Demosth. p. 165. This Epistle of Philip to the 
Athenians appears here inserted among the orations of Demosthenes 
Some critics reject it as spurious; but I see no sufficient ground for sail 
μη ie aaa ioe yap it be the wmposition of Philip himself, or of soma 
reek employed in Philip’s cabinet, is a point whi Ἐν 
Pr θὰ ὃ p which we have no means of 
The oration of Demosthenes which is said to be delivered in reply to this 
letter of Philip (Orat. xi), is, im my judgment, wrongly described. Not 
only it has no peculiar bearing on the points contained in the letter — but 
it ΜΕΝ also be two or three months later in date, since it mentions the aid 
sent by the Persian satraps to Perinthus, and tne raisi i 
é 1 ing of the si 
sity by Philip (p. 153). ᾿ 5 idan 
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Geet in sailing up the Hellespont, from the hostilities of the Athe- 
nian settlers in the Chersonese, who had cooperated with his 
enemies the Byzantines, and had rendered it necessary for him to 
guard the ships by marching a land-force through the Cherso- 
nese. He vindicated his own proceedings in aiding his allies the 
inhabitants of Kardia, complaining that the Athenians had refus- 
ed to submit their differences with that city to an equitable arbitra- 
tion. He repelled the Athenian pretensions of right to Amphi- 
polis, asserting his own better right to the place, on all grounds. 
He insisted especially on the offensive behavior of the Athenians, 
in refusing, when he had sent envoys conjointly with all his allies, 
to “conclude a just convention on behalf of the Greeks general- 
ly” — “ Had you acceded to this proposition (he said), you might 
have placed out of danger all those who really suspected my pur- 
poses, or you might have exposed me publicly as the most worth- 
less of men. It was to the interest of your people to accede, but 
not to the interest of your orators. To them — as those affirm 
who know your government best — peace is war, and war, peace; 
for they always make money at the expense of your generals, 
either as accusers or as defenders; moreover by reviling in the 
public assembly your leading citizens at home, and other men of 
aminence abroad, they acquire with the multitude credit for popu- 
lar dispositions. It would be easy for me, by the most trifling 
presents, to silence their invectives and make them trumpet my 
praises. But I should be ashamed of appearing to purchase your 
d-will from them.'” 

It is of little moment to verify or appreciate the particular 
complaints here set forth, even if we had adequate information 
for the purpose. Under the feeling which had prevailed during 
the last two years between the Athenians and Philip, we cannot 
doubt that many detached acts of a hostile character had been 
committed on their side as well as on his. Philip’s allegation — 
that he had repeatedly proposed to them amicable adjusiment of 
differences — whether true or not, is little tc the purpose. It was 
greatly to his interest to keep Athens at peace and tranquil, 
while he established his ascendency everywhere else, and accumu 


1 Epistol. Philipp. ap Demosth. p. 159, 164, compare Isokrates, Or. ¥ 
(Philip.) s. 82. 
VOL. XL 
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lated a power for ultimate employment such as she would be una 
ble to resist. The Athenians had at length been made to feel, 
that farther acquiescence in these proceedings would only ensure 
to them the amount of favor tendered by Polyphemus to Odye 
seus — that they should be devoured last. But the lecture which 
he thinks fit to administer both to them and to their popular ora- 
tors, is little better than insulting derision. It is strange to read 
encomiums on peace — as if it were indisputably advantageous to 
the Athenian public, and as if recommendations of war πόνον 
ed only with venal and calumnious orators for their own profit 
— pronounced by the greatest aggressor and conqueror of his age, 
whose whole life was passed in war and in the elaborate organiza- 
tion of great military force; and addressed to a people whose 
leading infirmity then was, an aversion almost unconquerable to 
the personal hardships and pecuniary sacrifices of effective war. 
This passage of the manifesto may probably be intended as a 
theme for Aischines and the other philippizing partisans in the 
Athenian assembly. 

. War was now an avowed fact on both sides. At the instiga- 
tion of Demothenes and others, the Athenians decreed to equip 8 
naval force, which was sent under Chares to the Hellespont and 
Propontis. 

Meanwhile Philip brought up to the siege of Perinthus an 
army of thirty thousand men, and a stock of engines and projec- 
tiles such as had never before been seen.'! His attack on this 
place was remarkable not only for great bravery and persever- 
ance on both sides, but also for the extended scale of the military 
operations.2, Perinthus was strong and defensible ; situated on a 


3 How much improvement Philip had made in engines for siege, as a part 
of his general military organization — is attested in a curious pasenge of a 
later author on mechanics. Athengzus, De Machinis ap. Auctor. Mathem 
Veter. p.3, ed. Paris. —éridoow dé ἔλαβεν ἡ τοιαύτη unxavorotia Sedat 
κατὰ τὴν τοῦ Διονυσίου τοῦ Σικελειώτου τυραννίδα, κατά τε τὴν Φιλίππου τοῦ 
Δμῦντου βασίλειαν, ὄτε ἐπολιόρκει Βυζαντίους Φέλιππος. Εὐημέρει δὲ τῇ τοῦ 
— τεχνῃ Πολύε doc ὁ Θεσσαλὸς, οὐ οἱ μαϑηταὶ συνεστρατεύοντο Αλεξάνδρῷ 
5. Reng = engines employed by Dionysius of Syracuse, see Diodor 

2 Diodor. xvi. 74-76: Plutarch, Vit. Alexandri, c.70; also Laconic. Ape 
shegm. p 215, and De Fortuna Ailexan. p. 339. 
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promontory terminating in abrupt cliffs southward towards the 

Propontis, unassailable from seaward, but sloping, though with a 

steep declivity towards the land, with which it was joined by an 

isthmus of not more than a furlong in breadth. Across this isth 

mus stretched the outer wall, behind which were seen the houses 
of the town, lofty, strongly built, and rising one above the other 
in terraces up the ascent of the promontory. Philip pressed the 
place with repeated assaults on the outer wall; battering it with 
rams, undermining it by sap, and rolling up movable towers said 
to be one hundred and twenty feet in height (higher even than 
the towers of the Perinthian wall), so as to chase away the de- 
fenders by missiles, and to attempt an assault by boarding-planks 
hand to hand. The Perinthians, defending themselves with 
energetic valor, repelled him for a long time from the outer 
wall. Atlength the besieging engines, with the reiterated attacks 
of Macedonian soldiers animated by Philip’s promises, overpow- 
ered this wall, and drove them back into the town. It was found, 
however, that the town itself supplied a new defensible position 
to its citizens. ‘The lower range of houses, united by strong bar- 
ricades across the streets, enabled the Perinthians still to hold 
out. In spite of all their efforts, however, the town would have 
shared the fate of Olynthus, had they not been sustained by 
effective foreign aid. Not only did their Byzantine kinsmen ex- 
haust themselves to furnish every sort of assistance by sea, but 
also the Athenian fleet, and Persian satraps on the Asiatic side 
of the Propontis, cooperated. A body of Grecian mercenaries 
under Apollodorus, sent across from Asia by the Phrygian satrap 
Arsites, together with ample supplies of stores by sea, placed 
Perinthus in condition to defy the besiegers.! 

After a siege which can hardly have lasted less than three 
months, Philip found all his efforts against Perinthus bafiled. 
He then changed his plan, withdrew a portion of his forces, and 
suddenly appeared before Byzantium. The walls were strong, 
but inadequately manned and prepared ; much of the Byzantine 
force being in service at Perinthus. Among several vigorous at- 
tacks, Philip contrived to effect © surprise on a dark and stormy 


.-.-.---..-ς-.. 


} Demosth. ad Philip. Epistol. p. 153; Diodor. xvi. 75; Pausaiias, 4 
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night, which was very near succeeding. The Byzantines de 
fended themselves bravely, and even defeated his fleet; but they 
too were rescued chiefly by foreign aid. The Athenians — now 
acting under the inspirations of Demosthenes, who exhorted them 
to bury in a generous oblivion all their past grounds of offence 
against Byzantium— sent a still more powerful fleet to the rescue, 
under the vigorous guidance of Phokion ! instead of the loose and 
rapacious Chares. Moreover the danger of Byzantium called 
forth strenuous efforts from the chief islanders of the 7Egean — 
Chians, Rhodians, Koans, etc., to whom it was highly important 
that Philip should not become master of the great passage for im- 
ported corn into the Grecian seas. The large combined fleet thus 
assembled was fully sufficient to protect Byzantium.? Compelled 
to abandon the siege of that city as well as of Perinthus, Philip 
was farther baffled in an attack on the Chersonese. Phokion not 
ouly maintained against him the full security of the Propontis 
and its adjoining straits, but also gained various advantages over 
him both by land and sea.3 

These operations probably occupied the last six months of 340 
r.c. They constituted the most important success gained by 
Athens, and the most serious reverse experienced by Philip, since 
the commencement of war between them. Coming as they did 
immediately after the liberation of Eubcea in the previous year, 
they materiaily improved the position of Athens against Philip. 
Phokion and his fleet not only saved the citizens of Byzantium 
from all the misery of a capture by Macedonian soldiers, but 


' Plutarch, Phokion, ¢c. 14; Plutarch, Vit. X. Orat. p. 848-851. To this 
fleet of Phokion, Demosthenes contributed the outfit of a trireme, while the 
orator Hyperides sailed with the fleet as trierarch. See Boéeckh, Urkunden 
ber das Attische See-Wesen, p. 441, 442,498. From that source the ob- 
scure chronology of the period now before us derives some light ; since it 
becomes certain that the expedition of Chares began during the archonship 
of Nichomaclides ; that is, in the year before Midsummer 340 Β. c. ; while 
‘ae expedition of Phokion and Kephisophon began in the year following 
—after Midsummer 340 B. c. 

See some anecdotes respecting this siege of Byzantium by Philip, collected 
from later authors (Dionysius Byzantinus, Hesychius Milesius, and others) 
by the diligence of Bohnecke — Forschungen, p. 470 seqq. 

* Diodor. xvi. 77; Plutarch, Demosthen. c. 17. 

8 Plutarch, Phokion, c. 14. 
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ehecked privateering, and protected the trade-ships 80 efficacicusly 
that corn became unusually abundant and cheap both at Athens 
and throughout Greece:' and Demosthenes, as statesman and 
diplomatist, enjoyed the credit of having converted EKubcea into a 
friendly and covering neighbor for Athens, instead of being a 
shelter for Philip’s marauding cruisers — as well as of bringing 
round Byzantium from the Macedonian alliance to that of Athens. 
and thus preventing both the Hellespont and the corn-trade from 
passing into Philip’s hands.? The warmest votes of thanks, to- 
gether with wreaths in token of gratitude, were decreed to Athens 
by the public assemblies of Byzantium, Perinthus, and the vari 
ous towns of the Chersonese ;3 while the Athenian public assem- 
bly also decreed and publicly proclaimed a similar vote of thanks 
and admiration to Demosthenes. The decree, moved by Aris 
tonikus, was so unanimously popular at the time, that neither 
ZEschines nor any of the other enemies of Demosthenes thought 
it safe to impeach the mover.‘ 

In the recent military operations, on so large a scale, against 
Byzantium and Perinthus, Philip had found himself in conflict 
not merely with Athens, but also with Chians, Rhodians and oth- 
ers; an unusually large muster of confederate Greeks. To break 
up this confederacy, he found it convenient to propose peace, and 
to abandon his designs against Byzantium and Perinthus — the 
point on which the alarm of the confederates chiefly turned. By 
withdrawing his forces from the Propontis, he was enabled to con- 


1 Demosth. De Corona, p. 255; Plutarch, De Glor. Athen. p. 350. 

2 Demosth. De Corona, p. 305, 306, 307: comp. p. 253. μετὰ ταῦτα dé 
τοὺς ἀπυστόλους πάντας ἀπέστειλα, καϑ' ot¢ Χεῤῥόνησος ἐσώϑη, καὶ Βυζών- 
τιον καὶ πάντες οἱ σύμμαχοι, etc. 

3 Demosth. De Corona, p. 255, 257. That these votes of thanks were 
passed, is authenticated by the words of the oration itself. Documente 
are inserted in the oration purporting to be the cecree of the Byzantines 
and Perinthians, and that of the Chersonesite cities. Ido not venture to 
cite these as genuine, considering how many of the other documents an- 
nexed to this oration are decidedly spurious. 

4 Demosth. p 253. Aristonikus is again mentioned, γ΄. 302. A docu- 
ment appears, p 253, purporting to be the vote of the Atnenians to thank 
end crown Demosthenes, proposed by Aristonikus. The name of the 
Athenian archon is wrong, as in all the other documents embodied in ‘his 
oration, where the name of an Athenian archon appears. 

89* 
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clude peace with the Byzantines and most of the maritime Greeks 
who had joined in relieving them. The combination against him 
was thus dissolved, though with Athens! and her more intimate 
allies his naval war still continued. While he multiplied cruisers 
and privateers to make up by prizes his heavy outlay during the 
late sieges, he undertook with his land-force an enterprize, during 
the spring of 339 B C., against the Scythian king Atheas; whose 
wountry, between Mount Hezmus and the Danube, he invaded 
with success, bringing away as spoil a multitude of youthful slaves 
of both sexes, as well as cattle. On his return however across 
Mount Hemus, he was attacked on a sudden by the Thracian 
tribe Triballi, and sustained a defeat ; losing all his accompanying 
captives, and being badly wounded through the thigh.? This ex- 
pedition and its consequences occupied Philip during the spring 
and summer of 339 B. Ο. 

Meanwhile the naval war of Athens against Philip was more 
effectively carried on, and her marine better organized, than ever 
it had been before. This was chiefly owing to an important re- 
form proposed and carried by Demosthenes, immediately on the 
declaration of war against Philip in the summer of 340 B. c. En- 


Ὁ Diodorus (xvi. 77) mentions this peace; stating that Philip raised the 
sieges of Byzantium and Perinthus, and made peace πρὸς ᾿Αϑηναίους καὶ 
τοὺς ἄλλους Ἕλληνας τοὺς ἐναντιουμένους. 

Wesseling (ad loc.) and Weiske (De Hyperbolé, ii. p. 41) botn doubt the 
reality of this peace. Neither Bohnecke nor Winiewski recognize it. Mr. 
Clinton admits it in a note to his Appendix 16. p. 292, though he does not 
msert it in his column σῇ events in the tables. 

I perfectly concur with these authors in dissenting from Diodorus, so far 
as Athens is concerned. The supposition that peace was concluded be- 
tween Philip and Athens at this time is distinctly negatived by the lan 
guage of Demosthenes (De Corona, p 275, 276); indirectly also by 
Zéschines. Both from Demosthenes and from Philochorus it appears suffi- 
ciently clear, in my judgment, that the war between Philip and the Athe- 
nians went on without interruption from the summer of 340 B. Ο., to the 
battle of Cheroneia in August 338. 

But I see no reason for disbelieving Diodorus, in so far as he states that 
Philip made peace with the other Greeks — Byzantines, Perinthians, Chi- 
ans, Rhodians, etc. 

3 Justin, ix. 2,3. -Aschines alludes to this expedition against the Scy 
thians during the spring of the archon Theophrastus, or 339 B. c. (Aéschin 
cont. Ktesiph p 71). 
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yoying as he did, now after long public experivnece, the increased 
confidence of his fellow-citizens, and being named superintendent 
of the navy,' he employed his influence not only in procuring en- 
ergetic interference both as to Eubeea and Byzantium, but also in 
correcting deep-seated abuses which nullified the efliciency of the 
Athenian marine department. 

The law of Periander (adopted in 357 B. c.) had distributed 
the burthen of the trierarchy among the twelve hundred richest 
citizens on the taxable property-schedule, arranged in twenty 
fractions called Symmories, of sixty persons each. Among these 
men, the three hundred richest, standing distinguished, as leaders 
of the Symmories, were invested with the direction and enforce- 
ment of all that concerned their collective agency and duties. 
The purpose of this law had been to transfer the cost of trierar- 
chy —a sum of about forty, fifty or sixty minz for each trireme, 
detraying more or less of the outfit — which had originally been 
borne by a single rich man as lus turn came round, and afterwards 
by two rich men in conjunction — to a partnership more or less 
numerous, consisting of five, six, or even fifteen or sixteen mem 
bers of the same symmory. The number of such partners varied 
according to the number of triremes required by the state to be 
fitted out in any one year. If only few triremes were required, six 
teen contributors might be allotted to defray collectively the trie- 
rarchic cost of each: if on the other hand many triremes were 
needed, a less number of partners, perhaps no more than five or 
six, could be allotted to each — since the total number of citizens 
whose turn it was to be assessed in that particular year was fixed. 
The assessment upon each partner was of course heavier, in pro- 
portion as the number of partners assigned to a trireme was stmall- 
er. Each member of the partnership, whether it consisted ot 
five, of six, or of sixteen, contributed in equal proportion towards 
the cost2 The richer members of the partnership thus paid no 


1 Xischines cout. Ktesiph. p. 85. c. 80. ἐπιστάτης Tow ναυτικοῦ 

2 Demosthen. De Corona, p. 260-262. ἦν γὰρ αὐτοῖς (τοις ἡγεμόσι τῶν 
συμμοριῶν) ἐκ μὲν τῶν προτέρων νόμων συνεκκαιδέκα λειτουργεῖν -- αὑτοῖς μὲν 
ωικρὰ καὶ οὐδὲν ἀναλίσκουσιν, τοὺς δ᾽ ἀπόρους τῶν πολιτῶν ἐπιτρίβουσιν.. 
ἐκ δὲ τοῦ ἐμοῦ νόμου τὸ γιγνόμενον κατὰ τὴν οὐσίαν ἕκαστον τιϑέναι" καὶ δυοῖν 
ἐφάνη τριήραρχος ὁ τῆς μιᾶς ἕκτος καὶ δέκατος πρότερον συντελῆς " οὐδὲ γὰρ 
τριηράοχους ἔτι ὠνόμαζον ἑαυτοὺς. ἀλλὰ συντελεῖς. 
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greater sum than the poorer; and sometimes even evaded any 
payment of their own, by contracting with some one to discharge 
the duties of the post, on condition of a total sum net greater than 
that which they had themselves collected from these poorer 
members. 

According to Demosthenes, the poorer members of these trie- 
rarchic symmories were sometimes pressed down almost to ruin by 
the sums demanded; so that they complained bitterly, and even 
planted themselves in the characteristic attitude of suppliants at 
Munychia or elsewhere in the city. When their liabilities to the 
state were not furnished in time, they became subject to impris- 
onment by the officers s iperintending the outfit of the armament. 
In addition to such private hardship, there arose great public mis- 
chief from the money not being at once forthcoming; the arma- 
ment being delayed in its departure, and forced to leave Peiveus 
either in bad condition or without its full numbers. Hence arose 
in great part, the ill-success of Athens in her maritime enterprises 
against Philip, before the peace of 346 B. c.! 


The trierarchy, and the trierarchic symmories, at Athens, are subjects not 
perfectly known; the best expositions respecting them are to be found in 
Boeckh’s Public Economy of Athens (b. iv. ch. 11-13), and in his other 
work, Urkunden iiber das Attische Seewesen (ch. xi. xii. xiii.); besides Par- 
reidt, De Symmoriis, part il. p. 22, seq. 

The fragment of Hyperides (cited by Harpokration v. Συμμορία) alluding 
to the trierarchic reform of Demosthenes, though briefly and obscurely, is ax 
interesting confirmation of the oration De Corona. 

‘ There is a point in the earlier oration of Demosthenes De Symmoriis, 
illustrating the grievance which he now reformed. That grievance consisted, 
for one main portion, in the fact, that the richest citizen in a trierarchic 
partnership paid a sum no greater (sometimes even less) than the poorest. 
Now it is remarkable that this unfair apportionment of charge might have 
occurred, and is noway guarded against, in the symmories as proposed by 
Demosthenes himself. His symmories, each comprising sixty persons or 
one-twentieth of the total active twelve hundred, are directed to divide 
themselves into five fractions of twelve persons each, or a hundredth of the 
twelve hundred. Each group of twelve is to comprise the richest alongside 
of the poorest members of the sixty ( ἀνταναπληροῦντας πρὸς τὸν evTopaTa- 
τον ἀεὶ τοὺς ἀπορωτάτους, p. 182), so that each group would contain indi- 
viduals very unequal in wealth, though the aggregate wealth of one group 
would be nearly equal to that of another. These twelve persons were to de- 
fray collectively the cost of trierarchy for one ship, two ships, or three ships, 
according to the number o. ships which the state might require (p. 183) 
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The same influences, which had led originally to the introduc- 
tion of such abuses, stood opposed to the orator in his attempted 
amendment. The body of Three Hundred, the richest men is 
the state —the leader or richest individual in each symmory. 
with those who stood second or third in order of wealth —em 
ployed every effort to throw out the proposition, and tendered 
large bribes to Demosthenes (if we may credit his assertion) as 
inducements for dropping it. He was impeached moreover un- 
der the Graph? Paranomon, as mover of an unconstitutional or 
illegal decree. It required no small share of firmness and public 
spirit, combined with approved eloquence and an established 
name, to enable Demosthenes to contend against these mighty 
enemies. 

His new law caused the charge of trierarchy to be levied upon 
all the members of the symmories, or upon all above a certain 
minimum of property, in proportion to their rated property ; but 
it seems, if we rightly make out, to have somewhat heightened 
the minimum, so that the aggregate number of persons chargea- 
ble was diminished. Every citizen rated at ten talents was as- 
sessed singly for the charge of trierarchy belonging to one tri- 
reme; if rated at twenty talents, for the trierarchy of two; at 
thirty talents, for the trierarchy of three; if above thirty talents, 
for that of three triremes and a service boat — which was held 
to be the maximum payable by any single individual. Citizens 
rated at less than ten talents, were grouped together into ratings 
of ten talents in the aggregate, in order to bear collectively the 
trierarchy of one of a trireme; the contributions furnished by 


But Demosthenes nowhere points out in what proportions they were to share 
the expense among them ; whether the richest citizens among the twelve 
were to pay only an equal sum with the poorest, or a sum greater in pro- 
portion to their wealth. There is nothing in his project to prevent the 
richer members from insisting that all should pay equally. This is the very 
abuse that he denounced afterwards (in 340 B. c.), as actually realized — 
and corrected by a new law. The oration of Demosthenes De Symmoriis, 
omitting as it does all positive determination as to proportions of payment, 
helps us to understand how the abuse grew up. 

1 ASschines (adv. Ktesiph. p. 86) charges Demosthenes with ‘“ having 
stolen away from the city the trierarchs of sixty-five swift sailing vessels.’ 
This implies, I imagine, that the new law diminished the total number of 


persons chargeable with trierarchy. 
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eack person in the group being proportional to the sum for which 
he stood rated. This new proposition, while materially relieving 
the poorer citizens, made large addition to the assessments of the 
rich. A man rated at twenty talents, who had before been charge- 
able for only the sixteenth part of the expense of one trierarchy, 
along with partners much poorer than himself but equally assessed 
— now became chargeable with the entire expense of two trie 
rarckies. All persons liable were assessed in fair proportion to 
the sum for which they stood rated in the schedule. When the 
impeachment against Demosthenes came to be tried before the 
Dikastery, he was acquitted by more than four-fifths of the Di- 
kasts; so that the accuser was compelled to pay the established 
fine. And so animated was the temper of the public at that mo 
ment, in favor of vigorous measures for prosecuting the war just 
declared, that they went heartily along with him, and adopted the 
main features of his trierarchic reform. ‘The resistance from the 
rich, however, though insufficient to throw out the measure, con- 
strained him to modify it more than ence, during the progress of 
the discussion ;' partly in consequence of the opposition of A&s- 
chines, whom he accuses of having been hired by the rich for the 
purpose.2 It is deeply to be regretted that the speeches of both 


1 Deinarchus adv Demosthen. p. 95. s. 43. Εἰσί τινες ἐν τῷ δικαστηρίῳ 
τῶν ἐν τοῖς τριακοσιοις γεγενημένων, ὅϑ᾽ οὗτος (Demosthenes) ἐτέϑει τὸν 
περὶ τῶν τριηράρχων νόμον. Οὐ φράσετε τοὶς τ λήσιον ὅτι τρία τάλαντα Aa- 
βὼν μετέγραφε καὶ μετεσκεύαζε τὸν νόμον καϑ' ἑκάστην εκκλησιαν, καὶ τὰ μὲν 
ἐπώλει ὧν εἰλήφει τὴν τιμὴν, τὰ δ᾽ ἀποδόμενος οὐκ ἐβεβαίου; 

Without accepting this assertion of a hostile speaker, so far as it goes to 
accuse Demosthenes of having accepted bribes — we may safely accept it, 
so far as it affirms that he made several changes and modifications in the 
law before it finally passed , a fact not at all surprising, considering the in 
tense opposition which it called forth. 

Some of the Dikasts, before whom Deinarchus was pleading, had teen 
meluded among the Three Hundred (that is, the richest citizens in the 
State) when Demosthenes proposed his trierarchic reform. This will show, 
among various other proofs which might be produced, that the Athenian 
Dikssts did not always belong to the poorest class of citizens, as the jests 
of Aristophanes would lead as to believe. 

* Demosthen. De Corona, p. 329. Boeckh (Attisch. Seewesen, p. 183, 
and Publ. Econ. Ath. iv. 14) thinks that this passage —¢uraAavrov δ᾽ εἶχες 
ἔρανον δωρεὰν παρὰ τῶν ἡγεμόνων τῶν συμμοριῶν, ἐφ᾽ ol¢ ἐλυμήνω τὸν τριῇ» 
φαρχικὸν νομον --- must allude to injury done by ΑἸὐΞο ποθ to the law in 
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of them — especially those ot Demosthenes, which must have been 
numerous — have not been preserved. 

Thus were the trierarchic symmories distributed and assessed 
anew upon each man in the ratio of his wealth, and therefore 
most largely upon the Three Hundred richest.' How long the 
law remained unchanged, we do not know. But it was found to 
work admirably well; and Demosthenes boasts that during the 
entire war (that is, from the renewal of the war about August 
$40 B. c., to the battle of Cheroneia in August 338 B. 0.) all the 
trierarchs named under the law were ready in time without com- 
plaint or suffering; while the ships, well-equipped and exempt 
from the previous causes of delay, were found prompt and ettec- 
tive for all exigencies. Not one was either left behind, or lost at 
sea, throughout these two years.” 

Probably the first fruits of the Demosthenic reform in Athe- 
nian naval administration, was, the fleet equipped under Phckion, 
which acted so successfully at and near Byzantium. The opera- 
tions of Athenians at sea, though not known in detail, appear to 
have been better conducted and more prosperous in their general 
effect than they had ever been since the Social War. But there 
arose now a grave and melancholy dispute in the interior of 
Greece, which threw her upon her defence by land. This new 
disturbing cause was nothing less than another Sacred War, de- 
clared by the Amphiktyonic assembly against the Lokrians of 
Amphissa. Kindled chiefly by the Athenian Aéschines, it more 
than compensated Philip for his repulse at Byzantium and his 


later years, after it became a ldw. But I am unable to see the reason for 
so restricting its meaning. The rich men would surely bribe most highly, 
and raise most opposition, against the first passing of the law, as they were 
then most likely to be successful; and Aischines, whether bribed or not 
bribed, would most naturally as well as most effectively stand out against 
the novelty introduced by his rival, without waiting to see it actually be- 
come a part of the laws of the State. 

1 See the citation from Hyperides in Harpokrat. v. 2vuuopva. The Sym- 
mories are mentioned in Inscription xiv. of Boeckh’s Urkunden uber das 
Attische Seewesen (p. 465), which Inscription bears the date of 325 Β. Ὁ 
Many of these Inscriptions name individual citizens, in differeat numbers 
thre, five, or six, as joint trierarchs of the same vessel. 

* Demosth. De Corona, p. 262. 
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defeat. by the Triballi ; bringing, like the former Sacred War, ag 
grandizement to him alone, and ruin to Grecian liberty. 

I have: recounted, in the fourth volume of this work,' the first 
Sacred War recorded in Grecian history (590-580 B. c.), about 
two centuries before the birth of Auschines and Demosthenes. 
That war had been undertaken by the Amphiktyonic Greeks te 
punish, and ended by destroying, the flourishing sea-port of 
Kirrha, situated near the mouth of the river Pleistus,on the coast 
of the fertile plain stretching from the southern declivity of Del- 
phi to the sea. Kirrha was originally the port of Delphi; and 
of the ancient Phokian town of Krissa, to which Delphi was 
once an annexed sanctuary.2. But in process of time Kirrha in- 
creased at the expense of both ; through profits accumulated from 
the innumerable visitors by sea who landed there as the nearest 
access to the temple. The prosperous Kirrhzans, inspiring jeal- 
ousy at Delphi and Krissa, were accused of extortion in the tolls 
levied from visitors,as well as of other guilty or offensive pro 
ceedings. An Amphiktyonic war, wherein the Athenian Solon 
stood prominently forward, being declared against them, Kirrha 
was taken and destroyed. Its fertile plain was consecrated to the 
Delphian god, under an oath taken by all the Amphiktyonic mem- 
bers, with solemn pledges and formidable imprecations against all 
disturbers. ‘The entire space between the temple and the sea 
now became, as the oracle had required, sacred property of the 
god ; that is, incapable of being tilled, planted, or occupied in any 
permanent way, by man, and devoted only to spontaneous herbage 
with pasturing animals. 

But though the Delphians thus procured the extirpation of 
their troublesome neighbors at Kirrha, it was indispensable that 
on or near the same spot there should exist a town and port, for 
the accommodation of the guests who came from all quarters 
to Delphi; the more so, as such persons, not merely visitors, but 
also traders with goods to sell, now came in greater multitudes 
than ever, from the increased attractions imparted out of the rich 


“ Chap. xxviii. p. 62 sq. 

? For the topography of the country round Delphi, see the instructive 
work of Ulrichs, Reisen und Forschungen in Griechenland (Bremen, 1840} 
ehapcers i. and ii. abow; Kirrha and Krissa. 
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spoils of Kirrha itself, to the Pythian festival. How this want 
was at first supplied, while the remembrance of the oath was yet 
fresh, we are not informed. But in process of time Kirrha be- 
came reoccupied and refortified by the western neighbors of Del- 
phi— the Lokrians of Amphissa — on whose borders it stood, 
and for whom probably it served as a port not less than for Del- 
phi. These new occupants received the guests coming to the 
temple, enriched themselves by the accompanying profit and took 
‘nto cultivation a certain portion of the plain around the town.! 
At what period the occupation by the Lokrians had its origin, 
we are unable to say. So much however we make out -— nes 
merely from Demosthenes, but even from ZEschines — that in 
their time it was an ancient and established occupation — not a 
recent intrusion or novelty. The town was fortified ; the space 
immediately adjacent being tilled and claimed by the Lokrians as 
their own.2 This indeed was a departure from the oath, sworn 
by Solon with his Amphiktyonic contemporaries, to consecrate 
Kirrha and its lands to the Delphian god. But if that oath had 
been literally carried out, the god himself, and the Delphians 
among whom he dwelt, would have been the principal losers ; be- 
cause the want of a convenient port would have been a serious 
discouragement, if not a positive barrier, against the arrival of 
visitors, most of whom came by sea. Accordingly the renova- 
tion of the town and port of Kirrha, doubtless on a modest scale, 
together with a space of adjacent land for tillage, was at least tol- 
erated, if not encouraged. Much of the plain, indeed, still re- 
mained untilled and unplanted, as the property of Apollo; the 
boundaries being perhaps not accurately drawn. 
While the Lokrians had thus been serviceable to the Delphian 
temple by occupying Kirrha, they had been still more valua- 
ble as its foremost auxiliaries and protectors against the Phokians, 
their enemies of long standing.3 One of the first objects ot Phi- 


ι AEschines adv. Ktesiph. p 69; compare Livy, xlii. 5; Pausanias, x. 
87,4. The distance from Delphi to Kirrha is given by Pausanias at sixty 
stadia, or about seven English miles ; by Strabo at eighty stadia. ieee 

2 Aschines, |. c.; Demosth. De Corona, p. 277. τὴν χώραν ἣν oi ues 
᾿Αμφισσεῖς σφῶν αὐτῶν γεωργεῖν ἔφασαν, οὗτος δὲ ( Aischines) τῆς ἱερᾶς χώρδι 
ὀτιᾶάτο εἶναι. etc. 

8 Diodor. xvi. 24; Thucyd. iii. 101. 
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lomelus the Phokian, after defeating the Lokrian armed force, waa 
to fortify the sacred precinct of Delphi on its western side, against 
their attacks ;! and we cannot doubt that their position in ‘close 
neighborhood to Delphi must have been one of positive suffering 
as well as of danger, during the years when the Phokian leaders, 
with their numerous mercenary bands, remained in victorious oe 
eupation of the temple, and probably of the harbor of Kirrha 
also. The snbsequent turn of fortune,— when Philip crushed 
the Phokians and when the Amphiktyonic assembly was reor- 
ganized, with him as its chief, — must have found the Amphissian 
Lokrians among the warmest allies and sympathizers. Resuming 
possession of Kirrha, they may perhaps have been emboldened, 
in such a moment of triumphant reaction, to enlarge their oceu- 
pancy round the walls to a greater extent than they had done be- 
fore. Moreover they were animated with feelings attached to 
Thebes ; and were hostile to Athens, as the ally and upholder of 
their enemies the Phokians. 

Matters were in this condition when the spring meeting of the 
Amphiktyonic assembly (February or March 339 Β. c.) was held 
at Delphi. Diognetus was named by the Athenians to attend it 
as Hieromnemon, or chief legate ; with three Pylagore or vice- 
legates, Aschines, Meidias, and Thrasykles.? We need hardly 
believe Demosthenes, when he states that the name of A¢schines 
was put up without foreknowledge on the part of any one; and 
that though it passed, yet not more than two or three hands were 
held up in his favor.3 Soon after they reached Delphi, Diogne- 
tus was seized with a fever, so that the task of speaking in the 
Amphiktyonic assembly was confided to Aéschines. i 

There stood in the Delphian temple some golden or gilt shields 
dedicated as an offering out of the spoils taken at the battle of 
Platza, a century and a half before, — with an inscription to this 
effect, —“ Dedicated by the Athenians, out of the spoils of Per- 
sians and Thebans engaged in joint battle against the Greeks.” 
It appears that these shields had recently been set up afresh 
(having been perhaps stript of their gilding by the Phokian 
plunderers), in a new cell or chapel, without the full customary 


— 


Diodor. xvi. 25. ‘ 2 Asx bin i 
: es adv. Καὶ . Pp. 
© Demosthen. De Corona, p. 277 oe eee 
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forms of prayer or solemnities ;! which perhaps might be supposed 
unnecessary, as the offering was not now dedicated for the first 
time. The inscription, little noticed and perhaps obscured by the 
lapse of time on the original shields, would now stand forth brightly 
and conspicuously on the new gilding; reviving historical recol- 
lections highly offensive to the Thebans,” and to the Amphissian 
Lokrians as friends of Thebes. These latter not only remonstra- 
ted against it in the Amphiktyonic assembly, but were even pre- 
paring (if we are to believe ZEschines), to accuse Athens of 
impiety ; and to invoke against her a fine of fity talents, for omis 

sion of the religious solemnities.3 But this is dexied by Demos- 
thenes ;4 who states that the Lokrians could not bring any such 
accusation against Athens without sending a formal summons, — 
which they had never sent. Demosthenes would be doubtless 
right as to the regular form, probably also as to the actual fact ; 
though Auschines accuses him of having received bribes? to defend 
the iniquities of the Lokrians. Whether the Lokrians went 80 
far as to invoke a penalty, or not,— at any rate they spoke in 
terms of complaint against the proceeding. Such complaint was 
not without real foundation ; since it was better for the common 
safety of Hellenic liberty against the Macedonian aggressor, that 
the treason of Thebes at the battle of Plateza should stand as a 
matter of past antiquity, rather than be republished in a new 
edition. But this was not the ground taken by the complainants, 
nor could they directly impeach the right of Athens to burnish 
up her old donatives. Accordingly they assailed the act on the 


} This must have been an ἀποκατάστασις τῶν ἀναϑημάτων (compare Plu- 
tarch, Demetrius, c. 13), requiring to be preceded by solemn ceremonies, 
sometimes specially directed by the oracle. 

2 How painfully the Thebans of the Demosthenic age felt the recollection 
of the alliance of their ancestors with the Persians at Platea, we may read 
in Demosthenes, De Symmoriis, p. 187. 

¥: appears that the Thebans also had erected a new chapel at Delphi (af- 
ter 346 8. c.) out of the spoils acquired from the conquered Phokians — ὁ 
ἀπὸ Φωκέων vadc, ὃν ἱδρύσαντο Θηβαῖοι (Diodor. xvii. 10). 

3 Wschines adv. Ktesiph. p.70. The words of his speech do not however 
give either a full or a clear account of the transaction; which I have ex 
deavored, as well as I can, to supply in the text. 

4 Demosthen. De Corona, p. 277. 

® Wschines adv. Ktesiph. p. 69. 
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allegation of impiety, as not having been preceded by the proper 
religious solemnities ; whereby they obtained the opportunity of 
inveighing against Athens, as ally of the Phokians in their recent 
sacrilege, and enemy of Thebes the steadfast champion of the 
god. 

“The Amphiktyons being assembled (I here give the main re- 
cital, though not the exact words, of Auschines), a friendly person 
eame to acquaint us that the Amphissians were bringing on their 
accusation against Athens. My sick colleagues requested me im- 
mediately to enter the assembly and undertake her defence. I 
made haste to. comply, and was just beginning to speak, when an 
Amphissian, — of extreme rudeness and brutality,— perhaps even 
under the influence of some misguiding divine impulse, — inter 
rupted me and exclaimed, —‘ Do not hear him, men of Hellas! 
Do not permit the name of the Athenian people to be pronounced 
among you at this holy season! Turn them outof the sacred 
ground, like men under a curse.’ With that he denounced us for 
our alliance with the Phokians, and poured out many other out- 
rageous invectives against the city. 

“ To me (continues Aéschines) all this was intolerable to hear ; 
[ cannot even now think on it with calmness— and at the mo- 
ment, I was provoked to anger such as I had never felt in my 
life before. The thought crossed me that I would retort upon the 
Amphissians for their impious invasion of the Kirrhzan land. 
That plain, lying immediately below the sacred precinct in which 
we were assembled, was visible throughout. ‘ You see, Amphik- 
tyons (said I), that plain cultivated by the Amphissians, with 
buildings erected in it for farming and pottery! You have be 
fore your eyes the harbor, consecrated by the oath of your fore 
fathers, now occupied and fortified. You know of yourselves, 
without needing witnesses to tell you, that these Amphissians 
have levied tolls and are taking profit out of the sacred harbor ἢ 
I then caused to be read publicly the ancient oracle, the oath, and 
the imprecations (pronounced after the first Sacred War, wherein 
Kirrha was destroyed). Then continuing, I said —‘ Here am I, 
ready to defend the god and the sacred property, according to 
the oath of our forefathers, with hand, foot, voice, and all the 
powers that I possess. I stand prepared to clear my own city of 
her obligations to the gods de you take counsel forthwith for 
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selves. You are here about to offer sacrifice and pray to the 
gods for good things, publicly and individually. Look well then, 
— where will you find voice, or soul, or eyes, or courage, to pro- 
nounce such supplications, if you permit these accursed. Amphis- 
sjans to remain unpunished, when they have come under the im- 
precations of the recorded oath? Recollect that the oath distinct- 
ly proclaims the sufferings awaiting all impious trans:zressors, and 
even menaces those who tolerate their proceedings, by declaring, 
— They who do not stand forward to vindicate Apollo, Artemis, 
Latona, and Athéné Pronea, may not sacrifice undefiled or with 


2) 


favorable acceptance.’ 

Such is the graphic and impressive description,’ given by 
sehines himself some years afterwards to the Athenian assem- 
bly, of his own address to the Amphiktyonic meeting in spring 
339 p. οὖς on the lofty sight of the Delphian Pylea, with Kirrha 
and its plain spread out before his eyes, and with the ancient oath 
and all its fearful imprecations recorded on the brass plate hard 
by, readable by every one. His speech, received with loud 
shouts, roused violent passion in the bosoms of the Amphiktyons, 
as well as of the hearers assembled round. The audience at 
Delphi was not like that of Athens. Athenian citizens were ac- 
customed to excellent oratory, and to the task of balancing oppe- 
site arguments: though susceptible of high-wrought intellectual 
excitement —admiration or repugnance as the case might be — 
they discharged it all in the final vote, and then went heme te 
their private affairs. But to the comparatively rude men at Del- 
phi, the speech of a first-rate Athenian orator was ἃ rarity. 
When Aischines, with great rhetorical force, unexpectedly revived 
in their imaginations the ancient and terrific history of the curse 
of Kirrha? — assisted by all the force of visible and local associa- 
tion — they were worked up to madness ; while in such minds as 
theirs, the emotion raised would not pass off by simple voting, but 
required to be discharged by instant action. 


' JEschines adv. Ktesiph. p. 70 Ἐν 

2 Demosth. De Corona, p. 277. ὡς δὲ τὸ τῆς πόλεως ἀξίωμα λαβὸν ( ie 
chines) ἀφίκετο εἰς τοὺς AugexTvovac, παιτα τἀλλ᾽ ἀφεὶς καὶ παριδὼν érrepat- 
νεν ἐφ᾽ vic ἐμισϑώϑη, καὶ λόγους εὐπροσώπους καὶ μύϑους, ὅϑεν 7) Κεδῥαιε 
χώρα καϑιερώϑη. συνϑεὶς καὶ διεξελϑὼν, ἀνθρώπους ἀπειρους Aoyee 
καὶ τὸ μέλλον οὐ προορωμένους, τοὺς Ἀμφικτύονας, πείϑει ψηφισασϑα! ete 
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How intense and ungovernable that emotion became, is shown 
by the monstrous proceedings which followed. The original 
eharge of impiety brought against Athens, set forth by the τὰ» 
phissian speaker coarsely and ineffectively, and indeed nowa 
lending itself to exaggeration — was now altogether forgotten in 
the more heinous impiety of which A¢schines had accused the 
Amphissians themselves. About the necessity of punishing them 
there was but one language. The Amphissian speakers ap oe 
to have fled —since even their persons would hardly have sim 
safe amidst such an excitement. And if the day had not been 
already far advanced, the multitude would have rushed at once 
down from the scene of debate to Kirrha.! On account of the 
lateness of the hour, a resolution was passed which the esl 
formally proclaimed, — That on the morrow at day-break, the 
whole Delphian population, of sixteen years and aprennda, ὅνω. 
men as well as slaves, should muster at the sacrificing place pro 
vided with spades and pickaxes: That the assembly of Amphikty- 
onic legates would there meet them, to act in defence of the god 
and the sacred property: That if there were any city whose 
deputies did not appear, it should be excluded from the tem le 
and proclaimed unholy and accursed.” ot 

At day-break, accordingly, the muster took place. The Del- 
phian multitude came with their implements for demolition: — 
the Amphiktyons with schines placed themselves at the saad : 
—and all marched down to the port of Kirrha. Those ἀμ 
resident — probably astounded and terrified at so furious an inroad 
from an entire population with whom, a few hours before, they 
had been on friendly terms — abandoned the place without pedi 
ance, and ran to acquaint their fellow-citizens at Amphissa 
The Amphiktyons with their followers then entered Kirrha de. 
molished all the harbor-conveniences, and even set fire τα the 
houses in the town. This /éschines himself tells us; and we 
may be very sure (though he does not tell us) that the multitude 


—— 


‘Eechin. adv Ktesiph. p. 70. κραυγὴ πολλὴ καὶ ϑόρυβος ἣν τῶν ᾿Αμφικτυό- 
mr: καὶ λόγος ἣν οὐκέτι περὶ τῶν ἀσπίδων ἃς ἡμεῖς ἀνέϑεμεν, ἀλλ’ ἤδη πεοὶ 
¢ τῶν ᾿Αμφισσέων τιμωρίας. Ἤδη δὲ πό ἢ é hin 
n δὲ πόῤῥω τῆς ἡμέρας οὔ 
lg ἡμέρας οὔσης, προελϑὼν ὁὮ 
32. Fischines adv. Ktesiph. p. 71 
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thus set on were not contented with simply demolishing, but 
plundered and carried away whatever they could lay hands on. 
Presently, however, the Amphissians, whose town was on ihe 
high ground about seven or eight miles west of Delphi, apprised 


of the destruction of their property and seeing their houses in 
flames, arrived in haste to the rescue, with their full-armed 
force. The Amphiktyons and the Delphian multitude were 
obliged in their turn to evacuate Kirrha, and hurry back to Del- 
phi at their best speed. They were in the greatest personal 
danger. According to Demosthenes, some were actually seized ; 
but they must have been set at liberty almost immediately. 
None were put to death; an escape which they probably owed 
to the respect borne by the Amphissians, even under such exas- 
perating circumstances, to the Amphiktyonic function. 

On the morning after this narrow escape, the president, a Thes- 
salian of Pharsalus, named Kottyphus, convoked a tull Amphik- 
tyonic Ekklesia; that is, not merely the Amphiktyons proper, or 
the legates and co-legates deputed from the various cities,— but 
also, along with them, the promiscuous multitude present for pure 


Deme*then. De Corona, p.277. According to the second decree of the 
Amphiktyons cited in this oration (p. 278), some of the Amphiktyons were 
wounded. But I concur with Droysen, Franke, and others, in disputing the 
genuineness of these decrees ; and the assertion, that some of the Amphik- 
tyons were wounded, is onc among the grounds for disputing it: for if such 
had beer the fact, Auschines could hardly have failed to mention it, since 
it would have suited exactly the drift and purpose of his speech. 

ZEschines is by far the best witness for the proceedings at this spring 
meeting of the Amphiktyons. He was not only present, but the leading 
person concerned ; 1 he makes a wrong statement, it must be by design. 
But if the facts as stated by AEschines are at all near the truth, it is hardly 
ὁ decrees cited in Demosthenes can have been the real 
The substance of what was resolved, 
ally different from the first de- 
There is no mention, in 
5 — the summoning 


possible that the tw 
decrees passed by the Amphiktyons. 
as given by Aischines, pp. 79, 71, is materi 
cree qnoted in the oration of Demosthenes, p. 278. 
the letter, of those vivid and prominent circumstance 
of all the Delphians, freemen and slaves above sixteen years of age, with 
spades and mattocks — the exclusion from the temple, and the cursing, of 
any city which did not appear to take part. 

Tbe compiler of those decrees appears to have had only Demosthenes 
before him, and to have known nothing of Eschines. Of the violent pro 
ceatings of the Amphiktyons, both provoked and described by Aschines 


Bearosthenes says nothing 


4 
! 
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pose of sacrifice and consultation of the oracle. Loud and ind 
nant were the denunciations pronounced in this meeting ἐπυνν 
the Ampbhissians ; while Athens was eulogized as having taken 
the lead in vindicating the rights of Apollo. It was finally re- 
solved that the Amphissians should be punished as sinners ania 
the god and the sacred domain, as well as against the Amphikty- 
ons personally; that the legates should now go home, to ets 
each his respective city ; and that as soon as some puiliive resolu- 
tion for executory measures could be obtained, each should come 
toa special meeting, appointed at Thermopyle for a future day,— 
seemingly not far distant, and certainly prior to the regular ΑΝ 
of autumnal convocation. 

Thus was the spark applied, and the flame kindled, of a second 
Amphiktyonic war, between six and seven years after the conclu- 
sion of the former in 346 B.c. What has been just recounted 
comes to us from A¢schines, himself the witness as well as the 
incendiary. We here judge him, not from accusations preferred 
by his rival Demosthenes, but from his own depositions; and from 
facts which he details not simply without regret, but with a stron 
feeling of pride. It is impossible to read them without velit 
sensible of the profound misfortune which had come over ies 
Grecian world ; since the unanimity or dissidence of its com 
nent portions were now determined, not by political FMM isd 
Athens or Sparta, but by debates in the religious eorvouttion at 
Delphi and Thermopyle. Here we have the political sentiment 
of the Amphissian Lokrians,— their sympathy for Thebes, and 
dislike to Athens, — dictating complaint and invective penta the 
Athenians on the allegation of impiety. Against every one, it 
was commonly easy to find matter for such an allegation, if ae 
ties were on the look-out for it; while defence was difficult oe 
the fuel for kindling religious antipathy all at the command of the 
accuser. Accordingly Adschines troubles himself little with the 
defence, but plants himself at once on the vantage-ground of the 
accuser, and retorts the like charge of impicty against the Am- 
phiesians, on totally different allegations. By superior oratory, as 
well as by the appeal toan ancient historical fact of a adiivela 
peculiarly terror-striking, he exasperates the Amphiktyons to 
pitch of religious ardor, in vindication of the god, such Me to oe 
them disdain alike the suggestiors either of social justice or of 
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political prudence. Demos-henes — giving credit to the Amphik- 
tyons for something like the equity of procedure, familiar to 
Athenian ideas and practice — affirmed that no charge against 
Athens could have been made before them by the Lokrians, be- 
cause no charge would be entertained without previous notice 
given to Athens. But AEschines, when accusing the Lokrians, 
—ona matter of which he had given no notice, and which it first 
cross:d his mind to mention at the moment when he made his 
speech! — found these Amphiktyons so inflammable in their relig- 
jous antipathies, that they forthwith call out and head the Del- 
phian mob armed with pickaxes for demolition. To evoke, from 
a far-gone and half-forgotten past, the memory of that fierce re- 
ligious feud, for the purpose of extruding established proprietors, 
friends and defenders of the temple, from an occupancy wherein 
they rendered essential service to the numerous visitors of Delphi 
—to execute this purpose with brutal violence, creating the 
maximum of exasperation in the sufferers, endangering the lives 
of the Amphiktyonic legates, and raising another Sacred War 
pregnant with calamitous results —this was an amount of mis- 
chief such as the bitterest enemy of Greece could hardly have 
surpassed. The prior imputations of irreligion, thrown out by 
the Lokrian orator against Athens, may have been futile and 
malicious; but the retort of Aischines was far worse, extending 
as well as embittering the poison of pious discord, and plunging 
the Amphiktyonic assembly in a contest from which there was 
no exit except by the sword of Philip. 

Some comments on this proceeding appeared requisite, partly 
because it is the only distinct matter known to us, from an actual 
witness, respecting the Ampbhikytonic council — partly from its 
ruinous consequences, which will presently appear. At first, in- 
deed, these consequences did not manifest themselves; and when 
Kschines returned to Athens, he told his story to the satisfaction 
of the people. We may presume that he reported the proceed- 
ings at the time in the same manner as he stated them afterwards, 
in the oration now preserved. The Athenians, indignant at the 
sccusation brought by the Lokrians against Athens, were dispos 


1 Aschines adv. Ktesiph. p.70. ἐπῆλϑε δ᾽ οὖν μοι ἐπὶ τὴν γνώ' 
any μνησϑῆναι τῆς τῶν ᾿Αμφισσέων περὶ τὴν γῆν τὴν ἱερὰν ἀσεβείας, etc. 
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ed to take part in that movement of pious enthusiasm which 
ZEschines had kindled on the subject of Kirrka, pursuant to the 
ancient oath sworn by their forefathers.'. Se forcibly was the 
religious point of view of this question thrust upon the pub- 
lie mind, that the opposition of Demosthenes was hardly lis- 
tened to. He laid open at once the consequences of what had 
happened, saying — “ Aéschines, you are bringing war into Atti- 
ea—an Amphiktyonic war.” But his predictions were cried 
down as allusions or mere manifestations of party feeling against 
a rival.2 Aeschines denounced him openly as the hired agent of 
the impious Lokrians ;3 a charge sufficiently refuted by the con- 
duct of these Lokrians themselves, who are described by A®schines 
as gratuitously insulting Athens. 

But though the general feeling at Athens, immediately after the 
return of Auschines, was favorable to his proceedings at Delphi, it 
did not long continue so. Nor is the change difficult to understand. 
The first mention of the old oath, and the original devastation of 
Kirrha, sanctioned by the name and authority of Solon, would 
naturally turn the Athenian mind into a strong feeling of pious 
sentiment against the tenants of that accursed spot. But farther 
information would tend to prove that the Lokrians were more 
sinned against than sinning ; that the occupation of Kirrha as a har- 
bor was a convenience to all Greeks, and most of all to the temple 
itself; lastly, that the imputations said to have been cast by the 
Lokrians upon Athens had either never been made at all (so we 
find Demosthenes affirming), or were nothing worse than an un- 
authorized burst of ill-temper from some rude individual. — 
Though Aschines had obtained at first a vote of approbation tor 
his proceedings, yet when his proposition came to be made— 
that Athens should take part in the special Amphiktyonic meet- 
ing convened for punishing the Amphissians — the opposition of 
Demosthenes was found more effective. Both the Senate and 


' Eschines adv. Ktesiph. p. 71. καὶ τὰς πράξεις ἥμων ἀποδεξαμένου τοῦ 
δήμου, καὶ THE πόλεως πάσης προαιρουμένης εὐσεβεῖν, etc. Οὐκ ἐᾳ (Demos 
thenes) μεμνῆσϑαι τὼν ὅρκων, od¢ οἱ πρόγονοι ὦμοσαν, οὐδὲ τῆς ἀρὰς οὐδᾷ 
γῆς τοῦ ϑεοῦ μαντείας. 

2? Demosth. De Corona, p. 275. 

> Aschines adv. Ktesiph. p. 69-71. 
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the public assembly passed a resolution peremptorily forLidding 
all interference on the part of Athens at that special meeting. 
« The Hieromnemon and the Pylagore of Athens (so the decree 
prescribed) shall take no part either in word or deed or resolu- 
tion, with the persons assembled at that special meeting. They 
shall visit Delphi and Thermopyle at the regular times fixed by 
our forefathers.” This important decree marks the change of 
opinion at Athens. JEschines indeed tells us, that it was only 
procured by crafty manceuvre on the part of Demosthenes ; being 
hurried through in a th’n assembly, at the close of business, 
when most citizens (and /Eschines among them) had gone away 
But there is nothing to confirm such insinuations; moreover 
Eschines, if he had stiil retained the public sentiment in his 
favor, could easily have baffled the tricks of his rival.! 

The special meeting of Amphiktyons at Thermopyle accord- 
ingly took place, at some time between the two regular periods of 
spring and autumn. No legates attended from Athens — nor any 
from Thebes ; a fact made known to us by Aéschines, and remarka- 
ble as evincing an incipient tendency towards concurrence, such 
as had never existed before, between these two important cities. 
The remaining legates met, determined to levy a joint force for 
the purpose of punishing the Amphissians, and chose the president 
Kottyphus general. According to ZEschines, this force was 
hrought together, marched against the Lokrians, and reduced them 
to submission, but granted to them indulgent terms; requiring 
from them a fine to the Delphian god, payable at stated intervals 
—sentencing some of the Lokrian leaders to banishment as hav- 
ing instigated the encroachment on the sacred domain — and re- 
calling others who had opposed it. But the Lokrians (he says), 
after the force had rétired, broke faith, paid nothing, and brought 
back all the guilty leaders. Demosthenes, on the contrary, states, 
that Kottyphus summoned contingents from the various Amphik- 
tyonic states; but some never came at all, while those that did 
come were lukewarm and inefficient; so that the purpose altogeth- 
er miscarried.2 The account of Demosthenes is the more probable 
of the two: for we know from A®schines himself that neithes 


' ZEschines adv Ktesiph. p 71 
? Demosthen. De Corond, p. 277; Aischines adv. Ktesiph. p. 72. 
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Athens nor Thebes took part in the proceeding, while Sparta had 
been excluded from the Amphiktyonic council in 346 B. c. There 
remained therefore only the secondary and smaller states. Of 
these, the Peloponnesians, even if inclined, could not easily come, 
since they could neither march by land through Beeotia, nor come 
with ease by sea while the Amphissians were masters of the port 
of Kirrha; and the Thessalians and their neighbors were not 
likely to take so intense an interest in Gheentenpaien as to ca 

it through without the rest. Moreover, the party who were mind 
waiting for a pretext to invite the interference of Philip weal 
rather prefer to do nothing, in order to show how ionpeneible it 
was to act without him. Hence we may fairly assume that what 
#Eschines represents as indulgent terms granted to the Lokrians 
and afterwards violated by them, was at best nothing more than a 
temporary accommodation ; concluded because Kottyphus could 
not do anything — probably did not wish to do anything — without 
the intervention of Philip. 

The next Pylwa, or the autumnal meeting of the Amphiktyons 
at Thermopyl, now arrived; yet the Lokrians were still unsub- 
dued. Kottyphus and his party now made the formal proposi- 
tion to invoke the aid of Philip. “If you do not consent (the 
told the Amphiktyons'), you must come forward personally nd 
force, subscribe ample funds, and fine all defaulters. Choose 
whick you prefer.” The determination of the Amphiktyons was 
taken to invoke the interference of Philip; appointing him com 
mander of the combined force, and champion of the god, in the 
new Sacred War, as he had been in the former. Died 

At the autumnal meeting,” where this fatal measure of calling 
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> Demosth. De Οοτοπὰ, p. 277, 278. 

κ The chronology of the events here recounted has been differently 
ewived by different authors. According to my view, the first motion raised 
by A’schines against the Amphissian Lokrians, occurred in the spring meet- 
ing of the Amphiktyons at Delphi in 339 Β. c. (the year of the tro Theo 
phrastus at Athens); next, there was held a special or extraordinary meet- 
ing of Amphiktyons, aud a warlike manifestation against the Lokri ; 
after which came the regular autumnal meeting at Thermopyle(B.c se 
September — the year of the archon Lysimachides at hina whe the 
vote was passed to call in the military interference of Phili ἘΝ 

This chronology does not, indeed, agree with the two on τα φ νον ῖνΒ of 
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w Philip was adopted, legates from Athens were doubtless pres- 
ent (ZEschines among them), according to usual custom ; for the 
decree of Demosthenes had enacted that the usual custom should 
be followed, though it had forbidden the presence of legates at 
the special or extraordinary meeting. Aschines! was not back- 
ward in advocating the application to Philip; nor indeed could he 
take any other course, consistently with what he had done at the 


preceding spring meeting. He himself only laments that Athens 


suffered herself to be deterred, by the corrupt suggestions of De- 
mosthenes, from heading the crusade against Amphissa, when the 


the Amphiktyons, and with the documentary statement -- Ἄρχων Μνησιϑεί- 
δης, ᾿Ανϑεστηριῶνος ἕκτῃ ἐπὶ δέκα --- which we read as incorporated in the 
gration De Corona, p. 279. But I have already stated that I think these 
documents spurious. 

The archon Mnesitheides (like all the other archons named in the docu- 

ments recited in the oration De Coron4) is a wrong name, and cannot have 
been quoted from any genuine document. Next, the first decree of the Am- 
phiktyons is not in harmony with the statement of Aischines, himself the 
great mover, of what the Amphiktyons really did. Lastly, the second de 
cree plainly intimates that the person who composed the two decrees con 
ceived the nomination of Philip to have taken place in the very same Am- 
phiktyonic assembly as the first movement against the Lokrians. The same 
words, ἐπὶ ἱερέως Κλειναγόρου, ἑαρινὴς πυλαίας --- «οὔ χοᾶ to both decrees, 
must be understood to indicate the same assembly. Mr. Clinton’s supposi- 
tion that the first decree was passed at the spring meeting of 339 B. C.— 
and the second at the spring meeting of 338 B. Cc. — Kleinagoras being the 
eponymus in both years — appears to me nowise probable. The special 
purpose and value of an eponymus would disappear, if the same person 
served in that capacity for two successive years. Boeckh adopts the conjec- 
ture of Reiske, altering ἑαρινῆς πυλαίας in the second decree into ἑπωοινῆς 
πυλαίας. This would bring the second decree into better harmony with chro- 
nology ; but there is nothing in the state of the text to justify such an mno 
vation. Bohnecke (Forsch. p. 498-508) adopts ἃ supposition yet more im- 
probable. He supposes that ZEschines was chosen Pylagoras at the begin- 
ning of the Attic year 340-339 B. C., and that he attended first at Delphi 
at the autumnal meeting of the Amphiktyons 340 B.C. ; that he there raised 
the violent storm which he himself describes in his speech ; and that he af- 
terwards, at the subsequent spring meeting, came both the two decrees 
which we now read in the oration De Coroné. But the first of these two 
decrees can never have come after the outrageous proceeding described by 
Eschines. I will add, that in the form of decree, the president Kottyphus 
is called an Arcadian ; whereas Zischines designates him as a Pharsalian. 


' Demosth. De Carona, p. 278. 
VOL. XI. 41 
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gods themselves had singled her out for that pious duty.! What 
part Thebes took in the nomination of Philip, or whether her le- 
gates attended at the autumnal Amphiktyonic meeting, we do not 
know. But it is to be remembered that one of the twelve Am- 
phiktyonic double sutfrages now belonged to the Macedonians 
themselves; while many of the remaining members had become 
dependent on Macedonia — the Thessalians, Phthiot Achzans, 
Perrhzbians, Dolopians, Magnetes, etc.2 It was probably not 
very difficult for Kottyphus and /Eschines to procure a vote in- 
vesting Philip with the command. Even those who were not 
favorable might dread the charge of impiety if they opposed it. 

During the spring and summer of this year 339 B. Ο. (the in- 
terval between the two Amphiktyonic meetings), Philip had been 
engaged in his expedition against the Scythians, and in his battle, 
while returning, against the Triballi, wherein he received the se- 
vere wound already mentioned. His recovery from this wound 
was completed, when the Amphiktyonic vote, conferring upon him 
the command, was passed. He readily accepted a mission which 
his partisans, and probably his bribes, had been mainly concerned 
in procuring. Immediately collecting his forces, he marched 
southward through Thessaly and Thermopyle, proclaiming his 
purpose of avenging the Delphian god upon the unholy Lokrians 
of Amphissa. The Amphiktyonic deputies, and the Amphiktyonic 
contingents in greater or less numbers, accompanied his march. 
In passing through Thermopyle, he took Nika (one of the towns 
most essential to the security of the pass) from the Thebans, in 
whose hands it had remained since his conquest of Phokis in 346 
B. ὁ. though with a Macedonian garrison sharing in the occupa- 
tion.s Not being yet assured of the concurrence of the Thebans 
in his farther projects, he thought it safer to consign this impcr- 


i Aschines adv. Ktesiph. p.72....tav μὲν ϑεῶν τὴν ἡγεμονίαν τῆς εὐσε- 
βείας ἡμῖν παραδεδωκότων, τῆς δὲ Δεμοσϑένους δωροδοκίας ἐμποδὼν γεγενᾷ- 
μένης. 

3 See Isokrates, Orat. V.(Philipp.) 8. 22, 23. 

3 Hschines adv. Ktesiph. p. 73. ἐπειδὴ Φίλιππος αὐτῶν ἀφελόμενος Νίκαισε 
Θετταλοῖς παρέδωκε. etc. 

Compare Demosthen. ad Philipp. Epistol. p. 153. ὑποπτεύεται δὲ ὑπὸ Oe 
βαίων Νίκαιαν μὲν φρουρᾷ Kat ἔχων͵ etc. 
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tant town to the Thessalians, who were thoroughly in his depen- 
gence. 

His march from Thermopylae, whether to Delphi and Amphis- 
sa. or into Beeotia, lay through Phokis. ‘That unfortunate terri- 
tory still continued in the defenceless condition to which it had 
been condemned by the Amphiktyonic sentence of 346 B. C., with- 
out a single fortified town, occupied merely by small dispersed 
villages and by a population seanty as well as poor. On reaching 
Elaieia, once the principal Phokian town, but now dismantled, 
Philip halted his army, and began forthwith to reestablish the 
walls, converting it into a strong place for permanent military O¢- 
cupation. He at the same time occupied Kytinium,! the prinel- 
pal town in the little territory of Doris, in the upper portion of 
the valley of the river Kephissus, situated in the short mountait 
road from Thermopylze to Amphissa. 

The seizure of Elateia by Philip, coupled with his operations 
for reconstituting it as a permanent military post, was an event of 
the gravest moment, exciting surprise and uneasiness throughout 
a large portion of the Grecian world. Hitherto he had pro- 
claimed himself as general acting under the Amphiktyonic vote 
of nomination, and as on his march simply to vindicate the Del- 
phian god against sacrilegious Lokrians. Had such been his real 
purpose, however, he would have had no oecasion to halt at Elateia, 
much less to re-fortify and garrison it. Accordingly it now became 
evident that he meant something different — or at least something 
ulterior. He himself indeed no longer affected to conceal his real 
purposes. Sending envoys to Thebes, he announced that he had 
come to attack the Athenians, and earnestly invited her coopera- 
tion as his ally, against enemies odious to her as well as to him 
self. But if the Thebans, in spite of an excellent opportunity te 
crush an ancient foe, should still determine to stand aloof — he 
claimed of them at least a free passage through Bwotia, that he 
might invade Attica with his own forces.” 


' Philochorus ap. Dionys. Hal. ad Ammaseum, p. 742 

t Demosthen. De Corona, p 293-299. Justin, ix. 3, “diu dissimulatum 
bellum Atheniensibus infert.” This expression is correct in the sense, that 
Philip, who had hitherto pretended to be on his march against Amphiss® 
fisclosed his real purpose to be against Athens at the moment when he 
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The relations between Athens and Thebes at this moment were 
altogether unfriendly. There had indeed been no actual armed 
conflict between them since the conclusion of the Sacred War in 
346 B. c. Yet the old sentiment of enmity and jealousy, dating 
from earlier days and aggravated during that war, still continued 
unabated. To soften this reciprocal dislike, and to bring about co- 
operation with Thebes, had always been the aim of some Athe- 
nian politicians —- Eubulus — Aristophon — and Demosthenes 
himself, whom /Eschines tries to discredit as having been com- 
plimented and corrupted by the Thebans.!_ Nevertheless, in spite 
of various visits and embassies to Thebes, where a philo-Athe- 
nan minority also subsisted, nothing had ever been accomplished.? 
The enmity still remained, and had been even artificially aggra- 
vated (if we are to believe Demosthenes 3) during the six months 
which elapsed since the breaking out of the Amphissian quarrel, 
by Atschines and the partisans of Philip in both cities. 

The ill-will subsisting between Athens and Thebes at the mo- 
ment when Philip took possession of Elateia, was so acknowl- 
edged, that he had good reason for looking upon confederacy of 
the two against him as impossible.4 ΤῸ enforce the request, that 
Thebes, already his ally, would continue to act as such at this crit- 


ical juncture, he despatched thither envoys net merely Macedo- 
nian, but also Thessalian, Dolopian, Phthiot Achzan, ZEtolian, 
and /Enianes — the Amphiktyoniec allies who were now accom pa- 
nying his march.5 

If such were the hopes, and the reasonable hopes, of Philip, 
we may easily understand how intense was the alarm among the 


seized Elateia. Otherwise, he had been at open war with Athens, ever since 
the sieges of Byzantium and Perinthus in the preceding year. 

* Aischines, Fals. Leg. p 46, 47. 

* Hschines ady. Ktesiph. Ρ. 73, Demosth. De Corona, p 281. 

* Demosth. De CoronA, p. 276, 281, 284. ‘AAA’ ἐκεῖσε ἐπάνειμι, ὅτι τὸν ἐν 
᾿Αμφίσσῃ πόλεμον τούτου ( Eschines) μὲν ποιῆσαντος, συμπεραναμένων δὲ των 
ἄλλων τὼν συνέργων αὐτοῦ τὴν πρὸς Θηβαίους ἐχϑρὰν, συνέβη τὸν Φίλιππον 
ἐλϑεῖν ἐφ᾽ ἡμᾶς, οὗπερ ἕνεκα τὴς πόλεις οὗτοι συνέκρουον, ete. 
πόῤῥω προήγαγον οὗτοι τὴν ἐχϑρὰν 

4 Demosth. De Corond — ἧκεν ἔχων (Philip) τὴν δύναμιν καὶ τὴν ᾿Ελάτε. 
sav κατέλαβεν, ὡς οὐδ᾽ ἂν 


θηβαίων. 
* Philochorus ap. Dionys. Hal. ad Ammeum, 5 742 


Οὕτω μέχρε 


el τὲ γένοιτο ἔτι συμπνευσάντων ἂν ἡμῶν καὶ τῶν 
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Athenians, when they first heard of the occupation of Elateia 
Should the Thebans comply, Philip would be in three days or 
the frontier of Attica; and from the sentiment understood as well 
as felt to be prevalent, the Athenians could not but anticipate, 
that free passage, and a Theban reinforcement besides, would be 
readily granted. Ten years before, Demosthenes himself (in his 
first Olynthiac) had asserted that the Thebans would gladly join 
Philip in an attack on Attica.! If such was then the alienation, 
it had been increasing rather than diminishing ever since. As the 
march of Philip had hitherto been not merely rapid, but also under- 
stood as directed towards Delphi and Amphissa, the Athenians had 
made no preparations for the defence of their frontier. Neither their 
families nor their movable property had yet been carried within 
walis. Nevertheless they had now to expect, within little more 
thas. forzy-eight hours, an invading army as formidable and desoe- 
lating as any of those during the Peloponnesian war, under 8 
commander far abler than Archidamus or Agis.? 

Though the general history of this important period can be 
made out only in outline, we are fortunate enough to obtain from 
Demosthenes a striking narrative, in some detail, of the proceed- 
ings at Athens immediately after the news of the capture of 
Elateia by Philip. It was evening when the messenger arrived, 
just at the time when the prytanes (or senators of the presiding 
tribe) were at supper in their official residence. Immediately 
breaking up their meal, some ran to call the generals whose duty 
it was to convoke the public assembly, with the trumpeter who 
gave public notice thereof; so that the Senate and assembly were 
convoked for the next morning at day-break. Others bestirred 
themselves in clearing out the market-place, which was full of 
booths and stands, for traders selling merchandize. They even set 
fire to these booths, in their hurry to get the space clear. Such 
was the excitement and terror throughout the city, that the pub- 
lic assembly was crowded at the earliest dawn, even before the 


δ Demosth. Olynth. i. p. 16. "Av δ᾽ ἐκεῖνα Φίλιππος λάβῃ, τίς αὐτὸν κωλύ 
ge. δεῦρο βαδίζειν; Θηβαῖοι ; οἱ, εἰ μὴ λίαν πικρὸν εἰπεῖν, καὶ συνεισβαλοῦσι 
ἑτοίμως. ἰ ; 

3. Demosth. De Οοτοπᾶ, p. 304. ἡ γὰρ ἐμὴ πολίτεια, ἧς οὗτος f Zschines) 
κατηγορεῖ, ἀντὶ μὲν τοῦ Θηβαίους μετὰ Φίλιππευ συνεμβαλεὶν εἰς τὴν —— 
ὃ πάντες ᾧον το, ue ἡμῶν παραταξαμένους ἐκεῖνον κωλύειν ἐποίησεν, 
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Senate could go through their forms and present themselves for 
the opening ceremonies. At length the Senate joined the assem- 
bly, and the prytanes came forward to announce the news, pro 
ducing the messenger with his public deposition. The herald 
then proclaimed the usual words —“ Who wishes to speak ?” Not 
aman came forward. He proclaimed it again and again; yet 
still no one rose. 

At length, after a considerable interval of silence, Demosthenes 
ruse to speak. He addressed himself to that alarming conviction 
which beset the minds of all, though no one had yet given it utter- 
ance — that the Thebans were in bearty sympathy with Philip. 
« Suffer not yourselves (he said) to believe any such thing. If 
the fact had been sc, Philip would have been already on your 
frontier, without halting at Elateia. He has a large body of 
partisans at Thebes, procured by fraud and corruption ; but he 
has not the whole city. There is yet a considerable Theban par- 
ty, adverse to him and favorable to you. It is for the purpose of 
emboldening his own partisans in Thebes, overawing his oppo- 
nents, and thus extorting a positive declaration from the city in 
his favor—that he is making display of his force at Elateia. 
And in this he will succeed, unless you, Athenians, shall exert 
yourselves vigorously and prudently in counteraction. If you, act- 
ing on your old aversion towards Thebes, shall now hold aloof, 
Philip’s partisans in the city will become all-powerful, so that the 
whole Theban force will march along with him against Attica. 
For your own security, you must shake off these old feelings. 
however well-grounded —and stand forward for the protection 
of Thebes, as being in greater danger than yourselves. March 
forth your entire military strength to the frontier, and thus em- 
bolden your partisans in Thebes, to speak out openly against their 
philippizing opponents who rely upon the army at Elateia. Next, 
send ten envoys to Thebes ; giving them full powers, in conjune- 
tion with the generals, to call in your military force whenever 
they think fit. Let your envoys demand neither concessions nor 
conditions from the Thebans; let them simply tender the full 
force of Athens to assist the Thebans in their present straits. If 
the offer be accepted, you will have secured an ally inestimable 
for your own safety, while acting with a generosity worthy of 
Athens; if it be refused, the Thebans will have themselves te 
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élame, and you will at least stand unimpeached on the score of 
honor as well as of policy.”! 

The recommendation of Demosthenes, alike wise and generous, 
was embodied in a decree and adopted by the Athenians without 
opposition.2 Neither ZEschines, nor any one else, said a word 


! Demosth. De Corona, p. 286, 287; Diodor. xvi. 84. I have given the 
substance, in brief, of what Demosthenes represents himself to have said. 

9 This decree, or a document.claiming to be such, is given verbatem in 
Demosthenes, De Corona, p. 289, 290. It bears date on the 16th of the 
month Skirrophorion (June), under the archonship of Nausikles. This 
archon is a wrong or pseud-eponymous archon: and the document, to say 
nothing of its verbosity, implies that Athens was now about to pass out of 
pacific relations with Philip, and to begin war against him — which is con 
trary to the real fact. 

There also appear inserted, a few pages before, in the same speech (p. 
282), four other documents, purporting to relate to the time immediately 
preceding the capture of Elateia by Philip. 1. A deeree of the Athenians, 
dated in the month Elaphebolion of the archon Heropythus. 2. Another 
decree, in the month Munychion of the same archon. 8. An answer ad- 
dressed by Philip to the Athenians. 4. An answer addressed by Philip to 
the Thebans. 

Here again, the archon called Heropythus is a wrong and unknown archon. 
Such manifest error of date would alone be enough to preclude me from 
trusting the document as genuine. Droysen is right, in my judgment, im 
rejecting all these five documents as spurious. The answer of Philip to 
the Athenians is adapted to the two decrees of the Athenians, and cannot 
be genuine if they are spurious. 

These decrees, too, like that dated in Skirrophorion, are not consistent 
with the true relations between Athens and Philip. They imply that she 
was at peace with him, and that hostilities were first undertaken against 
him by her after his occupation of Elateia, whereas open war had been 
prevailing between them for more than a year, ever since the summer of 
340 B. c., and the maritime operations against him in the Propontis. ‘That 
the war was going on without interruption during ail this period -— that 
Philip could not get near to Athens to strike a blow at her and close the 
war, except by bringing the Thebans and Thessalians into codperation with 
him — and that for the attainment of this last purpose, he caused the Am- 
phissian war to be kindled, through the corrupt agency of Eschines — is 
the express statement of Demosthenes, De Corona, p 275,276 Hence i 
find it impossible to believe in the authenticity either of the four docu- 
ments here quoted, or of this supposed very long decree of the Athenians 
on forming their alliance with Thebes, bearing date on the 16th of the 
month Skirrophorion, and cited De Corona, p 289. I will add, what the 
two decrees which we read in p. 282, profess themselves as having bees 
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against it. Demosthenes himself, being named chief of the ten 
envoys, proceeded forthwith to Thebes; while the military force 
of Attica was at the same time marched to the frontier. 


passed in the months Elaphebolion and Munychion, and bear the name of 
the archon Heropythus; while the decree cited, p. 289, bears date the 16th 
of Skirrophorion, and the name of a different archon, Nausikles. Now if 
the decrees were genuine, the events which are described in both must have 
happened under the same archon, at an interval of about six weeks be- 
tween the last day of Munychion and the 16th of Skirrophorion. It is 
impossible to suppose an interval of one year and six weeks between 
them. 

It appears to me, on reading attentively the words of Demosthenes him- 
self, that the falsarius or person who composed these four first dccuments, 
has not properly conceived what it was that Demosthenes caused to be 
read by the public secretary. The point which Demosthenes is here mak- 
ing, is to show how ably he had managed, and how well he had deserved 
of his country, by bringing the Thebans into alliance with Athens imme- 
diately after Philip’s capture of Elateia. For this purpose he dwells upon 
the bad state of feeling between Athens and Thebes before that event, 
brought about by the secret instigations of Philip through corrupt parti- 
sans in both places. Now it is to illustrate this hostile feeling between Athens 
and Thebes, that he causes the-secretary to read certain decrees and answers 
—iv οἷς δ' ἧτε ἤδη τὰ πρὸς ἀλλήλους, τουτωνὶ τῶν ψηφισμάτων ἀκοῦ 
σαντες καὶ τῶν ἀποκρίσεων εἴσεσϑε. Καὶ μοι λέγε ταῦτα λαβὼν... .(Ρ. 282) 
The documents here announced to be read do not bear upon the relations 
between Athens and Philip (which were those of active warfare, needing ne 
illustration )— but to the relation between Athens and Thebes. ‘There had 
plainly been interchanges of bickering and ungracious feeling between the 
two cities, manifested in public decrees or public answers to complaints or 
remonstrances. Instead of which, the two Athenian decrees, which we 
now read as following, are addressed, not to the Thebans, but to Philip ; 
the first >f them does not mention Thebes at all; the second mentions 
Thebes only to recite as a ground of complaint against Philip, that he was 
trying to put the two cities at variance; and this too, among other grounds 
of complaint, much more grave and imputing more hostile purposes. Then 
follow two answers — which are not answers between Athens and Thebes, 
as they ought to be — but answers from Philip, the first to the Athenians, 
the second to the Thebans. Neither the decrees, nor the answers, as they 
here stand, go to illustrate the point at which Demesthenes is aiming — 
the bad feeling and mutual provocations which had been exchanged a little 
before between Athens and Thebes. Neither the one nor the other justify 
the words of the orator immediately after the documents have been read — 
Obrw διαϑεὶς ὁ Φιλιππος τὰς πόλεις πρὸς ἀλλῆλας διὰ τούτων 
through schines end his supporters), καὶ τούτοις ἐπαοϑεὶς οἷς ψηφίσμασι 
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At Thebes they found the envoys of Philip and his allies, and 
the philippizing Thebans full of triumph; while the friends of 
Athens were so dispirited, that the first letters of Demosthenes, 
sent home immediately on reaching Thebes, were of a gloomy 
cast.! According to Grecian custom, the two opposing legations 
were heard in turn before the Theban assembly. Amyntas and 
Klearchus were the Macedonian envoys, together with ‘he elo 
quent Byzantine Python, as chief spokesman, and the Thessa- 
lians Daochus and Thrasylaus.?_ Having the first word, as estab- 
lished allies of Thebes, these orators found it an easy theme to 
denounce Athens, and to support their case by the general tenor 
of past history since the battle of Leuktra. The Macedonian 
orator contrasted the perpetual hostility of Athens with the val- 
uable aid furnished to Thebes by Philip, when he rescued her 
from the Phokians, and confirmed her ascendency over Beeotia- 
“If (said the orator) Philip had stipulated, before he assisted you 
sgainst the Phokians, that you should grant him in return a free 
passage against Attica, you would have gladly acceded. Will 
you refuse it now, when he has rendered to you the service with- 
out stipulation? Either let us pass through to Attica — or joi 
yar march; whereby you will enrich yourself with the plunder 


καὶ ταῖς ἀποκρίσεσιν, ἧκεν ἔχων τὴν δύναμιν καὶ τὴν Ἐλάτειαν κατέλαβεν, 
ἐς οὐδ᾽ ἂν εἴ τι γένοιτο ἔτι συμπνευσάντων ἃν ἡμῶν καὶ τῶν Θηβαίων. 

Demosthenes describes Philip as acting upon Thebes and Athens through 
the agency of corrupt citizens in each ; the author of these documents con- 
ceives Philip as acting by his own despatches. 

The decree of the 16th Skirrophorion enacts, not only that there shall be 
alliance with Thebes, but also that the right of intermarriage between the 
two cities shall be established. Now at the moment when the decree was 
passed, the Thebans both had been, and still were, on bad terms witb 
Athens, so that it was doubtful whether they would entertain or reject the 
proposition ; nay, the chances even were, that they would reject it and join 
Philip. We can hardly believe it possible, that under such a state of pro 
babilities, the Athenians would go so far as to pronounce for the establish 
ent of intermarriage between the two cities. 

‘ Demosth. De Corona, p. 298. 

° Plutarch, Demosth. c.18. Daochus and Thrasylaus are named by De 
mosthenes as Thessalian partisans of Philip (Demosth. De Corons. Ὁ 
834). 
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of that. country, snstead of being impoverished by having Boeotia 
as the seat of war.”! 

All these topics were so thoroughly in harmony with the pre 
vious sentiments of the Thebans, that they must have made 8 
lively impressioc How Demosthenes replied to them; we are 
not permitted to know. His powers of oratory must have been 
saverely tasked; for the preestablished feeling was all adverse, 
and he had nothing to work upon, except fear, on the part of 
Thebes, of too near contact with the Macedonian arms — com- 
bined with her gratitude for the spontaneous and unconditional 
tender of Athens. And even as to fears, the Thebans had only 
to choose between admitting the Athenian army or that of Philip 
a choice in which all presumption was in favor of the latter, as 
present ally and recent benefactor — against the former, as stand- 
ing rival and enemy. Such was the result anticipated by the 
hopes of Philip as well as by the fears of Athens. Yet with all 
the chances thus against him, Demosthenes carried his point in 
the Theban assembly ; determining them to accept the offered 
alliance of Athens and to brave the hostility of Philip. He 
boasts with good reason, of such a diplomatic and oratorical 
triumph ;? by which he not only obtained a powerful ally against 
Philip, but also— a benefit yet more important — rescued Attica 
from being overrun by a united Macedonian and Theban army. 
Justly does the contemporary historian Theopompus extol the un- 
rivalled eloquence whereby Demosthenes kindled in tie bosoms of 
the Thebans a generous flame of Pan-hellenic patriotism. But 
it was not simply by superior eloquence 3— though that doubtless 
was an essential condition—that his triumph at Thebes was 
achieved. It was stiil more owing to the wise and generous offer 
which he carried with him, and which he had himself prevailed 
on the Athenians to make — of unconditional alliance without any 
references to the jealousies and animosities of the past, and on 


' Demosth. De Corona, p 298, 299; Aristot. Rhetoric. ii. 28, Dionys 
Ra) ad Ammeun, p. 744, Diodor xvi. 85. 

* Demosth. De Corona, p 304-307. εἰ μὲν οὖν μὴ μετέγνωσαι εὖ 
ϑέως, ὡς ταῦτ᾽ εἶδον, οἱ Θηβαῖοι, καὶ wed’ ὑμῶν ἐγένοντο, etc. 

* Theopompus, Frag 239, ed Didot; Platarch, Demosth. ec. 18. 
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terms even favorable to Thebes, as being mere exposed than 
Athers in the war against Philip. 

The answer brought back by Demosthenes was cheering. The 
important alliance, combining Athens and Thebes in detensive 
war against Philip, had been successfully brought about. The 
Athenian army, already mustered in Attica, was invited into 
Beeotia, and marched to Thebes without delay. While a portion 
of them joined the Theban force at the northern frontier of Boeo- 
tia to resist the approach of Philip, the rest were left in quarters 
a‘ Thebes. And Demosthenes extols not only the kindness with 
which they were received in private houses, but also their correct 
and orderly behavior amidst the families and properties of the 
Thebans; not a single complaint being preferred against them.? 
The antipathy and jealousy between the two cities seemed effaced 
in cordial cooperation against the common enemy. Of the cost 
of the joint operations, on land and sea, two-thirds were under- 
taken by Athens. The command was shared equally between 
the allies; and the centre of operations was constituted at 
Thebes.3 

In this as well as in other ways, the dangerous vicinity of Phil 
ip, giving increased ascendency to Demosthenes, impressed upon 
the counsels of Athens a vigor long unknown. ‘The orator pre- 
vailed upon his countrymen to suspend the expenditure going op 
upon the improvement of their docks and the construction of a 
new arsenal, in order that more money might be devoted to mili- 
tary operations. He also carried a farther point which he had 


1 We may here trust the more fully the boasts made by Demosthenes of 
his own statesmanship and oratory, since we possess the comments of /Ks- 
chines, and therefore know the worst that can be said by an unfriendly critic. 
Aschines (adv. Ktesiph. p. 73, 74) says that the Thebans were induced to 
join Athens, not by the oratory of Demosthenes, but by the fear of Philip’s 
near approach, and by their displeasure in consequence of having Nikea 
taken from them. Demosthenes says in fact the same. Doubtless the ablest 
orator must be furnished with some suitable points to work up in his plead- 
ings. But the orators on the other side would find in the history of the past 
a far more copious collection of matters, capable of being appealed to as 
causes of antipathy against Athens, and of favor to Philip, and agains; 
shis superior case Demosthenes had to contead. 

? Demosthen. De Corona, p. 299, 300. 

* Aschines adv. Ktesiph p. 74. 
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long aimed at accomplishing by indirect means, but always πὲ 
vain ; the conversion of the Theoric Fund to military purposes.! 
So preponderant was the impression of danger at Athens, that De: 
mosthenes was now able to propose this motion directly, and with 
success. Of course, he must first have moved to suspend the 
standing enactment, whereby it was made penal even to submit 
the motion. 

To Philip, meanwhile, the new alliance was a severe disap- 
poirtment and a serious obstacle. Having calculated on the con- 
tinued adhension of ‘Thebes, to which he conceived himself enti- 
tled as a return for benefits conferred —and having been doubt- 
less assured by his partisans in the city that they could promise 
him Theban cooperation against Athens, as soon as he should ap- 
pear on the frontier wih an overawing army —he was discon 
certed at the sudden junction of these two powerful cities, unex- 
pected alike by friends and enemies. Henceforward we shall 
find him hating Thebes, as guilty of desertion and ingratitude, 
worse than Athens, his manifest enemy.2 But having failed in 
inducing the Thebans to follow his lead against Athens, he thought 
it expedient again to resume his profession of acting on behalf of 
the Delphian god against Amphissa,— and to write to his allies in 
Peloponnesus to come and join him, for this specific purpose. His 
letters were pressing, often repeated, and implying much embar- 
rassment, according to Demosthenes.s As far as we can judge 


? Philochorus Frag. 135, ed. Didot ; Dionys. Hal. ad Ammeeum, p. 742. 

* Aschines adv. Ktesiph. p.73. A&schines remarks the fact — but perverté 
the inferences deducible from it. 

5. Demosthen. De Corona, p. 279. Δὸς δῆ μοι τὴν ércoto? Hr, ἣν, ὡς οὐχ 
ὑπήκουον οἱ Θηβαῖοι, πέμπει πρὸς τοὺς ἐν Πελοποννήσῳ συμμάχους ὁ Φίλιππος, 
iy’ εἴδητε καὶ ἐκ ταύτης σαφῶς ὅτι τὴν μὲν ἀληϑῆ πρόφασιν τῶν πραγμάτων, τὸ 
ταῦτ' ἐπὶ τὴν Ελλάδα καὶ τοὺς Θηβαίους καὶ ὑμᾶς πράττειν, ἀπεκρύπτετο 
κοινὰ δὲ καὶ τοῖς ᾿Αμφικτύοσι δόξαντα ποιεῖν προσεποιεῖτο, etc. 

Then follows ἃ letter, purporting to be written by Philip to the Pelopon 
nesians. I concur with Droysen in mistrusting its authenticity. I do nos 
rest any statements on its evidence The Macedonian month Léus does not 
appear to coincide with the Attic Boedromion ; nor is it probable that Pnilip 
in writing to Peloponnesians, would allude at all to Attic months. Various 
subsequent letters written by Philip tothe Peloponnesians, and intin.ating 
much embarrassment, are alluded to by Demosthenes further on ’AA 
Ad μὴν οἵας τότ᾽ ἠφίει φωνὰς ὁ Φίλεππος Kai ἐν οἵαις ἣν ταραχαῖς ἐπὶ τούτοις 
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they do not seem to have produced much effect; nor was it easy for 
the Peloponnesians to join Philip — either by land, while Beeotia 
was hostile— or by sea while the Amphissians held Kirrha, and 
the Athenians had a superior navy. 

War was now carried on, in Phokis and on the frontiers of 
Beotia, during the autumn and winter of 339-338 B.c. The 
Athenians and Thebans not only maintained their ground against 
Philip, but even gained some advantages over him ; especially in 
two engagements — called the battle on the river, and the winter- 
battle —of which Demosthenes finds room to boast, and which 
called forth manifestations of rejoicing and sacrifice, when made 
known at Athens.! To Demosthenes himself, as the chief adviser 
of the Theban alliance, a wreath of gold was proposed by Demo- 
meles and Hyperides, and decreed by the people; and though a 
citizen named Diondas impeached the mover for an illegal decree, 
yet he did not even obtain the fifth part of the suffrages of the 
Dikastery, and therefore became liable to the fine of one thousand 
drachms.2. Demosthenes was crowned with public proclamation 
at the Dionysiac festival of March 338 B. c.3 

But the most memorable step taken by the Athenians and 
Thebans, in this joint war against Philip, was that of reconstitut- 
ing the Phokians as an independent and self-defending section of 
the Hellenic name. On the part cf the Thebans, hitherto the 
bitterest enemies of the Phokians, this proceeding evinced adop- 
tion of an improved and generous policy, worthy of the Pan-hel. 
lenic cause in which they had now embarked. In 346 B. C., the 
Phokians had been conquered and ruined by the arms of Philip, 
under condemnation pronounced by the Amphiktyons. Their 
Cities had all been dismantled, and their population distributed in 


ἐκ τῶν ἐπ στολων ἐκείνου μαϑήσεσϑε ὧν εἰς Πελοπόννησον ἔπεμπεν (p 301, 
802) Demosthenes causes the letters to be read pyblicly, but no letters 
appear verbatim 

' Demosth. De Corona, p. 300 

? Dempsth De Corond, p 302, Plutarch, Vit. X. Orator., p 848. 

* That Demosthenes was crowned at the Dionysiac festival (March 338 
Β. 0.) is contended by Bohnecke (Forschungen, p. 534, 535), upon grounds 
which seem sufficient, against the opinion of Boeckh and Winiewski (Com- 
ment. ad Demosth De Corona, p 250), who think that he was not crowned 
until the Panathenaic festival, in the ensuing J ly. 
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villages, impoverished, or driven into exile. These exiles, many 
of whom were at Athens, now returned, and the Phokian popula- 
tion were aided by the Athenians and Thebans in reoccupying and 
securing their towns.! Some indeed of these towns were so small, 
such as Parapotamii? and others, that it was thought inexpedient 
toreconstitute them. Their population was transferred to the others, 
as a means of increased strength. Ambrysus, in the south- 
western portion of Phokis, was refortified by the Athenians and 
Thebans with peculiar care and solidity. It was surrounded witha 
double circle of wall of the black stone of the country ; each wall be- 
ing fifteen feet high and nearly six feet in thickness, with an interval 
of six feet between the two.3 These walls were seen, five centuries 
afterwards, by the traveller Pausanias, who numbers them among 
the most solid defensive structures in the ancient world.4 Am: 
brysus was valuable to the Athenians and Thebans as a military 
position for the defence of Beeotia, inasmuch as it lay on that 
rough southerly road near the sea, which the Lacedzmonian king 
Kleombrotus 5 had forced when he marched from Phokis to the 
position of Leuktra; eluding Epaminondas and the main Thebaa 
force, who were posted to resist him on the more frequented road 
by Koroneia. Moreover, by occupying the south-western parts 
of Phokis on the Corinthian Gulf, they prevented the arrival of 
reinforcements to Philip by sea out of Peloponnesus. 

The war in Phokis, prosecuted seemingly upon a large scale 
and with much activity, between Philip and his allies on one side, 
and the Athenians and Thebans with their allies on the other — 
ended with the fatal battle of Cheroneia, fought in August 338 
B. C.; having continued about ten months from the time when 
Philip, after being named general at the Amphiktyonic assembly 
(about the autumnal equinox), marched southward and occupied 
Elateia.6 But respecting the intermediate events, we are unfortu- 


- Pausanias, x 3, 2. * Pausanias, x. 33, 4. 
+ Pausanias, x. 36, 2. 
, Pausanias, iv 31,5. He places the fortifications of Ambrysus in a <lase 
with those of Byzantium and Rhodes. 
® Pausan. ix. 13,2, Diodor. xv 53, Xenoph. Hell vi 4,3 
f The chronology of this period has caused much perplexity, and has bees 
differently arranged by different authors. But it will be found that all the 
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nately without distinct information. We pick uponly a few hints 
and allusions which do not enable us to understand what passed. We 
cannot make out either the auxiliaries engaged, or the total numbers 
in the field, on either side. Demosthenes boasts of having procured 
for Athens as allies, the Euboeans, Achewans, Corinthians, The 
bans, Megarians, Leukadians, and Korkyreans —arraying along 
with the Athenian soldiers not less than fifteen thousand infantry 


difficulties and controversies regarding it have arisen from resting on the 
spurious decrees embodied in the speech of Demosthenes De Corona, as if 
they were so much genuine history. Mr. Clinton, in his Fasti Hellenici, 
cites these decrees as if they were parts of Demosthenes himself. When 
we once put aside these documents, the general statements both of Demos- 
thenes and Aischines, though they are not precise or specific, will appear 
rfectly clear and consistent respecting the chronology of the period. 

That the battle of Cheroneia took place on the 7th of the Attic month 
Metageitnion (August) B. ©. 338 (the second month of the archon Cheron 
das at Athens) — is affirmed by Plutarch (Camilk c. 19) and generally ad- 
mitted. 

The time when Philip first occupied Elateia has been stated by Mr. Clin- 
ton and most authors as the preceding month of Skirropherion, fifty daye 
or thereabouts earlier. But this rests exclusively on the evidence of the pre- 
tended decree, for alliance between Athens and Thebes, which appears in 
Demosthenes De Coron, p. 289. Even those who defend the authenticity 
of the decree, can hardly confide in the truth of the month-date, when the 
name of the archon Nausikles is confessedly wrong. To me neither this 
document, nor the other so-called Athenian decrees professing to bear date 
in Munychion and Elaphebolion (p. 282), carry any evidence whatever. 

The general statements both of Demosthenes and /Eschines, indicate the 
appointment of Philip as Amphiktyonic general to have been made in the 
autumnal convocation of Amphiktyons at Thermopylx. Shortly after this 
appointment, Philip marched his army into Greece with the professed pur 
pose of acting upon it. In this march he came upon Elateia and began ta 
fortify it; probably about the month of October 339 B. c. The Athenians, 
Thebans, and other Greeks, carried on the war against him in Phokis for 
about ten months, until the battle of Chsroneia. That this war must have 
lasted as long as ten months, we may see by the facts mentioned in my last 
page — the reéstablishment of the Phokians and their towns, and especially 
the elaborate fortification ot Ambrysus. Bohnecke (Forschungen, p. 533) 
peints out justly (though I do not agree with his general arrangement of 
che events of the war) that this restoration of the Phokian towns implies 8 
considerable interval between the occupation of Elateia and the battle of 
Cheroneia. We have also two battles gained against Philip, one of them ¢ 
wixn χε μερινὴ, which perfectly suits with this arrangemeat. 
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and two thousand cavalry ;! and pecuniary contributions besides, 
to no inconsiderable amount, for the payment of mercenary troopa. 
Whether all these troops fought either in Phokis or at Cheroneia, 
we cannot determine ; we verify the Achzans and the Corinthians.3 
As far as we can trust Demosthenes, the autumn and winter of 
839-338 B. Cc. was a season of advantages gained by the Athe- 
nians and Thebans over Philip, and of rejoicing in their two cities ; 
not without much embarrassment to Philip, testified by his ur- 
gent requisitions of aid from his Peloponnesian allies, with which 
they did not comply. Demosthenes was the war-minister of 
the day, exercising greater influence than the generals — de- 
liberating at Thebes in concert with the Boeotarchs — advising 
and swaying the Theban public assembly as well as the Athenian 
—and probably in mission to other cities also, for the purpose of 
pressing military efforts.* The crown bestowed upon him at the 
Dionysiac festival (March 338 B. 0.) marks the pinnacle of his 
glory and the meridian of his hopes, when there seemed a fair 
chance of successfully resisting the Macedonian invasion. 

Philip had calculated on the positive aid of Thebes; at the 
very worst, upon her neutrality between him and Athens. That 
she would cordially join Athens, neither he nor any one eise im 
agined ; nor could so improbable a result have been brought about, 
had not the game of Athens been played with unusual decision 
and judgment by Demosthenes. Accordingly, when opposed by 
the unexpected junction of the Theban and Athenian force, it is 
not wonderful that Philip should have been at first repulsed. 
Such disadvantages would hardly indeed drive him to send instant 


‘ Demosth. De Corona, p. 306 ; Plutarch, Demosth. ¢.17. In the decree 
of the Athenian people (Plutarch, Vit. X. Orat. p. 850) passed after the 
death of Demosthenes, granting various honors and a statue to his memory 
— it is recorded that he brought in by his persuasions not only the allies 
enumerated in the text, but also the Lokrians and the Messenians; and that 
he procured from the allies a total contribution of above five hundred talents. 
The Messenians, however, certainly did not fight at Cheroneia; nor is it 
coriect to say that Demosthenes induced the Amphissian Lokrians to be 
come allies of Athens. 

* Strabo, ix. p. 414; Pausanias, vii. 6, 3. 

3 Plutarch, Demosth. c.48. @schines (adv. Ktesiph. p. 74) puts these 
same facts —the great personal ascendency of Temosthenes at this period 
== in an invidious point of view 
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pr positions of peace;! but they would admonish him to bring up 
fresh forces, and to renew his invasion during the ensuing spring 
and summer with means adequate to the known resistance. It 
seems probable that the full strength of the Macedonian army, 
now brought to a high excellence of organization after the com 
tinued improvements of his twenty years’ reign — would be 
marched into Phokis during the summer of 338 B. C., te put down 
the most formidable combination of enemies that Philip had ever 
encountered. His youthful son Alexander, now eighteen years of 
age, came along with them. 

It is among the accusations urged by Aéschines against Demos- 
thenes, that in levying mercenary troops, he wrongfully took the 
public money to pay men who never appeared ; and farther, that 
he placed at the disposal of the Amphissians a large body of ten 
thousand mercenary troops, thus withdrawing them from the 
main Athenian and Beeotian army; whereby Philip was enabled 
to cut to pieces the mercenaries separately, while the entire force, 
if kept together, could never have been defeated. Aischines af- 
firms that he himself strenuously opposed this separation of forces, 
the consequences of which were disastrous and discouraging to the 
whole cause. It would appear that Philip attacked and took 
Amphissa. We read of his having deceived the Athenians and 
Thebans by a false despatch intended to be intercepted; so as to 
induce them to abandon their guard of the road which led te that 
place. The sacred domain was restored, and the Amphissians, 
or at least such of them as had taken a leading part against Del- 
phi, were banished.* 

It was on the seventh day of the month Metageitnion (the sec 
ond month of the Attic year, corresponding nearly to August} 


} Plutarch, Demosth. ο. 18. ὥστε εὐθὺς ἐπικηρυκεύεσϑαι δεόμενον εἰρηνῃς 
It is possible that Philip may have tried to disunite the enemies assem 


sled against him, by separate propositions addressed to some of them. 

2 JEschines adv. Ktesiph. p. 74. Deinarchus mentions a Theban named 
Proxenus, whom he calls a traitor, as having commanded these mercenary 
troops at Amphissa (Deinarchus adv Derosth. p. 99). 

ὃ Polysenus, iv. 2, 8. 

« We gather this from the edict issued by Polysperchon some years af 
terwards (D'odor. xviii 56). 

42° 
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that th allied Grecian army met Philip near Cheroneia ; the last 
Bceotian town on the frontiers of Phokis. He seems to have 
been now strong enough to attempt to force his way into Beeotia, 
and is said to have drawn down the allies from a strong position 
inte the plain, by laying waste the neighboring fields! His num- 
bers are stated by Diodorus at thirty thousand foot and two thou- 
sand horse; he doubtless had with him Thessalians and other 
sllies from Northern Greece ; but not a single ally from Pelopon 
nesus. Of the united Greeks opposed to him, the total is not 
known.2. We can therefore make no comparison as to numbers, 
though the superiority of the Macedonian army in organization is 
incontestable. The largest Grecian contingents were those of 
Athens, under Lysikles and Chares — and of Thebes, commanded 
by Theagenes; there were, besides, Phokians, Achzans, and 
Corinthians — probably also Eubceans and Megarians. The 
Lacedemonians, Messenians, Arcadians, Eleians, and Argeians, 
took no part inthe war.’ ΑἹ] of them had doubtless been solicited 
on both sides; by Demosthenes as well as by the partisans of 
Philip. But jealousy and fear of Sparta led the last four states 
rather to look towards Philip as a protector against her — thougb 
on this occasion they took no positive part. 

The command of the army was shared between the Athenians 
and Thebans, and its movements determined by the joint decision 
of their statesmen and generals. As to statesmen, the presence of 
Demosthenes at least ensured to them sound and patriotic counsel 
powerfully set forth; as to generals, not one of the three was fit 
for an emergency so grave and terrible. It was the sad fortune 
of Greece, that at this crisis of her liberty, when everything was 
staked on the issue of the campaign, neither an Epaminondas nor 
an Iphikrates was at hand. Phokion was absent as commander 
of the Athenian fleet in the Hellespont or the Aigean.4 Portents 
were said to have occurred — oracles, and prophecies, were in cir- 
culation — calculated to discourage the Greeks; but Demosthe- 
wes, animated by the sight of so numerous an army hearty and 


’ Polyanus, iv. 2, 14. 

? Diodorus affirms that Philip’s army was superior in number; Justis 
states the reverse (Diodor. xvi. 85; Justin, ix. 3). 

+ Pausanias, iv. 2, 82; v. 4,5; viii. 6,1. 

+ Plutarch, Phokion, c. 16. 
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sombined in defence of Grecian independence, treated all such 
stories with the same indifference! as Epaminondas had shown 
before the battle of Leuktra, and accused the Delphian priestess 
of philippizing. Nay, so confident was he in the result (accord: 
ing to the statement of A&schines), that when Philip, himself ap- 
prehensive, was prepared to offer terms of peace, and the Bueo- 
tarchs inclined to accept them— Demosthenes alone stood out, 
denouncing as a traitor any one who should broach the proposition 
of peace,? and boasting that if the Thebans were afraid, his coune 
trymen the Athenians desired nothing better than a free passags 
through Beeotia to attack Philipsingle-handed. This is advanced 
as an accusation by /éschines; who however himself furnishes 
the justification of his rival, by intimating that the Bxotarchs 
were 80 eager for peace, that they proposed, even vefore the nego- 
tiations had begun, to send home the Athenian soldiers into Attica, 
ἢ order that deliberations might be taken concerning the peace. 
We can hardly be surprised that Demosthenes “ became out of his 
mind ”? (such is the expression of /&schines) on hearing a Propo 
sition so fraught with imprudence. Philip would have gained his 
point even without a battle, if, by holding out the lure of negotias 
tion for peace, he could have prevailed upon the allied army to 
disperse. ‘To have united the full force of Athens and Thebes, 
with other subordinate states, in the same ranks and for the same 
purpose, was « rare good fortune, not likely to be reproduced, 
should it once slip away. And if Demosthenes, by warm or even 
passionate remonstrance, prevented such premature dispersion, 
he rendered the valuable service of ensuring to Grecian liberty a 
full trial of strength under circumstances not unpromising ; and at 
the very worst, a catastrophe worthy and honorable. 

In the field of battle near Cheroneia, Philip himself command 


- Plutarch, Demosth. c. 19, 20, Aéschin. adv Ktesiph p. 72. 

* Hschin. adv. Ktesiph. p. 74, 75. 

2 Aschines adv. Ktesiph. p 75. “ὃς δ᾽ ob προσεῖχον αὐτῷ (Δημοσϑένει) o! 
ἄρχοντες οἱ ἐν ταῖς Θήβαις, ἀλλὰ καὶ τοὺς στρατιώτας τοὺς ὑμετέρους wakes 
ἀνέστρεψαν ἐξεληλυϑότας, iva βουλεύσαισϑε περὲ τῆς εἰρήνης, ἐνταῦϑα παντά: 
πασιν ἔκφρων ἐγένετο, ete. ΕΣ 

It is, seemingly, this disposition on the part of Philip to open negotiations: 
which is alluded to by Plutarch as having been (Plutarch, Phokion, c. 16 
favorably received by Phokion. 
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ed a chosen body of troops on the wing opposed to the Athenians, 
while his youthful son, Alexander, aided by experienced officers, 
commanded against the Thebans on the other wing. Respecting 
the course of the battle, we are scarcely permitted to know any- 
thing. It is said to have ben so obstinately contested, that for 
some time the result was douktful. The Sacred Band of Thebes, 
who charged in one portion of the Theban phalanx, exhausted all 
their strength and energy in an unavailing attempt to bear down the 
stronger phalanx and multiplied pikes opposed to them. The 
youthful Alexander! here first displayed his great military energy 
and ability. After a long and murderous struggle, the Theban 
Sacred Band were all overpowered and perished in their ranks2 
while the Theban phalanx was broken and pushed back. Philip 
on his side was still engaged in undecided conflict with the Athe- 
nians, whose first onset is said to have been so impetuous, as to 
put to flight some of the troops in his army; insomuch that the 
Athenian general exclaimed in triumph, “ Let us pursue them 
even to Macedonia.”3 It is farther said that Philip on his side 
simulated a retreat, for the purpose of inducing them to pursue 
and to break their order. We read another statement, more like- 
sy to be true — that the Athenian hoplites, though full of energy 
at the first shock, could not endure fatigue and prolonged struggle 
ke the trained veterans in the opposite ranks. Having steadily 
repelled them for a considerable time, Philip became emulous on 
witnessing the success of his son, and redoubled his efforts; so as 
to break and disperse them. The whole Grecian army was thus 
gut to flight with severe loss.5 


’ Diodor. xvi. 85. Alexander himself, after his vast conquests in Asia 
and shortly before his death, alludes briefly to his own presence at Cheera- 
neia, in a speech delivered to his army (Arrian, vii. 9, 5) 

* Plutarch Pelopidas, c. 18. 

4 Polyzenus, iv. 2,2. He mentions Stratokles as the Athenian general 
from whom this exclamation came. We know from Aischines (adv. Ktesiph. 
p. 74) that Stratokles was general of the Athenian troops at or near Thebes 
shortly after the alliance with the Thebans was formed. But it seems that 
Chares and Lysikles commanded at Cheroneia. It is possible, therefore 
that the anecdote reported by Polygenus may refer to one of the earlier bat 
tles fought, before that of Cheroneia. 

* Polyznus, iv. 2,7; Frontinus. 

δ Diodor. xvi 85, 86. 
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The Macedonian phalanx, as armed and organized by Philip, 


was sixteen deep; less deep than that of the Thebans either at 


Delium or at Leuktra. It had veteran soldiers of great strength 
and complete training, in its front ranks; yet probably soldiers 


rior to the Sacred Band, who formed the ‘Theban 


hardly supe 
But its great superiority was in the length of the 


front rank. : ef 
Macedonian pike or sarissa —in the number of these πρόρομα 
d in front of the foremost soldiers — and the long 
nanage this impenetrable array of pikes 
The value of Philip’s improved phalanx 


which projecte 
practice of the men to ! 
in an efficient manner. 
was attested by his victory at Cheeroneia. 

But the victory was not gained by the phalanx alone. The 
military organization of Philip comprised an aggregate of “Ὁ 
sorts οἵ troops besides the phalanx ; the body-guards, horse as 
well as foot —the hypaspistz, or light hoplites — the light caval- 
ry, bowmen, slingers, etc. When we read the military opera- 
tions of Alexander, three years afterwards, in the very first year 
af his reign, before he could have made any addition of his one 
to the force inherited from Philip ; and when we see with w hat 
efficiency all these various descriptions of troops are employed in 
the field ;! we may feel assured that Philip both had them near 
im and employed them at the battle of Cheroneia. 

One thousand Athenian citizens perished in this disastrous oom: 
two thousand more fell into the hands of Philip as prisoners.* 
The Theban loss is said also to have been terrible, as well as the 
Achewean. But we do not know the numbers; nor have we any 
statement of the Macedonian loss. Demosthenes, himself pre- 
sent in the ranks of the hoplites, shared in the flight of his de- 
feated countrymen. He is accused by his political enemies of 
having behaved with extreme and disgraceful cowardice ; but we 
see plainly from the continued confidence and respect ewe . 
him by the general body of his countrymen, that they canno 


! Arrian, Exp. Alex. i. 2, 3, 10. 

2 This is the statement of the contemporary orators ( eres 
p. 179) Lykurgus (ap. Diodor-. xvi. 85; adv. Leokratem, p 236. c. 36) - 
Demosthenes (De Corona, p. 314). The latter does not specify the number 
of prisoners, though he states the slain at one thousaml. Compare Pause 
nias, vii. 10, 2. 

3 Pausanias, vii. 6, 8. 
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have credited the imputation. ‘The two Athenian generals 
Chares and Lysikles, both escaped from the field. ‘The latter 
was afterwards publicly accused at Athens by the orator Lykur- 
gus —a citizen highly respected for his integrity and diligence in 
the management of the finances, and severe in arraigning political 
delinquents. Lysikles was condemned to death by the Dikastery.! 
What there was to distinguish his conduct from that of his col- 
league Chares — who ceriainly was not condemned, and is not 
even stated to have been accused — we do not know. The memo- 
ry of the Theban general Theagenes® also, though he fell in the 
battle, was assailed by charges of treason. 

Unspeakable was the agony at Athens, on the report of this 
disaster, with a multitude of citizens as yet unknown left on the 
field or prisoners, and a victorious enemy within three or four 
days’ march of the city. The whole population, even old men, 
women, and children, were spread about the streets in all the vio- 
lence of grief and terror, interchanging effusions of distress and 
sympathy, and questioning every fugitive as he arrived about the 
safety of their relatives in the battle.8 The flower of the citizens 
of military age had been engaged ; and before the extent of loss 
had been ascertained, it was feared that none except the elders 
would be left to defend the city. At length the definite loss bee 
came known: severe indeed and terrible — yet not a total ship- 
wreck, like that of the army of Nikias in Sicily. 

As on that trying oceasion, so now: amidst all the distress and 
alarm, it was not in the Athenian character to despair. The mass 
of citizens hastened unbidden to form a public assembly,4 wherein 
the most energetic resolutions were taken for defence. Decrees 
were past enjoining every one to carry his family and property 
out of the open country of Attica into the various strongholds; 
directing the body of the senators, who by general rule were ex- 


' Diodor. xvi. 88. eis 

2 Plutarch, Alexand. c. 12; Deinarchus adv. Demosth. p. 99. Compare 
the Pseudo-Demosthenie Oratio Funebr. p.}395, TP 22 

3. Lykurgus adv. Leokrat. p. 164, 166. c.11; Deinarchus cont. Demosth 
p 99 

4 Lykurgus adv. Leokrat. p.146. Γεγενημένης yap τῆς ἐν Χαιρωνείᾳ μάχης 
καὶ συνδραμόντων ἁπάντων ὑμῶν εἰς ἐκκλησίαν, ἐψηφίσατο ὁ δῆμος, παῖδ 
κὲν καὶ γιναῖκας ἐκ τῶν ἀγρῶν εἰς τὰ τείχη κατακομίζειν, ete. 
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τρί from military service, to march down in arm: to Peirzus, 
and put that harbor in condition to stand a siege; placing every 
man without exception at the disposal of the generals, as a sol- 
dier for defence, and imposing the penalties of treason on every 
one who fled;! enfranchising all slaves fit for bearing arms, 
granting the citizenship to metics under the same circumstances, and 
restoring to the full privilege of citizens those who had been dis 
franchised by judicial sentence.* This last-mentioned decree was 
proposed by Hyperides ; but several others were moved by De- 
mosthenes, who, notwithstanding the late misfortune of the Athe 
nian) arms, was listened to with undiminished respect and confi- 
dence. The general measures requisite for strengthening the 
walls, opening ditches, distributing military posts and construct- 
ing earthwork, were decreed on his motion ; and he seems to have 
been named member of a special Board for superintending the 
fortifications.3 Not only he, but also most of the conspicuous 
citizens and habitual speakers in the assembly, came forward wit 

large private contributions to meet the pressing wants of the mo- 
ment.4 Every man in the city lent a hand to make good the 
defective points in the fortification. Materials were obtained by 
felling the trees near the city, and even by taking stones from the 
adjacent sepulchres> — as had been done after the Persian war 
when the walls were built under the contrivance of Themistokles.® 
The temples were stripped of the arms suspended within them, 
for the purpose of equipping unarmed citizens.’ By such earn- 
est and unanimous efforts, the defences of the city and of Peireeus 
were soon materially improved. At sea Athens had nothing to 


' Lykurgus adv Leokrat. p 177. ¢. 18 

? Lykurgus adv. Leokrat. p 170. ¢. 11 ἦνιχ᾽ ὁρᾷν ἣν τὸν δῆμον ψηφισῶ- 
μενον τοὺς μὲν δούλους ἐλευϑέρους, τοὺς δὲ ξένους ᾿Αϑηναίους, τοὺς δὲ ἀτί- 
μους ἐντίμους. The orator causes this decree, proposed by Hyperides, to 
be read publicly by the secretary, in court. 

Compare Pseudo-Plutarch, Vit. X. Orat. p 849, and Demosth. cont. Aris 
tog. p. 803. 

3 Demosth. De Corona, p. 309; Deinarchus adv Demosth. p. 100. 

4 Demosth. De Corona, p 329, Deinarchus adv. Demosth. p. 100, Ple 
tarch, Vit. X. Orat. p 851. 

® Lykurgus «iv. Leokrat. p 172. c.11; Aisshines adv. Ktesiph. p. 87. 

6 Thucyd i. 93. 

Lykurgus adv. Leokrat. 1. ς. 
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fear. Her powerful naval force was untouched, and her supe- 
riority to Philip on that element incontestable. Envoys were 
sent to Troezen, Epidaurus, Andros, Keos, and other places, to 
solicit aid, and collect money; in one or other of which embaa- 
sies Demosthenes served, after he had provided for the immediate 
exigencies of defence.' 

What was the immediate result of these applications to other 
cities, we do not know. But the effect produced upon some of 
these /Xgean islands by the reported prostration of Athens, is 
remarkable. An Athenian citizen named Leokrates, instead of 
staying at Athens to join in the defence, listened only to a dis 
graceful timidity, and fled forthwith from Peirzeus with his family 
and property. He hastened to Rhodes, where he circulated the 
false news that Athens was already taken and the Peirseus under 
siege. Immediately on hearing this intelligence, and believing it 
to be true, the Rhodians with their triremes began a cuuine 40 
seize the merchant-vessels at sea. Hence we learn, indirectly, 
that the Athenian naval power constituted the standing protec- 
tion for these merchant vessels; insomuch that so soon as that 
protection was removed, armed cruisers began to prey upon them 
from various islands in the /gean. 

Such were the precautions taken at Athens after this fatal day. 
But Athens lay at a distance of three or four days’ march from 


— ...... .ε. . .͵.»-».-..͵ἮἮἢ.αἮἪ͵.. 


? Lykurgus (adv. Leokrat. p 171 c.11) mentions these embassies: Dei- 
narchus (adv. Demosth. p. 100) affirms that Demosthenes provided for him 
self an escape from the city as an envoy --- αὐτὸς ἑαυτὸν πρεσϑευτὴν κατὰ 
σκεύασας, iv’ ἐκ τῆς πόλεως ἀποὐραίη, ete. Compare Aischines adv. Ktesiph 
p 76 

The two hostile orators treat such temporary absence of Demosthenes o@ 
the embassy to obtain aid, as if it were a cowardly desertion of his post. 
This is a construction altogether unjust. 

* Leokrates was not the only Athenian who fled, or tried to flee. An- 
other was seized in the attempt (according to A’schines) and condemned to 
death by the Council of Areopagus ( schines adv. Ktesiph. p 89). A mem- 
ber of the Areopagus itself, named Autolykus (the same probably who is 
mentioned with peculiar respect by Aischines cont. Timarchum, p 12), sent 
away his family for safety; Lykurgus afterwards impeached him for it, and 
be was condemned by the Dikastery (Harpokration v. AvtoAv«oc) 

ὁ Lykurgus adv. Leokrat. p. 149. Οὕτω δὲ σφόδρα ravr’ ἐπίστευσαν of 
Ῥόδιοι, ὥστε τριήρεις πχῳρώσαντες TA πλοῖα κατῆγον, etc. 
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the field of Cheroneia; while Thebes, being much nearer, bore 
the first attack of Philip. Of the behavior of that prince after 
his victory, we have contradictory statements. According to one 
account, he indulged in the most insulting and licentious exulta- 
tion on the field of battle, jesting especially on the oratory and 
motions of Demosthenes; a temper, from which he was brought 
round by the courageous reproof of Demades, then his prisoner 
as one of the Athenian hoplites.! At first he even refused to 
grant permission to inter the slain, when the herald came from 
Lebadeia to make the customary demand.’ According to anoth- 
er account, the demeanor of Philip towards the defeated Athe- 
nians was gentle and forbearing.’ However the fact may have 
stood as to his first manifestations, it is certain that his positive 
measures were harsh towards Thebes and lenient towards Athens. 
He sold the Theban captives into slavery ; he is said also to have 
exacted a price for the liberty granted to bury the Theban slain 
— which liberty, according to Grecian custom, was never refused 
and certainly never sold, by the victor. Whether Thebes mad 
any farther resistance, or stood a siege, we do not know. But 
presently the city fell into Philip’s power, who put to death sev 
eral of the leading citizens, banished others, and confiscated the 
property of both. A council of Three Hundred — composed of 
philippizing Thebans, for the most part just recalled from exile — 
was invested with the government of the city, and with powers of 
life and death over every one.4 The state of Thebes became 
much the same as it had been when the Spartan Pheebidas, in con- 
cert with the Theban party headed by Leontiades, surprised the 
Kadmeia. A Macedonian garrison was now placed in the Kad- 
meia, as a Spartan garrison had been placed then. Supported by 
this garrison, the philippizing Thebans were uncontrolled masters 
of the city ; with full power, and no reluctance, to gratify their 
political antipathies. At the same time, Philip restored the minor 


! Diodor xvi. 87. The story respecting Demades is told somewhat dif 
ferently in Sextus Empiricus adv Grammaticos, p. 281 

z Plutarch, Vit. X. Orator. p. 849. 

3 Justin, ix. 4; Polybius, v.10, Theopomp. Frag 262. See the note of 
Wichers ad Theopompi Fragmenta, p. 259 

‘ Justin, ix. 4. Dienarch. cont. Demosth. 8. 20. p. 92. 
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Beeotian towns — Orchomenus, and Platza, probably also lhes 
pie and Koroneia — to the condition of free communities instead 
of subjection to Thebes.! 

At Athens also, the philippizing orators raised their voices 
loudly and confidently, denouncing Demosthenes and his policy. 
New speakers.2 who would hardly have come forward before, were 
now put up against him. ‘The accusations however altog: ther 
failed; the people continued to trust him, omitting no measure of 
defence which he suggested. -AUschines, who had before disclaim- 
ed all connection with Philip, now altered his tone, and made boast 
of the ties of friendship and hospitality subsisting between that 
prince and himself. He tendered his services to go as envoy to 
the Macedonian camp; whither he appears to have been sent, 
doubtless with others, perhaps with Xenokrates and Phokian;4 
Among them was Demades also, having been just released from 
his captivity. Either by the persuasions of Demades, or by a 
change in his own dispositions, Philip had now become inclined 
to treat with Athens on favorable terms. The bodies of the slain 
Athenians were burned by the victors, and their ashes collected 
to be carried to Athens; though the formal application of the 
herald to the same effect, had been previously refused.5 A¢schines 
(according to the assertion of Demosthenes) took part as a sym 
pathizing guest in the banquet and festivities whereby Philip cele 


1 Pausanias, iv. 25,5; ix. 1, 3. 

3 Demosth. De Corona, p. 310. οὐ δι᾽ ἑαυτῶν τό ye πρῶτον, ἀλλὰ δι' ὧν 
μάλισϑ᾽ ὑπελάμβανον ἀγνοήσεσϑαι, etc. 

So the enemies of Alkibiades put up against him in the assembly speak 
ers of affected candor and impartiality —dAAovg ῥήτορας ἐνιέντες, ete. 
Thucyd. vi. 29. 

3 Demosth. De Corona, p. 319, 320. 

4 Demosth. De Corona, p.319. ὃς εὐϑέως μετὰ τὴν μάχην πρεσβευτὴς ἐπο- 
ϑεύου πρὸς Φίλιππον, etc. Compare Plutarch, Phokion, 6.16. Diogen Laert. 
iv. 5. in his Life of the Philosopher Xenokrates. 

* Detmades, Fragment. Orat. p. 179. χιλίων ταφὴ ᾿Αϑηναίων μαρτυρεὶ μοι, 
«ηδευϑεῖσα ταῖς τῶν ἐναντίων χερσὶν, ἃς ἀντὶ πολεμίων φιλίας ἐποίησα τοῖς 
ἱποϑανοῦσιν. ᾿Ενταῦϑα ἐπιστὰς τοῖς πράγμασιν ἔγραψα τὴν εἰρήνην - ὁμο: 
λογῶ. Ἔγραψα καὶ Φιλίππῳ τιμάς" οὐκ ἀρνοῦμαι δισχιλίους γὰρ αἰχμαλώ. 
τους ἄνευ λύτρων καὶ χίλια πολιτῶν σώμειτα χωρὶς κήρυκος, καὶ τὸν ᾿ῶρωπὸν 
ἄνευ πρεσβείας λαβὼν ὑμὶν, ταῦτ᾽ ἔγραψι. ee also Suidas v. Δημάδης. 
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orated his triumph over Grecian liberty! At 1ength Demades 
with the other envoys returned to Athens, reporting the consent 
of Philip to conclude peace, to give back the numerous prisoners 
in his hands, and also to transfer Oropus from the Thebans te 
Athens. 

Demades proposed the conclusion of peace to the Athenian 
assembly, by whom it was readily decreed. To escape invasion 
and siege by the Macedonian army, was doubtless an unspeaka- 
ble relief: while the recovery of the two thousand prisoners with- 
eut ransom, was an acquisition of great importance, not merely to 
the city collectively, but to the sympathies of numerous relatives. 
Lastly, to regain Oropus —a possession which they had once en- 
joyed, and for which they had long wrangled with the Thebans — 
was a farther cause of satisfaction. Such conditions were doubt- 
less acceptable at Athens. But there was a submission to be 
made on the other side, which to the contemporaries of Perikles 
would have seemed intolerable, even as the price of averted inva- 
sion or recovered captives. ‘The Athenians were required to ac 
knowledge the exaltation of Philip to the headship of the Gre- 
cian world, and to promote the like acknowledgment by all other 
Greeks, in a congress to be speedily convened. They were to 
renounce all pretensions of headship, not only for themselves, but 
for every other Grecian state ; to recognize not Sparta or Thebes, 
but the king of Macedon, as Pan-hellenic chief; to acquiesce in 
the transition of Greece from the position of a free, self-deter- 
mining, political aggregate, into a provincial dependency of the 
kings of Pellaand Aig. It is not easy to conceive a more terrible 
shock to that traditional sentiment of pride and patriotism, inher- 
ited from forefathers, who, after repelling and worsting the Per- 
sians, had first organized the maritime Greeks into a confederacy 
running parallel with and supplementary to the non-maritime 
Greeks allied with Sparta; thus keeping out foreign dominion 
and casting the Grecian world into a system founded on native 
sympathies and free government. Such traditional sentiment, 
though it no longer governed the character of the Athenians or 
impressed upon them motives of action, had still a strong hold 
upon their imagination and memory, where it had been constant 


1 Demosth. De Corona, p. 321. 
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ly kept alive by the eloquence of Demosthenes and others. The 
peace of Demades, recognizing Philip as chief of Greece, was a 
renunciation of all this proud historical past, and the acceptance 
of a new and degraded position, for Athens as well as for Greece 
generally. 

Polybius praises the generosity of Philip in granting such 
favorable terms, and even affirms, not very accurately, that he 
secured thereby the steady gratitude and attachment of the Athe- 
nians. But Philip would have gained nothing by killing his 
prisoners; not to mention that he would have provoked an im- 
placable spirit of revenge among the Athenians. By selling his 
prisoners for slaves he would have gained something, but by the 
use actually made of them he gained more. ‘The recognition of 
his Hellenic supremacy by Athens was the capital step for the 
prosecution of his objects. It ensured him against dissentients 
among the remaining Grecian states, whose adhesion had not yet 
been made certain, and who might possibly have stood out against 
@ proposition so novel and so anti-Hellenic, had Athens set them 
the example. Moreover, if Philip had not purchased the recog- 
nition of Athens in this way, he might have failed in trying to 
extort it by force. For though, being master of the field, he 
could lay waste Attica with impunity, and even establish a perma- 
nent fortress in it like Dekeleia — yet the fleet of Athens was as 
strong as ever, and her preponderance at sea irresistible. Under 
these circumstances, Athens and Peirzeus might have been defend- 
ed against him, as Byzantium and Perinthus had been, two years 
before ; the Athenian fleet might have obstructed his operations 
in many ways; and the siege of Athens might have called forth 
a burst of Hellenic sympathy, such as to embarrass his farther 
progress. Thebes— an inland city, hated by the other Boeotian 
cities — was prostrated by the battle of Chzroneia, and left with 
out any means of successful defence. But the same blow was not 
absolutely mortal to Athens, united in her population throughout 
all ‘he area of Attica, and superior at sea. We may see there- 
fore, that — with such difficulties before him if he pushed the 
Athenians to despair — Philip acted wisely in employing his 
victory and his prisoners to procure her recognition of his head 
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ship. His political game was well-played, now as always; but 
to the praise of generosity bestowed by Polybius, he has lit- 
tle claim. 

Besides the recognition of Philip as chief of Greece, the Athe 
nians, on the motion of Demades, passed various honorary and 
complimentary votes in his favor; of what precise nature we do 
not know.! Immediate relief from danger, with the restoration 
of two thousand captive citizens, were sufficient to render the 
peace popular at the first moment ; moreover, the Athenians, as 
if conscious of failing resolution and strength, were now entering 
upon that career of flattery to powerful kings, which we shail 
hereafter find them pushing to disgraceful extravagance. It was 
probably during the prevalence of this sentiment, which did not 
long continue, that the youthful Alexander of Macedon, accom- 
panied by Antipater, paid a visit to Athens. 

Meanwhile the respect enjoyed by Demosthenes among his 
countrymen was noway lessened. Though his political opponents 
thought the season favorable for bringing many impeachments 
against him, none of them proved successful: and when the time 
came for electing a public orator to deliver the funeral discourse 
at the obsequies celebrated for the slain at Chzroneia — he was 
invested with that solemn duty, not only in preference to Aés- 
chines, who was put up in competition, but also to Demades the 
recent mover of the peace? — and honored with strong marks of 
esteem and sympathy from the surviving relatives of these gal- 
lant citizens. Moreover it farther appears that Demosthenes was 
continued in an important financial post as one of the joint mana- 
gers of the Thedric Fund, and as member of a Board for pur- 
chasing corn; he was also continued, or shortly afterwards re-ap- 
pointed, superintendent of the walls and defences of the city. 
The orator Hyperides, the political coadjutor of Demosthenes, 
was impeached by Aristogeiton under the Graphé Paranomon, 
for his illegal and unconstitutional decree (proposed under the im- 


’ Demades, Frag. p.179. ἔγραψα καὶ Φιλίππῳ τιμὰς, οὐκ ἀρνοῦμαι, etc 
Compare Arrian, Exp. Alex. i. 2,3 - καὶ πλείονα ἔτι τῶν Φιλίππῷ δοθέντων 
᾿Αλεξάνόρῳ ἐς τιμὴν ξυγχωρῆσαι, etc., and Clemens Alex. Admonit. ad Gent 
p- 36 B. τὸν Μακεδόνα Φίλιππον ἐν Kuvocapyet νομοϑ’τουντες προσκυνεῖν, CCP 

3 Justin, ix. 4. 

* Demosth. De Corona, p 310-320. 
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mediate terror of the defeat at Chzroneia), to grant manumissica 
to the slaves, citizenship to metics, and restoration of citizenship 
to those who had been disfranchised by judicial sentence. 
The occurrence ef peace had removed all necessity for acting 
upon this decree; nevertheless an impeachment was entered 
and brought against its mover. Hyperides, unable to deny 
its illegality, placed his defence on the true and obvious 
ground — “The Macedonian arms (he said) darkened my vision. 
It was nct I who moved the decree; it was the battle of Chero- 
neia.”! The substantive defence was admitted by the Dikastery ; 
while the bold oratorical turn attracted notice from rhetorical 
critics. 

Having thus subjugated and garrisoned Thebes — having re- 
constituted the anti-Theban cities in Boeotia — having constrained 
Athens to submission and dependent alliance — and having estab- 
lished a garrison in Ambrakia, at the same time mastering Akar- 
nania, and banishing the leading Arkananians who were opposed 
to him — Philip next proceeded to carry his arms into Pelopon- 
nesus. He found little positive resistance anywhere, except in 
the territory of Sparta. The Corinthians, Argeians, Messen- 
ians, Eleians, and many Arcadians, all submitted to his domin- 
ion; some even courted his alliance, from fear and antipathy 
against Sparta. Philip invaded Laconia with an army too power- 
ful for the Spartans to resist in the field. He laid waste the 
country, and took some detached posts; but he did not take, nor 
do we know that he even attacked, Sparta itself. The Spartans 
could not resist ; yet would they neither submit, nor ask for peace. 
It appears that Philip cut down their territory and narrowed 
their boundaries on all the three sides; towards Argos, Messéné, 
and Megalopolis.2 We have no precise account of the details of 
his proceedings ; but it is clear that he did just what seemed to 
him good, and that the governments of all the Peloponnesians 
cities came into the hands of his partisans. Sparta was the only 
city which stood out against him; maintaining her ancient free- 


' Plutarch, Vit. X. Orat. p. 849. 

* Polybius, ix. 28, 33, xvii. 14, Tacitus, Annal. iv. 43; Strabo, viii. p 
361; Pausaniss, ii. 20, 1. viii. 7, 4. viii. 27,8. From Diodorus xvii. 3, we 
see how much this adkesion to Philip was obtained under the pressure of 
necessity 
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dom ana lignity, under circumstances of feebleness and humilia 
tion, with more unshaken resolution than Athens. 

Philip next proceeded to convene a congress of Grecian cities 
at Corinth. He here announced himself as resolved on an expe 
dition against the Persian king, for the purpose both of liberating 
the Asiatic Greeks, and avenging the invasion of Greece by 
Xerxes. The general vote of the congress nominated him lead- 
er of the united Greeks for this purpose, and decreed a Grecian 
force to join him, to be formed of contingents furnished by the 
various cities. The total of the force promised is stated only by 
Justin, who gives it at two hundred thousand foot, and fifteen 
thousand ‘horse ; an army which Greece certainly could not have 
furnished, and which we can hardly believe to have been even 
promised.! The Spartans stood aloof from the congress, continu- 
ing to refuse all recognition of the headship of Philip. The 
Athenians attended and concurred in the vote ; which was in fact 
the next step to carry out the peace made by Demades. They 
were required to furnish a well-equipped fleet to serve under 
Philip; and they were at the same time divested of their dignity 
of chiefs of a maritime confederacy, the islands being enrolled ag 
maritime dependencies of Philip, instead of continuing to send 
deputies to a synod meeting at Athens.2 It appears that Samos 
was still recognized as belonging to them3— or at least such portion 
of the island as was occupied by the numerous Athenian kleruchs 
or outsettlers, first established in the island after the conquest by 
Timotheus in 365 B. c., and afterwards reinforced. For several 
vears afterwards, the naval force in the dockyards of Athens still 
continued large and powerful; but her maritime ascendency 


henceforward disappears. 
The Athenians, deeply mortified by such humiliation, were ree 


' Justin, ix. 5. 

3 Plutarch, Phokion, c. 16; Pausanias, i. 25,3. Τὸ γὰρ ἀτύχημα τὸ ἐν 
Χαιρωνείᾳ ἄπασι τοῖς Ἕλλησιν hpge κακοῦ, καὶ οὐχ ἥκιστα δούλους ἐποίηδε 
τοὺς ὑπεριδόντας, καὶ ὅσοι μετὰ Μακεδόνων ἐτάχϑησαν. Τὰς μὲν δὴ πολλὰς 
Φίλιππος τῶν πόλεων εἷλεν. ᾿Αϑηναίοις δὲ λόγῳ συνϑέμενος, ἔργῳ σφᾶς 
μάλιστα ἐκάκωσε, νήσους τε ἀφελόμενος καὶ τῆς εἰς τὰ ναυτικὰ παύσας 
ἀρχῆς 

8. Diodor. xviii. 56. Σάμον δὲ δίδομεν ᾿Αϑηναίοις, ἐπειδὴ καὶ Φίλειπποι 
ἔδωκεν ὁ πατήρ. Compare Plutarch, Alexand. c. 28. 
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minded by Phokion that it was a necessary result of the peace 
which they had accepted on the motion of Demades, and that it 
was now too late to murmur.!' We cannot wonder at their feel- 
ings. Together with the other free cities of Greece, they were 
enrolled as contributary appendages of the king of Macedon; a 
revolution, to them more galling than to the rest, since they pass- 
ed at once, not merely from simple autonomy, but from a condi- 
tion of superior dignity, into the common dependence. Athens 
had only to sanction the scheme dictated by Philip and to furnish 
her quota towards the execution. Moreover, this scheme — the 
invasion of Persia — had ceased to be an object of genuine aspi- 
ration throughout the Grecian world. The Great King, no 
longer inspiring terror to Greece collectively, might now be re 
garded as likely to lend protection against Macedonian oppres- 
sion. To emancipate the Asiatic Greeks from Persian dominion 
would be in itself an enterprise grateful to Grecian feeling, though 
ali such wishes must have been gradually dying out since the 
peace of Antalkidas. But emancipation, accomplished by Philip, 
would be only a transfer of the Asiatic Greeks from Persian do- 
minion to his. The synod of Corinth served no purpose except 
to harness the Greeks to his car, for a distant enterprise lucrative 
to his soldiers and suited to his insatiable ambition. 

It was in 337 B. c. that this Persian expedition was concerted 
and resolved. During that year preparations were made of suf- 
ficient magnitude to exhaust the finances of Philip ;2- who was at 
the same time engaged in military operations, and fought a severe 
yattle against the Illyrian king Pleurias.3 In the spring of 336 
4. C., a portion of the Macedonian army under Parmenio and At- 
talus, was sent across to Asia to commence military operations 
Philip himself intending speedily to follow.‘ 

Such however was not the fate reserved for him. Not long be- 
fore, he had taken the resolution of repudiating, on the allegation 
of infidelity, his wife Olympias; who is said to have become re 
pugnant to him, from the furious and savage impulses of her char 
acter. He had successively married several wives, the last of 
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whom was Kleopatra, niece of the Macedonian Attalus. It was 
at her instance that he is said to have repudiated Olympias ; who 
retired to her brother Alexander of Epirus.! This step provoked 
violent dissensions among the partisans of the two queens, and 
even between Philip and his son Alexander, who expressed a 
strong resentment at the repudiation of his mother. Amidst the 
ntoxication of the marriage banquet, Attalus proposed a toast 
an] prayer, that there might speedily appear a legitimate son, 
from Philip and Kleopatra, to succeed to the Macedonian throne. 
Upon which Alexander exclaimed in wrath — “ Do you then pro- 
clain: me as a bastard ?” —at the same time hurling a goblet at 
him. Incensed at this proceeding, Philip started up, drew his 
sword, and made furiously at his son; but fell to the ground from 
passion and intoxication. This accident alone preserved the life 
of Alexander; who retorted —“ Here is a man, preparing to 
eross from Europe into Asia — who yet cannot step surely from 
one couch to another.2” After this violent quarrel the father and 
son separated. Alexander conducted his mother into Epirus, and 
then went himself to the Illyrian king. Some months afterwards, 
at the instance of the Corinthian Demaratus, Philip sent for him 
back, and became reconciled to him; but another cause of dis- 
pleasure soon arose, because Alexander had opened a negotiation 
for marriage with the daughter of the satrap of Karia. Reject- 
ing such an alliance as unworthy, Philip sharply reproved his son, 
and banished from Macedonia several courtiers whom he suspect- 
ed as intimate with Alexander ;3 while the friends of Attalus 
stood high in favor. 

Such were the animosities distracting the court and family of 
Philip. A son had just been born to him from his new wife Kle- 
opatra.t His expedition against Persia, resolved and prepared 


δ Atheneus, xiii. p. 557; Justin, ix. 7 

3 Plutarch, Alexand. c. 9; Justin, ix. 7; Diodor. xvi. 91-93. 

3 Plutarch, Alexand. c.10; Arrian, ‘iii. 6, 5. 

4 Pausanias (viii. 7,5) mentions a son born to Philip by Kleopatra; Dio 
dorus (xvii. 2) also notices a son. Justin in one place (ix. 7) mentions a 


“daughter, and in another place (xi. 2) a son named Caranus. Satyrus (ap 


Atheneum, xiii. p. 557) states that a daughter named Eurépé was born te 
him by Kleopatra. 
It appears that the son was born only a short time before the last festival 
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during the proceeding year, had been actually commenced; Par 
menio and Attalus having been sent across to Asia with the first 
division, to be followed presently by himself with the remaining 
army. But Philip foresaw that during his absence danger might 
arise from the furious Olympias, bitterly exasperated by the re- 
cent events, and instigating her brother Alexander king of Epi- 
rus, with whom she was now residing. Philip indeed held a 
Macedonian garrison in Ambrakia,' the chief Grecian city on the 
Epirotic border ; and he bad also contributed much to establish 
Alexander as prince. But he now deemed it essential to concili- 
ate him still farther, by a special tie of alliance; giving to him in 
marriage Kleopatra, his daughter by Olympias.2_ For this mar- 
riage, celebrated at Avge in Macedonia in August 336 B. Ο. 
Philip provided festivals of the utmost cost and splendor, com- 
memorating at the same time the recent birth of his son by Kleo- 
paira.s Banquets, munificent presents, gymnastic and musical 
matches, tragic exhibitions, among which Neoptolemus the actor 
performed in the tragedy of Kinyras, etc. with every species of 
attraction known to the age — were accumulated, in order to re- 
concile the dissentient parties in Macedonia, and to render the 
effect imposing on the minds of the Greeks; who, from every 
city, sent deputies for congratulation. Statues of the twelve 
great gods, admirably executed, were carried in solemn procession 
into the theatre; immediately after them, the statue of Philip 
himself as a thirteenth god.5 


and the assassination of Philip But I incline to think that the marriage 
with Kleopatra may well have taken place two vears or more before that 
event, and that there may have been a daughter born before the son. Cer- 
tainly Justin distinguishes the two, stating that the daughter was killed by 
order of Olympias, and the son by that of Alexander (ix. 7; xi. 2). 

Arrian (iii. 6,5) seems to mean Kleopatra the wife of Philip, though he 
speaks of Eurydiké. 

* Diodor. xvii. 3. 

* This Kleopatra—daughter of Philip, sister of Alexander the Great, 
and bearing the same name as Philip’s last wife — was thus niece of the Epi- 
rotic Alexander, her husband. Alliances of that degree of kindred were then 
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* Diodor. xvii. 2. 
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Amidst this festive multitude, however, there were not want- 
ing discontented partisans of Olympias and Alexander, to both 
of whom the young queen with her new-born child threatensd a 
formidable rivalry. ‘There was also a malcontent yet more dan- 
gerous—~ Pausanias, one of the royal body-guards, a noble youth 
born in the district called Orestis in Upper Macedonia; who, 
from causes of offence peculiar to himself, nourished a deadly 
hatred against Philip. The provocation which he had received is 
one which we can neither conveniently transcribe, nor indeed ac- 
curately make out, amidst discrepancies of statement. It was 
Attalus, the uncle of the new queen Kleopatra, who had given 
the provocation, by inflicting upon Pausanias an outrage of the 
most brutal and revolting character. Even for so monstrous an 
act, no regular justice could be had in Macedonia, against a pow- 
erful man. Pausanias complained to Philip in person. According 
to one account, Philip put aside the complaint with evasions, and 
even treated it with ridicule; according to another account, he 
expressed his displeasure at the act, and tried to console Pausae 
nias by pecuniary presents. But he granted neither redress nor 
satisfaction to the sentiment of an outraged man.' Accordingly 
Pausanias determined to take revenge for himself. Instead of 
revenging himself on Attalus — who indeed was out of his reach, 
being at the head of the Macedonian troops in Asia — his wrath 
fixed upon Philip himself, by whom the demand for redress had 
been refused. It appears that this turn of sentiment, diverting 
the appetite for revenge away from the real criminal, was not 
wholly spontaneous on the part of Pausanias, but was artfully in- 
stigated by various party conspirators who wished to destroy 
Philip. The enemies of Attalus and queen Kleopatra (who her- 
self is said to have treated Pausanias with insult?) — being of 
course also partisans of Olympias and Alexander — were well 
disposed to make use of the maddened Pausanias as an instru- 
ment, and to direct his exasperation against the king. He had 
poured forth his complaints both to Olympias and to Alexander ; 
the former is said to have worked him up vehemently against hes 


* Aristot. Polit. v. 8.10. Ἡ Φιλίππου (ἐπίϑεσις) ὑπὸ Παυσανίοι', διὰ τὸ 
ἐᾶσαι ὑβρισϑῆναι αὐτὸν ὑπὸ τῶν περὲ "Ἄτταλον, ete. Justin, ix. 6; Diodor 
xvi. 93. 
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late husband — and even the latter repeated to him a verse out 
of Euripides, wherein the fierce Medea, deserted by her husband 
Jason who had married the daughter of the Corinthian king 
Kreon, vows to include in her revenge the king himself, together 
with her husband and his new wife.! That the vindictive Olym- 
pias would positively spur on Pausanias to assassinate Philip, is 
highly probable. Respecting Alexander, though he also was ac- 
eused, there is no sufficient evidence to warrant a similar asser- 
tion ; but that some among his partisans — men eager to consult 
his feelings and to ensure his succession — lent their encourage- 
ments, appears tolerably well established A Greek sophist 
named Hermokrates is also said to have contributed to the deed, 
though seemingly without intention, by his conversation; and the 
Persian king (an improbable report) by his gold.2 

Unconscious of the plot, Philip was about to enter the theatre, 
already crowded with spectators. As he approached the door, 
clothed in a white robe, he felt so exalted with impressions of his 
own dignity, and so confident in the admiring sympathy of the 
surrounding multitude, that he advanced both unarmed and un- 
protected, directing his guards to hold back. At this moment 
Pausanias, standing near with a Gallic sword concealed under his 
garment, rushed upon him, thrust the weapon through his body, 
and killed him. Having accomplished his purpose, the assassin 
immediately ran off, and tried to reach the gates, where he had 
previously caused horses to be stationed. Being strong and ac- 
tive, he might have succeeded in effecting his escape — like most 
of the assassins of Jason of Phere under circumstances very 
similar —had not his foot stumbled amidst some vine-stecks. 
The guards and friends of Philip were at first paralyzed with as- 
tonishment and consternation. At length however some hastened 
to assist the dying king; while others rushed in pursuit of Pau 
sanias. Leonnatus and Perdikkas overtook him and slew him 
immediately.‘ 

hh: what way, or to what extent, the accomplices of Pausaniag 
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lent hira aid, we are not permitted to know. It is possiole that 
they may have posted themselves artfully so as to obstruct pur- 
suit, and favor his chance of escape; which would appear ex- 
tremely small, after a deed of such unmeasured audacity. ‘Three 
only of the reputed accomplices are known to us by name— 
three brothers from the Lynkestian district of Upper Macedonia 
—- Alexander, Heromenes, and Arrhibzus, sonsof /Zropus ;! but 
it seems that there were others besides. The Lynkestian Alexan- 
der — whose father-in-law Antipater was one of the most conspicu- 
ous and confidential officers in the service of Philip — belonged 
toa good family in Macedonia, perhaps even descendants from 
the ancient family of the princes of Lynkestis.2_ It was he, who, 
immediately after Pausanias had assassinated Philip, hastened to 
salute the prince Alexander as king, helped him to put on his ar- 
mor, and marched as one of his guards to take possession of the 
regal palace. 

This “ prima vox’4 was not simply an »men or presage to Al- 
axander of empire to come, but essentially serviceable to him as 
a real determining cause or condition. The succession to the 
Macedonian throne was often disturbed by feud or bloodshed 
among the members of the regal family ; and under the latter 
cireumstances of Philip’s reign, such disturbance was peculiarly 
probable. He had been on bad terms with Alexander, and on 
stil worse terms with Olympias. While banishing persons at- 
tached to Alexander, he had lent his ear to Attalus with the par- 
lisans of the new queen Kleopatra. Had these latter got the 
irst start after the assassination, they would have organized an 
Opposition to Alexander in favor of the infant prince; which 
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Arrian, Exp. Alex. i. 25, 1. 
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opposition might have had some chances of success, since they 
had been in favor with the deceased king, and were therefore in 
possession of many important posts. But the deed of Pausanias 
took them unprepared, and for the moment paralyzed them; 
while, before they could recover or take concert, one of the ac- 
complices of the assassin ran to put Alexander in motion without 
Jelay. A decisive initiatory mcvement from him and his friends, 
at this critical juncture, determined waverers and forestalled op- 
nosition. We need not wonder therefore that Alexander, when 
king, testified extraordinary gratitude and esteem for his Lynkes- 
tian namesake; not simply exempting him from the punishment 
of death inflicted on the other accomplices, but also promoting 
him to great honors and important military commands. Neither 
Alexander and Olympias on the one side, nor Attalus and Kleo- 
patra on the other, were personally safe, except by acquiring the 
succession. It was one of the earliest proceedings of Alexander 
to send over a special officer to Asia, for the purpose of bringing 
home Attalus prisoner, or of putting him to death; the last of 
which was done, seemingly through the cooperation of Parmenio 
(who was in joint command with Attalus) and his son Philotas.! 


The unfortunate Kleopatra and her child were both put to death 
shortly afterwards.2. Other persons also were slain, of whom 1 
shall speak farther in describing the reign of Alexander. 

We could have wished to learn from some person actually pre- 
sent, the immediate effect produced upon the great miscellaneous 
crowd in the theatre, when the sudden murder of Philip first be- 
came known. Among the Greeks present, there were doubt- 


Quintus Curtius, vii. 1,3; Diodorus, xvii. 2, 5. Compare Justin, xi. 
5. 

* Justin, ix. 7; xi. 2. Pausanias, viii. 7, 5; Plutarch, Alex. c. 10. 

According to Pausanias, Olympias caused Kleopatra and her infant boy 
to perish by a horrible death; being roasted or baked on a brazen vessel 
surrounded by fire. According to “ustin, Olympias first slew the daughter 
of Kleopatra on her mother’s bosom, and then caused Kleopatra herself to 
be hanged ; while Alexander put to death Caranus, the infant son of Kleo- 
patra. Plutarch says nothing about this; but states that the cruel treat- 
ment of Kleopatra was inflicted by order of Olympias during the absence 
of Alexander, and that he was much displeased at it. The main fact, that 
Kleopatra and her infant child were despatched by violence, seems not open 
to reasonable doubt ; though we cannot verify the details. 
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less many who welcomed it with silent satisfaction, as seeming to 
reopen for them the door of freedom. One person alone dared 
to manifest satisfaction ; and that one was Olympias.! 

Thus perished the destroyer of freedom and independence in 
the Hellenic world, at the age of forty-six or forty-seven, after a 
reign of twenty-three years.2 Our information about him is sig- 
nally defective. Neither his means, nor his plans, nor the diffi- 
eulties which he overcame, nor his interior government, are known 
to us with exactness or upon contemporary historical authority. 
But the great results of his reign, and the main lines of his char- 
acter, stand out incontestably. At his accession, the Macedonian 
kingdom was a narrow territory round Pella, excluded partially, 
by independent and powerful Grecian cities, even from the neigh- 
boring sea-coast. At his death, Macedonian ascendency was estab 
lished from the coasts of the Propontis to those of the Ionian Sea, 
and the Ambrakian, Messenian, and Saronic Gulfs. Within these 
boundaries, all the cities recognized the supremacy of Philip ; 
except only Sparta, and mountaineers like the A®tolians and oth- 
ers, defended by a rugged home. ~Good fortune had waited on 
Philip’s steps, with a few rare interruptions ;3 but it was good 
fortune crowning the efforts of a rare talent, political and military. 
Indeed the restless ambition, the indefatigable personal activity 
and endurance, and the adventurous courage, of Philip, were such 
as, in a king, suffice almost of themselves to guarantee success, 
even with abilities much inferior to his. ‘That among the causes 
of Philip’s conquests, one was corruption, employed abundantly 
to foment discord and purchase partisans among neighbors and 
enemies — that with winning and agreeable manners, he com- 
bined recklessness in false promises, deceit and extortion even 
towards allies, and unscrupulous perjury when it suited his pur- 


' After the solemn funeral of Philip, Olympias took down and burned 
the body of Pausanias (which had been crucified), providing for him a 
sepulchral monument and an annual ceremony of commemoration. Justin, 
ix. 7. 

* Justin (ix. 3) calls Philip forty-seven years of age; Pausanias (viii. 7 
4) speaks of him as forty-six. See Mr. Clinton’s Fast. Hellen Appen. 4 
p- 227. 

8 Theopompus, Frag. 265. ap. Athene. ‘ii. p.77. καὶ εὐτυχῆσαι πάντα Os 
διππον. Compare Demosth. Olynth. ii. p. 24 
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pose — this we find affirmed, and there is no reason for disbehev. 
ing it.! Such dissolving forces smoothed the way for an efficient 
and admirable army, organized, and usually commanded, by him- 
self. Its organization adopted and enlarged the best processes of 
scientific warfare employed by Epaminondas and _ Iphikrates.2 
Begun as well as completed by Philip, and bequeathed as an en- 
gine ready-made for the conquests of Alexander, it constitutes an 
epoch in military history. But the more we extol the genius of 
Philip as a conqueror, formed for successful encroachment and 
agerandizement at the expense of all his neighbors — the less can 
we find room for that mildness and moderation which some au- 
thors discover in his character. If, on some occasions of his life, 
such attributes may fairly be recognized, we have to set against 
them the destruction of the ‘hirty-two Greek cities in Chalkidiké 
and the wholesale transportation of reluctant and miserable fami- 
lies from one inhabitancy to another. 

Besides his skill as a general and a politician, Philip was no 
mean proficient in the Grecian accomplishments of rhetoric and 
letters. ‘The testimony of Aéschines as to his effective powers of 
speaking, though requiring some allowance, is not to be rejected. 
Isokrates addresses him as a friend of letters and philosophy; a 
reputation which his choice of Aristotle as instructor of his son 
Alexander, tends to bear out. Yet in Philip, as in the two Dio- 
nysii of Syracuse and other despots, these tastes were not found 
inconsistent either with the crimes of ambition, or the licenses of 
inordinate appetite. The contemporary historian Theopompus, a 


? Theopomp Frag. 249; Theopompus ap. Polybium, viii.11 ἀδικώτατον 
dé Kai κακοπραγμονέστατον περὶ τὰς τὼν φίλων καὶ συμμάχων κατασκευὰς, 
πλείστας δὲ πόλεις ἐξηνδραποδισμένον καὶ πεπραξικοπηκότα μετὰ δόλου καὶ 
Biac, ete. 

Justin, ix. 8. Pausanias, vii. 7,3, vii 10,4; viii. 7,4. Diodor xvi. 54. 

The language of Pausanias about Philip, after doing justice to his great 
conquests and exploits, is very strong — ὅς ye καὶ ὅρκους ϑεῶν κατεπάτησεν 
ἐεὶ καὶ σπονδὰς ἐπὶ παντι ἐψέυσατο, πίστιν τε ἠτίμασε μάλιστα ἀνϑρώπων, 
ttc. By such conduct, according to Pausanias, Philip brought the divine 
wrath both upon himself and upon his race, which became extinct with tha 
next generation. 

* A striking passage occurs, too long to cite, in the third Philippic of 


Demosthenes (p. 123-124) attesting the marvellous stride made by Philip 
in the art and means of effective warfare. 
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warm admirer of Philip’s genius, stigmatizes not only the perfidy, 
of his public dealings, but also the drunkenness, gambling, and 
excesses of all kinds in which he indulged — encouraging the like 
in those around him. His Macedonian and Grecian body-guard, 
eight hundred in number, was a troop in which no decent man 
could live ; distinguished indeed for military bravery and aptitude, 
but sated with plunder, and stained with such shameless treachery, 
sanguinary rapacity, and unbridled lust, as befitted only Centaurs 
and Lestrygons.'. The number of Philip's mistresses and wives 
was almost on an Oriental scale ;2 and the dissensions thus intro- 
duced into his court through his offspring by different mothers, 
were fraught with mischievous consequences. 

In appreciating the genius of Philip, we have to appreciate also 
the parties to whom he stood opposed. His good fortune was no- 
where more conspicuous than in the fact, that he fell upon those 
days of disunion and backwardness in Greece (indicated in the 
last sentence of Xenophon’s Hellenica) when there was neither 
leading city prepared to keep watch, nor leading general to take 
command, nor citizen-soldiers willing and ready to endure the 
hardships of steady service. Philip combated no opponents like 
Epaminondas, or Agesilaus, or Iphikrates. How different might 


1 Theopomp. Frag. 349. ᾿Απλῶς δ᾽ εἰπεῖν... ἡγοῦμαι τοιαῦτα ϑήρια yeyove 
ναι, καὶ τοιοῦτον τρόπον τοὺς Φίλους καὶ τοὺς ἑταίρους Φιλίππου προσαγορευ- 
ϑέντας, οἵους οὔτε τοὺς Κενταύρους τοὺς τὸ Πήλιον κατασχόντας, οὔτε τοὺς 
Λαιστρυγόνας τοὺς Λεοντῖνον πέδιον οἰκήσαντας, οὔτ᾽ ἄλλους οὐδ᾽ ὁποίους 

Compare Αἰμοπδ. iv. p. 166, 167; vi. Ρ. 260, 261. Demosthen. Olynth. ii 
p. 23. 

Polybius (viii. 11) censures Theopompus for self-contradiction, in ascrib- 
ing to Philip both unprincipled means and intemperate habits, and yet ex- 
tolling his ability and energy as a king. But I see no contradiction be- 
tween the two. The love of enjoyment, was, not suffered to standin: the 
way of Philip’s military and political schemés, éitner ia Liniself οἱ his uff 
cers. The master-passion overpowered ah" appetites; but wheu that pas 
sion did not require effort, intemperance was the habitual relaxation. Polv 
bius neither produces any sufficient facts, nox riges, any contemporery ‘tu. 
thority, to refute Theopompus. eee © 

It is to be observed that the statements of Theopompus, respecting botk 
the public and private conduct of Philip, are as flisparaging as enytmig ἴῃ 
Demosthenes. ὃ ΤΣ 

3 Satyrus ap. Athens. xiii, p. 557. Ὁ δὲ Φίλιππος ἀεὶ κατὰ πόλεμοι 
ἐγάμει, ete. 
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have been his career, had Epaminondas survived the victory of 
Mantineia, gained only two years before Philip’s accession! Tec 
sppose Philip, there needed a man like himself, competent not only 
0 advise and project, but to command in person, to stimulate the 
zeal of citizen-soldiers, and to set the example of braving danger 
and fatigue. Unfortunately for Greece, no such leader stood for- 
ward. In counsel and speech Demosthenes sufficed for the emer- 
gency. Twice before the battle of Chzroneia —at Byzantium 
and at Thebes —did he signally frustrate Philip’s combinations, 
But he was not formed to take the lead in action, nor was there 
any one near him to supply the defect. In the field, Philip en- 
countered only that “ public inefficiency,” at Athens and elsewhere 
in Greece, of which even ischines complains ;! and to this decay 
of Grecian energy, not less than to his own distinguished attributes, 
the unparalleled success of his reign was owing. We shall find 
during the reign of his son Alexander (to be described in our next 
volume) the like genius and vigor exhibited on a still larger scale, 
and achieving still more wonderful results; while the once stirring 
politics of Greece, after one feeble effort, sink yet lower, into the 
nullity of a subject-province. 


) ZEschines cont. Timarchum, p. 26. εἶτα τί ϑαυμάζομεν τὴν κοινὴν 
ἀπραξίαν, τοιυύτων ῥητόρων ἐπὶ τὰς τοῦ δήμου γνώμας ἐπιγραφομένων ; 

Eschines would ascribe this public ἱποθηοίθπου -- which many admitted 
and deplored, though few except Demosthenes persevered in contending 
against it —to the fact that men of scardalous private lives (like Timar 
chus) were permitted, against the law, to move decrees in the public as 
sembly. Compare Aischines, Fals. Leg. p. 37. 
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